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Cassles,   H.   H.,   store  of 494 

Castile  soap,  composition  of. . . .   486 

for    emulsiflcation    370 

the  advertising  of 7S 

Castor    oil,    a    palatable  draught 

of    339 

Cathartic    mixture,    a 87 

Cattle,  fly-bane  for 308 

Celebration,    quarter  century,   of 

Oscar  W.  Smith  (illustrated) . .    130 
Cement  for  non-inflammable  pic- 
ture fllms   351 

for  tires    30S 

Central  Drug  Co.,  pharmacy  of. .    233 
Cerates    and    ointments,    discus- 
sion   of 169 

Certificates,     interchanging 286 

Chain  store  movement  discussed.  357 
in   Middle   West.   445 
stores   contemplated  in   Chi- 
cago        402 

Chains    of    drug    stores    in    the 

east    49 

Chalk,   camphorated 484 

method  of  preparing. .    122 
Checker's  ticket  for  buying  mer- 
chandise,   a    393 

Checking    invoices 35 

Chemistry   of   "606" 15 

Cheney,  Arthur  L.,  portrait  of. .    114 
Cheney,  Arthur  L. :   "The  Kodak 

Line"    114 

Cheney.  Mrs.  A.  L..,  portrait  and 

mention    of 140 

Chicago,    chain    stores    contem- 
plated  in 402 

City  bank,  picture  of 185 

Retail     Druggists'     Associa- 
tion, annual  meeting  of. ..     50 

Chicken  cholera  ad 34S 

remedy    528 

Chickens,  roup  cures  for 480 

Chiggers,  remedy  for 264 

Children,    cultivating    their   pat- 
ronage        248 

China  painting,  gold  luster  for..  220 

Choc-nut    Sundae 193 

Chocolate    almonds    in    the    win- 
dow        331 

cream    Sundae 194 

flip,  formula  of 440 

soldier,  a  soda  formula 192 

syrup    194 

cold,  a  formula  for 258 

formulas    for 258 

Chocolates,     Improving     the    ap- 
pearance   by    brusliing 157 

Cholera    in    chickens,    a    remedy 

for     528 

Christmas  ads 462,  463 

advertising     462,   463 

catalogue    distributed    by    a 

druggist     462 

doll  voting  contest 461 

gifts  of  kodaks 113 

newspaper  ad 462 

trade     515 

Cigar       case,       destroying       the 

worms    in   a 527 

Cigar    Stores    Co.,    United,    sued 

by  C.  M.  Rawlins 353 

Cigars   115 

a   case    for 113 

advertising    347 

increasing  the  sale  of IIS 

the  profit  in 113 


Cigars,    the   value   of  a  circular 

letter  on 83 

Cigarettes,   a   case   for 113 

the  profit  in 113 

Cinchona,  compound  tincture  of, 

restricting   its   sale 328 

Cincinnati     druggists     condemn 

soothing    syrup     samples.   487 
drug  stores,  cooperation  in.   402 

Circular,  an  attractive 171 

on  soap,  mailing  of 20 

Circulating    library,    conducting 

3^    291 

the  profit  iii  k. .. .. .   386 

City  boys  indicted 51 

Claims  on  products,  exagger- 
ated        265 

Claim,  therapeutic,   not  involved 

in  food  and  drugs  act 354 

Clarke,  Chas.  N.,  in  politics 9 

portrait  and  mention  of.       9 

Clarkson,  Robert,   store  of 494 

Cleaning  fluid  for  graduates  and 

other   utensils    165 

glasses    390,391 

liquids   containing  gasoline.    396 

silverware   quickly 341 

utensils,  a  fluid  for 165 

wall    paper 219,220 

Clerks,      drug,     organization     in 

Columbus,  Ohio 92 

experiences  with 432,  433 

salaries   gradually   rising  in 

Canada    445 

unregistered,    hiring 269 

Cleveland  pharmacy,  leaks  in  a.  501 
Cleveland    School    of    Pharmacy, 

new   dean  of 356,  407 

Cllffe,  William  L...  photographed 

in   his   store 230 

Clock,  a  sign  on 337 

Coal  tar  creosote,  saponifled. . .  .      36 
dip,  a  window  display  of  205 
Cobb,    John    B.,    withdraws    suit 

against  the  United  Drug  Co...      90 
Coblentz,     Dr.     Virgil,     mention 

of    316 

Professor     Virgil     and     the 

World    sensation 178 

Virgin,  portrait  and  mention 

of    272 

Coca  and  other  habit-forming 
drugs,  the  question  of  omit- 
ting   them    from  U.   S.    P.    and 

N.  F.  preparations 224 

Coca-Cola,    litigation 178 

Cocaine  crusade  in  Pittsburg...    180 
prosecutions    In    Pennsylva- 
nia        180 

sellers      of,      prosecuted     in 

Pennsylvania    136 

Cockroach  powder 395 

Cognac    483 

Cohen,     David     Irving,     portrait 

and   sketch   of 450 

Cohen,  Dr.  Solomon  Soils,  his  ad- 
dress at  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting.  362 

Cold  cream,  benzoated 33 

demonstrating    a    pack- 
age   of 424 

effect   of   heat   on 507 

good  formulas  for 482 

perfume    for    109 

pushing  your  own 424 

vanishing    mentholated.    220 

creams,    greaseless 106 

Coleman,  Dr.  S.  S.,   picture  of...   523 

Collodion,    an   iodine 395 

compound,    dispensing 264 

Colonel  Jock,  a  soda  formula. .  .    194 
Coloring  agent,  green,  for  salve.  176 

liquid  glass 308 

solutions    with    reacting    in- 
gredients         508 

Colors   for  mouth-washes 43 

Combinations    and    the    Supreme 

Court    226 

Comb    sale 241 

Commissions    on    prescriptions.  .   133 
paid  to  youngsters  for  sell- 
ing drugs 461 

Comparison  of  city   and  country 

pharmacies    7 

Compounding     prescrip  tlons,. 

rules  for    517 

Cones  for  ice  cream,  adultera- 
tion   of 356 

Confectionery  stores,  competition 

of    7 

Confidence  game  perpetrated  on 

a  druggist 250 

Conrad,   John    F.,    Ph.C 275 

Constitutionality     of     food     and 

drugs   act 178 

Containers  for  dispensing  oils..   165 

for  liquid  corn  remedy 40 

small,     in     the     prescription 

department    385 

Contest  at  the  counter,  a  flag. .    200 
guessing    169 


Contract  plan  killed 177 

direct,    in   Canada 269 

Contributions    solicited     by    the 

Bulletin 5 

Cooban  &  Co..  B.  S.,  store  of. . . 

307    219 
Cooban,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  home  of!  189 

portrait  of Ill 

portrait  and  mention  of.  18S 
Cooban,  B.  S.:  "Handling  Photo- 
graphic  Supplies"    Ill 

Cooban's  corn  cure  window  dis- 
play   (illustrated) 42C 

shampoo    396 

Cooban,  Sr.,  P.,  home  of 146 

Cooperation  in  Cincinnati 402 

Cooperative    advertising    by    the 

C.  R.  D.  A 46 

buying  movement  and  N.  W. 

D.  A 442 

organizations    268 

Cooperative  Drug  Co.,  store  of.  .    494 
Cooper,   S.    C:    "A   Summer   Stay 
at   Lion's   Head,   Ontario"    (il- 
lustrated)         281 

Copaiba,  preparing  emulsions  of.  370 
Coram,  John  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

portrait    of 100 

Cork  law  in  Michigan,   Poison..   402 
Corks,  removing  from  bottles  of 

pills  and   tablets 211 

removing   tight 386 

special,     for     containers     of 

poisons   289 

Corn   buskers'    lotion    sign 460 

remedy,  liquid,  container  for 

a   40 

Cost  and  selling  prices  very  Im- 
portant     383,   384 

Cough     syrup,     advertising,     by 

Peters,    W.    C 23 

a  window   display   of...   420 

Counter-prescribing     4 

in  Canada,  litigation 

over   136 

In  Great  Britain 134 

Country  boys  preferable 61 

estate  of  W.  G.  Marshall  of 

Cleveland 60 

Coupon  plan  of  price  protection.  417 

discussed.   455 

validity  of  questioned.  448 

Coupons,  distributing  free  soda.    198 

Cover,  new,  for  Bulletin 227 

Crayton  &  Co.,  A.  F.,  their  booth 

at  the  county   fair 524 

C.   R.   D.   A.    supported   by  N.   A. 

R.   D.  Notes 441 

Cream,    camphor 130 

casein     massage 480 

cold,  effect  of  heat  on 507 

good  formulas  for 482 

greaseless,     some     points 

about 128 

lotion,  violet " 213 

"peroxide,"     greaseless 526 

plain.    In   sodas 344 

toilet,  a  satisfactory  formu- 
la   for 126 

Credit,  the  retailer's 73 

Creosote  carbonate,  an  elixir  of. 

Is    impracticable..   220 
assay  of  elixir  of...  350 
from  coal  tar,  saponified....      36 
Creutz,    Edwin    P.:    "Show-Card 

Writing"    459 

Cripps,     Ernest     C:       "A     Close 

Call"    244 

Cron's    store 67 

Crossing  the  street,  objection  of 

the  people  to 271 

Crude  drugs  attacked  by  Insects. 

158.  169 

in  the  windows 37J 

keeping    free    from    in- 
sects      440 

preserving 158 

Cubanola    Sundae 193 

Cups  in  public  places  unsanitary.  401 
Cure,     propriety     of     using     the 

word  on  labels 265 

Curry,    H.    M. :    "A    Tooth    Paste 

Window"     513 

"Making    Effective    Window 

Displays"    456,    457,468 

"Window  Displays" 161 

Curry,  H.  M.,  portrait  of 161 

Customer,  handling  a  tough  (il- 
lustrated)        207 

Customer's    card   goods,    keeping 
a  record  of  the  manufacturer..  384 

Cutting  In  Canada 446 

C.    W.   D.    Co.    bitterly    criticizes 

Goddard    441 

cut  off  from  A.  D.  S 312 

Cyanide  in  dish   water 1S8 

nearly   causes   death 246 

of      potassium,      committing 

suicide  with 207 

Cycle  phosphate,  a  soda  formu- 
la       258 
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Dadd,     Robert     M.,     Milwaukee, 

Wis.,   home  of 98 

Day,  Prof.  Wm.  B.,  portrait  and 

mention    of 365 

portrait    of 274 

Deaf  clerks,  the  prospects  of...   264 
Death  benefit  association  idea..   341 

idea    519 

Decision    of    the   Supreme   Court 

on  the  Standard  oil  case 225 

Decolorizing  carbolic  acid 484 

tincture   of   iodine.. 219.    300,  394 
Dehner,  Edward  P.,  portrait  and 

mention    of 5? 

Delegates,     system    of     electing 

them  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D 416 

Delivery  service,  the  need  of. . .   427 
Dentifrice,  pushing  my  own....    468 

Denver,  fifty  drug  stores  In 402 

Deodorizing   benzine 218 

perspiration,   formulas  for..   307 
Department  of  Agriculture,  strife 

in    399 

of     public     health,     bill     to 

create  a 415 

Depilatories,    liquid 218 

several  formulas  for 218 

Dermal  Cream,  advertising 83 

Deterioration  in  drugs,  prevent- 
ing       158 

of  syrups 159 

Deutsche  Apotheker  Verein,  six- 
tieth   anniversary    of 443 

Diehl,     C.     Louis,     portrait    and 

mention    of 366 

Diekman,  George  C,  portrait  of.   229 
Difficult  prescriptions  dispensed.  345 

three    306,  307 

Digitalis,  infusion  of  made  from 

the   English    drug 369,  370 

Dimmitt,   Addison,    portrait  of.  .    186 

Dip,  a  window  display  of 203 

for  stock,  formulas  of 174 

Dlppel's  animal   oil 203 

Direct    buying 382 

its   advantages 382 

Directory,  a  nurses' 32 

Discoloration  in  prescriptions...    483 
Discounting     bills,     the     import- 
ance   of.. .376,    377,   378 
the    saving   from....    334 
two   letters   on.. 435,  436 
with    borrowed 

money     376' 

how  much  Is  saved  by 378 

Discounts  on  quantity  purchases.  382 

what  they  amount  to 378 

Dispensing    by    prescriptions    in 

Great    Britain 134 

capsules,   tablets,  pills,   sup- 
positories,   etc 79 

difficult    prescriptions 345 

doctor,  dealing  with 435 

hints    157,  158 

by    Joseph   Hart 507 

medical    4 

oils   in   elastic   capsules 474 

prescriptions,  a  method  of. .    435 

Displaying  post-cards.... 421 

Display  of  rubber  goods 28 

Distemper  remedies 264 

Distillation     conducted     in     the 

window    372 

Ditrapani,  A.,   pharmacy  of 409 

Dobell's    solution    and    hydrogen 

peroxide     incompatible 508 

Dockum    pharmacy,    picture    of 

the     495 

Dohme,  Louis,  death  of 9 

portrait  and  mention  of.       9 

"Dollar  Ideas" 32,   33,  78,  79, 

119,  165,  211,   248 

Doll  voting  contest 461 

for    the    holiday 

season     460 

Doolittle,   Dr.,    succeeds   McCabe 
on    Board    of   Food   and   Drug 

Inspection    442 

Dope,  a  drama  in  one  act 53 

Dort,  E.  H.,  portrait  of 12 

Dressings  for  Sundaes 303 

Drinking   cups   In    public  places 

unsanitary 401 

Drops,  prince's,   history  of 203 

Drug  clerks  of  the  slums 471 

Druggists  fair  to  the  public 205 

In   politics 9 

politicians   54,     55 

with    shaved    heads     (illus- 
trated)       342 

Drug  habitues  in  the  drama 53 

store,  advertising  a 83 

at  a  summer  resort,  con- 
ducting a 243 

chains  in  the  east 49 

experience.   Its   meaning 

defined  136 

finance    516 


Drug  Store  Sketches,  a  new  de- 
partment  in    the   Bulletin. 

52,     53 
stores,    limiting   the   number 

of 204 

Drugs  adulterated 323 

in    the    window 373 

misbranding     of 488 

Dubois,  Dr.  Norman  A.,  Dean  of 
the    Cleveland     School    of 

Pharmacy     356 

portrait  and  mention  of....  407 
Dugan,  Lawrence  J.,  portrait  of.  12 
Durable,  M.  L.:  "A  Cure  for  the 

Suicide  Bug"    29 

Dunlap,  Dr.,  departs  from  Wash- 
ington on  leave  of  ab- 
sence        442 

Dunlap,     W.     J.,     a     Hallowe'en 

window  of  cough  syrup 420 

Dunning,   H.   A.   B.:   "The   Phar- 
macy     and      Therapeutics     of 

'606'"    14 

Duplicating  stock,  avoiding 158 

Dusting  powder,  an  antiseptic. .    472 
Dutch   windmill  in   the  window.    420 

Dyeing  horse  hair 350 

Dyes  for  the  hair 220 

E 

Earl  Drug  Co.,  store  of 319 

Earning     capacity     of     different 

druggists     503 

Eastern  store   opening 466 

Eberle,  A.  R.,  his  show  cards....  448 
specimens    of    his    show 

cards    453 

Eberle,  E.   G.,  portrait  of 143 

Ebner,    F.    G.:    "No    Soda    Like 

Wlechmann's"    256 

"Selling      Goods      by      Tele- 
phone"      427,  428 

Eckers,  J.   P.,  store  of 275 

Eckstein,     S.     A.,     portrait     and 

mention   of    493 

Economy  in  the  drug  store 69 

Editors,      pharmaceutical,      edi- 
torial  on    141 

Effervescent   salt  that   does   not 

effervesce 484 

Egg  drinks,   how  to  mix 195 

malted    milk,    dispensing....   508 

Ehrlich's  remedy 8 

Electing  delegates   to   the   N.   A. 

R.  D.,  system  of 416 

Elegant  dispensing   507 

Ellel,   Leo,  death  of 96 

portrait  and  mention  of.     96 
Elixir,   a  compound  laxative....    128 

amygdalae  compositum 511 

aromatic,   its  preparation...   369 

preparation  of 122 

cardamomi    compositum. 511,   512 
compound     digestive,     argu- 
ment  over  its   value 364 

lactated    pepsin,     80    grains, 

formula  of 396 

of    creosote    carbonate,    for- 
mula of.. .   350 
I  s      imprac- 
ticable... .    220 
of  iron,   quinine  and  strych- 
nine          43 

of     terpin     hydrate     double 

strength,    formula    of 369 

santal  and  saw  palmetto....   176 
vanillini    compositum...  .511,   512 
Elkln,    Jr.,    W.    S.,    his    presenta- 
tion speech   at   the  N. 
A.    R.   D.    convention..    419 

mention  of 444 

portrait  and  mention  of. 

10,  415 
retires    from    Executive 

Committee 10 

Emanuel,     Louis,     portrait     and 

sketch  of  54 

Embalming    fluids    526 

Emulsifying  agents 38 

metallic    173 

fixed  oils  with  Castile  soap.  370 
Emulsions     of     balsam    copaiba, 

preparation  of  370 

.rate  of  formation  of 38 

Endowments  for  schools  and  col- 
leges of  pharmacy 49 

English  sherbet 258 

Engstrom,  E.  O.,  portrait  of 284 

Engstrom,    Ernst    O.:    "The   Na- 

tional  Association  of  Boards".    284 
Enzyme,      action      hindered      by 

alcohol    173 

Ergoxanthine  !.!!'.!!   173 

Erlstoff.      Prince,      picture      and 

mention  of   426 

Errant,  Joseph  W.,   cartoon  of!!    278 
portrait  and  mention  of.  412 

Error,  an  apprentice's 68,     69 

Escape,    a    narrow leo 


Essays,  general,  complimented..      36 
Essential    oils,    preserving   them 

against  a  terebinthinate  odor.   475 
Essentials   of  a  reputable  phar- 
macist      358 

Ethereal   oil    81 

Euthymol,  window  display  of. .  .    393 
Examination,  an  Illinois..  71,   72, 
117,  118,   163,   164,   209,   210, 

211,  247,  295,   296 

an  Indiana 71 

cheating  at  a  Kentucky....    269 
questions — see    also    "Board 
Questions  Answered." 
Excipient     for     a     menthol     and 

creosote  pill   350 

Exciplents    for    pills 243 

"Exciting  Experiences".  .  .66,    67, 

68,   69,  206.   207,   509 
Exhibit  at  a  county  fair,   drug- 
gist's         37 

Expense,    percentage    of    in    the 

drug  business   267 

Experiences    with    clerks.  ...  432,  433 
Extract  of  beef,  nutritive  value 

of    479 

of  vanilla 395 

Eye,    bleaching   a   black 507 

lotion,   an   incompatible 351 

F 

Face    lotion    525 

nientholated,       formulas 

of     394 

Fahey   bill    179 

Failures     In     business,     reasons 

for    183 

Farmers,  advertising  among  the  346 
Farmer's  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company     519 

Faser,  Henry   M.,   Oxford,   Miss., 

portrait  of   101 

Federal  anti-narcotic  law  needed.   314 
the  need  of  270 

food  and  drugs  act 325 

Federation    proposed    of    the    A. 

Ph.   A.    and   the  N.    A.    R.    D. .  .    413 
Fee  for  filing  an  application  for 
registration,    increased    in    Il- 
linois        221 

Fenner,  Jasper  A.,  photographed 

in     his    store 452 

Ferguson,  S.  S.,  Pocatello,  Ore- 
gon,  picture  of 101 

Ferric  chloride,  percentage  com- 
position   of 518 

solution,    percentage 
composition   of....    482 
Filling    capsules,    a   method   of.  .    431 
kegs  and   carboys,   a   device 

for    515 

Film  cement 351 

Filtering  apparatus  in  the  win- 
dow        371 

gasoline   for   motor   cars....    219 

Finn,  W.   J.,   mention   of 441 

Finneran,  James   F.,   portrait  of.     21 

Finney,  Bert,   store   of 494 

Fire  insurance   180 

protection,    necessity   of.   445 
the  folly   of  Ignoring...      53 

protection    ISO 

Five-cent    sales    deprecated    by 

Junius  Pestle   ....    340 

the  value  of 434 

Flag  contest  at  the  soda  coun- 
ter        200 

Flavor,     lemon,     for     the     soda 

fountain   194 

Flavoring  extracts  condemned..    135 
necessity  of  true  la- 

^  bels   for    135 

Flies,  how  to  destroy  them.. 76,     77 
destroyed    with    insect    pow- 

„  der     166 

Floor  oils    42 

Flowers,  a  druggist's  hobby.!..      62 

Fluidextracts,  astringent 429,   430 

.„,  gelatinization  of.  430 

Fly-bane  for  cattle 308 

Fly   chasers  for  cattle 308 

Fly-paper,    sticky    527 

Pogas,    W.   H.,   portrait   of 187 

Food   and   drug  examinations...    488 
prosecutions  In  1910     47 
and  drugs  act  constitutional.   178 
Taf  t's     act     to 

„      ,  amend 312 

Foods,  adulterated 324 

Footpad,  the  druggist  and  the. .     18 

Foot  powder 434 

Forbes,    J.    Mitchell,    death    of! ! .   91 
Ford,  Charls   H.,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

home  of  320 

Ford,  Charles  M.,  appointed  to 
the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Health    315 
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Formaldehyde   solutions,    restor- 
ing       264 

I'oster  anti-narcotic  bill 45 

revenue    bill    in 
Congress    ....      90 

bill  and  N.  W.  D.  A 442 

objections    to    tlie 45 

Fountains,    soda,     in    small    vil- 
lages        197 

Fowler's    solution    administered 

in    milk    508 

Franzbranntweln    483 

Free  goods  and  bonuses 382 

iodine    for    prescriptions....      43 
preventing     the     forma- 
tion  of    122 

Freeman-Miles     plan     of     price 

protection     489 

Freeman-MUes     plan      of     price 

protection   discussed    454 

Freeman-MUes      plan      of      price 
protection,     expense     involved 

in     455 

Freeman  Perfume  Co.  and  price 

protection    417 

Freerlcks,    Frank    H.,    his    views 
on     the     Sherman 

act    315 

mention    of 448 

portrait     and     men- 
tion of    417 

Freerlcks,    Frank    H.:    "Wanted: 
A  Valid  Price  Protection  Plan" 

454,    455,  456 
French,   Howard    B.,    portrait    of 
presented  to  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege  of    Pharmacy 179 

Frledenburg,  M.  W.,   portrait  of.   186 
Frollnger,      E.       F..      Nashville, 

Tenn.,    portrait    of 101 

Frost    on    windows,    preventing.    528 
Frosting   and    steaming   of   win- 
dows,  to    prevent 41 

windows    87 

Frozen    sherbet    192 

taffy,    formula   of 257 

Fruit   juices,    preserving 439 

preserving    351 

special,    a    soda    formula.  .  .  .    194 
the   dangers    of    unwashed.  .      76 
Fuhrmann,     Chas.     J.,     and     his 
famllv   at  Camp   Lanac    (illus- 
trated)         249 

Fukien  Drug  Co.,   pharmacy  of..   258 
Fulkerson.     Roy:     "Andrew    and 

Imogene"    70 

Fumlgants,   getting  business  on.      32 
Funnel    rest,    an    ingenious    (il- 
lustrated)         337 

G 

Gale,  William  H.,   death   of 313 

Gallant,    store    of 171 

Gallant's  pharmacy   (illustrated)   171 

Gait,  Edward  P.,  portrait  of 186 

Gasoline   cleaning  liquids 396 

filtering   for   motor    cars....    219 
Gaudet,  E.  L. :  "A  Handy  Capsule 
Arrangement  for  the  Prescrip- 
tion  Counter"    431 

Gayle,  J.  W.,  portrait  of 274 

Gelatlnizatlon  of  astringent  fluid- 
extracts    430 

General    Essays,    a   new    depart- 
ment   in   the   Bulletin 53 

Generator,  acetylene,  on  an  auto     43 
German     Apothecaries'      Society, 
celebration    of    sixtieth    anni- 
versary        443 

Gibbard,  G.  E.,  portrait  of 142 

Gibson,    Charles,    mention    of.  .  .    443 

Ginger   ale,   bottled 194 

Jamaica,  restricting  Its  sale.   328 
the    variability    of    different 

varieties   of 370 

Gladding,    C.    P.,    on    the    subject 

of   Sundav   closing 444 

Glass,  colored  liquid 308 

obscuring    87 

pestles    recommended 520 

porcelain     and      bric-a-brac, 

repairing    86 

Glasses,     cleaning 390.   391 

Glassware  in   the  window 372 

Gleghorn,     James    S.,     his     large 

sign    393 

Glucosldal    drugs,   preserving....    261 

Glue  for  paper  pads 263 

Glycerin,      benzoin      and      rose- 
water    lotion    484 

Glycerlte  of  iron  chloride 396 

of  pancreatln 308 

Goddard    and    C.    W.    D.    Co.    at 

swords'    points    441 

•Godding,  John  G.,  Boston,  Mass., 

home  of 99 


Godding,  John  Q.,  cartoon  of...    321 
elected    president  of 

the  A.  Ph.  A 155 

portrait    of 155 

stores    of 156 

Mrs.   John   G.,  portrait   of...    155 
Golden  seal,  artificial  cultivation 

of     484 

becoming  scarce 400 

cultivation  of 444 

sunset  Sundae 195 

Goldfish   and    canary    birds   as  a 

side    line 114 

Gold,  to  find  the  number  of  car- 
ats  in    226 

luster    for   china    painting..    220 
Goodale,  M.  H.:  "No  Side-Line".    116 
Good,  James  M.,   portrait  of.  . .  .    147 
Goodrich,  H.  F.:    "What  is  Sales- 
manship?"  65,     66 

Government     interference     with 

private  enterprise 322,  323 

Graduation    prerequisite. 270,  357,   358 

in     Illinois 133 

law  sought  by 
Illinois  phar- 
macists           50 

measures    311 

some    views    on 

the     433,   434 

Grape  float 193 

rickey    for    the   fountain....    248 
Greaseless    creams,    some    points 

about 128 

"peroxide"     cream 526 

Greater  legal  department  of  the 

N.    A.    R.    D 418 

Green  coloring  agent  for  salve.  176 
Green,    Jr.,    Frank:    "Cooperative 

Local    Advertising" 385 

Gregg,    Elizaebth,    portrait    and 

mention    of 140 

Gregory,  Dean  Willis  G.,  honored  269 
Willis     G.,     Buffalo,     N.     Y., 

home    of    189 

portrait    of 228 

Griffiths,  Edward  H.:  "Regaining 
a    Poisonous   Prescription"....      66 

Gross   profit,    percentage   of 500 

Guessing    contest,    a 169 

Guilford,  H.   B.,  cartoon  of 103 

portrait  and  mention  of.  418 
portrait  and  sketch  of..  104 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  home  of    105 

store    of 105 

Mrs.     H.      B.,     portrait     and 

mention    of 104 

Gulf    or   Mexico,    a    vacation    on 

the 283 

Gymnasium  in  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege  of   Pharmacy 91 

H 

Hacking,   C.   B..   portrait    of 514 

Hacking,    C.    B.:    "The   Day    Be- 
fore  Christmas"    514 

Hagar,  J.  C,  portrait  of 142 

Halmowltz,    Morris:    "The    Drug 

Clerk  of  the  Slums" 471 

Hair,  a  peculiar  dressing  for  the     95 

brush  sale 240 

dyes    220 

oils,   red 129 

pomade,  to  remove  kinks...    176 

tonic,    foaming 43 

formula    440 

Hall  &  Lyon  Co.  of  Boston  reor- 
ganized           49 

Hallberg   fund 135,   180 

Hallberg's    home,    an    appeal    to 

pay  the  indebtedness  on 49 

Hallowe'en     corn     cure     window 

(illustrated)    426 

window  of  cough  syrup   (il- 
lustrated)         420 

Handles  in  pestles,  resetting...  431 
Harrington  Drug  Co.,  store  of.  .  56 
Hart,    Joseph:    "Some    Practical 

Dispensing    Hints"     507 

"Useful    Hints    for   the   Pre- 

scriptionlst"      157,  158 

Hastings,  George  W.,  store  of.  .  495 
Harvard  Aero  Club,  meeting  of..  234 
Hatton  «&:  Laws,  pharmacy  of..  56 
Haughn  Drug  Co.,  William,  store 

of    275 

Hay,     Charles     L.,    Dubois,     Pa., 

home    of     188 

Haynes.  W.  J.,  store  of 319 

Hays,  Francis  B.,  portrait  of .  .  .  .  142 
Headache  powder,  a  troublesome 

formula   for    220 

Healing    oil 176 

Health  bureau,  the  president  of.       2 
national   department  of,   ap- 
proved by  A.  M.   A 312 


Health,   public,   bill    to   create   a 

department  of   415 

Heaters,  a  permanent  paint  for.  440 
Heavenly  slush,  a  soda  formula.  257 
Heffner,  Edgar   F..   Lock  Haven, 

Pa.,  home  of 98,  184 

on  narcotic  prescriptions       S 
portrait  and  mention  of. 

184,  376 

portrait    of loi 

Heffner,  Edgar  F.:  "The  Import- 
ance  of  Discounting   Bills"... 
„  376.  377 

Hegeman     corporation     in     New 

\ork,    profits    of 604 

Heimstreet.  E.  B.:  "Canary  Birds 

and    Goldfish"    114 

Heimstreet.  E.  B..  Palmyra,  Wis., 

portrait    of loi 

portrait  and  mention  of.  272 

Hektograph    inks 175 

Helfman,  John:  "Fourteen  Stores 

Under  One  Head" 68 

Helfman,   John,   portrait   of 143 

Help,    handling   the 28 

Hemoglobin    and    calcium    glyc- 
erophosphate,  syrup   of 87 

Henderson,    Ernest    W.:    "Reset- 
ting Handles  in   Pestles" 431 

Heusel,  Frank  J.,  picture  of...  219 
Hexter,   Stephen,    mention    of.  . .    506 

Hinckley   bill   in  Michigan 289 

Hitchcock,  Geo.  H.,  death  of 445 

Hog  poisoning,  a  case  of 439 

Hogs,  a  mixture  for  spaying.  . .      87 

a  remedy   for   worms   In 484 

Holiday   business,   boosting  the.   460 

post-cards,   sale  of 423 

season,    doll    voting    contest 

for    460 

Holliday,  Frank  E.,  mention  of.   443 
Holllster,  A.  H.,  bequeathed  $10,- 
000  for   a  fellowship  in  phar- 
macy    49      50 

Holzhauer,  Charles  W.,  home  of!  144 
portrait  and  mention  of.  406 

portrait  of 149 

Holzhauer,  Charles  W.:  "My  Best 

Paying  Side  Line" 240 

"Window   Displays"    149 

Home  of  the  Goddlngs   In  Boston.   155 
Honeymoon    pansy,   a    soda    for- 
mula        193 

Hopp,  L.  C,  on  cerate  and  oint- 
ment bases   I69 

Horse  hair,  a   dye  for 350 

Horseradish,   tincture  of 351 

Hot  drinks,  good  formulas  for..    521 

Hot  soda 196 

how  to  serve 196 

Hottlnger,  Anton,  burial  of 355 

Huggan,  Henry  D.,  Boston,  home 

of   189 

portrait  and  mention  of.     19 

Huhn,  Charles  H..  home  of 145 

on  the  subject  of  Sunday 

closing    443 

Humphrey,  Dr.  J.  D.,  cartoon  of.  359 

Hurry-up  chocolate   syrup 194 

Hydrastis,    artificial    cultivation 

of    484 

becoming  scarce   400 

cultivation  of 444 

Hydrogen  peroxide  and  Dobell's 
solution    I  n  c  o  m- 

patlble     508 

below     standard....    488 
can  be  sold  In  Ohio 
b  y        pharmacists 

only     224 

In  general  stores. . .     47 
may  be  sold  by  any- 
body    399,   400 

some       Interesting 

facts    about 261 

Hynson,  Henry  P.,  guest  of  De- 
troit pharmacists 180 

Hynson,  Westcott  &  Co.,  store  of 

(Illustrated)     201 

Hypophosphltes  compound  U.   S. 

P.,    preparation   of 121 

preparation  of  the  syrup...   369 


Ice  cream  cones,  adulteration  of.  356 

soda,  serving 390 

storing   344 

creams,   formulas  of 391 

Ichthyol,    economizing    508 

Ilkhardt,  W.  K.,  on  the  price  of 

dispensing  salvarsan  solution.   446 
Illinois,  an   examination  in..  163,   164 
examination,  an.. 71,  72,  117, 

118,   209,   210.  211,   247,   295.  296 
Itinerant  vender  law  knocked 
out  in  134 
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Illiterate  orders.. 36,  82,  126.  168, 
215,  253,  299,  300,  341,  342,  389, 

436,  473,  518,   520 
Illness  of  Errant  and  Muir..412,  413 

Imide,  definition  of 481 

Impurities  in  lime  water 261 

Incompatible  mixture,  an 483 

prescriptions    123,  124 

Indiana  board   examination 30 

examination,   an 71 

pliarmacists    want    a    repre- 
sentative     on     tile     State 

board  of  healtli 313 

some    new   laws   in 222 

Infusion  of  digitalis  made  from 

the  Englisii   drug 369,  370 

Ink,  black,  for  show  cards 394 

blue-black    43 

for  rubber  stamps 394 

for    show    cards 394 

invisible 42 

Inks   for  show  cards 505 

hektograph     176 

Innocent,    punishing   the 44 

Insecticide,    a    general 307 

law,  the  47 

trade,  opportunities  of 213 

Insecticides,      standards      estab- 
lished        48 

Insect   powder,    active    principle 

of    438 

Insects  in  crude  drugs 158,  159 

preventing..   440 

Insurance  against   Are 180 

the     neces- 
sity   of..    445 

carelessness    271 

Interchanging    certificates 286 

Interstate   anti-narcotic  legisla- 
tion     413,  414 

Interstate  Association  of  Boards 

of  Pharmacy    445 

Interstate  Association  of  Boards 

■of  Pharmacy,  officers  of. .   445 

requirements    395 

Inventory    figures    502 

Invisible  ink   42 

Invoice  payments,  a  record  of..     61 

Invoices,  checking   35 

Iodine     and     collodion     mixture, 

dispensing     264 

collodion,    an    395 

decolorizing  tincture  of. 219, 

300,  394 
deterioration  of  tincture  of.  159 

free,  for  prescriptions 43 

keeping  the  tincture  of 159 

N.  F.  carbolized  solution  of.   128 
preparation   of   the   tincture 

by  displacement 370 

Iodoform,  odor  of,  masked  with 

balsam    of   Peru 157 

poisoning,  a  false  case  of..   160 

Iron  and  acid  Incompatible 527 

a  process  of  silvering 218 

chloride,  glycerite  of 396 

quinine  and  strychnine  elixir     43 
quinine,   strychnine   and    ar- 
senic prescription,  price  of  126 
subcarbonate,  d  i  s  p  e  n  s  ing 

capsules   of    507 

Irvine,  Ephralm  D.,  portrait  of.   142 

Itinerant  vender  law 4 

in  Minnesota.   134 
knocked     out 
in    Illinois.    134 

legislation     288 

vending      discussed      b  y 

Frank    C.    Ullrich 487 

discussed    by    Professor 

Kauflfman    486 

license   for    4 

Iver  Johnson's  Arm  &  Cycle 
Works  against  mail  order 
houses    7 

J 

Jacobs    Pharmacy    Company,    of 

Atlanta,  branching  out 445 

Jamaica    ginger,    restricting    its 

y  sale 328 

James,    Frederick  K.,   pharmacy 

of   276 

portrait  and  mention  of.  139 

store  of 14g 

Japan,    an    American    pharmary 

in    452 

Jenkins,  R.  J.:  "A  Flag  Contest 

at  the  Soda  Counter" 200 

Jensen,  Peder,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of   Ig3 

Jewelry  exploiting '.".'.*.'.   115 

•Jobbers'  profit  becoming  less...'  182 
Jobbing       salesmen,       excessive 

number   of    442 

Johnson  cancer-cure  case  de- 
cided by  Supreme  Court 223 


Johnson,   Charles  D.,  in   politics.  140 

portrait  and  mention  of.   140 

Johnson,  Charles  W.,  portrait  of  228 

Jordan,  C.  D.,  portrait  of 186 

Joseph,        Charles:         "Morphine 

Powders  of   One   Grain  Each".   509 
Journals,   old  copies   wanted.  .  .  .    299 

K 

Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  H. :  "An  Econom- 
ical Match  Distributor  (illus- 
trated)        430 

Kauffman,  Prof.  George  B.,  men- 
tion  of   486 

Kantrowitz,    Hugo,   mention  of. .  443 

portrait    of 142 

Kaposi's   ointment 43 

Kauffman,  George  B.,  Columbus, 

Ohio,  home  of 188 

Kay,  E.  M.,  store  of 408 

Keenan,  Thomas  J.,  portrait  of.   142 
Keene,   Jerome   J.,   portrait  of..   187 

Keeping   crude    drugs 158 

Keifer,  Addie  B.,  on  a  circulat- 
ing  library    386,  387 

Kelly,  E.  F.,  portrait  of 274 

Kelly,  Gage  Y.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 

portrait  of   100 

Kennedy,  Carl  C,   portrait  of...   154 
Kennedy,  Carl  C. :  "Window  Dis- 
plays"      154 

Kennedy,  E.  J.,  portrait  of 142 

Kentucky,   a   trip   into 279 

druggists  arrange  for  in- 
struction in  pharmaceu- 
tical  jurisprudence    224 

Kerosene  liniment 176 

Kidney  and  liver  remedy 483 

Klein,  E.  P.,  portrait  of 187 

Knowles,    R.    S.,    of    Vancouver, 

mention    of 445 

Koch,  A.  H.,   discusses  the  price 

of    salvarsan    prescriptions....  446 
Koch,   Julius  A.,   portrait   of....    228 

Kodak  agencies    112 

goods,    mail    order    business 

on 115 

Kodaks,  building  business  in..,   112 
enthusiasm  over  the  line...   112 

for    Christmas    gifts 113 

the  line  of    114 

Koechl  &  Co.,  Victor,  agents  for 

"606"     40 

Kola  soda  syrups 308 

Kerker,  E.  C,  store  of 56 

Kotte's       pharmacy,       euthymol 

window  display  in 393 

Koumiss    173 

Kradwell,  G.   V.,  portrait  of 187 

Kraemer,  Henry,  portrait  of 142 

Krause,  John,  portrait  of 55 

Kremers,   Dr.   Edward,   Madison, 

Wis.,   home  of. ...      98 

portrait  of   228 

Kreso  dip,  a  window  display  of.  205 
booth    at    a    county    fair 

(illustrated)     524 

Kuflewski,    Stanley    J.,    portrait 
of   12 

L 

Labeling    a    compound    solution 

of     vanillin     527 

Labels,  adhesive,  for  combs  and 

brushes    475 

a  quick  way  of  removing. . .   338 

Label    varnish    508 

Laboratory  of  Dr.   C.   B.  Lowe..    207 
Lactated  pepsin,   80  grains,  for- 
mula of  elixir 396 

Ladish,  E.  H.,  home  of 144 

portrait  and  mention  of.  273 
Larkln,  Loren  D.,  discusses  win- 
dow trims 329 

Larklns  Soap  Co.,  club  plan  of.'.       4 
Larkspur,  tincture  of,   filtering.   122 
LascofC,  J.  Leon,  his  window  dis- 
play  of   drugs 335 

on   the    elements   of  a 

reputation    358 

Lavender  compound,  the  tincture 

of,  the  value  of  the  oils  In...   370 
Law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poi- 
sons   In    Michigan 222 

Law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poi- 
sons in  New  York 22' 

Laxative  elixir    !!!!!!   128 

Lead   arsenate,   proper   composi- 
tion  of   .  48 

Lee,    Mrs.    William    E.,    portrait 

and  mention  of 419 

William  E..  on  the  subject  of 

Sunday    closing 443 

Leedom,    Charles,    photographed 

In   his   store jg^ 

Legal    department   of   the  N. 'a. 
R.   D.,    ambitious   plans   for. . .    135 


Legal    department   of    the   N.    A. 

R.    D.,    the    greater 418 

Legislation,  anti-narcotic.  .  .413,  414 
Legislative  control  of  pharmacy  137 
Lehn  &  Fink  and   the   food  and 

drugs    act    178 

Leith,  Harvey  I.,  home  of 146 

portrait  and  mention  of.  415 

Lemon  beverages 258 

fancy    392 

flavor  for  the  soda  fountain.  194 
Leslie,  Clyde  S.:   "A  Tip  on  Fill- 
ing Capsules"    431 

"Hustling      for      Christmas 

Trade"    515 

Letaw,  David,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of    465 

Letaw,   Hyman  H.,   portrait  and 

mention    of    465 

Letaw's  pharmacy  in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  a 
sketch  of  (illus- 
trated)      465,  466 

picture  of   466 

Lettering  for  show  cards 505 

Leverty,  John  A.,  portrait  of. .  187 
Library,    circulating,    the    profit 

in   a    386,  387 

conducting   a   circulating.  . . 

291,  386 

Lids,    removing    79 

Life    insurance,    mutual 519 

Liggett,    Louis    K.,    a    high-sal- 
aried man  10 

his  connection  with  the   re- 
organization of  the  United 

Drug  Co 90 

portrait  and  mention  of .  . .  .      10 
Lilac  toilet  water,  formulas  for.  129 
Lime  water,  a  new  way  of  mak- 
ing           79 

free    476 

impurity  in   261 

Lindvall,  Gus,   home  of 144 

Lingenfelder,  Walter  L.,  portrait 

of   143 

Liniment,    kerosene 176 

of   camphor  compound 174 

window  display    476 

Linlmentum    terebinthinse    acet- 

icum  N.  P.,  preparation  of 121 

Linoleum,    cleaning 472 

for  a  store 40 

Lion's    Head,    Ontario,     pictures 

taken  at   281 

Linseed  oil  soap 484 

Liquid    bluing    396 

glass,  coloring 308 

shampoo    soap     508 

soap     525 

Liquor  antiseptlcus,  the  value  of 

the  oils  In 370 

Illegitimate  sale  of,  opposed 

by  druggists 326,   327,   328 

illegitimate  traffic  in 314 

law    In    Michigan,    an    effort 

to  change    180 

legislation    89 

peril   In   Indiana 268 

prosecutions  4 

question  discussed  by  the 
West  Virginia  Pharmaceu- 
tical   Association 326 

reforms  in  pharmacy 328 

selling    for    medicinal    pur- 
poses       123 

in  drug  stores 268 

in   Wisconsin,    an    effort 

to    restrict 180 

on   prescriptions 3 

situation   in  Michigan 89.     90 

sold  by   mail  order 314 

traffic    illegitimate    519 

Litigation    of    Antikamnia   com- 
pany    178,   179 

of  Coca-Cola  company 178 

Riker  and  Liggett 1 

vi^ith     United     Cigar     Stores 

Co 353 

Lloyd.     John    Url,    portrait'  a'lid 

mention  of   406 

Lloyd,  John  Uri:  "Strophanthiis"  242 
Loaning   the  fountain  for  char- 

,  "y    •••••••. 199 

Local   advertising,   cooperative..    385 

option   in  South  Dakota 123 

Loewenthal's  method  of  estimat- 
ing   tannin    428 

Long,    Cleo    C:    "Algernon  'Dis- 
courses on   the  Subject  of 
Drug-Store  Humor".  .  .336,   337 
Algernon  Meets  His  Water- 

.,100"    120,  121 

Algernon  Takes  a  Hand  in 
the  Telephone   Game". 294,   295 

Long  hours,  the  evil  of 75 

Loss  by  fire j^gO 
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Lotion,  mentholated  face,  formu- 
las of    394 

of     glycerin,      benzoin     and 

rose-water    484 

quince-seed    41 

toilet,  a  satisfactory  formu- 
la   for    125 

violet  cream   213 

Louisville   druggists  to  close  at 

9  p.  m 488 

Love  powder,  a  repeater 81 

Lowe,  Dr.  Clement  B.,  photo- 
graphed In   his   store 146 

a  picture  of  his  laboratory.   207 

portrait   of    229 

Lowman,   Robert,   portrait   of...    274 
Luther,  Martin   E.,   store   of. 318,  408 

— see  page  408  for  correction. 
Lyon,    Arthur    G. :    "Selling    the 
Kodak  Line"    112 

M 

Machines,     stamp-vending.  ..  .34,     35 
Macy,  Sherman  R.,  death  of....    317 
Magazine  covers  used  for  show- 
cards  460 

Magazines  loaned  In  a  circulat- 
ing library    387 

Magnesia,     calcined,     frequently 

impure 486 

Mail  order  business  in  whisky..  314 

houses    7 

Maintaining  prices 166,  167 

Majestic  Sundae    193 

Malted  milk  with  egg,  dispens- 
ing         508 

Mandabach,    John   C,   Columbus, 

Ohio,    portrait    of 100 

Mandabach,     P.      A.,     Columbus, 

Ohio,    portrait    of 100 

Mann  bill  and  N.  W.  D.   A 442 

Mann,    Charles    F.,    portrait   and 

mention  of    . . ; 414 

presented      with      silver 

service     444 

retires     from     executive 
committee  of  N.  A.  R. 

D 419 

Mann,    Edward:    "The    Fountain 

Loaned  for  Charity" 199 

Mann,    G.    E.;    "A    Pseudo-Iodo- 

form  Poisoning"   160 

Mann,   Mrs.   Charles   F.,   receives 

a  handsome  gift 444 

Mansfield,  Frederick  W.,  por- 
trait and   mention  of 55 

Manufacturers      of     "Rex"     sue 

United  Drug  Co 49 

Maple   syrup   sophistication 355 

Marble  dressing  or  polish 396 

Marking  goods    33 

prescriptions    252 

Marshall,  George  G..  of  Cleve- 
land,   picture   of 60 

Marshall,   W.  G.,   country   estate 

^  of   60 

family  group  of 60 

his  bookkeeping  methods..,      61 
his  system  of  handling  chain 

stores    61 

of  Cleveland,  his  career.. 58*      59 

stores    of    58,  59 

Mason,  Harry  B.:  "Are  You 
Making  Enough  Money?" 
498,  499,   500,   501,   502,   503,   504 

"Essays    in    Brief" 352,   353 

"Lost:  Adam  and  Eve" 87 

"Punishing    the   Innocent"..      44 
"The    Cancer    of    Suspicion" 

131.   132 
"The      Druggist      and      His 

Profits"    332,   333,   334,   335 

"The  President  of  the  N.  A. 

R-  D."  104 

Mason,  Harry  B.,   portrait  of. . .   143 
Massachusetts  College   of  Phar- 
macy,   picture    of 363 

pharmacists    want    a    repre- 
sentative    on      the     State 

board   of   health 313 

Massage  cream,  casein 480 

Match  distributor,  an  econom- 
ical   (illustrated)    430 

Matches,    safety    395 

white   sulphur  in 226 

Mayo,   Caswell   A.,    portrait   of. .    142 

McArthur,  J.  W.,  portrait  of 274 

McBride,  J.  G.,  Stella,  Neb.,  por- 
trait of 101 

McCabe,  George  P.,  resigns  from 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection        442 

McCofllln,  John:  "Small  Contain- 
ers in  the  Prescription  De- 
partment"        385 


McConnell,  Charles  H.,  Chicago, 

111,   home  of 99,  144 

portrait  and  mention  of....    378 
McConnell,   C.   H.:    "The  Import- 
ance of  Discounting  Bills"...,    378 
McDowell,  Sam'l  L.:    "An  Appren- 
tice's Error"    68,     69 

McEwen,  A.  R.:  "His  Method  of 
Keeping    the     Cash    Account" 

(Illustrated)     515 

McGee,     Stewart    T.:     "A    Quick 

Strainer"    431 

"Dispensing   Oils    in    Elastic 

Capsules"    474 

"To  Remove  Tight  Corks"..    385 
McPherson,  O.  P.,  Gloster,  Miss., 

home   of    820 

McPherson,    O.    P.:    "Boosting   a 

Specialty"    337 

"Using  a  Slogan" 385 

McPherson's    remedies 24 

McPike,  William  C,  dead 91 

Medical    dispensing 4 

in    Pennsylvania....   133 
Medicated        waters,       aromatic, 

preparation  of    370 

Medicine  chest  presented  to   the 

Shah   of   Persia,    picture    of.  . .   425 
Meeting,  get  together,   of   phar- 
macists and  physicians  of  De- 
troit        180 

Meetings  of  Michigan  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical 
Travelers'  Association  in  Bat- 
tle Creek 224 

Menstruum    of    nutgall    fluidex- 

tract    429 

Menthol   ointment    308 

Mentholated  face  lotion,  formu- 
las of    394 

jelly  of  agar-agar 86 

Mercantile  methods,  adapting 
them  to   the  retail  business...    290 

Mercurial  ointment   169 

Merritt.  Henry  W.,   candidate  to 
the    presidency    of    the   I^r. 

A.  R.  D 413 

on  soaps    20 

portrait  and  mention  of.. 20,  413 

Metal    polish,    formulas   of 525 

Methods,  mercantile,  adapting 
them  to  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness       290 

Methyl  salicylate,  difference  be- 
tween   natural   and    synthetic.   481 

Metric  weights,  using    166 

Meyer,  Theodore  F.,   honored  by 

his    employes    492,  493 

portrait  and  mention  of.449,  493 
Meyer,  Theodore  F.,  portrait  and 

mention   of    449 

president  of  the  jobbers 449 

Michigan    druggist's    statement, ' 

analysis  of   254 

Retail  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion   on    liquor 89 

Retail  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion on   the   liquor  bill...   133 

Midwinter  sales 25 

Miles   case,    decision   of   the   Su- 
preme Court  in 177 

contract,    the    new... 267 

-Freeman   plan  discussed...   448 
Miles  Medical  Co.  and  price  pro- 
tection       417 

suit     against     John 
D.  Park  &  Sons...     50 

plan,    mention   of 288 

Miller,  Albert  W.,  portrait  of. . .      55 
Miller,  James  H.:  "A  Doll  Voting 
Contest    for   the  Holiday   Sea- 
son"      460 

Miller,  Ollie:   "Some  Suggestions 

to    Soda    Dispensers" 301 

MInarcik,  Jr.,  Charles,  on  the 
sale  of  nursery  requisites....   476 

Mineral    water,    selling 390 

Minnesota      druggist,      business 

statement  discussed.  .  .404,  405 
itinerant  vender  law    in....    134 
Minors,  inadvisablllty  of  selling 

them  goods  on  credit 214 

Minot  Drug  Co.,   store  of 495 

Mint  freeze,  a  soda  formula....   194 
Minton,   P.   I.,  discusses   window 

trims 331 

Minton.    P.    I.:    "A    Cabinet    for 

Diamond   Dyes"    475 

"To    Remove    Silver    Nitrate 

Stains"    385 

Mirror  silvering  in  spots 86 

Mirrors,    silvering    42,   526 

Misbranding,  a  case  of 354 

provision  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  an  effort  to 
amend     312 


Missouri  Board  of  Pharmacy  en- 
forces anti-narcotic  law..     50 
Botanical      Garden,      annual 

report  of  85 

Mitchell's  full   page   ads 524 

Mittelbach,    W^m.,    portrait    and 

mention  of    367 

Mixture,   an   unsightly 395 

Mobb's   "St.    Louis  Drug  Store".. 494 

Modesty  in  advertising 167 

Molyneaux,    H.    B. :    "The   Manu- 
facture    of     Greaseless     Cold 

Creams"    106,   107,   108,  109 

Moore,  Herman  B. :     "A  Cyanide 

Suicide"    207 

Morphine  fiend,  a  story  of  a. 509,  510 
salts   and  permanganate  in- 
compatible        129 

Moth   powders   175,  176 

Mouth-wash,    an    astringent 483 

Mouth-washes,  colors  for 43 

Moyer,  Charles  F.:  "The  Sign  on 

the  Clock"    337 

Mucilage  of  acacia,    preserving.   508 
Mulr,  Dr.   William,  portrait  and 

mention  of    412 

Mulford     Co.,     H.     K..     and     the 

World  sensation   178 

Multi-color  for  show  globes. 526,  527 
Municipal     drug    store    Idea     In 

Boston    136 

Munyon    indicted    47 

My  Most  Exciting  Experience — 
see   "Exciting   Experiences." 

N 

Nail    bleaches    129 

brushes    129 

ointment    396 

polishes    129 

Names,    the    value    of    knowing 

people's    24 

Naphthol   ointment    43 

Narcotic   prescriptions,   prevent- 
ing       404 

refilling  of    8 

Narcotics,  a  tax  on 45 

preventing  prescriptions    of.  404 
N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  at  Niag- 
ara    Falls,     an- 
nouncement   of.   313 
Niagara  Falls,  re- 
port   of 412 

delegates,    system    of  elect- 
ing     416 

Executive  Committee,  mem- 
bers of  the 492 

group    picture    of    members 
taken    at  Niagara   Falls..    411 

the  new  officers  of 419 

National  Association  of  Pharma- 
cologists        445 

annual  meting  of.    311 

to    change    name.    488 

Formulary,   origin   of  the...    443 

Pharmaceutical    Society 315 

theater   of   Chicago,    picture 

of   185 

Wholesale   Druggists'   Asso- 
ciation    meeting     in    New 

York  City   442 

Neblett,    W.    E.:    "Window    Dis- 
plays" • 154 

Nebraska    State    Pharmaceutical 
Association        meeting,        four 

snapshots    360 

Net  profits,   percentage  of 500 

Neutral  mixture,  composition  of.  481 
Newspaper    ads.    soliciting    tele- 
phone orders    427 

advertisements,  full  page...   216 
New  things,   watching  the  sales 

on    380,   381 

New    York    Board    of    Pharmacy 
sues  E.  W.  Woodworth 

&   Co 400 

City    anti-narcotic    ordi- 
nance          92 

Consolidated    Drug    Co., 

history   of    443 

Retail   Druggists'    Asso- 

siation     indignant....    486 
State     Board     of     Phar- 
macy, regulations  of..     50 
World,  a  fake  advertise- 
ment in    225 

attack     of     the     on 

pharmacists    354 

World's  attack  on  drug- 
gists     177.  178 

crusade  against 
metropolitan  drug- 
gists        221 

N.  F.  and  U.  S.  P.  propaganda. .   419 
N.  F.  formulas,  comments  on  the 
new    511,  512 
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Nlagrara  Falls  convention  of  N. 
A.  R.  D.  (illustrated) 

Nicliols,  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
home  of    

Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of  incom- 
patible with  potassium  iodide. 

Noble,  Jr.,  A.  H.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,   home  of 

Noll,  M.,  discusses  window  trims. 

Non-freezlngr  solutions  for  auto- 
mobiles     

Non-secret  remedies,  pushing  by 
McPherson,  O.  P 

Norris,    O.    R.,   death   of 

Northwestern  Railroad  Station 
in  Chicago,  picture  of 

Northwestern  University  School 
of  Pharmacy  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary      

Nurses'  directory    

Nutgall  fluldextract,  menstruum 
of 


412 

320 

123 

320 
331 

480 

23 
50 

506 


179 
32 


429 


Obscuring  glass    87 

Off,  E.  T.,  portrait  of 186 

Officers  of  N.   A.   R.  D 419 

of  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D 419 

Ohio,   anti-sampling   bill    in 222 

State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation elects  Azor  Thurs- 
ton president 450 

Valley     Druggists'    Associa- 
tion        315 

and  the  Sherman  act.    315 
propoganda     meeting.      91 

Oil,    healing    176 

of    cade,    reducing    the   odor 

of    522 

of  wintergreen,  difference 
between  natural  and  syn- 
thetic        481 

pouring     out    of    a    flat-top 

can    (illustrated)    338 

Oils,    containers   for  dispensing.    165 
fixed,       emulsifying      with 

Castile  soap    370 

for  floors 42 

Ointment,  a  menthol 308 

bases    169 

containers,     cleaning 507 

for    nails    396 

mercurial    169 

of  arJstol  compound,  dis- 
pensing        158 

of  naphthol   43 

Ointments    and    cerates,    discus- 
sion of    169 

classification    of    169 

dispensing      in      collapsible 

tubes    157 

Oldberg  celebration 179 

Prof.  Oscar,  address  of  at 
twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  Northwest- 
ern  University 202 

Chicago,    111.,   home   of.  .    320 

editorial  on    181,  182 

portrait   of    190 

receives    LKD.    degree..    269 
securing  a  succesor  to.  .      48 
Oldberg,  Oscar:  "The  Importance 
of     the     Pharmacist    to    Man- 
kind"        202 

Olive    oil    pancreatlzed    for    the 

scalp      508 

Opening    an    eastern    store 466 

announcement    of    an.... 37,   259 

invitation  for  a  store 259 

stronger    ammonia    water..    211 
Opium,  a  new  method  of  making 

the   tincture   of 374 

high  in   price 400 

Optical   department,  a  profitable  520 
Orange  fruit  syrup  at  the  foun- 
tain     392 

the,     and     Its    uses    at    the 

fountain    391,  392 

Orders,   illiterate 36,   82,   126 

168,  215,  253,   299,  .SOO,   341    34'> 

389,   436,  473,   518,"  520 
Orsor,  George  H.:  "Lemon  Sours 
and  the  Big  Stick"   (lllustrat- 

^  ed)     206,   207 

Otto,  Theo.   E.,  portrait  of 187 

Our  special,   a  soda  formula....    193 
Overstocking   and    underbuying.    381 
Owen  bill  approved  by  A.  M.  A..    312 
Ownership  of  prescriptions  in  Il- 
linois,  the  question   of 221 

Own   make   goods,   labels   for. . .   133 
remedies,   pushing   388 


Paint     dealers     prosecuted     for 

selling  poisons    401 

removing   from   fabrics 308 


Painting  heaters  and  radiators.   440 
Paints  and   brushes   in  the    win- 
dow   (illustrated)     384 

for  show-cards    459 

window  display   of 384 

Palatable  draught  of  castor  oil, 

a 339 

Palmetto  Drug  Co.,  store  of....     57 
Panama   Canal    service,   a    phar- 
macist   in    the 125 

Pancreatin,    glycerite    of 308 

Pancreatlzed    olive    oil    for    the 

scalp     508 

Paper  cups  at  the  fountain.....   506 

pads,    glue    for 263 

Papers  for  the  A.   Ph.  A 214 

Parcels  post  advocated  by  E.  E. 

Calkins     289 

favored  by  Taft 2 

opposed  by   the  N.  A. 

R.   D 417,  418 

situation    356 

P.  A.   R.   D.   and  N.  A.  R.  D.   be- 
ing brought  together 50 

propaganda  work    90 

rejoins  the  N.   A.   R.  D 91 

seek    representation    on    the 
local         Department         of 

Health     488 

Parfaits,    composition  of 440 

Paris      green,      arsenious      oxide 

content   of    47 

the   buying   of 379 

under    surveillance    in 

Canada    487,  488 

Park   case    50 

Parker,    W.     S.,    Lisbon,     N.    D., 

portrait  of 101 

Parsons,   Charles  W.,  portrait  of  143 
Patent  medicines  In  the  window  152 
the    pfercentage    of    in 
the   drug  business..    267 

the   profit   on 388 

under    surveillance    in 

Canada    487,  488 

Patents  on  products  opposed  by 

A.   M.   A 312 

on    adrenalin    upheld 222 

Paternalism    in    government....    322 

Patrick,   F.  A.,   store  of 318 

Pecos    Valley    Drug    Co.,    phar- 
macy of   233 

Pennsylvania  board  of  pharmacy 
prosecute      druggists      selling 

narcotics    92 

Pepsin,  the  effect  of  alcohol  on.     260 
Percentage     of     acetic     acid,     a 

problem   in    174 

of  alcohol,  figuring 174 

of  expense   and  gross  profit.   500 
in      the      retail      drug 

business    267 

problem,    a    518 

Percolation,     conducted     In     the 

window    371,   372 

Percolator     for     making    simple 

syrup    (Illustrated) 199,   200 

Perfume,  advertising  by  counter 

slips    346 

for   cold   cream 109 

Perfumes   for    the   breath 219 

Permanganate  Incompatible  with 

morphine   salts    129 

Permits,    displaying   pharmaceu- 
tical         252 

Peroxide    cream    can    be    legally 

sold    223 

„„  .,   „    case    265,   266 

Peroxide       cream,    greaseless.  .    526 
of      hydrogen      in       general 

stores    47 

may  be  sold  by  any- 
body   ■. 399,   400 

some       interesting 

facts   about    261 

the  question  wheth- 
er   general    stores 

_       .  may  sell  it 224 

Persia,    traveling    In    (Illustrat- 
ed)        425 

Perspiration,    formulas    for    de- 
odorizing        307 

Pestles    of    glass    recommended!    52u 

resetting  handles  in 431 

Pfender,  G.   W..  portrait   of 153 

Pfender,    G.    W.:    "Window    Dis- 
plays"       153 

Pharmaceutical  colleges,  Investl- 

gation  of  their  standing.  .    364 
Institute    of    the    University 

of  Berlin   (illustrated). 512,   513 
Jurisprudence,    study    of    In 

Kentucky £24 

Society,  Caucasian,   of  Tlflls.   426 
Pharmacies     In     the     city     and 

country,  comparison  of.. 7,       8 
limiting   the    number   of 204 


Pharmacist,    A,    In    the    Panama 

Canal  service 125 

Pharmacists  and  physicians  of 
Detroit  get  together  meet- 
ing        180 

essentials   of   reputable 358 

Pharmacologists,  National  Asso- 
ciation of   92,   445 

and  unregistered  clerks.   269 

annual    meeting    311 

Pharmacopoeia,  admissions  and 
deletions  of  the  new  edi- 
tion        375 

Dr.    W^iley    on   the 2 

popularizing 137,  138 

Pharmacopoeial    publicity 2 

revision    49 

Pharmacopoeias    and     pharmacy, 

their   relationship    202,   203 

Pharmacy  and  the  pharma- 
copoeias, their  relation- 
ship       202 

and   therapeutics   of   "606"..     14 
at  a  railroad  station  in  Chi- 
cago, a  506 

department     of    Washington 
State  University  in  parade 

(illustrated)     264 

in  Persia  425 

preparation  for   81 

Red  Cross,  store  of 318 

the    dual    character    of 290 

Phelps,  Howard:  "A  Percolator 
for  Making  Simple  Syrup" 

(Illustrated)     199,   200 

"A    Plea    for    Ten-Cent    Ice- 

Cream   Sodas"    196 

Phelps,   Lou  E. :    "A   Soda  Foun- 
tain in  a  Small  Village" 197 

Phenacetlne,    strange    discolora- 
tion   In    351 

Phenol,   its   germicidal  power    in 

soap     84 

Philadelphia    College    of    Phar- 
macy,  gymnasium  in   the 91 

Philadelphia    College     of     Phar- 
macy  presented   with   portrait 

of   Howard    B.    French 179 

Philadelphia    College    of    Phar- 
macy, special  lectures  at 136 

Phosphate,  frozen 192 

Phosphoric    acid,    the    quantita- 
tive assaj'  of 218 

Phosphorus     necrosis     in     match 

factory   employees    226 

Photographic  goods,  exploiting..    115 

supplies   114,  115 

display   of    Ill 

Piano,   raffling  a 24 

Pill,   a   difficult   one 395 

exclplents    248 

mass    in   capsules 508 

massing  with  balsam  of  tolu 
and  heavy  calcined  mag- 
nesia        158 

too  large  to  be  swallowed. .  .   483 

veterinary,   a  difficult 484 

Pineapple   Ice  cream 391 

juice,    a  vehicle   for    essence 

of  pepsin    82 

Pittsburg,  cocaine  crusade  in...  180 
Plants,  medicinal,  in  the  window  372 
Plasters  made  of  rubber   higher 

In    price    4 

Poem  by  Maxwell  Bukofzer 208 

Poison    bill    In   New   York   State, 

a  new    222 

cork    bill    In    Michigan 289 

law   in  Michigan. ..  .402, 

403,   404 
law  In  Michigan,  a  new....    222 
Poisoning  from  cyanide  in  dish- 
water         138 

hogs     439 

Poisonous    prescription,     regain- 
ing   a    66 

Poisons,   a  means   of   regulating 

the  sale  of   , 38? 

Polish    for   marble 396 

for   nails    129 

Politics,  Caldwell,   Frank  H.,  in.        9 

Clark,  Chas.  N..  In 9 

druggists   in    9    406 

Jensen,  Peder,  in    183 

Johnson,  Charles  D.,  in 140 

Lloyd,  John  Uri,  in 406 

Schulz,   G.    Edward,   in 97 

Shannon,   Fern   L.,   in 141 

two   druggists   in 54,     55 

White,  Thomas  W.,   in 140 

Pompona    ice     cream    soda    and 

Sundae     192 

Porcelain,  glass  and  brlc'-a-brac' 

repairing    gg 

Postage    stamps,    restricting   the 

^sale   of    166 

Post-card    envelope,    a 437 

sales,    special    423 
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Post-cards,    advertising 422 

airship    display     of    (il- 
lustrated)      423 

an  envelope  for  mailingr 

(illustrated)      422 

a  profit   on 116 

boosting  the  sale  of 11 

displaying    421 

display    rack    for 422 

disposing    of    unsalable.  424 

sale  of   holiday 423 

special  schemes  for  sell- 
ing       421 

Thanksgiving        display 

of     423 

Poster,    billboard,    on    sodas 303 

Potassium     iodide     incompatible 

with   nitrous   ether 123,  124 

Poultry   foods,  profit  in 116 

Pouring  oil  out  of  a  flat-top  can 

(illustrated)    338 

Powdered  drugs,  adulteration  in  324 

Powders  for  moths 175,  176 

talcum    293 

teething    220 

Precipitation  sfhown  in  the  win- 
dow   372 

Preferred   terms,   their   value   to 

the  druggist  382 

Prerequisite    bills    in    the    legis- 
latures  357,  358 

in    three    States.  221 

requirement  in  Illinois 133 

requirements 270,    357,  358 

adjusted   311 

for  Illinois  pharmacists.  50 

some    views    on 433,  434 

Prescription    advertisements....  347 

a  foreign 125 

an    incompatible 129 

blanks,    duplicate 304 

books  and   files  in   the   win- 
dow      372 

bottles,      surprising      varia- 
tions   in    478 

business,   booming   the 33 

department,     containers     for 

the    385 

for  tincture  of  iron  and  bit- 
ter apple    166 

of    Iron,    quinine,    strychnine 

and  arsenic,   price  of 126 

pricing  bulk   214 

record 24S 

the  ownership   of 166 

utensils  In  the  window 372 

window,  an  uncanny 340 

writing   on    the   label    (illus- 
trated)       338 

Prescriptions,   a   method   of    dis- 
pensing      435 

commissions  on 133 

for  narcotics,  refilling  of.  ...  8 

incompatible    123,  124 

marking  252 

of   narcotics,    preventing. . .  .  404 
prices   of,   increased  in  Can- 
ada    445 

profit  on   333,  334 

proprietary    disapproved    by 

N.   W.    D.    A 442 

receiving  tliem  over  the  tele- 
phone     167 

rules    for    comooiindlng 517 

the  number  of   dispensed   In 

Denver    401,402 

the  question  of  ownership  in 

Illinois    221 

three  difficult   306,  307 

Preserving  fruit    351 

juices    489 

glucosidal  drugs    261 

syrups ■ 159 

Preventing       deterioration        i  n 

drugs     158 

Price-books  of  help  to  the  buyer  383 

contracts   in   Canada 269 

maintenance  in  Canada 269 

protection    489 

and    the    coupon   plan...  455 
and    the    Supreme    Court 

decisions    454 

discussed  at  the  N.  A.  R. 

D.    convention 417 

system  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.  417 
protective    plan    wanted    by 

N.  A.   R.  D 448 

tags  in  the  window 153 

Prices    charged    for    dispensing 

salvarsan     440 

current   in   the    Bulletin,    the 

value  of  this  department.  .  52 
jobbing   gradually    rising    in 

Canada    445 

maintaining    166,  167 

of    prescriptions    discussed.  . 

333,  334 

increasing  in   Canada.  445 


Pricing  bulk  prescriptions 214 

Prince's  drops,  history  of 203 

Pritchard,   B.   E.,   on   the  subject 

of   Sunday   closing 444 

Prize  offer,  a  new 6 

for  soda   formulas 95 

soda  formulas    192 

Procter    monument,    money    for 

the    ; 133 

Profit,  average    net  in    the   drug 

business    268 

gross,    percentage    of 500 

leaks  at  the  soda  fountain. .    344 

making  capacity    503 

on  prescriptions 333,  334 

Profits   and   earnings.  ..  .94,    253, 

404,  405,   470 

a   study    of 516 

in  the  jobbing  trade  becom- 
ing  less    182 

net,    percentage    of 500 

of  a  firm  less  than  estimated  33S 

of   big   druggists 503 

the  calculation  of 220 

the    druggist    and    his 266 

Prohibition,   the   hardship   of 123 

Propaganda  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion          91 

U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F 419 

•    work  of  the  P.  A.  R.  D 90 

Proprietaries,  medicinal,  tax  on.   415 
Proprietary  articles,  the  percent- 
age   of   in   the    drug   busi- 
ness         267 

medicines,      publishing      the 

formula   on    the   label.  179 

stamp    tax    on 289 

prescriptions  disapproved  of 

by    N.    W.    D.   A 442 

Prosecutions,  liquor 4 

Protargol  solution,   preparing...    157 

Prune    pepsin    compound 87 

Public    health,    bill    to    create    a 

department  of 415 

Pushing    my    own   dentifrice....   468 

Q 

Quantity      purchases     and     dis- 
counts on 382 

Quince-seed  lotion   41 

a  satisfactory  for- 
mula for   125 

Quinine    capsules,    dispensing.  .  .    507 
Quinlan,   Agnes   J.,   portrait  and 
mention   of    139 

R 

Rack  for  displaying  post-cards.    422 
giant,     for    displaying    post- 
cards (Illustrated) 421 

Radiators,     a     permanent     paint 

for    440 

Radium  treatments    431 

Raffle,  a   24 

Railroad   station  pharmacy,  a...  506 

Raleigh,  W.  H.,  picture  of 219 

Randolph,  L.  W.,  store  of 275 

Rat  virus,  getting  business  on.  .    211 
Raubenhelmer,    Otto:     "Pharma- 
ceutical  Window  Displays"... 

371,   372,   373 
Rawlins,    C.    M.,    versus    United 

Cigar   Stores   Co 353 

Read,     H.     E. :     "An     Improvised 

Scoop"    (illustrated)    430 

Readable  ad.,  a 170 

Rebate  plan,  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  in 177 

of  Sterling  Remedy  Co.        7 
Recipes,  a  book  of  general,  con- 
templated by  the  A.  Ph.  A 313 

Reciprocity,    Professor    Reming- 
ton   on    167 

Record  of  books  loaned  in  a  cir- 
culating library    386 

of    prescriptions    248 

of  special  brands,  a 383 

of  stock  35 

Records     of     business,     how     to 

keep     501 

of  business,    the   importance 

of   334 

Reese,   D.    J.,    his   report  on    the 

telephone   situation   415 

Refilling  narcotic  prescriptions.  8 
Register  of  business  records...  501 
Registration       requirements       in 

Tennessee   and    Indiana 222 

Rehfuss,    Charles,    photographed 

In  his  store 102 

Reid,   Hugh   M.:    "A   Quick   Way 

of  Removing  Labels" 338 

Remington,    Prof.    Joseph    P.,    at 

the  N.  W.  D.  A.  convention  443 

in  Cuba 50 

portrait  of 228 


Reminiscences  of  Wilhelm  Bode- 

mann     250 

Removing  labels  quickly 338 

paint  from  fabrics 308 

rust  stains  from  fabrics 439 

screw-caps  and  lids 79 

silver     nitrate     spots     from 

marble  or  porcelain 484 

silver  nitrate  stains 481 

tattoo  marks 130,  307.   440 

tight  corks   885 

Renbe,  P.  G.:  "Catching  Trade  at 

Summer  Resorts"   243 

Rental,  high,  paid  by  the  Rlker 

&  Hegeman  Co 1 

of  United  Drug  Co 1 

Reorganization     of     the     United 

Drug  Co 90 

Requirements,     interstaia 395 

Requisites   of  a   good   buyer 384 

Restoring  formaldehyde  solution  264 

Restraint   of    trade 226 

Restrictions    on    the   practice   of 

pharmacy 137 

Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia..      49 
admissions  and 

deletions 375 

Rexall  druggists  meet  in  Boston  487 

Rheumatic  formula,  a 482 

Rice,  Herbert  E.,  portrait  of 274 

Richardson,  W.   S.,    cartoon  of..    232 

Rlchey  Drug  Co.,  store  of 409 

Rlchey,  William  P.,  mention  of.   443 
Rider,   S.   D.:    "The  Retailer  and 

His  Credit"    73 

Rlker   &   Hegeman    combination, 

high  rental  paid  by  the...        1 

and  Liggett   litigation 1 

Ringworm  "applications"    263 

RItschel,  J.  v.,  store  of 57 

Robertson,  C.  E.,  store  of 275 

Robin,  D.  N.,  Freedom,  Pa.,  por- 
trait of 100 

portrait  and  mention  of....    416 

Rock  candy  In  the  window 331 

Rock      Run      Farm,      Cleveland, 

views  of 60 

Rodgers,  Major  Ed.  J.,  Port  Hu- 
ron, Mich.,  home  of 99 

Roger   &    Gallet's  line,    discount 

on   382 

Roosevelt,  a  caricature  of  in  the 

window    (illustrated) 437 

Roosevelt's     opinion     of     patent 

medicine    advertising 225 

Rosenheim,  Louis,  death  of 401 

Rose  oil,  adulteration  of 38 

water,     a     new     method     of 

making 119 

preparation    of    without 

alcohol    213 

Roup  cures  for  chickens 480 

Rubber,  dissolving   41 

goods,    an    effective    display 

of     28 

should      not     be      taken 

back 519 

stamp    ink     394 

tubing,    stretching 4^1 

Ruddiman,  E.  A.,  portrait  of 22J> 

testifies    against   Munyon...      47 
Ruff,    Crawford    T.:    "Ten    Prac- 
tical   Suggestions"    •    472 

Ruffmann,    D.     A.,     picture    and 

mention    of •  •  ■  •    426 

Rupert,    Jonah    F.:    "Some    Soda 

Hints"     34S.   344 

"Some  Soda  Pointers". .  .390, 

391,  392 
Rusby,  Dr.  Henry  H.,  portrait  of.  229 
Rusby,  Dr.  H.  H.:  "The  Food  and 

Drugs  Act"    •  •    322 

Rusby   incident  closed 397,   398 

Rusbv's  entanglement  at  Wash- 

ington   309,  310 

Rust    stains    on   fabrics,    remov- 
ing    439 


Saccharin,   chemical   composition 

of  discussed 481 

not  allowed  In  foods 224 

tabooed  in  foods  but  not  In 

drugs    315 

Safety  matches   395 

Sala,  A.  F.,  portrait  of 187 

Salary     of     secretary    Board    of 

Pharmacy  in  Illinois  increased  221 

Sale,   a   midwinter 25 

of  combs 241 

of  hair  brushes  240 

of  poisons,  regulating  the.  ..  387 

of  tooth  brushes 240 

Sales  accounting  book,  a 62 

of    post-cards,    special 423 

Salesmanship,  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine It  by  H.  F.  Goodrich.  .  .65,  66 
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Salesmen    employed    by    jobbers 

too   numerous    442 

Salicylates  in  alkaline  solution.   527 
Salicylic  acid,  avoiding  precipi- 
tation of    528 

Salt,  effervescent,  an  unsatisfac- 
tory formula  corrected 484 

Salvarsan    6 

advertisements     of 6,       7 

a  letter  on  to  the  doctors. . .   170 

chemistry   of 15 

discussed    48 

dispensing 14 

neutralizing  solution  of 17 

preparing  injection   of 16 

neutral  suspension  of.. 16,     79 
solution  for  Intravenous 

injection    18 

the  alkaline  solution  of.     17 
Seltzer's,   Leonard  A.,   meth- 
od   of    dispensing 497,  498 

solution,   price  of  dispensing  446 
the  alkaline  solution  method     80 

untoward  results   of 446 

Samples,    fatality    from 222 

Sampling,  bill  in  Ohio  against. .    222 

toilet  cream  152 

tooth  powder 469 

Sanitation    in    the    store 478 

Santal  and  saw  palmetto  elixir.   176 

Saponins,    properties    of 522 

Sayre,  Edward  A.,  home  of 145 

Sayre,  L.  E.,  portrait  of 229 

Schieffelin,  Wm.  Jay,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  jobbers 11 

portrait  and  mention  of 11 

Schlotterbeck,  J.  O.,  home  of 145 

portrait  and  mention  of 364 

portrait    of    229 

Schneider,  Albert,  portrait  of 143 

Scholarships,  promotion  of 356 

Scholtz  Drug  Co.,   Denver,   buys 

Quinn's  pharmacy 49 

Scoop,  an  improvised 430 

Scoville,  Wilbur  L.:  "Permanence 
of  Astringent  Prepara- 
tions"        428 

"A  Note  on  Capsicums" 370 

Schulz,  G.  Edward,  in  politics..     97 
portrait  and  mention  of . . . .      97 
Schwartz,  H.  K.:  "A  Formula  for 

Making  Basham's  Mixture"...   475 
Schwartz,  Maurice  P.,  Indianapo- 
lis,  portrait   of 101 

Screw-caps,   removing..... 79 

Seal    oil    a    substitute    for    cod- 
liver    oil     522 

Sealing  soluble  elastic  capsules.   157 
Secretaries,  boards  of  pharmacy 

list  of 306 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Pharmacy 

in   Illinolse   receives  a    raise..    221 
Seldlitz  powders   and    the  A    D 

S .486 

often    inaccurate- 

<5on.^o.  K  '^   weighed 486 

Selling  borax    216 

goods  on   commission...!!.'   461 
price  and  cost,   the  value  of 

o->i*      a    knowledge    of 383,384 

Sseltzer,  Leonard  A.,  a  letter  on 

salvarsan     lYO 

„c     P?''t''ait  and  mention  of!!!!   497 
beryice  Department"  in  the  Bul- 

_  Jetln    4Q 

Serving  customers  26 

soda  beverages   !!    "*   195 

Shampoo,   Cooban's    SO"? 

Imperial     ooc- 

soap,    liquid    !! 508 

Shannon,  Fern  L.,  in  politics...!   141 

portrait  and  mention  of 141 

bhaving  supplies,  advertising. . .   437 

c.         -r^  pushing    437 

Shaw  Drug  Co.,  store  of 318 

bheehy,    Helen    F.,    portrait   and 

mention  of 407 

Shelf    support    (illustrated)**  aii 

ingenious     119 

Sherbet,  delicious  frozen..!!!         192 

English    ■   OCR 

Sherley  bill   !!!!!!!!!   224 

discussion  of  the!!!!!   415 

opposing   the 353.   354 

stamp    tax    bill 312 

oherman  act,  an  amendment  to 
requested  by  Ohio 
Valley    Druggists' 

Association 315 

and  N.  A.  R.  D.  tri- 
partite plan 226 

a    proposed    amend- 
ment to  315 

interpretation  of  by 

the  Supreme  Court    226 
President     Taft     on 
the     489,  490 


Sherman   act,   views    on   the,    by 

Frank   H.    Freericks 315 

Sherman,  Charles  R.,  his  check- 
er's ticket  for  buying  mer- 
chandise         393 

Sherman,  Charles  R.:  "The  Drug- 
gist as  a  Buyer" 379 

Sherman    law,    interpretation   of 

by  the  Supreme  Court 267 

Shilling,  Alf.  J.,  specimens  of  his 

advertising     437 

Shiohara,  Matasaku,  picture  of.   523 

Shorter   hours    48 

a  consideration  of. . . .   212 

a  discussion  of 297,  298 

a  schedule  of 48 

discussed    387,   388 

in    Pennsylvania,    pro- 
vision  for    179 

Show  card  ink 394,  505 

instructor      by      W.      A. 

Thompson    SOS' 

legends     477,  504 

writing,    the   benefits   of  505 
utensils    used    for. .    505 

cards 459 

a  letter  on 516 

an    array    of 216 

requested     271 

several    specimens    of. .    496 

some   home-made 453 

specimens  of   459 

solicited  by  the  Bul- 
letin       448 

styles    of    lettering 505 

tools      and     paints     re- 
quired for  making 459 

using    magazine    covers 

for     460 

globes,    multi-color    for. .526,   527 
Shuptrlne,   H.   C,    elected   presi- 
dent of  the  N.  A.  R.  D 413 

portrait  and  mention  of 413 

Side  lines,  symposium  on 110 

Sign,   a  good   display    (Illustrat- 
ed)     ; 393 

Signing  paper,  the  danger  of....   136 

Signs  for  soda  fountains 392 

on  show  cards 477 

Silvering  iron  218 

mirrors    42,  526 

in  spots   86 

Silver     nitrate     in     glycerin     or 

water,    dispensing. .   508 
spots      on      porcelain, 

removing     484 

stains,    removing.  .385,  481 

Silverware,   cleaning  quickly 341 

Simple     elixir,      increasing     the 

weight  of   351 

syrup,  a  percolator  for  mak- 
ing   (illustrated) 199,  200 

Sinclair,  L.  W.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

portrait  of 100 

"606,"  advertisements  of 6,       7 

a  letter  on  to  the  doctors...   170 

chemistry  of 15 

for  doctors   only 6 

neutralizing  solution  of 17 

pharmacy    and    therapeutics 

of    14 

preparing   injection  of 16 

neutral  suspension  of...     16 
solution  for  intravenous 

injection    18 

the  alkaline  solution  of.     17 

price  of  dispensing 44fi 

Seltzer's.   Leonard  A.,   meth- 
od   of    dispensing 497,  498 

the  pharmacy  of 79,     SO 

Skelly,    Geo.    A.:    "Window   Dis- 
plays"       150 

Skin  cream,  stimulating  the  sale 

of §3 

Slip  for  cash  register,  a !!     33 

Slogans  for  advertising 385 

Slot   'phones,   profit   in 485 

Slums,   drug  clerks  of 471 

Smith,  Arthur  Irwin:  "The  Value 

c  °/.J^"9!^*"&  People's  Names".     24 

Smith,     Oscar    W.,     twenty-fifth 

anniversary    of    (Illustrated) . .    130 
boap,  adapting  the  stock  to  the 

neighborhood   64 

an  explanation  of  its  cleans- 
ing power 76      77 

bubble  liquids   .'  175 

Castile,  for  emulsiflcatlon. ..  370 

circulars,  mailing  of 20 

five-cent  lines  of 123 

lines  of 19 

"quid    ! ! !    525 

and  paste  preferable  to 

cakes    75 

of   linseed    oil '"   454 

pushing  profitable  kinds! ! ! !     75 

selling  it  at  a  profit 75 

symposium  ■'     19 


Soap,     the     importance     of     the 

wrapper    64 

the  selling  value  of  window 

displays  of   64 

the  value  of  attractive  pack- 
ages        65 

Soaps,  advertising  of 22 

buying  direct 382 

Finneran,  James  F.,  on 21 

five  druggists  discuss 19 

Henry  D.  Huggan  on 19 

practical  pointers  on  toilet.   122 

Stevens,  Grant  W.,  on 21 

storing    122 

symposium  on 8 

the  display  of 21,     22 

Wallace,  John  C,  on 22 

Soda  advertisement 347 

beverages,  serving 195 

counter,  a  flag  contest  at  the  200 
coupons,    distributing   free..   198 

customers,  treatment  of 343 

dispensers,  hints  for 196 

foam  in  beverages 343 

formulas 301,  302,  303,  473 

announcement  of   best. .        6 

prize  offer  for 95 

prize-winning ,...  192 

fountain       business,       men's 

trade   pays   best 521 

•    fountain  loaned  for  charity..   199 

profit  leaks  at  the 344 

fountains  in  small  villages..   197 

pay  in  winter 521 

hot,   serving   195 

opening       in       Wiechmann's 

pharmacy 256 

signs    392 

suggestions 390,  391,  392 

ten  cents 196,   301,   355,  390 

water   publicity    257 

Sodium  benzoate  and  Dr.  Wiley.    399 

harmlessness    of 38 

silicate  or  water-glass,  for- 
mula of 396 

Solubility  of  water  in  petrolatum  173 
Solution    for    automobiles,    anti- 
freezing     86 

of  potent  drugs,  dispensing.  166 

Soothing   syrup    175 

samples    condemned  487 

Sorrell  Drug  Co.,    store   of 57 

Sours,  lemon,   and  the  big  stick 

(Illustrated)     2O6,  207 

South     Dakota     druggist,     busi- 

ness   statement  of  discussed..    405 
Souvenirs    given   away    at    store 

openings    457 

Spaying  hogs,  a  mixture  for...  87 
Special    brands,    obtaining    them 

readily     353 

Specialties,    pushing   your    own. 

424    425 
Specific  gravity  of  simple  elixir,' 

increasing     the 351 

therapy,   the  advance  of 93 

Spice    business,    possibilities    of 

„  the     296,   297 

Spiegel  Co.,  A 2 

Spiritus  vanillini  compositus.  .  .  511 
Spokane,  Sunday  closing  law  in.  134 
Spongberg,    Harry    S.:    "Window 

Displays"    153 

bponges,  exploiting   2I6 

Spoons,  variability  of 169 

Sporty     Days     Invigorator     Co., 

mention   of    354 

Spray  business,  booming  the!!!!   213 

Spring,   H.   G.:    "Jewelry" 115 

Squill,   compound   syrup   of 478 

Stains  of  rust  on  fabrics 439 

of   silver   nitrate,    removing. 

385,  481 
of    walnut,    removing    them 

from    the   fingers 526 

Stamp  tax  bill 312 

on  proprietaries  opposed 

353,   354 
on  proprietary  medicines 

224    289 

vending   machines 34,   35|     92 

e  n  t  h  u  siastic 
over  124 

Standardization,     educating  '  the 

Standard  oil  decision 225 

Stanislaus    L  V.  S..  portrait  of..   229 
Stanley,    Carl    L.:     "A    Trip     to 
Alaska'    (Illustrated) 236 

IMf^'r-^'"^-  ^^}  ^-  picture  of  237 
Staple,    George  W.,   an   interest- 

o.i"f  /ettf r  from 472,  473 

fatate   Institutions,   drug  depart- 
ments  in    445 

meetings,  advertising'tlie!!!   223 
statement,    analysis    of    a    Cali- 
fornia  business 253    254 

annual,   of  an  Illinois  phar- 
macist analyzed   94 


Statement,  business,  a  California 

253,   254 
difference  of  opinion  over  an 

annual     34I 

of  a  Southern  firm  analyzed.  332 
State    boards    of    health,    drug- 
grists  want  representatives  on.  31S 

Stationery    advertisements 347 

Stevens,  A.   B.,  portrait  of 229 

Stevens,   Dr.    A.    B.:    "The  Assay 

of  Aconite"   237,  238,  239 

Stevens,   Grant  W.,  portrait  and 

mention    of    21     378 

Stevens,    Grant    W.:     "The     Im- 

portance  of  Discounting:  Bills"  377 
Still,    Jewell    A.:    "On    the    Gulf 

Coast"     283 

St.    John,    New    Brunswick!    pic- 
ture  of  the   suspension  bridere 

and  falls    235 

Stock  card  record,  a 35 

dips,   formulas  of ]   174 

foods,    profit   in 116 

to    avoid   duplicating 158 

Stokes*  liniment,  preparation  of»  121 

Store  opening,  conducting  a 259 

Storer,   Mrs.    C.   A.,    portrait  and 

mention  of    492 

Stores,  fourteen  under  one  head.      58 
of  W.  G.  Marshall  of  Cleve- 
land    58,     59 

STORES,  PICTURES  OF: 

Abbett,    W.    A.,    Duluth, 

Minn 233 

Anderson,  K.  E.,  Glasgow, 

Mont 402 

Austin,     E.     W.,     Midland, 

Mich 276 

Bakst      &      Co.,      Adolph, 

Providence,  R.   1 31!) 

Bean,    J.    Arthur,    Boston, 

Mass 499 

Beise,  J.  H.,  Fergus  Falls. 

Minn 233 

Boyle   &  Rowe,   Masslllon, 

^  Ohio     ^ 495 

Cajiao,     Francisco     Javier, 

Bogota,  Columbia 276 

Carliczek.    Curt,    Santiago. 

Chile    27fi 

Cassles,     H.     H.,     Canyon, 

Texas    494 

Central  Drug  Co.,  Chicago'.  23.^ 
Clarkson,    Robert,    Spring- 
field,   111 494 

Conrad,     John     F.,     Ph.C, 

Alexandria,    La 275 

Cooban   &   Co.,    B.   S.,   Chi- 
cago,   111 307,  319 

Co-operative      Drug      Co., 

Logan,  Utah    494 

Cron's,  Somerville,  N.   J...      57 
Ditrapani,     A.,     New     Or- 
leans,   La 409 

Dockum's,    Wichita,    Kan- 

„  sas       495 

Earl    Drug   Co.,    Ridgway, 

Pa 319 

Eckers,  J.  P.,  Kansas  City", 

„.Mo 275 

Pmnev,     Bert,      Bismarck, 

N.  D 494 

Fukien     Drug     Co.,      Ltd., 

Amoy,    China    258 

Furnished     by     the     Wil- 
marth     Show    Case     Co., 

Grand    Rapids,    Mich 57 

Gallant.  Milwaukee.  Wis..  171 
Godding,  John  G.,  Boston.  156 
Guilford,  H.  B.,  Rochester, 

„N.  Y 105 

Harrington   Drug  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio    66 

Hastings.        George        W., 

Worcester,  Mass 495 

Hatton  &  Laws,   Launces- 

ton,    Tasmania    56 

Haughn     Drug     Co.,     Wil- 
liam,   Casey,   111 275 

Haynes,    W.    J.,    Brecken- 

ridge,  Texas    319 

Hospital  pharmacy  in  To- 

kio,  Japan   452 

Hynson,    Westcott    &    Co., 

Baltimore.   Md 201,   202 

James.   Frederick  K.,  New 

York   City    276 

James.  Frederick  K.,  New 
York,   new   pharmacy   in 

Hotel    Astor    148 

Kay  E.  M.,  Chicago.,  111..  408 
Kerker.    E.    C.    Zanesville, 

Ohio....    56 

Letaw  s      pharmacy,      Blr- 

mingham,   Alabama 466 

Luther.  Martin  E.,  Kalama- 
zoo,  Mich 318,   408 

— see   page  40S   for  cor- 
rection. 
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Marshall,  W.  G.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 58      5.0 

Mlnot  Drug  Co.,  Minot, 
N.  D 495 

Mobb's  St.  Louis  Drug 
Store,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  494 

Palmetto  Drug  Co.,  Mul- 
lins.  S.  C 57 

Patrick,  F.  A.,  Palestine, 
Texas    31,^ 

Pecos     Valley     Drug     Co 

TDu^,^^^,®"'    N-    M '•   233 

Philippines,    a    drug    store 

in  the   56 

"Postofllce  Pharmacy." 

Willows,  Cal .      57 

Randolph.  L.  W.,  Plain- 
field,   N.   J 275 

Red  Cross  Pharmacy,  Em- 
poria,  Kansas    31s 

Richey  Drug  Co.,  Haver- 
hill, Mass 409 

Rltschel,    J.    v.,    St.    Paul, 

Minn 57 

Robertson,  C.  E.,  Carthage, 

111 275 

Shaw    Drug    Co.,    Denver, 

„  Col 318 

Sorrell      Drug      Co.,      Hot 

Springs,   Ark 57 

Station  drug  store  of 
Buck  &  Rayner  of  Chi- 

^  cago     50G 

Thomason,  G.  R.,  Stockton, 

Kansas     409 

Thompson    &    Ford    Lum- 
ber  Co.,   Grayburg,   Tex.  408 
Van     Gilder,    J.     V.,     New 

York  City    233 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY. 


RENTAL  OF 
$110,000  A  YEAR! 


In  the  November  Bulletin  we 
commented  on  the  minimum  rental 
of  $30,000  a  year  which  the  new 
Riker  &  Hegeman  combination  had  contracted  to 
pay  for  one  of  its  new  stores  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Dey  Street  in  New  York.  Some 
years  ago,  during  the  hfe  of  the  late  W.  H.  Burke, 
it  was  said  that  the  Central  Drug  Co.,  of  which  he 
was  president,  was  paying  a  rental  of  $40,000  a 
year  for  its  Chicago  store  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets.  Now  another  great  jump  up- 
ward has  been  taken  by  the  United  Drug  Co.  of 
Boston,   which   has   agreed   to  pay   the   enormous 


annual  rental  of  $110,000  for  the  first  floor  of  the 
new  Greeley  Square  Hotel  in  New  York  City  at  the 
corner  of  6th  Avenue  and  34th  Street.  The  lease  is 
to  run  for  21  years,  and  Mr.  Liggett,  president  of 
the  United  Co.,  says  that  he  considers  this  the  most 
prominent  corner  in  the  United  States,  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  rental  is  cheap,  and  that 
already  he  has  been  offered  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  by  others.  The  store  will  have  a  floor  space 
of  5500  square  feet,  so  that  the  rental  will  amount 
to  $20  a  square  foot  a  year. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  United  Drug  Co.  is  also 
renting  other  stands  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
its  attitude  is  one  of  significance.  It  means  that  the 
company,  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
Riker  people  are  pushing  the  Rexall  goods,  will 
establish  retail  depots  of  its  own  in  the  two  Riker 
cities.  The  Riker  agency  for  the  Rexall  products 
has  been  a  matter  of  litigation  in  the  courts  for 
over  a  year,  and  until  the  two  suits  now  pending 
have  been  settled  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
United  Drug  Co,  can  do  nothing.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, it  is  getting  ready  to  open  stores  as  soon  as  the 
litigation  has  been  disposed  of,  and  this  means  busi- 
ness competition  in  the  retail  drug  trade  on  a  pretty 
big  scale.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
Liggett  or  United  group  of  30  or  more  stores  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  Riker  &  Hegeman  combination, 
but,  this  failing,  it  is  now  clear  that  strong  competi- 
tion is  to  take  the  place  of  friendly  amalgamation. 


In  the  meantime  the  litigation  be- 
RiEER  AND  LiooETT  t^yggn  the  Riker  concern  and  the 

LITIGATION.  .       ,    T^  ^        .        ,        ,        1         1 

United  Drug  Co.  is  slowly  devel- 
oping. The  United  Co.  recently  filed  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  of  Riker  in  the  injunction  suit  brought 
by  the  latter,  and  the  interesting  feature  of  the 
reply  is  found  in  a  statement  denying  that  the 
United  Drug  Co.  is  a  cooperative  concern.  It  is 
declared  that  the  company  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
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been,  a  cooperative  organization,  that  the  articles 
manufactured  and. sold  by  it  have  never  been  dis- 
tributed exclusively  to  its  own  stockholders  at  uni- 
form prices,  and  that  the  number  of  stockholders 
has  not  necessarily  been  limited  to  one  in  each  city 
or  town. 

The  fight  between  these  two  big  interests  is  an 
exceedingly  engrossing  one  and  the  outcome  will  be 
awaited  with  a  good  deal  of  anticipation  by  the 
trade  generally.  Meanwhile  the  United  Drug  Co. 
announces  that  it  is  soon  to  begin  the  erection  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
drugs  and  candies  for  the  western  stockholders. 
The  reason  for  this  is  declared  to  be  the  enormous 
bills  for  freight  between  Boston  and  Chicago  and 
still  more  westerly  points. 

While  speaking  of  these  combination  movements 
in  the  drug  trade  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
report  that  the  A.  Spiegel  Co.  has  opened  the  third 
of  its  chain  of  drug  stores  in  Milwaukee  at  126 
Wisconsin  Street.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  appointed  pharmacies  in  the 
city. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT     I"  case  our  readers  did  not  happen 
FAVORS  A  to  see  that  portion  of  President 

FARCELS  POST.        rr.    r,  -  i  ^ 

1  ait  s  annual  message  to  Congress 
touching  upon  the  parcels  post,  we  are  reproducing 
it  verbatim: 

With  respect  to  the  parcels  post  I  respectfully  recommend 
its  adoption  on  all  rural  delivery  routes,  and  that  11  pounds — 
the  international  limit — be  made  the  limit  of  carriage  in  such 
post,  and  this  with  a  view  to  its  general  extension  when  the 
income  of  the  post-office  will  permit  it  and  the  postal  savings 
banks  shall  have  been  fully  established.  The  same  argument 
is  made  against  the  parcels  post  that  was  made  against  the 
postal  savings  bank— that  it  is  introducing  the  government 
into  a  business  which  ought  to  be  conducted  by  private  per- 
sons, and  is  paternalism. 

The  post-office  department  has  a  great  plant  and  a  great 
organization,  reaching  into  the  most  remote  hamlet  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  its  machinery  it  is  able  to  do  a  great 
many  things  economically  that  if  a  new  organization  were 
necessary  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without  extravagant 
expenditure.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  postal  savings  bank 
can  be  carried  on  at  a  small  additional  cost,  and  why  it  is 
possible  to  incorporate  at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense  a 
parcels  post  in  the  rural  delivery  system.  A  general  parcels 
post  will  involve  a  much  greater  outlay. 

It  would  seem  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  in  its  efforts 
to  prevent  Congress  from  establishing  any  sort  of  a 
parcels  post,  must  now  reckon  with  strong  opposi- 


tion from  the  White  House.  Both  the  president 
and  the  Post-ofifice  Department  are  in  favor  of  a 
parcels  post  on  the  rural  delivery  routes. 


TBE  PRESIDENT      Wc    may    quote    also    what    the 
ON  THE  president  had  to  say  concerning 

HEALTH  BUREAU.    ^^^  much-discusscd  proposition  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  health  in  Washington : 

In  my  message  of  last  year  I  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  bureau  of  health,  in  which  should  be  embraced  all  those 
government  agencies  outside  of  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments which  are  now  directed  toward  the  preservation  of 
public  health  or  exercise  functions  germane  to  that  subject. 
I  renew  this  recommendation.  I  greatly  regret  that  the 
agitaion  in  favor  of  this  bureau  has  aroused  a  counter-agita- 
tion against  its  creation,  on  the  ground  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  bureau  is  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  school 
of  medicine.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  assumption  is  wholly 
unwarranted,  and  that  those  responsible  for  the  government 
can  be  trusted  to  secure  in  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  the 
appointment  of  representatives  of  all  recognized  schools  of 
medicine,  and  in  the  management  of  the  bureau  entire  free- 
dom from  narrow  prejudice  in  this  regard. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  in  the  present  short 
session  of  Congress  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
this  matter,  but  that  ultimately  a  bureau  or  depart- 
ment of  health  will  be  established  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  The  thing  for  pharmacists  to  do,  as  was 
made  clear  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  last  September,  is  not  to  fight  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  but  to  see  that  the  interests  of  pharmacy  are 
safeguarded  in  the  proposed  bureau. 


An  address  which  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley 
"'"VTb^^Joty!'^*'    delivered  at  a  recent  meeting  of 

the  Washington  City  Branch  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
It  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  pharmacopoeial 
revision,  and  we  were  especially  interested  in  what 
the  Doctor  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  publicity: 

In  my  opinion  the  work  of  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  a  frank  practice  of  publicity.  Unless 
it  be  a  matter  wholly  personal,  as  for  instance  a  discussion  of 
the  capability  and  industry  of  those  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  revision,  there  is  practically  no  reason  why  all  the 
acts  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Revision  and  of  the  board 
of  trustees  should  not  be  given  wide  publicity  through  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  journals  and  by  means  of  public  ad- 
dresses and  discussions.  I^  seems  certain  that  by  such  means 
many  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  great  practical  utility 
would  be  secured.  The  pulse  of  each  profession  would  be 
felt  in  this  way  and  a  closer  and  more  cordial  cooperation 
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of  all  interested  parties  secured.  No  kind  of  comment,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  need  be  feared,  and  many  faults,  of 
omission  and  commission,  would  be  avoided.  It  is  far  better 
to  have  criticisms  before  the  final  publication  of  the  text  of 
the  book  than  to  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by  them. 
In  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  duties  of  the  office,  I  shall 
use  my  best  endeavors  to  secure  judicious  publicity  relating 
to  this  great  work. 

As  president  of  the  pharmacopoeial  convention  for 
the  next  ten  years,  and  therefore  in  a  position  of 
authority.  Dr.  Wiley's  utterance  on  the  subject  of 
pubHcity  is  of  particular  significance.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  his  position  is  eminently 
sound.  *   •      *         * 

On  several  occasions  during  the 
^  ^^^'tS^^TIlP'^     last  year  we  have  pointed  out  in 

NO  DEFENSE.  -^  ^  .      . 

the  Bulletin  that  a  prescription 
is  of  itself  no  defense  in  the  sale  of  liquor  or  nar- 
cotics. The  prescription  must  be  written  in  good 
faith  by  the  physician,  and  it  must  be  dispensed  in 
good  faith  by  the  druggist.  Several  cases  where 
both  physicians  and  druggists  have  been  success- 
fully prosecuted  for  writing  and  dispensing  pre- 
scriptions illegitimately  have  been  reported  in  our 
columns.  Another  case  has  now  come  to  our 
attention. 

In  Washington  county,  Pa.,  a  druggist  and  a 
physician  were  indicted  for  conspiring  to  evade  the 
liquor  law  by  conforming  nominally  to  the  require- 
ment that  liquor  must  be  sold  only  on  prescription. 
Judge  Mcllwaine  of  the  county  court  charged  the 
jury  that  it  must  distinguish  between  a  prescription 
honestly  given  by  the  physician  and  a  prescription 
written  for  a  fee  with  the  knowledge  that  the  liquor 
was  to  be  used  as  an  out-and-out  beverage.  In  the 
one  case,  said  the  Judge,  the  prescription  was  really 
such ;  in  the  other  case  it  was  a  mere  order  such  as 
anybody  might  write.  Furthermore,  the  druggist, 
filling  such  an  order,  knowing  that  it  was  not  a 
legitimate  prescription,  and  was  not  written  by  a 
physician  who  had  the  patient  under  his  professional 
charge,  was  equally  guilty  with  the  physician. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  good  law,  and  it  is 
very  important  just  at  this  time  when  the  tendency 
is  more  and  more  to  restrict  the  sale  of  narcotics, 
and  also  of  liquors  in  dry  sections,  to  physicians' 
prescriptions.  In  Michigan,  however,  the  courts 
seem  to  have  taken  the  opposite  view  and  to  have 
held  that  a  physician  cannot  be  touched  even  if  he 
does  a  frank  business  in  the  promiscuous  distribu- 
tion of  liquor  prescriptions  at  25  cents  apiece — a 


vicious  condition  of  things  indeed!  Hence  the 
movement  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, a  new  society  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  to  so  amend  the  law  that  in  dry  counties  an 
affidavit  sworn  to  by  the  purchaser  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  physician's  prescription  now 
demanded.  *         *         * 

The    California    State   Board   of 

AT  LAST  I  Health  is  the  first  to  place  syphilis 

and  gonorrhea  on  the  list  of  re- 

l)ortable    diseases.      This    action    was   taken   in   a 

regulation  recently  issued,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  California  State  Board  of  Health 
declares  that,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1911,  syphilis  and  gonococcus 
infections  shall  be  reportable  and  shall  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  communicable  diseases  which  local  boards  of  health  and 
health  officers  are  required  to  report  to  the  secretary,  it  being 
provided,  however,  that  until  further  action  by  this  board, 
physicians  may  report  the  facts  concerning  these  diseases  by 
office  numbers  instead  of  names  of  patients. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  board  officially  calls  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  California  to  the  contagious  and 
infectious  nature  of  these  diseases  and  requests  their  co- 
operation in  combating  them  by  every  ^  available  means- 
educational,  sanitary,  medical,  social,  and  moral. 

The  importance  of  this  step  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  now  known  that  these  diseases  are 
far  more  wide-spread,  and  much  more  disastrous  in 
their  consequences,  than  others  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  health  board  supervision  for  many  years. 
The  initial  step  has  been  taken  by  the  California 
Board  of  Health,  and  doubtless  other  State  boards 
will  fall  in  line  from  time  to  time.  This  means 
much  for  the  future  health  of  the  community. 


NEW  A.  PH.  A. 
OFFICERS. 


The  election  of  officers   for  the 
American    Pharmaceutical    Asso- 
ciation, carried  on  as  usual  through 
the  mails,  was  finished  some  time  ago  and  resulted 
in  the  following  selections  for  the  year  1911-12: 
President— John  G.  Godding,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
First  Vice-President  —  Wilhelm   Bodemann,   of 
Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice-President— Chas.  M.  Ford,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Third  Vice-President— Ernest  Berger,  of  Tampa, 

Fla. 

Members  of  the  Council— E.  G.  Eberle,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Jas.  M.  Good,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Geo.  F. 
Payne,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The   total  number  of  votes  cast  was   1238,  of 
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which  however  225  were  rejected  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
that  only  the  votes  of  those  who  had  paid  their 
annual  dues  for  the  year  should  be  counted;  11  of 
the  votes  cast  were  unsigned  and  could  therefore 
not  be  admitted. 

These  officers  will  be  installed  at  the  Boston 
meeting  in  August  and  will  serve  during  the  con- 
vention year  of  1911-12. 


During  the  last  few  weeks,  since 
keep^it'cool  I      ^^^    winter    season    approached, 

there  have  been  smallpox  scares 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country  with  the 
result  that  very  large  quantities  of  vaccine  virus 
have  been  employed.  In  many  instances,  as  usual, 
complaints  have  been  numerous  that  some  of  the 
commercial  vaccines  on  the  market  have  proved 
ineffective.  Typical  "takes"  have  frequently  failed 
to  result.  The  manufacturers  of  biological  prod- 
ucts, several  of  whom  have  conducted  exhaustive 
investigations  on  this  point  from  time  to  time,  have 
more  than  once"  declared  and  proved,  however,  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  reason  why 
vaccine  virus  is  ineffective  is  because  it  has  been 
improperly  stored  and  kept  by  the  druggist.  The 
virus  will  not  stand  being  overheated,  and  when 
kept  in  a  warm  place  in  the  pharmacy  very  rapidly 
loses  its  virtue.  It  should  be  put  in  a  refrigerator 
or  at  least  in  a  cool  basement.  And  it  should  be 
ordered  in  small  quantities  and  often,  so  as  to  give 
assurance  of  being  reasonably  fresh.  Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  vaccine  fails  to  produce  vaccinia  be- 
cause the  individual  is  already  immune.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to 
blame  the  vaccine — the  man  himself  is  too  healthy! 


The  physicians  are  now  retaliating. 
TIT  FOR  TAT.  The  auti-mcdical-dispensing  cru- 
sade of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  has 
brought  a  return  fire  in  at  least  one  section.  It  is 
reported  in  the  newspapers  that  the  physicians  in 
the  northern  part  of  Hudson  county  in  New  Jersey 
have  started  a  movement  to  stop  counter-prescrib- 
ing. We  find  a  long  editorial  on  the  subject  in 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  in  which  it  is  said 
among  other  things  that  "beyond  all  question  the 
apothecary  has  always  encroached  very  far  upon 


the  professional  field  of  the  physician,"  and  that  the 
movement  of  the  New  Jersey  physicians  "ought  to 
attract  wide  interest,  for  the  evil  that  it  seeks  to 
uproot  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States."  It  seems  that  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  there  is  a  law  making  counter- 
prescribing  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100  or  an 
imprisonment  of  six  months,  with  double  penalties 
for  succeeding  violations.  The  pharmacists,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fortified  by  no  such  laws  with  re- 
spect to  medical  dispensing,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  physicians  had  the  best  of  it  in  any  tit-for-tat 
encounter. 

*         *         * 


And    now    the    State    pharmacy 
^'''et  if "'^''^      board  in  Iowa  proposes  to  bring 

under  the  itinerant  vender  law  all 
concerns  like  the  Larkin  Soap  Co.  which  sell  drugs 
and  medicines  on  what  is  called  the  "club"  plan. 
The  Larkin  people  declare  that  they  have  a  right 
under  the  interstate  commerce  law  to  distribute 
their  wares  without  being  considered  venders,  and 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  In  the  meantime 
the  Iowa  board  says  it  will  stand  by  its  guns  and 
insist  on  the  payment  of  the  customary  $100  annual 
license  fee. 

*         *         * 

Dr.  Wiley,  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the 
pharmacopceial  convention,  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  ninth  revision  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia may  be  brought  out  in  May  of  next  year.  But 
Dr.  Wiley  is  new  to  pharmacopceial  work,  and  he 
may  be  reckoning  without  his  host.  Then,  too,  the 
announcement  of  the  Doctor's  forthcoming  mar- 
riage has  just  been  made. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  certain  medi- 
cated plasters  have  advanced,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  rubber,  some  druggists  are  still  maintaining 
the  old  retail  prices,  and  are  thus  really  sacrificing 
their  profits.  The  Philadelphia  association  is  striv- 
ing to  correct  this  condition  of  things  in  its  own 
city. 

*         *         * 

Well!  well!  A  druggist  down  in  Ohio,  who  is 
incidentally  vice-president  of  a  bank,  and  who  was 
for  several  years  affiliated  with  a  university,  is  now 
being  prosecuted  for  selling  liquor  illegally  to  some 
of  the  students  of  the  university. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PLANS  FOR 
THE  YEAR. 


THE  BULLETIN  FOR  1911. 

It  has  been  customary  for  us  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  our  readers  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year — to  tell  them  something  of  our  plans  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  months  and  to  invite  their  coopera- 
tion. The  time  for  this  chat  has  rolled  around 
again,  and  we  should  like  to  say  something  to  our 
subscribers  about  what  we  propose  to  do  and  also  to 
tell  them  what,  if  they  feel  willing,  we  should  like 
to  have  them  do.  The  Bulletin  has  always  had  a 
great  satisfaction  in  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  itself  and  its  readers,  and  most  of  the  suc- 
cess and  popularity  of  the  journal  we  are  frank 
enough  to  attribute  to  their  assistance. 

The  Bulletin  has  invariably  been  looked  upon  as 
something  "different"  from  the  other  journals.  It 
is  the  one  periodical  in  the  drug 
trade  which  is  opened  every 
month  with  the  feeling  that  it  will 
contain  something  novel — something  unexpected — 
something  fresh  and  timely — something  that  will 
not  be  found  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  it  piques 
interest.  Striving  to  live  up  to  this  reputation,  we 
fully  expect  that  during  1911  the  Bulletin  will  be 
a  livelier,  more  readable,  more  helpful,  more  indis- 
pensable publication  than  ever.  It  will  contain  new 
illustrated  features  of  great  interest.  It  will  shortly 
carry  on  a  new  prize  contest  of  a  helpful  character. 
It  will  develop  two  or  three  new  departments  of  an 
exceedingly  practical  nature.  We  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  making  plans  for  the  new  year ;  we  are 
sending  out  over  200  letters  in  search  of  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  material  that  we  can  find; 
and  we  give  the  assurance  that  during  1911  the 
Bulletin  will  strike  a  new  clip.     Watch  us ! 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  continue  and  amplify 
most  of  the  things  which  have  made  the  journal  so 
popular — the  original  articles  on  business  subjects, 
the  papers  on  dispensing  pharmacy  by  practical 
men,  the  Dollar  Ideas,  illustrated  window  displays, 
answers  to  board-of-pharmacy  questions,  "Best 
Advertising  Schemes,"  "Exciting  Experiences," 
full-page  cartoons  of  leaders  in  the  trade,  descrip- 
tions of  successful  stores,  portraits  and  sketches  of 
prominent  men,  drug-store  fiction  and  poetry,  a 
snappy  digest  of  news  of  the  month,  and  interesting 
and  practical  material  of  a  hundred  and  one  kinds. 


These,  we  repeat,  are  some  of  the  things  we 
expect  to  do — just  a  few  of  our  plans.      Now  we 

should  like  to  hear  from  our 
CRITICIZE  us  I      readers  about  the  Bulletin.  We 

don't  mean  that  we  want  them  to 
write  complimentary  letters:  we  get  hundreds  of 
these  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  we  are 
always  proud  and  happy  to  receive  them.  But 
what  we  are  asking  for  now  are  letters  of  criticism 
instead  of  praise.  We  should  like  to  have  you 
write  us  frank  answers  to  the  following  list  of  ques- 
tions : 

1.  What  features  or  department  of  the  Bulletin 
do  you  like  best? 

2.  What  things  in  the  Bulletin  do  you  like  the 
least,  and  what,  if  anything,  would  you  be  willing 
to  have  us  throw  overboard? 

3.  What  would  you  like  to  have  us  print  in  the 
journal  that  we  do  not  already  have — what  new 
things  would  you  suggest? 

If  our  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to  express 
themselves  along  these  lines  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  hit  off  their  tastes — to  know  what  they  really 
want — to  turn  out  the  kind  of  a  journal  they  most 
like.  And  of  course  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  a 
journal  we  are  anxious  to  make — we  are  publishing 
it  to  suit  our  readers,  not  ourselves,  and  our  greatest 
desire  is  to  make  a  touchdown  behind  this  goal. 

Another  thing:  We  have  already  confessed 
frankly  that  the  class  of  material  which  has  largely 
helped  to  make  the  journal  so 
WHAT  WE  WANT,  popular  is  that  which  comes  to  us 
from  our  subscribers  themselves. 
We  are  proud  of  the  cooperation  which  we  have 
had  from  them,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  its  continu- 
ance. During  the  last  year  or  so,  however,  we 
have  received  so  much  material  of  certain  kinds 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  return  all  new  con- 
tributions, and  w^e  have  been  afraid  that  our  readers 
would  assume  that  we  were  changing  our  policy 
and  that  we  no  longer  cared  to  hear  from  them. 
We  have  had,  for  instance,  so  many  illiterate  cus- 
tomers' orders,  so  many  dollar  ideas,  and  until  re- 
cently so  many  window  displays,  that  we  could 
accept  nothing  further  for  the  time  being  in  these 
three  directions.  This  congestion  has  not  been  true 
with  respect  to  certain  other  classes  of  material, 
and  we  now  invite  contributions  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  Specimen  advertisements  for  reproduction  and 
comment  in  the  department  of  "Business  Hints." 
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2.  Practical  and  timely  communications  for  our 
department  of  "Letters."  For  this  purpose  sales 
ideas,  new  formulas,  and  current  comment  are  espe- 
cially invited.  The  department  of  "Letters"  last 
month,  for  instance,  well  illustrated  the  possibilities, 
and  it  suggested  our  ideal  for  this  department — a 
place  where  "our  readers  may  exchange  opinions 
and  practical  suggestions  with  one  another  for  their 
mutual  interest." 

3.  In  this  issue  we  are  using  up  all  of  our  material 
for  the  department  of  "Best  Advertising  Schemes," 
and  we  invite  further  contributions.  Accepted 
articles  are  paid  for  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $2.50 
each. 

4.  We  should  like  to  receive  portraits  and  short 
personal  sketches  of  the  officers  of  drug-clerk  asso- 
ciations, with  some  information  as  to  what  these 
societies  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish. 

5.  We  announce  herewith  a  new  prize  department 
to  be  known  as  "Best  Soda  Formulas."     We  solicit 

original  and  successful  recipes  for 
PKiz^ 'offer.  competition,  and  we  shall  pay  $10 
for  the  best  formula  and  $5  each 
for  the  two  next  best.  A  committee  of  three  soda 
experts  will  pass  on  all  contributions.  The  awards 
will  be  announced  probably  in  March  and  the  prize- 
winning  formulas  will  be  published  either  in  March 
or  in  April.  Let  us  hear  from  all  the  soda  enthu- 
siasts— the  more  the  merrier. 

We  have  a  good  many  other  things  that  we 
should  like  to  say — much  more  that  we  should  like 
to  talk  over  with  our  readers  at  the  beginning  of 
this  New  Year,  but  we  do  not  want  to  weary  you 
with  shop  talk.  Perhaps  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject  a  month  or  two  hence.  In  the  meantime  we 
want  to  assure  you  again  that  our  great  purpose  is 
to  turn  out  such  a  journal  as  you  want — to  solicit 
your  constant  cooperation — and  to  cement  still  fur- 
ther the  friendly  relations  which  have  always  ex- 
isted between  you  and  ourselves.  In  the  meantime 
we  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  attitude  in  the 
past,  and  we  wish  every  one  of  you  a  happy  and  a 
prosperous  year  throughout  1911! 


"606"   FOR  DOCTORS   ONLY. 

The  discovery  of  Ehrlich's  new  remedy  for 
syphilis  had  hardly  been  announced  when  the  medi- 
cal charlatans  in  New  York  City  began  advertising 
"Treatment  with  606."  Of  all  the  brazen-faced 
quackery,   this  was  the   worst.      "Salvarsan"   was 


not  yet  on  the  market.  Aside  from  a  meager 
supply  of  the  drug  furnished  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  experimental  purposes  only,  the 
product  was  not  available.  In  fact,  it  was  an- 
nounced months  ago  that  Ehrlich's  "606"  would 
not  be  sold  to  the  trade  until  January  1,  1911. 

But  why  concern  ourselves  with  these  fake  heal- 
ers, these  venereal  pseudo-specialists?  Because  the 
administration  of  Ehrlich's  remedy  calls  for  a  good 
order  of  medical  intelligence.  Only  a  skilled 
physician  should  be  permitted  to  give  it.  So  in- 
volved is  the  technique  that  there  is  already  talk  of 
establishing  specialists  who  have  mastered  the  pro- 
cess just  as  we  now  have  men  known  to  be  expert 
in  certain  genito-urinary  operations.  In  the  hands 
of  an  amateur  the  treatment  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Ehrlich  has  already  announced  that  the 
drug  must  not  be  given  to  patients  suffering 
from  any  diseases  of  the  eye,  heart,  or  kidney. 
After  the  injection,  he  advises  that  the  patient  re- 
main in  bed,  where  he  can  be  carefully  watched  for 
possible  untoward  results.  For  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  agent  will  ever  be  found  which  is 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  syphilis  spirilla 
without  involving  at  least  a  chance  of  hurting  the 
tissues.  Swelling  at  the  point  of  injection,  sys- 
temic disturbances  such  as  malaise  and  fever,  are 
some  of  the  things  that  commonly  follow  an  injec- 
tion of  "606."  Apparently  the  drug  is  no  play- 
thing. 

Furthermore,  if  the  doctor  in  a  desire  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  gives  too  small  a  dose,  the  results  are 
again  serious.  That  nullifies  the  whole  treatment. 
The  syphilis  organisms  are  then  exposed  to  just 
enough  arsenic  to  develop  their  tolerance  for  the 
drug  without  effecting  their  destruction.  Just  as 
the  Alpine  arsenic  eaters  by  repeated  doses  of  the 
poison  are  able  to  withstand  quantities  that  would 
kill  an  ordinary  individual,  so  the  syphilis  spirilla 
by  contact  with  weak  arsenical  solutions  come  to 
endure  as  much  of  the  metal  as  the  tissues  them- 
selves.    An  interesting  situation! 

One  must  therefore  give  the  spirochset^  a  knock- 
out dose  at  the  start.  This  calls  for  the  service  of 
a  trained  medical  man.  It  is  no  place  for  quack- 
ery. Already  we  hear  of  some  relapses  in  the 
Ehrlich  treatment  due,  for  aught  we  know,  to  an 
insufficient  dosage.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  use 
of  Ehrlich's  remedy  must  be  restricted  to  trained 
practitioners. 

In  all  likelihood  the  "treatment  with  606"  adver- 
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tised  by  the  medical  quack  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  regular  mercurial  regime.  When  the 
blemishes  disappeared,  the  victims  whose  bodies 
had  been  supposedly  sterilized  by  "606"  were  free 
to  resume  their  former  habits.  Lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  a  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  with  the  germs  still  lurking  in  their 
systems,  they  might  go  forth  to  infect  no  one 
knows  how  many  more  with  the  loathsome  disease ! 
Meanwhile  the  charlatan  had  his  dollars.  Such 
cupidity  it  would  be  hard  to  find  outside  the  realm 
of  medical  quackery. 


TO  OUTWIT  THE  MAIL-ORDER  HOUSES. 

A  big  manufacturer  of  revolvers  has  worked  out  a 
plan  to  get  the  best  of  the  mail-order  catalogue 
houses.  We  refer  to  the  Iver  Johnson's  Arms  & 
Cycle  Works  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  These  people 
say  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  several  lines  of 
trade  have  it  in  their  power  to  pull  the  fangs  of  the 
mail-order  concerns,  and  this  is  how  they  propose 
to  apply  the  remedy : 

In  a  word,  the  goods  of  the  house  will  not  be  sold 
direct  to  such  companies,  and  a  scheme  has  been 
devised  to  prevent  the  companies  from  getting  the 
goods  indirectly.  The  jobber  is  placed  on  a  rebate 
basis  very  similar  to  that'  evolved  some  years  ago  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Cascarets.  He  pays  the  long 
retail  price  for  the  goods  and  he  only  gets  his  com- 
mission or  discount  some  weeks  or  months  later 
when  he  is  able  to  prove  that  he  has  furnished  no 
supplies  to  the  mail-order  concerns.  The  retail 
dealer  is  likewise  prohibited  from  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  or  from  cutting  prices.  Both 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  are  made  licensed  agents 
for  the  manufacturers,  and  their  contract  holds  good 
only  so  long  as  the  terms  of  the  license  are  faithfully 
observed. 

More  than  this,  however,  the  manufacturers  pro- 
pose going  direct  to  the  public  and  explaining  the 
situation  in  a  systematic  series  of  advertisements  in 
the  popular  journals.  The  people  will  be  told  that 
the  Iver  Johnson  revolvers  will  only  be  sold  by 
licensed  dealers;  that  mail-order  houses  will  not  be 
given  licenses;  that  this  system  has  been  found 
necessary  in  order  "to  prevent  the  substitution  of 
obsolete  models,  insure  the  proper  treatment  of 
customers,  and  confine  the  sale  of  our  revolvers  to 
proper  persons,"     By  this  plan  in  all  its  details  the 


manufacturers  hope  to  accomplish  two  things:  They 
expect,  in  the  first  place,  to  earn  the  support  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  retailers,  because  they  eliminate 
both  price-cutting  and  the  competition  of  mail-order 
houses.  In  the  second  place  they  expect  to  retain 
and  increase  the  public  demand  for  their  goods  by 
fair  treatment  and  by  well-planned  advertising  cam- 
paigns carried  on  in  the  popular  magazines  and 
papers. 


BEATING  CONFECTIONERS  AT  THEIR  OWN 
GAME! 

The  several  articles  contributed  to  the  October 
Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  candy,  and  written  for 
us  by  successful  druggists,  were  abstracted  and 
commented  upon  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Confec- 
tioner and  Baker.  Incidentally  the  journal  ex- 
pressed itself  regarding  the  symposium  in  a  manner 
which  will  prove  of  general  interest  to  our  readers: 

In  reading  a  symposium  on  the  sale  of  confections  as  a 
side-line  by  druggists,  published  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  of  Detroit,  much  of  our  wonder 
ceases  as  to  why  some  confectionery  stores  do  not  thrive  in 
some  cities  and  towns.  They  are  outdistanced  by  the  finer 
confections  kept  in  stock  and  the  scrupulously  neater  arrange- 
ment observed  by  the  druggists.  Confectioners  naturally 
lose  business  whenever  they  get  careless  and  fail  to  keep 
an  attractive  and  up-to-date  store,  while  the  druggist,  looking 
at  any  special  side-line  as  a  good  winner,  seeks  to  present 
the  freshest  and  neatest  looking  line  of  package  goods  he 
can  get.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  great  difference  in  the 
looks  and  the  quality  of  goods  in  the  two  places.  But  per- 
haps a  reason  may  be  found  where  one  is  a  careful  reader 
of  his  trade  paper  and  the  other  never  reads  any  paper 
devoted  to  his  interests.  The  confectioner  who  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times  is  invariably  a  reader  of  his  trade  paper. 

Two  things  will  be  apparent  after  reading  the 
foregoing  comment:  First,  it  will  be  seen  why 
some  druggists  have  outdistanced  the  confectioners 
themselves  in  the  sale  of  fine  candies,  and  secondly 
it  will  be  realized  by  druggists  what  they  must  do  if 
they  want  to  keep  ahead  in  the  race. 


THE  CITY  OR  THE  COUNTRY:  WHICH  AFFORDS 
THE  BEST   OPPORTUNITIES? 

J.  P.  R.,  of  Chicago,  writes  us  the  following 
letter :  "Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  which  do  you  think  is  the 
better-paying  drug  store,  the  city  or  country  one? 
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Give  reasons  for  selecting  one  or  the  other,  and  also 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  a  store  doing  an  average 
of  about  $18  or  $20  per  day  business,  in  city  and 
country,  and  what  population  would  you  suggest  the 
country  town  to  have?" 

A  general  letter  of  this  kind  is  a  pretty  hard  thing 
to  answer  without  knowing  anything  of  the  man 
himself,  his  tastes,  his  abilities,  or  his  capital.  In 
general  it  might  be  said  that  the  city  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  man  of  brains  and  ambition,  and 
particularly  if  he  have  sufficient  capital.  Of  course 
it  needs  a  good  deal  more  money  to  equip  a  city 
store  properly  than  would  be  necessary  in  a  country 
town.  More  than  this,  the  profits  are  smaller  and  a 
larger  volume  of  business  has  to  be  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  venture  the  assertion  that  the  average 
country  druggist  is  better  off  financially  than  his  city 
brother.  He  hasn't  so  much  money  tied  up  in  his 
store;  he  doesn't  have  cut  prices  to  contend  with; 
his  expenses  are  much  less ;  he  makes  better  profits ; 
and  his  hours  of  labor  are  shorter.  On  a  given 
basis  of  $18  or  $20  a  day,  such  as  our  correspondent 
mentions,  the  country  town  would  certainly  yield  a 
better  profit  than  the  city,  and  if  the  proposition  is 
limited  to  a  store  of  this  character,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  country  is  a  better  place  for 
our  friend  to  start  in  business. 

Do  our  readers  agree  with  us  ? 

A  store  of  this  kind  in  the  country  ought  to  be 
purchased,  we  should  say,  for  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  city  it  would  doubtless  cost  a  little 
more. 


REFILLING  NARCOTIC  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

At  the  Pittsburg  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  it 
was  suggested  by  E.  F.  Heffner,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association,  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  to  refrain  from  refilling  prescriptions  calling  for 
narcotics.  Mr.  Heffner  declared  that  some  time  ago 
the  Associated  Press  had  sent  broadcast  to  the  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  certain  statements  re- 
garding a  paper  of  his  read  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  and  discussing  the  subject  of  curing  the 
drug  habit;  that  this  had  caused  a  number  of 
habitues  to  write  to  him  for  relief;  and  that  many  of 
them  in  telling  how  they  came  to  be  addicted  to  the 
use  of  narcotics  attributed  the  habit  to  the  fact  that 


they  had  had  prescriptions  frequently  refilled  which 
were  originally  ordered  for  them  by  their  family 
physicians. 

Mr.  Heffner's  resolution,  however,  had  hard 
sledding  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  discussed  quite  ani- 
matedly one  evening  at  the  open  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  but  two  or  three  speakers 
declared  that  the  mere  adoption  of  such  a  resolution 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  confession  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  druggist  to  refill  such  prescriptions. 
Rather  inconsistently,  though,  the  same  men  argued 
that  the  evil  should  be  corrected  by  the  physicians 
themselves — ^that  they  had  power  to  prevent  the 
refilling  of  prescriptions  by  giving  directions  to  this 
effect  to  the  druggist.  The  Heffner  resolution  was 
finally  defeated  for  this  nominal  reason — that  it  was 
up  to  the  physician  to  forbid  the  refilling  of  pre- 
scriptions whenever  he  deemed  such  action  necessary. 

We  must  confess  that  we  were  rather  disap- 
pointed at  the  outcome.  We  know  that  many  drug- 
gists already  refuse  absolutely  to  repeat  narcotic 
prescriptions,  and  we  believe  that  humanity  would 
be  greatly  bettered  if  this  practice  were  universal 
among  the  drug  trade.  If  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  were  to 
take  a  definite  stand  of  this  kind  it  would  be  of  great 
moral  value. 


SOAP  AND  THE  DRUGGIST. 

A  convincing  illustration  of  the  valuable  co- 
operation which  the  Bulletin  gets  from  its  readers 
is  seen  in  the  symposium  on  Soap  elsewhere  in  the 
present  issue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more 
helpful  and  interesting  material  than  this — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  druggist  who  wants  to  make  a 
business  success  and  is  looking  for  all  the  light  he 
can  get.  Five  men  have  written  of  their  experience 
behind  the  soap  counter,  and  they  do  it  with  a 
frankness  which  suggests  a  number  of  congenial 
druggists  sitting  down  together  and  exchanging 
opinions  and  ideas  with  one  another  for  their 
mutual  advantage.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  others  who  may  have  additional  notions  to 
advance  about  soaps.  "About  soaps,"  did  we  say  ? 
Well,  write  us  about  any  side-line  or  feature  of 
your  business  that  you  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  exploiting.  It  is  from  the  man  behind 
the  counter,  from  the  man  who  has  himself  turned 
the  trick,  that  we  always  like  to  hear. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME, 


DRUGGISTS  IN  POLITICS. 

Last  month  we  had  considerable  pleasure  in 
printing  eighteen  portraits  of  druggists  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  who 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  public  office 
of  one  kind  and  another  at  the 
November  elections.  On  another 
page  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
we  are  showing  nine  other  men  in 
the  drug  trade  who  were  similarly 
successful  in  gaining  the  public 
trust.  Two  additional  likenesses 
of  political  pharmacists  are  repro- 
duced in  this  place.  The  first 
portrait  is  that  of  Chas.  N.  Clarke, 
of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  who  was  elected  County 
Judge  on  the  republican  ticket.  To  have  some  one 
other  than  a  lawyer  chosen  to  fill  a  judicial  position 
is  indeed  a  compliment  to  the  man  selected. 

The  second  portrait  is  that  of  Frank  H.  Cald- 
well— another  Oregonian.  Mr.  Caldwell  hails  from 
Newberg,  is  a  democrat,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  to  serve  his  third  consecutive 


Chas.  N.  Clarke. 


Frank  H.  Caldwell. 


term  in  that  position.  He  was  originally  made  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  back  in 
1904,  was  elevated  to  the  Senate  in  1906,  and  re- 
■elected  to  the  latter  position  in  1908  and  1910. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Caldwell  is  also  a  member  of  the 


Oregon  Board  of  Pharmacy.  It  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  druggists  of  Oregon  to  have  a 
man  of  this  type  in  the  State  legislature  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  properly  conserved  and  promoted. 


THE  LATE  LOUIS  DOHME. 

Louis  Dohme,  president  of  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
manufacturing  chemists  of  Baltimore,  died  on 
December  12  from  neuritis,  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  Mr.  Dohme  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1837  and  was  brought  to  this  country  when  15 
years  old  by  his  parents.  Entering  the  retail  drug 
store  of  A.  P.  Sharp  as  an  employee,  the  firm  of 
Sharp  &  Dohme  was  established  a  few  years  later, 
and  thereupon,  chiefly  through  the  aggressiveness 


Louis  Dohme. 

of  Mr.  Dohme,  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals 
was  begun  on  a  small  scale.  Charles  E.  Dohme,  a 
brother,  was  taken  into  partnership  in  1866,  and 
from  that  period  on  the  enterprise  grew  rapidly 
until  finally  the  present  large  establishment  was  the 
result.  Mr.  Dohme  was  graduated  in  1856  from 
the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  and  was  presi- 
dent of  this  institution  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  A  bachelor,  he  lived  with  his  brother, 
Charles  E.  Dohme,  at  the  latter's  handsome  resi- 
dence in  Baltimore,  and  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  organizations  like  the  Germania  Club  and  the 
Baltimore  Country  Club.  Of  late  years  he  had 
withdrawn  more  or  less  from  active  business,  had 
taken  frequent  trips  abroad,  and  had  gratified  his 
love  of  art  and  music. 


10 
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A  HIGH-SALARIED  MAN. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Drug 
Co.  in  Boston,  some  reference  to  which  was  made 
in  the  Bulletin  at  the  time,  President  Louis  K. 
Liggett  explained  to  his  stockholders  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  Riker-Liggett  litigation  during  the  past 
year,  and  went  also  into  the  history  of  the  Riker- 
Hegeman  combination  which  was  originally  ex- 
pected to  involve  the  thirty  or  more  stores  owned 
by  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  Desiring  to  have  the 
members  of  the  United  Drug  Co.  know  the  facts 
about  everything  which  had  transpired  since  the  last 
meeting,  Mr.  Liggett  expressed  his  willingness  to 
answer  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him  and 
incidentally  declared  that  only  a  few  days  previous 


Louis  K.  Liggett. 

a  Stockholder  had  written  and  asked  him  what  his 
salary  was  as  president  of  the  company. 

He  thereupon  explained  that  his  present  salary 
was  $10,000,  at  which  a  stockholder  on  the  floor 
called  out,  "That  is  not  enough" — a  statement  which 
caused  everybody  to  burst  into  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Liggett  said  that  when  the  company 
was  first  organized  the  salary  of  the  president  was 
$4000,  afterwards  it  was  raised  to  $6000,  and  fin- 
ally it  was  increased  to  $10,000  as  the  business 
developed. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Liggett  is  either  the 
president  or  leading  spirit  of  a  number  of  auxiliary 
corporations,  and  in  just  how  many  of  these  he 
receives  additional  salaries  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  state.  Neither  do  we  know  what  his  earnings 
are  from  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  group  of  stores. 
That  he  is,  however,  an  able  man,  and  that  he  is 
worth  all  he  gets,  is  evidently  believed  by  the  stock- 


holders of  those  companies  which  he  has  organized 
and  conducted  successfully.  These  are  certainly 
large  days  in  the  drug  trade  if  the  opportunities  are 
grasped. 

TWO  RETIRING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE   OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 

For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  Pittsburg 
convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  possibly  for  a 


w.  s. 


Elkin,  Jr. 

period  even  longer  than  that,  W.  S.  Elkin,  Jr.,  and 
Edward  Williams  were  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee.      Thev  were  both  excellent 


Edward  Williams. 


men  in  that  position — sane,  conservative,  and  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  organization.  At 
the  Pittsburg  convention,  however,  both  men  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
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to  go  back  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Elkin  because  of 
increased  business  cares,  and  Mr.  Williams  because 
he  had  been  made  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Pharmacy  and  had  certain  other  irons  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  much  of  his  time  and  energy. 
There  was  a  disposition  at  Pittsburg  not  to  let  these 
two  good  men  go,  but  their  wishes  were  finally 
respected.  Chairman  Charles  F.  Mann,  of  Detroit, 
also  felt  that  he  had  done  his  whole  duty  after  six 
or  seven  years  of  steady  work  in  ofiicial  harness,  but 
the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  convention  re- 
fused to  let  him  off. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  MISSOURIAN. 
We  are  incorporating  in  this  paragraph  the  por- 
trait of  W.  C.  Bender  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  who  is 
president  this  year  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  Mr.  Bender  is  also  president  of  the 
Retail  Druggists'  Association  of  St.  Joseph,  his 
home  town,  and  in  the  third  place  he  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  Evidently  the  drug- 
gists of  Missouri  think  well  of  Mr.  Bender!  He 
was  born  in  St.  Joseph  in  1873  and  has  been  in 
business  for  himself  fourteen  vears.      He  conducts 


W.  C.  Bender. 

an  ethical  pharmacy,  and  we  have  before  us  as  we 
write  a  public  announcement  in  which  he  prints  the 
statement  that  he  neither  makes  nor  recommends 
any  patent  medicine,  but  advises  his  patrons  to  con- 
sult a  regular  physician.  Mr.  Bender's  particular 
desire  is  to  build  up  a  successful  prescription  busi- 
ness and  he  has  evidently  made  good  at  it.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  member  both  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


THE  NEW   PRESIDENT   OF  THE  JOBBERS. 

The  election  of  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin  as 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association,  at  the  Dallas  meeting  in  November, 
was  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  characters 
in  the  American  drug  trade.  A  product  of  both 
American  and  foreign  universities.  Dr.  Schieffelin 
is  a  man  of  broad  educational  attainments,  and  he 
is  not  only  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  drug  trade 


Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin. 

and  in  chemical  circles,  but  has  taken  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  various  civic,  philanthropic  and 
religious  movements.  He  is  a  citizen  in  a  broad 
sense  of  the  term.  A  man  of  polish,  culture, 
wealth,  social  standing  and  practical  ability,  he  will 
preside  over  the  N.  W,  D.  A.  during  the  coming 
year  with  a  good  deal  of  force  and  dignity.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  pharmacopoeia] 
convention  in  Washington  last  May. 


Two  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  Phila- 
delphia have  announced  that  tliey  will  give  patrons 
the  privilege  of  calling  them  on  the  telephone  with- 
out cost.  This  means,  when  the  slot  'phone  of  the 
druggist  is  used,  that  the  charge  is  made  by  the 
telephone  company  to  the  department  store  instead 
of  the  customer  making  the  call,  and  the  druggist 
therefore  loses  his  commission  on  the  business. 
Fearing  that  this  free  movement  may  spread,  the 
P.  A.  R.  D.  is  striving  hard  to  put  a  prompt  check 
to  it. 
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Carl    W.    Brenner,    Stillwater,    Minn.,    elected        Lawrence  J.  Dugan,  Webster,  Mass.,  represent- 
mayor  of  the  city.  ative  in  the  State  Legislature, 


Stanley  J.  Kuflewski,  Chicago,  Democrat,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Cook  County. 


V.  C.  Armes,  mayor  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


John  E.  Andrus,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  re-elected  to 
the  National  House  of  Representatives. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Weymouth,  Saco,  Maine,  representa- 
tive in  the  State  Legislature. 


Thomas  W.  White,  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Mass..        E.  H.  Dort,  Auburn,  Neb..  Republican  member        Wm.  Forrester  Town,  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  of  the  State  Legislature.  cil  of  Mansfield.  La. 

Drai{i{lsts  Elected  to  Public  Office. 
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The  Atlas  of  Pharmacy— Dr.  Henry  H.  Rnsby.  of  New  York  City. 


THE  PHARMACY  AND  THERAPEUTICS  OF  "606." 

Ehrllch's  New  Remedy  for  Syphilis — How  to  Dispense  It — Precautions  to  be  Observed — The  Marvelous 
Curative  Properties  of  the  Dru^ — By  a  Pharmacist  Who  Has  Repeatedly  Prepared 

the  Mixtures  for  Physicians. 

By  H.  A.  B.  DUNNING. 


As  is  generally  known  the  title  "606"  was  given 
to  the  substance  under  discussion  because  it  was  the 
six-hundred-and-sixth  preparation  experimented 
with  by  Ehrlich  and  his  associates  in  their  attempt 
to  discover  a  specific  for  certain  parasitic  organisms, 
which  would  be  relatively  non-toxic  to  the  human 
system. 

This  particular  substance  was  prepared  by 
Bertheim  in  conformity  with  the  theories  of  Ehrlich. 
It  was  first  used  by  Hata,  Ehrlich's  associate,  in  his 


H.  A.  B.  Dunning. 

experiments  on  animals  infected  with  the  spirillum 
of  recurring  fever,  while  others  tried  it  upon  the 
organism  of  syphilis.  These  experiments  tended  to 
show  that  a  single  dose  of  "606"  destroyed  within 
the  body  of  the  rabbit  all  spirochsetae,  the  parasite  of 
syphilis,  within  one  or  two  days  and  promoted  the 
rapid  healing  and  final  disappearance  of  open  sores 
within  a  few  weeks. 

At  Ehrlich's  request  a  number  of  eminent  medical 
investigators  made  tests  of  the  new  remedy  on 
human  subjects  and  reported  the  results.      These 


u 


early    reports    entirely    confirmed    the    conclusion 
drawn  from  Hata's  experiments  on  animals. 

GATHERING   CLINICAL  DATA. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  of  the  most 
comprehensive  character  and  to  guard  against  the 
misuse  of  the  substance,  Ehrlich  formulated  a  plan 
of  investigative  experimentation  such  as  has  never 
been  known.  A  limited  supply  of  the  material  was 
furnished  many  medical  institutions  and  in  some 
instances  individual  expert  investigators,  throughout 
the  world,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  the  experi- 
ments should  be  carried  out  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Ehrlich  and  that  typical  cases  should  be 
selected  for  treatment.  No  charge  was  made  for 
the  drug,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  results  should 
be  reported  to  Ehrlich. 

Thousands  of  doses  have  been  furnished  without 
charge  and  some  eight  thousand  have  been  reported 
upon  by  medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
naturally  the  larger  number  coming  from  Germany. 
As  a  specific  for  syphilis,  the  status  of  the  new 
discovery  is  still  in  doubt.  Early  reports  told  of 
marvelous  cures  of  nearly  all  types  of  syphilis,  with- 
out any  untoward  results.  These  were  followed 
with  somewhat  conflicting  stories  until  at  the 
present  time  the  most  that  can  be  stated  is  that  after 
an  injection  of  "606"  with  suitable  dosage  and 
under  proper  conditions,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  organism  disappears  from  the  serum  of 
lesions  within  24  to  48  hours.  The  Wassermann 
reaction  for  the  presence  of  syphilitic  toxins  in  the 
blood  becomes  at  least  temporarily  negative. 
Lesions  are  in  nearly  all  cases  greatly  improved  in  a 
few  days  and  are  entirely  eradicated  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Fatal  results  have  been  few  and  in  most  cases 
seem  not  to  have  been  due  to  "606"  directly.  The 
most  important  question  as  regards  the  efficacy  of 
"606"  as  a  permanent  cure  for  syphilis  is  the  matter 
of    recurrence.      Although    spirochaet^e    disappear, 
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lesions  heal,  and  the  Wassermann  test  becomes 
negative,  some  of  the  best  men  report  recurrence 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Whether  recurrence  will  be  so  limited  that  the 
general  value  of  the  remedy  will  not  be  greatly 
lessened,  or  there  will  be  some  new  method  of  use 
discovered  which  will  prevent  it,  only  the  future  can 
determine.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  remedy  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  cure  of  syphilis  either  in  all  types  or  at 
least  in  some,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  mercury. 

SOME  PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Personally  I  have  seen  eight  cases  treated  with 
this  remedy,  having  prepared  the  material  for  injec- 
tion. In  only  one  case  was  there  any  local  disturb- 
ance of  any  importance  at  the  seat  of  injection. 
And  none  of  the  patients  show^ed  alarming  symp- 
toms. In  each  case  organisms  disappeared  within  a 
few  days,  lesions  either  entirely  healed  or  cleared  up 
greatly  within  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  the  Wasser- 
mann reaction  becoming  negative. 

In  a  few  words  the  effects  produced  by  injecting 
these  eight  doses  of  "606,"  by  the  suspension 
method,  which  I  will  describe  further  on,  have  been 
marvelous.  The  cases  will  of  course  be  reported  in 
full  by  the  several  medical  men  for  whom  I  pre- 
pared the  material  for  injection. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  DRUG. 

In  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  "606,"  it  is  an 
organic  arsenic  compound  containing  about  40  per 
cent  of  arsenic.  Its  full  chemical  name  is  i  arseno, 
S  diamino,  4  dihydroxy  benzene.  The  more  com- 
mon chemical  title  is  dioxydiaminoarsenobenzol. 
Written  graphically  the  chemical  formula  is : 


H 
NHs 


As       = 


As 

hA.h 


I^H     H'^'NH, 


OH 


OH 


Or  it  may  be  written 


AS-C6H3  < 


-OH 

II  ^^^^ 

As-C6H3<OH^ 


As  will  be  noted  the  compound  contains  two 
phenol  groups  which  impart  to  it  a  weak  acid  char- 
acter, while  the  arseno-amino  groups  give  to  it  weak 
basic  properties.  It  may  act  either  as  a  base,  com- 
bining with  acids  to  form  salts,  or  as  an  acid,  com- 
bining wnth  alkali  to  form  salts. 

Inasmuch  as  dioxydiaminoarsenobenzol  is  an  un- 


stable compound,  the  preparation  is  marketed  as  the 
"bichloride," 

Aa-CeHj  <NHaHCT 
As-CeHa  <NH2Ha 

in  sealed  glass  tubes.  This  salt,  however,  is  not 
suitable  for  injection  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in 
contact  with  water  it  quickly  hydrolyzes,  thereby 
liberating  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  cause  the 
injection  to  be  exceedingly  painful.  Because  of  this 
fact  either  the  sodium  salt. 


As-C«H3<ONa 

-ONa 
^NH2 


As— CeHa  <\ 


is  injected  or  the  ba.se,  the  formula  given  above. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  injection  of  the 
sodium  salt  is  also  painful,  for  like  the  "bichloride" 
the  combination  is  so  weak  that  hydrolization  occurs 
in  presence  of  water  and  NaOH  is  liberated. 

The  quantitative  reactions  involved  in  preparation 
of  "606"  for  injection  as  base  are: 


As-CeHs  <§H2HC1 
-OH 


+ 


NaOH 
NaOH 
NaOH 


As— CeHs  < 


AS     t.6tl3<.jjjj    jjci  NaOH 


As— CeHs   < 

II 

As— C6H3  < 


ONa 
NH2 
ONa 
NH2 


+ 


HC2H3O2 
HC1.H3O2 


-ONa 
'NH2 

OH 
NH2 


ONa  HOH 

NH2     1     NaCl 


As— CeHs  < 


HOH 

Naa 


NaC2H.i02 
NaC2H302 


438  Gm.  "606"  require  160  Gm.  NaOH  to  form  bisodium  salt. 

0.1  (one  decigram)  requires  0.0368  NaOH  to  form  bisodium 
salt. 

0.6  (average  dose)  requires  0.2208  NaOH  to  form  bisodium 
salt. 

0.6  ("606")  yields  0.156  NaCl  when  bisodium  salt  is  formed. 

0.6  ("606")  requires  only  .108  NaOH  to  neutralize  HCl  and 
liberate  base. 

0.108  NaOH  is  equivalent  of  2.8  N/1  NaOH  or  .7  4/N  NaOH. 

0.1  "606"  forms  .093  bisodium  salt. 

0.6  "606"  requires  of  glacial  acetic  acid  .163  to  liberate  base 
from  bisodium  salt. 

0.222  sodium  acetate. 

0.7404  sodium  acetate  will  be  administered  if  .6  "606"  be  dis- 
solved in  3  Cc.  15  p.  c.  NaOH  solution  (this  is  amount 
suggested  by  Ehrlich). 

One  of  the  most  confusing  circumstances  regard- 
ing "606"  has  been  the  numerous  methods  and 
change  of  methods  for  preparing  the  material  for 
injection.  According  to  many  of  those  who  have 
experimented  with  "606,"  particularly  in  America, 
among  the  most  important  considerations  is  the 
careful  technique  required.  Here  is  where  the 
pharmacists  come  in,  and  is  the  raison  d'etre  for 
this  article.  From  an  article  by  Henry  S.  Eisner, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Syracuse  University, 
in  Dec.  10,  1910,  American  Medical  Journal,  the 
following  passages  are  quoted : 


IG 
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"One  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  easy  to 
prepare  the  remedy  for  either  intramuscular  or 
intravenous  injection.  I  myself  shared  this  opinion 
with  others  who  had  never  seen  it  used.  Before 
Ehrlich  sent  me  the  remedy,  after  I  wrote  him  I  was 
soon  to  leave  Germany,  he  wisely  suggested  that 
because  of  the  great  difficulties  of  preparation,  those 
who  were  to  use  it  might  with  profit  visit  some  one 
of  the  leading  centers  of  Germany  where  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  method  of  its  mixture,  and  the  in- 
jection technique." 

Also  a  column  further  on  in  the  same  article : 

"I  must  repeat  the  warning  of  Ehrlich,  unless  the 
method  of  preparation  of  the  remedy  is  to  be  ma- 
terially simplified  in  the  future  no  one  should  under- 
take its  introduction  into  the  body  without  first 
seeing  the  experienced  mix  and  use  it.  I  have  seen 
Wechselmann's  assistant  work  almost  an  hour  be- 
fore his  mixture  was  neutral." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  great  variety  of 
methods  suggested  and  used  by  various  investigators, 
for  although  not  wishing  to  be  overcritical,  some  of 
them  are  without  doubt  startlingly  crude. 

As  was  previously  stated  the  substance  may  not 
be  injected  as  the  "bichloride"  in  watery  solutions 
or  mixtures, 

PREPARING  THE  INJECTION. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  distinct 
methods  and  many  variations  of  these  for  preparing 
the  material  for  injection. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Alt  method  or 
alkaline  solution  method  is  as  follows :  The  "bichlo- 
ride" is  partly  dissolved  in  five  or  ten  Cc.  of  water 
and  N/1  NaOH  solution  is  added  until  the  pre- 
cipitate first  formed  is  just  or  not  quite  brought  into 
solution;  this  is  then  diluted  to  15  or  20  Cc. 

The  intravenous  method  is  given  in  Eisner's  arti- 
cle as  follows : 

"Into  a  graduate  holding  250  Cc.  drop  10-20  Cc. 
of  sterilized  water.  Add  the  required  dose  of  "606" 
and  mix  thoroughly  until  there  is  a  clear  solution; 
add  sterile  water,  or  better,  normal  salt  solution,  to 
the  100  Cc.  mark;  then  add  pro  0.1  of  "606"  0.7  of 
normal  sodium  hydroxide  and  mix  thoroughly  until 
the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  redissolved.  If  after 
thorough  mixture  the  solution  is  not  clear  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  produce 
this,  and  then  add  sufficient  normal  salt  solution  to 
make,  200-250  Cc.  The  fluids  used  are  all  to  be 
warmed.  The  alkaline  mixture  is  then  ready  for 
injection." 


The  neutral  suspension  method  consists  in  dis- 
solving the  "606"  in  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  reprecipitated  with  glacial  acetic  acid, 
rubbing  precipitate  until  finely  divided,  diluting  with 
water,  and  finally  neutralizing  with  weak  acid  or  • 
alkali,  whichever  is  required.  It  is  this  method 
which  I  will  describe  in  full  further  on. 

The  alkaline  solution  method  is  only  less  painful 
than  injection  of  aqueous  solution  of  the  "bichlo- 
ride." While  the  neutral  suspension  method  is  the 
most  satisfactory  in  regard  to  any  by-effects,  there 
are  frequently,  usually  on  account  of  bad  technique, 
I  believe,  serious  local  disturbances. 

While  the  intravenous  method  seems  to  be  the 
most  rational  on  account  of  the  intention  of  over- 
whelming all  the  spirochc-eta;  immediately,  and  that, 
with  proper  technique,  there  are  no  local  disturb- 
ances, the  by-effects  are  more  serious. 

In  regard  to  the  best  method  of  the  three  noted,  I 
will  but  state  that  I  leave  that  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  physician. 

PREPARING  THE  NEUTRAL  SUSPENSION. 

The  following  method  for  preparing  the  neutral 
suspension  is  a  modification  of  that  suggested  by 
Ehrlich  and  is  given  in  the  most  minute  detail,  which 
I  feel  certain  will  call  forth  appreciation  from  the 
pharmacist  who  is  required  to  prepare  a  dose  of 
"606,"  although  he  may  consider  the  directions 
somewhat  long  and  tiresome : 

Select  a  one-ounce  porcelain  evaporating  dish 
with  sloping  sides,  and  also  the  bottom  of  a  one- 
ounce  tin  ointment  box  in  which  the  dish  will  rest 
to  prevent  tipping. 

Prepare  a  glass  pestle  2  3^  inches  long  and  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter  by  marking  with  a  file  a  glass  rod 
and  breaking  off  a  piece  of  the  dimensions  cited ; 
roughen  the  rounded  end  of  rod  by  means  of  file. 
Fill  four  glass  stop-cock  burettes  with  the  following 
solutions :  four  normal  sodium  hydroxide,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  decinormal  solution  sodium  hydroxide, 
decinormal  solution  acetic  acid;  the  latter  two 
solutions  and  the  burettes  should  be  sterilized.  A 
dozen  or  more  pieces  of  blue  litmus  should  be  sen- 
sitized by  passing  gaseous  ammonia  through  bottle 
or  test  tube  containing  them. 

The  same  quantity  of  red  litmus  prepared  by 
holding  opened  bottle  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  near  mouth  of  tube  containing  the  litmus  paper. 

A  four-ounce  Erlenmeyer  flask  is  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water,  stoppered  with  cotton  and  sterilized. 

The  porcelain  dish,  tin  bottom,  glass  pestle,  litmus 
paper,  eye  dropper  or  pipettes  are  wrapped  in  gauze 
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and  placed  in  an  Arnold  sterilizer  and  sterilized  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

It  has  been  m}^  practice  to  take  the  sterile  material 
and  apparatus  and  prepare  the  dose  at  the  time  when 
and  place  where  injected,  otherwise  a  half  or  one- 
ounce  glass-stoppered  bottle  must  be  included  in  the 
apparatus  sterilized. 

When  ready  to  prepare  the  dose,  the  sealed  tube 
containing  "606"  is  marked  with  file  with  intention 
of  making  as  large  an  opening  as  is  wise,  inasmuch 
as  the  powder  is  of  such  character  that  it  is  not 
readily  shaken  out  of  tube  when  the  opening  is  small. 
The  use  of  a  sterilized  platinum  wire  is  very  helpful. 

The  yellow  soap-like  powder  is  emptied  into  the 
sterilized  porcelain  dish  containing  the  pestle,  and 
the  dish  supported  in  the  tin  bottom  is  gently  tapped 
to  get  all  the  powder  down  to  the  bottom. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  it  is  advisable  to  sterilize 
the  hands  by  immersion  in  bichloride  solution  pre- 
vious to  handling  the  sterilized  dish  or  pestle. 

For  each  one  decigram  of  powder  0.33  Cc.  of 
four  normal  sodium  hydroxide  is  let  into  dish  from 
the  burette.  This  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  pestle 
until  a  perfect  solution  results.  This  operation 
should  be  accomplished  without  distributing  the 
solution  over  any  greater  surface  than  is  necessary. 

To  the  solution  is  added  for  each  one  decigram 
of  powder  0.05  Cc.  (five  hundredths  Cc.)  of  glacial 
acetic  acid. 

NEUTRALIZING. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  resulting  mixture 
should  be  triturated  until  every  particle  is  finely 
subdivided;  it  should  require  at  least  one-half  hour 
to  accomplish  this ;  then  enough  sterile  water  is 
added  to  bring  the  bulk  of  mixture  to  10  Cc,  or  15 
if  desired.  The  mixture  is  now  tested  with  the 
sterilized  litmus  by  wetting  (using  pestle)  a  very 
small  spot  on  a  strip  of  the  litmus  paper  with  as 
little  of  the  mixture  as  possible  and  examining  the 
opposite  side  for  color. 

If  the  mixture  is  not  neutral,  it  will  be  very  near 
neutral.  Then  add  enough  of  one  or  the  other  deci- 
normal  solutions  to  make  the  reaction  neutral. 
While  there  is  no  statement  to  that  effect  in  any  of 
the  literature  concerning  "606"  which  I  have  seen, 
the  freshly  precipitated  base  in  aqueous  mixture  is 
without  doubt  amphoteric,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  remember  this  and  observe  particularly  whether 
the  finished  mixture  colors  blue  litmus  faintly  red 
rather  than  the  action  on  red  litmus.  It  is  best  that 
the  mixture  be  slightly  alkaline  to  red  litmus  and  be 


certain  that  it  is  not  at  all  acid  to  blue.  If  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  transferred  to  sterilized  bottle  then 
some  of  the  sterile  water  used  to  dilute  concentrated 
mixture  should  be  reserved  to  wash  the  residue  from 
porcelain  dish  into  the  bottle. 

The  mixture  is  now  ready  for  injection.  It  will 
I  believe  be  interesting  and  I  hope  instructive  to 
note  some  of  my  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  neutral  base  into  solution. 

A  portion  of  a  carefully  neutralized  suspension 
was  collected  on  the  filter,  washed  well  and  quickly 
by  means  of  a  filter  pump,  and  then  removed  and 
rapidly  dried  on  porous  plate ;  the  material  was  not 
soluble  to  any  extent  in  petroleum  oil,  or  olive  oil, 
somewhat  soluble  in  castor  oil,  more  soluble  in 
castor  oil,  alcohol  and  olive  oil.  The  neutral  base 
could  not  be  shaken  out  with  carbon  tetrachloride, 
ether  or  chloroform.  The  intention  to  prepare  a 
satisfactory  oily  solution  was  given  up  as  impracti- 
cable. Some  of  the  base  collected  and  dried  on 
porous  plate  made  good  suspension  with  paraffin  oil. 
Fifty  per  cent  glycerin  suspension  showed  little  sign 
of  oxidation  when  kept  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes. 

The  bichloride  is  readil}'-  soluble  in  glycerin.  The 
base  precipitated  from  glycerin  solution  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  subdivision;  only  sufficient  four  normal 
sodium  hydroxide  being  added  to  neutralize  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  "bichloride." 

PREPARING  THE  ALKALINE  SOLUTION. 

The  alkaline  solution  to  be  injected  intramuscu- 
larly or  subcutaneously  is  best  prepared  in  this 
way :  The  following  apparatus  is  carefully  steril- 
ized :  several  pieces  of  gauze  of  the  size  of  a  hand- 
kerchief and  folded,  absorbent  cotton  size  of  an 
orange,  two  glass  rods,  two  2-ounce  beakers,  one 
4r-ounce  porcelain  dish,  one  1-ounce  glass  funnel, 
25-Cc.  glass  stop-cock  burette,  preferably  with 
upper  half  taken  off  for  convenience  in  sterilizing. 
Also  sterilized  water,  N/10  acetic  or  N/10  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

One  of  the  beakers  is  wiped  dry  with  sterile 
gauze.  No  part  of  the  hands  should  touch  the  in- 
side of  the  beaker  even  if  they  have  previously  been 
treated  with  "bichloride."  '  Salvarsan,  "606,"  is 
emptied  into  it,  the  beaker  being  gently  tapped  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  powder  in  the  bottom  and 
on  one  side  of  beaker;  1.4  Cc.  of  4/N  NaOH  is 
added  and  the  mixture  stirred.  Avoid  spreading, 
until  perfect  solution  results;  the  beaker  should  be 
held  over  a  sterilized  porcelain  dish  while  effecting 
solution.     This  solution  is  now  diluted  with  15  Cc. 
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sterile  water  and  then  enough  sterile  N/10  acid  is 
added  to  produce  slight  opalescence.  In  my  opinion, 
and  this  is  my  procedure,  this  solution  should  be 
filtered  several  times  through  a  tight  pledget  of 
sterile  cotton  placed  in  a  sterile  funnel,  until  all 
specks  and  fibers  are  removed.  The  cotton  is  then 
washed  with  sterile  water  drop  by  drop  to  remove 
all  solution  of  salvarsan.  An  extra  beaker  is  among 
the  apparatus  sterilized  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  filtrate.  The  solution  after  stirring  is  now  ready 
for  injection. 

PREPARING  SOLUTION  FOR  INTRAVENOUS  INJECTION. 

The  preparation  of  the  solution  for  the  intrave- 
nous injection  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  method 
suggested  for  the  alkaline  solution.  The  sterile 
apparatus  required  is  a  one-pint  florence  flask,  two 
2-ounce  beakers,  a  4-ounce  porcelain  dish,  a  1-ounce 
funnel,  cotton,  two  glass  rods,  two  burettes  of 
25-Cc.,  each  provided  with  a  glass  stop-cock,  steril- 
ized N/10  HCl,  N/10  NaOH,  and  physiological 
normal  salt  solution  400  Cc.  repeatedly  filtered; 
0.6  salvarsan  is  emptied  into  a  beaker,  held  over  a 
porcelain  dish;  the  powder  is  collected  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  beaker  as  in  the  alkaline  solution 
method.  1.4  Cc.  4/N  NaOH  are  now  added 
and  solution  is  effected  as  stated  above;  30  Cc.  of 
sterile  filtered  normal  salt  solution  are  added  and 
the  resulting  solution  is  then  filtered  through  a 
pledget  of  sterile  cotton  as  before  into  the  extra 


beaker,  the  same  care  being  used  to  remove  extrane- 
ous matter  and  to  wash  the  cotton.  This  per- 
fectly clear  solution  is  poured  into  sterile  flask  and 
the  beaker  well  washed,  the  washings  being  poured 
into  the  flask.  Enough  sterile  filtered  normal  salt  is 
now  added  to  make  the  volume  measure  250  to  300 
Cc.  After  mixing,  sufficient  N/10  HCl,  sterilized, 
is  added  to  produce  incipient  opalescence  and  then 
a  drop  or  two  of  sterilized  N/10  NaOH  to  clear 
away  the  opalescence. 

The  solution  is  now  ready  for  injection,  and  in 
the  best  condition.  1.4  Cc.  of  4/N  NaOH  are  now 
added  and  the  solution  is  effected  as  stated  in  the 
foregoing;  30  Cc.  sterile  normal  salt  are  added  and 
the  solution  is  then  filtered  through  a  pledget  of 
cotton  as  before,  into  a  sterilized  pint  florence  flask. 
It  is  then  filtered  back  into  beaker  and  again  into 
flask  until  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  extraneous 
matter. 

At  the  present  time  the  dose  of  "606"  for  adults 
ranges  from  5  to  8  decigrams,  while  the  toxic  dose 
is  more  than  5  grammes. 

The  substance  may  be  purchased  from  Victor 
Koeclil  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  according  to  a  letter  received  by  me  from  that 
firm. 

"606"  will  be  marketed  as  Salvarsan.  The  price 
will  be :  0.6-gramme  tubes,  $2  net  for  wholesale  and 
$2.50  for  retail  druggists;  and  $3.50  to  physicians. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AND  THE  FOOTPAD. 


"Hist,"  cried  the  stealthy  footpad,  as  he  knocked  the  druggist 

down ; 
"Deliver  up  your  wad  at  once,  before  I  crack  your  crown ! 
You  need  not  say  you  have  no  mon — I've  watched  an  hour 

or  more, 
And   fifty   people   passed   within,   and   then   came   out  your 

door!" 
"Alas!   sir,"   wailed  the  druggist,  as   he   rose  with   features 

pale, 
"I  pray  you,  Mister  Footpad,  kindly  listen  to  my  tale : 
Full  well  I  know  that  people  do  go  in  and  out  my  place. 
But  some  come  in  for  postage-stamps,  and  some  come  in  to 

face 
The  mirror  and  adjust  their  hats,  or  borrow  pen  and  ink, 
And  some  come  in  to  ask  the  time  and  some  come  in  to  think. 
And   some   come   in  to   meet  their   friends,   and   some   their 

friends  to  bring 
To  ask  me  for  an  almanac,  or  else  a  piece  of  string. 
And  some  come  in  to  question  where  a  certain  car  to  catch, 
While  more  come  in  to  telephone  or  ask  me  for  a  match; 
And  some  to  look  up  something  in  the  street  directo-ree, 


And  some  have  nerve  enough  to  try  to  borrow  dough  of  me. 

And  some  come  in  to  sit  an  hour  and  hand  out  sage  advice 

On  how  to  run  a  drug  store  and  treat  the  people  nice. 

And  some  come  in  to  rip  me  up  and  some  to  rip  me  down 

Because  I  closed  at  twelve  one  night  when  they  stayed  late 
in  town. 

And  some  come  in  to  tell  a  joke  that  I  have  heard  before. 

And  then  because  I  don't  'ha-ha'  they  go  away  dead  sore. 

And  some  come  in  to  change  a  bill  and  then  go  out  again, 

While  some  come  in  to  warm  themselves  or  get  out  of  the 
rain. 

And  some " 

"Enough!    Enough!"  the  robber   said.     "Yours  is  an  awful 
calling, 

My  life  of  crime  has  never  met  a  story  so  appalling. 

Forgive   that   lump   upon  your   head   made   by   my   club    de- 
scending. 

And  take  my  purse — I  feel  condemned  to  think  I  came  near 
ending 

The  life  of  one  whose  only  work  is  every  one  befriending." 

— RawUn's  Drug  News. 


FIVE  DRUGGISTS  DISCUSS  SOAPS. 

They  Tell    How  They  Bay  Them,  What  They  Carry.  What    Profit  They  Make.  Which  Goods  Sell   the 

Best,  and  How  They  Advertise  and  Push  the  Line. 


Soaps  of  all  kinds,  toilet,  medicinal  and  otherwise,  comprise  one  of  the  most  important  side-lines  in 
the  drug  store,  and  for  several  months  we  have  desired  to  print  some  live,  practical  material  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Bulletin,  We  finally  addressed  a  list  of  questions  to  four  pharmacists  whom  we  knew  had 
been  unusually  successful  in  developing  this  feature  of  their  business,  and  their  responses  are  full  of 
"meat."  Good  buying  and  selling  ideas  stick  out  in  nearly  every  paragraph.  If  other  druggists  feel 
prompted  to  give  their  experience  with  the  soap  line  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them;  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  practically  nothing  has  been  printed  in  the  drug  journals,  and  we  feel  sure  we  have  opened 
a  helpful  lead. — The  Editors. 


By  HENRY  D.  HUGGAN, 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  buy  soaps  in  large  quantities  from  the  manu- 
facturers when  they  make  the  price  an  object;  and  I 


Henry  D.  Huggan. 

take  especial  interest  in  pushing  brands  that  are  of 
good  quality,  price-protected,  and  give  a  fair  profit. 

I  carry  in  stock  now  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  soaps,  and  average  about  25  per  cent  profit 
on  them.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  lines  of 
goods  in  a  drug  store,  for  there  is  little,  if  any,  loss 
from  shrinkage  or  handling. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  medi- 
cated  and   toilet   soaps,   for  the   pure   and   simple 


Castile  soap,  for  instance,  is  considered  by  many  a 
highly  medicated  and  beneficial  skin  soap.  This 
soap  is  in  large  demand  by  our  trade  and  earnestly 
recommended  by  our  staff  of  assistants,  therefore 
we  carry  a  good  line  of  imported  and  mottled  Cas- 
tile soaps.  Perfumed  toilet  soaps,  of  course,  are  in 
greater  demand  than  any  other,  while  the  strictly 
medicinal  soaps  are  called  for  much  in  the  same 
proportion  as  cough  remedies  and  throat  lozenges. 
Toilet  soaps  are  used  practically  by  every  one,  while 
medicated  soaps  are  called  for  only  when  a  physician 
prescribes  them,  or  when  necessity  requires  them. 

BRANDS   CARRIED. 

The  Colgate  line  of  toilet  soaps  we  take  especial 
interest  in,  for  its  manufacturers  are  always  alert  to 
see  that  a  square  deal  is  given  to  the  retailer.  The 
Hudnut  house  is  also  favored  by  us,  for  they  put  out 
fine  goods  and  regulate  the  prices  as  well.  The 
Roger  &  Gallet  line  is  also  a  good  seller  and  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  average  purchaser.  The  above 
three  lead  in  sales,  but  in  addition  we  have  quite  a 
demand  for  Williams'  Toilet  Soap,  Pears',  4711, 
Societe  Hygienique,  Piver's,  Violette,  Robinson's, 
Armour's  and  several  others.  Among  the  medi- 
cated soaps,  we  find  that  Stiefels'  leads  in  sales. 

We  use  all  fair  means  within  our  power  to  increase 
our  sales  of  soaps.  We  give  a  show-case  ten  feet 
long  to  the  toilet  soaps  and  another  equally  as  large 
to  the  medicated  soaps.  In  addition  we  display 
them  in  our  windows  frequently,  and  at  times  on 
the  top  of  our  show-cases.  In  this  way  we  keep 
them  always  before  our  customers  and  think  that  we 
benefit  very  much  by  so  doing. 
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MAILINGS  OF  SOAP  CIRCULARS. 

At  different  times  of  the  year  we  put  circulars 
into  the  packages  that  go  out  of  our  store,  giving  a 
list  and  prices  of  all  our  soaps.  In  this  way  the 
families  are  reached  by  our  advertising  matter  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  lines  we  carry. 
Situated  as  we  are,  we  think  that  this  is  the  most 
economical  and  effective  way  of  keeping  ourselves 
before  the  public  and  making  known  to  them  just 
what  we  have  to  offer. 

As  a  last  remark  permit  me  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  soaps  that  are  destined  to  become  the  most 
popular,  best,  fastest  sellers,  and  the  most  profitable 
to  handle,  will  be  those  that  are  pure,  finely  milled, 
delicately  and  beautifully  perfumed,  attractively  and 
neatly  wrapped  and  price-protected.  Human  nature, 
you  know,  is  about  the  same  everywhere,  and  these 
qualities  appeal  to  everybody. 


By  HENRY  W.  MERRITT, 

Plains,  Pa. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  write,  as  requested, 
brief  answers  to  the  questions  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  your  enterprising  editor  regarding  soap. 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  subject. 
Determined  to  secure  our  just  share  of  the  soap 
business  of  this  vicinity,  we  have  kept  up  an  earnest 
campaign  and  put  not  a  little  energy  back  of  this 
department.  Despite  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the 
soap  clubs  and  the  increased  number  of  money  orders 
sent  to  mail-order  houses  from  this  town,  we  have 
nearly  quadrupled  our  soap  business  and  multiplied 
our  profits  many  times  that  amount  during  the  past 
three  years. 

One  of  the  most  successful  special  sales  that  we 
ever  held  was  one  of  soap.  It  was  during  this  sale 
that  we  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  cut  the  price  down  below  cost  to  attract 
attention  and  make  sales.  We  purchased  a  job  lot 
of  unwrapped  glycerin  soap,  intending  to  place  it  on 
sale  at  5  cents  a  cake. 

PUTTING  THE  PRICE  UP NOT  DOWN. 

When  the  goods  arrived  we  decided  to  try  cutting 
the  price  up  instead  of  down  and  accordingly  marked 
it  7  cents  or  4  cakes  for  a  quarter.  You  should 
have  seen  the  lot  disappear.  All  was  gone  in  less 
than  a  day,  and  for  several  weeks  we  had  calls  for 
that  seven-cent  soap. 

Our  soaps  are  purchased  mostly  from  manufac- 


turers and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  secure  the  best 
possible  prices.  As  members  of  the  A.  D.  S.  we 
make  full  use  of  our  cooperative  buying  privileges. 

We  aim  to  keep  a  line  of  toilet  and  medicinal 
soaps  complete  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of 
our  community.  We  push  only  those  on  which  we 
make  a  profit  of  not  less  than  100  per  cent  and  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  prevent  a  sale  of  an  over- 
priced article. 

Toilet  soaps  are  the  best  sellers.  The  A.  D.  S. 
line  gives  me  the  best  profit,  netting  nearly  140  per 
cent.  This  is  also  true  of  their  medicated  soaps. 
For  example,  their  Vitaskin  medicated  soap  costs  us 
$1.25  a  dozen  and  we  sell  it  at  25  cents  a  cake, 


Henry  W.  Merritt. 

making  a  profit  of  140  per  cent.  On  the  A.  D.  S. 
line  there  is  no  soap  club,  department  store  nor 
mail-order  competition.  That  it  gives  satisfaction 
to  our  customers  is  proven  by  our  increased  sales. 

RESORT  TO  DISPLAYS  AND  MAILING  LISTS. 

We  devote  the  base  of  one  case  to  soap  and  occa- 
sionally use  the  top  of  the  fixture  and  extra  tables 
for  special  exhibits.  We  make  a  window  display  of 
soap  about  twice  a  year. 

We  have  a  mailing  list  which  includes  the  names 
of  nearly  every  housekeeper  in  this  region,  and  we 
make  use  of  this  list  for  circularizing  whenever  we 
have  anything  special  or  new  in  our  soap  depart- 
ment. Regularly  every  spring  we  send  out  a  letter 
calling  attention  to  our  line  of  soaps. 
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By  GRANT  W.  STEVENS, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Soaps  as  a  side-line  have  proven  very  satisfactory 
and  profitable  to  me.  I  have  featured  them  strongly 
in  my  present  location,  especially  the  cheaper  and 
bargain  grades. 

Several  window  displays  of  a   10-cents-per-box 


Grant  W.  Stevens. 

soap  has  given  me  very  gratifying  results.  I  have 
bought  from  different  manufacturers,  but  have  had 
the  best  success  with  an  assortment  purchased  from 
Kirk  Co.  at  $3.60  per  gross  in  5-gross  lots.  By 
making  attractive  window  and  counter  displays  I 
have  disposed  of  3^-^  to  4  gross  in  one  week  and  at  a 
profit  of  33^  per  cent. 

The  next  best  success  I  have  had  is  with  a  mam- 
moth transparent  glycerin  soap  selling  at  5  cents  a 
cake  or  20  cakes  for  $1.00,  with  an  occasional  sale 
of  20  cakes.  In  displaying  this  soap,  I  place  a 
flashlight  on  the  floor  of  the  window  and  pile  the 
whole  5  gross  over  and  around  the  flashlight. 
Hardly  a  person  passes  but  who  is  attracted  by  this 
display,  especially  at  night  when  the  flashlight  is 
working.  This  line  also  affords  a  profit  of  33  J  per 
cent. 

TI-IE  DISPLAY  OF  SOAPS. 

I  use  a  six-foot  silent  salesman  show-case  exclu- 
sively for  the  display  of  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps. 
I  never  exhibit  or  offer  any  soap  for  less  than  10 
cents  a  cake  except  when  I  run  these  special  sales. 

For  general  purjxDses,  I  have  been  most  successful 
with  Colgate  &  Co.'s  line  ranging  in  price  from  5  to 


50  cents  a  cake.  They  need  little  or  no  introduc- 
tion, and  in  taking  advantage  of  their  special  offers 
their  line  affords  a  profit  of  from  33^  to  70  per  cent. 
And  if  one  takes  advantage  of  their  extra  special 
prices  in  large  quantities,  there  is  even  100  per  cent 
or  better  in  it. 

My  sales  of  the  medicinal  soaps  have  been  some- 
what limited,  except  of  the  brands  which  afford  little 
or  no  profit.  I  have  never  used  any  method  of 
advertising  soap  beyond  window  and  counter 
displays. 


By  JAMES  F.  FINNERAN, 
Boston,  Mass. 

We  buy  our  soaps  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
manufacturers  in  quantities  of  five-gross  lots,  our 
purpose  being  to  get  the  manufacturers'  minimum 
price,  which  is  usually  based  on  that  quantity.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  slow-selling  medi- 
cated and  toilet  soaps,  which  seem  to  be  unlimited 
in  number. 

We  carry  at  least  three  hundred  kinds  of  soap, 
and  we  do  find  the  line  worth  pushing.     The  profit 


James  F.  Finneran. 

on  them  will  average  from  25  per  cent  upwards  on 
the  French  soaps  of  moderate  and  high  price,  and 
at  least  50  per  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  soaps 
retailing  at  10  or  15  cents  a  cake. 

While  we  carry  quite  a  number  of  5-cent  soaps  we 
keep  them,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  background, 
believing  that,  in  our  store  at  least,  it  is  much  more 
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profitable  to  sell  a  10-cent  cake  or  three  for  25  cents. 
And  incidentally  it  takes  no  more  time  to  talk  up  the 
10-cent  one  than  it  does  to  sell  the  five.  The  per- 
centage of  profit  is  invariably  larger,  and,  of  course, 
the  amount  of  profit  is  correspondingly  larger. 

The  sale  on  strictly  medicated  soaps  is  limited,  but 
the  toilet  soaps,  in  neat  and  attractive  wrappers  and 
boxes,  have  enormous  sale. 

VARIETY  NECESSARY. 

As  for  the  brands,  our  customers  are  always  look- 
ing for  something  new  in  toilet  soaps,  and  we  find 
it  necessary  to  continually  buy  new  brands  of  soaps 
in  order  to  supply  that  demand. 

We  have  a  very  large  sale  on  domestic  Castile  (?) 
soap,  which  we  buy  in  a  36-pound  case  of  nine 
4-pound  bars,  or  the  same  soap  cut  into  half  cakes 
which  we  sell  at  10  cents — three  for  a  quarter. 
This  soap  we  feature  in  the  window,  putting  in  the 
original  rough  case  as  received  from  the  factory, 
showing  the  soap  in  green,  white  and  mottled ;  both 
cut  and  in  bars. 

We  have  sold  in  ten  days  over  a  ton  of  this  soap, 
and  this  has  been  duplicated  two  or  three  times 
during  the  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  soap 
must  give  satisfaction  or  we  could  not  sell  the 
quantity.  It  has  a  continual  sale  year  in  and  year 
out  even  when  not  in  the  window. 

ADVERTISING  METHODS. 

We  make  complete  window  displays  of  Castile 
soaps  alone  and  also  window  displays  of  toilet  soaps 
alone  which  greatly  increase  the  sale  at  time  of 
display.  We  also  have  one  large  show-case  devoted 
to  toilet  soaps  alone,  and  also  have  displayed  in 
prominent  places  on  our  show-cases  and  counters 
always  a  variety  of  toilet  and  Castile  soaps. 

We  very  seldom  advertise  soaps  in  any  way  except 
by  display  because  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  customers'  attention  at  the  time  of  sale  rather 
than  to  try  to  interest  them  through  newspapers  or 
circulars.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  money,  from  our  experience,  for  a  druggist  to  use 
newspaper  space  in  advertising  soaps  of  any  kind. 


By  JOHN  C.  WALLACE, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Domestic  soaps  that  we  sell  in  any  quantity  we 
buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  imported  soaps 
from  their  American  representatives,  and  the  soaps, 
both  medicated  and  toilet,  on  which  we  have  a 
limited  sale  we  buy  from  the  jobbers. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  carried  Stiefel's  Medi- 
cated Soaps,  but  we  are  now  giving  more  attention 
to  Johnson  &  Johnson's  line,  which  gives  entire 


John  C.  Wallace. 

satisfaction.  In  addition  to  Stiefel's  and  the  John- 
son &  Johnson  lines  we  have  in  stock  41  different 
medicated  soaps. 

In  toilet  soaps  we  carry  Pears',  R.  &  G.  Violet, 
Societe  Hygienique,  together  with  a  complete  line  of 
Colgate's.  Soaps  average  about  50  per  cent  profit 
and  are  all  worth  pushing. 

We  sell  about  twice  as  many  toilet  as  medicated 
soaps.  We  have  not,  however,  made  any  special 
effort  with  the  soap  line  beyond  a  good  display  in 
twelve  feet  of  casing  and  an  occasional  window 
display. 


"MY  BEST  ADVERTISING  SCHEME." 

An    Ingenious    Method    of   Exploiting    Cou^h    Syrnp:     Goldfish    as    Premiums  with  Each  Package A 

Dru^iiist  in  a  Small  Town  Sells  $1200  Worth  of  Non-secret   Remedies  in  Six  Months. 


ADVERTISING    OUR    OWN    COUGH    SYRUP. 

By  W.  C.  Peters,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

From  an  eastern  firm  we  purchased  the  following 
in  one  lot:  1  gross  18-oimce  fish  globes,  1  gross 
packages  of  fish  food,  and  500  goldfish. 

We  dropped  two  small  fish  in  each  globe  and  set 
the  entire  lot  in  our  windows,  placing  a  25-cent 
bottle  of  cough  syrup  back  of  each  globe.  A  large 
window  card  in  the  center  bore  the  announcement : 

"Two  goldfish  and  a  globe  free  to  every  cus- 
tomer purchasing  a  bottle  of  our  cough  syrup, 
Saturday  only." 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  we  used  our 


W.  C.  Peters. 

daily    paper,    carrying   a    small    advertisement    as 
follows : 

"144  fish  globes,  each  containing  two  goldfish, 
given  away  next  Saturday,  at  Peters'  Drug 
Store.     See  the  fish  in  our  window." 

The  larger  fish  we  put  in  a  tub  near  the  front 
of  the  store,  placing  a  card  on  same  as  follows: 
"Large  fish  ten  cents — catch  'em  yourself." 

Then  we  were  ready.  When  we  opened  our 
place  of  business  Saturday  morning  about  15  cus- 
tomers were  waiting,  and  from  the  opening  hour 
up  to  9.30  A.M.  we  disposed  of  about  half,  and  by 
9  P.M.  we  had  disposed  of  the  entire  lot. 


now   THE  SALE  PAID. 

Now  for  the  best  part  of  this  stunt.  To  every 
customer  we  suggested  that  they  ought  to  have  one 
or  two  larger  fish.  As  a  result  we  sold  about  $10 
worth  of  them.  We  also  suggested  that  they  buy  a 
package  of  fish  food,  with  the  result  that  we  sold 
$11  worth  of  fish  food.  In  all  we  sold  144  bottles 
of  cough  syrup  at  25  cents— $36;  fish,  $10;  fish 
food,  $11;  total,  $57. 

Now  listen.  The  fish,  globes,  and  fish  food  cost 
$18;  advertising,  $1.50;  express  on  fish,  $1.50; 
total,  $21.00,  plus  the  cost  of  cough  syrup,  $12.96, 
or  $33.96  altogether.     Net  profit,  $23.04. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  had  left  over  almost  three 
dozen  packages  of  fish  food  and  a  number  of  fish. 
We  have  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  the  cough 
syrup  besides  creating  a  good  steady  demand  for 
fish  food,  which  is  a  profitable  ten-cent  package  to 
sell. 

This  scheme  might  be  improved  on  by  offering 
one  or  two  additional  fish  to  those  customers  who 
purchase  a  50-cent  bottle  of  the  cough  syrup. 


PUSHING  MY  OWN  NON-SECRET  REMEDIES. 

By  O.  p.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 

• 

We  have  a  town  of  about  three  thousand  people, 
a  very  good  surrounding  country,  and  three  years 
ago  I  decided  to  put  out  a  line  of  my  own  remedies. 
The  list  was  to  cover  everything  in  the  way  of 


19. 


McPHERSON'S  DRUG  STORE: 

MR 


Agrees  to  purchase  for  CASH  one  or  more  bottles  of 
McPherson's  Remedies  or  have  a  prescription  filled,  the  amount  of 
which  ($. )  please  place  to  my  credit  on  your  PIANO  OFFER. 

Name. 

Do  you  want  to  work  for  this  Piano  ?    Sell  $5.00  worth  and  get 
an  Agency. 


household  medicines.  I  first  wrote  my  own  for- 
mulas and  submitted  them  to  several  manufacturers, 
finally  placing  my  order  with  a  firm  to  the  extent  of 
$1200  in  the  first  invoice.      The  preparations  had 
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quality  but  carried  a  good  margin  of  profit,  two 
important  essentials  in  non-secret  remedies. 

When  the  goods  arrived  I  went  to  work  to  get 
them  before  the  people.  Having  invested  $1200  in 
the  goods  it  was  up  to  me  to  sell  them.  I  first 
offered  my  clerks  in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries 
an  extra  10  per  cent  for  all  cash  sales  of  my  rem- 
edies. 

INTERESTING  THE  WOMEN. 

Then  I  bought  an  upright  $300  piano  to  be  given 
away  on  the  sale  of  McPherson's  Remedies.  I 
secured  a  young  lady  in  every  neighborhood  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties  to  work  for  the  piano. 
I  furnished  each  with  a  pad  of  order  blanks  for  my 
own  remedies.  About  25  ladies  volunteered  at 
once.         They  went  to  work  sending  in  orders. 


Each  lady's  orders  were  kept  on  file,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  week  I  footed  them  up. 

Each  dollar's  worth  sold  gave  the  agent  one  vote 
or  chance  on  the  piano.  After  my  first  agents  were 
appointed,  any  one  else  desiring  to  enter  the  work 
was  compelled  to  purchase  $5  worth  of  my  reme- 
dies. Before  the  close  of  the  contest  I  had  nearly 
one  hundred  ladies  at  work. 

The  result  was  that  I  sold  the  $1200  worth  of 
good?  in  less  than  six  months  at  a  profit  of  more 
than  200  per  cent,  and  in  so  doing  I  created  a 
magnificent  trade  on  the  remedies.  Any  one  can  do 
the  same  thing.  And  I  find  it  much  better  to  sell 
products  bearing  a  profit  than  to  handle  the  goods 
that  do  not  pay.  To  any  one  desiring  further 
information  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  particulars. 


THE  VALUE  OF  KNOWING  PEOPLE'S  NAMES, 


By  ARTHUR  IRWIN  SMITH. 

Fulton,  Kentucky. 


It  was  a  combination  drug  store  and  cafe.  "What 
is  it,  Mr.  Smith?"  inquired  the  smiling  young  soda 
dispenser,  as  I  stepped  up  to  the  fountain.  I  gave 
my  order,  wondering  vaguely  where  I  had  seen  the 
young  man  before.  I  had  been  in  the  town  only  a 
week,  and  although  I  had  patronized  the  establish- 
ment frequently  during  that  time,  I  knew  I  had  not 
given  my  name. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  cashier, 
politely,  as  I  paid  him  across  the  cigar  counter. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  stopped  for  a 
short  chat  with  him.  I  found  that  he  was  the 
junior  partner  and  quite  willing  to  talk  of  the  firm's 
business  methods  when  he  learned  I  was  in  the  same 
line  in  another  town. 

"It  is  our  policy,"  he  explained,  "to  learn  the 
names  of  as  many  customers  as  possible.  Some 
think  we  carry  it  too  far,  but  I  assure  you  it  pays  in 
a  town  of  this  size,  about  ten  thousand  population. 
That  plan  may  be  impractical  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  is  very  valuable  in  the  smaller  towns. 

"As  soon  as  a  new  customer  enters  the  place  we 
go  after  him.  If  he  orders  something  which  is  to 
be  delivered,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  his  name 
and  pass  it  along  to  the  other  clerks  who  may  be 


called  upon  to  serve  him.  If  he  patronizes  only 
the  cigar  or  cold-drink  department  there  may  be 
some  difficulty.  Very  often  two  friends  come  in 
and  call  each  other  by  name.  We  are  very  much 
on  the  alert  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  sometimes 
an  old  customer  comes  in  with  a  new  one,  and  later 
we  ask  him  his  friend's  name.  We  learned  your 
name  in  that  way. 

"The  clerk  who  gets  the  name  first  passes  it  along 
to  the  others.  Thus  every  employee  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  customer  and  tries  to  make  him 
feel  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  store. 

"This  matter  of  learning  names  is  a  thing  that 
requires  tact,  however.  It  will  not  pay  to  make 
mistakes.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  right  name, 
don't  use  any  at  all.  We  never  call  any  one  except 
an  intimate  friend  by  his  first  name.  We  avoid 
nicknames.  Even  my  roommate,  'Boots,'  becomes 
'Robert'  when  he  comes  in  here." 

The  young  soda  dispenser  had  talked  barely  two 
minutes,  but  he  had  said  enough  to  make  me  think 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  big  patronage  they 
had,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  junior  partner, 
made  me  believe  there  was  much  good  in  the 
system. 


A  MIDWINTER  SALE. 


A    Business    Tonic    for    the    Post  *  Holiday    Dulness — Disposing    of   Christmas    Left  •  overs — How    to 
Accomplish  It — Specimens  of  the  Advertising  Used  to  Overcome  the  Lethargy  of  the  Season. 


Immediately  after  New  Year's  comes  a  lapse  of 
business.  A  torpid  condition  sets  in  as  a  natural 
reaction  to  the  holiday  rush.  A  stimulant  is  needed, 
something  like  a  "Big  Clearance  Sale"  or  the 
"Special  After-Holiday  Sale"  of  the  department 
stores.  Whatever  be  the  name  of  it,  the  purpose  is 
the  same.      The  aim  is  to  pull  in  purchasers,  to 


SPECIALS 

For  To-morrow's  Busy  Selling 

If  you  have  never  been  to  one  of  our  Saturday  Sales,  you  have 
aeurpiiseln  store  for  you  — an  economic  aurpriae— an  educational 
surprlee — a  convincing  eurpiiee.    When  you  eee  these  goods  et  the 

firlces  there  will  be  a  big  tug  on  yourpocketbook.    It  will  be  hard 
or  you  to  keep  riom  buying.    Some  of  the  choice  specials  are ; 


Rubber  Gloves 


TOOTH  PICKS 

Hardwood  very  shapely 
—No  silvers— Tough 
and  strong— Pkg. 

CINNAMON 

First  quality  fresh  from 
3od  ye»)r  sprouts,  bark 
grouud  to  oixler.  Fkg. 

BATH  MATS 

94  z  a,  verv  hand- 
some and  desirable. 
Pel  feet  condition, 
new, easily  worth  tl.iS 

Violet  Perfume 

Not  PI  f er's  or  Roger; 
&  Oaliett's— but  cer- 
tainly an  elepant  vio- 
let extract.  Many  at 
tl.DQ  no  better     To- 


41c 

4c 
9c 

98c 
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SOAP  RACKS 

Nickel,  to  haofr  over 
bath  tub.  Very 
shapely  and  deoora- 
tive.  Made  to  sell 
at  760 

BATH  SOAP 

Elegant  cora  olive- 
large  cake.  Very  last- 
ing.    10c  size 

HAIR  BRUSH 

Anexceptionaljot,  fine 
backs  and  bristles. 
Regular  75c  value  at 

WHISK  BROOMS 

A  basketful  of  25c  kind 
—to-morrow  only  i»t 
19c.  About  two  aozen 
only.    Come  early 

Water  Bottles 

New  bottles  of  new 
rubber.  Superior  to 
lots  offered  at  tl.25. 
Tomorrow  only 


58c 

7c 
47c 

I9c 

86c 


We  do  buslnees  on  close  margins.  That's  why  bueineas  is 
growing  so  remarkably.  Let  us  nil  your  prescilptlons— at  the 
right  prlee- our  "  close  margin"  price. 


t  No.  •nd  Addri 


A  newspaper  announcement  of  some  special  attractions — an  M.  P.  Gould  ad. 

dispose  of  left-overs  from  the  holiday  stocks,  and 
incidentally  to  sell  whatever  regular  goods  can  be 
moved. 

The  proprietor  should  inject  everybody  with  a 
certain  enthusiasm  in  the  sale.  The  clerks  should 
be  willing  to  do  a  little  more  than  usual.  The  man- 
ager should  see  that  the  inside  displays,  the  window 
dressings  and  price  tickets  conform  with  the  adver- 
tising. For  the  public  will  respond.  They  appre- 
ciate these  mid-winter  sales.  They  read  the  sales 
ads.  in  the  daily  papers  with  as  much  interest  as 
they  do  the  news. 


ADVERTISING  THE  SALE. 

When  the  sale  has  been  decided  on,  the  advertising 
should  be  carefully  prepared.  Have  it  live  and 
readable.  We  are  reproducing  some  good  examples 
of  sales  advertising  in  this  article.  Above  all,  the 
newspaper  announcements  or  circulars,  whatever  the 
medium  employed,  must  have  a  sincere  ring.  People 
soon  find  the  truth-telling  places,  and  trade  gravitates 
that  way  with  absolute  certainty.  But  this  does  not 
preclude  interesting  news.     Dry  talk  palls  on  people. 

Submit  advertising  copy  to  the  newspaper  at  least 
two  days  before  it  appears  in  order  that  the  cuts  for 
illustration  may  be  properly  prepared  and  the  proofs 
read.    The  proprietor  should  see  that  all  advertised 


TO=]VIORRO>V 

To-morrow  will  be  a  busy  day  in  this  store.  We  will  be  bu«y  because  of 
the  goods  offered  at  these  prices. 

If  you  are  a  housekeeper,  and  don't  come  to  the  store  to-morrow,  you 
will  certainly  miss  a  chance  for  decided  saving  in  your  purchases.  Some  of 
the  numerous  items  are : 


7c 
8c 


Hand     Scrubs,    easily    worth      Cg, 
10c,  Saturday  "*• 

Borax,  1 0c  box  for  OC 

Pure  Castile  Soap,  10c,Satur-      ©^ 
day  for  °^ 

Rubber  Gloves,  very  durable,  77|. 
85c  quality,  Saturday  only  •  *  *" 

Crude  Oil,  10c  bottle,  Satur-      7^ 
day  only 

Splendid  Furniture  Polish,  25c  10^ 
size,  Saturday 

Metal  Polish.  We  don't  know 
anything  better  than  this  for 
copper,     brass,    nickel,    etc.,  91 /• 
25c  size.  Saturday  ****• 

Spices  and  extracts.  We  have  put  on  sale  our  splendid  line  at  a  material 
reduction  for  Saturday  only  in  order  to  get  more  people  to  use  them.  We 
guarantee  them  to  give  satisfaction.  Money  back  if  you  don't  think  they  are 
worth  the  price. 


Household  Ammonia,   !0c 
kind  at 

Hartshorn,  1  Oc  bottle  at 

Baking  Soda,  the  usual    lOc  1C_ 

package,  2  for  **'^ 

Lye,  as  much  as  you  ordinar-  C^. 

ily  get  for  1  Oc,  Saturday  only  **** 
Witch  Hazel,  double  distilled, 

Dickinson's  Finest,  usual  25c  Ol  -, 

bottle  at  *•**- 

Usual  I  Oc  bottle  at  OC 

Cleaning  Fluid,  one  of  the  best 
things  we  have  ever  handled,   iAc 
usual  20c  size  for 


This  ad.  was  originally  set  up  in  a  single  newspaper  column  and  was 
12  inches  long.  We  cannot  reproduce  the  vertical  arrangement  for  reasons 
of  space. 

goods  are  properly  displayed  at  the  counters.  He 
should  be  sure,  too,  that  all  the  people  who  call  are 
promptly  informed  as  to  prices,  quality,  etc.  Slow 
moving  goods  should  be  reported  by  the  clerks  at 
once  so  that  the  prices  may  be  lowered  and  the  cash 
values  obtained.  Many  druggists  carry  goods  over 
to  the  next  year  rather  than  have  a  sale  and  do  a 
little  chiseling  on  the  price,  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  nothing  like  the  cash.      Besides  it 
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will  soon  be  time  to  take  inventory,  which  makes  it 
desirable  to  reduce  the  stock. 

HANDLING  THE  HELP. 

Sometimes  during  sales  special  help  is  hired.  In 
that  event  it  behooves  the  proprietor  to  help  the  new 
salespeople.  Let  him  instruct  the  special  clerks  how 
to  handle  and  show  goods,  wait  on  customers,  make 
out  sales  checks  if  these  are  used,  and  in  fact  see 
that  all  duties  are  intelligently  understood.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  new,  inexperienced  salesmen  be 
given  a  salesbook  and  told  to  go  ahead.  Thorough 
instructions  must  be  given  in  the  store's  methods  of 
doing  business.  In  order  that  the  inquiries  of  cus- 
tomers may  be  intelligently  answered,  the  help 
should  know  the  location  of  all  the  stocks  of  the 
store,  especially  those  advertised.  Of  course,  if  a 
proprietor  can  run  a  sale  without  special  help  that 
is  all  the  better  as  it  reduces  the  cost  of  selling. 

Salesmen  must  keep  in  good  order  all  stock  under 
their  charge.  Customers  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
those  in  authority,  readily  recognize  who  takes  an 


interest  in  the  business  by  the  display  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  stock.  No  excuse  can  be  taken  for 
merchandise  that  does  not  present  a  clean,  attractive 
appearance.  Every  article  should  be  properly 
marked  or  tagged,  and  each  piece  of  goods  ticketed 
in  plain,  neat  figures,  so  that  a  glance  will  tell  price, 
size,  etc. 

No  matter  what  the  stock  is,  it  should  be  attrac- 
tively displayed,  and  the  exhibit  changed  regularly, 
having  a  suitable  card  on  all  goods  so  exhibited. 
When  a  sale  is  completed  and  clerks  are  through 
showing  goods,  articles  should  be  rearranged  as 
soon  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  confusion  and  keep- 
ing the  selling  space  clear  and  in  good  shape  for 
new  business. 

SERVING  CUSTOMERS. 

All  customers  should  be  waited  upon  with  equal 
promptness  and  politeness,  no  matter  whether  the 
purchase  is  large  or  small,  whether  it  is  simply  an 
inquiry  or  an  exchange  of  goods.  There  should  be 
no  favorites  among  customers.      First  come,  first 


1st  JAIVLJARY 
SATURDAY  SAUB 

Every  Saturday  is  Sale  Day  in  our  store.  Re- 
member that  you  can  always  get  something  at  a 
big  saving  in  price  at  this  store  on  Saturday.  It 
may  be  exactly  the  thing  that  you  hdve  come 
down  town  to  buy.  Next  Saturday,  January  5th, 
we  offer: 


I9c 


Fifty  pairs  of  wool 
insoles,  fine,  soft 
quality,  keep  the 
feet  dry  and  warm, 
our  pries  25c,  Sat- 
urday, per  pair 


Russian  Violet  Per- 
fume, regular  price 
75c  per  oz.  We 
want  more  of  our  J-Qc 
customers  to  know 
how  good  this  is. 
Saturday  only  the 
price  will  be 


Two-qt.  hot  water 
bottles,  tine  qual- 
ity rubber,  in  per- 
fect condition  ,  70^ 
made  to  sell  at  85c 
in  the  big  stores. 
Our  Saturday  price 
only 


A  lot  of  very  nice 
chest      protectors,  _« 
soft  and  warm,  3/C 
made  to  sell  at  75c, 
Saturday  only  at 


Chocolate  C  a  r  a  - 
mels  sold  in  many 
stores  at  35c. 
These  are  fresh 
and  exceedingly 
delicious.  Satur- 
day only 


Cold  Cream,  pure 
white,  made  of  the 
finest  materials, 
unexcelled  for 
rough  skin  and 
chapped  hands, 
25c  J£U-  Saturday 


21c 


I9c 


We  can  save  you  money  on  prescriptions. 
None  but  best  materials  used.  All  work  done  by 
graduate  and  skilled  pharmacists. 


:2d  JANUARY 
SATURDAY    SAUB 

Our  Saturday  Sales  grow  in  interest.  More 
people  attend  them  now.  More  people  are  pleased 
with  our  Saturday  Bargains.  Their  reputation  is 
spreading  all  over  town.  Why  don't  you  save 
money  when  it  is  so  easy  to  save  ? 


A  special  lot  of  hair 
brushes  bought  for 
the  Christmas  trade 
but  arrived  too  late 
to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  holiday  70/7 
buying.  We  now  ^^ 
have  too  many  of 
them  on  hand.  We 
intended  to  sell 
them  at$1. 00,  $1.25 
and  $1.50.  You 
can  have  your  pick 
next  Saturday  at 


Fancy     Stationery. 
The  correct  shape 
and   papers.     Fine  Mkn 
envelopes  to  match.  ^'* 
Usually  69c  quality 


We  want  more 
people  to  take  our 
Syrup  of  White 
Pine,  Horehound 
and  Teu-.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  combi- 
nations known  for 
coughs  and  colds, 
sore  throat,  hoarse- 
ness. The  regular 
price  i825c  as  every- 
body knows.  On 
Saturday  only  you 
can  buy  it  for 


A  nice  line  of  pen- 
holders, fancy  blot- 
ters, writing  tablets 
at  special  prices; 
ask  to  see  them. 


I9c 


Tooth  F^owder  at  a 
big  saving.  A  de- 
lightfully fragrant, 
antiseptic,  fine 
powder.  Pleasant 
to  use,  nothing 
finer.  As  large  as 
the  usual  25c  bot- 
tle.   Saturday  only 


16c 


29c 


Saturda^^  Candy 

Fresh— a  big  lot  just  received.  These 
are  as  nice  chocolates  as  can  be  bought 
anywhere  for  50c  to  60c  per  pound.  If 
you  buy  a  box  and  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  quality  you  can  return  them  and  we 
will  hand  your  money  back.  We  have  an 
immense  sale  every  Saturday.  Take  home 
a  box  next  Saturday. 

Our  prescription  business  is  tremendous.  Every 
drug  and  chemical  being  prescribed  at  this  time 
is  in  our  store.  Only  graduate  experienced  phar- 
macists prepare  your  medicines  if  you  bring  your 
prescriptions  to  us.  Just  remember  the  price  you 
have  paid  for  an  old  prescription  and  bring  it  to 
us  and  see  what  we  cheurge  on  Saturday. 


3d  JANUARY 
SATURDAY  SAUB 

We  have  inade  especially  big  preparations  for 
this  Saturday's  sale.  Last  week  there  was  such  a 
rush  that  we  couldn't  supply  one-half  the  sale- 
goods  called  for.  You'd  better  come  early  though, 
and  avoid  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  goods  offered 
eue  remarkable  bargains. 

Rubber  Cloves — 
Just  arrived  a  big 
stock  of  soft,  flexi- 
ble, new  perfect 
rubber  gloves.  TQ/j 


Listed  to  sell  at  $  1 . 
We  'want  to  give 
them  a  chance — on 
Saturday  they  go 
for  only 

Cod  LiverOil  Emul- 
sion—It is  the  thing 
to  take  this  freezing 
vjreather.  Gives  the 
body  lots  of  heat  '77/j 
and  prevents  your  * 
taking  cold.  Our 
regular  85c  bottle, 
on  Saturday  only, 
fresh  made 


Syrup  of  White  Pine 
and  Tar — Breaks  up 
a  cough,  soothes  an 
irritated  throat,  and 
eases  congestion. 
It's  the  finest  and 
most  pleasant  tast- 
ing cough  syrup 
you  ever  tasted.  To 
get  you  acquainted 
we  will  sell  a  25c 
bottle  on  Saturday 
at 


Soaps-CastileSoap, 
finest  and  purest 
quality,  or  glycer- 
in soap,  clear  and 
transparent,  or  de- 
lightfully perfumed 
soap ,  your  choice  at 


9c 


2Ic 


Almond  Cream  — 
No  need  of  having 
any  more  sore  and 
cracked  lips,  or 
rough  hands  or 
faces.  Almond  V^r 
Cream  makes  theni  *"''' 
soft.  The  purest, 
whitest,  creamiest 
application,  35c 
bottle,  on  Saturday 
only 


We  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  baby 
requisites  —  up  to 
date,  dainty  and 
chock-full  of  com- 
forts for  the  little 
one.  Justcomeand 
have  a  look. 


Remember  that  perfect  and  reliable  prescription 
compounding  is  just  as  important  as  a  reliable 
doctor.  The  doctor  can  be  ever  so  good,  but  if 
his  medicine  is  not  put  up  in  the  right  wav,  it  will 
not  do  the  right  work  in  the  right  time.  Our  pre- 
scription department  is  a  matter  of  pride  w'th  us. 
The  drugs  and  chemicals  used  are  absolutely  fresh 
and  full  strength;  all  prescriptions  are  compounded 
by  graduate  and  skilled  pharmacists.  Remember 
this,  next  time  you  have  a  prescription  to  be  filled. 


These  three  ads.  were  prepared  by  the  M.  P.  Gould  Company  for  its  customers. 
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served.  A  customer  who  is  being  waited  on  should 
never  be  left  because  a  liberal  buyer,  who  is  well 
known,  approaches  the  counter.  Goods  must  not 
be  misrepresented.  Customers  buy  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  can  get  their  money  back  without 
argument;  therefore  only  true  representation  must 


B.  S.  COOBAN  &  CO. 


559  West  Siny-third  Sireel 
CHICAGO 


..SAVE  MONEY  BY  LEARNING  ALL  ABOUT.. 


This  Famous  Monthly  Sale 

2  DAYS  ONLY     Fri.=DeC.  6-7=Sat.     2  DAYS  ONLY 


GOOD  NEWS  IN  FINEST  STATIONERY 

25c  Writing  Paper  Now  16c     50c  Writing  Paper  Now  39c 


Vol»ine    25<:      Heather  t-ii 

French  Poplin 25c 

MoajseUn  de  Pirir   25c- 

Kara  Linen 


,  Clovely  Pearl  Gray 35c 

'•         Swiss  Bine 35c 

French   Per.ale 50c 

Hot  Pressed  Vellnm 50c 

■  30c      Berkshire  Linen  Fabric 50c 

30c       Mousselin  de  Paris,  large 40c 

Heather  Bond 35c      Sonny  Days 25c 

Highland  Linen,  Claiborne  White 35c      Teddy  Bear» 40c 

Heather  Linen   .  40c       French  Chiffon,  extra  size 50c 

Highland  Linen,  Clovely  White 35c      Foreign  Lelters 40c 


NAIL  NOTIONS 


our  method  of  ukin^  i 
t  juit  ihc  tooU  you  wao 
almott    every    applian 


prcpan 


ry  boards,  files  poliahers.  orange 
wood  (ticks,  etc.  are  «  few  of  the  many  io  qur 
stock.  Id  enamels,  nail  bleaches  and  creams  we 
h^ve  about  everythiD|  you  want. 


CHOICE  CIGARS 


The  Cit»r»  t 


[  BEST  BRANDS 


ofler  bsr^ai 

REGULAR  5e  FOR  TWO  DAYS  ONLY 

TarapaFad 8  for  25c 

Chicago  Londres 4  for  15c 

REGULAR    lOc  FOR  TWO  DAYS  ONLY 

Azora  Londr«  ) 3  ,^^  2Sc 

La  Prcferencia    ) 


BRUSHES  FOR  ALL  PERSONAL  USES 

What  is  your  wish  in  Brushes?  Here  are  Hair  Brushes,  Tooth  Brushes,  Complexion 
Brushes,  Nail  Brushes,  Lather  Brushes.  Nail  Scrubs.  Etc.  Our  'lines  are 
most. complete.     Just  to  show  how  low  prices  are,  we  quote: 


Prophylactic  Tooth  Brushci 
Kleanwell  Tooth  Brushes 
Compleiion  Brushes 
Bath  Brushes 


25c  Hair  Brushes,  solid  back             ■  ■      50c 

25c  Lather  Brushes           -            •  -     20c 

25c  Ideal  Hair  Brush         •        -  65c  up 

50c  Hand  Scrubs,  regular  25c  value  -     lOc 


B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co.,  559  W.  63rd  St.,  Chicago 


A  facsimile  of  one  page  in  a  four-page  folder  distributed  by  B.  S.  Cooban 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago.    The  original  was  7  by  lOH  inches  in  size. 

be  made.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  sale,  due 
courtesy  is  required.  Clerks  are  expected  to 
accommodate  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  those  they  are  serving,  being  civil 
and  polite  in  their  attentions. 

If  a  clerk  doesn't  happen  to  have  just  the  article 
the  customer  asks  for,  he  should  show  the  nearest 
he  has  in  stock,  and  if  that  w^on't  answ^er  the  pur- 
pose, consult  the  proprietor.  Possibly  it  can  be 
procured.  Clerks  should  try  to  understand  what 
the  customer  wishes  and  get  it  as  near  as  possible, 
never  showing  too  many  goods  at  a  time,  as  it  is 
confusing  and  often  results  in  the  loss  of  a  sale. 
If  a  second  customer  is  waiting,  a  disengaged  clerk 
should  be  called.  If  all  are  busy,  a  customer  should 
be  asked  to  wait  until  one  is  disengaged.    The  undue 


urging  of  merchandise  upon  people  is  not  counten- 
anced, nor  is  indifference  proper.  While  large  sales 
are  important  factors  with  all  salespeople,  and  form 
in  part  the  basis  of  their  salaries,  yet  general  interest 
in  their  duties,  the  exercise  of  patience,  showing 
goods  pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  polite  attention  and 
care  in  waiting  upon  customers,  are  also  very  im- 
portant factors  in  making  a  success  of  a  sale. 
Clerks  even  in  a  rush  should  leave  a  good  impression 
and  never  let  customers  go  away  feeling  that  they 
have  been  treated  in  an  uncivil  manner,  as  it  hurts 
the  clerks  personally  and  also  the  store. 

Sweeping  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  day,  but  the  store  at  all  times  must  be 
neat  and  clean  in  appearance.  Clerks  should  not 
allow     parcel     boys     to     loiter     in     their    divi- 


B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co. 

All  Wise  Buyers  Will  Surely  Visit 


559  W.  Siitythird  Street 

CHICAGO 


THIS  FAMOUS  MONTHLY  SALE 
2  8nI?  FRIDAY  Dec  6-7  SATURD'Y  2 


DAYS 
ONLY 


Price    Persuasions    in    Rubber    Goods 

The  finest  quality  in  rubber  goods  at  the  lowest  prices  possible  -  there  in  a  nutshell  you 
have  an  argument  as  to  why  you  should  buy  your  rubber  goods  here.  This  store  is  head- 
quarters for  all  kinds  of  rubber  articles  used  in  (he  sick  room  or  home.  Each  article  comes 
from  a  first  class  manufacturer.  Skillfully  buying  in  large  quanlttiei  enables  us  (o  quote 
ABSOLUTELY  ROCK-BOTTOM  PRICES. 


$1.00 


SPECIAL  IN  HOT  WATER  BOTTLES 

Ev«fy  one  u  soft,  pliable  *nd  new  rubber  and  eveiy 
one  is  told  wiih  out  guarantee  behind 
it.     2  quait,  90c;    3    quart 

SPECIAL  IN  BULB  SYRINGES 

The  Alpha  has  all  the  pointi  of  excellence  I 
found  in  a  ilriclly  high  grade  bulb  Syringe  no  x. 
how    high  the  price  may  climb.     The  lubft  a 

T    RUBBEr 
bulb.  Continuoui  I 


SPECIAL  IN  FOUNTAIN  SYRINGES 

Betl  tubber;  (tout  tcarat;  heavy  lubinc  three  pipes; 
patent  stop.  Here  ii  a  Syringe  that  c 
likt)  raany  thai  co»t  twici 

SPECIAL  IN  ATOMIZERS 


r^%\  18 


I  for  toilet  or  racdK 


for  oil  or  water,  for  Doae  or  throat.    Each  ihoiougkly 
tested  before  placed  oa  ule.     The  bedrock     A  C 


SOAP  SPECIALS  WORTH  READING 

'  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  '  and  saving  money  is  practically  making  money    The  two 
ideas  in  the  preceding  sentence  ate  arguments  strongly  applicable  to  the  following  items: 

CHERRY  BLOSSOM  CLOVER  BLOSSOM  OLD  ENGLISH 

TAR  BRIDESMAID  ROSE         WOOD  VIOLET 

All  regular  IQc  Soapa,  5c  Cake.  ISc  Box. 
ARMOUR'S  WASH  RAG  SOAP,  7c 


AITDITORIUM  BATH.  »c 


The  Finest  Candy  in  Chicago 


Can  be  had  in  ihis  store.     We  carry  Hiivlei'i  Lowney'i.  John 
Guilds,  etc.     Every  one  is  wananled  fresh,  pure  and  wholeson 


I's,  Allegretii,  Craftsman 
Here's  a  great  special: 


CHOCOLATE  CHIPS,  25c  a  lb.;  REGULAR  50c 


B.  S.  COOBAN  &  CO. 


559  West  Siity-lhird  Street 
CHICAGO 


This  is  another  page  of  the  folder  sent  out  by  B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co..  of 
Chicago. 

sion,  and  should  see  that  all  customers  are  prop- 
erly served,  and  the  greatest  courtesy  and  politeness 
shown  them,  whether  buying  or  simply  looking  at 
goods.  Strangers  from  out  of  town  visiting  the 
pharmacy  should  be  made  to  feel  at  home,  and 
particular  attention  paid  them. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  RUBBER  GOODS  DISPLAY, 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR,  Ph.G.. 

Gridley.  Illinois. 


'This  trim  proved  a  good  one,  nearly  $25.00  in 
sales  accruing  from  it.  It  was  a  plain  "black  and 
white"  affair  and  consisted  entirely  of  rubber 
goods. 

There  was  a  flat  base  with  steps  at  the  back 
covered  in  white.  The  upper  part  of  the  back- 
ground had  a  canopy  effect  which  stood  out  about 
2^    feet  toward  the  glass,  the  canopy  being  sup- 


covered  with  dead  black  tissue  paper.  The  top  was 
decorated  with  a  bar  of  white  puffing  across  the 
border,  below  which  was  a  semicircular  white  grape 
vine. 

The  display  consisted  of  the  following  sundries : 
Hot  water  bottles,  fountain  syringes,  combination 
hot  water  and  syringe,  breast  pumps,  household 
syringes,  atomizers,  teething  rings,  nipples  of  all 


ported  by  bent  wire.  The  black  surface  was  made 
of  crumpled  black  tissue  paper,  onto  which  at  given 
intervals  were  pasted  the  girls'  heads  which  I  had 
cut  from  old  magazine  covers  and  saved. 

The  white  strip  across  the  background  was  white 
cloth  puffed  as  shown.  White  grape  leaves  adorned 
the  top  of  the  background,  while  hanging  down  on 
the  background  were  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  six 
feet   long.      The   side    wall    was    solid    clear   pine 


kinds,  bottle  cleaners,  baby  rattles,  sponge  bags, 
hard  rubber  syringes  assorted,  veterinary  syringes, 
nursing  bottle  fittings,  bottle  cleaners,  bath  sponges, 
bath  brushes,  ear  and  ulcer  syringes,  female 
syringes,  infant  rectals,  catheters,  colon  tubes,  paci- 
fiers, etc. ;  eye  pipettes,  medicine  droppers. 

Our  windows  are  about  51^  feet  wide  but  are 
high  off  the  pavement,  which  renders  it  hard  to 
show  the  full  depth  in  a  photograph. 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES. 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  SUICIDE  BUG. 

By  M.  L.  DuMBLE. 

A  druggist  in  this  town  with  an  abiding  sense  of 
humor  has  found  a  cure  for  the  suicide  ''bug"  that 
should  find  favor  with  his  contemporaries  through- 
out the  country,  not  to  mention  those  famihes 
afflicted  with  a  "would-that-I-were-dead"  member. 
It  was  discovered  somewhat  Hke  this : 

The  other  day,  just  as  Old  Sol  was  putting  the 
loud  pedal  on  the  heat  key,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen 
summers  walked  into  the  drug  shop  and  approached 
the  counter  with  an  air  suggesting  a  fixed  purpose. 
His  face  was  chalk-white,  his  lips  twitched,  and  his 
eyes  wore  that  expression  of  terror  inspired  by  a 
possible  idea  that  his  shadow  might  be  going  to 
jump  up  and  give  him  a  knife-thrust  in  the  back. 

"Will  you  sell  me  a  dime's  worth  of  strychnine?" 
he  inquired,  pinning  his  voice  down  to  something 
like  steadiness.  Suicide  was  written  all  over  him 
in  letters  a  Flatiron  block  high.  Now  the  suicidal 
desire  on  the  part  of  poison  patrons  was  in  nowise 


new   to  the 


druggist. 


but  he  thoug^ht  he   siohted 


promise  in  the  boy,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
a  course  which  for  originality  has  all  former  cures 
lashed  to  the  post. 

"Certainly  I'll  sell  you  strychnine.  For  what 
purpose  is  it  to  be  used?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  confided  the  boy,  "I'm  in  love  with  a 
woman  here  in  town  whose  husband  abuses  her 
frightfully.  My  parents  object  to  my  paying  her 
attention.  This  afternoon  we  had  a  beast  of  a  row. 
I  won't  stand  for  it  any  longer — I  want  to  die." 

"Very  well,"  the  druggist  said.  "Do  you  wish 
to  take  the  poison  here?  If  you  do,  step  into  the 
laboratory  and  drink  all  the  water  you  can  hold. 
Strychnine  acts  more  quickly  and  more  effectively 
when  the  stomach  is  filled  with  water." 

The  boy  seemed  not  in  the  least  perturbed  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  man  and  was  game  to  the  finish. 
"I  can't  drink  another  drop,"  he  said  some  minutes 
later  after  guzzling  down  an  enormous  quantity. 

"All  right,  then,  swallow^  the  strychnine."  And 
he  did — a  whole  tablespoon  ful  of  it  without 
wincing!  "If  you  will  step  out  here,"  said  the 
obliging  druggist,  leading  the  way  to  the  rear  door, 
and  lie  down  on  that  large  box  over  in  the  corner  of 
the  yard,  you  will  be  dead  in  five  minutes." 


The  boy  sought  the  box  as  directed,  and  lay  him- 
self down  in  an  attitude  popularly  supposed  to  be 
becoming  in  death,  while  the  man  returned  to  his 
shop  and  to  the  wants  of  less  morbid  patrons. 

In  about  five  minutes  a  showily  dressed  woman  of 
apparently  twice  the  age  of  the  youth  rushed  fran- 
tically into  the  store  and  asked  for  "James." 

"Do  you  mean  a  tall,  lanky  youth,  dressed  in  a 
light  gray  suit?"  inquired  the  druggist. 

"That's  James.  Oh!  tell  me  quick,  what  did  he 
buy?" 

"I  sold  him  a  dime's  worth  of  strychnine  and  he 
took  it  here.  He  is  out  in  the  rear  yard  trying  to 
die  now,"  nonchalantly  answered  the  man,  handing 
out  a  bottle  of  Peruna  to  one  customer  and  a  pack- 
age of  Rocky  Mountain  Tea  to  another. 

"Murderer!"  hissed  the  woman,  as  she  made  a 
dash  for  the  rear. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  accused  criminal  took  a 
peek  out  of  the  back  door.  The  would-be  suicide, 
who  had  ardently  wooed  the  death  angel  and  the 
shelter  of  her  dull  gray  wings,  was  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  nausea.  It  was  racking  his  body 
in  a  way  that  made  a  Detroit  excursionist  in  a  lake 
storm  look  like  a  mean  imitator.  The  woman  was 
wringing  her  cheaply  jeweled  hands  and  attempting 
to  do  an  emotional  scene  from  a  Charles  E.  Blaney 
melodrama,  with  Bertha  M.  Clay  lines. 

But  the  boy  would  have  none  of  her.  He  wildly 
waved  her  away,  expressing  in  no  tender  terms  a 
consuming  desire  to  be  "left  alone."  Whereupon 
the  woman  went  away  in  a  huff,  declaring  him  an 
ungrateful  little  monster.  Shortly  thereafter,  when 
the  heaving  sensation  had  somewhat  abated,  the 
lover  who  wanted  to  launch  himself  across  the 
Great  Divide  on  a  suicide  ferry,  beat  it  ingloriously, 
via  the  back  alley.  He  had  swallowed  a  goodly 
portion  of  zinc  sulphate,  than  which  there  is  no 
suicide  cure  more  efBcacious. 

In  the  excitement  everybody  forgot  the  names  of 
the  actors,  but  any  "James"  may  claim  the  leading 
role  in  this  near-tragedy  that  turned  out  to  be  pure 
farce-comedy. 

To  the  Editors: 

Enclosed  find  money  order  to  pay  for  my  sub- 
scription to  your  most  excellent  journal  for  the 
coming  year.  I  am  taking  several  drug  journals, 
but  I  consider  yours  head  and  shoulders  above  them 
all.  V.  P.  Wettergreen. 

Bridgewater,  S.  D. 
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BOARD  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


AN  INDIANA  EXAMINATION. 

PHARMACY. 
{Continued  from  December  Bulletin.) 

8.  (a)  Fluidextracts — Define.  What  strength  of 
the  drug  do  they  represent  ?  Outline  a  process  for 
making.  {h)  Extracts — Define.  OutHne  process 
for  making.  What  strength  of  the  drug  do  they 
approximately  represent  ? 

{a)  Fluidextracts  are  concentrated  alcoholic  or 
hydroalcoholic  solutions  of  vegetable  principles, 
which  are  permanent  and  represent  all  the  active 
virtues  of  the  drugs  from  which  they  are  made.  One 
gramme  of  the  drug  is  represented  by  1  Cc.  of  the 
fluidextract,  with  the  exception  of  several  fluid- 
extracts  which  are  adjusted  by  standardization  to 
definite  alkaloidal  strength. 

One  thousand  grammes  of  the  powdered  drug  of 
the  prescribed  degree  of  fineness  are  thoroughly 
moistened  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  initial 
menstruum  and  packed  more  or  less  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  the  drug  having  been  properly 
covered  with  a  paper  diaphragm,  enough  menstruum 
is  poured  on  to  saturate  completely  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator  to  prevent 
evaporation,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
allow  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  add- 
ing menstruum  (alcohol  or  alcohol  and  water)  until 
the  drug  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  700  to  900 
Cc.  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  P.),  to  a 
soft  extract ;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion  and 
add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the  fluidextract 
measure  1000  Cc. 

{b)  Extracts  are  permanent,  soft,  solid  or  dry 
preparations  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  medicinal  principles  of  a  drug.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia recognizes  27  extracts,  of  which  18  are 
directed  to  be  made  from  the  drug  direct  and  the 
remaining  9  by  evaporating  the  official  fluidextracts 
of  the  respective  drugs.  Alcohol,  water,  or  mixtures 
of  the  two,  and  ether  are  used  as  menstrua;  some- 
times either  acetic  acid  or  ammonia  water  is  added 
to  the  solvent.  The  manipulations  necessary  to 
produce  extracts  include  maceration,  expression, 
percolation,  decoction,  infusion,  evaporation,  use  of 
steam  heat,  vacuum  apparatus,  etc.     The  details  of 


the  formulas  vary  so  much  that  a  general  formula 
for  all  is  impossible.  Powdered  extracts  consist  of 
the  dry  extract  powdered  and  incorporated  with  a 
suitable  diluent,  such  as  milk  sugar,  powdered 
licorice  root,  etc.  The  strength  of  an  extract  is 
from  four  to  five  times  that  of  the  drug. 

9.  (a)  Tinctures— Define.  Outline  process  for 
making  by  maceration  and  by  percolation.  Of  what 
various  strengths  are  they  ?  Name  four,  giving  their 
percentages  of  strength.  {h)  Infusions— Define 
and  tell  how  made. 

(a)  Tincture  is  the  name  applied  to  solutions  of 
non-volatile  or  only  partially  volatile  substances  in 
liquids  other  than  simple  water  or  glycerin,  and 
which  invariably  contain  alcohol. 

Wherever  tinctures  are  to  be  made  by  maceration, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total  menstruum  be  added  to  the  powdered 
drugs  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  shady  place  at 
a  temperature  of  about  15°  to  20°  C.  (59°-68°  F.) 
with  occasional  agitation.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  maceration  varies  for  different  drugs, 
from  2  to  14  days,  and  is  specifically  stated  in  each 
official  formula.  At  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
time  the  mixture  is  filtered  through  absorbent  cotton, 
and  when  the  liquid  has  all  drained  off  sufficient 
menstruum  is  passed  through  the  dregs  to  bring  the 
volume  up  to  the  required  measure. 

Where  tinctures  are  made  by  percolation,  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  very  few  exceptions,  directs 
that  the  powder,  having  been  moistened  with  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  menstruum,  shall  be  set  aside 
without  being  compressed  for  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  packed  in  a 
percolator.  Having  been  properly  packed  and 
saturated  with  menstruum,  it  is  allowed  to  macerate 
for  24  hours  (in  a  few  cases  48  hours)  before  perco- 
lation is  started.  This  preliminary  treatment  is 
intended  to  insure  more  thorough  penetration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  by  the  menstruum,  and  has  been  found 
\try  effectual  in  furthering  the  extraction  of  the 
soluble  principles  sought. 

The  strength  of  the  tinctures  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
varies  from  1.6  to  50  grammes  of  drug,  being  in  the 
majority  of  cases  10  or  20  grammes  for  every  100 
Cc.  of  finished  product.  Hyoscyamus,  0.07  Gm.  of 
mydriatic  alkaloids  in  1000  Cc. ;  aconite,  0.45  Gm. 
of  aconitine  in  1000  Cc. ;  nux  vomica,  1.0  Gm.  of 
strychnine  in  1000  Cc. ;  opium,  12-12.5  Gm.  of 
crystallizable  morphine  in  1000  Cc. 

(&)  An  infusion  is  a  preparation  of  a  vegetable 
drug  made  by  introducing   the  substance  coarsely 
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divided  into  a  suitable  vessel  and  pouring  thereon 
boiling-  water.  The  cover  is  let  down  and  the 
product  allowed  to  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
it  is  strained  with  expression,  enough  water  being 
passed  through  the  strainer  to  make  up  the  yield. 

10.  Emulsions:  (a)  Outline  a  general  formula 
for  making  emulsions  of  heavy  oils,  giving  order  of 
mixing.      (&)  Of  volatile  oils. 

(a)  Not  less  than  one- fourth  nor  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  acacia  as  oil  should  be  used,  and  not 
less  than  one  and  a  half  times  nor  more  than  twice 
as  much  water  as  acacia.  Place  in  a  mortar  (flat- 
bottomed  preferably)  one-fourth  as  much  Unely 
poii'dcrcd  acacia  as  the  oil  to  be  used  (7.5  Gm.  of 
acacia  for  30  Cc.  of  oil,  or  2  drachms  for  1  fluid- 
ounce),  then  add  the  oil  and  triturate  well  together 
into  a  smooth  mixture.  Now  add  all  at  once,  not 
gradually,  twice  as  much  water  as  the  acacia  which 
has  been  used  (15  Cc.  of  water  for  7.5  Gm.  of 
acacia,  or  4  drachms  for  2  drachms),  and  stir 
rapidly  until  a  perfect  emulsion  has  been  formed, 
which  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  pasty 
mass,  free  from  oil  particles,  and  a  peculiar  crackling 
noise  as  the  pestle  is  drawn  through  the  adhesive 
mixture.  This  primary  emulsion  should  be  well 
scraped  with  a  spatula  from  the  pestle  and  sides  of 
the  mortar,  again  stirred,  and  then  the  remainder  of 
the  water  slowly  added  with  constant  stirring. 

{h)  To  emulsify  a  volatile  liquid,  pour  it  into  a 
perfectly  dry  bottle,  add  the  powdered  acacia,  and 
shake  well  so  that  the  acacia  may  become  saturated 
with  the  volatile  liquid.  Then  add  water  and  con- 
tinue to  agitate  until  a  homogeneous  emulsion  re- 
sults, which  can  be  further  diluted  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  water.  Volatile  oils  and  ethereal  liquids 
will  never  form  as  perfect  an  emulsion  as  fixed  oils, 
and  separation  of  the  mixture  takes  place  more 
speedily.  If  care  has  been  observed,  however,  in 
making  the  mixture,  only  a  dense  creamy  layer  will 
rise  to  the  surface,  which  can  be  reincorporated  by 
agitation.  As  a  rule,  volatile  oils  and  ethers  re- 
quire more  gum  than  fixed  oils,  and  less  than  30 
grains  of  powdered  acacia  should  not  be  used  for 
each  fluidrachm.  The  amount  of  water  first  added 
should  always  be  equal  to  twice  the  acacia  used.  All 
emulsions  of  volatile  oils  are  more  permanent  if 
made  with  the  aid  of  some  fixed  oil  previously  added 
to  the  volatile  oil;  such  emulsions  are  preferably 
made  in  a  mortar. 

11.  (a)  How  do  laudanum,  deodorized  tincture  of 
opium,  and  paregoric  differ?  {h)  How  do  water 
of  ammonia,  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  spirits  of 


ammonia,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  differ? 
(c)  How  would  you  make  water  of  ammonia  from 
stronger  water  of  ammonia  ? 

(a)  Laudanum  is  merely  a  hydroalcoholic  extract 
of  granulated  opium,  10  per  cent.  Deodorized  tincture 
of  opium  has  the  same  morphine  strength,  but  here 
the  percolate  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar  nauseating 
principle  to  which  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  drug 
is  due  by  first  making  a  concentrated  infusion  and 
then  shaking  this  with  benzin.  It  is  of  lighter  color 
than  the  ordinary  tincture  of  opium  and  has  not  the 
disagreeable  narcotic  odor  of  the  latter.  Paregoric 
contains  only  0.4  per  cent  of  powdered  opium  to- 
gether with  camphor,  benzoic  acid  and  oil  of  anise. 

{b)  Ammonia  water  contains  10  per  cent  by 
weight  of  gaseous  ammonia;  stronger  ammonia 
water,  28  per  cent.  Spirit  of  ammonia  is  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent 
of  the  gas,  by  weight.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
is  a  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  normal  ammonium 
car*bonate,  containing  70  per  cent  by  volume  of 
alcohol,  1  per  cent  of  oil  of  lemon,  and  1/10  per 
cent  each  of  oil  of  lavender  flowers  and  oil  of 
nutmeg. 

(c)  By  diluting  the  stronger  solution  to  2.8  times 
its  volume  with  water. 

12.  Give  the  pharmacopoeial  names  of  (a)  salts  of 
tartar,  {b)  cream  of  tartar,  (c)  tartar  emetic,  {d) 
white,  {e)  blue,  and  (/)  green  vitriols,  {g)  lunar 
caustic,  {h)  aqua  fortis,  (i)  Spanish  fly,  (;)  basili- 
con,  {k)  citrine,  and  (/)  blue  ointments,  (m)  red 
and  (m)  white  precipitate,  {o)  calomel,  (/>)  corro- 
sive sublimate,  (g)  Monsel's  salt,  (r)  Epsom  and 
{s)  Rochelle  salts,  (0  sugar  of  lead,  (w)  caustic 
potash,  {v)  borax,  (tc)  cait>olic  acid,  {x)  synthetic 
oil  of  wintergreen,  {y)  synthetic  oil  cassia,  {z) 
urotropine. 

(a)  Potassii  carbonas,  {b)  potassii  bitartras,  (c) 
antinionii  et  potassii  tartras,  {d)  zinci  sulphas,  {e) 
cupri  sulphas,  (/)  ferri  sulphas,  ig)  argenti  nitras 
fusus,  {h)  acidum  nitricum,  {i)  cantharis,  (;)  cera- 
tum  resinse,  {k)  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis, 
(/)  unguentum  hydrargyri  dilutum,  (w)  hydrargyri 
oxidum  rub  rum,  (w)  hydrargyrum  ammoniatum, 
(o)  hydrargyri  chloridum  mite,  {p)  hydrargyri 
chloridum  corrosivum,  {q)  ferric  subsulphate,  (r) 
magnesii  sulphas,  {s)  potassii  et  sodii  tartras,  (0 
plumbi  acetas,  (iO  potassii  hydroxidum,  {v)  sodii 
boras,  {w)  phenol,  {x)  methylis  salicylas,  (v)  cin- 
naldehydum,  (^)  hexamethylenamina. 

{To   be  continued.) 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS. 


A  NURSES'  DIRECTORY. 

Joseph  Hart,  Spokane,  Washington:  For  a  long 
time  nurses'  directories  have  been  conducted  in  some 
stores,  and  owing  to  the  recent  and  growing  demand 
for  trained  nurses  many  druggists  are  now  starting 
one.  Let  me  present  a  very  crude  drawing  and  a 
little  explanation  of  the  directory  I  found  to  be  not 
only  the  least  costly  but  the  most  satisfactory. 

A  board  is  used  which  is  one  inch  thick,  forty 
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inches  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide.  In  it  is  a  cut  or 
cavity  about  34  inch  so  as  to  protect  the  cards.  The 
board  is  attached  to  and  painted  to  match  the  fixture 
nearest  the  private  store  telephone.  This  board  is 
divided  into  five  rows  of  small  tin  ribbons  of  two 
strips  each,  festooned  with  small  nails,  leaving 
enough  room  between  nails  to  pass  the  small  cards 
(134  by  1^  inches)  and  hold  them  securely  in  place. 
These  five  rows  are  divided  into  three  sections  as 
illustrated. 

Two  complete  rows  are  used  for  graduates,  two 
for  undergraduates,  and  one  for  practical.  On  the 
small  cards  are  written  the  names,  the  kind  w^hether 


graduate,  undergraduate  or  practical,  telephone 
number  and  cases  preferred.  If  contagious  diseases 
are  objectionable  this  is  also  noted.  As  demands 
for  nurses  are  generally  by  'phone,  one  readily  ap- 
preciates conciseness.  Apropos,  the  names  are  not 
arranged  alphabetically  but  as  to  cases,  namely, 
preferable,  objectionable,  and  general.  It  is  well  to 
note  on  back  of  each  card  whether  the  nurse  is 
willing  to  take  out-of-the-city  cases. 

Every  name  on  the  ready  reference  board  has  a 
corresponding  name  on  a  larger  card  which  is  kept 
in  alphabetical  order  in  a  one-drawer  cabinet  file. 
These  cards  bear  all  the  information  that  is  on  the 
smaller  one,  and  in  addition  the  school  from  which 
the  nurse  graduated  and  hospital  where  instruction 
was  received,  references,  doctors  in  particular,  pres- 
ent residence  and  home. 

When  the  nurse  is  reported  on  a  case,  the  smaller 
card  is  filed  with  the  larger  one  in  the  cabinet,  and 
is  again  replaced  on  the  board  when  she  is  ready  for 
another  case. 

By  all  means  avoid  the  question  of  salary;  leave 
that  to  the  people  interested.  I  do  not  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  charge  for  registering;  however,  some 
druggists  do.  Vouch  for  no  one.  Merely  give 
what  you  have  on  your  card  when  information  is 
asked. 

Supply  the  nurses  on  your  register  with  clinical 
charts  having  your  advertisement  of  sick-room 
requisites. 

BUILDING  BUSINESS  ON  FUMIGANTS. 

/.  C.  Lowrie,  Weidmann,  Ontario:  A  scheme 
that  we  have  used  for  some  time  with  a  great 
amount  of  success  is  that  of  advertising  a  disin- 
fectant, using  the  formaldehyde  and  potassium  per- 
manganate preparation  which  is  familiar  to  all  drug- 
gists, but  perhaps  our  method  of  bringing  it  before 
the  public  notice  may  be  new  to  many. 

The  majority  of  druggists  carry  the  disinfectant 
in  stock,  but  let  the  business  come  to  them  rather 
than  go  after  it.  The  preparation  brings  a  hand- 
some return,  but  the  druggist  must  use  his  own 
judgment  on  the  price. 

The  majority  of  people,  after  the  death  or  sick- 
ness of  one  of  the  family,  desire  to  disinfect  the 
house.  Therefore  on  hearing  of  any  instances  of 
death  or  contagious  disease,  we  send  out  printed 
matter  announcing  that  we  have  the  disinfectant  in 
stock  and  explaining  that  ours  is  the  best  on  the 
market  in  points  of  price,  quality,  safety,  etc.     As  a 
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result  these  people  come  to  us  whereas  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  have  gone  to  another  store. 

Again  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  either 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness  do  riot  bother 
with  disinfectants  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
health  officers.  To  these  we  send  the  same  letter, 
telling  them  of  the  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  family 
if  the  house  is  not  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  ask- 
ing them  to  come  in  and  see  us  about  it,  which  they 
generally  do  with  good  results  to  ourselves. 

Nearly  every  year  there  is  an  outbreak  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  and  the  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  need  to  be  disinfected.  Therefore  we 
send  a  card  to  the  authorities  with  the  offer  to  do 
all  the  w^ork,  which  generally  ends  in  our  getting 
the  tender. 

We  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  doctors  and  under- 
takers, whose  professions  bring  them  in  contact  with 
such  cases  and  from  whom  we  get  names  of  people 
who  require  it.  They  also  use  their  influence  to 
have  the  disinfecting  done. 

The  result  of  our  scheme  is  that  we  have  worked 
up  a  large  business  in  this  particular  line. 


BOOMING  THE  PRESCRIPTION  BUSINESS. 

O.  p.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss.:  Give  each 
physician  in  town  a  separate  file  for  his  prescrip- 
tions. Furnish  each  with  a  pad  of  blanks,  being 
careful  that  you  keep  all  blanks  of  the  same  size  and 
style,  file  each  so  as  to  make  the  body  of  file  hang 
accurately,  keeping  all  the  numbers  neatly  and 
plainly  written. 

Count  the  cost  of  each  prescription,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  thirty  days  take  an  invoice  of  your 
prescription  work,  and  then  to  the  physician  sending 
you  the  most  profitable  month's  work  give  a  com- 
plimentary box  of  cigars,  say  twenty-five  in  the  box. 
Not  only  judge  the  file  by  its  cost,  but  also  consider 
the  writing,  the  style  of  blank  used  by  the  physician, 
and  mark  him  down  especially  if  any  other  blank 
than  your  own  is  used.  Give  each  doctor  credit  for 
all  refills.      Try  it. 


BENZOATED  COLD  CREAM. 

F.  boettger,  Peoria,  III. :  The  following  formula 
for  cold  cream  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  usual 
recipes  excepting  that  it  contains  a  little  benzoic 
acid.  Products  without  this  ingredient  will  gradu- 
ally acquire  a  smell,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely. 


The  addition  of  benzoic  acid  prevents  deterioration. 
Here  is  the  formula : 

White  wax    (best) 2  ounces. 

Neutral  oil   (white) 8  ounces. 

Powdered   borax    54  grains. 

Benzoic   acid    10  grains. 

Water    (hot)    3  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  neutral  oil  over  a  slow  heat  or  water- 
bath,  and  when  clear  but  not  hotter  than  is  comfortable  to  the 
finger  immersed  in  it,  add  the  water  containing  the  borax 
and  benzoic  acid  previously  dissolved  and  brought  to  the 
same  temperature;  pour  in  a  thin  stream  into  the  former, 
stirring  assiduously,  shut  off  the  heat,  and  stir  until  a  white 
creamy  emulsion  results;  lastly  add  perfume. 


If  firmer  cream  is  wanted  use  more  wax. 
oil  is  also  called  petrolatum  oil. 


Neutral 


A  CASH  REGISTER  SLIP. 

.S".  5".  Ellis,  Sibley,  lozva:    I  use  the  accompanying 
cash  register  slip  in  place  of  the  three  different  slips. 


CAiM  neceivio                                                                        CM.not 
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CASH  MID  OUT. 
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It  is  more  convenient  for  posting  and  lessens  the 
chance  of  losing  the  slip. 


MARKING  GOODS. 

F.  C.  Heupel,  Laporte,  Ind.:  Here  is  another 
help  for  marking  goods  in  addition  to  using  adhesive 
plaster.  I  use  an  indelible  lead-pencil  to  mark  the 
cases  containing  pocket  combs  and  any  other  dark 
objects  that  are  not  injured  by  being  so  marked. 
Turning  them  towards  the  light  enables  the  marking 
to  be  seen  plainly.  This  method  is  much  quicker 
than  fastening  plasters  or  tags  on  the  goods. 
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LETTERS. 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are  always 
glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

FOUR    LETTERS    REGARDING    THE    USE    OF 
STAMP-VENDING   MACHINES. 

So  many  druggists  are  now  using  slot  machines 
for  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  that  the  editors  of  the 
Bulletin  were  curious  to  know  how  successfully 
the  idea  was  working  out,  how  much  of  a  relief  the 
instruments  proved  to  be,  and  whether  or  not 
the  public  took  kindly  to  the  change.  We  asked 
four  druggists  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  and  their  letters  follow : 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  18  requesting  a 
recital  of  our  experience  with  the  "Silent  Partner" 
postage-stamp  machine,  made  by  the  Automatic 
Service  Company  of  this  city. 

This  machine  carries  100  pockets,  each  pocket 
containing  four  1-cent  stamps.  The  purchaser 
deposits  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  and  upon  pressing  a 
lever  one  of  these  pockets  presents  itself  and 
delivers  to  the  purchaser  the  four  stamps. 

We  installed  one  of  the  machines  in  our  Broad- 
way store  June  16,  1909,  and  up  to  November  1  the 
gross  profits  have  been  $70.50,  one-half  of  which 
has  gone  to  the  company  and  the  other  half  to  our- 
selves. Recently  the  company  has  offered  these 
machines  for  sale  instead  of  placing  Ihem  on  a 
commission  basis.  As  this  meant  a  profit  of  some- 
thing like  100  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  for 
the  time  we  have  had  the  machine,  we  immediately 
purchased  one. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  advising  our  customers 
to  use  the  machine,  as  the  more  intelligent  class 
realize  that  stamps  are  usually  sold  in  a  pharmacy 
as  a  matter  of  accommodation.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  for  this  accommodation,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  any  pharmacist  should  hesitate  to  install 
such  an  instrument  as  it  not  only  pays  a  good  profit, 
but,  being  automatic,  takes  care  of  itself.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  furthermore,  that  the  old  telephone  nuis- 
ance has  been  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  slot  'phone, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  community  at  large  is  gradu- 
ally waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  pharmacy  is  no 
longer  a  place  of  accommodation  and  a  free  infor- 
mation bureau. 


I  might  add  that  the  company  installs  machines 
for  the  sale  of  2-cent  stamps  as  well  as  those  for 
penny  ones.  Bradt  Drug  Company, 

Albany]  N.  Y.         • 


By  Warren  L.  Bradt. 


To  the  Editors : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  stamp-vending 
machines,  we  would  say  that  we  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  this  solution  of  a  fixed  problem.  There 
are  of  course  many  sides  to  this  question,  and  the 
location  and  character  of  an  individual  store  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
personally  find  the  use  of  stamp-vending  machines  a 
great  advantage  to  us  in  that  they  give  us  time  to 
attend  to  our  regular  customers  while  the  stamp 
customers  have  to  attend  to  themselves.  Before  we 
used  the  machines  we  found  that  we  were  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  waiting  on  stamp  customers, 
who  usually  required  three  times  as  long  to  get  their 
money  ready  as  it  took  to  sell  them  a  stamp,  and  in 
the  meantime  regular  customers  were  getting  im- 
patient or  going  out  because  they  were  not  waited 
on.  While  we  undoubtedly  lose  a  few  customers 
who  do  not  approve  of  this  method  of  handling 
stamps,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  this  loss  amounts 
to  enough  to  be  considered,  certainly  not  to  as  much 
as  we  suffered  through  the  loss  of  customers  not 
being  waited  on  while  we  were  selling  the  stamps. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  stamp  vending  ma- 
chines that  we  have  seen  thus  far  is  that  they  are 
not  perfect  and  will  get  out  of  order.  When  they 
work  they  are  a  great  relief.  We  wish  to  reiterate, 
however,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  stamp-vending 
machine,  even  a  machine  that  sells  the  stamp  at  the 
face  value.  A.  B.  Huested  &  Co. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Editors: 

We  have  been  using  the  Thexton  Stamp-vending 
Machine  for  the  past  eighteen  months  and  find  it 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

This  machine,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  provides 
the  very  best  solution  of  one  of  the  aggravating 
troubles  of  the  retail  druggist,  viz.,  the  handling  of 
postage  stamps.  Furthermore,  the  great  majority 
of  our  customers  take  very  kindly  to  the  machines 
operated  in  our  two  stores. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  stamp-vending  ma- 
chine idea  too  highly,  and  we  think  that  when 
brought  to  the  attention  of  progressive  retailers  they 
will  become  equally  interested  and  coincide  with  our 
views.  A.  D.  Thompson  Drug  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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To  the  Editors: 

Replying  to  your  recent  favor  regarding  stamp- 
vending  machines,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
have  had  in  my  drug  store  one  of  the  Thexton 
machines  for  several  months  and  have  found  it  a 
splendid  convenience. 

It  not  only  does  away  with  all  trouble  connected 
with  the  selling  of  postage  stamps,  but  proves  quite 
an  attraction  in  the  store,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  sale  of  stamps  since  the  machine 
was  installed. 

I  also  find  the  advertising  feature  connected  with 
this  machine  very  effective,  direct,  and  at  the  same 
time  inexpensive.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in 
favor  of  the  device.  C.  F.  Fischer. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  STOCK  CARD  RECORD  FROM  A  DUBLIN 
DRUGGIST. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  Bulletin  for  October  has  just  reached  me, 
and,  as  usual,  I  have  lost  no  time  in  getting  through 
it,  from  cover  to  cover,  for  I  seldom  fail  to  come 
across  many  things  well  worth  scoring  for  future 
reference.  More  than  once  your  "Dollar  Ideas" 
have  given  me  a  groundwork  on  which  to  build 
plans,  perhaps  not  exactly  as  suggested,  but  still 
proving  extremely  useful.  In  return  for  these  ideas 
which  I  have  received  I  should  like  to  return  the 
compliment  and  send  you  one  of  mine,  which  I 
found  saved*  in  the  first  twelve  months  much  more 
than  its  initial  cost.  It  originated  with  the  great 
difficulty  which  I  experienced  in  checking  invoices, 
for  one  cannot  possibly  remember  the  history  of 
each  article  in  his  pharmacy. 

Every  line  on  every  invoice  I  receive  I  copy  out 
on  cards,  such  as  I  enclose.  These  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  index  cards.  They  are  kept 
under  several  heads :  Drugs,  Patents,  Sundries,  etc. 
Each  card  represents  one  drug  or  patent,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  the  cards  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  by  removing  any  single  one  from  its  place  it  at 
once  indicates  the  following: 

1.  The  different  dates -supplies  were  received. 

2.  The  amount  of  each  order  and  how  long  it 
lasted. 

3.  The  cost  price  as  entered  on  each  invoice,  with 
discount  and  cartage. 

4.  The  source  of  supply. 

5.  The  retail  price  charged. 

No.  1  and  No.  2  at  once  show  how  the  stock  is 
moving,  and  guide  future  ordering.     They  tell  you 


how  much  you  use  in  any  given  period,  etc.  No.  3 
tells  at  once  whether  a  uniform  price  has  been 
charged  throughout,  more  especially  if  it  is  obtained 
from  different  sources.  If  the  charge  varies  with- 
out cause,  which  I  have  frequently  found  out,  it 
should  be  indicated  on  the  invoice,  and  deducted  at 
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A  stock  record  used  by  Hanna,  of  Dublin. 

settlement.  It  also  shows  the  saving,  if  any,  ob- 
tained by  purchasing  in  large  quantities. 

A  cabinet  with  four  drawers,  each  capable  of 
holding  1000  cards,  cost  me  16/6  ($4.12),  while 
4000  cards,  specially  ruled  to  my  requirements,  cost 
£2  ($10). 

Perhaps  the  method  of  thus  registering  stock 
already  obtains  in  many  pharmacies  throughout  your 
country,  but  I  submit  these  particulars  nevertheless. 

Dublin,  Ireland.  VICTOR  E.  HaNNA. 


SELL   THE  THINGS   ADVERTISED   IN   THE 
MAGAZINES! 

To  the  Editors : 

A  window  display  suggestion  which  you  had  on 
page  380  of  the  September  Bulletin  was  used 
in  the  store  and  met  with  great  success.  It  was 
the  one  called  "If  it's  advertised  we  have  it,"  and 
it  had  reference  to  the  things  advertised  in  the 
magazines.  We  adopted  this  idea  but  improved  on 
it  by  attaching  different  colored  strings  from  the 
articles  themselves  to  the  magazine  ads.  that  we 
hung  all  over  the  back  of  the  window.  The  local 
paper  said  of  the  trim : 

"Kendall's  Pharmacy  has  a  very  novel  window. 
Take  a  look— it's  worth  it." 

This  brought  a  great  many  people  into  the  store 
to  ask  whose  idea  it  was,  and  for  some  unknown 
reason  attracted  the  ladies  especially.  I  thank  you 
for  the  fine  suggestion.  Lionel  F.  Miller. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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'TWOULD   TAKE  A  LOT  TO   FIX   ALICE  UP! 

To  the  Editors : 

Enclosed  please  find  a  note  which  I  received  a  few 
days  ago.     I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  this  kind  in 
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the  Bulletin  and  I  think  it  deserves  recognition 
among  the  other  specimens.  Incidentally  let  me  say 
that  I  like  the  Bulletin  very  much. 

Tchula,  Miss.  M.  P.  WiNKLER. 


SAPONIFIED  COAL-TAR  CREOSOTE. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  looking  through  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin  I  notice  in  answers  to  queries  the  sug- 
gestion to  F.  B.  M.  that  he  use  liq.  cresolis  com- 
positus  for  saponified  coal-tar  creosote. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  official  preparation  of 
cresol  is  in  a  sense  a  creosote,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  F.  B.  M.  wants  a  product  similar  to  that 
exploited  by  a  number  of  firms  as  stock  dips,  etc. 
A  preparation  of  this  sort  may  be  made  with  the 
following  formula : 

Ordinary    lubricating    oil 2  parts. 

Crude  carbolic  acid 1  part. 

Liquor  cresolis   compositus 1  part. 

This  gives  a  product  varying  in  content  of  cresylic 
acid  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  carbolic  acid.      It  mixes  in  all  pro- 


portions with  water,  yielding  a  milky  solution  which 
is  reasonably  permanent.  The  commercial  product 
sold  by  most  refineries  is  made  with  a  rosin  soap 
instead  of  the  official  article,  which  makes  it  much 
cheaper,  but  is  not  a  very  practical  method  for  the 
average  pharmacist.  Incidentally  this  preparation 
may  be  made  a  profit-bearer  for  the  druggist. 

I  hope  this  will  answer  the  query  and  trust  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  druggists  who  believe  in 
originality.  John  C.  Endress. 

Crown  Flint,  Ind. 


FROM  ANOTHER  EDITOR. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  readers  for  all  the 
features  of  the  Bulletin,  but  the  one  feature  that 
interests  me  the  most  is  the  new  series  of  "General 
Essays"  in  the  back  of  the  journal  upon  morals  and 
manners  by  the  editor.  I  want  to  suggest  that  you 
drop  your  modesty  and  put  these  disquisitions  in 
"ten-point"  instead  of  "eight-point"  type. 

Joseph  C.  Hagar, 

Boston,  Mass.  Editor  of  The  Apothecary. 


IT  STRUCK  TWELVE! 

To  the  Editors: 

The  publication  of  my  article  in  the  November 
Bulletin  entitled  "Getting  Business  on  Merchants' 
Booster  Sale  Days"  proved  to  me  that  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  has  a  wide  circulation.  I  received 
requests  for  copies  of  the  "Booster  Sale  Book"  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  numerous 
letters  from  secretaries  of  merchants'  business  asso- 
ciations. O.  R.  NORRIS. 

Whitley,  Indiana. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  certainly  think  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
takes  the  lead  in  style,  information  and  all  the 
points  necessary  to  make  up  a  fine  trade  paper. 

Maiden,  Mass.  HoRACE  E.   NewcOMB. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editors : 

I  can  no  more  get  along  in  the  drug  business 
without  the  Bulletin  than  I  can  without  my 
pharmacist's  certificate.  Chas.  Miner, 

Manager  The  Algonquin  Pharmacy. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS. 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for  repro- 
duction or  comment  in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin. 

Conducting  a  Professional   Pharmacy. — 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in  the  "Hall  of 
Fame,"  we  are  printing  the  portrait  of  W.  C.  Bender,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  are  also  saying  a  few  words  about  Mr. 
Bender's  official  positions  in  pharmacy.  In  this  place  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  in  order  to  show  what  kind  of  a  store 


An    Ethical    Pharmacy 

\  A  /E  try  to  conduct  a  strictly  Ethical  Pharmacy. 
We  do  not  make  or  recommend  any  patent 
medicine,  but  advise  our  patrons  to  consult  a  regular 
physician,  fl  So  many  times  a  physician  is  asked, 
"  Where  shall  1  take  my  prescription  ?  "  €||  If  you  want 
just  what  your  prescription  calls  for,  quick  service,  as 
well  as  high'grade  chemicals,  remember 

BENDER  PHARMACY 

Eleventh  St.  and  Frederick  Ave.  Phones  700 

Messengers  on  Wheels — Free  Delivery 


Mr.  Bender  conducts,  to  reproduce  an  announcement  which 
he  recently  distributed  to  the  public  of  St.  Joseph.  It  was 
neatly  printed  on  what  might  be  called  stationery  stock,  and 
was  of  such  a  size  and  shape  that,  folded  once,  it  would  go 
in  a  No.  6  commercial  envelope. 

A  Druggist's  Exhibit  at  a  County  Fair. — 

W.   E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,   is  pretty  well  known 
to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  membership  throughout  the  country.    He 


f^TP" 


is  always  to  be  found  at  the  national  meetings  and  usually 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  secretaries.     The  Bingham 


Drug  Co.  turns  out  a  number  of  specialties  of  its  own,  and 
Mr.  Bingham  believes  in  pushing  these  rather  vigorously. 
At  the  county  fair  held  at  Tuscaloosa  in  October  an  exhibit 
of  the  Bingham  preparations  was  made,  and  a  view  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Among  other 
products  on  exhibition  were  Bingham's  Chill  Pills,  Bing- 
ham's Dyspepsia  Remedy,  and  Bingham's  Rheumatism  Rem- 
edy. All  of  the  Bingham  preparations  are  guaranteed  and 
are  sold  on  the  "your-money-back-if-not-satisfied"  basis. 

A  Somewhat  Unique  Newspaper  Ad. — 

The  two  stores  of  the  Gray  &  Worcester  Co.  of  this  city 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  several  months  or  a  year,  a  part 
of  the  group  of  thirty  or  more  establishments  controlled  by 
the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  in  the  East.  Readers  of  the  Bulle- 
tin will  recall  that  Louis  K.  Liggett  is  the  president  of  the 
United  Drug  Co.  and  that  he  formed  a  corporation  to  take 
over  the  retail  stores  which  had  been  purchased  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Rexall  people.  The  Gray  &  Worcester  Co.  are 
now  running  a  series  of  newspaper  ads.  in  the  local  papers, 
of  which  the  accompanying  reproduction  is  a  specimen.    The 
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original  of  this  ad.  occupied  nearly  a  quarter  page  of  news- 
paper space,  and  we  have  had  to  reduce  it  greatly  in  size  in 
the  preparation  of  our  etching  for  the  Bulletin. 

A  Verse-writing  Druggist. — 

Fred  W.  Conrade  has  sent  out  an  announcement  inform- 
ing the  public  of  his  immediate  vicinity  that  he  is  back  in 
business  again  at  1122  Linden  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  cir- 
cular for  the  most  part  is  given  up  to  this  statement,  and 
Mr.  Conrade  tells  his  old  customers  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
serve  them  again.  Incidentally  he  inserts  the  following 
verse  as  being  appropriate  to  the  occasion : 

Back  to  the  farm  is  the  talk  of  the  day, 
Back  to  the  pharm-acy  I've  come  to  stay. 
Back  to  the  drug  store  I  invite  you  to  call. 
Old  ones,  young  ones,  little  ones  and  all. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville. 


Odds  and  Ends. — 

E.  Kazay  says  that  artificial  camphor  has  a  single  bond 
and  natural  camphor  a  double  bond,  which  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  refraction  and  polarization  of  the  two. 

J.  C.  Umney  says  that  oil  of  rose  is  very  skilfully  adul- 
terated in  such  a  way  that  chemical  analysis  will  not  show 
it.  He  believes  that  judgment  on  the  delicacy  and  perma- 
nence of  the  fragrance  is  of  great  importance. 

A  special  safe  for  keeping  radium  has  been  made  for  the 
British  Radium  Corporation.  It  required  a  3-inch  lead  lining 
and  a  specially  fitted  door  to  keep  the  emanations  inside. 

Schering  proposes  to  cure  constipation  by  injecting  a 
solution  of  digestive  juices  into  the  muscles  of  the  patient. 
Such  an  injection  causes  peristalsis. 

Water  distilled  from  a  copper  still  is  said  to  have  an 
oxidizing  action,  owing  probably  to  minute  traces  of  dis- 
solved copper,  which  are  too  small  to  react  to  the  usual 
copper  reagents. 

The  decolorizing  properties  of  fullers'  earth,  kaolin,  and 
other  clays  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  colloidal  portion  of  the 
clay,  which  forms  absorption  compounds  with  the  coloring 
matters. 

Two  to  four  per  cent  of  powdered  marshmallow  root 
added  to  plaster  of  Paris  will  retard  the  setting  of  the  latter 
(about  an  hour),  but  make  a  harder  and  tougher  mass 
when  finally  set. 

A  French  chemist  says  that  yolk  of  egg  develops  a  toxic 
body  with  age,  which  is  not  due  to  bacterial  action. 

About  Emulsions. — 

Two  French  chemists  have  been  studying  emulsions,  and 
say  that  the  rate  at  which  an  oil  forms  an  emulsion  and 
the  stability  of  the  emulsion  increase  as  the  surface  tension 
of  the  neutral  oil  is  lessened.  Sodium  or  potassium  sul- 
phoricinoleate  is  a  pronounced  emulsifying  agent  because  it 
materially  reduces  the  surface  tension  of  the  oils  and  also 
the  water,  and  in  addition  it  favors  hydrolysis  of  the  oil. 
By  prolonged  agitation  with  pure  water  a  stable  emulsion 
can  be  formed  with  an  oil,  without  any  emulsifying  agent 
being  present,  due  to  hydrolysis.  The  presence  of  mineral 
salts  favors  such  an  emulsion,  but  hinders  emulsification  with 
soap  or  gums.  Fatty  acids  emulsify  more  easily  than  neutral 
oils,  and  make  stable  emulsions. 

Gums  emulsify  by  reducing  the  surface  tension,  and  hold 
the  emulsion  by  forming  a  protective  coating  about  the  oil 
particles. 

Every  solid  or  liquid  substance  which  can  be  precipitated 
in  very  fine  particles  may  act  as  an  emulsifying  agent,  par- 
ticularly if  it  reduces  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquids. 

By  the  simultaneous  use  of  colloids  and  of  fine  emulsions 
an  oil  is  easily  emulsified.  Yolk  of  egg  and  milk  are  such 
agents. 

When  soap  is  used  as  an  emulsifying  agent  it  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  water,  then  the 
oil  added  gradually.  Potassium  soaps  are  better  for  emul- 
sions than  sodium  soaps. 


Whaddy  Ye  Know  'bout  That?— 

Prof.  C.  A.  Herter  has  been  studying  the  effects  of 
sodium  benzoate,  and  says :  "There  is  no  soluble  substance 
that  can  be  taken  into  the  digestive  tract  which  does  not 
possess  toxic  properties  in  some  degree  when  given  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  or  concentration.  Sodium  benzoate  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  This  consideration,  however,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  sodium  benzoate  used  as  a  food  preserva- 
tive is  singularly  lacking  in  harmful  effects  on  the  human 
organism,  and  that  ill  effects  from  its  reasonable  use  have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated." 

Biological  Brass. —  - 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  copper  in  minute  quantities 
prevents  the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  or  only  covers 
the  putrefaction  by  destroying  its  odor  and  other  evidences, 
A.  Springer  treated  some  eggs  with  copper  solution  until  the 
copper  could  be  detected  in  the  albumin,  then  found  that  the 
eggs  so  treated  would  hatch.  The  copper  therefore  does  not 
prevent  normal  development. 

Better  for  the  Gums. — 

It  is  claimed  that  cocaine  arabate  is  much  better  for 
hypodermic  injections  than  cocaine  hydrochloride  because  it 
is  absorbed  much  more  slowly,  hence  is  less  toxic,  the  action 
is  more  prolonged  (about  three  times  the  duration),  and  it  is 
less  irritating.  German  patents  have  been  taken  out  on  its 
preparation. 

Another  Placebo. — 

Prof.  F.  B.  Power  has  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
pumpkin  seeds  and  finds  them  to  contain  an  oil,  a  trace  of 
resinous  matter  and  of  salicylic  acid.  Neither  the  oil  nor 
resin  showed  any  physiological  activity,  and  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  use  of  pumpkin  seeds  as  a  vermifuge  is  with- 
out value. 

Toxi-coUoidal  Lead. — 

Pure  water  acts  on  lead  quite  rapidly  in  the  absence  of 
air,  forming  a  colloidal  solution  of  lead.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  lead  oxyhydroxide  is  formed  and  precipitated,  the 
latter  being  insoluble  in  water.  The  presence  of  salts  in  the 
water  hinders,  or  may  entirely  prevent,  this  solvent  action  on 
lead. 

The  Wrong  Polish.— 

The  Eastern  Association  of  Tropical  Aledicine  has  decided 
that  beriberi  is  caused  by  the  continuous  consumption  of  pol- 
ished rice,  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  pericarp  and  is 
deficient  in  phosphates.  By  using  whole  rice,  or  adding 
phosphates  to  the  diet,  the  disease  may  be  prevented. 

Radiumized  Glass. — 

Glass  is  made  to  contain  small  amounts  of  radium  sul- 
phate, which  is  claimed  to  impart  a  permanent  radioactivity 
to  it,  and  make  it  useful  for  medicinal  or  scientific  uses. 

Wilful  and  Woful.— 

The  West  Virginia  gas  wells  are  estimated  to  give  out 
thirteen  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  of  which 
three  hundred  million   feet  are  wasted. 
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BOOKS. 


Culbreth's  Materia  AIedica  and  Pharmacology, 
While  pharmacognosy  and  pharmacology  are  separate  and 
distinct  sciences,  there  have  been  attempts  to  cover  both 
subjects  in  a  single  volume.  An  unusually  successful  effort 
of  that  kind  may  be  seen  in  Culbreth's  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology. 

This  book,  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  furnishes  a  complete 
text  for  students  and  an  encyclopedia  of  reference  for  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  who  wish  to  look  up  any  point  in  the 
materia  medica  and  pharmacology  of  the  entire  range  of 
drugs  covered  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia.  Professor 
Culbreth  combines  the  qualifications  of  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  and  skill  in  teaching.  In  this  new  issue  he  has 
embodied  the  vital  changes  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  made  since  the 
revision  of  1905,  which  are  difficult  of  access  elsewhere,  has 
scrutinized  every  page  for  possible  improvement,  and  has 
included  many  new  remedies  of  merit  accepted  by  the  med- 
ical profession.  Among  the  notable  additions  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sections  on  the  opsonic  theory  and  radioactivity. 
Every  line  has  been  carefully  reviewed  with  the  object  of 
incorporating  the  latest  research  and  bringing  the  entire 
volume  thoroughly  abreast  of  its  subject.  The  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  There  are  986  pages  with  487  illustrations. 
The  book  is  published  by  Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  costs  $4.75  net  in  cloth. 


The  New  Remedies  of  1909-1910. 
The  number  of  synthetics  and  "new  remedies"  in  general 
brought  out  every  year  runs  up  into  the  hundreds.  Several 
books  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject  and  have 
from  time  to  time  been  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Before 
the  type  is  cold,  however,  additional  substances  are  thrown 
upon  the  market,  and  the  need  therefore  becomes  apparent 
for  supplementary  literature.  The  American  Druggists'  Pub- 
lishing Co.  has  just  brought  out  a  little  paper  brochure  of  22 
pages  giving  brief  descriptions  of  the  new  remedies  of  1909- 
1910  and  containing  prefatory  remarks  on  the  subject  in  gen- 
eral.    We  believe  the  price  is  ten  cents. 


Plant  Anatomy. 
The  first  edition  of  a  volume  on  this  subject,  by  William 
Chase  Stevens,  of  Kansas  University,  was  issued  in  1907 
and  reviewed  in  the  Bulletin  of  January,  1908.  The  present 
edition  does  not  differ  in  typography  or  dress  from  that  of 
the  first.  The  only  difference  in  subject-matter  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  chapter  on  reproduction,  made  necessary  by  the 
rapid  strides  of  biological  research  on  the  subject  of  plant 
and  animal  breeding  and  their  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
evolution.  This  chapter  deals  with  the  various  processes 
through  which  the  reproductive  tissue  passes  from  its  origin 
to  the  completion  of  the  reproductive  body— the  spore  for 
ferns  and  the  seed  for  the  higher  plants;  also  hybridization, 
Mendel's  laws,  chromosomes  as  bearers  of  heredity,  charac- 
ter, etc.    The  chapter  is  illustrated  with  sixteen  figures  show- 


ing various  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive 
organs  of  both  the  flowering  and  non-flowering  plants  and 
showing  the  different  processes  through  which  the  chromo- 
somes have  passed  during  a  double  nuclear  division  and  the 
positions  assumed.  Stevens'  Plant  Anatomy  is  published  by 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  costs  $2.00  net. 


Daggett's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

We  have  had  pleasure  in  reading  over  the  "Theory  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,"  by  Charles  H.  Daggett,  Ph.G., 
Ph.C,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Pharmacy  and  Organic 
Chemistry  in  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy.  In 
this  volume  Professor  Daggett  has  collected  and  systematized 
a  mass  of  special  information  which  heretofore  could  only 
be  acquired  by  an  extended  search  through  numerous  works 
of  reference,  a  task  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  patience 
and  labor.  The  author's  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  this 
special  branch  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  is  a  satisfactory 
earnest  that  the  subject  has  been  handled  with  intelligence, 
lucidity,  and  completeness.  The  book  is  visibly  intended  to 
explain  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  that  end  the  sections  on 
both  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  have  been  adapted. 

The  publishers  are  Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.     Cloth,  $2.75  net. 


State  Pure  Drug  Laws. 
The  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  containing  a  synopsis 
of  the  State  pure  food  and  drug  laws  enacted  since  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  act.  The  present  book  covers  all  of 
the  new  statutes  up  to  September,  1910,  and  it  also  includes 
the  narcotic  laws  of  the  different  States,  the  Massachusetts 
wood  alcohol  law,  the  New  York  antisubstitution  law,  and 
certain  other  measures.  These  pamphlets  are  gotten  out  by 
the  N.  W.  D.  A.  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  would  be  sent  upon  request 
to  others.  At  any  rate,  the  books  are  very  valuable  ones. 
They  are  issued  from  the  office  of  the  secretary — J.  E. 
Toms,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


E.  Merck's  Annual  Report. 
Recent  advances  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  thera- 
peutics are  well  set  forth  in  E.  Merck's  Annual  Report. 
Remedies  of  modern  introduction  are  described  and  very  often 
the  medical  properties  are  given  at  some  length.  Atoxylic 
mercury,  for  example,  is  mentioned,  with  a  discussion  of  its 
pharmacological  action  on  the  lower  animals  and  its  clinical 
effects  on  the  human.  The  book  obviously  aims  to  give 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  newer  remedies  together  with 
a  brief  resume  of  their  medical  properties.  New  uses  for 
the  older  chemicals  are  also  suggested.  Several  pages  are 
devoted  to  serum  therapy,  and  therapeutic  preparations  made 
from  bacteria.  E.  Merck's  Annual  Report  comes  from  the 
chemical  works  of  E.  Merck,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 


Practical  Pharmacy. 
A    condensed    work    on    this    subject    has    recently    been 
completed  by  Birdsey  L.  Maltbie.     It  is  not  intended  to  re- 
place the  larger  and  more  complete  books,  but  to  afford  the 
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student  a  course  of  study  by  which  he  may  master  the  sub- 
ject in  an  elementary  way.  The  author  believes  that  physi- 
cians and  medical  students  in  particular  will  find  in  this 
book  all  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  pharmacy  in  a  form 
that  will  be  readily  understood  without  explanations  by  a 
teacher.  Maltbie's  Practical  Pharmacy  contains  433  pages 
and  costs  $3.00  in  cloth.  It  is  published  by  the  Physicians' 
Drug  News  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  the  Photographically  Inclined. 
The  "Welcome"  Exposure  Record  includes  descriptions  of 
negative  making,  factorial,  time,  machine,  tank  or  stand  de- 
velopment, color  photography,  bromide  printing,  gaslight 
printing,  lantern  slide  making,  toning,  intensification,  ozo- 
brome  and  bromoil.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  notes  and 
memoranda,  and  the  book  is  bound  in  neat  pocket-book  form, 
with  a  pencil,  automatic  catch,  and  wallet,  so  that  it  may 
conveniently  become  the  photographer's  companion  on  all 
excursions  and  obviates  the  necessity  for  any  other  note- 
book. It  may  be  obtained  from  all  photographic  dealers  and 
booksellers  and  at  all  railway  bookstalls.  The  price  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  postage,  is  50  cents. 


Two  Call  Lists. 

We  have  recently  received  from  the  publishers  copies  of 
two  standard  physicians'  call  lists,  both  gotten  out  for  1911. 
The  Physicians'  Perfect  Call  List  and  Record  is  published 
by  E.  G.  Swift,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Physicians'  Visiting  List 
is  issued  from  the  press  of  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Both  books  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  our  readers,  and  both  have  commended  themselves 
year  after  year  to  the  physicians  of  the  country. 


THE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


In  this  new  department  of  the  Bulletin  the  market  wants 
are  indicated  of  those  subscribers  who  are  not  able  to  find 
zvhat  they  desire,  and  who  are  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
sources  of  supply.  In  some  instances  we  have  brought  inquirer 
and  manufacturer  together,  but  in  all  cases  it  would  pay  other 
manufacturers  to  follow  up  the  clues  here  given.  We  sJmll  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  full  name  and  address  of  any  inquirer  to 
producers  or  distributors  who  ivrite  us  for  this  information. 
Readers  of  the  journal  on  their  part  are  earnestly  requested 
to  send  us  a  description  of  their  wants:  we  are  anxious  to 
make  this  department  as  valuable  as  possible  to  them  all. 

A  New  Store  with  a  Doctor's  Office  in  the  Rear. 

28.  The  K.  Pharmacy  writes:  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
new  store  building  erected  and  would  like  to  have  some  plans 
submitted  for  an  up-to-date  establishment  with  a  doctor's 
office  in  the  rear.  We  want  two  show  windows  with  double 
doors  in  front,  and  we  shall  carry  about  $5000  worth  of  stock. 
Can  you  refer  this  request  to  some  firm  that  can  make  good 
plans  for  us  and  fit  us  out  properly?" 


Correspondence  Course  in  Pharmacy  with  a  Degree. 

29.  C.  E.  M.  asks  where  he  can  take  a  correspondence 
course  in  pharmacy  that  will  give  him  a  degree — Ph.G.,  Ph.C, 
or  P.D.  He  is  already  registered,  but  he  wants  to  brush 
up  on  his  pharmacy  and  to  get  a  title. 

Linoleum  for  a  Store. 

30.  G.  S.  is  in  need  of  some  linoleum  for  his  drug  store 
floor,  which  is  presumably  pretty  liberal  in  size.  He  would 
like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  houses  where  a  good  price  could 
be  secured  on  this  material. 

Scales  for  Customers  to  Weigh  Themselves  On. 

31.  V.  W.  E.  thinks  he  would  like  to  install  scales  in  his 
store  which  his  customers  could  use  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  themselves.  He  would  like  to  know  where  such 
an  outfit  could  be  purchased  to  advantage.  .  He  has  in  mind 
a  scale  that  is  also  provided  with  a  sliding  rod  employed  to 
measure  a  person's  height,  so  that  both  height  and  weight 
could  be  gotten   from  the  same  instrument. 

Agents  for  "606." 

32.  G.  W.  C.  wants  to  know  where  Ehrlich's  "606," 
otherwise  known  as  Salvarsan,  can  be  purchased.  We  may 
say  that  we  have  had  several  inquiries  of  this  sort  and  have 
always  replied  that  the  American  agents  for  this  remarkable 
chemical  are  Victor  Koechl  &  Co.,  122  Hudson  Street,  New 
York  City.  It  was  first  announced  that  the  product  would 
be  put  on  the  American  market  by  the  first  of  November, 
but  the  date  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  first  of  January. 
If  in  fact  it  is  not  yet  available,  it  doubtless  will  be  quite 
soon.  Information  concerning  it  can  be  secured  from  the 
Koechl  firm,  and  in  the  meantime  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  editorial  and  a  contributed  article  on  the  subject 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Container  for  a  Com  Cure:  The  Manufacturers  of  Santal 
Midy. 

33.  V.  DeP.  Q.  announced  last  month  in  this  department 
that  he  wanted  something  in  the  way  of  a  container  for  a 
liquid  corn  remedy  in  which  a  camel's-hair  brush  was  at- 
tached to  the  cork.  P.  J.  Nolan  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  offers 
the  information  that  he  puts  up  a  salicylic  acid  and  collodion 
corn  cure  which  is  one  of  his  leading  sellers.  He  gets  25 
cents  for  it.  The  container  is  a  half-ounce  green  bottle  with 
a  glass  spatula  attached  to  the  cork,  and  the  bottle  is  encased 
in  a  carton.  The  packages  are  purchased  from  Rougier 
Freres  of  Montreal,  Canada,  at  $3.50  a  hundred.  Mr.  Nolan 
says  that  he  has  used  the  camel's-hair  brush  attachment,  but 
that  it  has  decided  disadvantages.  The  brush  gets  unwieldy 
and  dirty.  The  glass  rod  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Nolan  also  volunteers  the  information  that  Santal 
Midy  is  a  French  preparation  put  up  by  Grimault  &  Co., 
Rue  Vivienne,  Paris,  France,  and  it  can  be  purchased  from 
any  of  the  wholesalers.  The  price  in  Canada  is  $9.50  a 
dozen  less  5  per  cent  for  30  days.  We  had  already  given 
this  information  direct  to  E.  K.  H.,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  repeat  it  on  this  occasion  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers. 
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QUERIES. 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the 
folloiving  conditions  only:  (/ )  No  queries  are  answered 
by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before  the  i^th  of 
the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  month 
following;  (j)  inquirers  must  in  every  instance  be  reg- 
ular subscribers;  and  (4)  names  and  addresses  must  be 
affixed  to  all  communications. 


A    Quince-seed  Lotion. 

W.  C.  H.  writes  us  as  follows :  "I  prepare  a  hand  lotion 
which  I  got  out  of  an  old  copy  of  the  Bulletin.  It  makes  a 
very  nice  preparation,  but  I  have  always  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  preparing  it,  especially  in  getting  the  quince-seed 
mixture  strained  well.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  and 
strain  the  quince-seed?  The  directions  say  'steep  the  quince- 
seed  in  hailing  water,'  of  which  the  formula  calls  for  5 
pints;  then  it  says  dissolve  the  borax,  etc.,  in  the  balance  of 
the  boiling  water.  Now  what  do  you  do — use  all  the  boiling 
water  for  the  quince-seed  or  only  part  of  it?  What  is  meant 
by  'steeping'  the  quince-seed?  I  take  it  that  it  means  placing 
it  on  a  slow  fire  and  keeping  it  well  heated,  but  in  this  case  I 
find  that  it  turns  brown.  Is  it  not  better  to  place  the  seed 
in  the  boiling  water  and  then  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four 
hours?  How  would  you  suggest  straining  the  quince-seed 
mixture  so  as  to  get  it  perfectly  clear?  I  have  tried  running 
it  through  cloth,  cotton,  etc.,  but  without  success. 

"If  you  know  of  a  similar  formula,  but  one  that  could 
be  more  easily  prepared,  please  advise  me." 

Your  trouble  may  be  due  to  the  quince-seed.  It  is  prob- 
ably dirty.  Wash  the  seeds  two  or  three  minutes  in  cold 
water.  That  will  remove  the  dustj  which  otherwise  will  pass 
through  the  strainer  and  spoil  the  decoction.  Next  dissolve 
the  boric  acid  in  the  cold  water  and  pour  the  solution  on  the 
seed  and  let  the  mixture  stand  over  night.  Warm  water  is 
apt  to  induce  fermentation.  In  the  morning  strain  through  a 
bolting  cloth  of  about  100  meshes.  Then  add  the  glycerin, 
perfume,  and  alcohol  which  may  be  needed. 

Jacob  J.  Franz  makes  a  toilet  lotion  containing  quince- 
seed  which  he  calls  "cream  of  roses."  It  is  used  on  rough 
skin,  chapped  hands,  etc. : 

Quince   seed    3  ounces. 

Alcohol    16  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid    10  grains. 

Oil   of  rose 20  minims. 

Boric  acid    1  ounce. 

Glycerin    4  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  to  make 8  gallons. 

In  the  water  dissolve  the  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  glycerin. 
Macerate  the  quince  seed  in  this  mixture  for  24  hours.  Strain  the 
cream  through  fine  muslin  several  times.  Dissolve  the  oil  of  rose  in 
the  alcohol  and  mix  in  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  Add  15  drops  of  carmine 
solution. 

Put  up  the  mixture  in  2-ounce  packages  and  retail  for 
25  cents. 


ings  to  be  made  at  its  top  and  bottom  into  the  outer  air,  holes 
should  be  bored  through  the  floor  of  the  window.  Under 
these  holes  a  box  should  be  built  with  openings  into  the 
cellar.  In  the  box  should  be  placed  an  electric  fan  so  set  as 
to  create  a  current  of  cold  air  along  the  window  glass  when 
in  action. 

Frosting  and  steaming  may  to  some  extent  be  prevented 
with  the  following  mixture  applied  to  the  glass: 

Soft  soap 2  pounds  av. 

Glycerin 1  pound  av. 

Oil  of  turpentine sufficient. 

Melt  the  soft  soap  in  the  glycerin  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
add  enough  oil  of  turpentine  to  give  the  mixture  the  consistency  of  a 
heavy  syrup. 

This  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
glass  by  using  cloths  saturated  with  it.  A  thin  film  should  be 
left  on  the  glass,  and  rubbed  off  and  renewed  as  needed. 

Another  plan  is  to  apply  diluted  alcohol  containing  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  glycerin.  This  will  prevent  steaming  and  subse- 
quent  frosting   of    show   windows. 


Baking  Powder. 

H.  H.  E.  writes  as  follows:  "Please  supply  me  with  the 
formula  of  tartaric  acid  baking  powder.  There  are  such 
products  on  the  market.  I  desire  particularly  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  tartaric  acid  needed  to  take  the  place  of  potassium 
bitartrate  in  the  so-called  pure  baking  powders." 

M.  J.  Jones,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writing  in  The  Apoth- 
ecary, offers  a  formula  which  in  his  opinion  produces  the 
best  baking  powder  that  can  be  made.  He  says  that  it  con- 
forms with  the  pure  food  laws  and  equals  any  high-price 
powder   in  the  world : 

Pure  grape  cream  of  tartar 3  pounds. 

Sodium   bicarbonate    (baking   soda)....l^  pounds. 

Corn-starch    1 J4    pounds. 

Tartaric  acid 1  ounce. 

Use  two  teaspoonfuls  to  one  quart  of  flour. 

It  costs  15  cents  a  pound  to  make  the  powder  and  it  sells 
for  35  cents. 

If  yoii  insist  on  a  formula  without  cream  of  tartar,  we 
submit  the   following : 

Tartaric  acid   18  ounces. 

Sodium   bicarbonate 20  ounces. 

Ground  rice 2  or  3  pounds. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  better  than  tartaric  acid,  and  we  pre- 
fer the  first  formula  for  that  reason.  Powders  containing 
cream  of  tartar  keep  longer.  Secondly,  in  the  dough  they 
evolve  carbonic-acid  gas  more  slowly  and  steadily  than  tar- 
taric acid  powder.  The  first  point  is  one  to  which  com- 
pounders of  baking  powders  should  pay  particular  attention, 
for  although  they  may  provide  the  cook  with  an  article 
which  is  beyond  praise  when  made,  as  soon  as  the  box  or 
packet  is  opened  moisture  is  absorbed,  the  contents  dete- 
riorate, and  by  the  time  the  last  is  used  little  carbonate  is 
left. 


To  Prevent  Frosting  and  Steaming  of  Windows. 

H.  E.  L. — Frosting  of  windows  is  best  prevented  by 
some  system  whereby  cold  air  circulates  near  the  glass 
When  the  construction  of  the  window  does  not  permit  open- 


Dissalving  Rubber. 

A.  H.  R. — How  can  I  make  a  solution  of  rubber  which 
will  adhere  to  articles  dipped  in  it? 

To  dissolve  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha  in  chloroform 
or  benzole  is  usually  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
drawbacks   that   in   nine   cases   out  of  ten,   says  the  British 
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Journal  of  Photography,  where  the  solution  is  required  the 
experimentalist  usually  purchases  it  ready  made.  But  there 
need  be  no  diflficulty  about  the  matter.  First,  pure  rubber 
should  be  obtained.  When  vulcanized,  it  is  perfectly  in- 
soluble. Secondly,  pure  solvents  are  necessary.  Chloro- 
form containing  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  and  water  will 
fail  to  act  even  upon  the  purest  rubber.  Again,  under  the 
most  satisfactory  conditions,  the  action  is  very  slow,  and 
the  amount  of  rubber  capable  of  being  taken  up  is  propor- 
tionately very  small.  The  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  place 
a  large  amount  of  shredded  rubber  in  a  bottle,  which  is 
then  filled  up  with  the  solvent,  and  shaken  at  intervals  a 
few  times;  and  when  the  threads  do  not  dissolve  like  pieces 
of  sugar  the  whole  is  thrown  aside,  and  we  are  written  to 
for  an  explanation  of  the  failure.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
rubber  had  been  placed  in  the  bottle,  and  the  liquid  added, 
it  would  have  been  observed  gradually  to  swell  out  very 
considerably  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  whole  would  be  facilitated  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  or 
a  splinter  of  wood.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  rubber 
absorbs  the  solvent  will  depend  upon  its  condition;  but  the 
action  is  never  very  quick,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  analogous  to 
the  dissolution  of  a  crystal. 

One  cause  of  the  failure  of  chloroform  to  act  upon  the 
caoutchouc  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  too 
great  a  proportion.  Chloroform  as  sold  almost  always  con- 
tains alcohol  in  small  quantity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when 
none  is  present  it  cannot  be  prevented  from  decomposing 
spontaneously,  more  especially  in  the  light.  It  is,  however, 
stated  that  when  entirely  protected  from  light  absolute  chlo- 
roform will  not  undergo  any  change. 


Invisible  Ink. 
B.  R. — Invisible  or  sympathetic  inks  are  fluids  used  for 
writing  purposes,  the  characters  made  with  them  being  invis- 
ible, but  becoming  visible  upon  the  application  of  heat  or  of 
some  suitable  reagent.  Writing  made  with  those  inks  which 
becomes  visible  upon  the  application  of  heat,  again  becomes 
invisible  upon  cooling;  on  the  contrary,  writing  developed 
by  chemical  action  remains  permanent.  Here  are  three 
formulas : 

(1)  Cobalt  chloride 150   grains. 

Glycerin  1/2  fluidrachm. 

Water    3   fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve  the  ingredierits. 

The  characters  traced  with  this  ink  become  blue  on  gently 
heating  the  paper. 

(2)  Linseed  oil 25  minims. 

Water  of  ammonia 1  fluidounce. 

Water   5  fluidounces. 

To  make  the  writing  or  the  drawing  appear  which  has 
been  made  upon  paper  with  the  ink,  it  is  sufficient  to  dip  it 
into  water.  On  drying  the  traces  disappear  again,  and  reap- 
pear on  each  succeeding  immersion.  The  mixture  must  be 
agitated  each  time  before  the  pen  is  dipped  into  it,  as  a 
little  of  the  oil  may  separate  and  float  on  top,  which  would, 
of  course,  leave  an  oily  stain  upon  -the  paper, 

(3)  Write  with  tincture  of  iron  chloride,  diluted  with  10  parts  of 
water,  and  develop  with  a  blotter  moistened  with  a  solution  of  tannin  or 
decoction  of  nutgalls  or  strong  tea.  This  may  be  reversed  by  writing 
with  a  decoction  of  nutgalls  and  developing  with  the  blotter  moistened 
with  tincture  of  iron.  The  characters  when  developed  are  black  In- 
stead of  using  nutgalls  to  develop  the  iron,  potassium,  or  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  solution  may  be  employed.  The  writing  will  then  appear 
red. 


Mirror  Silvering. 

H.  A.  L. — Mirror  silvering  is  sometimes  a  misnomer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  coating  applied  to  glass  in  the  manufacture 
of  mirrors  does  not  always  contain  silver.  In  formula  1  it  is 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin. 

1.  A  sheet  of  pure  tin-foil,  slightly  larger  than  the  glass  plate  to  be 
silvered,  is  spread  evenly  on  a  perfectly  plane  stone  table  having  a 
raised  edge,  and  is  well  cleaned  from  all  dust  and  impurity.  The  foil 
must  be  free  from  the  slightest  flaw  or  crack.  The  tin  is  next  cov- 
ered uniformly  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with  mercury,  pref- 
erence being  given  by  some  to  that  containing  a  small  proportion  of  tin 
from  a  previous  operation.  The  glass  plate,  freed  from  all  dust  or 
grease,  and  repolished  if  necessary,  is  then  carefully  slid  over  the  mer- 
cury. This  part  of  the  work  requires  skill  and  experience  to  exclude 
all  air  bubbles,  and  even  the  best  workmen  are  not  successful  every 
time.  If  there  is  a  single  bubble  or  scratch  the  operation  must  be 
repeated  and  the  tin-foil  is  lost — not  a  small  expense  for  large  sizes. 
When  this  step  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  remainder  is 
easy.  The  glass  plate  is  loaded  with  heavy  weights  to  press  out  the 
excess  of  mercury,  which  is  collected  and  is  used  again.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  mirror  is  lifted  from  the  table  and  placed  on  edge 
against  a  wall,  where  it  is  left  to  drain  well. 

This  formula  is  of  course  taken  from  the  literature.  We 
submit  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  for  the  subject  is  some- 
what without  our  province. 


Floor  Oils. 

J.  W.  L. — So-called  "floor  oils"  are  various  oily  mixtures, 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  Neatsfoot,  cottonseed,  and  yellow  paraffin  oils,  each 
equal  parts. 

2.  Paraffin  oil,  8  parts;  kerosene  and  lime-water,  each 
equal  parts. 

3.  Fish  oil,  8  parts;  paraffin  oil  and  lime-water,  each  1 
part. 

These  are  to  be  brushed  on  the  floor,  or  they  may  be 
applied  occasionally  by  means  of  a  mop.  They  are  supposed 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  rising. 

While  these  mixtures  when  applied  to  floors  naturally 
prevent,  to  an  extent,  dust  from  rising,  they  have  some  ob- 


A  Gaoup  OF  Parke-Davis  Men.  — This  picture  was  snapped  at  the 
Dallas  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  in  No- 
vember, and  we  are  reproducing  it  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Southern 
Pharmaceutical  Journal.  All  five  men  are  from  the  house  of  Parke.  Davis 
&  Co.  Reading  from  the  left  they  are:  S.  G.  Steiner.  Manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  branch;  J.  S.  McCauley.  Texas  traveler;  Ernest  G.  Swift.  General 
Manager;  B.  A.  Parsons.  Manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch,  and  Harry 
Skillman,  Advertising  Manager. 
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jectionable  qualities.  Nos.  2  and  3,  for  example,  have  the 
odor  of  kerosene  and  fish  oil.  The  greasiness  or  non-drying 
property  is  also  objectionable,  as  this  may  do  damage  to  rugs, 
carpets,  clothing,  etc.  The  customary  way  of  oiling  floors 
is  to  apply  boiled  linseed,  preferably  mixed  with  some  of  the 
turpentine  or  japan  dryer.  This  dries  to  a  tough,  resinous 
coating  without  any  greasiness.  Another  method  of  oiling 
floors  is  with  a  solution  of  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine. 


Free  Iodine  Liberated. 

R.  S.  T.  writes  us  as  follows :  "Kindly  criticize  the  fol- 
lowing prescription.  What  is  the  best  method  of  overcom- 
ing the  incompatibility  between  the  potassium  iodide  and 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether?  If  dispensed  as  it  stands  would  the 
geparaton  of  iodine  be  injurious  to  the  patient?" 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate 1  ounce. 

Spirit  of  nitrous   ether 4  drachms. 

Potassium  iodide 25  grains. 

Syrup  of  squill 1  ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  enough  to  make 4  ounces. 

Sig. :     1  drachm  every  two  hours. 

The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  generally  acid  in  reaction, 
and  when  an  acid  solution  of  nitrous  ether  is  brought  in 
contact  with  potassium  iodide,  iodine  is  liberated  and  the 
gas,  nitric  oxide,  is  formed.  This  prescription  should  not 
be  filled  on  account  of  the  free  iodine  formed. 


The  Acetylene  Generator  on  an  Auto. 

C.  W.  T.  submits  an  interesting  query.  He  writes :  "I 
have  had  several  requests  from  automobile  owners  for  my 
ppinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  alcohol  in  an  acetylene 
generator.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper  thing,  but  I 
desire  to  ask  your  advice  on  the  subject." 

Evidently  our  friend's  customers  have  reasoned  that  since 
a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  does  not  freeze  in  the 
radiator  of  an  automobile,  it  would  be  equally  advisable  to 
use  alcohol  and  calcium  carbide  in  the  gas  generator — an 
erroneous  inference.  Alcohol  cannot  be  employed  to  gen- 
erate acetylene  gas  from  calcium  carbide.  A  saturated  salt 
solution  is  said  to  work,  although  we  have  never  tried  it. 
Water  is  of  course  the  thing  usually  employed  to  generate 
the  gas,  the  reaction  being  represented  by  the  following 
equation :  CaC2  plus  H2O  equals  C2H2  plus  CaO.  In  a  gener- 
ator the  water  is  kept  separately  from  the  carbide  and  added 
only  as  the  gas  is  consumed.  Alcohol  will  not  supplant  the 
water,  because  it  will  not  cause  the  same  chemical  reaction. 


Blue-black  Ink. 

S.  B. — The  following  formula  is  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal: 

Gallic   acid    60  grains. 

Ferrous  sulphate    100  grains. 

Diluted    sulphuric   acid 4  drachms. 

Giim  arable   200  grains. 

Liquefied  phenol    30  minims. 

Glycerin     140  minims. 

Phenol  blue,  FFF 16  grains. 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make 20  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  ferrous  sulphate,  gum  arable,  liquefied  phenol,  glycerin, 
and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  8  ounces  of  the  distilled  water,  without 
heat.  Then  dissolve  the  gallic  acid  in  5  ounces  of  the  distilled  water 
with   the  aid   of   a   gentle    heat;    continue    the   heating   until   the   liquid 


just  begins  to  boil,  and  add  to  it  gradually  the  solution  containing 
the  ferrous  sulphate,  etc.,  shaking  after  each  addition.  Make  up  to 
the  required  volume  (20  fluidounces)  with  distilled  water,  filter,  and 
add  the  phenol  blue,  shaking  until  it  is  dissolved. 

For  use  in  fountain  pens  the  gallic  acid  may  be  increased 
to  80  grains,  the  ferrous  sulphate  to  120  grains,  and  the 
phenol  blue  to  20  grains,  and  the  gum  arabic  reduced  to 
160  grains. 


Foaming  Hair  Tonic. 

G.  P.  H.  wants  the  formula  of  a  foaming  hair  tonic. 

The  following  preparation  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 
Suppose  you  use  it,  adding  to  the  mixture  enough  fluidextract 
of  soap-tree  bark  to  obtain  the  foaming  property  desired: 

Resorcin    2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  drachms. 

Castor  oil   1  drachm. 

Spirit  lavender  compound 4  drachms. 

Glycerin    4  drachms. 

Best  imported  bay  rum,  enough  to  make....l  pint. 

Separate  the  hair  with  the  fingers,  morning  and  night,  and  rub  about 
a  teaspoonful  into  the  scalp.  It  will  not  harm  the  hair,  but  the  medica- 
tion does  its  work  on  the  scalp,  and  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
apply  it  there.  After  about  a  week  the  hair  will  become  unpleasantly 
oily.  When  this  occurs,  wash  the  hair  well  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
followed  by  soap  and  warm  water,  and  finally  by  plain  water.  Repeat 
the  washing  as  often  as  the  hair  becomes  oily,  and  the  dandruff  will 
soon  disappear. 

After  a  few  weeks'  use  the  preparation  may  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  cure  will  usually  be  complete.  But  if  there 
is  any  sign  of  a  return  of  the  trouble,  an  application  once  or 
twice  a  week  will  keep  the  dandruff  in  permanent  subjection. 


An  Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine. 

M.  J.  B.  writes:  "Will  you  please  give  the  proper  method 
of  compounding  the  following  formula  to  make  a  clear 
mixture?     It  precipitates:" 

Quinine  sulphate 1  drachm. 

Strychnine  sulphate 1  grain. 

Tincture  iron  chloride 5  drachms. 

Diluted   phosphoric   acid 2    ounces. 

Syrup  of  lemon,  enough  to  make..., 6  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  sulphate  in  the  diluted  phosphoric 
acid.  Dissolve  the  strychnine  sulphate  in  this  solution ;  add 
the  tincture  of  iron  chloride  and  enough  syrup  of  citric  acid 
to  make  6  ounces. 


Colors  for  Mouth-washes. 
L.    A.    N. — Here   are   some   coloring   agents    for   mouth- 
washes.   They  are  suggested  by  the  National  Druggist: 

Bright  red tincture  of  cochineal. 

Reddish-brown tincture  of  cudbear. 

Brown caramel  solution. 

Golden  yellow tincture  of  saffron. 

Green chlorophyl  solution. 


Naphthol  Ointment. 

E.  D.  D.  writes:  "I  have  a  prescription  for  2  ounces  of 
betanaphthol  ointment.  How  many  grains  of  betanaphthol 
should  I  use  per  ounce,  and  what  base?" 

Naphthol  ointment  (Kaposi's  ointment)  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: 


Betanaphthol    60  grains. 

Lard   1  o"""- 


Mix. 
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GENERAL  ESSAYS. 


PUNISHING  THE  INNOCENT. 

By  Harry  B.  Mason. 

Few  people  believe  any  longer  in  Adam  and  Eve  and 
their  Garden  of  Eden.  First  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  next 
the  science  of  geology,  and  finally  the  actual  discoveries  of 
archeologists  indicated  beyond  question  that  the  world  had 
its  beginning  millions  of  years  before  Adam  and  his  con- 
sort were  supposed  to  have  been  suddenly  created  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  civilization  on  its  long  journey  down 
through  the  ages. 

But  while  the  Eden  incident  is  now  recognized  as  purely 
legendary,  the  fundamental  thought  which  it  represents  still 
clings  to  us  with  a  grip  that  is  almost  fatalistic.  I  refer  to 
the  Fall  of  Man  theory — the  doctrine  that  because  "the  first 
man"  and  "the  first  woman"  sinned,  their  descendants  unto 
the  farthest  generation  shall  also  by  a  species  of  cruel 
vicariousness  be  considered  sinners  until  they  have  purged 
themselves  of  their  awful  heritage.  In  other  words,  they  are 
deemed  guilty  until  they  have  proved  themselves  innocent, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  heavily  upon  them. 

Every  thinking  man  discards  such  a  notion  with  con- 
tempt and  indifference,  and  fortunately  our  theological 
creeds  are  placing  less  and  less  emphasis  upon  it.  But  after 
all  this  absurd  and  perverted  kind  of  reasoning  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  human  nature.  It  is  instinctive.  It  is  in- 
herent. It  will  persist  long  after  logicians  and  philosophers 
have  proved  the  utter  unreason  and  injustice  of  it. 

Modern  manifestations  of  this  type  of  imitative  mob 
logic  abound  on  every  hand.  The  sins  of  one  man  are  held 
to  be  the  sins  of  other  men.  The  crimes  of  a  small  minority 
are  unconsciously  believed  to  be  the  crimes  of  the  great 
majority.  The  offenses  committed  by  a  few  representatives 
of  a  class  are  assumed  to  be  the  general  offenses  of  the  class 
as  a  whole.  Everywhere  the  many  are  punished  for  the 
sins  of  the  few. 

Let  us  glance  at  instances  familiar  to  all  of  us: 
A  few  negroes  assault  white  women,  and  the  whole  race 
is  at  once  deemed  to  be  composed  of  rapists  and  criminals 
and  is  hunted  down  with  hungry  and  savage  vengeance.  A 
few  Russian  Jews  are  suspected  of  crimes  against  children, 
and  at  once  a  Kishenev  massacre  breaks  out  and  sickens  the 
whole  civilized  world  with  its  horrible  brutalities.  A  China- 
man in  New  York  perpetrates  an  awful  murder,  and  with 
one  voice  the  country  declares  that  all  Chinamen  are  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization  and  should  be  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try. A  few  druggists  do  a  shameful  and  illegitimate  busi- 
ness in  liquor  and  narcotics,  and  the  belief  becomes  wide- 
spread that  all  druggists  are  nothing  but  saloon-keepers  and 
"dope"  sellers  in  disguise.  A  few  physicians  lower  their 
noble  calling  to  the  dust,  and  some  one  writes  a  book  en- 
titled "Medical  Graft  and  Crime"  charging  the  whole  pro- 
fession with  an  equal  measure  of  guilt.  A  few  married  men 
violate  the  law  of  marital  fidelity,  and  the  world  declares 
that  no  man  can  be  wholly  trusted  and  that  every  man  must 
entirely  abstain   from   even   pure   companionship   with   other 


women  than  his  own  wife  under  penalty  of  bringing  himself 
and  them  under  suspicion  and   even   disgrace. 

An  indefinite  number  of  similar  cases  might  be  cited — 
but  why  pile  evidence  upon  evidence?  It  might  be  pointed 
out,  for  instance,  that  all  stage  folk  are  deemed  to  lack 
virtue  because  some  of  them  stray  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  and  that  all  politicians  are  considered  crooked 
because  a  minority  indulge  openly  or  secretly  in  graft  and 
plunder. 

But  why,  I  repeat,  multiply  instances  of  this  sort?  They 
abound  on  every  hand.  They  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  And 
they  prove  the  statement  that  everywhere  and  always,  in  the 
public  mind,  the  sins  of  the  few  are  visited  upon  the  heads 
of  the  many.  On  all  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  artificial 
barriers  and  conventions;  our  liberty  is  interfered  with;  our 
inherent  right  to  independence  of  action  and  even  thought 
is  denied  us — and  all  for  the  reason  that  an  illogical,  un- 
thinking and  suspicious  world  cannot  trust  us  and  deems  us 
all  sinners  because  a  few  of  us  are.  Men  of  independence, 
conscious  of  their  own  rectitude  and  dignity,  may  refuse,  and 
I  think  should  refuse,  to  recognize  these  barriers  and  con- 
ventions. Such  men  may  compel  the  world  into  silence  by 
sheer  force  of  character,  but  after  all  they  are  taking  chances, 
and  too  often,  like  the  lion  trainer,  they  are  caught  off  their 
guard  and  attacked  fatally  before  any  chance  is  afforded  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  fundamental  principle  alike  of 
American  law  and  human  justice,  namely,  that  a  man  or  a 
class  of  men  shall  be  considered  innocent  until  proved  guilty, 
is  flouted  by  society  itself,  and  there  is  set  up  in  its  place  the 
cruel  and  unjust  principle  that  every  man,  every  woman, 
every  class,  every  race  must  be  under  suspicion  until  proof 
to  the  contrary  is  overwhelming  and  utterly  impossible  of 
doubt.  Few  people  think  for  themselves  about  it — they 
simply  follow  the  majority  like  a  lot  of  animals.  Those 
with  powers  of  independent  thinking  refuse  to  be  coerced, 
but  nearly  all  of  lis  rush  pell  mell  after  the  crowd,  appar- 
ently deeming  it  a  crime  to  do  our  own  thinking  and  use  our 
own  brains. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  know  the  world  is  getting  better 
and  broader  generation  by  generation.  But  I  am  sometimes 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel 
yet  before  we  reach  the  goal  of  perfection  set  up  by  the 
evolutionary  philosophers.  Every  day  we  are  proving  the 
soundness  of  Darwin's  theory  regarding  our  common  an- 
cestry, and  many  centuries  will  yet  elapse  before  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  imitative  monkey  are  refined  out  of  our 
svstems. 


How  Lamro,  a  thriving  town  in  the  Rosebud  country, 
South  Dakota,  was  recently  moved  across  the  prairies  to 
Winner,  is  told  by  Mary  Isabel  Brush  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
"More  than  fifty  substantial  buildings,  some  of  them  as  large 
as  fifty  by  ninety  feet,  were  dragged  across  the  prairie,  among 
this  number  being  a  bank  and  a  hotel  and  about  one  hundred 
private  residences.  Seventy-two  horses  were  used  to  move  the 
hotel,  and  two  steam-engines  were  used  for  others  of  the 
buildings.  The  transplanting  of  Lamro  is  said  to  be  the  most 
pretentious  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted." 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY. 


THE  FOSTER 

ANTI-NARCOTIC 

BILL. 


Of  chief  interest  last  month  was 
the  Foster  anti-narcotic  bill  before 
the  National  Congress.  All 
branches  of  the  drug  trade  were  considerably  wor- 
ried over  this  measure.  It  is  practically  a  duplicate 
of  the  Cullom  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  put  all  narcotics  on  a  revenue 
basis. 

The  narcotics  involved  would  be  opium,  mor- 
phine, coca  leaves,  cocaine,  alpha-  and  beta-eucaine, 
chloral,  cannabis,  and  their  salts,  derivatives  and 
preparations.  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  whole- 
salers would  pay  a  tax  of  $10  a  year,  and  retailers 
a  tax  of  $1.    In  addition  to  this  all  classes  of  deal- 


ers would  be  bonded  and  would  be  made  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  all  transactions.  An  internal 
revenue  tax  of  five  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  would 
be  imposed  on  opium,  chloral  and  cannabis,  and 
one  cent  a  pound  or  fraction  on  coca  leaves,  and 
stamps  indicating  the  payment  of  this  tax  would 
be  affixed  to  and  canceled  on  every  package. 

Convictions  under  this  law  would  mean  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $5000,  or  an 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  year  or  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

*     *     * 


GRAVE   OBJEC- 
TIONS TO  IT. 


It  would  seem  that  practically  all 
of  the  interests  in  the  drug  trade 
were  opposed  to  the  Foster  bill  ex- 
cept the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
the  chairman  of  which,  Mr.  Richardson,  was,  at 
least  earlier  in  the  month,  in  favor  of  it.  Retailers 
in  general  protest  that  they  would  be  subjected  to 
an  annual  tax  of  $1  and  an  annual  bonding  fee  of 
$6  or  $8 ;  that  they  would  have  to  be  subjected  to 
the  very  great  inconvenience  of  affixing  stamps  on 
every  package  or  prescription  containing  the  least 
quantity  of  any  of  the  narcotics;  that  even  things 
like  paregoric  or  a  corn  cure  containing  cannabis 
would  be  involved;  that  the  record  of  sales  would 
be  an  enormous  burden ;  that  the  red  tape  would  be 
incalculable;  and  that  all  of  this  would  result  in 
very  little  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  manufacturers  and  jobbers  protest,  on  their 
part,  that  the  law  would  tie  them  up  with  restric- 
tions even  more  onerous  in  character,  and  that  the 
penalty  for  an  unintentional  violation  of  the  statute 
would  subject  them  to  a  fine  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offense.  Thus,  for  instance,  since  sales  are 
restricted  absolutely  to  tax-paid  and  bonded  deal- 
ers, the  jobber  who  unwittingly  sold  a  narcotic  to 
any  druggist  who  had  not  qualified  would  be  open 
to  prosecution.  At  the  hearing  last  month  the  job- 
bers asked  that  the  bill  be  greatly  simplified  and  that 
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for  the  present  it  be  confined,  if  not  to  cocaine,  at 
least  to  two  or  three  narcotics,  until  it  can  be  seen 
from  experience  how  the  revenue  system  works  out. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Foster  bill  is  to  provide  a  system  of  tracing  the 
sales  of  narcotics  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be 
available  when  the  violation  of  State  anti-narcotic 
laws  is  suspected.  It  is  primarily  a  detective  meas- 
ure. A  singular  thing  about  the  bill  is  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  at  all  for  the  sale  of  narcotics  to 
any  one  but  the  several  classes  of  bonded  dealers. 
The  only  ultimate  consumers  who  may  purchase 
the  drugs  are  public  hospitals  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. Not  even  phj'-sicians'  prescriptions  are  ex- 
empted, or  for  that  matter  physicians  themselves. 

How  the  druggist  would  be  permitted  to  dispense 
narcotics  at  all  is  a  mystery,  for  it  must  be  realized 
that  this  is  a  revenue  measure,  not  an  interstate  com- 
merce act,  and  that  it  therefore  extends  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  every  sale  of  a  narcotic  wherever  made,  re- 
gardless of  wdiether  or  not  the  sale  is  completed  en- 
tirely within  the  borders  of  any  sovereign  State.  In 
this  respect  the  measure  is  entirely  difl^erent  from 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  which  affects  interstate  oper- 
ations only. 

*     *     * 


A  FRIENDLY 
SUIT. 


An  interesting  situation  has 
arisen  in  Pennsylvania.  In  that 
State  the  food  and  drug  law  is 
the  practical  duplicate  of  the  national  act.  The 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  however,  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  has  drawn  up  regulations  which  in 
some  particulars  go  beyond  the  national  regula- 
tions, and  which  the  manufacturing  houses  deem 
to  be  unwarranted  by  the  law  itself.  The  board 
desires,  for  instance,  that  labels  shall  contain  de- 
tailed statements  which  are  not  required  by  the 
government  or  by  the  other  States,  and  which  the 
manufacturers  declare  would  necessitate  the  prepa- 
ration of  particular  labels  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
W'Ould  cause  great  confusion  and  annoyance  with- 
out any  compensating  benefit. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  manufacturers  have  gotten  together  agree- 
ably and  have  decided  to  conduct  a  "friendly  suit" 
to  test  the  legality  of  the  Board's  rulings  and  regu- 
lations. In  accordance  with  this  arrangement 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  and  Sharp  &  Dohme  have  au- 
thorized their  local  agents  in  Philadelphia  to  sell 
packages  of  certain  products  to  the  Board,  and  suit 
has   been   brought.      If   the  court  holds   that   the 


Board  has  gone  beyond  its  powers  and  has  in 
effect  sought  to  enact  new  legislation,  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  exempted  from  trouble  in  the 
future.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  supports 
the  Board  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  do  but  to  subject  themselves  to  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  preparing  special  labels 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  erroneous  inference  has  crept  into  some  of 
the  reports  that  the  action  brought  by  the  Board 
involves  the  character  of  the  medicaments  sold  by 
the  two  houses,  but  this  is  entirely  false  and  unjust. 
No  suggestion  of  adulteration  is  involved  at  all. 
It  is  merely  a  technical  question  of  labeling — 
merely  a  question  of  whether  the  Board  or  the 
manufacturer  is  right  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law.  In  this  rapidly  developing  era  of  food  and 
drug  legislation  it  is  important  that  agreement  be 
reached  on  technical  details  so  that  all  concerned 
will  know  exactly  what  the  laws  mean.  For  this 
reason  decisions  on  a  number  of  moot  points  can- 
not be  rendered  any  too  soon  to  clarify  the  atmos- 
phere, 

*     *     * 

An  advertising  method  evolved  by 
ADv''E'*Rmi"G!'  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  As- 
sociation has  attracted  consider- 
able interest.  The  association  is  running  a  series 
of  ads.  in  one  of  the  Chicago  daily  papers,  after 
which  the  matter  is  reprinted  on  counter  wrapping 
paper  and  used  by  the  members  of  the  association  in 
their  stores.  For  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
the  advertisements  are  in  the  form  of  solid  text 
matter,  and  they  take  up  and  explain  various  fea- 
tures of  the  retail  drug  business  in  such  manner  that 
the  pharmacist  is  set  right  before  the  public.  Thus 
the  scheme  resolves  itself  into  a  sort  of  educational 
campaign,  and  the  benefits  are  perpetuated  by  the 
system  of  having  the  same  ads.  used  afterwards  by 
the  individual  druggists.  In  this  way  the  cost  for 
each  member  of  the  association  is  very  slight,  and 
the  wrapping  paper  is  furnished  for  little  more  than 
the  plain  material  would  cost. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Board,  read  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  that  w^hile  everybody  has  united 
in  eulogizing  the  plan,  the  members  themselves  have 
not  taken  sufficient  advantage  of  it.  The  chairman 
of  the  board,  C.  P.  Crowley,  declared  that  "unless 
the  druggists  take  hold  and  place  these  reprints  in 
their  stores  I  shall  oppose  the  continuance  of  the 
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work."  Mr.  Crowley  added:  ''In  my  opinion  you 
have  a  great  opportunity  here  if  you  will  avail  your- 
selves of  it." 

*     *     * 


H2O2  IN 


The  Kansas  State  Pharmacy 
Board  proposes  to  begin  warfare 

GENERAL  STORES.  ,        ^        ^  ^  •       xi        1 

on  department  stores  ni  the  large 
towns  of  Kansas  which  sell  chemicals  and  patent 
medicines  without  employing  registered  pharma- 
cists. 

The  first  test  case  will  come  probably  in  Law- 
rence on  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Mr.  Dick,  of  that 
place,  representing  the  Pharmacy  Board,  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  attorney-general  and  got  an  opin- 
ion that  it  was  a  violation  of  law  for  any  one  but  a 
registered  pharmacist  to  sell  that  chemical.  Most  of 
the  department  stores  handle  the  article,  and  the 
attorney-general  authorized  Mr.  Dick  to  arrest  some 
storekeeper  to  make  a  test.  He  felt  sure  the  Board 
would  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

"We  propose  to  make  the  department  stores  either 
hire  registered  pharmacists  to  handle  their  chemi- 
cals, patent  medicines  and  drugs,  or  else  quit  selling 
them,"  said  Dick.  "The  law  requires  a  pharmacist 
to  have  four  years'  experience  in  order  to  equip 
himself.  Now,  after  he  does  go  to  that  expense,  he 
should  be  protected.  And  the  State  Board  will  do 
it." 

This  effort  to  limit  the  sale  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
to  registered  pharmacists  may  possibly  succeed  in 
Kansas,  but  it  is  quite  significant  that  the  same 
issue  has  just  been  decided  in  the  courts  of  New 
York  State  adversely  to  this -contention.  There  the 
courts  have  decided  that  hydrogen  peroxide  in  orig- 
inal packages  is  not  a  drug  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  that  it  can  therefore  be  sold  by  gen- 
eral dealers. 

*        :K        * 

That  the  national  government  has 
FOOD  AND  DRUG    j^^^j-^  pretty  busy  in  the  enforce- 

CASES  IN   1910.  r      1         r         1  11 

ment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
appears  from  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son. During  1910  no  fewer  than  990  cases  were 
reported  to  the  attorney-general — 766  as  the  basis 
for  criminal  action,  and  224  for  seizure  proceed- 
ings. Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  there  had  been 
246  convictions,  while  verdicts  for  the  defendants 
had  been  rendered  in  only  three  cases. 

Still  more  impressive  is  the  statement  that  sam- 
ples of  importations  of  foods  and  drugs  were  ex- 
amined to  the  number  of  95,482.    That  only  about 


3000  of  these  specimens  were  found  to  be  illegal 
indicates  that  considerable  good  work  has  been 
done  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  forcing  an  imprave- 
ment  in  the  character  of  importations.  At  the 
present  time  laboratories  are  in  operation  at  21 
ports  of  entry. 


A    RECENT 
CONVICTION. 


Constant  reminders  of  the  gov- 
ernment enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act  are  the  "Notices 
of  Judgment"  which  are  issued  in  batches  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  with  surprising  frequency.  They 
pour  into  the  Bulletin  office  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  we  can  possibly  comment  upon,  but  we 
may  say  that  among  the  recent  cases  which  have 
attracted  most  attention  are  those  against  the  Mun- 
yon  Co. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  of  Nashville,  well  known 
to  pharmacists,  testified  in  the  Munyon  cases  that  he 
found  little  else  but  sugar  in  some  of  the  Munyon 
remedies,  and  the  government  argued  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  constituted  misbranding  to 
claim  for  these  preparations  that  they  were  "cures" 
of  certain  ailments.  The  company  pleaded  guilty, 
and  the  maximum  fine  of  $200  was  imposed  on  each 
of  the  three  bills  of  indictment— $600  in  all. 

*     *     * 


THE 
INSECTICIDE    LAW 


The  national  insecticide  act  be- 
came effective  on  the  first  of 
January,  and  regulations  for  its 
enforcement  have  been  issued  at  Washington.  The 
government  has  evidently  profited  by  its  experi- 
ence with  the  food  and  drugs  act  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  having  embodied  in  this  new  measure 
some  of  the  features  absent  from  the  other  one. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  term  "label"  is  so  defined 
as  to  include  any  circulars  that  may  be  packed  with 
the  article.  Again,  if  the  contents  are  stated  in 
terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  must  be  correctly 
stated — a  provision  which  Congressman  Mann,  it 
may  be  said  parenthetically,  is  now  endeavoring  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  food  and  drugs  act  as  an 
amendment. 

Under  this  insecticide  law  Paris  green  will  be 
considered  adulterated  if  it  does  not  contain  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  arsenious  oxide.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, contain  arsenic  in  w^ater-soluble  forms  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  314  per  cent  of  arsenious  oxide, 
and  no  substance  may  be  mixed  with  it  to  lower 
its  strength.     Lead  arsenic  will  be  considered  adul- 
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terated  if  it  contains  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
water,  or  if  its  total  arsenic  content  is  equivalent 
to  less  than  12i/^  per  cent  of  arsenious  oxide. 
Standards  are  established  for  other  insecticides,  but 
we  fear  they  are  not  of  sufficient  practical  interest 
to  our  readers  to  warrant  mentioning  them  at 
length. 


SALVASSAN 
DISCUSSED. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  phar- 
maceutical associations  here  and 
there  are  exhibiting  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  Salvarsan  or  "606."  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  branches 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  have  recently  had  symposiums  on 
this  remarkable  remedy,  and  we  might  add  that  in 
no  way  can  professional  pharmacists  better  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  medical  profession  than  by 
making  a  close  scientific  study  of  new  develop- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  Bulletin^  for  its  part, 
has  sought  to  assist  in  the  educational  process  as 
quickly  and  as  successfully  as  possible.  We  have 
had  several  editorials  and  pharmaceutical  notes  on 
Salvarsan.  Last  month  we  published  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Dunning,  entering  into  the  practical 
details  of  the  subject,  and  a  further  contribution 
from  Mr.  Dunning  will  be  found  in  our  department 
of  "Letters"  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
preparation  of  the  Salvarsan  solutions  is  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  difficulty,  and  Mr. 
Dunning's  articles  are  the  best  that  we  have  yet 
seen  on  the  subject. 

*     *     * 


WANTED : 
AN  EDITOR! 


The  death  of  Professor  Hallberg 
has  thrown  into  more  or  less  con- 
fusion the  plan  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
to  begin  in  July  the  publication  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A."  to  succeed  the  present  "Bulletin." 
The  importance  is  keenly  realized  of  securing  an 
editorial  successor  to  Professor  Hallberg  who  shall 
in  every  particular  measure  up  to  the  requirements, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  that  the  new 
venture  ought  not  to  be  launched  until  after  the 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  next  August.  This 
recommendation  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Washington  city  branch,  and  it  has  been  can- 
vassed also  by  the  Philadelphia  branch.  It  is  under- 
stood that  there  are  several  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  conservative  heads  want  to  put  off 
action  until  the  association  at  large  can  express 
itself,  or  at  least  until  there  can  be  a  meeting  of  the 
full  Council  at  the  Boston  meeting.     Incidentally. 


we  are  glad  to  see  from  all  this  that  the  occupation 
of  pharmaceutical  editorship  is  highly  appreciated. 
Thanks,  gentlemen! 

*     *     * 

One   of  the   subjects   which   will 
••  SHORTER  ••        always   be    talked    about    in    the 
HOURS.  <irug  business  is  that  of  shorter 

hours.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  clerks  initiate 
a  campaign  of  reform,  and  of  course  there  is 
always  very  much  to  be  said  for  their  side  of  the 
case.  We  have  expressed  ourselves  on  the  subject 
with  considerable  frequency,  but  on  this  occasion 
what  we  desire  to  do  is  simply  to  reprint  a  schedule 
of  working  hours  which  a  druggist  in  Louisville 
has  been  using  for  several  years  for  the  guidance 
of  his  clerk.  It  was  contributed  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  American  Druggist  and  is  as  follows : 

"I<OUISVII,I,E'S"  SCHEDULE  OF  WORKING  HOURS. 


Day  of 

No. 

hours 

No.  hours 

No.  hours 

What  part  of 

month. 

clerk  on. 

clerk  off. 

clerk  at  meals 

day  off. 

1 

10 

4 

1 

6  P.M.  to  morning. 

2 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

3 

5 

io 

12  A.M.  to  next  morning. 

4 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

5 

10 

i 

1 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

6 

9 

6 

12  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

7 

13 

'2 

2  meal  hours. 

8 

10 

■4 

1 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

9 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

10 

10 

■5 

7  A.M.  to  12  M. 

11 

9 

6 

12  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

12 

10 

4 

i 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

13 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

14 

9 

6 

12  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

15 

10 

4 

i 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

16 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

17 

5 

io 

12  A.M.  to  next  morning. 

18 

13 

'2 

2  meal  hours. 

19 

10 

■4 

1 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

20 

9 

6 

12  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

21 

13 

'2 

2  meal  hours. 

22 

10 

'4 

1 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

23 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

24 

10 

■5 

7  A.M.  to  12  M. 

25 

9 

6 

12  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

26 

10 

4 

"i 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

27 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

28 

9 

6 

12  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

29 

10 

4 

i 

6  P.M.  to  next  morning. 

30 

13 

2 

2  meal  hours. 

31 

5 

io 

12  A.M.  to  next  morning. 

31  days. 

322 

112 

31 

No. 

hours 

No.  hours 

Extra  meal 

No  sleeping  at  store. 

clerk  on 

off  during 

hours  addi- 

No night  calls. 

duty  during 

month. 

tional 

month. 

hours  off. 

This  plan  shows  clerk  averages  about  10V4  hours  per  day,  subtracting 
meal  hours,  making  an  average  of  9^4  hours  a  day.  Almost  union  schedule 
for  hours. 

[It  should  be  understood  that  the  store  is  open  from  7 
A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  or  fifteen  hours  every  day,  making  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  work  for  a  month  of  thirty-one  days, 
465.] 

*  Hs  * 

Always  a  fighter,  Herr  Wilhelm 
"TrER^Sas.ooof  Bodemann  has  now  taken  up  cud- 
gels against  one  of  the  life- insur- 
ance companies.  It  seems  that  four  policies  were 
taken  out  with  the  company  in  1899  and  1900, 
with  the  understanding  that  at  a  specified  time  he 
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could  change  the  poHcies  for  any  other  kind  writ- 
ten by  the  company.  On  the  contrary,  however,  his 
appHcation  was  denied  when  he  notified  the  officials 
that  he  desired  to  surrender  his  straight  life  policy 
for  a  20-year  non-participating  policy.  Thereupon 
he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  and  brought 
suit  against  the  company  for  $25,000  for  violation 
of  contract.  He  thus  seeks  to  recover  all  premiums 
paid  to  the  company  on  three  policies,  together  with 
the  legal  interest  during  the  life  of  the  policies. 
The  proceeding  is  based  on  a  decision  rendered  in 
a  similar  case  and  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  some  years  ago.  All  of  which  suggests  that 
it  might  pay  others  to  look  into  their  life  insurance 
contracts  and  avoid  similar  trouble  in  the  future. 


The  new  Division  of  Pharmaceu- 

iiCAi^cHEMiSTs!  ^^^^^  Chcmistry  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  held  an  inter- 
esting meeting  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  A. 
C.  S.  in  Minneapolis.  .  Prof.  A.  B.  Stevens  devoted 
his  address  as  chairman  for  the  most  part  to  the 
subject  of  pharmacopceial  standardization,  and  his 
remarks  were  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  chairman  also  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Sub-Committee  on 
Proximate  Assays.  Papers  were  read  by  Profes- 
sor Stevens,  E.  R.  Miller,  G.  H.  Marsh,  L.  E.  Sayre, 
F.  Klein,  and  Edward  Kremers,  B,  L.  Murray, 
of  Merck  &  Co.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Divis- 
ion for  the  coming  year,  and  A.  B.  Stevens  and  L. 
F.  Kebler  were  chosen  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


The  work  of  pharmacopoeial  re- 
u.  s.  p.  REVISION,    vision    is    apparently    proceeding 

with  a  commendable  rate  of  speed. 
The  Committee  on  "Scope"  has,  it  would  seem,  not 
yet  agreed  on  all  substances  to  be  "recognized,"  and 
from  the  first  it  has  been  understood  that  this  would 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  settle  in  the 
whole  work  of  revision.  Agreement  has  been 
reached,  however,  upon  a  number  of  the  articles, 
and  these  are  now  being  parceled  out  to  the  sub- 
committees for  practical  work.  One  or  two  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
meantime  Chairman  Remington  announces  that 
Prof.  W.  F.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  by 
the  General  Committee  to  succeed  Professor  Hall- 
berg  as  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Mis- 
cellaneous Galenicals. 


The  two  big  drug-store  chains  in 
^'^••SSASit™^    the   East  seem   to  be  gradually 

developing  their  holdings.  The 
Riker-Hegeman  Drug  Co.  will  soon  open  a  store 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  it  is  rumored  that  this 
concern  is  getting  options  on  fifteen  or  twenty 
stores  in  Philadelphia.  The  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co., 
of  Boston,  has,  in  the  meantime,  leased  another 
corner  store  in  its  home  city,  and  has  organized  a 
subordinate  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Hall  & 
Lyon  Co.,  of  Boston,  with  a  capitalization  of  $150,- 
000.  The  latter  company  is  to  be  independent  of 
the  Hall  &  Lyon  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  L  Out  in 
Denver  we  find  that  the  Scholtz  Drug  Co,  has  re- 
cently purchased  Quinn's  pharmacy  and  now  has  a 
chain  of  six  establishments.  Reverting  to  the  Lig- 
gett concern,  it  may  be  reported  in  this  connection 
that  the  United  Drug  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Liggett  is 
the  president,  has  been  sued  by  the  manufacturers 
of  "Rex"  on  the  ground  that  the  trade-mark  "Rex- 
all"  is  an  infringement. 


HONORING 

HALLBERG'S 

MEMORY. 


The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  has  decided  upon  a 
unique  but  most  practical  method 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  C.  S.  N. 
Hallberg.  It  will  make  a  systematic  efifort  to  col- 
lect sufficient  money  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  of 
$3500  on  the  Professor's  home.  To  this  end  a 
large  number  of  local  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed throughout  the  country,  and  subscription 
blan)<s  have  been  furnished  them.  Everything  will 
soon  be  ready  for  a  vigorous. campaign.  All  the 
money  collected  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Whelp- 
ley would  be  glad  to  receive  direct  contribu- 
tions from  any  one  who  desires  in  this  very  helpful 
manner  to  recognize  the  many  services  rendered  to 
American  pharmacy  by  one  of  its  most  stalwart 
champions. 


A  SUGGESTION 

TO  THE   RICH 

DRUGGIST. 


The  American  Druggist  has  an 
interesting  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
touched  upon  several  times  in  this  journal — the  en- 
dowing of  schools  and  colleges  of  pharmacy.  It 
seems  that  the  late  A.  H.  HoUister,  the  well-known 
pharmacist  in  Madison,  Wis.,  bequeathed  $10,000 
to  establish  a  fellowship  in  pharmacy  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Wisconsin.  Our  contemporary  asks  the 
question  which  we  have  often  propounded  our- 
selves :  Wh}^  do  not  other  men  of  means  in  the  drug 
trade  leave  some  of  their  money  to  our  struggling 
colleges?  They  need  it  sadly.  No  school  or  col- 
lege of  pharmacy  can  do  the  highest  and  best  work 
on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Some  of  the  institu- 
tions have  endowments,  but  the  only  one  which  is 
really  fortunate  in  this  particular  is  the  Massachu- 
setts College  in  Boston.  We  hope  that  the  well-to- 
do  men  in  drug  circles  will  bear  this  little  sugges- 
tion in  mind.    They  might  die  some  day. 

*     *     * 

PRICE  PROTEC-  There  is  pending  before  the  Su- 
TioN  BEFORE  THE  prcme  Court  of  the  United  States 
SUPREME  COURT.    ^  ^^^^  ^^p^^^  which  dcpcuds  much 

of  the  future  of  price  protection  in  the  drug  trade. 
It  is  one  brought  by  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co. 
against  John  D.  Park  &  Sons,  the  well-known  house 
of  jobbing  cutters.  Park  never  signed  the  Miles 
contract,  but,  after  securing  the  goods  by  indirec- 
tion, sold  them  at  cut  prices.  The  contention  of 
Miles  is  that  the  contract  "follows  the  goods."  The 
case  was  argued  ably  on  both  sides  last  month,  no 
less  an  attorney  than  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  being 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  Park.  A  decision  may  be 
expected  before  many  weeks. 


The  New  York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  in 
framing  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
pharmacy  act,  has  ruled  among  other  things  that 
every  pharmacy  and  drug  store  in  the  State  must 
own  the  latest  editions  of  both  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  the  National  Formulary,  and  that  no  registra- 
tion certificate  shall  be  issued  until  this  rule  has 
been  complied  with.      Good! 


The  Missouri  Board  of  Pharmacy  is,  with  the 
help  of  the  police  department,  inspecting  the  drug- 
stores of  St.  Louis  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
narcotic  law,  and  already  has  revoked  the  certificate 
of  one  clerk  convicted  of  violating  the  statute.  The 
board  is  also  warning  the  trade  that  it  must  con- 
form to  that  provision  of  the  law  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  registered  assistants.   . 


O.  R.  Norris,  a  druggist  in  South  Whitley,  In- 
diana, whose  articles  on  business  subjects  in  the 
Bulletin  have  been  greatly  appreciated,  died  last 
month  very  prematurely.  Mr.  Norris  could  not 
have  been  much  over  30  years  old.  His  contribu- 
tions were  always  marked  by  originality  and  great 
practical  usefulness,  and  their  absence  in  the  future 
w411  be  sincerely  regretted. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Phila- 

AND^TBE  n'.  A.  R.' D.  ^^^^P^'^^  Associatiou  of  Retail 
Druggists  might  after  all  be 
drawn  back  into  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  fold.  Ftiends  of 
both  organizations  have  lately  been  endeavoring  to 
bring  them  together,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
P.  A.  R.  D.  it  seemed  clear  that  the  organization 
would  reaffiliate  with  the  national  body  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  pending  "investigation."  Even  Charles 
Rehfuss,  one  of  the  original  insurgents,  was  ap- 
parently in  favor  of  this  step. 

*     *     * 

The  Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  best  organized  local  bodies 
in  the  country,  held  its  annual  meeting  recently  and 
elected  B.  A.  C.  Hoelzer  president.  Everything 
seems  to  be  serene  in  Chicago  except  that  cutting 
has  broken  out  in  some  of  the  outlying  districts. 
The  association  is  grappling  with  the  situation  in 
real  earnest  and  hopes  to  straighten  it  out  soon. 


There  must  be  something  strikingly  healthy  about 
the  drug  business  in  St.  Louis.  Frederick  Uhlich, 
proprietor  of  the  Hyde  Park  drug  store,  recently 
celebrated  his  ninety-fifth  birthday,  and  as  for  Dr. 
Enno  Sander — well,  we  have  long  since  given  up 
the  task  of  trying  to  remember  how  old  he  is. 


Professor  Remington  has  recently  been  spending 
two  or  three  weeks  in  Cuba.  He  was  entertained 
like  a  royal  prince  by  the  pharmacists  of  Havana, 
and  before  his  departure  for  home  he  was  assured 
that  a  considerable  delegation  w^ould  be  sent  to  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  August. 

*     *     * 

The  pharmacists  of  Illinois,  like  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  one  or  two  other  States,  have  decided 
to  seek  the  enactment  of  a  graduation  prerequisite 
law,  although  in  Illinois  this  step  has  for  several 
years  involved  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AN  INDICTMENT  OF  CITY  BOYS. 

"The  boys  entering  the  drug  business  to-day  are 
not  up  to  the  old  standard.  By  far  the  best  boys 
we  get  are  from  the  country  pharmacy  colleges. 
Nearly  all  my  managers  and  my  best  men  are  from 
the  country.      Very  few  are  from  the  large  cities." 

A  rather  sweeping  indictment  against  the  city- 
bred  lads,  don't  you  think?  Coming  from  a  more 
ordinary  source,  we  might  resent  it.  But  a  senti- 
ment expressed  by  W.  G.  Marshall  of  Cleveland  on 
the  help  question  certainly  carries  weight.  A  pro- 
prietor who  has  been  in  the  drug  business  for  25 
years  and  now  owns  14  stores  ought  to  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  the  character  of  employees. 

The  city-bred  man  may  claim  that  after  all  Cleve- 
land is  only  one  point  on  the  map  and  that  a  condi- 
tion observed  there  is  not  necessarily  universal.  He 
may  argue,  too,  that  in  any  event  the  question  of 
fitness  is  largely  a  personal  equation  depending  on 
the  individual  regardless  of  where  or  what  he  comes 
from.  He  may  even  turn  to  statistics  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  leaders  in  the  commercial  and 
professional  walks  of  life  to-day  come  more  often 
from  the  cities  than  the  country.  He  may  point  to 
J.  P.  Morgan  in  finance,  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
statesmanship,  to  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  literature, 
to  Joseph  Choate  in  law,  to  Dr.  Osier  in  medicine, 
and  remind  us:  "Every  one  of  them  grew  up  in 
the  city." 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  These  men  are  not 
druggists.  We  are  talking  about  pharmacists — not 
the  leaders,  but  the  great  rank  and  file.  There  is 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  such  an  observation 
expressed  by  a  retail  druggist  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
experience  is  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  fellow  from  the 
city.  It  calls  a  halt  to  the  metropolitan  lads  and 
says  plainly :  "Young  man,  you  must  change  your 
ways  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  running  with  your 
country  brothers."  Cigarettes,  late  hours,  and  even 
more  the  things  they  signify,  sap  a  young  man's 
strength,  deprive  him  of  the  physical  stamina  and 
the  moral  fiber  needed  to  make  a  success  of  phar- 
macy. The  retail  drug  business  is  no  place  for 
rounders. 

Environment  is  of  course  an  important  part  of 
any  man's  education.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
in  the  early  training  of  a  farmer's  son  that  makes 


him  a  better  apprentice  in  a  drug  store.  In  his 
youth  he  learns  a  host  of  chores,  brings  in  the  wood 
from  out-of-doors,  carries  water  from  the  well,  and 
milks  the  cows.  Or  perhaps  he  helps  in  the  country 
store.  Thus  he  receives  a  schooling  in  small  tasks 
and  grows  up  with  some  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  city  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fortunate  if 
he  be  assigned  to  sprinkle  the  lawn  in  the  summer 
or  clean  the  walks  in  the  winter.  About  his  only 
charge  is  to  be  sure  to  turn  the  light  out  before 
retiring,  and  his  good  mama  is  usually  on  hand  to 
tell  him  that.  He  is  too  much  sheltered  and  doesn't 
learn  to  do  things  as  the  country  lads  must. 
Fortunately  manual  training  is  becoming  more 
general  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  may  do  much 
to  ofifset  the  disadvantages  of  an  urban  civilization. 

Our  city  lads  are  learning  to  work  with  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  heads.  Without  manual 
training  a  boy's  interests  are  likely  to  be  personal. 
Mere  things  do  not  appeal  to  him.  He  demands 
activities  that  bring  him  in  contact  with  people, 
wants  to  be  a  boss,  a  manager  or  an  executive  of 
some  kind  without  first  doing  the  menial  duties  by 
which  such  positions  are  won.  The  country  lad,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  all  his  life  associated  with  things. 
There  are  not  the  social  activities  in  the  country  to 
distract  him.  His  companions  are  more  inanimate 
objects,  his  interests  impersonal,  his  craving  for  fun 
not  so  developed  as  to  preclude  concentrated  thought 
upon  the  manual  tasks  that  fall  to  the  boy  in  a  drug 
store.  The  consequence  is  he  takes  more  naturally 
to  drug-store  duties.  As  for  the  confinement,  he 
does  not  seem  to  chafe  under  it.  If  anything  the 
city  lad  has  even  a  keener  relish  for  the  out-of- 
doors.  Certainly  he  is  just  as  quick  to  find  indoor 
work  irksome.  If  environment  stands  for  any- 
thing, the  country  lad  has  the  advantage. 

Something  must  be  done  to  rid  the  city  of  the 
vast  amount  of  human  rubbish  that  accumulates 
there.  The  last  census  shows  that  there  are  over 
50  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  over.  More  than  a  third  of  our  94,000,- 
000  of  inhabitants  live  in  towns  of  25,000  or  over. 
In  these  centers  of  population  men  and  w^omen  find 
life  fuller,  but  whether  it  is  more  w-holesome  is 
doubtful.  Fortunately  there  are  some  signs  of 
encouragement.  If  our  population  is  urbanized,  it 
is  also  becoming  suburbanized.  Cities  are  increas- 
ing in  area  as  well  as  population,  and  this  tends  to 
keep  up  the  general  level  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Add  to  a  better  environment,  a  greater  degree  of 
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poverty,  and  you  have  another  explanation  for  the 
country  boy's  efficiency.  The  city  lad  is  more  apt 
to  have  financial  backing  or  other  resources  which 
he  can  fall  back  on  should  he  fail  in  pharmacy. 
But  with  the  country  boy  it  is  a  case  of  "Make  good 
or  back  to  the  farm" — and  he  knows  it.  This  lack 
of  means  is  a  more  important  factor  than  we  may 
suppose  in  the  success  of  druggists  and  other  busi- 
ness men. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  "boys  to-day  are  not  up 
to  the  old  standard"  is  due  to  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  land.  The  impetus  to  work  is  wanting. 
Carnegie  thanked  God  for  his  early  poverty,  and  to 
the  young  man  about  to  enter  pharmacy,  an  ab- 
stemious youth  is  undoubtedly  an  asset.  Of  course 
we  are  broad  enough  to  lay  down  no  general  rules 
on  the  help  question.  We  know  that  there  are 
exceptions.  We  realize  that  as  the  poor  are  some- 
times lazy  and  stupid,  the  rich  are  often  gluttons  for 
work,  but  the  comparison  is  apt  to  be  the  other  way. 
If  the  writer  were  running  a  drug  store,  he  would 
be  slow  to  hire  any  young  man  who  did  not  owe  his 
daily  bread  entirely  to  his  daily  labor.  As  a  rule, 
the  conscientious,  feverish  workers  who  give  their 
best  to  every  task,  who  are  determined  to  succeed, 
who  have  learned  from  hard  drudgery  the  value  of 
money  and  the  folly  of  squandering  it,  who  hunger 
for  work  as  the  soldier  craves  the  danger  which  is 
to  distinguish  him — they  are  not  usually  the  sons  of 
the  well-to-do,  the  lads  born  with  silver  spoons  in 
their  mouths. 

If  the  boys  of  to-day  are  not  up  to  the  old  stan- 
dard, their  parents'  means  may  be  to  blame.  Their 
very  money  is  apt  to  impose  a  handicap  on  the 
youngsters.  The  fond  father  who  has  wearily 
ascended  the  steep  hill  of  poverty  would  indemnify 
himself  in  his  children.  Where  he  has  hungered 
and  thirsted  and  toiled,  they  shall  take  their  ease. 
In  the  joys  and  delights  of  life,  in  its  sunshine,  its 
music,  its  gaiety,  its  leisure,  in  all  the  things  at 
which  he  could  only  cast  covetous  glances  they  shall 
revel.  The  inevitable  follows.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing up  his  children  to  shun  delights  and  live  labori- 
ous days,  to  cultivate  an  austere  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  life,  to  gird  up  their  loins  for  the  con- 
flict that  no  human  being  can  escape,  to  realize  that 
in  youth  the  happiness  of  achievement  is  infinitely 
richer  and  nobler  than  the  happiness  of  enjoyment, 
he  coddles  and  pampers  them.  Pleasure  becomes 
not  the  spice  but  the  diet  of  their  lives.  The  labor 
which  taxes  yet  develops  their  strength,  they  do 


grudgingly.  The  self-denial  which  looks  to  a  re- 
mote future  for  reward  and  joyfully  exchanges  the 
pewter  of  to-day  for  the  gold  of  twenty  years 
hence,  is  disliked. 

And  then  we  wonder  why  failure  is  the  common 
crown  of  such  discipline !  A  fine  chance  the  children 
of  ease  stand  against  the  Spartan  athletes  of  pov- 
erty, trained  to  the  last  ounce,  with  the  lust  of 
success  burning  in  their  veins!  jno.  h. 


ANOTHER  LITTLE  CHAT. 

Last  month  we  gave  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a 
chat  with  our  readers  concerning  the  plans  we  were 
making  for  the  Bulletin  during  1911.  We  have 
a  few  more  things  we  should  like  to  say,  and  we 
hope  you  will  all  draw  up  your  chairs  and  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes.  We  hope  and  believe  you  will 
be  interested. 

First,  about  the  price  list  in  the  rear  of  the 
Bulletin — the  department  known  as  "Current 
Prices"  beginning  on  advertising  page  53  in  this 
issue.  Do  you  ever  consult  this?  Do  you  find  it 
useful  to  you  in  your  business?  Would  you  like 
to  have  us  keep  it  ?  We  are  devoting  nearly  seven 
pages  of  valuable  space  to  this  list;  we  have  always 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  have  it  complete  and 
well  arranged ;  the  prices  are  corrected  every  month 
by  a  man  in  the  jobbing  trade  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  markets;  but,  much  as  we  have  tried  to 
make  this  feature  of  the  Bulletin  as  perfect  as 
possible,  we  sometimes  doubt  whether  our  readers 
really  find  it  useful.  Tell  us  honestly  and  frankly 
what  you  think  about  it.  Would  you  advise  us  to 
abandon  it  and  give  the  space  to  something  else? 

Last  month  we  announced  a  new  prize  department 
to  be  known  as  "Best  Soda  Formulas."  We  offered 
to  pay  $10  for  the  best  formula  and  $5  each  for  the 
two  next  best.  We  have  had  a  few  responses  to 
this  announcement,  but  not  as  many  as  we  ought  to 
have — although  we  are  writing  this  before  the 
January  Bulletin  has  been  out  very  long.  Let  us 
hear  from  everybody  with  a  good  soda  formula — 
something  new  and  original.  If  possible  we  should 
like  to  announce  the  winners  next  month  and  print 
the  prize  formulas  at  that  time. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  the  new  features  of  the 
Bulletin  last  month  we  made  no  mention  of  two 
departments  recently  established  in  the  journal. 
The  department  of  "Drug  Store  Sketches,"  begun 
three  or  four  months  ago,  has  had  some  very  read- 
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able  stories — stories  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
pharmaceutical  journalism.  We  hope  they  have 
helped  to  while  away  a  few  half-hours,  and  we  shall 
keep  them  up  at  least  for  a  while.  This  month, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  reprinting  a  contribution 
from  another  paper,  but  for  next  month  we  have 
an  exceedingly  clever  and  amusing  sketch  written 
for  us  by  a  young  woman  whose  work  began  the 
department  in  November — Cleo  C.  Long. 

As  for  the  new  department  of  "General  Essays," 
printed  on  the  last  regular  text  page  of  the  Bulle- 
tin^ we  didn't  expect  to  say  anything  about  it.  We 
are  frank  enough  to  confess  that  these  short  papers 
are  written  not  so  much  to  enlighten  the  pharma- 
ceutical world  as  to  enable  the  editor  to  get  certain 
thoughts  and  notions  out  of  his  system.  But  some- 
what to  our  surprise,  and  considerably  to  our 
pleasure,  these  short  essays  have  brought  us  a 
gratifying  number  of  very  appreciative  letters. 
Thanks,  friends,  thanks! 


"DOPE"  SELLING  DRAMATIZED. 

The  playlet  called  "Dope"  is  now  making  a  tour 
of  the  vaudeville  houses  of  the  country.  Last 
month  it  was  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  one  of  the 
low-priced  houses  in  Detroit,  and  we  put  our  pride 
behind  us  and  went  dowm  to  see  it.  This  "drama 
in  one  act"  was  written  by  the  wealthy  Chicago 
socialist,  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  and  it  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  socialistic  origin. 

Throughout  the  whole  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
of  the  play,  appeal  is  constantly  made  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  the  old  theme 
is  again  developed  that  while  the  poor  criminal  is 
always  hunted  down,  the  wealthy  malefactor  may 
do  what  he  pleases  and  laugh  at  the  law.  The 
playlet  tells  the  story  of  a  wretched  druggist  in  the 
slums  who  does  an  illegitimate  business  in  narcotics, 
but  the  whole  thing  is  a  horrible  travesty.  The 
druggist  himself  represents  a  "type"  which  couldn't 
be  found  in  three  drug  stores  in  the  land,  and  the 
miserable  victims  who  come  into  the  store  one  by 
one  after  their  dope  are  exaggerations  which  are 
melodramatic  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  presentation  is  depressing  in  effect  and  fun- 
damentally untrue  in  fact.  To  a  pharmacist  cher- 
ishing the  ideals  of  his  profession  it  is  discouraging 
to  have  a  thing  like  this  exhibited  in  all  the  leading 
[cities,  and  to  have  the   impression  conveyed  that 


dope-selling  is  more  or  less  general  in  the  drug 
stores  of  the  country.  Such  an  impression,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  made  by  the  drama. 

Only  the  week  before  another  play  was  presented 
in  Detroit  called  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine."  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  true  picture  of  prison  life,  but,  Hke 
"Dope,"  it  was  an  absurd  travesty  and  burlesque 
to  any  one  who  knew  the  real  facts.  The  warden 
was  a  cheap  politician ;  the  prisoners  were  emaciated 
victims  of  severe  discipline  and  poor  diet;  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  false  in  the  last  degree.  It 
would  seem  from  these  two  instances  that  a  certain 
class  of  playwrights  have  little  regard  for  truth, 
and  prefer  to  make  their  appeal  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  That  harm  is  done  by  the  false  in  art 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  false  in  life  apparently 
doesn't  trouble  the  consciences  of  such  writers. 


STRANGE   CARELESSNESS. 

A  few  business  men  of  St.  Louis  connected  with 
the  Credit  Men's  Association  have  recently  been 
gathering  some  interesting  information  regarding 
the  attitude  of  local  merchants  toward  their  fire 
insurance.  They  took  the  pains  to  visit  thirty  re- 
tailers in  different  lines,  asking  each  whether 
his  property  and  stock  of  goods  were  sufficiently 
covered  and  what  methods  had  been  adopted,  if  any, 
to  prevent  the  burning  up  of  his  property.  It  was 
found  that  only  one  of  the  thirty  had  been  careful 
enough  to  see  whether  his  policies  were  drawn  to  fit 
his  risk;  this  merchant  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
turning  them  over  to  his  attorney  for  an  examina- 
tion. In  three  cases  it  was  found  that  the  insured 
were  generating  illuminating  gas  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  insurance  companies  and  were  thus 
vitiating  their  policies.  In  every  instance,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  merchants  visited  were 
glad  to  listen  and  get  information.  * 

This  illustrates  again  what  we  pointed  out  edi- 
torially two  or  three  months  ago  in  the  Bulletin, 
that  not  only  druggists,  but  retailers  in  every  line, 
are  careless  about  the  important  subject  of  fire  insur- 
ance. They  do  not  seem  to  take  the  matter  seriously 
at  all.  How  they  can  afford  to  subject  themselves 
to  such  chances  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
Too  often  a  druggist  carries  no  insurance  whatso- 
ever and  suddenly  finds  that  a  fire  comes  along 
inconveniently  and  burns  up  all  his  earthly  posses- 
sions without  any  chance  of  getting  them  back. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 


TWO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF 
PHARMACY. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1909,  we  presented 
a  group  portrait  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Pharmacy.      We  are  now  showing  like- 


O.    J.    S.    BOBERG. 


nesses  of  two  of  these  gentlemen  in  conventional 
style— Mr.  O.  J.  S.  Boberg  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Allen. 


H.  B.  Allen. 


Mr.  Allen  hails  from  Richland  Center  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Mr.  Boberg  is  a  successful 
pharmacist  in  Eau  Claire.     It  is  well  known  to  stu- 


dents of  board  conditions  throughout  the  country 
that  the  Wisconsin  Board  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  the  United  States. 


LOUIS   EMANUEL. 

Mr.  Emanuel  is  pretty  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  for  several  years  been  one  of  the 
wheel  horses  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  was  for  two  or 
three  years  treasurer  of  the  organization.  In  Pitts- 
burg he  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  local  associa- 
tion, and  so  far  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
concerned  he  is  now  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  Mr.  Emanuel  at  times  wields  a  witty 
and  caustic  pen,  and  frequently  he  takes  the  floor  to 


Louis  Emanuel, 

express  his  convictions  in  no  uncertain  manner.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  he  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  existence  and  usually  presents  a  picture  of  studi- 
ous and  observing  interest.  Three  or  four  months 
ago  he  was  quite  active  as  one  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Pittsburg  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


TWO    DRUGGISTS    IN    POLITICS. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  Bulletin 
during  the  last  few  months  about  druggists  who 
were  candidates  for  public  office.  We  are  now 
showing  a  portrait  of  Frederick  W.  Mansfield,  of 
Boston,  who  was  made  the  Democratic  provisional 
nominee  for  governor  in  Massachusetts  last  fall. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  a  deadlock  at  the  State 
convention  prevented  the  nomination  of  any 
candidate,  and  that  Mr.  Mansfield  was  unanimously 
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chosen  to  head  the  ticket  unless  and  until  agreement 
could  later  be  reached  on  some  one  of  the  two  or 
three  candidates  whose  supporters  were  vigorously 
insisting  on  their  nomination.  Mr.  Foss  was  later 
nominated  and  elected,  Mr.  Mansfield  withdrawing 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  at  present  a  practicing  lawyer  in 


Frederick  W.  Mansfield, 
Provisional  candidate  last  fall  for  governor  in  Massachusetts. 

Boston.  He  began  life,  however,  as  a  drug  clerk 
and  was  registered  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Pharmacy  in  1898.  It  has  been  stated  also  that  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  but  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  writing 
to  confirm  the  statement.  At  any  rate,  he  confined 
his  attentions  to  pharmacy  until,  becoming  quite  an 


orator,  and  gaining  political  popularity  and  influ- 
ence, he  decided  upon  the  law  as  being  under  the 
circumstances  a  more  congenial  occupation.  He 
stands  very  well  with  his  party  and  is  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  strength  and  promise. 

Edward  P.  Dehner,  whose  portrait  we  are  also 


Edward  P.  Dehner  of  Cleveland. 

showing  this  month,  is  another  Democratic  druggist 
in  politics.  Mr.  Dehner  is  in  business  in  Cleveland 
and  he  was  candidate  for  County  Commissioner  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  last  election.  His  two 
stores  are  at  3403  Detroit  Avenue,  N.  W.,  and  W. 
G5th  Street  and  Fir  Avenue,  and  he  enjoys  a  very 
profitable  and  successful  business. 


John  Krause,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Democratic  member  of  the  State 
senate. 


W.  F.  Blackstone,  Georgetown, 
Delaware,  another  State  sen- 
ator. 


W.  W.  Albers,  Wausau,  Wis- 
consin, still  a  third  senator— Dem- 
ocratic. 


Albert  W.  Miller,  Hartland, 
Maine,  representative  in  the  State 
legislature. 


Fonr  more  dra[|^lsf-poIlticlans. 
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Starting  in  South  Africa,  we  are  showing  here  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  pharmacy  of  W.  Whyte  in  Roodepoort  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  structure  is  unique. 


Here  we  have  the  interior  of  the  Whyte  pharmacy  in  South  Africa. 
In  the  department  of  "  Business  Hints  "  in  this  issue  we  are  show- 
ing another  very  interesting  photograph  sent  in  by  Mr.  Whyte. 


Skipping  over  to  Australia  now,  we  present  the  interior  of  a 
pharmacy  in  Tasmania— that  of  Hatton  &  Laws  in  the  city  of  Laun- 
ceston.    The  fixtures  are  made  of  Tasmanian  blackwood. 


The  photograph  of  this  store  in  the  Philippines  is  unfortunately 
not  very  distinct.  The  store  is  located  in  the  town  of  Angelus  in  the 
Province  of  Luzon. 


m  E.C.KERKER.  52i 
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Getting  back  to  American  soil,  we  show  here  the  store  of  the 
Harrington  Drug  Co.  at  6th  Avenue  and  Summit  Street  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio— quite  a  contrast  to  the  others. 


Still  in  Ohio,  we  illustrate  in  this  cut  the  establishment  of  E.  C. 
Kerker  of  Zanesville,  of  which  the  proprietor  is  presumably  the 
gentleman  standing  at  the  left. 


Dra|{  Stores  In  Various  Countries. 
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J.  V.  Ritschel  is  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  located  at 
761  Snelling  Avenue  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  bears  evidence  of  pros- 
perous custom. 


This  store,  located  in  Willows,  Cal.,  is  called  the  "  Postoffice  Phar- 
macy," and  the  proprietor  thus  seeks  to  make  capital  of  the  fact 
that  he  conducts  a  sub-station  for  the  government. 


Mr.  Cron,  proprietor  of  this  store  in  Somcrville,  N.  J.,  had  a  live 
monkey  in  the  left  window  and  a  placard  reading  "  Don't  monkey 
with  that  kof — take  Cron's  White  Pine  !  " 


The  Palmetto  Drug  Co.  in  Mullins.  S.  C,  has  a  prosperous  estab- 
lishment. W.  L.  Adden,  Ph.G.,  the  energetic  manager  of  the  store, 
is  the  first  figure  at  the  left. 


Sorrell's  Drug  Co.  has  one  of  the  finest  stores  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  incidentally  a  large  soda  business  is  enjoyed,  as  may  well 
be  imagined  from  the  picture. 


This  handsome  establishment  was  equipped  by  the  Wilmartb 
Show  Case  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  its  appear- 
ance ought  to  make  it  prosperous. 


Six  Dmi  Stores  in  America. 


FOURTEEN  STORES  UNDER  ONE  HEAD. 

The  Remarkable  Success  of  W.  G.  Marshall  of  Cleveland — Sales  A^^reifate  a  Million  Dollars  a  Year 

— Plans  Made  for  a  Fourteen-story  Building  at  the  Entrance  to  the  New  Subway — A  Branch 

Store  to  Occupy  Three  Floors,  and  the  Rest  Intended  for  Doctors*  Offices — The 

Man  Himself  and  His  Beautiful  Summer  Home. 

By  JOHN  HELFMAN. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  W.  G.  Marshall  went  to 
Cleveland  and  started  in  business  for  himself. 
To-day  he  owns  14  stores  in  that  city  which  do  an 
aggregate  business  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  and 
the  sales  are  still  growing! 

Mr.  Marshall  has  built  up  a  remarkable  organiza- 
tion. Each  store  manager  is  a  graduate,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  main  establishment,  where  he  has 
worked  under  the  personal  tutelage  of  Mr,  Marshall 
himself  and  his  able  assistant  Frank  Hawkins.  In 
that  way  each  manager  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
firm's  methods.  Mr.  Marshall  himself  received  his 
early  training  in  the  drug  store  of  L.  H,  Yeomans, 
one  of  the  foremost  pharmacists  of  Canada. 

A  14-STORY  DRUG  AND  MEDICAL  BUILDING. 

Far  from  satisfying  his  ambition,  success  has 
only  served  to  spur  Mr.  Marshall  on  to  further 
efforts.  At  present  he  is  contracting  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  14-story  drug  and  medical  building 


The  fourteen- story  drug  and  medical  building  soon  to  be  erected  by 
Mr.  Marshall  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  West  Side  Market  House 
Square,  opposite  an  entrance  and  exit  of  the  new  Cleveland  subway. 


that  will  probably  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  site  will  be  the  property  now 
occupied  by  the  main  store  at  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Square  Streets.  The  building  now  standing 
will  be  torn  down,  and  the  stock  transferred  tem- 
porarily to  the  two  buildings  immediately  adjoining, 
which  Mr,  Marshall  has  purchased  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  business  while  the  new 
structure  is  under  way.  As  Mr,  Marshall  himself 
explained :  "I  didn't  care  to  close  up  shop  here  for 
a  whole  year.    Now  I  have  only  to  move  next  door." 

Some  may  consider  this  whole  undertaking  rather 
venturesome.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  Mr,  Marshall  is 
too  shrewd  a  man  to  take  a  step  like  this  without 
good  reason.  It  happens  that  the  new  subway 
already  approved  by  the  voters  of  Cleveland  will 
have  a  down-town  entrance  and  exit  on  the  square 
contiguous  to  Mr.  Marshall's  property.  That  alone 
gives  the  place  immense  possibilities.  Thousands 
of  people  will  land  there  daily,  not  only  from  the 
city  but  from  the  towns  about,  which  will  make  the 
corner  extremely  valuable,  Mr,  Marshall  feels  he 
has  a  wonderful  proposition  there.  The  subway 
should  increase  the  value  of  the  property  by  $100,- 
000.  Having  obtained  a  99  years'  lease  of  the  site, 
Mr.  Marshall  proposes  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Later  he  will  put  up  another  tall  structure  on  his 
o\Vn  property  immediately  adjoining  the  proposed 
14-story  building. 

REAL   ESTATE    DEALS. 

Thus  Mr.  Marshall's  real  estate  dealings  are 
becoming  extensive.  It  has  all  along  been  his  aim 
to  own  his  store  sites.  So  he  has  been  gradually 
acquiring  one  building  after  another  as  his  chain  of 
pharmacies  has  developed.  Recently  he  bought  the 
property  of  the  drug  store  now  located  at  the  corner 
opposite  the  West  Side  Market  House  with  a  view 
to  occupying  it  when  the  lease  of  the  present  tenant 
expires — another  example  of  his  acumen  in  real 
estate  deals.  Directly  across  the  street  is  being 
built    the    new    Market    House    costing    $150,000. 
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That    is   bound 
valuable  corner. 


to   make   the   Marshall   branch   a 
Mr.  Marshall  has  big  hopes  for 


his  Market  House  Drug  Store.  He  believes  it  will 
be  second  only  to  his  West  Side  Pharmacy,  now  the 
biggest  profit-maker  in  the  Marshall  chain. 

Certainly  Mr.  Marshall  is  an  opportunist  with  a 
marked  acquisitive  instinct,  a  type  of  man  not  un- 
common in  Cleveland.      One  can  hardly  visit  that 
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The  Marshall  store  at  the  Euclid  Avenue  entrance  to  the  Taylor  Arcade- 
one  of  the  chain  of  fourteen  establishments. 

city  of  wealth  without  coming  away  with  the  feeling 
so  well  expressed  in  Thackeray's  "The  Childe  of 
Godesberg."  "Depend  upon  it,  there  is  something 
we  do  not  wot  in  that  mysterious  overcoming  of 
circumstances  by  great  individuals;  that  apt  and 
wondrous  conjuncture  of  the  hour  and  the  man." 

So  far  as  we  know  Mr.  Marshall's  activities  have 
always  been  confined  to  the  drug  business.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  Rexall  Com- 
pany and  now  owns  considerable  stock  in  that 
organization.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  promising 
locations.  Not  long  ago  he  took  over  a  grocery 
store  which  occupied  two  rooms  at  the  corner  of 
Superior  and  East  105th  Streets.  The  place  now 
stands  transformed  into  a  beautiful  drug  store.  In 
a  city  like  Cleveland  where  rents  are  high  such 
\entures  call  for  no  little  knowledge  of  real  estate 
values. 

Reverting  to  the  fourteen-story  structure,  Mr. 
Marshall  feels  that  there  is  need  of  an  office  building 
for  medical  men  in  this  section  of  Cleveland.  There 
is  not  a  doctor  at  that  end  of  the  city.  People  on 
the  west  side  have  to  pass  the  square  and  go  a  mile 
further  up  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  reaching 
a  physician's  office.  It  is  Mr.  Marshall's  intention 
therefore  to  devote  the  first  three  stories  of  the  new 
building  to  his  pharmacy  and  arrange  the  rest  for 


doctors  and  dentists.  Compressed  air,  hot,  cold 
and  ice  waters,  electricity,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
a  physician's  office  will  be  installed. 

The  building  will  be  made  of  white  tile  brick 
costing  $85  a  thousand.  Reproached  for  such 
seeming  extravagance,  Mr.  Marshall  replied :  "We 
can  rent  this  space  for  $1.50  a  square  foot  and 
nothing  is  too  good."  With  the  building  of  the 
subway,  and  people  landing  from  all  parts  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Marshall's  new 
store,  the  location  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country, 

GATHERED    MANY    IDEAS    ABROAD. 

Many  of  the  ideas  for  the  new  building  Mr. 
Marshall  gathered  while  abroad.  A  schooled  and 
veteran  traveler,  every  time  he  came  to  a  new  town 
he  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  pharmacies.  In  this 
way  he  gathered  a  host  of  ideas  that  will  be  observed 
in  constructing  the  new  store.  "Even  in  the  small 
towns,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "I  sometimes  receive 
some  useful  suggestion." 

Several  proposed  features  of  the  new  building 
are  doubtless  patterned  after  the  foreign  pharmacies. 
A  few  have  a  distinctly  Parisian  flavor.  There  will 
be  a  manicurist  in  the  place,  and  she  will  be  located 
on  the  mezzanine  balcony  which  runs  completely 


The  Marshall  branch  at  East  105th  and  Superior  Streets— the  latest  one 
established. 

around  the  salesroom  on  the  first  floor.  Near  by 
will  be  the  ladies'  toilet  articles  and  perfume  depart- 
ments where  women  will  be  waited  upon  by  sales- 
ladies. The  telephone  booths  will  also  be  located 
on  the  mezzanine  floor.  You  see  the  purpose  of 
this  arrangement :  On  ascending  the  marble  stairs 
leading  to  the  mezzanine  balcony  where  all  these 
auxiliary  departments  are  situated,  one  can't  help 
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The  house  itself. 


The  Marshall  family. 
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A  beautiful  view  on  the  estate. 


Iris  grows  liberally  along  the  lake  shore. 


Mr.  Marshall's  son,  George  G.,  canoeing  on  the  lake.  Another  pretty  view. 

Views  of  "Rock  Run  Farm,"  Mr.  Marshall's  coantry  estate  some  miles  ont  of  Cleveland. 
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getting  a  view  of  the  entire  establishment.  Looking 
down  on  the  show-cases  below  the  customer  will  see 
here  a  display  of  candy,  there  an  assortment  of 
rubber  goods,  and  yonder  something  else  that  will 
at  once  suggest  a  purchase.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
recognized  a  principle  in  modern  merchandizing  that 
the  more  visible  the  goods,  the  better  they  sell. 

There  will  be  six  big  show  w'indows  on  Superior 
Street,  the  cigar  department  being  located  between 
the  middle  two.  There  will  be  four  entrances,  two 
facing  the  square  and  two  on  Superior  Street.  The 
ground  floor  will  be  21  fieet  six  inches  high.  The 
top  floor  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  vaults 
where  the  occupants  may  rent  space  for  storing 
papers  and  valuables. 

THE  MARSHALL  SYSTEM. 

One  may  ask :  "How  does  Mr.  Marshall  keep 
track  of  all  his  stores?"  It  is  notorious  that  this 
Pharmaceutical  Baron  spends  only  a  few  hours  a 
day  in  his  ofiice,  where  he  stays  just  long  enough  to 
read  his  mail  and  settle  the  problems  that  come  up 
in  the  business.  He  is  never  "fussed."  Stout  and 
jovial,  with  a  smile  that  won't  come  off,  he  appears 
to  be  anything  but  a  man  of  cares.  If  the  foreman 
on  his  farm  wants  a  half-hour's  time  to  complain 
about  one  of  the  hands  for  having  been  too  hilarious 
the  night  before,  he  may  have  it.  Mr.  Marshall 
may  even  open  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  the 
quotations  on  farm  produce  and  give  the  foreman  a 
few  pointers  on  the  price  of  timothy  or  clover.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  work  might  weigh  heavily  on 
some  men,  but  Mr.  Marshall  is  always  himself, 
serene  and  unruffled.  Just  outside  of  his  office  some 
one  pinned  a  sign  on  the  wall :  "Ridicule  is  only  a 
shower.     Hoist  your  umbrella  and  let  it  rain." 

To  leave  the  man  for  a  moment  and  return  to  his 
system:  Marshall's  complacency,  his  leisure,  his 
opportunities  for  travel  are  explained  in  a  single 
word — organization.  By  the  system  now  in  vogue 
among  the  Marshall  pharmacies,  the  chief  knows 
just  what  business  each  store  is  doing.  On  Mon- 
days his  store  managers  convene  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Hawkins  to  get  posted  on  prices  and  other 
things.  Here  they  discuss  everything  of  importance 
in  the  work.  If  a  man  has  had  any  altercations 
with  a  customer,  Mr.  Marshall  hears  the  facts  and 
the  trouble  is  ironed  out.  But  above  these  verbal 
reports  coming  from  the  managers  are  the  business 
records  kept  in  every  store  and  submitted  to  Mr. 
Marshall  at  regular  intervals.  At  present  each 
store  is  showing  a  gratifying  gain  over  the  year 


before.  No  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's liberal  attitude  toward  his  store  managers. 
They  get  plenty  of  time  off,  good  salaries,  and  a 
percentage  of  the  earnings.  With  this  profit-shar- 
ing scheme  in  vogue  throughout  the  chain,  every 
lieutenant  in  the  firm  is  encouraged  to  give  the 
business  his  best  efforts.  The  buying  for  all  the 
stores  is  done  by  Mr.  Frank  Hawkins,  who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Marshall  for  19  years. 

Asked  about  the  help  question,  Mr.  Marshall  re- 
plied :  "The  boys  entering  the  business  to-day  are 
not  up  to  the  old  standard.  By  far  the  best  boys 
we  get  are  from  the  country  pharmacy  colleges. 
Nearly  all  my  managers  and  my  best  men  came  from 
the  country.     Very  few  are  from  the  cities." 

In  the  main  pharmacy,  where  the  branch  managers 
receive  their  initial  training,  each  clerk  has  special 
duties  to  perform.  Every  man  has  charge  of  a 
separate  section  of  stock.  Every  day  he  makes  a 
list  of  the  goods  needed  in  his  department,  checks 
up  the  shortages,  and  replenishes  his  shelves  from 
the  stock-room. 

Once  a  year  Mr.  Marshall  has  an  anniversary  sale 
in  which  souvenirs  are  given  away.  A  special  sale 
is  held  monthly,  announcements  being  made  in  the 
chief  local  newspapers.  Full-page  ads.  are  used. 
All  this  costs  money,  but  it  brings  large  returns, 
especially  in  the  form  of  big  mail  orders. 

BOOKKEEPING  METHODS. 

Mr.  Marshall's  stores  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  city.  They  may  be  found  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  To  keep  his  eye  on  such  wide- 
spread interests  would,  we  repeat,  be  a  difficult  task 
were  it  not  for  the  admirable  organization  of  the 
business.  It  is  so  systematized  that  the  owner 
always  knows  the  condition  of  each  store.  His 
bookkeeping  system  is  probably  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  At  the  end  of  every  month  he  can  tell 
the  sales  and  profits  of  each  store.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  specimen  page  where  invoice  payments 
are  recorded : 
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(Goods  re- 
turned or 
broken.) 

60.00 

In  the  specimen  page  here  reproduced,  the  general 
convenience  of  the  system  is  quite  apparent.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  bill  is  $50.      The  freight  was 
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$1,  the  discount  $2,  and  other  deductions  $7,  which 
total  $10.  Subtracting  that  amount  from  $50 
gives  $40,  the  amount  of  the  check.  In  the  column 
for  remarks  are  given  the  reasons  for  deductions. 
Mr.  Marshall  takes  advantage  of  all  discounts.  As 
he  says  himself :  "They  pay  the  salaries  of  many 
clerks."  Mr.  Marshall  discounts  all  bills  in  ten 
days.  One  bookkeeper  pays  all  the  bills.  As  soon 
as  a  bill  comes  in,  it  is  put  on  the  discount  sheet. 
In  the  morning  the  bookkeeper  in  arranging  the 
day's  work  says:  "I  must  pay  so  and  so."  Then 
he  proceeds  to  take  off  the  discount,  files  the  bill  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

A  little  slip  tells  the  bank  balance.  In  totaling 
the  amount  of  the  checks,  in  two  minutes  it  is 
possible  to  tell  how  much  money  the  firm  has  on 
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A  specimen  page  from  the  sales  accounting  book  kept  in  each  one  of 
the  branch  stores.  On  each  page  is  made  a  weekly  report  of  the  sales 
registered  by  the  branch. 

hand.  The  bank  really  does  part  of  the  book- 
keeping, for  its  figures  must  conform  with  those  of 
Mr.  Marshall.  An  error  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
would  be  revealed  at  once  by  Mr.  Marshall's  books, 
and  vice  versa,  an  error  on  his  part  would  be 
detected  by  the  bank  records.  The  checks  are  num- 
bered by  series.  For  example,  one  reads  D  1543. 
The  balance  figures  must  tally  with  those  of  the 
bank.  There  is  an  up-to-date  system  of  filing  bills 
in  the  main  office.  The  bills  of  each  firm  of  whom 
Mr.  Marshall  buys  are  kept  in  a  separate  envelope. 
Each  branch  store  has  its  own  bank,  14  different 
banks  being  employed  in  all. 

Each  pharmacy  keeps  a  sales-accounting  book,  the 
character  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  page 
reproduced  herewith.  It  represents  the  weekly 
report  of  an  individual  store.  Every  page  in  the 
cash-book  is  a  duplicate  of  this  sheet.     In  the  lower 


left  is  a  comparison  of  a  week's  sales  with  those  of 
the  corresponding  time  the  year  before.  This,  of 
course,  tells  the  chief  and  his  branch  managers  just 
what  progress  each  store  is  making.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Marshall's  right-hand  man,  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  Hall  &  Lyon  system  which  he  has  adopted  gen- 
erally. He  follows  their  plan,  for  instance,  in 
taking  care  of  prescriptions  and  filing  them.  In  the 
Marshall  chain  at  the  end  of  every  month  it  is 
possible  to  tell  the  expenses,  stock  and  profits  of 
each  store. 

FLOWERS   HIS   HOBBY. 

From  a  narrative  about  the  Marshall  business  the 
reader  may  suppose  that  the  owner  is  a  man  so 
steeped  in  business  that  he  has  no  time  for  other 
interests.  That  is  a  mistake.  His  is  the  full  life. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  an  esthete  and  epicure  of  the  first 
water.  Fond  of  the  beautiful,  his  love  of  flowers 
amounts  to  a  hobby.  Just  outside  of  the  city  he 
has  a  country  estate — Rock  Run  Farm — covering 
500  acres.  At  present  he  is  cultivating  a  part  of 
the  land  and  making  a  park  of  the  rest.  There  are 
15  miles  of  roadway  with  bridges  at  intervals  cross- 
ing the  streams.  The  house  itself  is  a  beautiful 
stone  building  made  of  granite  blue  and  gray  hard- 
heads taken  off  the  farm  itself.  In  front  are  ten 
acres  of  lawn  and  a  tennis  court.  Running  from 
the  house  to  the  lake  is  a  pergola  2400  feet  long  with 
a  cement  walk  the  entire  length.  The  house  is  305 
feet  above  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Ohio  Canal 
which  runs  by  the  foot  of  the  estate.  Situated  400 
feet  above  Cleveland,  it  commands  a  view  of  45 
miles  both  ways.  There  are  pear  and  apple 
orchards,  raspberry  gardens  and  flowers  in  abund- 
ance. In  the  house  75  pots  of  narcissus  plants 
bloom  the  year  around.  So  commonly  is  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's fancy  known  that  the  members  of  the  press 
have  admitted:      "The  Duke  raises  good  flowers." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Gardening 
Association,  Mr.  Marshall  took  first  prize  on  three 
counts— quality,  quantity,  and  originality.  His 
house  is  a  succession  of  bulbs.  In  winter  he  has  as 
many  as  3000  pots  on  hand.  At  Thanksgiving 
season  the  narcissus  blooms,  and  the  pots  are 
brought  forward  till  April.  Many  of  the  flowers 
go  to  friends  and  hospitals.  Witch-hazel  grows 
wild  on  the  farm  and  is  sometimes  collected  in  a 
handsome  bower  to  be  used  for  decorating  the 
tables  at  some  dinner — a  part  of  Mrs.  Marshall's 
charities.  Incidentally  she  may  supply  the  potatoes 
also. 
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^■om  Holland.  From  six  to  a  dozen  are  put  in  a 
pot  and  buried  in  the  ground.  During  November 
or  December  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  and 
put  into  a  cold  cellar.  Those  that  are  most  ad- 
vanced are  then  set  below  the  window  in  the  billiard- 
room  where  they  remain  until  they  are  ready  to 
bloom.  "It  is  so  easy!"  remarks  Mr.  Marshall. 
"If  more  people  knew  how  to  raise  bulbs,  they 
would  certainly  enjoy  it !  It  involves  little  expense 
and  you  have  a  beautiful  display  of  flowers  in  your 
home  the  year  round."  The  border  of  the  lake  is 
planted  with  Japanese,  Siberian,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man iris,  so  that  from  early  spring  till  late  fall  there 
are  different  kinds  of  iris  blooming. 

Aside  from  the  cultivation  on  the  farm,  Mr. 
Marshall  has  taken  pains  to  preserve  200  acres  of 
original  forest  woodland.  This  stands  unchanged. 
He  allows  no  birds  or  animals  to  be  shot  on  it. 
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THE  MARSHALL  FAMILY. 

Sharing  the  pleasures  of  this  place  are  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall and  the  two  boys.  The  older  boy,  George  G. 
Marshall,  is  an  athletic  fellow  now  taking  an  A.B. 
course  at  Western  Reserve.  Later  he  will  enter  his 
father's  business.  Wentworth  is  the  younger  lad. 
Lovers  of  dogs  will  not  permit  us  to  omit  mention 
of  the  blue-ribbon  collie,  a  beautiful  thoroughbred 
animal  seen  lying  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the 
pictures. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  found 
a  way  of  escaping  at  frequent  intervals  from  the 
cares  of  business.  Besides  spending  much  time  at 
his  country  home,  Mr.  Marshall  travels  consider- 
ably. He  not  only  works  but  has  leisure  to  think, 
which  may  in  a  measure  explain  his  success.  He  is 
not  so  buried  in  details  as  to  have  no  time  to  plan 
bigger  things.  Yes,  Marshall  lives  the  full  life — 
and  the  successful  life! 


THE  BUYING  AND  SELLING  OF  SOAP. 

A  Refreshing  and  Interesting  Article  —  Qualities   that   Count    in  Selectinfl  a  Brand  —  A  Consideration 
of  the  Wrapper,  Aroma,  Profit,  Advertising,  and  Other  Points  of  Importance. 

By  GROVE  B.  BREWER. 


Carefully  wound  in  absorbent  cotton  and  packed 
in  the  recess  of  a  child's  "treasure"  box,  there  was 
found  the  other  day  a  little  baby — of  soap.  Seven- 
teen years  have  passed  since  this  "treasure"  was 
packed  away — a  souvenir  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893 — and  the  "child" 
now  grown  to  manhood  pulls  it  forth,  inhales  the 
pleasing  odor,  smiles  because  he  can't  help  it,  and 
albeit  loves  it  just  as  much  as  he  did  when  he  first 
deposited  it  in  the  box. 

When  we  deal  in  soaps,  then,  brother  pharma- 
cists, we  have  got  something  of  more  interest  to  the 
individual  than  we  imagine.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  purchaser  "loves"  the  soap  he  buys,  especially  if 
he  adheres  to  one  kind,  just  as  did  the  man  above. 

And  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  profitable 
side-lines  that  a  druggist  can  handle,  soap  takes  its 
place  among  the  things  it  becomes  an  actual  pleasure 
to  buy  and  sell. 

When  an  agent  comes  into  my  store  to  sell  me 
soaps  I  take  time  to  give  him  full  consideration. 
First  of  all,  his  line  is  undoubtedly  new — and  I  take 


it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  line  we  are  to  treat 
to-day,  since  to  my  mind  every  drug  store  ought  to 
keep  a  supply  of  the  standard,  nationally  advertised 
lines  of  soaps.  By  these  I  mean  soaps  that  are 
advertised  extensively  in  such  magazines  as  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
the  Delineator,  and  the  few  greater  publications  that 
are  really  "national."  First  of  all,  then,  let  us  say 
that  this  is  a  new  line  of  soap  and  it  is  up  to  me  to 
test  it. 

If  cakes  have  been  previously  forwarded  for  trial 
use,  I  perhaps  give  it  an  immediate  trial  in  water. 
It  lathers  freely  or  not;  it  tastes,  yes,  tastes  of  that 
peculiar  almost  almond  flavor  that  denotes  alkali,  or 
it  does  not;  it  carries  the  scent  of  the  flowers  with 
it  down  to  the  last  wafer — does  it  ?  Well,  you  can't 
tell  then,  but  one  infallible  test  is  to  cut  the  cake  in 
two  and  then  place  the  center  of  the  cake  to  the 
nostrils.  No  amount  of  scent  in  the  paper  wrapper 
will  help  out  here ;  the  test  is  sure.  And  right  here, 
let  me  say  that  outside  of  the  advertised  lines,  it's 
the  wrapper  that  sells  the  soap. 
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HOW  THE  WRAPPER  SELLS  THE  SOAP. 

If  I  were  putting  up  a  low-priced  soap  for  toilet 
purposes,  selling,  say,  at  "3  for  a  quarter,"  I  think 
I  would  lithograph  my  soap  wrapper  in  every  color 
of  the  rainbow,  with  lots  of  double  dyed  gold  on 
top,  and  then — sell  the  soap.  Of  course  I  mean  this 
from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 

Your  fair-haired  lady  who  enters  your  store, 
nicely  dressed,  modest,  steps  up  to  the  counter. 
Your  clerk  approaches,  meanwhile  studying  his 
customer  if  he  knows  his  business  to  determine  what 
grade  will  please  her  and  make  the  sale  quickly. 
He  has  the  whole  range  of  possibility  before  him. 
The  game  to  him  gets  interesting;  but  to  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  it  is  solely  one  of  buying  seriously, 
profitably,  pleasurably,  quickly. 

Now  from  just  one  man's  experience  as  a  drug- 
gist the  consideration  runs  something  like  this : 
"We  have  an  excellent  scented  soap  here  at  3  for  25 
cents,"  begins  the  clerk,  handing  out  the  line  that  is 
being  pushed  because  of  its  merits  for  quality  that 
satisfies  the  customer.  If  your  store  is  in  the 
fashionable  shopping  district  and  your  customer  is 
"one  of  the  four  hundred  of  your  city,"  she  will  say : 
"No,  I  neglected  to  mention  I  wanted  Blank's 
Soap."  The  clerk:  "We  haven't  Blank's  soap,  but 
here  is  an  excellent  soap  of  the  same  nature,  recom- 
mended highly — " 

But  he  never  gets  any  further.  Your  fair  lady 
elevates,  her  head.  "Oh,  you  haven't  that  kind. 
Very  well,  I  will  go  elsewhere." 

Some  families  have  been  known  to  cling  to  one 
kind  of  soap  for  years  and  years,  perhaps  something 
that  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  used.  If 
you  want  to  please  these  people,  your  store  being  in 
their  district,  you  must  keep  the  goods  they  want. 

SUITING  YOUR  STOCK  TO  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  better  class  of 
trade  almost  invariably  knozv  what  they  want.  They 
ask  for  it  by  name;  buy  quickly  and  go  out.  The 
medium  class  of  trade,  the  three-for-a-quarter  class, 
and  sometimes  the  three-for-50-cent  class,  rarely 
know  what  they  want.  They  are  influenced  largely 
by  the  attractiveness  of  the  package,  never  buy  the 
same  kind  twice,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  order  it  so 
many  times  that  you  know  their  favorite.  And  if 
your  store  is  in  the  factory  district,  your  sales  at 
times  will  run  to  grit  soaps ;  and  in  all  places  a  small 
proportion  of  medicated  soaps.  If  your  store  is  in 
the  market  district  or  the  poorer  home  district,  what 


will  the  good  mother  of  six  buy,  who  comes  in  to 
your  store  in  "calico  wrapper"  attire,  with  two  little 
tots  clinging  to  her  dress  on  opposite  sides  ?  What 
will  she  buy?  Castile?  Yes.  Six  big  bars  of 
Ivory?  Yes.  No  fancy  wrappers;  no  perfumed 
products  will  enter  into  her  purchase  lists,  for  she 
has  to  adhere  to  the  strictest  form  of  economy;  and 
she  does  so,  in  spite  of  that  present-day  American 
spirit  of  extravagance  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
guilty  of. 

And  then,  too,  I  believe,  from  a  somewhat  super- 
ficial study,  that  women  buy  50  per  cent  of  the  soaps 
sold;  that  more  soaps  are  sold  in  the  summer-time 
or  under  southern  skies  than  in  winter  or  in 
northern  territories;  that  fancy  packages  sell  best 
during  the  holidays;  that  in  the  better  districts  50 
per  cent  know  and  ask  for  certain  kinds  of  soap, 
this  fact  being  due  to  the  wonderful  system  of 
educational  and  sales  creating  advertising  of  recent 
years  by  manufacturers  of  soaps.  I  believe  further 
that  in  the  product  itself,  the  price,  the  quality  and 
the  elegance  of  the  package  are  the  determining 
factors  that  go  to  create  a  demand;  and  that  the 
really  high  priced  goods  of  the  very  best  quality, 
advertised  extensively,  sell  best  to  the  floating 
population,  travelers  and  theatrical  people;  while 
the  highest  priced  lines,  unadvertised  as  well  as 
advertised,  sell  to  the  wealthy  people  and  the 
younger  members  of  society. 

SHOULD  THE  DEALER  ADVERTISE  SOAPS? 

No  dealer  who  acquaints  himself  however  slightly 
with  the  rules  of  successful  retail  advertising,  can 
fail  to  see  the  immense  advantage  of  linking  his 
advertising  with  that  of  the  manufacturer  by 
announcing  that  he  has  the  goods.  The  newspaper, 
if  your  store  is  down-town,  is  of  course  the  most 
excellent  medium  for  quick  returns  and  the  winning 
of  public  confidence.  And  yet  while  spending 
several  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  myself,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  a  big  window  display  of  attractive  soaps  makes 
the  goods  "move"  surely  as  the  sun  sets.  The  win- 
dow must  be  attractively  arranged  of  course,  and 
must  be  confined  to  a  display  of  one  kind  of  soap; 
the  prices  must  be  stated;  the  goods  shown  to  the 
best  advantage;  the  great  spirit  of  "creating  the 
desire"  must  be  breathed  into  the  exhibit  there  and 
on  the  counters  containing  the  same  goods  within 
the  store.  Surely  a  store  that  increases  its  business 
each  year  ought  to  show  a  proportionate  increase 
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in  its  soap  department.  If  yours  doesn't,  study 
(ouv  locality,  your  trade,  and  then — advertise  soap 
that  appeals  to  "your  people."      The  field  is  ever 

ndening.  Shaving  soaps  in  sticks,  in  powder  and 
paste  tempt  buyers  and  tend  to  increase  trade. 

[ore  kinds  are  being  nationally  advertised  as  years 
10    by — and    advertising    increases    consumption. 

'^hat  is  more,  we  druggists  are  beginning  to  see  the 
food  business  sense  of  pushing  a  line  that,  as  I 
igure  it,  pays  on  the  average  about  40  per  cent 

ross  profit. 

HE  BELIEVES  IN  SOAP. 

And  so,  of  the  ten  show-cases  in  my  store  I 
ievote  one  to  soaps.      I  favor  window  displays  for 


moving  the  goods.  I  believe  in  the  attractive 
package.  And  I  think  that  even  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  buying  of  soap  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  is  three-quarters  "love"  for  the 
product  and  one-quarter  a  matter  of  alkali  and 
grease  perfectly  combined,  that  you  will  at  least  say 
that  soap,  as  you  know  it,  is  a  clean,  profitable  line 
to  handle  and  is  certainly  not  repellant  as  a  product 
or  as  a  buying  or  selling  proposition  to  any  one, 
except  to  the  little  boy  who  said : 

"Say,  fellers,  I  haven't  washed  my  hands  or  face 
with  SOAP  for  two  months.  Why  should  I  ?  Didn't 
I  go  in  swimmin'  in  the  creek  every  day  this 
summer?" 


WHAT  IS  SALESMANSHIP? 

An  Attempt  to  Define  It — The  Fallacy  of  Some  of  the  Current  Opinions  on  the  Sabject. 

By  H.  F.  GOODRICH. 

Anoka,  Minnesota. 


For  some  months  the  various  trade  journals  have 
been  full  of  articles  on  salesmanship.  Many  of 
these  preachments  have  been  of  real  value  to  the 
clerk  or  traveling  salesman  and  have  been  based 
upon  real  horse  sense.  Others  have  been  of  such 
nature  that  if  taken  without  liberal  doses  of  salt 
would  give  a  man  a  perverted  idea  of  salesmanship. 

"The  true  definition  of  salesmanship,"  writes  a 
contributor  to  a  recent  magazine,*  "is  the  art  or 
science  of  selling  goods.  .  .  .  Any  one  can  sell 
that  which  a  customer  wants,  but  it  is  the  creating 
of  the  demand  or  the  aw^akening  of  the  interest  that 
requires  salesmanship.  .  .  .  If  I  wish  to  purchase 
a  hat  I  go  into  a  hat  store.  The  salesman  shows 
me  a  hat,  tells  me  it  is  the  latest  style,  and  states  the 
price.  I  pay  for  it  and  walk  out.  That  is  not 
salesmanship. 

"If  the  salesman,  after  selling  me  what  I  have 
asked  for,  proceeds  to  show  me  other  goods  (canes, 
umbrellas,  gloves,  or  other  articles)  and  I  buy,  he 
has  awakened  in  me  a  dominant  interest,  and 
effected  a  sale  of  goods  which  I  had  no  intention  of 
purchasing.      This  is  salesmanship." 

In  other  words,  this  writer  contends  that  if  the 

*"The  Art  of  Salesmanship,"  by  O.  L.  Ward,  in  the 
Omaha  Druggist. 


man  who  made  the  sale  gave  his  entire  attention  to 
supplying  the  expressed  wants  of  his  customer,  he 
displayed  no  real  salesmanship  whatever.  That 
appears  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  writef  quoted. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

I  believe  that  this  is  only  a  half  truth.  If  the 
haberdasher's  clerk  is  a  real  salesman,  he  knows  not 
only  the  latest  style,  but  his  own  stock.  He  has 
also  studied  his  trade  well  enough  to  realize  that  a 
tall,  thin  man  requires  a  hat  of  different  shape  from 
that  of  a  more  corpulent  customer.  He  can  then 
sell  his  patron  a  hat  that  yields  his  house  a  hand- 
some profit,  but  at  the  same  time  pleases  the 
customer.  If  he  can  sell  him  an  umbrella  and  a 
pair  of  gloves  too,  so  much  the  better,  provided  the 
customer  really  wants  them.  But,  and  here  is  the 
point,  the  intelligent  help  that  the  clerk  gives  his 
patron  is  the  real  test  of  his  salesmanship. 

Or,  to  take  an  example  from  our  own  trade,  sup- 
pose that  a  customer  comes  into  the  store  and 
inquires  whether  a  well-known  patent  article  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  cough.  Further  questioning  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  remedy  is  not  for  his  own  use  but 
is  to  be  given  to  the  baby.  The  druggist,  if  he 
knows  his  business,  will  tell  his  customer  that  the 
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article  called  for,  while  a  reliable  remedy  (if  it  is), 
contains  too  much  opiate  for  a  youngster.  Then  he 
sells  him  a  harmless  preparation  for  children's  use. 
So  whether  the  dealer  has  increased  his  net  profit 
from  the  transaction  or  not,  he  has  given  real 
service  to  his  customer.     He  is  a  salesman. 

The  salesman,  then,  must  have  not  only  a  desire 
to  boost  for  the  house,  to  make  sales.  He  must 
have  a  general  knowledge  that  will  make  him  a  real 
help  in  serving  the  public. 

KNOWING  WHEN  TO  STOP. 

One  more  thing  the  salesman  must  have.  Strictly 
speaking  it  would  be  included  under  the  term  "tact," 
but  the  latter  word  is  often  used  in  a  different  sense. 
He  must  know  when  to  keep  still.  Ha  haber- 
dasher, he  must  know  that  when  he  has  sold  his 


customer  the  hat  he  called  for,  an  endeavor  to  sell 
his  patron  some  additional  things,  say,  gloves  or  an 
umbrella,  arouses  the  man's  resentment.  H  a 
druggist  he  must  realize  that  when  a  customer  asks 
for  cough  medicine  there  is  danger  in  trying  to 
convince  the  buyer  that  a  plaster  and  a  box  of  the 
druggist's  own  make  cold  cure  are  equally  neces- 
sary. As  likely  as  not  the  customer  may  be  one  of 
the  magazine-instructed  "No-thank-you-I-want- 
what-I-asked-for-Good-day"  type  who  will  leave  the 
store  in  a  huff,  and  there  is  lost  not  only  a  sale  but 
a  patron  as  well.  Often  the  real  salesman  will  have 
to  show  his  salesmanship  by  simply  keeping  his 
mouth  shut,  and  selling,  pedler  fashion,  articles 
which  yield  little  profit,  realizing  that  some  time  he 
may  be  able  to  direct  his  customer's  want  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  both. 


"MY  MOST  EXCITING  EXPERIENCE." 

Tinctnre    of    Nux  Vomica    Dispensed   for  Water— Handling    the   Crowds   that   Flock   into   the  Store  In 

Accident  Cases — A  Doctor's  Acumen  and  a  Speedy  Bicycle 

Prevent  a  Catastrophe. 


REGAINING  A  POISONOUS  PRESCRIPTION. 

By  Edward  H.  Griffiths,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  town  where  I  first  saw  the  light  of  the  drug 
business  had  a  population  of  but  a  few  hundred  and 
was  away  in  a  country  where  the  doctors  were  few 
and  the  druggist  was  the  handy  man  for  everybody. 
My  employer,  one  of  the  old-school  style,  did  a  great 
deal  of  counter  prescribing,  and  about  this  time  had 
established  quite  an  extensive  business  in  that 
direction. 

Among  my  own  daily  duties  was  that  of  dusting 
all  the  shelves  and  likewise  the  bottles  on  them,  so 
that  I  soon  learned  the  position  of  every  bottle  on 
the  shelf.  Later  I  came  to  know  what  each  of  them 
contained,  so  that  if  one  was  taken  out  of  its  place 
I  easily  knew  where  to  put  it  back. 

One  day  I  was  returning  to  work  after  lunch. 
Having  now  a  mental  picture  of  the  store  in  my 
head,  I  quickly  noticed  on  entering  that  the  ten- 
ounce  shelf  bottle  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  was 
nearly  empty.  I  had  filled  it  but  a  few  hours  before. 
Without  even  taking  my  hat  off,  I  questioned  my 


employer  about  it,  who  was  then  standing  behind 
the  counter  in  a  somewhat  dreamy  mood.  Hardly 
had  the  words  left  my  lips  when  he  flew  into  a 
frenzy,  quite  unable  to  explain  himself.  After  a 
moment's  thinking  he  told  me  that  he  had  filled  a 
ten-ounce  bottle  of  medicine  for  indigestion,  for  a 
young  lady,  and  instead  of  adding  eight  ounces  of 
water  he  had  filled  the  bottle  with  tincture  nux 
vomica  and  labeled  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a  dose 
after  meals. 

As  well  as  he  could,  he  gave  what  particulars  he 
recalled  of  her  dress  and  the  direction  in  which  she 
went.  I  immediately  rushed  behind  the  counter,  got 
a  small  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  and  likewise 
the  same  of  chloral,  went  out  of  the  store  and 
jumped  on  a  wheel  which  was  leaning  against  a 
lamp-post.  After  riding  hard  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  the  given  direction  I  overtook  the  woman  passing 
through  the  garden  gate.  Grabbing  the  bottle  from 
her  hands,  I  explained  that  she  had  been  given  some 
one  else's  medicine,  and  promised  to  return  the  right 
one  to  her  inside  of  half  an  hour. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  store  with  the  dangerous 
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[potion  in  my  iiand  my  boss  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
ind  his  worried  expression  suddenly  changed  to  a 
Abroad  smile. 

PUTTING  AN  END  TO  MOB  RULE. 

By  Maxwell  Bukofzer,  North  Paterson,  N.  J. 

It  must  be  about  fifteen  years  now  that  I  have 
[been  working  for  Mr.  K.  in 7.      My  employer, 

mild-mannered,  kind-hearted  German  gentleman 
'of  some  means,  owned  a  beautiful,  classy  pharmacy 
lat  the  corner  of  a  busy  avenue  and  a  rather  fashion- 
kble  street.  About  half  a  block  from  the  store  the 
avenue  shows  a  sudden,  steep  decline  where,  partly 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  city  officials,  partly 
through  the  inattention  of  the  car  employees  and 
the  recklessness  of  the  passengers,  more  or  less  seri- 
ous trolley  car  accidents  happened  his  sivo  ter  in  die. 
With  unfailing  regularity  the  unfortunate  victims 
who  got  hurt  were  carried  into  our  nice,  clean  store, 
which  they  mussed  up  with  their  blood  and  often 
their  foul  language.  They  were  invariably  followed 
by  a  mob  of  excited  people,  90  per  cent  busybodies 
and  10  per  cent  loafers,  who  pushed  in  noisily, 
jostling  each  other,  chock-full  of  silly  advice,  and 
who  incidentally  during  the  temporary  anarchy  stole 
right  and  left  any  article  which  came  in  contact  with 
their  playful  fingers. 

This  embarrassing  condition  must  have  existed  in 
its  disagreeable  monotony  for  many  a  year.  But 
one  day,  while  Mr.  K.  tended  to  a  boy,  a  great  big 
coon  smashed  a  mirror  plate  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  another  loafer  who  had  differed 
from  him  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  boy's 
maimed  toes.  Mr.  K.  at  last  actually  lost  his  temper 
completely,  and  after  the  habit  of  most  of  these 
gentle  creatures  who  are  hard  to  anger,  got  "crimin- 
ally" mad.  He  cursed  blood-curdlingly,  swore  that 
"that"  settled  "it,"  that  "enough"  was  "plenty,"  and 
that  "too  much"  likewise  was  "plenty,"  and  ex- 
hibited a  vocabulary  of  more  such  time-honored 
adjectives  illustrative  of  a  wrathful  mind,  includ- 
ing, I  blush  to  say  so,  many  repetitions  of  a  word 
beginning  with  "d"  which  he  had  swallowed  man- 
fully for  many  years. 

"From  to-day  on  this  blank  thing  stops!  Hear? 
Never  get  anything  but  work,  dirt,  and  expense  out 
of  these  blank  blank  cases  anyway!  Hear?  Rotten 
business  all  the  way  through!  Hear?  Next  time 
some  blank  blank  fool  is  carried  in  this  blank  store 
tell  them  to  take  him  to  the  blank  hospital !  Hear  ? 
No  blank  bandaging,  and  no  blank  blank  washing 


in  here!  Hear?  Understand?  Blank,  blank!" 
With  an  expression  anything  but  blank  on  his  face, 
usually  so  gentle,  my  worthy  preceptor  stalked  away 
to  vaporize  his  bitter  indignation  over  his  beloved 
chess-board. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  K.'s  day  off,  at  about 
2.30  P.M.,  the  only  too  well-known  rumpus  outside 
heralded  trouble.  It  had  drizzled  all  day,  when 
two  husky  laborers  brought  in  an  old  matron,  leav- 
ing two  broad  streaks  of  mud  and  one  of  blood  on 
our  clean  floor,  as  a  sort  of  introductory  handshake. 
Two  score  of  citizens  followed  closely  and  imparted 
their  modicum  of  dirt,  also  sufficient  noise  to  supply 
a  foundry. 

Out  of  the  general  jumble  I  heard  the  usual  crisp 
demands  to  "fix  the  old  lady  up,"  and  the  usual 
heated  argument  on  how  it  should  be  done.  In 
spite  of  the  tumultuous  excitement  I  noticed  a  box 
of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges  disappear 
from  its  abode  without  a  farewell  address.  With 
this  the  fighting  spirit  of  my  boss  seemed  to  flow 
into  my  19-year-old  bosom,  and  following  his  order 
to  the  letter  I  cried  in  stentorian  voice  to  them  to 
get  out.  "Ain't  you  young  buck  goin'  to  fix  up  the 
poor  old  lady?"  queried  a  heavyweight  woman, 
whose  breath  and  accent  gave  evidence  of  a  tonic 
fluid  racing  through  her  veins.  "No,"  I  shouted; 
"my  orders  are  to  ring  for  the  ambulance,  but  to  do 
nothing  myself.  Moreover,  all  of  you  people  will 
have  to  clear  out  of  here  at  once." 

Thereupon  the  noise  increased  to  such  an  uproar 
that  the  blasted  walls  of  Jericho  must  have  won- 
dered why  they  had  ever  obeyed  so  meek  a  call,  and 
I  was  threatened  with  instant  annihilation  by  means 
of  misapplied  brawn.  Though  trembling  in  my 
boots  I,  nevertheless,  resisted  and  grabbed  the  only 
true  friend  of  the  pill-twirler  in  distress,  the  28- 
per-cent  ammonia  bottle.  At  this  critical  moment 
two  angels  in  the  uniform  of  the  police  arrived,  and 
spreading  their  wings  soon  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

After  the  ambulance  had  taken  away  the  poor  old 
woman  I  found  that  the  mob  had  taken  away  a 
pound  bottle  of  expensive  perfume  among  other 
minor  booty.  When  at  night  my  employer  returned 
in  his  usual  good  humor,  I  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  my  lack  of  diplomacy  in  applying  his 
command  all  too  literally  to  an  unfortunate  repre- 
sentative of  the  weaker  sex.  This  aroused  a 
heated  argument,  which  in  turn  led  to  my  resigna- 
tion. 

This  most  exciting  experience  in  my  drug  career 
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made  me  a  wiser  but  still  unconvinced  servant  of 
the  hydra-headed  monster,  a  crowd  of  free  citizens. 


POSSIBLY  A  HOLD-UP  GAME. 

Bv  Chas.  F.  Weyels,  Braddock,  Pa. 

A  young  woman  came  into  the  store  and  ordered 
fifteen  cents'  worth  of  lead-water.  Upon  my  asking 
her  what  she  wanted  it  for,  she  said  her  arms  were 
poisoned  and  she  wanted  this  to  rub  on  them. 

I  sold  it  to  her,  but  neglected  to  have  her  sign  her 
name  in  the  poison  register,  which  afterwards  caused 
me  some  little  alarm,  I  discovered  a  little  later  that 
I  had  sold  her  solution  of  lead  subacetate  instead  of 
the  dilute'  solution. 

I  knew  it  would  do  no  harm  if  used  as  the  woman 
had  indicated,  so  I  didn't  think  any  more  about  it 
until  a  well-dressed  man  came  bounding  into  the 
store  and  said  with  a  show  of  authority :  "Are  you 
the  druggist  here.  Did  you  sell  a  woman  lead- 
water  a  few  minutes  ago  ?" 

I  told  him  I  had.  He  then  informed  me  I  had 
gotten  myself  into  serious  trouble.  I  naturally 
became  a  little  worried.  I  asked  what  he  meant, 
and  he  told  me  the  woman  had  drunk  the  solution. 
He  made  a  threat,  saying  that  she  was  his  wife  and 
I'd  pay  the  penalty.  I  was  very  much  disturbed  by 
this  time,  and  told  the  man  she  was  very  foolish  to 
have  drunk  it,  which  seemed  to  infuriate  him  all  the 
more. 

He  said  to  me :  "You  won't  feel  so  foolish  when 
I  bring  an  officer  to  escort  you  to  jail." 

He  then  departed  as  I  thought  to  bring  back  my 
escort.  One  of  our  doctors  happened  in  soon,  and  I 
related  the  incident  to  him  and  asked  him  what  harm 
it  would  do.  He  said  it  would  be  assimilated  very 
readily,  thereby  causing  lead  poisoning.  I  waited 
some  time  in  suspense,  but  my  accuser  did  not  re- 
turn; so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  he  thought  he 
might  scare  a  little  money  out  of  me,  but  when  I 
didn't  seem  so  worried,  he  thought  it  was  of  no 
avail  and  dropped  the  subject.  I  have  never  seen 
the  man  or  woman  since. 


AN  APPRENTICE'S  ERROR. 

By  Sam'l  L.  McDowell,  Camden,  Ala. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  working  in  a  drug  store 
there  is  one  custom  that  I  have  disliked.  It  is  the 
habit  of  putting  a  poisonous  drug  by  the  side  of  a 
non-poisonous  one  of  nearly  the  same  name,  like 


calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  paregoric  and 
laudanum.  Calomel  goes  by  the  name  of  hydrargyri 
chloridum  mite,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  a  very 
deadly  poison,  by  the  name  of  hydrargyri  chloridum 
corrosivium.  Paregoric  is  called  tinctura  opii 
camph.,  while  laudanum  is  known  as  tinctura  opii. 
These  bottles  are  placed  side  by  side.  Since  I  have 
stated  how  our  bottles  stand,'  I  may  proceed  to  tell 
you  of  my  mistake. 

For  nearly  a  week  I  had  been  staying  up  late  at 
night  either  working  or  going  to  parties.  One 
afternoon  I  was  sitting  about  the  store  very  sleepy 
when  a  pretty  girl,  Katie  Jones,  the  girl  that  I  had 
been  courting  at  the  parties,  brought  in  a  prescrip- 
tion from  Dr.  Bonner  and  asked  me  to  fill  it. 

I  took  the  prescription,  which  called  for  five 
grains  of  calomel  and  five  of  soda.  Not  thinking 
much  about  what  I  was  doing,  I  went  behind  the 
counter,  got  a  bottle  which  I  thought  was  calomel, 
and  measured  out  five  grains  with  which  I  mixed 
five  grains  of  soda.  This  I  divided  into  powders 
and  wrote  the  directions:  "One  powder  to  be 
taken  at  six,  seven  and  eight  to-night."  I  wrapped 
them  up  and  handed  the  package  to  Katie. 

After  I  gave  the  package  to  her  she  talked  a  little 
about  the  party,  then  left  for  home.  In  about  an 
hour  Dr.  Bonner,  my  boss,  came  in  and  asked  me 
whether  I  had  fixed  the  prescription  he  sent  me  by 
Katie.  I  told  him  that  I  had.  Then  he  walked 
behind  the  prescription  counter,  but  came  back  in  a 
hurry  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

"Have  you  been  selling  corrosive  sublimate  to 
anybody,"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  replied. 

Then  he  asked,  "What  have  you  been  doing  with 
this  bottle?"  I  looked  at  the  bottle  and  realized 
that  instead  of  calomel  I  had  put  in  five  grains  of  the 
deadly  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  powders. 

I  didn't  say  a  word  to  Dr.  Bonner.  I  just  glanced 
at  the  clock,  seeing  that  it  was  five  minutes  to  six, 
and  jumped  on  my  bicycle.  Mrs.  Jones,  Katie's 
mother,  lived  about  a  mile  out  of  town.  I  was 
determined  to  get  to  her  house  before  six  o'clock 
and  prevent  Katie  from  taking  the  medicine.  I 
pedaled  with  all  my  might,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  wheel  would  only  creep  along. 

After  what  seemed  to  me  at  least  half  an  hour  I 
came  in  sight  of  Mrs.  Jones's  house.  I  did  not 
take  my  eyes  off  it,  but  pedaled  harder  than  ever. 
The  first  thing  I  knew  I  heard  a  crash,  and  my 
wheel  dashed  into  a  stump,  throwing  me  over  the 
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andle  bars.     I  did  not  stop  to  see  if  my  wheel  was 

roken,  but  jumped  up  and  ran  on  to  the  house  as 

liard  as  I  could.     I  rushed  up  the  steps  and  nearly 

nocked  the  door  down  before  anybody  could  open 

After  a  few  seconds  Mrs.  Jones  opened  the 

or  and  started  to  say  something,  but  before  she 

ould  open  her  mouth  I  holloed :    "Has  Katie  taken 

her  medicine  yet?" 

She  told  me  that  Katie  hadn't  taken  it,  but  was 
going  to  do  so  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  knew  that 
I  must  cover  up  my  mistake  or  I  would  lose  my  job 
and  our  store  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  trade. 

I  checked  myself  and  tried  to  act  cool.  I  told 
her  to  tell  Katie  that  Dr.  Bonner  had  requested  her 
not  to  take  that  medicine,  that  he  had  decided  to 
change  it  and  give  her  another  kind. 

Mrs,  Jones  asked  me  why  I  had  been  in  such  a 


hurry.  I  told  her  that  Dr.  Bonner  had  bet  me  a 
pound  of  candy  that  I  could  not  get  there  in  time 
to  keep  Katie  from  taking  the  medicine.  She 
laughed  at  this,  and  told  me  that  I  would  have  to 
give  her  and  Katie  half  of  the  candy. 

I  asked  her  to  give  me  the  powders,  and  after  I 
got  them  I  started  on  back  to  the  store.  When  I 
reached  my  bicycle  I  found  that  it  was  not  injured 
the  least  bit.     I  got  on  it  and  rode  on  back  to  town. 

After  telling  Dr.  Bonner  how  I  had  stopped  the 
medicine  from  being  taken,  and  how  I  covered  up 
my  mistake,  he  did  not  get  very  mad  but  said  that 
it  would  teach  me  a  lesson  in  the  future,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  it  did.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  may 
make  other  mistakes  in  a  drug  store,  but  I  will  never 
mistake  the  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate  for  the 
common  household  drug,  calomel. 


DON'T  BE  A  WASTEFUL  DRUG  CLERK. 

The  Need  of  Economy  In  the  Dru^  Store,  with  a  Few  Illustrations  of  Wasteful  Practices— Written  by 

an  Officer  of  a  Clerks*  Organization. 

By  CHAS.  H.  BOWERSOX. 

Columbus.  OIilo.* 


The  clerk  who  practices  economy  in  the  store  in 
which  he  is  employed  possesses  a  quality  that  is 
highly  appreciated  by  his  employer.  Furthermore, 
the  clerk  who  shows  an  inclination  to  be  saving 
usually  receives  better  compensation  for  his  services. 

Some  men  give  little  or  no  thought  to  their  em- 
ployer's welfare;  and  the  matter  of  checking  or 
avoiding  loss  or  waste  seemingly  never  enters  their 
minds;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficiently  manifest, 
for  they  fail  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  remove  a 
possible  doubt. 

I  call  to  mind  a  clerk  who  was  wasteful  to  an 
extent  that  caused  the  other  clerks  in  the  store  to 
wonder  why  the  proprietor  did  not  dismiss  him. 
Apparently  he  never  realized  that  it  required  money 
to  conduct  a  business;  for  he  had  a  habit  of  throw- 
ing away  or  destroying  much  that  would  prove 
useful  in  the  future.  In  wrapping  goods  he  would 
sometimes  tear  off  the  paper  reel   a  portion  too 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pharmacologists  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  especially  contributed  to  the  Bulletin. 


small  for  his  purpose,  when  he  would  invariably 
destroy  it. 

One  day  he  accidentally  broke  a  jar  containing 
potassium  bromide.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it 
could  be  used  in  making  an  elixir  of  that  salt,  for 
he  gathered  it  up  on  the  dustpan  and  threw  it  away. 

On  another  occasion  he  unintentionally  mixed 
some  distilled  water  with  a  known  portion  of 
alcohol,  whereupon  he  thoughtlessly  consigned  the 
mixture  to  the  sink.  One  would  think  that  the  idea 
of  using  the  diluted  alcohol  in  making  some  of  the 
various  tinctures  would  have  occurred  to  him. 

I  have  cited  just  a  few  of  the  numerous  instances 
of  thoughtlessness  and  ill  judgment  displayed  by 
this  clerk.  But  these  few  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
a  general  class  of  wasteful  practices.  Prudence  and 
disposition  to  save  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
mind  of  every  clerk.  He  should  give  the  matter  of 
saving  for  others  as  much  thought  and  attention  as 
he  would  if  he  were  in  business  for  himself,  and  he 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  old  maxim,  "A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made." 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES. 


ANDREW  AND  IMOGENE. 
By  Roy  Fulkerson. 

"Well,"  remarked  Imogene,  "I  see  that  Dr.  Wiley 
is  talking  again." 

Andrew  rose  from  his  chair,  and  said  in  a  deep 
voice:  "Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
word  'again'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'yet.'  "  He  sat  down  and  stuck  his  thumb  in  the 
arm-hole  of  his  vest. 

"Motion  lost,"  remarked  Imogene.  "He  is  talk- 
ing to  the  point  this  time.  He  is  getting  after  the 
drug  stores  for  their  methods  of  doing  business, 
and  I  believe  he  is  right.  It  strikes  me  they  are 
very  unaccommodating!" 

"Drug  stores  unaccommodating?"  Andrew  fairly 
yelled.  "For  the  love  of  heaven,  dear  lady,  where 
do  you  expect  to  find  any  one  in  this  world  of  gum 
boils,  stone  bruises,  and  gas  bills  who  will  be  as 
accommodating  as  your  mother  or  the  drug  store  on 
the  corner?" 

"Well,  ours  is  not  accommodating,  anyway,"  she 
replied  spiritedly.  "I  'phoned  over  this  morning 
and  asked  the  druggist  if  he  wouldn't  send  word  in 
to  Mrs.  Simkins,  two  doors  above  there,  and  ask  her 
to  give  me  her  recipe  for  making  chili  sauce,  and 
then  'phone  it  to  me,  and  the  saucy  thing  said  he 
didn't  have  time  to  send,  but  he  would  look  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  and  see  if  there  was  a  recipe  for  it 
there.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  everything  which  has 
no  therapeutic  effect  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  too!" 

"Well,"  said  Andrew,  "the  Doc  can  tell  you  all 
about  the  therapeutic  effect  of  chili  sauce  when 
combined  with  frankfurters  and  beer!  He  is  an 
authority  on  everything  from  the  age  of  whisky  to 
the  penalty  for  splitting  openers  without  announcing 
it,  and  is  always  willing  to  express  his  opinion !  He 
has  a  stock  of  opinions  equaled  only  by  the  King's 
Palace  stock  of  football  players!" 

"Why,"  said  Imogene,  "do  they  sell  football 
players  ?" 

"Nope,"  said  Andrew,  "they  raise  'em!  But 
what  about  this  drug-store  business?  You  have 
not  proved  your  case." 

"Well,  they  are  not  nice,  that's  all.  I  buy  lots  of 
little  things  at  their  store,  and  I  think  they  might  at 
least  have  carried  the  message  for  me." 


"Well,  maybe  you  are  right,  dear,"  said  Andrew 
a  little  mollified.  "What  have  you  bought  at  the 
drug  store  this  week?" 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  said  Imogene,  counting  on  her 
fingers,  "I  bought  10  cents'  worth  of  postage  stamps 
there  Monday,  and  Tuesday  I  bought — let  me  see — 
no,  I  didn't  buy  anything  Tuesday,  I  only  went  over 
to  look  at  the  directory ;  but  Wednesday  I  bought  a 
jar  of  vaselin  and  used  their  'phone,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  stingy  ones  that  you  have  to  drop  a  nickel 
in,  and  Thursday  I  got  a  lemon  phosphate,  and 
Friday  I  'phoned  and  they  sent  me  a  package  of 
cough  drops!" 

"Dear,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  that  man  is 
getting  rich  off  of  this  family!"  Andrew  wrinkled 
the  corners  of  his  eyes.  "No  wonder  he  has  an 
automobile." 

"I  don't  care,  you  can  laugh  if  you  want  to!" 
She  was  getting  angry.  "But  I  know  they  are 
unaccommodating!  Mrs.  Adams  bought  a  box  of 
pills  there  for  Willie,  and  she  only  used  six  out  of 
the  dozen  the  doctor  ordered,  and  they  absolutely 
refused  to  exchange  the  other  six  for  ice-cream 
cones!  Willie  took  them  over  when  he  was  well 
again.  You  know  yourself,  that  all  the  stores  ex- 
change things  now  if  you  don't  use  them!" 

"The  mean  thing,"  laughed  Andrew,  "he  could 
have  sold  them  if  he  had  put  a  sign  in  his  window, 
'Six  slightly  used  pills  for  sale  at  a  reduction.'  " 

"I  know  another  case,  too,  where  they  were  not 
nice,"  persisted  Imogene.  "A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
dachshund,  and  it  seemed  sick  one  morning,  and  she 
'phoned  over  and  told  the  druggist  that  Lena  hadn't 
eaten  anything  all  day,  and  asked  what  to  do,  and 
he  'phoned  back  that  she  better  put  an  ice-bag  at  her 
feet  and  send  for  the  doctor.  But  the  dog  wouldn't 
stand  on  the  ice-bag  at  all,  and  she  always  believed 
he  knew  she  wouldn't!" 

"I  guess  you  are  right,"  said  Andrew,  "and  I'm 
not  going  to  vote  for  a  single  druggist  for  director 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Are  some  of  them  candidates?"  inquired  Imo- 
gene. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Andrew,  "but  every  one  else 
is." — Washington  Times. 


Morrison:  "I  bet  the  man  who  ran  his  auto  over  Snod- 
grass  is  sorry." 

Harrison:     "Why  do  you  think  so?" 

Morrison :  "Snodgrass  was  wearing  a  scarf-pin  that  punc- 
tured the  fellow's  tire." — Chicago  News. 
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BOARD  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


AN  INDIANA  EXAMINATION. 

PHARMACY. 
(Continued  from  January  Bulletin.) 

13.  Criticize  the  following  prescriptions : 

5t   (a)  Morph.   Sulph gr.  ii. 

Potass.   Cyanide gr.   ss. 

Syr.  Tolu   q.  s.  ad  5iv. 

M.  Sig. :  3i  every  3  or  4  hours. 
(Write  directions  in  English.) 

5L   (b)  Strych.   Sulph gr.  ii. 

Ac.  Arsenios gr.  iv. 

Ferrum  Reduct gr.  xxiv. 

M.  ft.  Pil.  No.  xxiv. 

Sig. :    Unum  ter  in  die  post  cibum. 

(a)  Potassium  cyanide  precipitates  morphine  usu- 
ally as  the  free  alkaloid,  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the 
potassium  salt,  although  some  may  say  that  mor- 
phine cyanide  is  precipitated.  The  last  teaspoonful 
might  contain  a  dangerous  dose.  One  teaspoonful 
(1  drachm)  every  three  or  four  hours. 

(b)  There  is  too  much  arsenic  in  the  pill.  The 
dose  of  arsenous  acid  is  1/60  to  1/20  grain.  Here 
1/6  grain  is  contained  in  each  pill,  which  is  too 
much  for  any  one  not  habituated  to  arsenic. 

[Having  just  received  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Cas- 
pari's  Treatise  on  Pharmacy,  we  have  largely  used  that  excel- 
lent book  in  compiling  this  instalment  of  Board  Questions 
Answered.! 


AN   ILLINOIS   EXAMINATION. 
CHEMISTRY. 

1.  State  the  official  forms  of  ammonia;  percent- 
age strength  of  each,  and  U.  S.  P.  process  of 
determining  them.  Give  at  least  two  methods  for 
preparing  ammonia.  State  its  properties  and 
chemical  formula. 

Ammonia  water  and  stronger  ammonia  water. 
The  former  contains  10  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
gaseous  ammonia,  the  latter  28.  To  assay,  intro- 
duce into  a  stoppered  weighing  bottle  3  Cc.  of 
ammonia  water  and  weigh  accurately.  Dilute  with 
50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  titrate  with  normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.  S.,  using  litmus  or  methyl-orange 
T.  S.  as  an  indicator.  Multiply  the  number  of  Cc. 
of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.  S.  consumed  by 
1.693,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  weight  of  the 
ammonia  water  taken.  The  quotient  represents  the 
percentage  of  ammonia  gas.     Ammonia  is  obtained 


in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  by  the 
destructive  distillation  process:  coal  is  heated  in 
retorts,  and  most  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
coal  is  converted  into  and  liberated  as  ammonia  gas, 
which  is  absorbed  in  water,  through  which  the  gas 
is  made  to  pass.  Another  method  of  obtaining 
ammonia  is  through  decomposition  of  ammonium 
salts  by  the  hydroxides  of  sodium,  potassium  or 
calcium.  Usually  ammonium  chloride  is  mixed  with 
calcium  hydroxide  and  heated,  when  calcium  chlo- 
ride, water  and  ammonia  are  formed.  Ammonia, 
NHg,  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  very  pungent  odor,  an 
alkaline  taste,  and  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  In 
pure  oxygen  it  burns,  forming  water  and  free  nitro- 
gen. By  the  mere  application  of  seven  atmospheres 
pressure  or  by  intense  cold  ( — 40°  C.)  ammonia 
may  be  converted  into  a  liquid  which  at  — 80°  C. 
forms  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  Dissolved  in  water 
ammonia  forms  ammonium  hydroxide  NH4OH,  the 
trivalent  nitrogen  becoming  five  valent. 

2.  Define  compound  radicals  and  illustrate  or  ex- 
plain how  they  may  be  monovalent,  divalent,  etc. 

A  compound  radical  is  an  unsaturated  group  of 
atoms  known  to  enter  as  a  whole  into  different  com- 
pounds, but  having  no  separate  existence.  For  in- 
stance :  The  bivalent  oxygen  combines  with  two 
atoms  of  the  univalent  hydrogen,  forming  the 
saturated  compound  HoO,  water.  If  we  take  from 
this  HoO  one  atom  of  H,  there  is  left  the  group  of 
atoms  HO  consisting  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  which 
but  one  point  of  attraction  is  actually  saturated,  the 
second  one  not  being  provided  for. 

This  group,  HO,  is  a  radical  or  residue  which 
enters  into  many  compounds. 

According  to  the  number  of  points  of  attraction 
left  unprovided  for  in  a  radical,  we  distinguish  uni- 
valent, bivalent,  trivalent  and  quadrivalent  radicals. 
Carbon  is  a  quadrivalent  element  forming  with  the 
univalent  hydrogen  the  saturated  compound  CH^. 
By  removal  of  one-,  two-  or  three-hydrogen  atoms 
the  radicals  CH3',  CH/'  and  CH'"  are  formed. 

3.  Write  the  chemical  formula  for  the  following: 
Blue  vitriol;  copperas;  saltpetre;  salammoniac; 
litharge. 

CUSO4+5H0O;  FeSO^-fTHaO  in  an  impure 
.state;  KNO3;  NH4CI;  PbO. 

4.  Describe  sodium  benzoate  and  give  method  of 
preparation,  (a)  For  what  purpose  is  this  product 
frequently  used?  (b)  How  would  you  detect  its 
presence  ? 

A  white,  amorphous,  granular  or  crystalline  pow- 
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der ;  odorless  and  having  a  sweetish  astringent  taste. 
Add  to  10  parts  of  benzoic  acid  suspended  in  20 
parts  of  hot  water,  gradually,  Y  parts  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  After  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
has  ceased,  neutralize  the  liquid  exactly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  benzoic  acid,  or  if  necessary  with 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Filter  and  evaporate  with 
frequent  stirring  imtil  the  residue  weighs  between 
131/2  and  14  parts.  As  the  salt  separates,  it  creeps 
up  on  the  sides  of  the  dish,  and  should  therefore  be 
frequently  scraped  off  and  returned  to  the  liquid 
portion.  When  sufficiently  concentrated  the  mass 
is  stirred  until  cold,  when  the  remaining  water  will 
evaporate.  The  yield  is  13^  parts.  This  salt 
being  very  efflorescent,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  it  to  be  anhydrous,  for  which  purpose  the 
above  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  when  the 
yield  is  llf  parts,  (a)  As  a  preservative  for  canned 
goods,  catsup,  etc.  (b)  If  the  benzoic  acid  is 
present  in  foreign  matter  it  is  first  extracted  with 
ether.  The  ferric  chloride  test  consists  of  neutral- 
izing with  ammonia  and  adding  a  neutral  ferric 
chloride.  A  flesh-colored  precipitate  of  ferric 
benzoate  is  produced.  The  color  is  very  charac- 
teristic if  the  solution  being  tested  is  colorless. 
Then  there  is  the  sublimation  process  of  evaporating 
the  ether  solution  on  a  watch-glass,  placing  another 
over  it.  This  is  heated  on  a  steam  bath.  If  ben- 
zoic acid  is  present,  it  will  sublime  in  crystals  which 
can  be  identified  by  the  melting  point. 

5.  Give  two  methods  of  reducing  ferric  salts  to 
the  ferrous  state.      Illustrate  by  equation. 

Ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  ferrous  by  H2S.  They 
are  also  reduced  by  SOo  and  by  being  heated  with 
iron  or  zinc : 

2  Fe  CI3  -t-  H2  S  =  2  Fe  CL  +  2  H  CI  -h  S 

2  Fe  CI3  +  Zu  =  Zu-CU  +  2  Fe  CU   • 

Fe.  (SOO 3  +  SO2  +  2H2O  =  2  Fe  SO.  +  2  H^SO. 

2  Fe  (N03)3  +  Fe  =  3  Fe  (NOa), 

6.  Define  (a)  basic  salts;  (&)  double  salts.  Give 
example  of  each  wath  chemical  formula. 

(a)  Basic  salts  are  salts  containing  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  a  base  than  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  normal  salt.  Instances  are  basic  mer- 
curic sulphate  HgS04(HgO)2,  basic  lead  nitrate 
Pb(N03)2-Pb(OH)o.  According  to  modern  views, 
basic  salts  are  looked  upon  as  derived  from  bases 
by  replacement  of  part  of  their  hydrogen  by  acid 
radicals.  In  the  base  lead  hydroxide  Pb(OH)2, 
one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced  by  the 
radical    of    nitric    acid,    when    basic    lead    nitrate, 


PbNOa.OH,  is  formed.  In  bismuth  hydroxide, 
Bi(OH)3,  one,  or  two,  or  three  hydroxyls  may  be 
replaced  by  nitric  acid  when  the  salt.sBiN03.(OH)2, 
Bi(N03)2.0H  and  Bi(N03)3  are  formed.  The 
first  two  compounds  are  basic  salts,  while  the  third 
one  is  the  normal  salt.  (b)  Double  salts  are  salts 
formed  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  by 
more  than  one  metal.  For  instance:  Potassium 
sodium  sulphate,  KNaS04. 

7.  Explain  the  reaction  and  show  by  equation  the 
product  formed  when  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  water. 

By  dissolving  metallic  bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  a 
solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  is  obtained,  nitric  oxide 
escaping  —  Bi-f  4HN03=Bi(N03)3+NO-f  2H2O. 

If  the  solution  be  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  salt  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
bismuthyl  nitrate  (bismuth  subnitrate)  and  nitric 
acid,  which  latter  keeps  in  solution  some  bismuth — 
Bi(N03)3-f2H20=BiON03.H20-f2HN03. 

8.  How  are  the  following  affected  by  exposure  to 
the  air:  Potassium  carbonate;  zinc  chloride; 
sodium  sulphate;  lime-water  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate? (a)  Are  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
any  of  these  chemical  changes? 

Potassium  carbonate  deliquesces,  absorbs  mois- 
ture, forming  a  colorless  or  yellowish  liquid  of  an 
oily  appearance.  Zinc  chloride  absorbs  moisture. 
Sodium  sulphate  crystals  effloresce  or  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization,  leaving  a  white  powder. 
Lime-water  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  cal- 
cium carbonate.  Ammonium  carbonate  parts  with 
ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  becomes  opaque,  and 
yields  a  white  powder  of  acid  ammonium  carbonate, 
(a)  Yes,  the  last  two. 

9.  What  is  "iron  by  hydrogen?"  Describe 
method  of  preparation  and  show  equation. 

Ferrum  reductum.  Ferric  hydroxide  is  made  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with  am- 
monia water  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
hydroxide  is  dried  and  then  introduced  into  an  iron 
tube  and  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  freed  from  acid  vapors  and 
other  products  by  passing  through  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  basic  lead  acetate,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  After  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, the  reduced  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
hydrogen  to  prevent  reoxidation,  and  is  then  pre- 
served in  dry-stoppered  bottles.  The  reaction  is 
Fe203-f6H=Fe2-f3H20. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE  RETAILER  AND  HIS  CREDIT. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  S.  D.  Rider,  vice- 
president  of  the  South  Bend  Watch  Company,  before 
the  last  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Jewelers,  several  matters  were  discussed 
which  retail  merchants  in  every  line  should  give 
special  consideration  if  they  are  to  approach  business 
success. 

"Discounting  all  bills,"  said  Mr.  Rider,  "is  the 
open  sesame  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  no 
matter  how  small  or  how  large  a  business  one  is 
doing,  if  he  discounts  all  bills,  every  firm  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Lakes  will  be  anxious  to  open  an  account  with 
him  for  any  reasonable  amount.  But  I  hear  it  said, 
'My  capital  will  not  permit  my  discounting  my  bills.' 
To  that  I  say,  ifigure  out  how  much  additional  capital 
would  be  required  to  discount  all  bills  and  how  much 
would  be  saved  each  year  by  securing  this  capital. 

"I  dare  say  that  many  have  never  done  this,  but 
let  me  suggest  that  every  retailer  total  up  his  indebt- 
edness and  see  what  it  would  cost  to  secure  enough 
additional  capital  to  make  possible  the  discounting 
of  all  these  bills.  Then  figure  the  profit  which  can 
be  made  by  so  doing  and  it  will  be  found  quite 
astonishing. 

"Right  here  let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  value 
of  discounting  bills. 

"Several  years  ago  a  young  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance entered  a  western  city  and  embarked  in  the 
retail  business  with  a  total  cash  capital  of  $1500, 
that  by  frugality  he  had  saved  from  his  small  salary. 
He  rented  a  store  at  $1250  per  year  for  five  years, 
and  then  proceeded  to  purchase  as  many  goods  as  he 
could  pay  for.  He  also  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  the  cashier  of  the  bank  where  he  did  his  business, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  opening  his  store  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  bank  and  increased  his  stock. 

"He  had  rented  a  large  storeroom  and  his  limited 
capital  did  not  allow  him  to  carry  as  large  a  stock  as 
he  desired,  but  he  persisted  in  discounting  all  bills 
and  buying  closely.  At  the  end  of  the  first  holiday 
season  it  was  necessary  to  fill  his  store  shelves  and 
counters  with  empty  boxes  as  his  stock  was  cleaned 
out,  but  he  was  able  to  pay  of¥  his  loan  at  the  bank 
and  had  a  surplus  besides. 


"The  next  year  he  borrowed  a  larger  sum,  but 
continued  to  discount  his  bills.  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  sell  him,  for  his  credit  was  without  a 
blemish.  In  a  few  years  he  had  increased  his  stock 
in  the  original  store  to  over  $1500  and  opened  sev- 
eral branch  stores.  To-day  he  is  connected  with 
several  strong  financial  institutions  in  the  city  in 
which  he  resides. 

"You  may  say,  'That  sounds  good,  but  how  am  I 
going  to  do  it.'  I  say,  'Make  your  business  fit  your 
capital.' 

"The  secret  of  his  success  was  that  he  made  his 
business  fit  his  capital.  And  this  leads  me  to  one  or 
two  axioms  I  desire  to  propound. 

"First,  no  man  should  go  into  business  unless  he 
has  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  and  above  all  be 
sure  that  he  knows  something  about  the  business 
that  he  is  entering  into. 

"Then  he  should  buy  only  as  many  goods  as  he  is 
reasonably  sure  that  he  can  pay  for  and  discount  all 
his  bills. 

"Starting  out  with  a  certain  capital,  he  should 
estimate  the  amount  of  business  that  he  feels  that  he 
should  be  able  to  do  monthly.  Deducting  from  this 
his  store  and  personal  expenses,  he  should  then  buy 
only  as  many  goods  as  he  can  reasonably  expect  to 
pay  for  promptly  when  due. 

"He  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  goods 
purchased,  when  they  are  to  be  shipped  and  when  he 
can  save  his  discounts;  then  limit  his  purchases 
absolutely  to  the  amount  that  he  has  estimated  will 
be  available  for  paying  bills  from  month  to  month, 
and  he  is  sure  to  win.  If  his  sales  are  better  than 
he  expected,  he  can  buy  more  goods.  He  can  send 
in  mail  orders  for  the  most  profitable  sellers.  On 
the  other  hand  if  his  sales  are  less  than  expected, 
purchases  should  be  curtailed,  but  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  stimulate  his  sales  so  that  they  will  equal 
the  amount  estimated. 

"There  are  also  many  retailers  who  are  to-day 
extraordinarily  successful,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  jealously  guarded  their  credit,  while 
other  men  of  equal  merchandising  ability  have  been 
complete  failures  because  they  have  not  realized  the 
necessity  of  conserving  their  credit  and  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  those  from  whom  they  could  secure 
the  most  desirable  merchandise,  and  have  finally 
dropped  out  of  the  race. 

"One  more  point  is  very  important,  and  that 
is  the  giving  of  statements  to  commercial  agencies  or 
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to  individual  inquirers.  Many  merchants  seem 
to  feel  that  they  should  not  be  expected  to  do  this. 
But  let  me  ask,  how  is  the  jobber  or  manufacturer 
going  to  be  able  to  do  justice  in  extending  credit  if 
one  refuses  to  inform  him  honestly  and  frankly  con- 
cerning his  financial  condition  ? 

"Many  a  man  who  is  entitled  to  unlimited  credit 
is  handicapped  immeasurably  by  his  refusal  to  make 
a  statement  to  the  commercial  agencies  and  remains 
a  small  dealer  all  his  life,  when  with  the  proper 
credit  rating  he  would  be  entitled  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  largest  wholesalers. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  a  concern  selling  to 
thousands  of  customers  cannot  possibly  know  each 
one  personally,  but  must  rely  on  cold-blooded  facts 
as  gleaned  from  numerous  inquiries  in  order  to  ex- 
tend credit  ratings  intelligently. 

"The  entire  business  of  this  country  is  conducted 
largely  upon  credit  or  confidence;  and  to  cooperate 
with  organizations  that  make  the  gathering  of 
information  about  credit  their  business  should  be 
the  purpose  of  every  retailer,  as  it  is  ultimately  to 
his  advantage  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  the  houses 
that  publish  ratings." 


A  QUAINT  CUSTOMER  AND  A  QUEER  SIGN. 

J,  M.  Brooks,  of  Clifton,  Texas,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Texas  Pharmaceutical  Association,  nar- 
rated a  little  experience  which  is  indeed  amusing. 
To  quote: 

As  a  pioneer  druggist  in  a  local  option  school 
district  in  a  country  town  in  '81,  I  had  just  set  up  a 
modest  little  business  in  a  small  wood  house,  which 
had  been  used,  previous  to  my  occupancy,  for  general 
merchandise,  and  still  bore  the  sign  on  two  boards 
tacked  to  the  front  of  the  building  above  the  door, 

*^"^'  DRY  GOODS 

AND 
GROCERIES. 

There  was  no  practical  painter  in  the  place,  but  an 
all-round,  handy  fellow,  good  for  any  job  that 
offered.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  paint  me  a  drug 
sign  and  take  the  other  down.  He  said  he  thought 
he  could  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  try.  I  told 
him  the  simple  word  "DRUGS,"  on  a  piece  of 
canvas,  was  all  I  wanted  at  present. 

I  furnished  the  cloth  and  the  lampblack,  and  he 
painted  the  sign  and  put  it  up,  for  which  I  gave  him 
a  quarter  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  it. 


A  day  or  two  later  I  had  a  rather  quaint  customer 
call.  He  rode  a  long  sloomy  horse  that  bore  marks 
of  hard  service.  He  was  well  seated  in  a  deep 
saddle  with  boot  toes  protruding  far  through  iron 
stirrups.  In  front  were  a  roll  of  blankets,  a  coil  of 
rope,  a  long  whip,  and  a  branding  iron. 

Behind  were  strapped  a  yellow  slicker,  coffee  pot, 
frying  pan,  and  tin  cup.  I  did  not  look  in  the  saddle 
pockets. 

He  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  tall,  white  hat  with 
harness  leather  band,  a  red  handkerchief,  colored 
overshirt,  fringed  leather  leggins,  boots,  and  belled 
spurs. 

Riding  up  to  the  little  platform  in  front  of  the 
door,  mechanically  and  rather  gracefully  lifting  his 
off-foot  clear  over  the  kitchen  department  and  set- 
ting it  upon  the  platform,  and  throwing  the  long 
reins  over  without  hitching,  he  turned  into  the  store. 
Had  he  not  been  previously  observed  his  loose  spurs 
with  rowels  jingling  against  the  floor  as  he  walked 
would  have  announced  his  entrance. 

As  he  neared  my  position  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  serve  him  with  to-day.  With 
a  mingled  expression  resembling  a  cross  between  a 
wild  westerner  and  civilization,  a  look  of  complaisant 
significance  with  a  kind  of  sunburnt  preface,  he 
replied,  "Yes,  I  want  about  a  50-cent  bottle  of 
AND !"  Not  comprehending  his  meaning,  I  asked, 
"What  is  the  want,  please  ?"  He  said,  "Some  AND, 
AND,  about  a  4-bit  bottle — handy  for  the  hip 
pocket — now  do  you  understand?" 

I  had  to  beg  pardon  again,  and  guessed  I  did  not 
have  it  in  stock,  but  proceeded  to  ask  him  how  it 
was  put  up,  how  it  looked,  etc. 

After  pronouncing  the  bad  place,  he  says :  "It  is 
put  up  in  bottles,  jugs,  canteens,  walking  canes, 
pocket  Bibles,  powder  horns,  and  various  other  ways, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  you  get 
it.  It  looks  good,  smells  good,  tastes  good,  feels 
good,  and  is  good  if  it's  a  good  article.  Come  now, 
hurry  up,  come  across,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  I  am  onto 
my  job,  I  can  read  between  the  lines,  I  have  been  in 
local  option  districts  before — besides,  no  harm  can 
come  to  you.  There  will  be  nobody  to  report  it.  I 
am  passing  through  and  will  never  be  here  again." 

When  I,  with  difficulty,  finally  convinced  him  I 
did  not  carry  the  article  he  wanted,  and  as  he  turned 
to  leave,  with  a  look  of  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
he  retorted,  "If  you  don't  keep  it  you  better  take 
down  your  sign !" 


I .....,.„,. 

^Biake  down  your  sign,"  I  went  out  and  looked  on 
the  front  of  the  building.  I  found  that  the  boy  who 
painted  my  new  sign  had  taken  down  the  old  one 
as  instructed,  but  had  left  the  part  that  was  lettered 

»the  house  and  tacked  my  new  drug  sign  just 
Dve  it,  so  my  sign  now  read:  "DRUGS  AND." 
THE  EVIL  OF  LONG  HOURS. 
If  we  were  asked  to  point  out  the  one  particular 
thing  which  does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  pharmacy  from  becoming  the 
agreeable,  respectable,  and  fairly  profitable  calling 
that  it  by  right  ought  to  be,  we  would  without 
hesitation  name  the  almost  universal  long  week-day 
and  Sunday  hours  which  those  who  follow  that  call- 
ing seem  to  find  it  necessary  to  put  in. 

The  "theory"  upon  which  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  pharmacy  open  at  unseasonable  hours  and  times 
is  based  is  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply 
medicines  for  the  sick ;  but  there  is  not  a  pharmacist 
in  the  entire  country  who  does  not  know  this  to  be 
untrue,  or  who  would  not  be  compelled  to  admit  if 
"put  to  it"  that  all  of  the  legitimate  dispensing  of 
■  drugs  and  medicines  done  by  a  score  of  average 
stores  on  Sunday  and  after  the  usual  business  hours 
on  other  days  could  be  done  by  a  single  establish- 
ment without  unreasonably  working  the  employees 
thereof. 

The  theory  does  not  fit  the  facts,  and  we  should 
either  change  the  practice  to  correspond,  or  get 
another  theory. 

No  other  calling,  no  matter  how  important  to  life 
and  health,  finds  it  necessary  to  prolong  its  hours  of 
daily  and  weekly  service  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
prolonged  in  the  drug  business.  The  theory  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  druggist  to  do  so  is  a  fiction  and 
a  fraud. 

The  real  reason  why  the  druggist  works  while 
other  people  are  either  sleeping  or  recreating  is 
partly  the  force  of  long  established  custom,  and 
partly  the  desire  to  capture  the  trade  for  other  things 
than  drugs  and  medicines  which  he  fears  might  go 
elsewhere  if  his  store  was  not  open  at  such  times. 

What  follows  to  the  bow  always  bent,  to  the 
spring  always  upon  the  stretch,  inevitably  results  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  always  upon  duty;  all 
alike  lose  their  elasticity,  and  the  ability  to  render 
efficient  service  in  the  time  of  need. 
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Here  and  there  some  adventurous  spirits  have 
broken  away  from  their  bondage,  but  their  example 
and  unanimous  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
better  off  financially  has  had  but  little  effect  upon 
those  who  are  still  in  slavery.  The  latter  still  hold 
the  nickels  that  come  from  soda  and  cigar  sales  so 
close  to  their  optics  that  they  cannot  see  the  dollars 
that  might  be  gained  by  the  possession  of  an  intellect 
reinvigorated  and  a  physical  system  restored  by  the 
proper  amount  of  rest  and  recreation. 

Is  it  really  worth  while  ?  Does  it  pay  to  give  up 
health,  family,  companionship,  and  the  joy  of  living 
in  return  for  the  meager  receipts  from  later  hours 
and  Sunday  business? 

Why  not  give  up  the  Sunday  business  and  be 
your  own  man  one  day  in  seven?  Why  not  one 
day  in  the  week  exchange  the  close  smell  of  the  drug 
shop  for  the  breath  of  God's  out  of  doors  in  the 
fields  and  parks,  and  have  some  of  the  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  said  to  be  yours  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence? 

You  will  live  longer,  enjoy  a  broader  horizon 
while  living,  and  die  both  richer  and  happier. 

If  your  fellow  druggist  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
join  with  you,  then  leave  him  to  his  bondage,  but 
don't  be  a  slave  yourself  because  he  declines  to  be 
free. — Editorial  from  the  Midland  Druggist. 


SELLING  SOAP  AT  A  PROFIT. 

In  most  sections  the  trade  in  toilet  and  medicated 
soaps  is  so  subject  to  competition  that  there  remains 
little  or  no  profit.  For  this  reason  druggists  often 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  soap  trade,  and  fail 
to  apply  the  means  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  trade  in  toilet  soap  and  more  particularly  the 
trade  in  medicated  soap  was  created  by  the  drug 
trade.  At  the  present  time  the  dry  goods  man,  the 
grocer,  and  the  fancy  goods  shop,  and  even  the 
barber,  is  a  competitor.  In  consequence  of  this 
prices  are  cut  and  quality  sacrificed. 

Druggists  can  help  to  overcome  this  adverse  con- 
dition by  a  little  well  directed  effort.  Our  sugges- 
tion would  be  that  while  the  druggist  should  carry 
in  stock  all  of  the  popular  brands  even  though  he 
may  be  obliged  to  sell  them  at  little  or  no  profit,  he 
should  select  a  few  kinds  that  belong  exclusively  to 
the  drug  trade  and  put  them  in  the  lead.  This  he 
can  do  by  keeping  the  cut-rate  soaps  in  the  back- 
ground, or  out  of  sight.      Then  he  will  be  able  to 
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concentrate  the  attention  of  the  customer  upon  the 
kinds  which  he  prefers  to  sell. 

It  is,  of  course,  imperative  that  the  kind  of  soap 
which  he  shall  elect  to  push  shall  be  the  best  that  can 
be  had.  It  might  be  well  here  to  caution  druggists 
against  any  sort  or  kind  of  "name  goods"  brand  of 
soap.  It  is  well  known  in  the  soap  trade  that  the 
spoiled  batches  of  soap  are  reserved  at  the  soap 
factory  to  be  made  over  into  soaps  for  the  trade 
who  demand  goods  under  the  buyer's  name. 

We  also  call  particular  attention  of  the  druggist 
to  a  well-founded  and  growing  prejudice  against 
cake  soaps.  This  prejudice  against  cake  soap  is 
warranted  for  the  reason  that  under  the  stress  of 
competition  and  cut  prices  cake  soaps  have  been 
made  up  of  poor  fats,  poor  chemicals  loaded  with  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  stuff  and  fillers  until  they  are 
worthless,  and  some  of  them  dangerous.  It  has 
also  come  to  be  known  that  cake  soaps  are  unclean, 
that  they  hold  and  harbor  germs,  skin  excretions, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  through  their  use  disease  can 
be  transferred.  Physicians  now  uniformly  use  and 
recommend  either  liquid  or  paste  soaps. 

Here  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  druggists.  They 
possess  just  the  technical  knowledge,  and  hold  the 
ear  of  their  patrons,  and  can  turn  this  tide  of 
prejudice  to  their  profit.  Soaps  sold  over  the  drug 
counter,  when  surrounded  by  a  technical  profes- 
sional value,  and  provided  that  the  soap  is  a  quality 
to  merit  this  assumption,  will  bring  a  higher  price, 
and  the  customer  will  come  back  for  more. — Red 
Cross  Messenger. 


UNWASHED  FRUIT. 

A  danger  that  is  too  little  appreciated  even  by 
many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  fastidious  people, 
is  unwashed  fruit.  In  cities  like  New  York,  where 
so  much  fruit  is  sold  on  the  streets  from  open  carts 
and  stands,  the  evil  is  increased  tenfold.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries  and  other  fruits  that 
are  eaten  uncooked  are  the  chief  offenders,  and 
examinations  that  have  been  undertaken  show  a 
variety  of  germ  life  that  would  be  astounding  if  the 
bacterial  contamination  liable  to  result  from  street 
dust  was  not  already  known.  Flies  are  another 
great  source  of  contamination. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  some  that  the  organisms  thus 
found  on  fruit  are  largely  if  not  wholly  harmless, 
and  this  is  unquestionably  true.     But  enough  patho- 


genic bacteria  have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  on 
these  common  articles  of  food,  particularly  when 
exposed  to  flies,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  present- 
ing danger  is  very  real. 

Many  city  ordinances  require  that  all  fruits — and 
vep-etables   too — be   screened.       This,    if   followed, 

o 

reduces  the  evil  somewhat,  certainly  in  respect  to 
flies,  but  little  protection  is  afforded  against  dust. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  this  is  bound  to  accu- 
mulate, and  with  the  inevitable  contamination  from 
handling,  insures  myriad  colonies  of  bacteria  on 
everv^  piece  of  fruit. 

All  fruit,  therefore,  that  is  not  cooked  should  be 
thoroughly  washed.  It  is  hard  to  impress  children 
witli  the  urgent  necessity  of  this,  and  they  are  the 
ones  most  endangered.  Realization  of  the  constant 
tendency  to  cholera  infantum,  intestinal  disorders, 
and  the  graver  diseases  like  typhoid  fever  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  preaching,  and  teaching  every  one, 
from  the  youngest  toddler  up,  never  to  carry  a  bit  of 
fruit  to  the  mouth  until  it  has  been  washed — and 
well  washed. 

This  is  only  one  small  detail  in  the  general  move- 
ment to  eliminate  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  possible 
causes  of  disease.  To  many,  who  recall  their  care- 
free youth  and  remember  that  they  came  through 
unscathed,  though  they  ate  anything  and  everything 
in  the  way  of  fruit,  with  never  a  thought  of  washing 
it,  the  foregoing  may  seem  trivial.  But  there  is 
another  picture  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
graves  of  little  martyrs  who  did  not  come  through 
unscathed.  Every  year  acute  intestinal  affections 
claim  an  appalling  toll  of  children  and  young  adults. 
The  cases  that  are  directly  attributable  to  unclean 
fruit  may  be  few  or  many.  That  there  are  any  is 
enough  to  show  the  danger,  and  once  shown  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  for  its 
removal. — American  Medicine. 


WHY  SOAP  CLEANSES. 

Some  interesting  details  are  given  in  La  Technique 
Moderne,  Hospital,  concerning  the  researches  of  M. 
W.  Spring,  a  Belgian  chemist,  into  the  processes 
whereby  soap  cleanses.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
cleansing  properties  of  soap  are  due  to  its  combina- 
tion with  the  soiling  substance,  but  this  only  half 
explains  the  question  how  soap  acts.  An  explana- 
tion is  still  required  as  to  why  it  disappears  after 
having  taken  up  and  entered  into  combination  with 
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I^Bmoved.  Ihe  author,  after  studying  the  action  of 
soap  upon  various  soiling  substances,  such  as  lamp- 
black, clay,  red  chalk,  silica,  cellulose,  etc.,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  cleansing  of  an  object  con- 
sists in  a  process  of  substitution.  There  is  brought 
about  a  colloidal  combination  of  the  soap  and  the 
soiling  substance,  which,  by  reason  of  its  constitu- 
tion, no  longer  has  the  power  of  fixing  itself  by 
absorption  on  to  the  solid  body,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  easily  carried  away  by  the  water.  Thus  in 
washing  with  soap  one  puts  it  in  contact  with  one's 
soiling  substances,  these  latter  having  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  former  than  for  one's  skin.  The 
process  does  not  end  here,  for  soap  in  its  turn  has 
even  a  greater  affinity  for  one's  skin  than  for  the 
substances,  which  it  proceeds  to  replace  and  to  set 
free  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water  and  removed.  The 
dirty  substances  have  a  chemical  action  on  the  fresh 
solution  of  soap  and  water,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  acid  salt,  with  which  they  agglutinate 
themselves.  This  compound  of  colloidal  absorption 
is  due  to  electrical  action.  The  constituents  have 
different  electrical  polarities.       The  compound  is 
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stable  and  can  pass  through  a  filter-paper  without 
soiling  it. — Practical  Druggist. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  DOMESTIC  FLY. 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  the  American  Civic 
Association  gives  a  number  of  practical  hints  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  ridding  houses  of  flies,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  known  and  put  to  a  practical  use.  The 
circular  says:  "Provide  screens  for  houses  and 
food.  Keep  garbage  receptacles  securely  covered. 
Remove  stable  manure  every  three  or  four  days  or 
disinfect  with  lye,  chloride  of  lime,  or  crude  carbolic 
acid.  To  clear  a  room  of  flies  heat  a  shovel  or  any 
similar  article  and  drop  thereon  20  drops  of  carbolic 
acid ;  the  vapor  kills  the  flies.  A  better  and  cheaper 
plan  is  to  put  a  spoonful  of  formalin  in  a  gill  of 
water  and  expose  it  in  the  room.  Another  is  to 
dissolve  one  drachm  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  add  a  little  sugar,  and  place  the 
solution  in  shallow  dishes  about  the  rooms." 

A  campaign  conducted  on  these  lines  will  do  much 
to  rid  a  household  of  this  insufferable  and  dangerous 
pest. 


A  Neat  Cigar  DisPLAY.-This  trim  appeared  in  the  window  of  W.  E.  Sherriff.  of  Ellsworth.  Kansas,  having  been  set  up  by  H.  M.Curry.  It 
consisted  largely  of  dummies  and  signs  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers,  although  a  few  of  the  placards  were  home-made.  There  is  a  pyramidal  «|»"* '" 
the  grouping,  the  base  consisting  of  bixes  while  the  top  is  made  up  of  Tom  Moore  and  Henry  George  pictures.  The  mechanical  arrangement  oi  tne 
trim  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In  the  center  is  a  large  sign  devoted  to  Tom  Moore  cigars,  while  at  the  left  is  one  on  the  Henry  Oeorge  br«nd.  ine 
display  proved  very  effective. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS. 


A  WANT  LIST  ADJUNCT. 

vS.  Palmer,  Shrevcport,  La.:  Every  well-regu- 
lated drug  store  keeps  a  "want  list."  Proprietor 
and  clerks  will  always  (?)  note  shortage  of  items 
usually  kept  in  stock.  But  what  becomes  of  the 
numerous  calls  for  items  not  usually  carried  in 
stock  ? 

They  are  "passed  up,"  but  why?  One  may  be 
open  for  business  and  have  expenses  accumulating 
right  along;  still  six  different  clerks  may  each  have 
a  call  for  an  item  from  as  many  different  customers 
and  each  one  fail  to  note  it  because,  as  he  explains, 
'Tt  is  not  in  our  line."  Every  retail  store  carries  a 
vast  number  of  side-lines  having  no  relation  to  the 
drug  business  proper.  Some  time  ago  I  advised 
the  following  blank  form  with  pleasing  results : 


If 

Item 

SALE 

LOST. 

Date 

in  stock 

state  why  the  sale 

was 

lost. 

Clerk 

These  forms  I  had  printed  and  padded,  and  placed 
in  convenient  places.  The  clerks  filled  them  out 
and  filed  them.  At  night  I  would  go  over  them 
and  see  what  my  trade  was  demanding,  and  would 
use  my  judgment  on  the  advisability  of  buying  the 
things  asked  for. 


SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  FOR  ADVERTISING  CASTILE 
SOAP. 

C.  p.  Rice,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio:  The  following 
plan  proved  splendidly  successful  in  procuring  a 
good  Castile  soap  trade  as  well  as  advertising  and 
boosting  the  sales  of  our  olive  oil. 

On  a  Monday  we  dressed  our  window  very  neatly 
and  abundantly  with  eight-ounce  bars  of  pure  Cas- 
tile soap  and  the  best  five-cent  honeycomb  wash- 
cloths we  could  obtain.  In  the  center  we  adjusted  a 
14x22  inch  show  card  appropriately  worded :  "Sat- 
urday Only,  an  Eight-ounce  Bar  Pure  Castile  Soap 
and  a  Honeycomb  Wash  Cloth,  10  cents."  We  also 
set  up  two  11x14  inch  cards,  one  saying:  "This 
Castile  Soap  is  Absolutely  Pure,  being  the  Product 


of  Pure  Olive  Oil,"  and  the  other,  "Remember  this 
Offer  is  for  Saturday  Only."  Our  space  in  the 
local  papers  was  occupied  by  the  same  signs. 

We  positively  would  not  disturb  the  window  for 
any  one  until  Saturday  morning,  and  by  noon  that 
day  the  window  was  ready  to  be  redressed. 

The  combination  cost  us  between  nine  and  ten 
cents,  but  our  later  sales  on  Castile  soap  soon  repaid 
us  for  the  small  profit  made  on  our  "Saturday  Only" 
display. 

During  the  week  we  had  the  soap  display  in  our 
window  we  talked  up  olive  oil  at  every  available 
opportunity  and  continued  the  interest  in  olive  oil 
by  following  the  soap  display  with  one  of  pint,  quart 
and  gallon  packages  of  olive  oil. 

The  plan  enabled  us  to  clinch  the  Castile  soap  and 
olive  oil  business  of  our  community. 


EXPLOITING  BRUSHES. 

W.  C.  Peters,  Nezv  Philadelphia,  Ohio:  A  good 
advertising  stunt  which  we  engineered  several  years 
ago,  and  which  not  only  produced  good  results  but 
made  my  store  talked  of  for  a  week,  was  the 
following : 

First  we  placed  in  our  window  hundreds  of 
brushes  of  all  sorts,  hair,  cloth,  bath,  tooth,  nail, 
camel's-hair — in  fact  all  the  brushes  in  our  stock. 
These  we  placed  in  one  huge  pile,  with  the  camel's- 
hair  brushes  (about  200)  in  the  center  covered  by 
the  other  brushes. 

Then  we  inserted  in  different  places  in  our  daily 
paper  the  following,  without  any  name  attached 
thereto :  "How  many  brushes  in  a  brush  pile  ?"  In 
fact  whatever  part  of  the  paper  one  looked,  this 
question  stared  him  in  the  face.  When  it  appeared 
the  second  and  then  the  third  time,  every  one  was 
asking,  "How  many  brushes  in  a  brush  pile?"  and 
"Who's  running  that  ad?"  Then  on  the  fourth 
day  we  used  large  space  with  the  following  ad. : 
"$5.00  in  gold  to  the  customer  guessing,  'How  many 
brushes  in  a  brush  pile.'  The  brush  pile  is  in  our 
window — see  it!"  Of  course  our  name  going  with 
the  last  large  ad.  In  our  window  we  had  a  large 
card  with  the  following:  "How  many  brushes  in 
this  brush  pile?  A  guess  with  every  purchase. 
$5.00  in  gold  to  the  nearest  correct  guess." 

We  closed  the  contest  in  one  week,  and  found  that 
our  sales  had  increased  33^  per  cent,  and  during  the 
week  we  had  sold  more  brushes  than  we  had  in  the 
preceding  ten. 


A  NEW  WAY   OF  MAKING  LIME-WATER. 


l,._.,,,. 

lip  my  lime-water  jar  recently  it  occurred  to  me  that 
our  plan  of  making  and  storing  lime-water  might 
be  of  interest  to  others;  therefore  this  description. 

■■Procure  a  twenty-  or  thirty-gallon  stone  crock. 

^^rill  a  hole  through  the  side  about  twelve  inches 
above  the  bottom  and  into  this  aperture  fasten  an 
ordinary  plumber's  spigot.  Shake,  fill,  and  wash 
several  times,  drawing  off  the  wash  product  by 
means  of  the  spigot  until  all  of  the  undesirable, 
soluble  impurities  are  removed,  then  fill  up  with 
water,  mix  well,  and  allow  the  lime  to  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crock  below  the  spigot.  When  lime- 
water  is  wanted,  merely  tap  the  spigot  and  draw 
into  the  dispensing  bottle  the  quantity  desired. 

This  method  insures  not  only  a  clear  water  of 
constant  saturation,  but  enables  one  to  make  quite 
an  ad.  of  their  lime-water  through  an  occasional 
exhibition  in  the  store.  A  peck  of  lime  will  permit 
of  refilling  the  jar  at  least  ten  times. 
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REMOVING    SCREW-CAPS    OR    LIDS. 


Often  drug- 
they  cannot 


Frank  Green,  Jr.,  Skidmore,  Mo.: 
gists   find  a  screw-cap   or  lid   which 
remove  easily  from  a  can  or  bottle.     I  have  always 
found  the  following  method  w^orks  successfully: 

Take  a  piece  of  strong  cord  long  enough  to  loop 
sufficiently  at  both  ends  and  wind  it  about  one  and 
a  half  times  around  the  cap  or  lid,  finally  running 
one  end  of  the  cord  through  the  loop  on  the  other 
half.  Turn  the  projecting  or  free  end  backward, 
having  first  passed  a  stick  of  wood  or  a  bar  of  iron 
through  it.  The  bar  or  stick  serves  as  a  lever  which 
may  be  set  against  the  cap  or  lid  and  turned  like  a 
wrench.  If  the  cord  slips  around  the  cap  or  lid, 
use  a  little  rosin  on  it,  and  this  method  will  surely 
prove  a  success. 


DISPENSING   CAPSULES,  TABLETS,  PILLS, 
SUPPOSITORIES,  ETC. 

Frank  Green,  Jr.,  Skidmore,  Mo.:  I  think  this  a 
good  idea  for  dispensing  capsules,  tablets,  pills,  sup- 
positories, etc. :  After  placing  the  required  number 
of  capsules,  tablets,  pills  or  suppositories  in  the  box, 
fill  the  remaining  space  above  them 'in  the  box  with 
cotton.  This  prevents  rattling,  breaking,  etc.,  and 
impresses  the  customer  with  the  neatness  and  care 
of  one's  dispensing. 


LETTERS. 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are  always 
glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 


MORE  FROM  MR.  DUNNING  ON  THE  PHARMACY 
OF  "606." 

To  the  Editors : 

Since  completing  my  article  in  the  January 
Bulletin  I  have  improved  the  method  of  preparing 
for  injection  a 

NEUTRAL  SUSPENSION  OF  SALVARSAN. 

The  improvement  consists  in  making  the  alkaline 
solution  as  directed  under  the  neutral  suspension 
method,  using  however  a  4-ounce  Erlenmeyer  flask 
which  is  supported  in  a  4-ounce  evaporating  dish. 

When  using  0.6  "salvarsan"  the  alkaline  solution 
is  diluted  to  100  Cc.  with  sterile  water  and  filtered 
repeatedly  through  a  tight  pledget  of  sterile  cotton 
until  entirely  free  from  extraneous  matter ;  an  extra 
flask  having  been  provided  to  receive  the  filtrate. 
This  solution  is  carefully  neutralized  in  the  manner 
previously  suggested,  and  the  resulting  suspension  is 
centrifuged  as  follows:  A  15  Cc.  graduated  centri- 
fugal tube  is  filled  with  the  suspension  and  centri- 
fuged until  the  suspended  material  measures  not 
more  than  3  Cc. ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  pipetted  off 
and  discarded.  More  of  the  suspension  is  poured 
into  the  tube  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the 
amount  of  suspension  has  been  reduced  to  about  12 
Cc. ;  this  being  transferred  to  a  beaker,  the  residue 
washed  into  it  from  the  tube  with  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  sterile  water,  and  the  whole  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  a  glass  rod.  This  procedure 
gives  by  far  a  finer  suspension  than  any  method  I 
have  tried,  and  besides,  the  suspension  is  entirely 
free  from  extraneous  matter.  It  is,  hozvever,  much 
more  tedious  than  the  first  method  suggested. 

All  utensils  must  he  carefully  sterili::ed. 

To  those  not  possessing  a  centrifuge  the  following 
plan  is  offered:  Instead  of  diluting  the  alkaline 
solution  to  100  Cc,  dilute  it  to  12  Cc,  filter  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  precaution  just  described,  and 
carefully  neutralize  with  normal  acetic  acid,  finish- 
ing with  decinormal. 

The  suspension  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  by  the  other 
method,  but  it  is  free  from  little  specks  and  fibers. 
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I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to  some 
precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  handling 
of  this  chemical.  When  a  vial  is  opened  it  should 
all  be  used,  any  remainder  being  discarded.  The 
chemical  readily  deteriorates  in  contact  with  air. 
The  suspensions  or  solutions  should  be  almost  imme- 
diately used  after  preparation.  Within  an  hour  or 
two  some  decomposition  is  noticeable. 

THE  ALKALINE  SOLUTION  METHOD. 

I  have  recently  prepared  seven  doses  of  Salvarsan 
by  the  alkaline  solution  method,  all  of  which  were 
injected  into  the  buttocks.  Compared  with  the  pain 
caused  by  the  suspension  method,  which  I  have  just 
described,  there  is  very  much  less  discomfort. 
Besides,  the  method  of  preparation  is  much  simpler. 
The  method  used  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  was  published  in  the  January  issue  of  your 
journal,  but  on  account  of  larger  experience  I  am 
able  to  give  some  further  improvements,  and  will 
therefore  restate  the  method. 

Into  a  wire  basket,  about  5  inches  in  length,  4 
inches  in  width,  and  5^^  inches  in  depth,  is  placed, 
wrapped  in  gauze,  a  4-ounce  porcelain  dish,  2-ounce 
beaker,  2  glass  rods,  about  4  inches  long,  1-ounce 
funnel,  30-Cc.  conical  graduate,  some  absorbent  cot- 
ton, and  small  pieces  of  gauze,  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  sterilized,  preferably  in  an  autoclave. 
A  25-Cc.  glass  stop-cock  burette  is  also  sterilized. 
The  beaker  is  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  0.6 
of  Salvarsan  is  emptied  into  it;  then  1.3  Cc.  4 
normal  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  and  the  mixture 
triturated  until  a  perfect  solution  results. 

Ten  Cc.  of  sterile  water  are  now  added  and 
mixed,  the  solution  being  filtered  and  refiltered 
through  a  pledget  of  sterile  cotton  contained  in  the 
funnel  and  into  a  30-Cc.  graduate,  the  funnel  and 
cotton  being  washed  with  enough  water  to  make 
about  12  Cc.  To  this  solution,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, is  added,  drop  by  drop,  the  decinormal 
sterilized  acetic  acid,  from  the  sterile  burette  men- 
tioned, until  a  slight  opalescence  is  produced  and 
remains  permanent;  about  10  Cc.  of  the  acid  will  be 
required. 

The  advantage  of  this  modification  is  that  it 
insures,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
Salvarsan,  from  which  all  extraneous  matter  is  re- 
moved, and  also  insures  a  minimum  degree  of 
alkalinity  and  yet  permits  the  injection  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  form  of  a  solution.  This  method  of 
back  neutralization  is  the  onlv  one  which  I  have 


seen  published  which  will  give  a  preparation  as 
nearly  free  of  alkali.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  4  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  used 
to  dissolve  Salvarsan  is  not  sufficient  to  form  the 
bisodium  salt,  but  is  a  little  in  excess  of  that  which 
is  required  to  form  the  monosodium  salt,  the  excess 
being  afterwards  neutralized. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  there  was  a  slight  error  in 
my  article  last  month.  Everything  should  be 
omitted  in  the  fourth  paragraph  from  the  end  ex- 
cept the  first  sentence:  this  matter  should  have 
been  stricken  out,  but  it  evidently  escaped  my 
attention.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


A  SOUTHERN  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Taking  my  own  State  as  an  example,  in  nearly  all 
the  examinations  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
this  question  is  asked:  "What  is  Pharmacy?"  and 
the  applicant  is  expected  to  answer  as  follows: 
"Pharmacy  is  the  science  which  treats  of  medicinal 
substances.  It  comprehends  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  medicines  and  the  art  of  preparing  and  dispensing 
them,  but  also  their  identification,  selection,  pre- 
servation, combination  and  analysis." 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  this  is  the  proper 
answer,  but  from  a  general  point  of  view  it  does  not 
hold  good,  because  I  for  one  can  prove  that  in  many 
cases  pharmacy  is  a  common  business  operated  by 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  Isn't  that  fierce? 
It  is  fierce ;  it  is  sad  to  have  to  mention  it ;  but  it  is 
still  worse  to  have  to  admit  that  it  is  a  sound, 
frozen-bottom  fact!  If  every  pharmacist  were 
honest  with  himself  I  feel  certain  that  he  could 
name  from  ten  to  twelve  unlawful  acts.  I  for 
one  can,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

Here  is  an  example:  Mr.  Doctor  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  drug  store  attached  to  his  office 
would  be  very  convenient,  and  likewise  of  advantage 
to  his  patients.  Naturally  he  looks  at  the  step 
merely  from  a  philanthropic  standpoint,  but  strange 
to  say,  after  giving  the  matter  careful  consideration, 
he  realizes  that  the  business  will  not  justify  the 
paying  of  a  registered  pharmacist's  salary.  He  is 
not  after  the  profits — certainly  not.  It  is  all  merely 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  But  nevertheless  he 
gets  an  "assistant  pharmacist"  instead  of  a  full 
registered  man,  and  even  more  often  a  man  who  is 
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lot  even  an  assistant.  Now,  is  that  not  his  finish  f 
im  I  right?  Am  I  wrong?  If  I  am  right,  then 
^hy  not  get  busy  and  put  a  stop  to  it?  If  I  am 
rrong,  then  pharmacy  is  not  what  it  has  been  taught 
ID  be. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
jltandard  required  by  a  State  board  examination  in 
pharmacy  directly  indicates  that  to  be  a  pharmacist 
rou  have  to  equip  yourself  in  accordance  with  the 
mswer  to  the  question  of  "What  is  Pharmacy?" 
ind  in  addition  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
)tany,  materia  medica,  physiology,  etc.  Hence 
)harmacy  is  bound  to  be  a  vocation  demanding 
respect  and  requiring  lawful  recognition.  But,  dear 
friends,  cast  a  look  around  you  and  tell  me,  what  is 
)harmacy  in  fact?  Is  it  not  regarded  as  a  plain 
)ld  business,  or  an  old  slot  machine  operated  by  any 
)ne  who  has  gumption  enough  to  start  it  ? 
I  am  certain  that  justice  will  be  made  manifest  in 
le  future,  but  let  us  make  justice  hurry  just  a  little 
)it  more!  Let  us  join  hands  and  uphold  the  stan- 
iardof  pharmacy.  Let  us  see  that  every  drug 
store  has  in  it  a  registered  and  duly  qualified  phar- 
lacist,  and  not  merely  his  certificate,  as  now  hap- 
)ens  in  many  cases.  Shall  we  stand  by  and  see  our 
chosen  vocation  trampled  upon — abased  by  such 
inlaw ful  and  shameful  acts  ?  No !  Let  us  see  that 
)ur  chosen  vocation  be  protected  as  to  her  rights, 
ler  honor,  and  her  standard  of  dignity! 

Vinton,    La.  J.  J-  DUBOURG,  Ph.G. 


CONCERNING  ETHEREAL  OIL. 

iTo  the  Editors : 

An  article  giving  complete  information  about 
ithereal  oil  would  prove  of  interest.  Until  the  food 
ind  drugs  act  of  1909  went  into  effect  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  one  ordered  heavy  oil  of  wine  he  paid 
ibout  50  cents  for  one  ounce,  and  about  half  that 
imount  for  light  oil.      Now  the  Pennsylvania  job- 

[bers  ask  $3.Y5  an  ounce  for  heavy  oil  of  wine,  and 
52  for  ethereal  oil,  U.  S.  P.,  which  latter  oil  consists 

[of  heavy  oil  of  wine  50  per  cent  and  ether  50  per 
:ent.     At  the  same  time  most  oil  manufacturers  sell 

[a  heavy  oil  of  wine  guaranteed  under  the  national 

[food  and  drugs  act  at  $5  a  pound  or  35  cents  per 

/ounce. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  heavy  oil  of 

[wine  which  satisfies  the  Federal  law  and  the  much 

[more  expensive  article  spoken  of  at  the  beginning 
)f  this  letter  ?     Ethereal  oil  is  described  bv  the  U.  S. 


Pharmacopoeia  as  a  volatile  liquid  containing  equal 
volumes  of  heavy  oil  of  wine  and  ether.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  given,  ending  with  a  direc- 
tion to  add  to  the  heavy  oil  produced  an  equal 
volume  of  ether.  Why  may  not  a  druggist  buy  any 
heavy  oil  of  wine  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
national  act,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  volume  of 
ether  to  obtain  his  ethereal  oil  ? 

'The  National  Dispensatory  states  that  the  heavy 
oil  contains  44  to  48  per  cent  of  ester  calculated  as 
diethyl  sulphate,  and  that  we  have  no  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  other  constituents. 

I  am  informed  that  many  druggists  make  Hoff- 
mann's anodyne  without  any  ethereal  oil  whatever, 
probably  in  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  foreigner 
who  buys  it  for  drinking  purposes.  From  the 
amount  of  confusion  and  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  oil  on  the  part  of  druggists,  doctors,  and 
wholesale  druggists,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  article 
along  the  lines  indicated  would  be  of  much  interest. 
I  know  that  it  would  to  me.  -p^os.  W.  Murphy. 

Vandergrift,   Penn. 


THIS    "LOVE    POWDER"    A    REPEATER! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  noticed  a  letter  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  from  A.  S.  Parker  asking  for  suggestions 
for  a  love-gaining  remedy. 

Let  me  tell  my  experience  with  a  young  man  who 
was  in  search  of  a  similar  remedy.  He  was  about 
21  years  old  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  quite 
right.  When  he  asked  for  some  "Love  Powders" 
I  said:  "I  have  none  prepared,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  a  little  time  I'll  fix  up  a  box.  Call  in  about 
fifteen  minutes."  I  thereupon  made  a  dozen  pow- 
ders consisting  of  one  grain  each  of  pepsin  and 
sugar,  with  instructions  to  take  one  occasionally  or 
as  needed.  The  charge  was  25  cents.  The  boy  left 
feeling  pleased,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes  in- 
quiring whether  a  little  liniment  of  some  kind  would 
not  also  be  good.  I  sold  him  a  50-cent  bottle  of 
liniment. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again,  but  in  about  a 
year  he  appeared  and  wanted  some  more  of  those 
"Love  Powders."  I  sold  him  another  box  of  the 
same  description. 

If  this  prescription  will  be  of  any  use  to  your 
readers  they  are  welcome  to  it. 

Alex.  H.  Fjeldstad,  Phm.D. 

Blooming  Prairie,  Minn. 
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THE  SUBSTITUTING  DRUGGIST  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  customer's  order 
which  you  reproduced  on  page  519  of  the  December 
Bulletin.  It  was  an  order  for  water  of  ammonia, 
and  the  customer  was  afraid  that  some  awful  kind 
of  substitution  would  be  practiced  on  him.      An 


/OytnrXy' 


order  of  a  similar  nature  was  received  by  us  the 
other  day,  and  I  am  sending  it  along  to  you  for- 
comparison  with  the  other.  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  our  kind  friends  have  convinced  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  public  that  we  druggists  are  a  lot  of 
substitute rs.  Zimmerman's  Pharmacy. 

Lodi,  California. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  ESSENCE 
OF  PEPSIN. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
in  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Nashville  branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  mention  was  made  of  some  results 
in  the  preparation  of  essence  of  pepsin.  In  all 
these  experiments,  wine  of  one  kind  or  another  was 
used.  The  writer  recently  made  a  small  amount  of 
the  essence  of  pepsin,  N.  F.,  but  used  Dole's  pine- 
apple juice  instead  of  wine. 

The  result  was  very  fine,  the  product  being  just 
right  in  color  and  pleasant  in  odor  and  taste.  Fur- 
thermore, it  possessed  the  very  decided  advantage  of 
a  smaller  content  of  alcohol.  The  one  objection 
urged  against  pepsin  preparations  by  physicians  is 
the  large  content  of  alcohol,  and  the  doctors  say 
they  use  the  essence  or  elixir  of  pepsin  more  as  a 
vehicle  than  for  its  proteolytic  effect.  But  if  the 
preparation  be  made  with  pineapple  juice,  this  objec- 
tion is  wiped  out  and  the  product  possesses  the  addi- 
tional value  of  whatever  digestive  power  the  juice 
itself  may  carry. 

If  any  pharmacist  chooses  to  try  this  experiment, 
the  results  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to  all 
readers  of  the  Bulletin.  H,  P.  Pettigrew. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editors : 

Referring  to  the  communication  from  Henry  P. 
Hynson,  mentioned  in  the  December  Bulletin  in 
connection  with  the  editorial,  "Wood  Alcohol  by 
Another  Name,"  let  me  say  that  the  term  he  sug- 
gested, "Methyl  Hydroxide,"  hardly  strikes  me  as 
being  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  new  name  for 
wood  alcohol. 

Would  there  not  be  danger  of  the  term  being 
confused  by  those  not  particularly  versed  in  pharma- 
ceutical nomenclature  with  the  more  universally  used 
article  Hydrogen  Peroxide?  "Hydroxide"  and 
"Peroxide"  to  those  unfamiliar  with  chemistry  or 
scientific  terms  would  have  a  very  similar  appear- 
ance in  print  and  a  certain  similarity  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

Why  not  call  it  "Wood  Distillate?"  No  other 
article  of  common  use  has  a  title  at  all  familiar. 
Neither  would  such  a  name  be  in  any  way  incorrect. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa.  WiLBUR  M.  SUTTER. 


A  PUZZLE  SOLVED. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  noticed  the  cryptograph  on  page  519 
of  the  December  Bulletin  [reproduced  herewith — 


Ed.].      As  a  pharmaceutical  cryptologist  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  very  hard  prescription  to  decipher : 

5t     Formalin ^S 

Sig. :     Apply  to  suspected  sputum  and  otherwise. 

Yours  for  better  penmanship  among  the  learned 
medical  profession — and  it  needs  it  sadly  and  badly 
as  shown  by  this  illustration ! 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  OtTO  RaUBENHEIMER. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  think  the  Bulletin  is  the  best  that  is  pub- 
lished.   Don't  ever  stop  it,  for  I  will  pay  for  it. 


Grenada,  Miss. 


J.  W.  Hill. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS. 


m 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for  repro- 
uction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin. 


Stimulating  the  Sale  of  a  Skin  Cream. — 

Harrison's  Pharmacy,  Davenport,  Iowa,  employs  a  spe- 
cial circular  to  stimulate  business  on  a  skin  cream.  In  every 
package  that  is  handed  out  over  the  counter  there  is  en- 
closed a  slip  4  by  6  inches  in  dimensions.  The  text  can  be 
read  in  the  accompanying  reproduction.  This  practice  is 
continued  for  a  week  only,  but  window  displays  of  the  cream 
are   used   concurrently. 

The  object  of  this  whole  scheme  is  not  only  to  stimulate 


1  /\  THIS  COUPON 

^  ^^^^     *"'i    '  5c  will   purchase   one   full  25c  size  of 
FRENCH'S    FRAGRANT     FLORAUNE. 
AT    HARRISON'S    PHARMACY.    312     BRADY    ST.. 
DAVENPORT. 

Name 

Address „ 


A    Beautiful    White    Velvety    Skin 

So  much  admired  and  sought  by 
all,  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

French's  Fragrant  Floraline  or  Dermal  Cream 

Having  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a  Century  by  the 
most  exacting  and  critical  public,  and  a  confidence  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  medical  and  scientific  authorities. 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

Its  purifying  and  antiseptic  qualities  render  the  skin 
beautifully  soft  and  pure,  imparting  a  satin-like  texture  and 
Bloom  of  Youth — not  obtained  by  any  other  preparation. 
If  you  would  have  a  soft,  velvety  skin,  free  from  blotches, 
pimples  and  roughness,  avoid  the  many  Glycerin  Lotions 
and  cheap  impure  Toilet  Soaps,  which  are  responsible  for 
so  many  unsightly  and  disfigured  complexions. 

EXCLUSIVE  DEPOT  IN  DAVENPORT  AT 

HARRISON'S    PHARMACY,    L  P.  Carstens,   Propr. 

312  BRADY  STREET 


a  demand  for  Floraline  Cream,  which  pays  the  owners  a 
profit  of  15  cents,  but  also  to  secure  the  addresses  of  people 
who  use  the  preparation.  From  time  to  time  other  adver- 
tising matter  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  sent  to  the  people 
whose  names  are  on  this  list. 

A  South  African  Idea — Using  a  Maiden  for  Advertising 
Purposes! — 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  on  page  56,  we 
are  showing  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  pharmacy  of 
W.  Whyte,  in  Roodepoort,  in  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
In  this  place  we  reproduce  another  picture  sent  in  to  us  by 
Mr.  Whyte.     Concerning  it  he  writes  as  follows : 

"This  picture  shows  a  girl  who  went  to  a  fancy  dress  ball 


here  a  fortnight  ago  representing  our  store.  Her  headdress 
is  made  up  with  three  photographs  of  the  store,  while  the 
dress  is  hung  all  over  with  nipples,  puffs,  tooth-brushes,  and 
labels.  Her  fan  advertises  'Dermaline,'  a  skin  lotion,  and  two 
tiny  cakes  of  that  soap  are  fixed  on  also.  Unfortunately  no 
prizes  were  awarded,  but  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  compli- 


mentary   remarks    passed    by    the    onlookers,    and    it    was    a 
novelty  for  these  parts." 

Incidentally  Mr.  Whyte  passes  on  to  say  some  very  nice 
things  about  the  Bulletin  :  "Your  journal  is  always  of  in- 
terest to  me,  and  I  pass  it  along  to  others  when  I  have 
digested  its  monthly  contents.  What  an  improvement  it  is 
on  the  other  journals  with  their  dreary  reports  of  meetings, 
which  only  furnish  reading  for  a  few  of  the  pharmacists 
who  happen  to  live  in  the  particular  towns  involved !" 

The  Personal  Letter  as  a  Business  Getter. — 

R.  M.  Nicholson,  writing  in  the  Practical  Druggist,  dwells 
on  the  value  of  direct  correspondence  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning customers.    He  argues: 

"Suppose  for  instance  you  are  introducing  a  new  cigar. 
Now  is  there  any  quicker  way  to  get  that  particular  cigar 
to  the  attention  of  the  men  than  to  write  them  a  short, 
snappy  letter  giving  them  a  few  good  reasons  why  they 
should  try  the  new  smoke?  The  average  smoker  is  an  ex- 
perimenter. He  likes  to  try  new  smokes.  Your  direct  mes- 
sage to  him  tells  him  what  to  try. 

"Take  another  example.  Suppose  you  carry  a  line  of 
school  or  college  banners.  Why  not  send  a  letter  to  the  high 
school  and  college  students  in  your  town  inviting  them  to 
come  to  your  store  and  look  over  your  selection.  They  will 
read  your  letters  and  appreciate  your  interest.  Not  many 
such  letters  are  sent  them.  They  are  neglected  by  most 
advertisers,  and  it  is  this  same  neglect  on  the  part  of  your 
competitors  that  will  make  your  letter  all  the  more  forcible." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE, 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville. 


Knobs  of  Knowledge. — 

Ehrlich's  "606"  is  found  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body 
more  slowly  than  arsenic  given  in  other  forms. 

Mr.  Riehl  finds  that  taka-diastase  converts  twice  as  much 
starch  into  sugar  when  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
as  the  same  amount  of  malt  diastase. 

M.  Madelung  says  that  a  mixture  of  anesthetics  is  much 
more  effective  than  an  equal  amount  of  one  anesthetic. 

Terpinolene,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  ter- 
pineol,  is  being  used  as  an  adulterant  of  essential  oils.  In 
small  quantities  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect. 

If  benzoic  acid  be  exposed  to  sunlight  in  the  presence  of 
ferric  salts,  it  is  converted  into  salicylic  acid,  says  Neuberg. 

E.  K.  Nelson  says  that  capsicum  contains  about  0.14  per 
cent  of  capsaicin,  and  that  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  cap- 
saicin 1  in  1,000,000  will  produce  a  perceptible  warmth  on 
the  tongue. 

E.  W.  Schmidt  says  that  thymol  is  no  good  as  an  anti- 
septic or  disinfectant.  He  has  tried  it  on  various  things,  and 
finds  it  innocuous. 

A  non-inflammable  substitute  for  celluloid,  called 
"Boroide,"  has  recently  been  put  upon  the  market. 

Dry  pancreatin  is  not  injured  by  heating  to  100°  C,  but 
is  partially  destroyed  by  heating  at  120°  for  two  hours. 

It  takes  about  three  years  to  entirely  eliminate  radium 
from  the  system  after  it  has  been  administered. 

Himdin  (leech  extract)  is  stated  to  increase  the  action 
of  mercury  and  to  render  it  toxic  in  smaller  doees  than 
normal. 

M.  H.  Fischer  says  that  glaucoma  is  due  to  a  chemical 
change  in  the  colloids  of  the  eye,  whereby  the  affinity  for 
water  is  increased. 

T.  Heryng  says  that  if  milk  be  heated  quickly  to  80°  C. 
and  cooled  immediately,  as  by  spraying,  it  is  sterilized  with- 
out injuring  its  enzymes.  Continued  heat  at  this  tempera- 
ture destroys  them. 

In  anesthesia  by  chloroform,  about  half  the  chloroform 
administered  is  decomposed  by  the  blood  and  tissues,  accord- 
ing to  investigations  by  M.  Nichloux. 


D.  Jonnesco  says  that  substances  which  combine  chem- 
ically with  adrenalin  in  test-tubes  will  not  so  combine  in  the 
living  body. 

Tahiti  vanillas  contain  less  vanillin  but  more  oleoresin 
than  do  the  higher  grade  Mexican  or  Bourbon  vanillas. 

Moth-millers,  their  larvae,  and  certain  beetles  prefer 
strychnine  in  their  food  and  thrive  on  it.  Two  German 
naturalists  have  recently  demonstrated  this. 

Porcelain  houses  are  being  built  in  the  tropics.  They  are 
water-tight,  insect-proof,  and  sanitary — a  combination  impos- 
sible to  get  in  wood  in  hot  climates. 

That's   What  They  Say.— 

Drs.  Short  and  Salisbury  believe  that  they  "have  ob- 
tained definite  proof  that  none  of  the  drugs  at  present  in 
use  in  the  form  of  liniments,  lotions,  ointments,  etc.,  for 
painting  on  or  rubbing  into  the  skin  have  any  power  to 
relieve  pain.  The  use  of  belladonna,  opium,  aconite,  men- 
thol, cocaine  for  bruises,  thrombosis,  inflammations,  neu- 
ralgia,   should   therefore   be   discontinued." 

Scented,  or  Take  it  with  You. — 

Scholtz  &  Gelaine  say  that  the  disinfecting  property  of 
soap  is  due  to  the  soap  itself,  not  to  free  alkali  which  it 
liberates.  They  also  say  that  soap  increases  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  perfumes,  and  a  perfumed  soap  is  therefore 
more  bactericidal  than  the  non-perfumed.  Carbolic  acid  is, 
however,  decreased  in  power  in  soaps. 

A  Costly  Drunk. — 

Wilde  finds  that  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  J4  to  J^  pound 
of  the  best  (and  strongest)  brandy  drops  is  about  equal  to 
that  in  a  pint  of  beer,  while  in  the  cheaper  grades  from  2  to 
19  pounds  would  have  to  be  eaten  to  get  the  alcoholic  effect 
of  a  pint  of  beer. 

Bleachers  and  Unbleachers. — 

Two  chemists  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Health  have  been 
studying  the  digestibility  of  bleached  flour,  and  fail  to  find 
any  difference  between  the  bleached  and  the  unbleached  in 
respect  to  digestibility.  They  made  188  tests  before  they 
decided. 


Some  Odds  and  Ends.— 

The  tungsten  incandescent  light  has  practically  displaced 
the  carbon  light  in  France.  They  make  a  more  durable  lamp 
there,  and  guarantee  it  against  breakage. 

The  simplest  fat,  glyceryl  triformate,  has  only  recently 
been  obtained  pure.     It  rarely  occurs  in  nature. 

Profuse  perspiration  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  salt 
from  the  body,  which  must  be  restored  in  the  food. 

The  toadstool  contains  the  only  glucoside  known  to  have 
blood-agglutinating  powers,  and  is  the  first  agglutinin  to  be 
isolated  by  chemical  means. 

The  starch  of  oats  is  better  assimilated  by  diabetics  than 
any  other  form  of  starch. 


Such  Actions! — 

A  German  chemist  has  studied  the  action  of  senna  in- 
fusion by  means  of  Roentgen-ray  photographs.  He  finds  no 
action  until  the  senna  reaches  the  large  intestine,  then  peri- 
stalsis is  increased  and  evacuation  of  the  entire  colon  takes 
place. 

How  it  Comes  Out. — 

The  normal  fat  of  the  skin  is  oleic  acid,  which  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  horny  layers  and  the  cells  sur- 
rounding the  sweat  pores.  Neutral  fats  and  cholesterol  are 
found  in  only  very  small  amounts  in  skin-fats. 
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BOOKS. 


A  "World  Corporation/' 

A  book  having  the  foregoing  title  came  into  the  Bulletin 
jffice  for  review  some  time  ago,  and  we  have  until  now  been 
linly  waiting  for  a  period  of  leisure  in  which  to  give  it  a 
roper  degree  of  consideration.  We  find  upon  inspection 
lat  it  outlines  a  scheme  of  great  novelty  for  the  financial 
ind  economic  amelioration  of  society.  The  author  is  King 
Gillette,  whose  portrait  and  personality  have  become 
familiar  at  least  to  the  readers  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
advertisements  in  the  magazines. 

The  "World  Corporation"  is,  briefly  put,  an  organization 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  all  good  securities. 
Its  own  stock  will  be  sold  at  a  dollar  a  share,  and  as  fast 
as  capital  is  thus  secured  it  will  be  promptly  invested  in 
listed  and  staple  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  open  market.  These 
securities,  taken  out  of  the  market,  would  be  subject  no 
longer  to  speculative  fluctuations,  and  stability  would  there- 
fore be  obtained.  Through  this  purchase  of  stock,  too,  one 
industry  after  another  would  be  brought  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  World  Corporation,  and  this  great  organization, 
when  it  finally  reached  its  ultimate  goal,  would  thus  have 
absorbed  and  assimilated  all  corporations  and  become  the 
master  of  the  world's  industry  and  commerce.  A  form  of 
socialism  would  be  reached  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  world 
would  be  owned  cooperatively,  but  without  the  common 
objection  to  socialism  that  everybody  would  share  in  equal 
measure.  Dividends  would  be  paid  on  the  World  Corpora- 
tion stock  quarterly,  according  to  one's  holdings,  and  these 
would  be  safe,  sure  and  beyond  fluctuation  and  manipulation. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  economic  dream,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  well  it  will  work  out.  In  the  meantime  the  "World 
Corporation"  has  actually  been  incorporated  in  Arizona  and 
offices  have  been  opened  at  6  Beacon  Street,  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Gillette  is  the  first  president  and  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Realizing  that  some  great  and  masterful  personality  is 
needed  to  head  the  movement  Mr.  Gillette  offers  to  be  one 
of  20  individuals  who  shall  pay  Theodore  Roosevelt  $25,000 
each  for  a  period  of  service  lasting  four  years.  This  would 
provide  our  ex-president  with  a  million  dollars,  and  on 
$250,000  a  year  he  ought  to  be  able  to  live  frugally.  We 
cannot  do  justice  in  this  brief  review  to  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  and  we  would  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  to  the  book  itself.  The  publishers  are  the  New 
England  News  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  the  book  sells  for  $1.00. 


The  Microscopical  Examination  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

This  valuable  book  is  the  work  of  Henry  George  Green- 
ish, F.I.C.,  F.L.S.,  a  prominent  British  pharmacist.  It  is 
specially  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  the  methods 
of  examining  vegetable  foods,  drugs,  and  their  powders.  The 
author  has  selected  certain  typical  examples  and  describes 
the  ways  by  which  they  may  be  examined. 

The  subject-matter  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  may 
begin    with    an    examination    of   the    simple   substances    and 


proceed  to  the  most  complex,  acquiring  as  he  goes  along 
in  the  work  a  knowledge  of  the  various  tests  and  operations 
that  are  more  or  less  in  general  use.  The  author  has  com- 
menced with  the  starches,  which  require  but  little  prepara- 
tion. Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  fruits,  which  commonly  pos- 
sess a  complex  structure,  and  to  the  roots,  which  are  hard 
to  identify  when  powdered. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  more  commonly  recurring 
adulterants  of  foods  and  drugs.  While  it  is  often  true  that, 
as  soon  as  a  novel  method  of  sophistication  has  been  ex- 
posed, it  is  abandoned,  nevertheless  several  adulterants 
appear  to  be  in  more  or  less  constant  use  and  the  author 
therefore  brings  these  to  the  notice  of  the  students.  Finally, 
Professor  Greenish  has  appended  a  general  scheme  of  exam- 
ination which  may  prove  useful  in  the  investigation  of  an 
unknown  powder. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $3.00  net,  bound  in  cloth.  There 
are  386  pages.  The  book  is  published  in  this  country  by  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gasoen. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  for  1910,  Wm.  Trelease,  director,  has  been  received. 
This  volume  does  not  differ  in  dress,  etc.,  from  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  series  which  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
journal.  It  contains  195  pages  of  reading  matter  and  32 
plates.  The  first  twenty-four  pages  contain  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  officers  and  directors.  The  scientific  papers 
which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume  are  as  follows:  "The 
Algal  flora  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,"  by  Ada  Hay- 
den;  "Periodicity  in  Spyrogyra,"  by  C.  H.  Danforth;  "The 
Fungous  Root  Tubercles  of  Ceanothus  Americanus,  Elaeag- 
nus  Argentea,  and  Myrica  Cerifera,"  by  E.  G.  Arzberger; 
"Development  and  Nutrition  of  the  Embryo,  Seed  and  Carpel 
in  the  Date,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  Lin.,"  by  Francis  E.  Lloyd ; 
"Illustrated  Studies  in  the  Genus  Opuntia — III,"  by  David 
Griffiths;  "Abnormalities  in  CEnothera,"  by  R.  R.  Gates; 
"Botrytis  as  a  Parasite  upon  Chrysanthemums  and  Poin- 
settias,"  by  Perley  Spaulding;  "Fungi  of  Clay  Mines,"  by 
Perley  Spaulding. 

Mr.  Griffiths  describes  and  illustrates  ten  new  species  of 
Opuntia  as  a  result  of  five  years'  study  of  the  material  in 
both  field  and  garden.  o.  a.  f. 


A  Handbook  of  Cosmetics. 

A  very  interesting  little  work  is  a  "Handbook  of  Cos- 
metics" by  Dr.  Max  Joseph  of  Berlin.  The  work  has  been 
translated,  and  the  English  version  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  241-243  W.  23d  Street,  New  York.  There 
is  a  demand  among  doctors  and  druggists  for  a  fuller  or 
more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  skin  and  hair,  and  the 
treatment  of  their  minor  affections.  Too  much  of  the  work 
goes  to  the  chiropodist,  the  barber,  and  the  quack  electrician. 
There  is  room  for  the  pharmacist  in  cosmetics  because  the 
doctor  does  not  make  a  study  of  these  apparently  trivial 
affections.  Dr.  Joseph's  little  book  should  help  to  dissemi- 
nate some  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  Aside  from 
text  of  a  general  nature  it  has  151  recipes  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cosmetics  for  the  skin,  hair,  mouth,  and  nails. 
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QUERIES. 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the 
following  conditions  only :  (/)  No  queries  are  answered 
by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before  the  i^ih  of 
the  mojtth  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui<i,etin  of  the  month 
following;  (j)  inquirers  m,ust  in  every  instance  be  reg- 
ular subscribers;  and  {4)  names  and  addresses  must  be 
affixed  to  all  communications. 


Repairing  Broken  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Bric-d-Brac. 

P.  D.  Co.  asks  us  for  a  formula  for  making  cement  for 
china,  glass,  etc.  The  following  formulas  have  been  recom- 
mended : 

1.  Broken  glass,  china,  bric-a-brac,  and  picture  frames,  not  to  name 
casts,  require  each  a  different  cement,  in  fact  several  different  cements. 
Glass  may  be  beautifully  mended  to  look  at,  but  seldom  so  as  to  be 
safely  used.  For  clear  glass  the  best  cement  is  isinglass  dissolved  in 
gin.  Put  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a  clean  wide-mouthed  bottle,  add 
half  a  pint  of  gin,  and  set  the  mixture  in  the  sun  until  the  solid  is 
dissolved.  Shake  well  every  day,  and  before  using  strain  through 
double   lawn,    squeezing  very   gently. 

Spread  a  while  cloth  over  the  mending  table  and  supply  it  with 
plenty  of  clean  linen  rags,  strong  rubber  bands,  and  narrow  white 
tape,  also  a  basin  of  tepid  water  and  a  clean  soft  towel.  Wash  the 
broken  glass  very  clean,  especially  along  the  break,  but  take  care  not 
to  chip  it  further.  Wet  both  broken  edges  well  with  the  glue,  using 
a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Fit  the  break  to  a  nicety,  then  slip  on  rubber 
bands  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  every  way  they  will  hold.  If  they 
will  not  hold  true,  as  upon  a  stemmed  thing,  a  vase,  or  jug  or  scent 
bottle,  string  half  a  dozen  bands  of  the  same  size  and  strength  upon 
a  bit  of  tape,  and  tie  the  tape  about  neck  or  base  before  beginning  the 
gluing.  After  the  parts  are  joined  slip  another  tape  through  the 
same  bands  and  tie  it  above  the  fracture;  thus  with  all  their  strength 
the  bands  pull  the  break  together.  The  bands  can  be  used  thus  on 
casts  of  china — in  fact,  to  hold  anything  mendable.  In  glass  mending 
the  greater  the  pressure  the  better,  if  only  it  stops  short  of  the 
breaking  point.  Properly  made  the  isinglass  cement  is  as  clear  as 
water.  When  the  pieces  fit  true  one  on  the  other  the  break  should 
be  hardly  visible,  if  the  pressure  has  been  great  enough  to  force  out 
the  tiny  bubbles,  which  otherwise  refract  the  light  and  make  the  line 
of  cleavage  distressingly  apparent.  Mended  glass  may  be  used  to  hold 
dry  things — as  rose  leaves,  sachets,  violet  powder,  even  candies  and 
fruits.  But  it  will  not  bear  to  have  any  sort  of  liquid  left  standing 
in  it,  nor  to  be  washed  beyond  a  quick  rinsing  in  tepid  water.  In 
wiping  always  use  a  very  soft  towel,  and  pat  the  vessel  dry  with 
due  regard  to   its  infirmities. 

2.  The  most  dependable  cement  for  china  is  pure  white  lead, 
ground  in  linseed  oil,  so  thick  it  will  barely  spread  smoothly  with  a 
knife.  Given  time  enough  to  harden  (some  three  months),  it  makes  a 
seam  practically  indestructible.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  always 
shows  in  a  staring  white  line. 

3.  A  better  cement  for  china  is  white  of  egg  and  plaster.  Sift  the 
plaster  three  times  and  tie  a  generous  pinch  of  it  loosely  in  mosquito 
netting.  Then  beat  the  egg  until  it  will  stick  to  the  plaster.  Have  the 
broken  egg  very  clean,  cover  both  with  the  beaten  egg,  dust  well  with 
the  plaster,  fit  together  at  once,  tie,  using  rubber  bands  if  possible, 
wrap  loosely  in  very  soft  tissue-paper,  and  bury  head  and  ears  in  a 
sand  box,  taking  care  that  the  break  lies  so  that  the  sand  will  hold  it 
together.  Leave  in  the  box  twenty-four  hours.  After  a  week  the 
superfluous  plaster  may   be  gently  scraped   away. 


To  Polish  Brass. 

J.  M.  T. — Rub  the  metal  with  rottenstone  and  sweet  oil, 
then  rub  off  with  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel,  and  polish  with 
soft  leather.  A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  rubbed  over  tarnished 
brass  soon  removes  the  tarnish,  rendering  the  metal  bright. 
The  acid  must  be  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  brass  rubbed 
with  whiting  and  soft  leather.  A  mixture  of  muriatic  acid 
and  alum  dissolved  in  water  imparts  a  golden  color  to  brass 
articles  that  are  steeped  in  it  for  a  few  seconds. 

A  brass  polish  may  be  prepared  by  making  a  paste  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  chalk,  with  sufficient  vinegar  to 


reduce  it  to  the  proper  consistency;  apply  it  to  the  metal 
while  moist,  allow  it  to  dry  on,  and  rub  with  a  chamois  skin. 
For  ornaments  or  engraved  work,  clean  with  a  brush. 

Another  process,  and  one  that  gives  to  the  brass  a  very 
brilliant  color,  is  to  make  a  wash  of  alum  boiled  in  strong 
lye,  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  alum  to  1  pint  lye.  Wash 
the  brass  with  the  mixture,  and  afterward  rub  with  chamois 
and  tripoli. 

A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  makes  an  excellent 
wash.  Apply  it  with  a  rag,  dry  with  a  piece  of  chamois,  and 
afterward  rub  with  a  piece  of  chamois  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  jewelers'  rouge. 


Silvering  Mirrors  in  Spots. 

J.  B.  R.  D.  C. — Clean  the  bare  portion  of  the  glass  by 
rubbing  it  gently  with  fine  cotton,  taking  care  to  remove  any 
trace  of  dust  and  grease.  If  this  cleaning  be  not  done  very 
carefully,  defects  will  appear  around  the  place  repaired. 
With  the  point  of  a  penknife  cut  upon  the  back  of  another 
looking-glass  around  a  portion  of  the  silvering  of  the  re- 
quired form,  but  a  little  larger.  Upon  it  place  a  small  drop 
of  mercury;  a  drop  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  surface  equal  to  the  size  of  the  nail.  The  mercury 
spreads  immediately,  penetrates  the  amalgam  to  where  it 
was  cut  off  with  the  knife,  and  the  required  piece  may  be 
now  lifted  and  removed  to  the  place  to  be  repaired.  This  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation.  Then  press  lightly 
the  renewed  portion  with  cotton;  it  hardens  almost  im- 
mediately, and  the  glass  presents  the  same  appearance. 


A  Mentholated  Jelly  of  Agar-Agar. 

M.  P.  D.  Co.  asks  us  to  publish  a  formula  for  men- 
tholated jelly  containing  a  base  of  agar-agar,  one  which  will 
not  be  too  thick,  be  slightly  perfumed  and  have  a  pink  color. 

Agar-agar  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  base  for  such  a 
jelly.  It  is  nice  when  fresh,  but  grows  watery  and  lumpy  on 
standing.     Glycerin  in  small  proportion  does  not  prevent  this. 

From  J^  to  54  ounce  of  agar-agar  per  pint  is  enough,  and 
it  should  be  boiled  three  to  four  hours.  This  will  make  a 
fairly  stiff  jelly,  perhaps  "too  thick."  The  querist  should  have 
indicated  what  consistency  he  meant  by  the  term  "too  thick." 
We  suggest  the  following  formula,  but  it  is  only  a  guess : 

Agar-agar   3  drachms. 

Water .12  ounces. 

Boil  three  hours,  keeping  up  the  volume  of  water;  then  strain  and 
add: 

Glycerin  1  ounce. 

Menthol    1  drachm. 

Camphor 15  grains. 

Cologne 3  ounces. 

Liquid  carmine a  sufficient  quantitjf. 

Dissolve  the  menthol  and  camphor  in  the  cologne,  add  the  glycerin, 
then  the  jelly,  and  mix  well. 


Anti-freezing  Solution  for  Automobiles. 

H.'s  Drug  Store. — You  have  come  to  the  right  place  to 
ask  about  an  antr-freezing  mixture  for  use  in  automobile 
radiators  during  the  cold  months.  It  happens  that  we  have 
personally  been  experimenting  along  this   line,  and   our  ex- 
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Erience   has  been   that   nothing   will   take   the   place   of   an 

jueous    solution    of    wood    alcohol    or    denatured    alcohol. 

ilycerin,   calcium   carbide,   and   other   substances   are    some- 

imes  employed,  but  they  have  disadvantages,  either  produc- 

flg    deposits    or    exercising    a    solvent   effect.      As    for    the 

trength   of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  can   be  varied  to  suit 

\c  temperature.     A   33>5-per-cent   solution   will   do   for   all 

rdinary  purposes  and  is  said  to  resist  the  cold  pretty  nearly 

)  zero.    When,  however,  more  of  the  solution  is  poured  into 

be  radiator  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  evaporated, 

The  solution  ought  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent  in  strength,  since 

the  alcohol  evaporates  faster  than  the  water  and  the  mixture 

in  the  radiator  therefore  has  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat 

weaker  in  strength.     Either  denatured  or  wood  alcohol  can 

be   used,   but  the   former  is   slightly   preferable   because   less 

volatile. 


A  Cathartic  Mixture. 

L.  D.  L.  asks  us  to  print  the  formula  of  a  prune  pepsin 
compound  containing  rhubarb,  magnesium  sulphate,  aloin, 
spices,  and  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  of  prunes  and  pepsin. 
How  would  this  do? 

Syrup  of  rhubarb  aromatic 4  ounces. 

Magnesium  sulphate  1  ounce. 

Aloin    8  grains. 

Syrup  of  prunes 4  ounces. 

Glycerole  of  pepsin 2  ounces. 

Elixir  aromatic  or  simple  syrup 

enough  to  make  16  ounces. 

There  is  an  incompatibility  between  the  pepsin  and  aro- 
matic syrup  of  rhubarb,  the  latter  being  alkaline.  Pepsin, 
however,  is  often  exhibited  in  an  alkaline  medium  notwith- 
standing this  fact. 


Syrup  of  Hemoglobin  and  Calcium  Glycerophosphate. 

E.  J.  N.  wants  a  formula  for  syrup  of  hemoglobin  and 
calcium  gl3'cerophosphate. 
We  suggest  the  following: 

Hemoglobin     960  grains. 

Calcium   glycerophosphate    64  grains. 

Phosphoric     acid 75  minims. 

Sugar     11  ounces. 

Water,  to  make 1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  calcium  glycerophosphate  in  }4  ounce  of  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  the  acid.  Dissolve  the  hemoglobin  in  6J4 
ounces  of  water,  add  the  sugar,  then  the  other  solution,  and  shake 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.      Make  up  to  a  pint  with  water. 

Each  tablespoonful  represents  30  grains  of  hemoglobin 
and  2  grains  of  calcium  glycerophosphate. 


A  Spaying  Mixture  for  Hogs. 

A.  P.  I.  writes :  "Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  spaying  mixture  for  hogs?" 

For  spaying  (ovariotomy)  or  castration  use  a  1  or  2  per 
cent  compound  solution  of  cresol,  U.  S.  P.  It  may  be  had 
from  any  pharmaceutical  house.  Of  course,  the  fluid  is  ap- 
plied externally  only.  Wash  the  parts  with  the  antiseptic 
before  and  after  the  operation. 


Obscuring  Glass. 

D.  W.  E.  W. — As  a  temporary  frosting  for  windows,  mix 
together  a  strong,  hot  solution  of  Epsom  salt  and  a  clear 
solution  of  gum  arable;  apply  warm.     Or  use  a  strong  solu- 


tion  of   sodium  sulphate,   warm,  and   when   cool  wash   with 
gum  water. 

For  permanently  obscuring  glass  use  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  turpentine,  making  a  fluid  a  little  thinner  than  paint. 
Then  take  a  pouch  of  cotton  batting  covered  with  one  layer 
of  cheese-cloth  and  daub  the  mixture  on  the  glass.  In  a 
warm  room  it  sets  quickly;  so  apply  the  lead  rapidly.  This 
frosting  produces  a  ground-glass  effect  and  will  not  wash 
off.  To  scrape  it  off  a  paint  and  varnish  remover  must  first 
be  applied. 


GENERAL  ESSAYS. 


LOST:  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

By  Harry  B.  Mason. 

A  passing  statement  made  in  one  of  these  essays  a 
month  or  more  ago  has  struck  fire  among  a  friend  or  two 
and  also  among  several  correspondents  personally  unknown 
to  me.  This  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  "few  people 
believe  any  longer  in  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  Garden  of 
Eden."  Soon  afterwards,  as  it  happened,  the  subject  of  evo- 
lution was  debated  at  a  dinner  club  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  altogether  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  that  "our  first 
parents"  do  have  quite  a  number  of  advocates  after  all. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  Darwin  published  his 
"Origin  of  Species,"  and  made  those  experiments  and  obser- 
vations which  revolutionized  the  world  of  thought,  war  was 
at  once  joined  between  the  evolutionist  and  the  theologian. 
If  the  world  had  been  untold  millions  of  years  in  the  making 
instead  of  six  thousand;  if  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  nebu- 
lous mass  at  the  beginning;  if  it  had  assumed  form  and 
shape  only  after  eons  and  eons  of  time;  if  all  the  different 
classes  of  plants  and  animals  had  gradually  evolved  from  a 
few  primal  types,  or  perhaps  ultimately  from  the  "primordial 
mud"  alone;  if  man  had  himself  risen  slowly  and  painfully 
from  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  was  merely  a  higher  ani- 
mal;  if,  in  short,  the  story  of  "special"  and  sudden  creation 
as  set  forth  in  Genesis  was  utterly  at  variance  with  both 
reason  and  fact,  what  became  of  the  very  foundation  and 
abutments  of  our  religion?  If  you  rob  the  Bible  of  its  in- 
fallibility and  accuracy  of  statement,  what  is  left  of  the  his- 
torical and  inspiratory  basis  of  our  faith?  If  you  insist  that 
God  did  not  create  the  world  and  everything  in  it  within 
six  days,  what  credit  is  left  to  Him,  what  place  does  He  fill 
in  the  universe,  and  where  has  our  allegiance  gone? 

This  was  the  argument  of  the  theologians,  and  this  is 
why  they  fought  evolution,  tooth  and  nail.  As  experiment 
after  experiment  and  discovery  after  discovery  compelled 
them  to  yield  ground  inch  by  inch,  and  forced  them  to 
recognize  unwelcome  truths  concerning  the  age  of  the  world, 
they  adjusted  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  to  the  chang- 
ing situation  and  strove  heroically  to  explain  away  the  facts. 
They  first  decided  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  long 
allegorical  "periods"  of  time,  and  they  passed  on  to  devise 
other  ingenious  but  sophistical  hypotheses  to  confound  and 
refute    the    evolutionists.      "Science"    and    "Religion"    were 
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at  swords'  points.  They  were  at  open  and  determined  war- 
fare, and  it  was  felt  that  one  or  the  other  must  fall. 

This  was  the  situation  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but 
happily  neither  science  nor  religion  has  fallen.  Both  have 
come  out  of  the  contest  stronger  than  ever.  Religion  has 
finally  yielded  to  Science,  and  Science  has  reciprocated  by 
producing  a  firmer  Religion.  The  two  have  become  per- 
fectly reconciled,,  and  they  now  live  together  like  brothers. 

That  the  theologian  should  yield  was  inevitable,  for  there 
came  a  time  when  the  facts  could  no  longer  be  denied.  The 
evidence  was  too  overwhelming.  The  geologist  proved  by 
the  stratified  rock  that  for  the  most  part  the  mountains  had 
been  laid  down  inch  by  inch  at  the  bottom  of  oceans  millions 
upon  millions  of  years  ago.  The  paleontologist  found  within 
these  strata  the  remains  of  animals  whose  types  had  long 
been  extinct,  and  from  which  our  modern  animals  had  de- 
scended through  a  myriad  of  evolutionary  changes.  The 
paleontologist  also  found  prehistoric  man  embedded  in  the 
rocks  back  in  the  pliocene  and  even  in  the  miocene  ages — a 
type  of  man  greatly  inferior  to  the  one  familiar  to  us  in 
history.  The  archeologist  discovered  indisputable  records  of 
an  Egyptian  civilization  of  a  pretty  high  character  at  least 
seven  thousand  years  before  Christ  and  three  thousand  years 
before  Adam  and  Eve  were  supposed  to  have  been  created 
the  "first  man"  and  the  "first  woman."  The  experimental 
botanist  and  the  experimental  biologist  of  Darwin's  time 
and  after  saw  plant  and  animal  types  change;  they  saw  new 
species  appear ;  they  proved  therefore  the  fallacy  of  the 
belief  that  "every  living  creature  was  created  after  its  own 
kinds"  and  they  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  and  to  the  belief  in  the  slow  development  of  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  In  the  meantime  the  experimental 
psychologist  proved  that  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  sometimes  of  the  lower  animals  also, 
were  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  man  himself,  so  that 
the  ascent  of  one  from  the  other  represented  a  difference 
in  degree  but  not  necessarily  in  kind. 

All  of  this  evidence,  and  much  more  of  an  equally  im- 
pressive and  unanswerable  character,  could  not  be  denied, 
and  it  no  longer  is  denied  by  thinking  men.  But  how  has 
the  theologist  adapted  himself  to  the  situation  and  come  out 
of  it  with  a  richer  and  deeper  faith?  He  now  sees  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  implies  a  greater  God  than  the  doctrine 
of  special  creation.  He  realizes  that  God  is  himself  identified 
v/ith  the  natural  laws  which  have  caused,  and  which  are  still 
causing,  the  untold  changes  of  time ;  that  through  these  great 
laws  God  is  ever  working  upward  and  onward  in  ways  which 
are  truly  astonishing  and  marvelous ;  that  higher  and  higher 
types  are  constantly  being  formed ;  that  the  world  is  steadily 
growing  better  and  better ;  that  God  is  working  out  a  vast, 
complex,  intricate  spectacle  far  sublimer  than  that  implied 
in  a  mechanical  manufacture  of  a  puppet  world  done  in  six 
days;  and,  richer  and  sweeter  than  all  this,  that  God  is  in 
His  world,  that  He  is  of  His  v/orld,  and  that  He  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  grand  scheme.  The  modern  theology 
has  thus  brought  the  Greater  much  nearer  and  much  closer 
to  man  than  the  old  theology  was  able  to  do,  and  it  has 
yielded  a  much  more  human  and  sympathetic  God.  In  the 
language  of  Lyman  Abbot,  it  has  made  every  day  a  creative 
day. 


As  for  the  Bible,  it  is  no  longer  looked  upon,  and  need 
not  be  looked  upon,  as  an  infallibly  accurate  document.  It 
chiefly  comprises  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  But  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  a  wonderful 
people,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  as  much  about  theology 
or  any  other  science  as  we  know  several  thousand  years  later, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  fell  into  doctrinal  errors. 
Their  notions  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  deluge  were 
the  current  notions  of  the  time,  and  were  borrowed  bodily 
from  the  older  religions  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia. 
But  these  stories,  as  translated  by  the  Hebrews,  were  often 
beautiful  literature,  and  they  taught  human  lessons  which  are 
as  pertinent  to-day  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  or  two 
before  Christ.  The  command  of  God,  and  likewise  the  com- 
mand of  natural  law  (one  and  the  same  thing),  that  we  must 
not  yield  to  temptation,  is  set  forth  in  Genesis  with  a  strength 
and  conviction  which  makes  the  book  one  of  great  power 
entirely  regardless  of  what  our  notions  may  be  about  crea- 
tion. This  book,  like  much  else  in  the  Bible,  is  to  be  read 
as  a  beautiful  fable,  or  a  moral  allegory,  and  not  as  literal 
fact. 

Turning  now  to  lighter  phases  of  the  subject,  and  leaving 
heavy  seriousness  behind,  let  it  be  said  that  some  of  the 
foregoing  considerations  were  touched  upon  at  the  dinner 
debate  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  essay,  and  it 
there  became  apparent,  as  already  intimated,  that  some  very 
good  people  still  reject  evolution  and  cling  to  Adam  and  Eve 
as  their  distant  progenitors.  A  few  of  them,  with  pride  in 
their  family  tree,  object  to  the  anthropoid  ape  as  either  an 
ancestor  or  a  cousin,  apparently  forgetting  that  the  imitative 
characteristics  of  the  monkey  are  still  everywhere  in  evidence 
and  that  as  soon  as  one  woman  purchases  a  peach-basket  hat 
all  womankind  at  once  resembles  a  fruit  market  on  a  fashion- 
able scale. 

Still  others  believe  that  mind  and  soul  are  typical  of  man 
only,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that 
therefore  man  could  not  have  developed  from  them  but  must 
have  been  "created  after  his  own  kind."  One  of  the  speakers 
at  the  dinner  was  a  teaching  psychologist  who  recited  some 
interesting  experiments  he  had  been  making  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  to  show  the  comparative  mental  characteristics 
of  the  rat  and  the  man.  The  same  complex  labyrinth  had 
been  used  for  a  colony  of  rats  and  a  group  of  university 
students.  The  students  were  told  to  reach  a  certain  objective 
point  by  the  shortest  possible  route :  the  rats  were  in  effect 
madle  to  do  the  same  thing  by  putting  food  for  them  in  the 
same  location.  The  identical  colony  of  rats  was  kept  under 
close  and  careful  observation  for  months ;  meanwhile  the 
form  of  the  labyrinth  was  changed  from  time  to  time;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  rats  rapidly  developed  the  power  of 
reasoning,  grew  to  eliminate  their  mistakes  one  by  one,  and 
learned  the  direct  route  almost  as  quickly  as  reasoning  man 
himself. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  cited  to  show  the 
fundamental  similarity  in  mind  between  man  and  even  the 
lower  animals,  but  possibly  the  speaker  failed  to  attribute  the 
mental  power  of  the  rat  to  its  proper  source.  Is  it  not  more 
probably  due  to  the  close  contact  with  the  feminine  brain 
which  the  rat  has  enjoyed  now  for  several  years? 
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LIQUOR 
LEGISLATION. 


The  Michigan  Retail  Druggists' 
Association,  a  new  society  organ- 
ized a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  but  already  having  a 
large  membership,  is  somewhat  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  over  the  question  of  liquor 
legislation.  The  present  liquor  law  in  this  State 
restricts  the  sale  of  liquor  in  dry  counties  to  physi- 
cians' prescriptions,  and  directs  that  such  prescrip- 
tions may  not  be  refilled.  It  also  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  druggists  to  report  their  sales  monthly  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county. 

The  M.  R.  D.  A.  declares  that  this  law  has  been 
flouted  by  a  large  number  of  physicians,  who  have 
conducted  a  thriving  traffic  in  the  sale  of  liquor 


prescriptions  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents 
apiece;  that  pharmacists  who  have  dispensed  such 
prescriptions  in  good  faith  have  been  unjustly 
prosecuted ;  that  the  courts  have  exempted  the  phy- 
sicians from  blame  and  have  punished  the  drug- 
gists; and  that  in  putting  the  word  of  physicians 
above  that  of  pharmacists  the  State  has  done  great 
injustice  to  a  reputable  class  of  men  besides  sub- 
jecting them  to  exceedingly  unfair  prosecution. 

The  M.  R.  D.  A.  has  therefore  drawn  up  a  bill 
eliminating  the  physician  from  the  problem,  and 
providing  that  liquor  may  be  sold  only  in  dry 
counties  to  those  consumers  who  sign  affidavits 
that  they  are  buying  the  substance  for  legitimate 
medicinal  purposes.  •  The  bill  would  make  every 
such  druggist  a  notary  public,  and  the  purchaser 
swearing  to  the  affidavit  would  therefore  make  it 
a  legal  document.  Then,  if  the  consumer  was 
found  to  have  lied,  he  would  himself  be  subject  to 
prosecution  for  perjury.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
bill  would  take  the  responsibility  from  the  physi- 
cian and  place  it  upon  the  purchaser  himself.  Some 
measure  of  responsibility,  however,  would  also  at- 
tach to  the  druggist,  and  it  is  provided  that  he 
must  not  sell  liquor  to  certain  "posted"  persons,  or 
to  any  one  in  excess  of  a  certain  quantity  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  not  willing  to  give 
its  approval  to  this  measure,  but  has  had  intro- 
duced into  the  State  legislature,  now  in  session,  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  seeking  to  over- 
come some  of  the  objections  of  the  pharmacists. 
Thus,  the  person  who  buys  alcohol  for  scientific 
purposes,  or  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  will  be 
considered  guilty  of  perjury  if  he  falsifies  in  the 
affidavit  which  he  is  compelled  to  make  out  before 
he  can  buy  these  substances.  Thus  also  a  new 
provision  is  added  plainly  subjecting  physicians  to 
the  penalties  of  the  act  if  they  prescribe  liquor 
illegitimately  and  not  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
patients  under  their  care. 

Whether  these  concessions  will  satisfy  the  M.  R. 
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D.  A.,  or  whether  it  will  insist  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  its  own  measure,  we  are  not  able  to  say  at 
this  waiting.  Last  month  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  legislative  committees  of  the  M.  R.  D.  A. 
and  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  object  being  to  discuss  both  measures  and 
to  decide  what  attitude  would  be  taken  by  the  retail 
drug  trade  of  the  State.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  realized  that  if  pharma- 
cists go  too  far  in  opposing  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
a  good  deal  of  undesirable  and  hurtful  newspaper 
publicity  may  result. 


*     * 


UNITED  DRUG 

COMPANY 
REORGANIZED. 


The  latest  Napoleon  in  the  drug 
business  is  Louis  K.  Liggett,  of 
Boston,  who  seems  to  be  mount- 
ing upwards  in  an  aeroplane.  The  most  sensa- 
tional piece  of  news  last  month  was  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  United  Drug  Co.  and  its  incorpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  at  a  capitali- 
zation of  $5,000,000.  Under  the  new  charter  .the 
several  auxiliary  corporations  which  Mr.  Liggett 
has  organized  from  time  to  time  will  all  be  brought 
under  the  tent.  This  includes  the  Liggett  chain  of 
35  or  40  drug  stores  through  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle western  States,  the  most  recent  additions  to 
which  are  two  stores  purchased  from  the  Columbus 
Pharmacy  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  absorption  of  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  into 
the  United  Drug  Co.  may  in  part  have  resulted 
from  the  litigation  instituted  during  the  last  year 
by  John  B.  Cobb.  At  any  rate,  a  feature  of  the 
new  arrangement  is  that  Mr.  Cobb  withdraws  his 
suit,  and  the  dove  of  peace  has  apparently  poised 
itself  over  the  differences  between  Mr.  Liggett  and 
the  Riker  interests  represented  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Mr. 
Liggett  receives  $100,000  of  common  stock  in  the 
new  company  by  turning  over  to  it  his  interest  in 
the  Louis  K.  Liggett  chain  of  stores. 

The  new  United  Drug  Co.  will  have  50,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $50 
each,  and  25,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  a  par 
value  of  $100.  The  reorganization  of  the  company 
is  declared  to  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to  bring 
all  of  the  Liggett  group  of  enterprises  together,  to 
avoid  duplication  of  expense,  and  to  secure  money 
for  the  further  development  of  the  business.  The 
preferred  stock  will  pay  dividends  of  Y  per  cent, 
but  the  common  stock  is  expected  to  do  much  bet- 
ter than  that. 

In  the  meantime  we  observe  that  the  Washington 


Cooperative  Drug  Co.,  which  was  apparently  a 
local  buying  club  organized  under  the  aegis  of  the  ■ 
A,  D.  S.,  like  others  throughout  the  country,  has 
thrown  up  its  hands,  has  declared  the  enterprise  a 
failure,  and  is  going  out  of  business  as  fast  as  the 
receivers  can  close  up  the  accounts. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
ANTI-NARCOTIC      ^q   rcDort  conccming  the  Foster 

anti-narcotic  revenue  bill  in  Con- 
gress. Before  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  reaches 
its  readers  Congress  will  have  adjourned,  and  it 
cannot  be  foretold  at  this  writing  whether  or  not 
the  bill  will  become  a  law.  Such  an  outcome  is 
doubtful  because  of  the  important  business  before 
Congress  at  this  short  session,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  time  needed  for  the  discussion  of  such 
vital  questions  as  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  senators.  If  the 
bill  is  passed,  however,  it  will  doubtless  be  modified 
in  several  respects  so  as  to  be  less  burdensome  on 
all  branches  of  the  drug  trade.  The  bonding  of 
retailers  may  be  cut  out,  and  there  is  some  talk 
that  even  the  revenue  feature  may  be  eliminated. 

In  the  meantime  we  observe  that  the  Dominion 
parliament  in  Canada  is  getting  after  the  narcotic 
traffic  energetically.  In  1908  a  law  was  enacted 
which  has  had  the  result  of  suppressing  the  manu- 
facture of  smoking  opium.  Importation  has  con- 
tinued, however,  and  a  new  bill  has  been  devised 
which  subjects  every  person  to  a  $500  fine  who 
imports,  manufactures,  sells,  or  has  in  his  posses- 
sion opium,  morphine,  or  cocaine  for  other  than 
scientific  or  medicinal  purposes.  It  seems  that  in 
Montreal  alone  125  arrests  of  persons  for  the  sale 
or  use  of  cocaine  have  been  made  during  the  last 
six  months  by  the  city  police. 


PROPAGANDA 
WORK. 


It  would  seem  from  a  report  in 
the  P.  A.  R.  D.  Bulletin  that  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists  has  had  a  banner  year  in  the  propa- 
ganda work.  Within  a  week  or  two  not  long  since 
there  were,  for  instance,  no  fewer  than  five  get- 
together  meetings  in  five  different  districts  through- 
out the  city.  These  meetings  were  financed  in  part 
by  the  parent  organization,  which  contributd  $75 
to  each  of  them,  and  in  part  by  the  district  mem- 
bers, who  made  up  the  balance  of  the  money  re- 
quired.   Franklin  M.  Apple,  chairman  of  the  Ethi- 
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\\  Preparations  Committee  of  the  P.  A.  R.  D., 
entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for  such  excellent 
lovk.  A  detailed  report  of  all  five  meetings  was 
printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  P.  A.  R.  D.  Bulletin, 
id  altogether  it  would  seem  that  the  Philadelphia 
Iruggists  have  taken  hold  of  the  problem  with 
their  characteristic  energy  and  success. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  propaganda  meet- 
g  held  during  recent  months  was  that  ten- 
dered by  the  Ohio  Valley  Druggists'  Association 
to  the  physicians  of  Cincinnati.  This  was  made 
notable  by  the  men  who  were  secured  to  deliver 
the  addresses.  John  Uri  Lloyd  served  as  toast- 
master,  and  the  opening  talk  was  given  by  Mayor 
Schwab,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  Secretary  Potts  of  Chicago, 
Prof.  James  H.  Beal  of  Scio,  and  Dr.  W.  C,  An- 
derson of  Brooklyn,  all  came  from  considerable 
distances  to  have  a  part  in  the  programme,  while 
two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  Cincinnati  represented  the  medical  profession 
on  the  toast  list,  *     5^     * 

The  California  Drug  Clerks'  As- 
suNDAY  CLOSING,     sociation    has    recently    achieved 

quite  a  triumph.  Inaugurating  a 
movement  for  Sunday  closing  in  San  Francisco,  it 
has  finally  persuaded  all  of  the  proprietors  to  lock 
up  their  stores  between  the  hours  of  1  and  5  o'clock 
Sunday  afternoon.  In  Los  Angeles  the  druggists' 
organization  has  attacked  the  problem  and  appar- 
ently solved  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  city 
has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each  district 
hereafter  one  store  will  remain  open  on  Sunday 
for  prescription  work.  The  druggists  will  take 
turns,  and  notices  will  be  posted  on  the  doors  of 
the  closed  establishments  directing  customers 
where  they  can  get  their  drug  supplies. 

*     *     * 
One  of  the  fine  old  men  in  the 
w»/.^^.  it  PIKE,      jobbing    trade    passed    away    re- 
cently in  the  death  of  William  C. 
McPike,  president  of  the  McPike  Drug  Co.,   of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    He  was  74  years  old.    Entering 
the  retail  drug  business  in  1853,  and  the  wholesale 
business  in  1856,  Mr.  McPike  had  been  engaged 
in  the  drug  trade  continuously  until  his  death  ex- 
cept for  two  years  spent  at  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy  in  order  to  equip  himself  more  thor- 
oughly for  his  calling.    He  was  graduated  from  the 
P.  C.  P.  in  the  same  class  with  Prof.  L.  E.  Sayre. 
The  McPike  Drug  Co.  was  established  in  Alton, 


Kansas;  as  it  grew  it  was  moved  to  Atchison,  Kan-' 
sas;  and  as  its  growth  still  continued  it  became 
necessary  in  1904  to  go  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Judge 
W.  C.  Bland,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  McPike,  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  company,  will  doubtless  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidency. 

*     *     * 

We  gather  from  a  recent  illus- 
*'"\''THtE?ic"^^''  trated  article  in  one  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia newspapers  that  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  is  making  a 
great  feature  of  its  gymnasium.  Pictures  are  given 
of  both  the  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  the 
Instructor  of  Gymnastics  at  the  college,  and  views 
are  presented  of  the  boys  at  their  various  exer- 
cises. A  group  cut  of  the  basketball  team  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  college  building,  and 
the  students  have  apparently  taken  to  it  like  ducks 
to  water.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  P.  C.  P. 
football  team  (or  was  it  the  baseball  nine?)  played 
a  brilliant  game  last  year  with  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  We  are  evidently  entering  upon 
days  of  pharmaceutical  athletics. 


There  is  great  rejoicing  in  the 
back'in'tb'e  FOLD.  ^^"^P^  ^^r  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists  has 
come  back  as  a  part  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  forces.  This 
happy  result  has  been  foreseen  for  several  months, 
but  before  it  could  be  realized  sore  spots  had  to  be 
healed  over,  and  apologies  made  for  unkind  things 
said  in  the  heat  of  temper.  But  finally  the  broth- 
ers have  patched  up  their  differences — or  have 
agreed  that  there  really  were  no  differences  in 
fact,  and  everybody-  is  happy.  The  chief  peace- 
makers were  President  H.  B.  Guilford  and  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  Henry  W.  Merritt.  The  sun 
now  shines  resplendent  in  the  heavens. 


J.  WINCHELL 
FORBES. 


The  death  of  J.  Winchell  Forbes 
occurred  just  too  late  for  us  to 
mention  in  the  Bulletin  last 
month.  Mr.  Forbes  was  one  of  the  unique  char- 
acters in  American  pharmacy.  He  had  had  a  var- 
ied experience  as  retail  druggist,  professor  in  the 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  originator  of  a 
diastase  product  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  em- 
ployee of  a  Cincinnati  jobbing  house,  and  editor  of 
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the  company's  house  organ.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  his  health  had  failed  him,  and  from 
his  home  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio  he  had  contrib- 
uted monthly  to  the  Midland  Druggist  a  series  of 
interesting,  trenchant,  original  comments  on  current 
developments  in  pharmacy.  Optimistic  even  in  the 
discouragements  of  his  later  years,  always  buoyant 
despite  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  certainly  presented 
a  spectacle  of  courage  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
surpass.  *     *     * 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of 

"^OF  THE^CLEBKs!°  ^^^^  BULLETIN  wc  are  showing 
portraits  of  the  nine  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists — the 
organization  of  drug  clerks  which  has  been  formed 
in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the  last  year 
or  so.  We  are  informed  that  the  first  annual  con- 
vention of  this  association  will  be  held  in  Columbus 
on  June  20.  It  is  thought  that  a  one  day's  session 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  business  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  organization  is  still  young, 
and  that  the  district,  State,  and  county  commit- 
tees are  as  yet  incomplete.  The  N.  A.  P.  is  a  dele- 
gate body,  and  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  these  local  committees  appointed  or  elected 
in  each  section.  ^     h«     * 


THE   POSTAGE- 
STAMP  EVIL. 


It  would  seem  that  stamp-vending 
machines  are  gradually  gaining  in 
favor  among  druggists.  The 
Bulletin  has  within  recent  months  published  sev- 
eral enthusiastic  letters  from  its  readers,  and  we  are 
giving  space  to  another  this  month.  In  Chicago  the 
pharmacists  of  the  Hyde  Park  section  were  to  hold 
a  meeting  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  different  makes  of  vending  machines,  selecting 
some  one  of  them,  and  then  making  a  group  pur- 
■chase.  The  postage-stamp  nuisance  is  bitterly  re- 
sented by  a  good  many  druggists,  and  it  would 
seem  that  stamp-vending  machines  offer  a  very  con- 
venient solution  of  the  problem. 
I  *     *     * 

Thomas  V.  Wooten,  the  well-known  ex-secretary 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  connected  himself  with  the 
United  Drug  Co.  and  will  undertake  the  work  of 
organizing  the  "Rexallites"  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  into  State  and  provincial  clubs.  The 
initial  meeting  of  the  new  Michigan  club  we  are 
reporting  upon  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 


The  much  discussed  anti-narcotic  ordinance  in 
New  York  City  has  finally  been  so  amended  as  to 
exempt  preparations  of  "the  latest  Dispensatory  or 
National  Formulary,"  in  each  dose  of  which  there 
is  not  to  exceed  one-half  grain  of  powdered  opium 
or  its  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids.  External  prepa- 
rations are  also  exempted,  but  they  must  be  marked 
"poison." 

We  erred  last  month  in  reporting  that  Prof.  W. 
F.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  had  been  elected  to  succeed 
Professor  Hallberg  as  chairman  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeial  Sub-committee  on  Miscellaneous  Galenicals. 
Professor  Clark  succeeded  Professor  Hallberg  to 
membership  on  the  general  committee,  but  not  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  sub-committee. 

*  *     * 

Clarence  O.  Bigelow,  the  well-known  druggist 
in  New  York  City,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  West  Side  Savings  Bank,  located 
at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street. 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  institution 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

*  *     * 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  caused 
the  arrest  in  Pittsburg  of  18  druggists  and  several 
clerks  for  the  unlawful  sale  of  cocaine,  morphine, 
and  other  narcotics.  This  "raid"  followed  three 
months  of  quiet  work  done  by  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Board. 

*  *     * 

Jacob  Diner,  formerly  active  in  N.  A.  R.  D.  cir- 
cles, has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  business  as  a 
retail  pharmacist  and  has  made  a  settlement  with 
his  creditors.  It  is  reported  that  his  failure  was 
due  to  local  competition  from  the  Riker-Hegeman 
Co. 

*  *     * 

One  of  our  "esteemed"  contemporaries,  in  mak- 
ing capital  of  the  death  of  Professor  Hallberg  by 
connecting  a  subscription  offer  with  contributions  to 
the  Hallberg  fund,  has  shown  itself  possessed  of 
ahead-of-date  shrewdness  of  a  quite  remarkable 
sort. 

*  *     * 

W.  W.  Bartlett,  pharmacist,  chemist,  and  law- 
yer, of  Boston,  and  a  man  prominent  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical affairs  of  Massachusetts,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  64. 
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THE   ADVANCE    OF    SPECIFIC    THERAPY. 

Probably  no  movement  in  modern  medicine  is  of 
more  interest  to  pharmacists  than  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  infectious  processes.  Discoveries  in  this 
field  have  followed  one  another  thick  and  fast. 
1  lardly  more  than  a  year  or  two  ago  Bacterial  Vac- 
cines were  introduced.  To-day  their  use  in  suppur- 
ating affections  is  quite  general.  Sodium  cacodylate 
has  been  known  for  years ;  but  it  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
became  apparent.  This  disease,  for  centuries  the 
scourge  of  civilization,  has  at  last  bowed  to  the 
mighty  power  of  science.  Ehrlich's  "600"  is  now 
in  the  market,  and  promises  to  accomplish  wonders 
in  the  cure  of  the  ravaging  plague. 

Certainly  these  are  great  days  in  medicine.  We 
read  a  lot  about  organotropy  and  parasitotropy,  the 
former  referring  to  the  destructive  action  of  sub- 
stances upon  the  body  tissues,  the  latter  to  the 
power  of  drugs  to  kill  infecting  organisms  without 
harming  the  human  system.  You  catch  the  idea? 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a  great  specific  therapy, 
magna  therapia  speciiicans,  that  will  give  us  a 
definite  cure  for  each  germ  infection.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  possible  to  inject  into  the  blood 
stream  products  which  will  destroy  certain  organ- 
isms there  present  without  attacking  the  tissues. 
What  we  want  is  more  of  these  chemicals  which 
will  unite  with,  alter  and  destroy  germ  cells,  but 
leave  the  human  body  unharmed.  The  products 
are  there  to  be  found  if  we  only  have  the  brains 
to  find  them.  Ehrlich's  great  discovery  is  itself 
enough  to  show  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
who  will  but  think  and  work. 

The  development  of  specific  therapy  must  go 
down  in  medical  history  as  one  of  the  achievements 
of  the  century.  Tuberculin,  we  already  know,  picks 
out  the  tubercular  spot  and  confines  itself  to  the  one 
focus.  Sodium  cacodylate  and  "606"  act  only  upon 
certain  kinds  of  diseased  tissue.  Bacterial  vaccines, 
now  in  their  infancy,  are  but  a  step  in  the  progress 
toward  the  specific  therapy  of  infectious  processes. 
All  this  is  extremely  encouraging  to  the  pharmacist 
for  it  calls  a  halt  to  drugless  therapy  and  bids  the 
therapeutic    nihilist    hold    his    peace.       It    should 


help  to  increase  fourfold  the  people's  confidence 
in  drugs  and  medicines. 

The  near  future  may  witness  further  progress  in 
the  field  of  specific  therapy.  A  chemo-pharmacology 
is  developing  with  an  encouraging  rapidity.  Men 
are  attempting  to  set  pharmacology  on  a  chemical 
basis — to  explain  the  therapeutic  power  of  drugs 
by  their  chemical  reactions.  A  striking  achieve- 
ment in  this  field  is  seen  in  "606,"  already  referred 
to.  The  chemical  composition  is  evident  from  its 
proper  name,  Dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol.  While 
experimenting  with  substitution  products  of  atoxyl 
(sodium  paramidophenylarsenic  acid)  it  was  found 
that  the  transposition  of  the  amido  radical  to  the 
third  position  of  the  benzene  nucleus  caused  a  re- 
markable change.  It  reduced  the  organotropic 
properties  of  the  drug  without  lessening  its  parasi- 
totropic power.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the  five- 
valent  arsenic  such  as  is  present  in  atoxyl  is  far 
less  able  to  destroy  the  syphilis  organism  than  is 
trivalent  arsenic,  such  as  w^e  have  in  Ehrlich's 
"606."  The  process  of  destroying  the  parasite  is 
evidently  a  chemical  reaction  involving  a  process 
of  reduction.  Certainly  this  whole  work  of  Ehrlich 
and  his  associates  remains  a  wonderfully  interesting 
bit  of  chemo-therapy. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  to  the  pharmacist? 
It  signifies  that  he  must  be  better  trained  than  ever 
in  organic  chemistry  if  he  expects  to  be  an  up-to- 
date  dispenser.  A  laboratory  course  in  organic 
syntheses,  a  fair  acquaintance  with  benzene  deriva- 
tives and  aniline  compounds,  and  even  a  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  bacteriology  are  becoming 
indispensable  to  the  apothecary  who  would  be  a 
master  of  pharmacy  in  its  latest  developments. 
Hitherto  when  a  new  organic  chemical  was  intro- 
duced, the  pharmacist  could  dismiss  it  with  the 
thought :  "Well,  I  get  a  call  for  that  perhaps  once 
a  month,  and  when  I  do  it  is  no  trick  to  make  a 
capsule,  powder  or  solution  of  the  drug.  Why 
should  I  concern  myself  with  its  composition." 

But  things  have  changed.  If  the  use  of  the 
Ehrlich  remedy,  for  instance,  becomes  general,  a 
man  may  be  called  upon  any  time  to  dispense  it — 
a  chemical  task  that  demands  more  than  a  rudi- 
mentary training  in  chemistry  and  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  chemicals  to  be  dispensed. 

If  chemo-therapy  develops  greatly  we  shall 
doubtless  in  time  see  specialists  among  pharmacists 
as  we  do  among  physicians.     In  the  larger  cities 
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or  towns  there  will  perhaps  be  men  schooled  in 
organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis  who 
devote  themselves  largely  to  the  dispensing  of  or- 
ganic solutions  for  hypodermic  injection. 


A  NET  PROFIT  OF  17.5  PER  CENT! 

A  druggist  in  a  country  town  in  Illinois  has  sub- 
mitted to  us  a  statement  of  his  business  for  1910 
with  the  request  that  we  comment  upon  it.  The 
main  facts  in  the  statement  are  the  following: 

Sales    $13,629  54 

Cost  of  goods  sold 8,928  10 

Gross    profits    4,701  44 

Expenses : 

Salary    $1,000  00 

Clerk's   salary    570  50 

Light    80  00 

Rent   300  00 

Other  expenses   346  13 

Total    2,296  63 

Net    Profits    2,404  81 

Depreciation     in     stock     and     fixtures, 

5   per  cent 205  00 

Inventory     ". .  4,120  32 

On  the  face  of  this  showing  the  proprietor  seems 
to  be  making  pretty  good  money.  His  net  profits 
were  $2404.81.  Subtracting  from  this  amount  $205 
for  depreciation,  we  have  actual  net  profits  of 
$2199.81.  Adding  to  this  in  turn  $1000  for  the 
proprietor's  salary,  we  find  that  his  total  income 
from  the  business  was  $3199.81 — practically  $3200 
from  a  business  of  $13,000  or  more. 

Dividing  the  gross  profits  by  the  sales,  we  find 
that  the  percentage  of  profit  was  34.5 — a  fair  aver- 
age. Dividing  in  similar  manner  the  expenses  by 
the  sales  we  find  that  the  percentage  expense  was 
17.  This  is  unusually  low  and  we  suspect  that,  as 
often  happens,  the  proprietor  neglected  to  charge 
up  to  the  expense  account  a  number  of  things  that 
properly  belonged  there.  It  would  seem  quite  sur- 
prising, too,  that  a  business  of  this  size  could  be 
transacted  entirely  by  two  people — the  proprietor 
and  one  clerk,  without  even  the  assistance  of  a  boy. 
Evidently  the  owner  and  his  assistant  stuck  pretty 
closely  to  their  knitting!  Assuming  therefore  that 
by  economy  the  expenses  actually  were  kept  down 
to  17  per  cent  of  the  sales,  and  subtracting  this 
figure  from  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  amount- 
ing to  34.5,  we  find  a  percentage  of  net  profit  of 
17.5 — certainly  an  unusual  figure.    The  item  of  rent 


is  very  low,  and  this  would  assist  also  in  keeping^ 
down  the  expense  rate. 

The  inventory  value  of  stock  and  fixtures  isl 
$4120.32.  This  means  that  the  investment  was! 
turned  over  more  than  three  times  during  1910,j 
and  this  of  course  is  excellent.  Other  things  being] 
equal,  the  faster  one  can  keep  his  money  moving! 
the  better  off  he  is. 


THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY. 

There  are  several  unique  features  of  this  number 
of  the  Bulletin  that  we  should  like  to  call  par- 
ticularly to  the  attention  of  our  readers : 

1.  The  two  pages  of  druggists'  residences  are 
especially  interesting  to  us,  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  to  others.  Incidentally  these  pictures  will 
show  that  pharmacists  are  quite  as  prosperous  and 
quite  as  keen  home-lovers  as  any  other  class  in  the 
community,  despite  the  prevailing  conception  that 
they  have  no  time  for  their  families.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  in  exploding  this  time-hon- 
ored notion. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  two  pages  of  druggists' 
homes  the  Illustrated  Section  contains  four  other 
pages.  The  nine  clerks  comprising  the  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists;  the 
nine  portraits  of  well-known  secretaries  of  the 
State  pharmaceutical  associations ;  the  full-page  pic- 
ture of  Charles  Rehfuss,  of  Philadelphia,  showing 
him  at  work  at  his  desk;  and  the  excellent  cartoon 
of  H.  B.  Guilford,  president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.— 
we  believe  these  features  will  all  commend  them- 
selves heartily  to  our  family  of  readers. 

3.  Besides  the  cartoon  of  President  Guilford, 
there  is  a  very  readable  sketch  showing  how  Mr. 
Guilford  has  evolved  from  an  ambitious  drug  clerk 
without  money,  to  the  possession  of  two  large  and 
prosperous  establishments  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  with  a  third  about  to  be  opened. 

4.  "My  best  paying  side-line"  is  a  theme  dis- 
cussed in  the  most  practical,  money-making  style 
by  nine  experienced  and  successful  druggists.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  significant,  but  we  observe  that 
four  of  these  nine  men  have  found  photographic 
supplies  to  yield  the  best  returns  of  all  of  their  side- 
lines. Two  other  contributors  give  the  first  place 
to  cigars,  and  one  each  to  post-cards,  stock  foods, 
and  canary  birds  and  goldfish.  In  addition  to  this, 
one  of  the  four  men  who  make  photographic  sup- 
plies their  leading  line,  speaks  with  equal  enthu- 
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iiasni  of  confectionery.  Are  these,  then,  the  most 
)rofitable  side-lines?     We  should  be  glad  to  hear 

From  others  what  their  experience  has  been — and 
^hat  their  sales-promoting  methods  are. 

5.  We  think  also  that  special  attention  is  deserv- 
\g  to  the  contribution   of  H.   B.   Molyneaux  on 

f'The  Manufacture  of  Greaseless  Cold  Creams." 
[r.  Molyneaux  has  experimented  widely  with  these 
products,  and  he  gives  several  formulas  which  have 
been  the  fruit  of  his  experience. 

6.  Our  department  of  "Letters"  this  month  is 
fine — just  what  we  are  anxious  to  make  it!  It 
contains  a  variety  of  short,  terse,  practical,  meaty 
communications  of  live  interest  to  druggists  gener- 
ally. Let  us  hear  from  yoii  with  letters  of  this 
character. 

We  might  also  speak  of  two  prize  offers  men- 
tioned this  month,  of  the  continuance  of  our  much- 
valued  department  of  "Board  Questions  Answered," 
and  of  the  wealth  of  practical  and  interesting  ma- 
terial of  one  kind  and  another  which  we  have 
sought  to  crowd  into  every  page  and  corner  of  the 
journal — but  we  have  already  chatted  long  enough. 

Anyway,  we  have  tried  hard  to  turn  out  a  pretty 


good  issue  this  month. 


How^  do  you  like  it? 


MORE  LAY  ADVICE. 


The  lay  magazines  seem  of  late  to  run  to  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  topics.  Without  attempting  to 
explain  this  strange  predilection  of  theirs  for  things 
that  we  have  always  felt  are  peculiarly  our  own, 
we  can't  refrain  from  poking  a  little  fun  at  some  of 
the  things  published.  The  latest  is  talc  and  vaselin 
as  a  hair  dressing.  This  combination  was  suggested 
in  Harper's  Bazar  as  a  new  method  of  treating 
women's  hair.  The  w^riter  prefaces  her  suggestion 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  help  other  girls. 

"After  washing  my  hair,"  she  writes,  "it  always 
used  to  be  unmanageable  for  a  whole  week — soft 
and  limp  so  that  combs  and  hairpins  simply  wouldn't 
stay  in  it.  Now  I  have  no  trouble  at  all.  I  wash 
my  hair  at  night,  and  after  drying  it  rub  vaselin 
on  the  scalp  before  going  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
I  sprinkle  it  freely  with  talcum  powder,  which  takes 
the  grease  from  the  hair,  and  then  brush  the  powder 
out.  This  gives  the  hair  enough'  body,  as  it  were, 
to  make  it  perfectly  manageable,  and  doesn't  make 
life  a  burden,  as  it  generally  is  to  a  girl  for  several 
days  after  w^ashing  her  hair." 

Druggists  may  now  make  P.  M.'s  of  their  hair 


tonics.  They  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  ingenious 
formula  of  our  lay  friend.  But  perhaps  we  should 
touch  only  lightly  on  this  bit  of  pharmaceutical 
erudition  because  it  was  contributed  to  the  Girls' 
Exchange  of  Harper's  Bazar.  Here  a  child  is  in 
her  own  province,  and  if  the  formula  savors  of 
infantile  intelligence,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  tender  age  of  the  contributor.  When  she 
matures,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  pharmacist  better  prepara- 
tions for  the  hair  than  vaselin  followed  by  talc. 

"Give  the  hair  body."  We  should  think  it 
would!  Add  a  little  dust  from  the  street  and  we 
can  see  how  a  head  of  hair  treated  with  the  mixture 
would  take  on  a  fairly  firm  consistency.  But  why 
not  try  plaster  of  Paris  at  the  start  and  be  done 
with  it? 


$2.50  FOR  EVERY  ACCEPTED  ARTICLE. 

Here  you  are — a  brand-new  prize  offer. 

"Best  Advertising  Schemes"  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  the  Bulletin  that  we  are  going  to 
start  a  department  of  "Best  Soda  Schemes." 

$2.50  for  every  accepted  article! 

Tell  what  method  for  increasing  the  sale  of  your 
soda  has  proved  most  successful — how  you  fol- 
lowed it — what  the  results  w-ere.  Get  right  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  give  the  details. 

If  advertisements  of  any  kind  figured  in  the  plan, 
send  us  specimens  of  these  for  reproduction. 

Or  if  you  have  anything  novel  to  say  about  the 
way  you  have  conducted  your  soda  fountain — send 
it  along. 

That's  it — anything  good  about  the  soda  business 
— anything  that  will  help  the  other  fellow. 

$2.50    FOR    EVERY    ACCEPTED    ARTICLE! 


WE  STILL   HAVE  THAT  $20.00! 

Our  prize  soda  formula  contest  seems  to  be  drag- 
ging. We've  had  some  contributions,  but  we  ought 
to  have  a  lot  more. 

We  are  really  tired  of  holding  this  twenty  dollars 
— it's  getting  heavy. 

Come  along,  now — submit  your  crack  soda  for- 
mulas. 

Ten  dollars  for  the  best  one,  and  five  dollars  each 
for  the  two  next  best. 

Contest  closes  soon,  and  the  prize-winning  for- 
mulas will  be  printed  next  month. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 


A  VETERAN  IN  THE  SERVICE. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  met  Dr.  J.  B.  Bond,  Sr., 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  attracted  by  his 
virile  and  cheerful  personality.  When  the  Doc- 
tor sent  us  the  portrait  some  time  ago  at  our 
request  he  remarked  with  characteristic  vigor: 
"I     didn't     kill     the     barber     who    trimmed     my 


Dr.  J,  B.  Bond,  Sr. 

mustache  in  a  straight  line  the  day  I  sat 
for  this  picture,  but  now  I  wish  I  had!"  Those 
who  have  attended  during  recent  years  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  will  particularly  smile  at  this  quotation 
and  will  recall  the  straight-from-the-shoulder  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Bond  has  expressed  himself  at 
these  gatherings.  At  the  same  time,  however,  ev- 
erybody knows  that  underneath  this  gruff  exterior 
is  a  heart  throbbing  with  kindliness  and  courtesy. 

Dr.  Bond  was  born  in  1836  and  is  therefore  in 
his  75th  year — still  very  much  in  the  ring!  He 
served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Division  Surgeon  in  Price's 
division,  and  remained  on  duty  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  Little  Rock  in  May,  1865. 
He  practiced  medicine  until  1872,  then  entered  the 
retail  drug  business,  to  stay  in  it  until  his  retirement 
in  1908.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  next  year  was  elected 
president  of  the  board,  still  holds  that  office,  and 
his  present  commission  does  not  terminate  until 
1915.    Dr.  Bond  was  author  of  the  State  pharmacy 


law  of  1891.  He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  State  Association  of  Pharmacists  organized 
in  1883,  and  was  president  of  the  society  from 
1884  to  1887. 

Now,  in  his  75th  year,  he  needs  no  spectacles, 
and  he  is  a  true  gentleman  of  the  South,  suh ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  LEO  ELIEL. 

Leo  Eliel  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  died  suddenly 
in  his  store  early  last  month.  This  removes  one 
of  the  few  remaining  pharmacists  of  the  old  school. 
Mr.  Eliel  was  a  product  of  the  German  apprentice- 
ship system.  He  came  from  Prussia  with  his  par- 
ents when  he  was  15  years  old,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  indentured  to  a  German  pharmacist  in 
Indiana  who  had  himself  been  in  this  country  only 
a  few  years.  The  training  was  very  severe  and 
very  thorough.  It  developed  habits  of  experimen- 
tation and  study  which  were  never  abandoned,  and 
throughout  his  whole  career  Mr.  Eliel  was  a  prac- 
tical pharmacist  of  unusual  skill. 

Such  a  man,  cherishing  the  ideals  of  his  profes- 
sion, would  very  naturally  connect  himself  with 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr. 
Eliel  was  long  a  member  of  the  organization,  filled 


Leo  Eliel. 

many  offices  within  its  gift,  and  was  finally  elected 
to  the  presidency  several  years  ago.  Just  about  that 
time  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  drug  store  in 
South  Bend  with  which  he  had  long  been  connected, 
and  some  time  afterwards  opened  what  he  hoped 
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make  a  purely  ethical  and  prescription  pharmacy, 
this,  however,  he  was  somewhat  disappointed, 
id  it  was  considerable  of  a  shock  to  his  ideals  to 
id  that  there  was  barely  enough  public  support 
)r  such  establishments  except  in  the  larger  cities. 
A  brother,  J.  C.  Eliel,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
len  which  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  country  has 
vet  produced,  died  some  years  ago  in  Minneapolis. 
The  two  men  were  quite  unlike  each  other.  One 
was  an  aggressive  business  man  of  great  adapta- 
bility. The  other  was  a  modest,  retiring  scholar 
who  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  transmuting  his 
ideals  into  practical  results. 


MAKING  MONEY  IN  THE  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

These  are  evidently  the  days  to  pile  up  a  reason- 
able amount  of  money  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
— that  is,  if  you  know  how  to  turn  the  trick.  There 
is  Thomas  X'^oegeli,  for  instance — the  man  in  Minne- 


Thomas  Voegeli. 

apolis  whom  everybody  in  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  Rexall 
circles  knows  all  about.  Some  months  ago  we  told 
how  Mr.  Voegeli  had  purchased  a  building  lot  at 
a  cost  of  $18,750  and  was  going  to  erect  a  $16,000 
residence  on  it.  Now  we  find  that  more  recently 
the  firm  of  Voegeli  Bros,  has  opened  its  third  store 
in  Minneapolis — a  branch  in  the  West  Hotel. 

It  is  reported  that  the  investment  in  this  new 
property  represents  about  $40,000,  that  from  10,000 
to  12,000  people  visited  the  store  on  opening  day, 
that  the  sales  on  that  day  approximated  $1200,  and 
that  the  business  since  then  has  been  very  gratifying 


in  volume.  The  Voegeli  gospel  was  enunciated  in 
these  pages  some  months  ago  when  Mr.  Voegeli 
declared  in  a  letter  that  the  thing  for  druggists  to 
do  was  not  to  worry  about  chain-store  domination 
or  any  other  form  of  competition,  but  to  get  busy 
and  build  up  the  very  best  service  they  knew  how 
— to  attend  to  their  own  knitting  and  do  a  thorough 
job  at  it! 


APPOINTED  TO  AN  $8000  OFFICE. 

The  roster  of  druggists  who  are  successful  in 

politics  continues  to  enlarge.     One  of  the  recent 

instances   brought  to  our  attention   is  that  of  G. 

Edward  Schulz,  a  pharmacist  in  Milwaukee.     Mr. 


G.  Edward  Schulz. 

Schulz  has  just  been  appointed  by  President  Taft 
to  the  office  of  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  which  Milwaukee  is  the  center,  and  the 
appointment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Mr. 
Schulz  was  recommended  for  the  office  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  and  it  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Schulz 
has  been  active  in  the  insurgent  Republican  move- 
ment for  several  years  and  has  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Senator.  He  is  treasurer  among 
other  things  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Wisconsin.  The  collectorship  of  customs  in  Mil- 
waukee means  an  income  of  about  $8000  a  year, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  salary  of  a  United  States 
senator,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Schulz  would 
be  recommended  for  such  an  office  indicates  beyond 
doubt  that  he  occupies  a  commanding  position 
among  the  progressive  Republicans  of  Wisconsin. 
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E,  F.  Heffner,  secretary  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
IS  West  Water  Street,  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 


Robert  M.  Dadd.  182  18th  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.— the  house  in 
the  Center  of  the  picture  is  Mr.  Dadd's. 
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John  C.  Wallace,  ex-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  Mercer  St.  and  Wallace  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


C.  S.  Ashbrook,  president  Ohio  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Mans- 
field, Ohio — the  first  house  at  the  right. 
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Dr.  Edward  Kremers,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  in  the  suburbs  of  Madison. 


Wilhelm  Bodemann,  the  irrepressible  critic  of  all  things  pharma- 
ceutical, Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 


Homes  of  well-known  dru^^ists. 
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The  house  at  the  right  is  that  of  Major  Ed.  J.  Rodgers,  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Pharmacy,  1217  Pine  Grove  Avenue,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 


This  is  a  view  of  Pine  Grove  Park,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  which  is 
right  across  the  street  from  the  residence  of  E.  J.  Rodgers  shown  in 
the  opposite  column. 


John  G.  Godding,  president  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, Boston,  Mass. 


This  shows  a  corner  of  the  living  room  in  the  Godding  camp  up  in 
Maine  among  the  Rangeley  Lakes. 


Charles  H.  McConnell,  proprietor  of  the  Economical  Drug  Store  on 
State  Street,  Chicago,  has  this  home  at  4417  Ellis  Avenue. 


This  shows  the  living  room  in  Mr.  McConnell's  residence,  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  furnished  after  the  Empire  style. 


Homes  of  well-known  dru^i|ists. 
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L.  W.  Sinclair,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
president. 


Chas.  H.  Bowersox,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
first  vice-president. 


John  C.  Mandabacb,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
national  organizer. 


F.  A.  Mandabach,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 


John  A.  Coram,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
second  vice-president. 


Gage  Y.  Kelly,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
national  committeeman. 


Arthur  T.  Thrall.  Columbus,  O.,  member  of  the        D.  N.  Robin,  Freedom.  Pa.,  member  of  the  Audit-        Frank  M.   Blank,   Akron,    O.,    member   of    the- 
Auditing  Committee.  ing  Committee.  Auditing  Committee. 

A  Pa^e  of  Prominent  Dru^  Clerks— Officers  of  the  New  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists,  Columbus,  Ohio» 
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VV.  S.  Parker,   Lisbon,  secretary  North  Dakota       E.  B.  Heimstreet,  Palmyra,  secretary  Wisconsin       t7.„  i     <-    e*  i  i         t:-i-    l  .!_ 

Association.  Association.  ;;==;       *^"°''    ^-   Stulzlen.    Elizabeth,    secretary    New 

^^"^  Jersey  Association. 


S.    S.    Ferguson.    Pocatello,    secretary    Oregon       Maurice  P.  Schwartz,  Indianapolis,  secretary  In-       Edgar  F.  Heflfner.  Lock  Haven,  secretary  Penn- 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  diana  Association.  •  sylvania  Association. 


J.  G.  McBride,  Stella,  secretary  Nebraska  State       E.  F.  Frolinger,  Nashville,  secretary  Tennessee       Henry  M.  Faser,  Oxfort.  secretary  Mississippi 
Association.  Association.  Association. 


Secretaries  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations — the  Men  Who  do  the  Work ! 
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H.  B.  Guilford,  president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  as  seen  by  the  Bulletin  cartoonist. 

(See  illustrated  article  on  Mr.  Guilford  on  the  next  page.) 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 

H.  B.    Guilford    of   Rochester,  N.  Y. — Has   Two    Prosperous    Stores    and    a   Third    Under    Way — Made 
Stockholders  of  His  Best  Clerks — Something  About  the  Man  Himself. 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


H.  B.  Guilford,  president  for  1910-11  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  is  a  man 
wise  in  his  day  and  generation.  The  average  drug- 
gist, you  know,  is  pretty  much  of  a  slave  to  the 
long  hours  and  the  close  confinement  of  the  busi- 


H.  B.  Guilford,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

ness.  He  cannot  seem  to  get  away  from  it.  He 
cannot  detach  himself,  so  to  speak,  and  view  his 
business  objectively.  He  is  in  it  and  of  it  all  the 
time. 

Not  so  with  this  man  Guilford.  He  worked 
pretty  hard  and  pretty  systematically  to  get  a  start, 
as  all  men  must  who  succeed,  but  the  lesson  to  be 
read  from  his  business  prosperity  is  this,  that  he 
learned  to  build  up  an  organization  to  look  after 
the  details,  and  kept  himself  more  or  less  free  to 
do  the  heavy  thinking  and  to  get  some  of  the 
recreations  and  enjoyments  of  life  as  he  went  along. 

GETTING    BORN    RIGHT. 

But  we  can  tell  best  how  this  was  accomplished 
by  looking  back  and  telling  the  story  briefly  from 
the  beginning.      To  start  with,  Mr.  Guilford  was 


far-seeing  enough  to  select  a  good  birthday.  It 
was  July  4 — in  the  year  1867.  What  can  you 
expect  but  initiative  and  independence  in  a  man 
with  such  a  birthday  as  that! 

Like  every  other  boy,  he  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  town — which  happened  to 
be  the  village  of  Phelps  in  New  York  State.  And 
like  every  druggist,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
a  drug  store  in  his  home  town.  Later  on  he  at- 
tended the  Albany  School  of  Pharmacy  and  prof- 
ited so  well  by  his  studies  that  after  the  first  year 
he  passed  the  examination  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  and  received  his  registration  certificate. 

He  admits  now  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  back 
and  completed  the  course — but  he  was  sadly  in 
need  of  the  necessary  funds.  So  he  secured  a 
position  in  Fillmore,   N.   Y.,  and  stuck  to  it  just 


Mrs.  Guilford. 

about  a  year.  That  Fourth  of  July  germ  was  be- 
ginning to  work,  and  Guilford  wanted  a  store  of  his 
own.  He  bought  a  large  and  thriving  establishment 
in  Fillmore,  having  an  immense  and  varied  stock 
inventorying  about  $600.  He  paid  $300  in  cash 
and  gave  a  chattel  mortgage  for  the  remainder. 
This  store  he  conducted  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  he   worked   about   sixteen   hours   a   day 
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ind  filled  every  position  in  the  establishment  from 
janitor  up.  It  was  good  training — ^but  it  was  a  lit- 
le  slow. 

JUMPING  INTO  THE  CURRENT. 

In  1891  Guilford  decided  to  tackle  Rochester, 
[e  had  about  $1500  in  money,  and  he  was  long  on 
expectations.  But  the  store  that  he  was  able  to 
buy  was  in  a  location  that  didn't  promise  very  well, 
and  after  working  against  the  tide  for  some  time 
Guilford  decided  to  make  a  plunge  and  get  into 
the  current.  So  he  opened  a  store  at  138  State 
Street  in  Rochester  and  settled  down  to  the  task  of 
building  up  a  big  business.  At  once  things  began 
to  pick  up.  Trade  grew.  Guilford  has  what  men 
call  a  long  head,  and  during  these  early  years  he 
was  using  it.  He  began  to  see  a  large  and  pros- 
perous business   in   the   future,   and  he  addressed 


morn  of  one  day  to  early  morn,  of  the  next,  with 
Sundays  thrown  in.  He  must  train  his  men  to 
rely  on  their  own  judgment.      He  must  himself 


The  Guilford  store  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  East  Avenue  in 
Rochester  is  seen  at  the  left. 

himself  to  the  task  of  planning  the  methods  and 
the  policies  which  would  best  bring  it  about. 

MAKING  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  CLERKS. 

In  the  first  place  he  knew  that  he  must  get  the 
hearty  and  the  earnest  cooperation  of  his  clerks. 
He  must  have  them  plugging  for  him.  Therefore 
it  w^as  that  in  1896,  five  years  after  he  struck 
Rochester,  he  caused  the  incorporation  of  the  "Guil- 
ford Drug  Co."  His  best  men  were  made  stock- 
holders— the  stock  was  given  to  them  outright 
without  conditions,  and  none  of  it  was  sold  to 
outsiders.     It  was  purely  a  family  party. 

Guilford  saw  that  if  he  was  to  build  up  an  or- 
ganization capable  of  handling  a  big  business,  and 
the  conduct  of  two  or  three  stores,  he  must  not 
only  get  the  cooperation  of  his  leading  men,  but 
he  must  so  arrange  things  that  he  himself  would 
not  have  to  be  chained  down  to  one  spot  from  early 


This  is  an  interior  view  of  the  State  Street  store.    The  establishment  is 
open  all  night. 

learn  to  delegate  responsibility.  There  is  some- 
thing in  life  besides  work — and  he  must  give  him- 
self some  of  the  joys  and  recreations  that  every 
man  deserves.  He  must,  moreover,  have  that  fresh- 
ness of  view  and  that  initiative  which  can  come 
only  to  the  rested  brain,  and  to  the  man  who  peri- 
odically gets  away  from  his  business  and  looks  at 
it  objectively  from  a  distance. 

So  Guilford  treated  his  men  right.  He  devel- 
oped their  spirit  of  cooperation.  He  likewise  de- 
veloped their  initiative  and  their  capacity  to  run 
the  business.  He  got  them  in  the  habit  of  looking 
after  things  themselves  without  expecting  him  to 
be  on  hand  every  minute  of  the  day. 

THE    GUILFORD    COMPANY    TO-DAY. 

That  was  in  1896.  It  is  now  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1911 — fifteen  years  later.    At  the  present  time 


Mr.  Guilford's  residence  in  Rochester. 

the  Guilford  Drug  Co.  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Guil- 
ford and  four  employees.  Early  this  year  the  cap- 
italization was  increased  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 
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The  company  has  two  of  the  largest  stores  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  and  the  employees  number  about 
36.  But,  more  than  this,  a  third  store  is  about  to 
be  opened  in  the  very  heart  of  the  retail  shopping 
district.  Mr.  Guilford  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phar- 
macies in  the  East,  and  that  from  25  to  30  people 
will  be  required  to  handle  the  proposition. 

The  Guilford  Drug  Co.  conducts  its  business  on 
aggressive  lines.  Its  stores  are  in  the  down-town 
business  district,  and  up-to-date  methods  of  attract- 
ing and  retaining  trade  are  employed.  Vigorous 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns  are  conducted, 
and  resort  is  constantly  had  to  publicity  of  other 
kinds.  The  courteous  treatment  of  customers  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  articles  in  the  Guilford  creed, 
and  of  scarcely  less  importance  is  what  Mr.  Guil- 
ford calls  a  first-class  cash  system. 

GUILFORD^   THE   MAN. 

Now  a  little  about  the  man  himself.  He  is  and 
always  has  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  organization 


of  pharmacists.  His  support  goes  out  to  all  efforts 
intended  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  retail  drug- 
gist. He  has  been  a  regular  attendant  upon  the 
last  ten  meetings  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  he  has 
done  excellent  work  in  that  association.  He  has 
at  various  times  been  elected  to  one  office  or  another 
in  the  organization ;  he  has  always  been  in  the  inner 
councils;  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  man  of 
strength,  absolute  integrity,  and  excellent  judg- 
ment; and  his  promotion  to  the  presidency  at  the 
Pittsburg  meeting  last  September  came  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Outside  of  pharmaceutical  circles  Mr.  Guilford 
is  known  as  a  very  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Free 
Mason.  He  is  a  Past  Master  of  the  oldest  Masonic 
lodge  in  Rochester,  a  member  of  Monroe  Comman- 
dery  No.  12,  K.  T.,  a  member  of  the  Rochester 
Consistory  32d  degree,  and  a  member  of  Damascus 
Temple  A.A.O.N.M.S.  He  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Rochester  Lodge  of  Elks  No.  24.  and  is  a  most 
active  and  interested  member  of  the  Rochester  Ath- 
letic Club. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GREASELESS  COLD  CREAMS. 

Three  Formnlas  are  Given   as   the   Result   of  Much   Experimentation — One    of  Them   Claimed  to  be 

"  Ideal"— Suggestions  for  Two  Perfume  Bases — Practical  Hints 

Re^ardin^  the  Manufacturing  Process. 

By  H.  B.  MOLYNEAUX. 


The  readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  are 
no  doubt,  like  myself,  always  hungry  for  something 
new  in  toilet  preparations,  and  therefore  read  every 
article  or  formula  in  the  hope  that  they  have  at 
last  found  the  ideal  for  this,  that  or  the  other  prep- 
aration. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  introduce  something 
new,  but  to  present  a  formula  which  experience 
has  taught  me  is  an  exceptional  working  recipe  for 
one  of  the  well-introduced  toilet  preparations  that 
have  always  given  the  manufacturers  much  grief. 
This  formula  has  been  thoroughly  "tried  out." 

It  is  evident  to  the  close  observer  that  very  few 
of  the  non-greasy  cold  creams  in  the  market  are 
satisfactory  from  every  standpoint.  I  do  not  claim 
that  my  formula  will  produce  the  ideal  product, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  a  great  many  long  and  tire- 


some experiments  which  have  extended  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  laboratory  work,  and  which  have 
involved  a  try-out  of  almost  every  conceivable  pro- 
portion of  every  material  that  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested in  this  connection. 

The  first  and  most  important  feature  of  every 
preparation,  as  you  must  agree,  is  the  choice  of  the 
proper  raw  material.  With  this  end  in  view  I  will 
first  discuss  proper  raw  materials — how  to  choose 
them,  and,  where  possible,  shall  give  the  tests  for 
their  identity  and  fitness. 

MANUFACTURING    DIFFICULTIES. 

Non-greasy  cold  creams  are  composed  principally 
of  stearic  acid  or  stearic  acid  soap.  These  will 
soon  dry  down  to  a  powder  through  evaporation 
of  the  water  by  which  they  are  emulsified;  and 
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)oner  or  later  this   unfits  them   for  the  market. 

order  to  obviate  or  lessen  this  trouble,  manufac- 

irers  have  devised  every  conceivable  addition",  such 

mucilage  of  tragacanth,  mucilage  of  Irish  moss, 

rrowroot,  hydrocarbon  oil,  glycerin,  etc.,  accord- 

ig   to    the   climatic   conditions    or   the    individual 

listes  of  the  manufacturers.     I  have  found  objec- 

)n  to  all  these  additions,  but  least  of  all  to  gly- 

;rin. 

Many  manufacturers  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
the  use  of  glycerin,  on  the  plan  that  if  a  little 
helps,  more  is  better,  thereby  making  the  cream 
just  as  objectionable  to  the  consumer  as  a  fatty 
cream  is. 

Many  consumers  do  not  like  to  use  fatty  cold 
creams  because  they  leave  a  greasy  feeling  on  the 
skin.  Glycerin  has  the  same  objection  when  it  is 
used  in  undue  proportions,  and  it  leaves  the  skin 
in  a  sticky  condition.  In  fact,  many  women  can- 
not use  glycerin  preparations  that  contain  large 
amounts,  as  their  skin  is  extremely  sensitive  and 
glycerin  seems  to  produce  a  certain  irritation. 

The  different  ingredients  and  combinations  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  greaseless  creams  are  so 
diverse  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  devote  the 
space  in  this  article  to  discuss  them  all ;  therefore 
I  shall  confine  my  discussion  of  ingredients  to  the 
ones  contained  in  the  formulas  given. 

THE  STEARIC  ACID   MUST   BE  RIGHT. 

Let  us  first  consider  stearic  acid,  which  is  found 
in  the  market  in  practically  all  grades,  most  of 
which  are  unfit  for  use  in  toilet  preparations,  as  it 
usually  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  is  dark  colored, 
or  is  objectionable  from  some  other  standpoint.  For 
this  preparation  stearic  acid  should  be  perfectly 
snow-white  and  odorless,  and  rancid  lots  should 
be  especially  guarded  against.  If  the  least  rancid, 
no  matter  how  strong  a  perfume  is  used,  the  rancid 
odor  will  come  out  when  the  cream  is  rubbed  into 
the  skin. 

Stearic  acid  is  often  found  with  more  or  less 
mechanical  impurities,  such  as  dust  and  grit,  which 
should  be  separated  by  carefully  melting  on  a  steam 
or  water  bath  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
Keep  in  a  fused  condition  for  half  an  hour  until 
all  the  mechanical  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom, 
then  decant,  or,  to  use  a  less  desirable  means,  allow 
to  congeal  in  the  same  container  used  to  melt  it, 
and  then  scrape  off  the  bottom  containing  the  im- 
purities. 


The  next  and  most  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered regarding  stearic  acid  are  its  saponification 
and  its  melting  point.  This  article  is  official  in 
the  U.  S.  P.,  and  I  have  found  the  tests  therein 
given  to  answer  all  the  requirements. 

The  U.  S.  P.  test  for  saponification  is  as  follows : 
"If  30  grains  of  stearic  acid  and  15  grains  of  dried 
sodium  carbonate  are  boiled  with  2  ounces  of  water. 
in  a  suitable  flask,  the  resulting  solution,  while  hot. 
should  not  be  more  than  faintly  opalescent."  One 
thing  must  be  Carefully  noted  in  the  handling  of 
stearic  acid,  or  the  preparations  with  which  it  is 
made,  and  that  is  to  avoid  contact  with  iron,  cop- 
per or  brass  containers.  Enameled  or  tinned  ves- 
sels are  suitable,  providing  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  next  item  to  be  considered  is  powdered 
borax,  and  you  will  find  it  very  necessary  to  bolt 
this  article  carefully  and  see  that  it  is  perfectly 
pure,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  AN  ALKALI. 

There  are  many  alkalies  used  in  preparing  non- 
greasy  cold  creams,  such  as  ammonia  water,  caus- 
tic potassa,  caustic  soda,  etc.  All  have  their  dis- 
advantages, no  matter  in  what  proportion  they  are 
employed.  Their  use  will  be  noted  more  by  the 
consumer  than  the  manufacturer,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  an  excess  of  alkali.  This  will  cause  a 
smarting  irritation  of  the  skin  that  is  not  easily 
overcome,  and,  where  very  pronounced,  will  leave 
some  very  bad  effects  if  used  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  certain  amount 
of  alkali  to  give  the  cream  "body"  and  stability, 
and  to  make  possible  the  incorporation  of  glycerin. 
You  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  reduce  the  amount  of  alkali  to  the 
least  possible  quantity,  and  of  equal  importance  is 
the  choice  of  the  particular  kind  of  alkali. 

To  answer  all  these  requirements,  I  have  found 
monohydrated  carbonate  of  soda,  U.  S.  P.,  un- 
equaled.  It  not  only  reduces  the  amount  of  alkali 
to  the  minimum,  but  gives  the  cream  that  smooth, 
satiny  appearance  so  necessary  to  enhance  its  beauty 
and  market  value. 

There  are  many  methods  of  manipulation  for 
non-greasy  cold  creams,  and  I  will  outline  several 
that  are  more  or  less  successful  according  to  the  in- 
dividual taste  and  the  practical  experience  of  the 
operator.     Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
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stearic  acid,  a  cream  can  be  made  (1)  either  by- 
melting  it  and  forming  a  cream  while  in  a  liquid 
or  oily  state,  (2)  by  forming  an  emulsion  in  the 
same  way  that  fatty  cold  creams  are  made,  or  (3) 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  solubility  of  stearic  acid 
in  a  solution  of  hot  borax  water.  The  latter  method 
will  enable  one  to  incorporate  small  quantities  of 
glycerin  with  less  danger  of  separation,  but  the 
operation  must  be  conducted  with  extreme  care, 
skill,  and  experience. 

FORMULA   NUMBER   1. 

•  I  have  found  the  following  formula  one  of  the 
best  in  the  emulsion  line: 

Stearic  acid    36  ounces  av. 

White   hydrocarbon   oil 16  ounces  av. 

Powdered  borax    1  ounce    av. 

Caustic   potassa    1^  ounces  av. 

Distilled  water   172  ounces  av. 

Perfume  to  suit q.  s. 

Melt  the  stearic  acid  on  a  water-bath,  and  when  melted, 
add  the  oil.  Dissolve  the  potassa  in  half  the  water  and  bring 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  acid-oil  solution.  To  the 
oil  solution  slowly  add  the  caustic  solution,  stirring  all  the 
while  until  thoroughly  saponified.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the 
remainder  of  the  water  and  gradually  add  to  the  saponified 
mixture,  continuing  the  heat  until  a  perfectly  uniform  solu- 
tion results.  Remove  from  the  water-bath  and  stir  until 
cold. 

Much  depends  on  the  perfume  used,  and  also  on 
the  most  advisable  time  to  incorporate  it.  If  an 
alcoholic  perfume  is  employed  that  is  likely  to  be 
injured  or  expelled  by  the  heat,  wait  until  the  cream 
is  only  slightly  warm  before  adding  it.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  using  one  of  the  strong  base  perfumes 
of  an  oily  consistency  that  will  not  be  materially 
affected  by  this  amount  of  heat,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  add  it  while  the  cream  is  in  the  liquid 
state  and  thus  insure  a  more  uniform  mixture. 

It  is  quite  important  that  the  cream  be  stirred 
without  intermission  during  the  entire  process  and 
until  it  is  cold.  While  this  cream  is  quite  stable 
under  ordinary  conditions,  a  good  "looker"  at  all 
times,  and  in  fact  in  many  ways  a  really  handsome 
preparation,  I  could  not  recommend  it  as  the  best 
for  the  consumer. 

You  will  have  but  little  trouble  from  shrinkage; 
at  least,  it  will  "hold  up"  for  a  long  while,  but 
hardly  long  enough  to  market  in  a  wholesale  way. 
The  hydrocarbon  oil  acts  as  a  binder  and  lessens 
the  shrinkage  resulting  from  loss  of  water. 


FORMULA   NUMBER  2. 

My  next  formula  involves  a  solution  process 
wherein  I  take  advantage  of  the  solubility  of  stearic 
acid  in  borax  water.  For  this  method  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  stearic  acid  in  a  granular  form. 
In  order  to  granulate  stearic  acid  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense,  get  a  nutmeg  grater  called  the 
"Ida"  made  in  Germany  by  G.  M.  T.  &  Bros.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  the  best  on  the  market  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  operated  by  a  crank  and  fed  by  a 
hopper,  making  it  easily  handled.  For  the  solution 
method,  dissolve  10  ounces  av.  of  powdered  borax 
in  one  gallon  of  distilled  water,  heat  on  a  water- 
bath  to  about  100°  C.,  then  gradually  incorporate 
one  pound  of  granulated  stearic  acid,  stirring  con- 
tinually during  the  entire  operation  and  while  cool- 
ing. 

This  method  makes  a  very  elegant  preparation. 
The  principal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  apt  to  dry 
out  very  rapidly  if  not  enclosed  in  air-tight  con- 
tainers. 

It  is  possible  to  incorporate  a  small  amount  of 
glycerin,  and  some  manufacturers  have  made  the 
addition  of  either  mucilage  of  Irish  moss,  mucnage 
of  tragacanth,  arrowroot,  etc.,  with  varying  success. 

FORMULA   NUMBER   3. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  method  for 
making  non-greasy  cold  cream.  By  this  method 
the  resulting  cream  is  as  near  the  ideal  as  any  yet 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  formula  has  only 
been  contrived  after  many  long  and  trying  experi- 
ments, and  after  trying  out  almost  every  conceiv- 
able combination  and  proportion  possible.  It  yields 
the  best  non-greasy  cold  cream,  considered  from 
every  standpoint,  that  can  be  made.  Physically  it 
is  a  most  beautiful  preparation,  having  a  satiny 
finish  and  luster  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any 
other  method.  It  will  stand  up  longer  with  less 
loss  of  water  than  any  cream  on  the  market.  To 
the  consumer  it  has  none  of  the  disagreeable  medi- 
cinal features  so  common  among  these  creams,  such 
as  irritating  or  greasing  the  skin. 

In  the  beginning  forgive  me  if  I  impress  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  following  the  modus  operandi 
to  the  letter.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  oper- 
ation is  the  use  of  a  granite-ware  kettle  of  from 
6  to  8  gallons  in  capacity  for  making  the  quantity 
contained  in  this  formula.     Weigh  out  accurately: 
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3  pounds  of  stearic  acid. 

24  ounces,  av.,  of  powdered  borax. 

IH  ounces,  av.,  of  monohydrated  carbonate  of  soda. 

V/2  pounds  of  glycerin. 

18  pounds  of  distilled  water. 

Perfume  to  suit,  q.  s. 

Weigh  the  water,  glycerin,  borax,  and  soda  into  a  suit- 
able vessel  and  cause  solution  by  heating  on  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  When  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  water- 
bath,  gradually  add  the  stearic  acid,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously granulated,  stirring  constantly  all  the  time  during  the 
operation. 

Boiling  distilled  water  should  be  added  from 
time  to  time  during  the  process  to  make  up  the 
loss  by  evaporation.  The  operator  can  gauge  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  cream  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  the  process.  Less  water 
will  stiffen  the  cream;  more  water  will  soften  it. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  cold  water  be  added 
to  the  cream  during  the  process,  and  under  no 
conditions  should  either  hot  or  cold  water  be  used 
after  the  cream  has  set.  The  time  to  add  the  per- 
fume, as  I  have  already  suggested,  depends  on  the 
kind  of  perfume  used.     (See  emulsion  process.) 

MANUFACTURING    DETAILS. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  I  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  important  points  to  be  observed  in 
this  process.  First  of  all  see  that  the  ingredients 
used  conform  to  the  description  in  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
operator  discontinue  stirring  the  preparation  during 
the  process  until  the  product  is  cold.  This  is  of 
vital  importance.  Do  not  discontinue  the  heat  until 
saponification  is  complete. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  to  the  operator  as  to 
when  the  cream  is  finished,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  reaction  and  physical  changes  that  take  place 
during  the  operation.  On  adding  the  stearic  acid 
the  solution  will  begin  to  thicken  and  gradually 
become  a  gelatinous  mass.  After  due  time,  through 
heating  and  stirring,  it  will  begin  to  fluff  up,  and 
finally  it  will  "come  down"  all  at  once  to  a  semi- 
transparent  liquid.  At  this  point  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  perfume  added.  (See 
advice  on  adding  perfume  in  the  emulsion  process.) 
The  preparation  must  be  stirred  until  cold  and 
should  never  be  filled  into  jars  or  packages  while 
hot,  as  it  is  apt  to  separate. 

This  preparation  can  be  colored  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual taste.  For  instance,  pink  can  be  had  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carmine,  N.  F., 


or  any  color  in  fact,  by  using  one  of  the  liquid 
perfume  colors. 

PERFUME   BASES   FOR  THE   CREAM. 

A  desirable  perfume  is  a  very  essential  requisite 
in  this  preparation,  and  I  will  give  two  excellent 
formulas  for  perfume  bases  that  are  especially 
adapted  to  cold  creams.  These  bases  are  just  as 
good,  and  yet  cost  only  one-eighth  of  what  some 
of  the  high-priced  synthetic  bases  in  the  market  do. 

You  will  note  that  I  give  an  estimated  cost  on 
each  ingredient,  so  that  the  druggist  may  have  an 
idea  of  what  these  two  bases  will  cost  him. 

Formula  No.  i. 


ounces  Liquid   Aubepine    cost  $  13 

3  25 
78 


4 

1      ounce    Concrete  oil  of  orris 

^  ounce    Borvordial,    10%    

Yz  ounce    Oil  of  rose  geranium,  African 

1      ounce    Benzyl  acetate  

9->^  ounces  Alcohol,  deodorized  


13 
10 
20 


16 


Total.... $5  59 


Formula  No.  2. 


ounces  Muguet   royal    cost  $1  25 


J4  ounce    Otto  rose    

Yi  ounce    Otto  Jasmine,  "Bush" 

1  ounce    Oil  of  ylang-ylang  . . . 

J4  ounce     Artificial    musk,    100%. 

6  ounces  Alcohol,    deodorized    . . 


16 


Total. 


1  50 

2  00 
2  50 

05 
12 

.$7  42- 


Almost  all  manufacturers  of  essential  oils  or  per- 
fume bases  carry  these  ingredients  in  stock.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  advertise  any  particular  manu- 
facturer, but  in  order  to  aid  those  who  do  not  know 
where  to  buy  these  substances  I  suggest  W.  J.  Bush 
&  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York,  185  East 
Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  or  Linden,  N.  J.  I  have 
had  splendid  results  from  the  ingredients  bought 
of  them. 

I  am  especially  fond  of  the  second  formula;  it 
is  exceptionally  sweet  and  well  adapted  to  creams 
of  this  order,  and  it  will  withstand  a  great  amount 
of  heat. 

In  compounding  formula  number  2,  I  have  found 
that  artificial  musk  does  not  readily  dissolve,  so  I 
suggest  a  like  amount  of  benzole  benzoate  in  place 
of  the  alcohol.  Artificial  musk  is  readily  soluble  in 
this  when  slightly  warmed. 

Tastes  differ  very  much  as  to  the  right  amount 
as  well  as  the  odor  to  be  used  in  creams,  but  I 
have  found  one  ounce  of  either  of  these  bases  ade- 
quate for  20  pounds  of  product. 


Nine  Druggists  Discuss  Side-Lines. 

Always  anxious  to  help  our  readers  improve  their  business 
and  increase  their  profits,  we  invited  nine  dru^^ists  to  liive 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  with  side-lines.  They  tell 
which  line  pays  them  best,  how  they  display  it,  how  they 
push  it,  what  profit  it  yields,  and  to  what  extent  they  use 
their  windows  in  brin^in^  it   before   the   public— The  Editors. 


POST -CARDS   MY   FAVORITE— AND   WHY. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G.,  Gridley,  III. 

Taking  into  consideration  both  the  direct  and  in- 
direct profits,  I  could  hardly  say  which  of  the  two 
lines,  post-cards  or  magazines,  has  proved  the  bet- 
ter from  a  financial  standpoint.  I  rather  think  I 
shall  choose  post-cards,  for  two  or  three  reasons 
which  I  shall  give. 

DOUBLES  Ills  MONEY  AT  THE  LEAST. 

We  figure  about  100  per  cent*  as  our  direct  profit 
in   handling   post-cards.      We   buy   in    fairly   large 


J.  Eael  Taylor. 

quantities  and  always  take  our  cash  discounts.  The 
cards  that  we  retail  for  5  cents,  or  6  for  a  quarter, 
cost  us  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  100. 

We  always  sort  our  cards.  We  have  found  that 
the  manufacturers  or  jobbers  of  post-cards  charge 
for  them  in  proportion  to  their  quality,  regardless 
of  the  cost.     We  find  among  the  cards  of  lesser 

*That  is,  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. — The  Editors. 


price  some  that  in  art  finish  are  equal  to  the  higher 
priced  cards,  and  taking  into  consideration  our  cus- 
tomers' desires  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  placing 
them  on  the  5-cent  rack. 

As  regards  our  two-for-five,  or  25-cents-a-dozen 
cards,  these  cost  us  from  GO  cents  to  $1.50  a  100. 
We  also  sort  these  cards,  and  during  the  last  Christ- 
mas holidays  we  had  on  our  5-cent  side  many  cards 
that  only  cost  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  100.  Some  of 
them  were  equal  to  the  high  priced  cards  in  art 
and  daintiness,  so  you  can  see  why,  for  one  reason, 
I  prefer  post-cards ! 

We  handle  nothing  less  than  the  two-for-five 
cards.  The  highest  cards  on  our  rack  at  this  mo- 
ment cost  on  an  average  not  over  75  cents  a  100. 
You  say  this  is  too  large  a  profit?  No,  it  is  not — 
if  you  can  get  it  without  losing  out.  We  also  sell 
cards  from  10  cents  each,  or  3-for-25,  up  to  season- 
able cards  at  $1  each.  We  never  think  of  less  than 
doubling  the  price,  and  many  of  our  10-cent  cards 
cost  $4  a  100.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  extra  high- 
class  cards  where  you  can  get  your  price.  The 
people  are  as  a  rule  not  very  good  judges  of  the 
cost  of  a  card,  and  here  comes  my  second  reason 
for  favoring  the  post-card  side-line.  We  abso- 
lutely buy  of  no  firm  that  sells  elsewhere  in  our 
town.  Consequently  the  cards  are  rarely  dupli- 
cated. We  have  no  competition  on  the  cards  from 
10  cents  up,  as  the  other  merchants  seem  to  con- 
sider them  "dead  stock."  Let  me  say  that,  properly 
handled,  they  are  certainly  "live"  ones. 

INDIRECT  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  LINE. 

You  can  readily  see  that,  so  far  as  direct  profits 
are  concerned,  we  make  100  per  cent  or  more  on 
our  post-cards.  The  indirect  profits  no  one  can 
estimate.  "Goods  well  displayed  are  half  sold,"  it 
is  true.  The  drazving  power  of  the  post-card  for 
use  in  sending  short  messages,. for  birthday  remem- 
brances, and  the  stork  cards,  the  seasonable  cards. 
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etc.,  call  the  customers  to  your  store  many,  many 
times,  and  if  the  conditions  surrounding  your  in- 
terior decorations  and  displays  are  right,  they  may 
see  something  else  to  purchase — if  not  at  the  time, 
then  possibly  in  the  near  future.  Another  thing: 
people  get  into  the  habit  of  going  to  your  store  and 
that  creates  confidence.  Why,  four  years  ago  we 
had  several  customers  who  only  came  in  if  they 
wanted  a  bottle  of  pills,  and  now  come  in  like  they 
were  not  afraid  of  a  drug  store! 

As  regards  displays,  we  devote  about  36  square 
feet  on  the  north  side  of  our  store  to  picture  racks 
filled  with  two-for-five  cards.  In  the  front  show- 
case under  the  first  rack  we  keep  our  high-priced 
cards.  On  the  south  side  we  give  over  to  the  5- 
cent  cards  about  24  square  feet  of  racks,  and  about 
12  square  feet  of  stand  displays — inclined  planes. 

BOOSTING  THE   SALES. 

Here  is  one  strong  point!  We  never  allow  a 
Saturday  to  come  without  changing  our  cards  on 
the  display  racks.  People  are  thus  led  to  believe 
that  we  have  new  cards  all  the  time,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  fact.  But  so  many  nezer  attempt  to 
change  conditions,  and  are  very  short-sighted. 
The  display  rack  over  the  back  edge  of  your  coun- 
ter beats  any  other  form  for  the  simple  fact  that 
you  show  your  cards  well  and  they  do  not  become 
soiled  by  handling. 

The  best  methods  for  boosting  sales  we  consider 
to  be  those  already  described — upright  displays, 
constant  changes,  and  window  work.  Then  for 
special  occasions  combine  newspaper  ads.,  and  you 
have  our  plan.  We  would  not  give  up  our  windows 
for  any  other  form  of  advertising  that  we  know 
of.  Seasonable  cards  we  always  show  in  our  win- 
dows, and  we  also  use  the  windows  many  times 
during  the  year  for  mixed  cards.  We  always  use 
price  tickets — "choice  2  for  5  cents,"  etc.,  etc. 

Summing  it  all  up,  I  believe  that  the  post-card 
line  affords  an  elegant  opportunity  for  profits.  I 
believe  it  can  be  made  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
energies  expended  on  it.  We  have  had  no  old  cards 
to  get  rid  of  for  over  a  year  now,  but  when  we  do 
we  expect  to  dispose  of  them  through  the  medium 
of  our  window  displays,  our  newspaper  ads.,  and 
our  price  tickets  offering  low  prices. 

The  direct  profits  you  can  estimate  closely,  but 
the  indirect  ones  are  hard  to  calculate.  About  the 
only  way  is,  after  invoicing  each  year,  to  figure 
your  net  increase  in  business  and  profits  over  the 


year  before.  Last  year  we  registered  a  gain  of  13.2 
per  cent  over  1909.  In  1909  we  went  backward  4 
per  cent,  but  in  1908  our  increase  was  15  4/10  per 
cent.  Our  invoice  this  year  also  showed  an  increase 
of  about  14  per  cent  over  1909,  and  all  bills  paid, 
so  you  see  "indirect"  profits  must  be  credited  some- 
where. 


MAKING  A  PRACTICAL  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LINE. 

By  B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

We  are  expending  most  of  our  efforts  on  the 
photographic  line,  getting  into  it  a  little  more  each 
year.  We  consider  it  a  good  investment  and  one 
not  requiring  as  much  time  as  some  other  lines,  for 
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B.  S.  Cooban. 

the  manufacturers,  through  their  advertising,  send 
us  customers  who  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
they  want,  and  with  a  little  effort  one  can  induce 
them  to  purchase  something  else  which  they  did 
not  think  they  wanted  at  the  time.  This  is  our 
best  paying  side-line. 

We  devote  two  wall  cases,  T  by  10  feet,  to  the 
display  of  cameras,  kodaks,  films,  paper,  plates  and 
other  paraphernalia,  and  also  part  of  a  floor  case 
to  kodaks. 

The  line  pays  a  profit  ranging  from  25  to  40  per 
cent. 

WINDOW-DISPLAY  IDEAS. 

We  depend  very  largely  upon  our  window  dis- 
plays for  publicity,  changing  the  display  each  week, 
and  bringing  out  new  things  continually,  especially 
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new  pictures,  which  always  attract  attention.  One 
week  we  will  feature  the  Brownie  line,  from  one  to 
twelve  dollars,  showing  prints  made  with  these  ma- 
chines, and  making  much  of  the  Brownie  slogan: 
"Let  the  Children  Kodak,"  Then  we  will  follow 
with  the  ten-to-two-hundred-dollar  line.  While  we 
do  not  carry  in  stock  anything  higher  priced  than 
thirty-five  dollars,  we  can  get  anything  wanted  in 
two  hours'  time.  We  make  a  special  point  of  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals  for  developing  and  printing. 
We  also  do  developing,  printing  and  enlarging  for 
those  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  study 
it  up  and  do  their  own  work.  We  turn  this  work 
over  to  a  specialty  house,  and  clean  up  33  per  cent 
— all  velvet. 

Last  December  we  held  a  guessing  contest  on  a 
jar  of  pills,  with  a  3A  Brownie  camera  as  the  prize. 
This  created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  There  were 
over  5000  guesses  turned  in,  and  every  one  was  an 
ad.  for  our  photographic  department. 

The  manufacturers  are  very  liberal  with  booklets 
and  display  cards,  which  we  use  freely. 

It  is  advisable,  yes,  necessary,  that  at  least  one 
person  in  the  store  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  cameras,  the  developing  and  the 
printing,  in  order  to  render  the  novice  assistance, 
and  keep  him  from  wasting  too  much  material,  for 
if  he  does  not  get  results  his  pocketbook  closes 
tight ! 

MAKE  THE   AMATEURS   f|>^iR  FRIENDS ! 

Photographitis  is  a  new  word  used  to  designate 
the  photograph  disease,  and  the  ailment  has  various 
stages  from  acute  to  chronic.  What  the  dealer 
wants  is  to  foster  and  nurse  the  symptoms  until  the 
chronic  stage  is  reached.  Do  not  encourage  extrav- 
agance, but  keep  every  kodak  in  your  neighborhood 
working.  We  tell  them  to  bring  in  their  troubles. 
In  most  cases  we  can  help  them,  and  revive  their 
enthusiasm,  so  that  they  go  at  it  again,  and  the 
photographitis  strikes  in  a  little  deeper. 

A  little  intelligent  criticism,  giving  praise  where 
due,  and  stretching  a  point  if  necessary,  is  greatly 
appreciated,  and  brings  you  in  closer  relation  with 
your  customer.  Convey  the  idea  that  "we  are  all 
friends  together,"  Size  up  your  customer  and  sell 
him  the  best  outfit  he  can  afford.  Then  make  him 
feel  that  you  are  his  friend.  He  will  bring  his 
friends  to  you,  and  no  matter  how  trivial  the 
trouble,  look  at  it  their  way,  and  help  them  out — 
it  will  pay! 


ENTHUSIASTIC  ABOUT  THE  KODAK  LINE. 

By  Arthur  G.  Lyon,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  best  side-line  in  this 
forty-year-old  store  is  a  line  of  goods  that  we  have 
handled  less  than  three  years.  Three  years  ago  we 
noticed  that  we  had  a  constant  call  for  films,  plates, 
papers,  and  camera  supplies  in  general.  We  wrote 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  for  price  lists,  discounts, 
etc.  After  some  little  difficulty  we  secured  the 
agency,  and  now  this  is  our  best  selling  side-line. 
As  we  size  up  the  matter  we  find  half  a  dozen  good 
reasons  for  pushing  this  line  of  goods. 

1.  Continual  repeat  orders.  The  sale  of  a  ko- 
dak is  but  a  small  beginning.  The  kodaker  must  be 
constantly  buying  supplies  if  he  is  to  get  any  great 
amount  of  pleasure  from  his  camera.  He  must 
have  films  or  plates,  chemicals,  sensitized  papers, 
and  mounts  for  the  finished  pictures.  Kodakery  is 
a  very  fascinating  pastime,  and  when  one  has  be- 
come well  inoculated  we  gain  a  regular  customer. 

2.  Exclusiveness.  Kodak  agencies  are  limited. 
Most  towns  have  but  one — a  wise  provision  of  the 
Eastman  Company  to  insure  one  good  stock  of  their 
goods  in  each  place  rather  than  several  incomplete 
ones.  Even  Detroit  has  only  eight  or  nine  agents. 
We  get  most  of  the  amateur  photographic  business 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  villages.  New  people 
are  constantly  gotten  into  the  store,  and  new  drug 
customers  are  gained  continually, 

3.  Price  protection.  The  kodak  plan  is  simple 
yet  efficient.  Goods  are  invoiced  at  full  retail  prices 
from  which  the  agent's  discount  is  deducted.  These 
retail  prices  must  be  maintained  in  all  except  a  very 
few  cases.  The  only  penalty  for  violation  of  this 
agency  agreement  is  that  the  agency  will  be  with- 
drawn. However,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  even  a 
druggist  who  would  care  to  cut  prices  on  goods 
handled  by  no  one  else.  The  profit  averages  better 
than  most  kodak  agents  think.  The  agent's  dis- 
count from  the  retail  price  of  a  kodak  is  33^  per 
cent,  and  on  papers  and  films  25  per  cent,  but  the 
profit  on  the  investment  is  actually  50  and  33;^ 
per  cent  respectively.*  A  No.  12  camera  costs  $8 ; 
profit  $4 — 50  per  cent.  We  are  careful  to  keep  as 
small  a  complete  stock  as  possible,  thus  turning 
over  the  capital  several  times  a  year.  Another 
source  of  considerable  profit  is  our  finishing  depart- 
ment, where  we  do  developing,  printing,  and  en- 

*Profits,  however,  should  always  be  based  on  the  selling 
and  not  the  purchasing  price. — The  Editors. 
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larging  for  amateurs.  This  work  amounts  to  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  each  year,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  profit.  One  of  our  regular  clerks  who  is 
much  interested  in  the  work  spends  a  part  of  each 
morning  and  afternoon  at  it,  and  we  are  thus  pro- 
vided with  a  quick  service  which  appeals  to  the 
amateur  very  forcibly.  All  work  brought  in  before 
9  A.M.  is  ready  to  turn  out  at  6  p.m.  the  same  day. 

4.  Clean  goods  to  handle.  Kodak  goods  are 
ready  to  sell  in  most  cases  without  even  wrapping. 
As  a  rule  customers  know  about  what  they  want 
and  so  are  taken  care  of  very  quickly.  However, 
when  one  wishes  to  look  at  cameras,  we  give  all  the 
time  necessary,  knowing  that  in  a  short  time  we 
shall  be  well  repaid. 

5.  Seasonable  goods  all  the  year.  Although 
most  of  the  business  is  done  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, still  every  month  is  a  good  kodak  month.  The 
summer  months  are  especially  active  photographic 
times,  and  there  is  also  good  business  clear  through 
November,  while  in  December  we  dispose  of  quite 
a  few  kodaks  for  Christmas  gifts.  Then  the  long 
winter  evenings  following  the  holidays  are  dandy 
times  for  the  amateur  to  get  out  his  summer  and 
fall  films,  to  make  prints  for  his  own  album  and  for 
his  friends.  So  there  is  no  time  when  w^e  are  not 
more  or  less  busy  with  kodak  goods. 

Best  of  all  we  feel  that  with  the  kodak  line  w^e 
are  not  wandering  very  far  from  the  drug  business. 
For  who  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  under- 
stand and  explain  the  chemistry  of  photography 
than  the  druggist? 


CIGARS  AND   CIGARETTES— ESSENTIAL  POINTS 
IN  ATTRACTING  AND  HOLDING  CUSTOM. 

By  Franklin  M.  Apple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  reply  to  your  request  for  information  con- 
cerning side-lines  in  an  intelligent  and  accurate 
manner  is  a  very  difficult  task,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  retailer  enjoying  a  moderate  sized 
business  to  determine  exactly  what  just  proportion 
of  expense  shall  be  charged  up  against  each  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  what  the  department  profits 
are,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  replies  to  your 
several  inquiries,  taking  them  up  seriatim,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  My  best  paying  side-line  is  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes. I  include  the  latter,  as  the  tendency  in  this 
vicinity  is  very  largely  to  substitute  "coffin  nails" 
for  Havanas. 


CASES  FOR  THE  GOODS. 

2.  My  display  of  the  goods  is  confined  absolutely 
to  cases  built  especially  for  the  purpose.  Cigar- 
ettes, for  instance,  should  not  be  kept  in  humidors 
or  moist  rooms,  and  it  is  also  more  difficult  to  keep 
cigars  properly  when  cigarettes  are  stored  in  the 
same  place.  I  use  a  5-foot  Silent  Salesman  case  for 
cigars,  upon  the  top  of  which  rests  a  3- foot  cigar- 
ette case. 

3.  As  for  increasing  the  sales,  I  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  goods  in  my  stock  chiefly  for  results, 
ever  mindful,  too,  that  it  is  essential  to  have  the 


Franklin  M.  Apple. 

stock  kept  in  prime  condition.  I  always  endeavor 
to  carry  a  good  variety  of  popular  brands,  allow- 
ing my  customers  to  indicate  which  they  prefer,  as 
I  am  no  smoker  myself.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am 
here  to  serve  the  public  and  cater  to  its  wants,  and 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  it  will  patronize  me 
more  frequently  and  steadily  if  I  can  satisfy  its 
tastes.  I  never  handle  a  cigar  costing  less  than 
$35  a  thousand,  thereby  establishing  a  minimum 
standard  of  quality. 

THE   PROFIT, 

4.  The  profit  yielded  by  this  line  can  only  be  esti- 
mated in  the  form  of  gross  profits,  based  upon  the 
cost,  and  in  these  calculations  I  am  most  glad  to 
state  that  I  have  no  necessity  of  reckoning  upon 
pilfering  by  my  present  corps  of  assistants.  The 
gross  profit  is  30  per  cent.     This  may  appear  as  a 
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low  percentage,  but  the  grasping  tendencies  of  the 
manufacturers  of  cigarettes  are  reducing  the  profit 
upon  their  goods,  as  no  increase  can  be  made  in  the 
selHng  prices.  I  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the  ex- 
tremely low  cut-prices  prevailing  down-town,  as 
profits,  apparently,  are  not  interesting  to  the  mer- 
chants in  that  portion  of  our  city  of  homes.  As  for 
pushing  lower  priced  goods  netting  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  policy 
for  any  one  located  as  I  am  in  a  residential  section, 
for  the  time  consumed  in  extolling  the  merits  (?) 
of  such  stuff  is  more  valuable  than  the  extra  few 
dollars  gained.  When  I  encounter  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  good  cigar,  free  from  artificial  flavors,  I 
stock  it  in  moderate  quantity  and  let  it  win  its  way 
on  its  own  merits,  I  am  guided  largely  by  appear- 
ances externally  and  internally,  for  we  usually 
make  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  a  new 
cigar,  and  it  sometimes  pays  to  have  acknowledged 
cigar  experts  smoke  a  sample  or  two  and  render 
their  verdicts  before  stocking  the  article  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

doesn''t  believe  in  using  the  window. 

5.  I  never  place  these  goods  in  the  show  window, 
neither  do  I  permit  signs  to  be  attached  to  my  store 
windows  and  sidewalk,  for  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  mine  is  a  drug  store  first  and  a  cigar  store 
last,  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  identification. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  1  do  not  allow 
my  cigar  department  (or  any  other  department)  to 
interfere  with  my  prescription  department's  inter- 
ests, for  obvious  reasons.  I  am  not  ready  to  be 
classified  in  our  city  directory  as  a  retail  cigar 
dealer  or  anything  else  than  a  retail  druggist. 


i  CANARY  BIRDS  AND  GOLDFISH. 

By  E.  B.  Heimstreet^  Palmyra,  Wis. 

My  best  side-lines  have  been  goldfish  and  canary 
birds.  I  buy  half  a  dozen  to  one  dozen  canaries  at 
a  time.  When  they  come  I  put  half  of  them  in 
good  cages  and  hang  them  up  around  the  store; 
the  others  in  small  cages  I  put  in  the  window. 

Besides  realizing  a  fair  profit  on  the  birds  them- 
selves, I  sell  a  good  many  cages  and  considerable 
bird-seed,  cuttlebone,  etc.  A  druggist  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  sales  he  will  make  in  these  lines  if  he 
has  the  birds.  I  buy  the  seed  in  100-pound  bags, 
mix  it  and  put  it  up  in  pound  boxes. 

Goldfish  I  buy  in  lots  of  200  and  I  sell  them  at 


25  cents  each.  They  also  add  to  the  appearance  of 
the  store  and  afford  a  good  profit.  They  lead  to 
the  sale  of  goldfish  food  and  globes  of  all  kinds. 
I  have  handled  these  things  as  a  side-line  for  forty 
years  past,  and  have  been  well  pleased  with  the 
results. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  those  who  think  of  going 
into  it  that  the  best  fish  in  the  United  States  can  be 
bought  of  Shoup  &  Heck,  of  Waldron,  Ind.,  and 
the  best  birds  of  Fred  Kaempfer,  88  State  Street, 
Chicago.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  have  made  pur- 
chases all  over  the  country,  and  have  found  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  in  both  birds  and  fish.  The 
above  firms  have  always  given  me  the  best  of  satis- 
faction. 


THE  KODAK  LINE. 

By  Arthur  L.  Cheney,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Our  chief  side-line  is  made  up  of  kodaks  and 
photographic  supplies.  We  carry  the  Eastman  line 
and  we  devote  one  section  of  a  wall-case  in  the  main 
store  to  the  goods. 

My  office  windows  are  located  on  the  main  street, 


Akthur  L.  Cheney. 

and  in  these  I  always  have  something  in  the  line  of 
cameras  or  supplies.  The  goods  are  sure  to  catch 
the  eye  of  passers-by.  I  also  use  newspaper  space 
during  the  season  when  there  is  the  most  interest  in 
photographic  work — that  is,  during  the  early  spring 
and  summer.  Another  advertising  scheme  that  we 
follow  out  is  to  do  developing  and  printing  prompt- 
ly, and  to  instruct  new  customers  in  the  use  of  both 
cameras  and  chemicals. 

The  Eastman  line  pays  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 
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and  it  is  a  full-priced  proposition.     Every  one  has 
to  pay  the  same  price  the  world  over. 

Makini^  a  success  of  the  pliotographic  business 
is  dependent  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
work  in  all  of  its  details,  and  on  a  willingness  of 
the  salesmen  to  give  frequent  hints  to  assist  cus- 
tomers and  keep  them  interested.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  customer  who  does  good  work 
with  his  camera  will  use  many  more  supplies  than 
he  would  otherwise,  and  he  is  a  constant  booster 
for  the  business.  We  have  found,  too,  that  to  do 
developing  and  printing,  for  those  who  do  not  care 
to  do  it  for  themselves  is  profitable.  Furthermore, 
it  lielps  sell  the  line  if  you  get  the  work  and  do  it 
well.  

JEWELRY. 

By  H.  G.  Spring,  Unionville,  Mich. 

I  may  answer  your  questions  as  follows : 

1.  Our  best  paying  side-line  is  jewelry.  Union- 
ville  is  a  small  town  and  there  is  no  other  jewelry 
store  in  the  place. 

2.  We  devote  to  this  line  our  principal  show-case 
as  well  as  a  wall-case. 

3.  In  pushing  jewelry  we  utilize  the  ordinary  ad- 
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December  1.  1910. 

To  My  Friends  «nil  Pstrons. 

I  deslro  »t  this  time 

to  draw  your  attention  to  my  fine  line  of 

Jewelery,  Clocks.  Watches. 

Cut  Glass  and  Japanese  China  for  the  holidays. 

I  can  assure  you  that 

the  goods  are  of  first  class  quality  and 

prices  reasonable. 

Mr.  Burt  w.  Tut.tle.  to 

rmerly  ofOetrolt.  has  charge  of  this  depart 

ment  and  is  prepared  to  do 

all  kinds  of  repairing-. 

Everything  gruaranteed 

to  give  satisfaction. 

Truly  yours 

HEBMAH  G.  SPRING. 

Letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Sprins  to  exploit  his  jewelry  line  at  the  holiday 
season. 

vertising  methods.  In  addition  to  this  we  send  out 
a  letter  through  the  mails  at  the  holiday  season. 
The  letter  used  last  December  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of. 

4.  As  for  the  profit  yielded  by  this  side-line  I 
may  say  that  it  pays  my  clerk's  salary. 

5.  We  do  not  use  the  windows  for  exploiting 
jewelry  except  during  the  holiday  season. 

6.  I  would  not  advise  druggists  in  general  to 
■carry  jewelry  as  a  side-line  unless  they  had  a  com- 
plete stock  of  a  good  quality  and  in  addition  kept  a 
watch  repair  man. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS  AND  CANDY. 

By  W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

1.  Confectionery  and  kodak  supplies  represent 
our  best  side-lines. 

2.  To  confectionery  we  give  a  whole  section  of 
shelving,  and  we  also  have  a  display  on  a  table  in 
the  front  part  of  the  store.  Kodak  supplies  occupy 
one  entire  show-case. 

3.  In   advertising   these   goods   we   employ   the 


W.  E.  Bingham. 

booklets  and  the  literature  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

4.  On  both  candies  and  kodak  supplies  our  profit 
averages  from  35  to  30  per  cent. 

5.  We  use  the  windows  very  little  for  these 
things,  and  I  may  say  in  general  that  the  front  of 
our  store  is  not  very  well  arranged  for  window 
displays. 

6.  When  we  bought  out  the  Collins  Drug  Co.  we 
fell  heir  to  their  agency  of  Huyler's  confectionery 
and  the  Eastman  kodak  line,  and  we  have  found 
them  both  winners.  We  do  a  very  good  mail-order 
business  in  kodak  goods.  We  do  not  develop  the 
negatives  ourselves,  but  we  arrange  with  a  local 
photographer  to  do  this  work  on  a  commission 
basis.  

CIGARS. 

By  Wilhexm  Bodemann,  Chicago,  III. 

1.  Our  best-paying  side-line  is  cigars. 

2.  We  devote  one  10- foot  show-case  to  the  goods 
— a  case  which  opens  from  the  top  so  that  patrons 
can  take  their  pick  without  the  necessity  of  hauling 
over  all  the  boxes. 
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3.  The  best  advertisement  for  a  line  of  cigars  is 
in  keeping  the  cigars  themselves  in  good  condition, 
the  boxes  always  in  good  order,  never  putting  in 
fire-sale  bargains,  and  always  selecting  the  best  pos- 
sible brands.  It  pays  to  handle  the  best  cigars  just 
as  much  as  it  pays  to  give  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s 
pharmaceuticals  the  inside  track. 

4.  As  for  profits,  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  good 


WiLHELM    BODEMANN. 

box  trade  and  that  while  the  profits  vary  under  such 
circumstances,  the  line  averages  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  whole. 

5.  No,  we  never  put  cigars  in  the  window.  It 
would  render  them  unfit  for  sale — except  in  the 
Fatherland  (Germany),  where  no  cigar  is  salable 
unless  it  is  bone  dry.  My  father  was  a  smoker :  he 
used  to  buy  5000  cigars  at  a  time  and  put  them  on 
the  highest  shelf  in  the  warmest  room! 

6.  This  about  closes  the  case  for  the  defense. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOODS. 

By  F.  C.  Cahow,  Reading,  Mich. 

In  response  to  your  questions  as  to  our  best-pay- 
ing side-line,  I  would  reply  as  follows : 

1.  Stock  and  poultry  foods  pay  us  best  of  any- 
thing outside  of  the  strictly  drug  line. 

2.  As  for  displaying  these  goods,  a  very  small 
part  of  our  store  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

.     3.  The  methods  we  employ  in  advertising  this 


line  are  our  own  personal  push  and  "continual  ham- 
mering", when  farmers  and  poultry  men  are  in  the 
store,  besides  the  cooperation  of  the  firm  whose 
goods  we  handle  (the  Hess  line). 

4.  The  profit  on  the  goods  is  about  33^  per  cent 
in  our  store.  This,  of  course,  depends  upon  where 
you  are  and  upon  your  expenses.  It  varies  from 
20  to  33^  per  cent. 

5.  To  bring  our  side-lines  before  the  public  we 
use  our  window  a  great  deal,  also  our  local  paper 
from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

6.  The  success  of  any  side-line  in  a  drug  store  de- 
pends upon  the  demand  that  may  be  created  and  the 
amount  of  hard  work  the  druggist  wishes  to  do. 


NO  SIDE-LINE. 

By  M.  H.  Goodale,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
I  may  surprise  you  by  saying  in  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry that  we  carry  no  side-lines  in  this  store — that 
is,  we  do  not  have  the  lines  generally  so  considered. 
Our  business  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  drugs, 
and  even  our  sundry  cases  are  lightly  stocked.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  we  are  rather  unique  in  this 
respect,  as  the  store  is  the  oldest  in  the  city.  While 
our  prescription  business  is  very  light,  we  have  a 
heavy  drug  trade  and  hardly  feel  the  necessity  of 
branching  out  in  side-lines,  especially  since  we  have 
no  room  in  the  store  for  displaying  such  lines. 


About  Antiseptics. — 

Professor  Delepine  says  that  antiseptics  and  disinfect- 
ants cannot  be  graded  mathematically  according  to  their 
power,  because  of  the  differences  even  in  the  same  species  of 
bacteria,  and  also  because  of  differences  due  to  age  and  en- 
vironment. Antiseptics  may  entirely  inhibit  the  growth  or 
development  of  germs,  so  that  cultures  will  not  produce 
growth,  but  if  the  conditions  are  properly  adjusted  these 
germs  will  be  resuscitated.  If  used  too  strong,  antiseptics 
may  paralyze  germs  without  killing  them,  and  in  too  weak 
solutions  active  antiseptics,  such  as  phenol,  will  actually 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  germs.  Chemical  substances 
that  have  the  reputation  of  being  strong  disinfectants,  because 
they  easily  cause  the  death  of  non-sporing  bacteria,  are  under 
ordinary  conditions  practically  without  lethal  effect  upon  the 
spores  of  the  same  bacteria.  The  disinfectant  power  of  any. 
agent  depends  upon  the  strength  of  solution,  the  number  and 
vigor  of  the  germs,  the  time  of  contact,  the  medium  in  which 
the  germs  are  contained,  and  the  temperature.  In  the  case 
of  phenol,  a  dilution  of  1  in  10  may  kill  in  one  minute,  while 
1  in  150  is  just  as  effective  in  one  hour,  but  greater  dilutions 
than  1  in  400  will  not  kill  after  very  prolonged  exposure,  and 
in  some  instances  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  germs. 
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BOARD  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


AN  ILLINOIS  EXAMINATION. 

CHEMISTRY. 
(^Continued  from  February   Bulletin.) 

10.  Give  the  name  of  and  describe  a  test  for 
arsenic. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  hydrogen  generator 
connected  to  a  calcium  chloride  tube,  which  in  turn 
is  connected  with  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube  about  a 
foot  long  and  %  inch  wide,  drawn  out  at  intervals 
of  3  inches  to  a  diameter  of  ^  inch.  Hydrogen 
is  generated  in  the  flask  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  zinc,  and  examined  for  its  purity  by  heating 
the  glass  tube  to  redness  at  one  of  its  wider  parts 
for  at  least  thirty  minutes.  If  no  trace  of  a  metallic 
mirror   is    formed  at  the  constriction  beyond   the 


Marsh's  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  arsenic. 

heated  point,  the  gas  and  the  substances  used  for  its 
generation  may  be  pronounced  free  from  arsenic. 
Both  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  often  contain  arsenic. 
After  having  thus  demonstrated  the  purity  of  the 
hydrogen,  the  suspected  liquid,  which  must  contain 
the  arsenic  either  as  an  oxide  or  chloride  (not 
sulphide)  is  poured  into  the  flask  through  the  fun- 
nel-tube. The  glass  tube  heated  as  mentioned,  at 
one  of  its  wide  parts,  will  show  a  bluish-black 
metallic  mirror  at  the  constriction  beyond.  Arsenic 
spots  treated  with  solution  of  hypochlorites  dissolve 
readily;  antimony  spots  which  are  similar  are  not 
affected. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  Define  Natural  Order  as  applied  to  Materia 
Medica. 

Nearly  related  genera  are  brought  together  in 
groups  known  as  families.  Thus  we  have  the  Mint 
Family  known  as  Sabiatse  which  comprise  a  num- 
ber of  related  genera,  such  as  Mentha,  Hedeoma, 


Salvia,  etc.  Still  larger  groups  of  related  families 
make  up  Orders,  as  the  Graminales,  including  the 
Gramineae  or  Grass  Family  and  Cyperaceae  or 
Sedge  Family.  Orders  make  up  classes  and  sub- 
classes, as  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons. 

2.  To  what  family  does  Fennel  Seed  belong? 
(a)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  their  family? 
{b)  Name  four  other  plants  of  the  same  family. 

Umbelli ferae  or  carrot  family,  (a)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  compound  or  simple 
and  generally  involucrate  umbels,  {b)  Anise,  cara- 
way, conium,  and  coriander. 

3.  Distinguish  between  a  root  and  a  rhizome  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

The  root  is  that  portion  of  a  plant  which  grows 
downward  into  the  earth  through  the  force  of 
gravity  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  support  for 
the  part  above  ground  and  to  absorb  food  substances 
from  the  earth.  A  rhizome  is  an  underground  stem 
which  sends  up  foliage  branches  from  the  upper 
surface  and  sends  down  roots  from  the  lower  sur- 
face. A  root  has  no  buds ;  a  rhizome  has.  Triti- 
cum  is  a  rhizome  or  underground  stem;  belladonna 
is  a  root. 

4.  Name  a  leaf  and  a  bark  that  have  cathartic 
properties. 

Senna  and  cascara. 

5.  From  what  plant  is  Opium  obtained?  (a) 
Explain  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  (&)  Name 
and  give  the  medicinal  action  of  its  most  important 
active  principle,  (c)  Also  a  salt  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  different  action. 

Poppy,  (a)  Opium  is  obtained  by  making  trans- 
verse, oblique  or  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  unripe 
capsule;  the  latex  which  exudes  is  collected  when 
partly  dry  and  made  into  a  mass.  This  is  then 
enclosed  in  a  covering  of  rumex  or  poppy  leaves 
and  further  dried,  subsequently  being  packed  in 
bags  with  rumex  berries  to  prevent  the  masses  from 
sticking  together,  {b)  Morphine,  a  soporific  and 
analgesic.  (c)  Apomorphine,  the  salt  of  an  arti- 
ficial alkaloid  made  from  morphine,  is  an  emetic. 

6.  What  is  pollen?  How  is  it  useful  in  plant 
life? 

Pollen  is  the  male  element  of  the  plant,  a  powder 
that  fertilizes  the  female  element.  It  fertilizes  the 
female  flower  for  the  production  of  seed  and  thus 
makes  possible  reproduction  and  the  continuance  of 
the  species. 

7.  Name  two  forms  of  crystals  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 
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Sodium  chloride  cubical  crystals  are  an  example 
of  the  simple  form;  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in 
rosette  aggregates  are  an  example  of  the  compound. 

8.  Define  Astringent;  Sedative;  Diuretic;  Dia- 
phoretic; Narcotic. 

Astringents  are  agents  which  produce  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fiber  and  condensation  of  other 
tissues,  the  first  probably  by  direct  irritation,  the 
second  by  precipitating  its  albumen  and  gelatin. 
They  also  lessen  secretion  from  mucous  membranes. 
Sedatives  are  agents  which  exert  a  soothing  influ- 
ence on  the  system  by  lessening  functional  activity, 
depressing  motility  and  diminishing  pain.  Diuretics 
are  agents  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine 
either  by  raising  the  local  or  general  blood-pressure 
and  so  increasing  the  renal  circulation,  by  stimulat- 
ing the  secreting  cells  or  nerves  of  the  kidneys,  or 
by  flushing  the  kidneys  with  water.  Diaphoretics 
are  remedies  which  increase  the  action  of  the  skin 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  sweat.  When  they 
act  energetically  so  that  the  perspiration  stands  in 
beads  upon  the  surface,  they  are  known  as  sudorifics. 
Narcotics  are  agents  which  lessen  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  to  the  external  world.  At  first  more 
or  less  excitant  to  the  higher  brain  and  stimulant  to 
the  mind  and  to  all  the  bodily  functions,  the  next 
stage  of  their  action  is  one  of  profound  sleep  char- 
acterized by  increasing  stupor,  and  this,  if  the  dose 
has  been  sufficient,  is  followed  by  coma  and  insensi- 
bility (narcotism).  Finally  death  occurs  from 
paralysis  of  the  medullary  centers  which  govern 
respiration  and  the  other  functions  of  organic  life. 
In  proper  medicinal  doses,  narcotics  relieve  pain, 
allay  irritation,  and  induce  sleep,  thus  serving  great 
therapeutic  use. 

9.  What  are  the  medicinal  properties  of  Squill; 
Jalap;  Nutgall;  Cantharides? 

Squill  is  largely  used  for  its  stimulating,  expec- 
torant, and  diuretic  properties.  It  may  be  given 
with  benefit  in  bronchitis.  As  a  diuretic  squill  is 
frequently  employed  in  dropsy.  Jalap  is  a  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic.  Nutgall  has  a  powerful  astringent 
effect.  Cantharides  is  employed  in  medicine  exter- 
nally for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  blister.  Inter- 
nally it  is  given  in  very  minute  doses  as  a  stimulant 
for  the  kidneys  when  these  organs  are  torpid,  and 
also  for  its  stimulant  effect  on  the  skin  in  dry,  scaly 
cutaneous  diseases. 

10.  Give  the  official  name  of  three  drugs  obtained 
from  the  sheep. 


Glandulse  Suprarenales  Siccse,  Glandulae  Thyroi- 
deae  Siccae,  Adeps  Lanse  Hydrosus. 

11.  What  is  the  official  name  of  Levant  Worm- 
seed?  (a)  Name  its  active  principle  and  give  the 
dose  and  antidote. 

Santonica.  (a)  Santonin  1  grain.  Use  a  stomach 
pump  if  called  in  time.  Give  a  non-oily  cathartic 
and  then  treat  symptomatically. 

12.  Give  the  official  name,  dose,  and  antidote  for 
the  following:  (a)  Laudanum;  (b)  Prussic  Acid; 
(c)  Carbolic  Acid ;  (d)  Fowler's  Solution;  (e)  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate. 

(a)  Tinctura  opii,  8  minims.  Tannic  acid  or 
vegetable  astringents,  followed  by  evacuation  of  the 
stomach,  if  the  poison  has  been  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Use  a  stomach  pump  at  intervals.  Give  strong 
coffee.  Keep  the  patient  moving.  Strychnine 
antagonizes  the  respiratory  paralysis,  (b)  Acidum 
hydrocyanicum  dilutum,  II/2  minims.  If  in  time 
to  do  anything,  give  cobaltous  nitrate.  Per  and 
proto  salts  of  iron  with  magnesia  are  used.  Appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  chest  and  spine,  the  internal 
administration  of  chlorine  water  and  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  with  inhalations  of  ammonia  gas,  have 
been  employed  with  some  success,  (c)  Phenol,  1 
grain.  Magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate  is  the  chem- 
ical antidote.  The  condition  is  treated  by  applying 
external  heat,  the  administration  of  demulcents  and 
opium  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  by  giving  stimulants 
to  prevent  or  overcome  shock.  Give  large  quanti- 
ties of  any  soluble  sulphate,  (d)  Liquor  potassii 
arsenitis,  3  minims.  The  antidote  for  arsenic  is 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  freshly  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  sodium  car- 
bonate— or  as  the  official  ferric  hydroxide  with 
magnesium  oxide,  (e)  Hydrargyri  chloridum  cor- 
rosivum,  1/20  grain.  The  antidotes  are  albumin, 
magnesia  and  milk.  The  w^hite  of  one  egg  with 
each  4:  grains  of  the  poison  forms  the  albuminate, 
which  must  be  at  once  evacuated  by  emesis  or  the 
stomach  pump. 

13.  Give  the  chemical  antidote  for  the  following: 
(a)  Phosphorus;  (b)  Nitrate  of  Silver;  (c)  Nitric 
Acid;  (d)  Sugar  of  Lead;  (e)  Oxalic  Acid. 

(a)  Potassium  permanganate.  (b)  Sodium 
chloride  solution,  (c)  Alkalies,  as  sodium  carbon- 
ate or  bicarbonate,  magnesia  or  chalk,  (d)  Sodium 
or  magnesium  sulphate,  (e)  Calcium  carbonate  or 
hydrate  (as  lime-water,  chalk,  whiting,  wall-plaster, 
in  water). 

iTo   be  continued.) 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS. 


The  editor  of  the  Buli^ETin  will  pay  $i  in  cash  for 
every  practical  idea  accepted  for  this  department.  What 
is  wanted  are  good  formulas,  dispensing  kinks,  book- 
keeping suggestions,  business  plans,  advertising  schemes, 
new  soda  drinks,  and  everything  else  of  a  novel  and 
useful  nature. 


AN  INGENIOUS  SHELF  SUPPORT. 

Emil  Reyer,  South  Bend,  Indiana:  Having 
devised  a  shelf  support  useful  in  window  displays,  I 
am  sending  sketch  and  description  of  it.  The 
device  may  be  of  service  to  others.  It  can  be  made 
with  little  trouble  from  boards  sawed  from  packing 
boxes.  The  supports,  of  course,  can  be  built  of 
such  size  as  to  suit  the  individual  convenience. 

Those  made  for  the  store  where  the  writer  is 
employed  are  1  by  6  by  6  inches.  Saw  the  pieces 
from  the  board,  observing  the  size  desired.  Then 
saw  out  a  section  of  a  width  exactly  equal  to  the 


; 
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thickness  of  board  shown  in  sketch  A.  This  slit 
extends  into  the  piece  just  one-half  the  height  of  the 
support.  The  two  pieces  for  each  support  are 
made  alike  and  can  then  be  slipped  together  as 
shown  in  sketch  B. 

The  pieces  should  then  be  stained,  using  a  color 
that  harmonizes  with  the  wood.  These  supports 
can  be  used  for  glass  shelves,  or  package  goods,  etc. 
As  they  cost  little  more  than  the  time  to  make  them, 
one  can  have  quite  a  number  of  various  sizes. 
When  not  in  use,  slip  the  pieces  apart  and  they  can 
be  stored  away  in  very  little  space. 


USING  A  DELIVERY  BASKET  AS  AN  ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

Edwin  R.  Mohler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Every  bot- 
tle or  package  that  leaves  the  store  is  delivered  by 
our  porter  in  a  neat  covered  basket.  Upon  two 
sides  we  have  painted  these  words  "Rehfuss  Drugs," 
in  heavy  black  letters.      It  does  not  fail  to  attract 


people's  attention  as  the  young  man  passes  along  the* 
street.     The  basket  is  one  of  the  best  ads.  for  your 
store  that  is  possible,  as  it  impresses  upon  people 
both  one's  name  and  business.     It  has  also  been  the 
means  of  increasing  our  business.     People  send  in 


orders  for  goods  or  prescriptions  by  handing  them 
to  the  porter  as  he  happens  to  pass  by  their  house. 
That  is  a  daily  occurrence  with  us  and  is  entirely 
due  to  those  two  words  on  the  basket. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ROSE-WATER. 

H.  S.  Carpenter,  Detroit,  Mich.:  This  is  by  no 
means  a  U.  S.  P.  product,  but  is  every  bit  as  satis- 
factory and  considerably  cheaper  to  manufacture: 

White  rose  extract  J^  ounce. 

Boric  acid  lYz  ounces. 

Aqua    1      gallon. 

Purified  talc   2      ounces. 

Mix  and  filter.  Mix  the  boric  acid  and  talc  with  the 
white  rose  perfume  and  gradually  rub  up  this  mixture  with 
warm  water.  Pour  it  into  a  filter  and  add  water  through  the 
filter  to  make  up  the  required  amount. 

We  find  that  the  boric  acid  has  a  small  healing 
and  antiseptic  value,  which  is  very  desirable  in  the 
hand  lotions,  rose-water,  glycerin,  etc. 

By  this  method  one  can  make  a  gallon  of  rose- 
water  for  about  twenty  cents,  and  a  pretty  good 
article  at  that. 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES. 


ALGERNON  MEETS  HIS  WATERLOO. 

By  Cleo  C.  Long. 

"Me  selling  perfumery  indeed!"  remarked  Alger- 
non from  behind  the  fragrant  case  of  toilet  goods. 
"Why,  I  don't  know  lilies  with  the  lid  off.  I'm  the 
boy  prescriptionist  of  the  Middle  West,  I  am,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  his  nibs  for  putting  me  behind 
this  counter?" 

"Proba'ly  thought  it  might  teach  you  some 
scents,"  remarked  the  pretty  cashier,  with  a  wink  at 
her  cash  register. 

"Wow!  She  certainly  did  put  one  over  that 
time,"  admitted  Algernon.  "But  honest  to  good- 
ness, Gert,  I  don't  know  this  stock.  What's  the 
matter  with  Miss  Grace?     Sick,  yes?" 

"Sick,  yes.  All  you  gotta  do  I  s'pose  is  to  read 
the  labels  on  the  goods.  You  can  read  printing,  I 
presoom  ?"  suggested  the  cashier.  "It's  likely  to  be 
a  busy  day  in  cosmetics,  too,"  she  continued  cheer- 
fully. "The  new  show  across  the  street,  'Gushy 
Girls,'  is  just  crowded  with  chorus  loidies.  I  saw 
'em  go  in  for  rehearsal.  They're  always  dandy 
toilet  customers." 

"They're  some  on  the  soda  fountain,  too,"  proudly 
announced  the  angel-faced  boy  who  presided  over 
that  department.  "I've  chalked  up  a  new  drink  for 
their  special  benefit — 'Gushy  Girls'  Guzzleit.'  Guess 
that's  a  poor  sign,  huh  ?" 

"What  cosmetics  do  they  buy,  mostly?"  asked 
Algernon,  with  anxiety.  "Pew-fume,  powder, 
rouge,  and  all  the  outfit?  I  know  exactly  what  to 
say  if  a  Gushy  Girl  comes  in  and  asks  me  for 
powder." 

"What?"  asked  the  soda  boy,  biting  readily. 

"Ah,  powder?  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Alger- 
non, assuming  his  most  salesmanlike  manner. 
"Face,  gun,  or  bug?" 

At  this  juncture  it  became  evident  that  the  re- 
hearsal across  the  street  was  over,  for  groups  of 
chorus  girls  came  out  through  the  stage  entrance, 
and  several  of  them  promptly  crossed  the  street  to 
the  Pillpenny  Pharmacy  and  settled  themselves  on 
the  stools  that  lined  the  soda  fountain. 

"Feels  like  lunch  time  to  me,  girls,"  said  a  languid 
blonde,  casting  aside  her  cheap  fur  collar  with  all 
the  air  of  a  grande  dame  at  Delmonico's.      "Hot 


chock'let    for   mine    and    plenty    of    suds    on    top, 
Kiddo." 

"How  many  wafers  goes  with  the  chock'let?" 
asked  another.  "Gee,  only  two  ?  Say,  girls,  I  put 
it  to  you,  ain't  this  the  close  town?  'Member  that 
swell  fizz  counter  in  Louisville  where  they  gave  you 
three  styles  of  wafers — plain,  Graham,  and  frou- 
frou? And  two  of  each  kind.  That  was  some 
food  garage,  wasn't  it  ?    What's  in  the  sandwiches  ?" 

"Say,  look  girls,  pipe  the  sign,  'Gushy  Girls' 
Guzzleit!'  Me  for  that  whatever  it  is.  I'll  be 
game.     What's  it  like,  Gastong?" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  cold  day,  and 
that  the  girls  were  obviously  seeking  sustenance 
rather  than  froth,  the  genius  of  the  soda  fountain 
made  a  lightning  change  in  his  mental  picture  of  the 
dainty  thus  advertised. 

"Best  stuff  you  ever  tasted,"  he  announced  with 
conviction.  "It's  a  hot  tomato  bouillon  (he  was 
very  careful  to  say  to-mah-to),  rich  and  creamy, 
with  a  dash  of  whipped  cream  on  top,  and,  er — ■ 
about  four  wafers  to  a  portion." 

"That's  the  stuff." 

"Me  for  that." 

"Set  her  up,  little  one,"  chorused  the  chorus,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  girls  proceeded  to  make  good 
the  title  of  the  dainty  dish  set  before  them. 

In  the  meantime  Algernon  was  not  happy.  He 
was  never  happy  unless  occupying  the  stage  center, 
and  the  chorus  girls  seemed  unaware  of  his  exist- 
ence. They  sipped  their  bouillon,  and  nibbled  their 
crackers,  and  jollied  the  soda  boy,  assuring  him  of 
their  entire  approval  of  his  concoction.  They  also 
expressed  their  intention  of  taking  meal  tickets  on 
his  counter  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  of 
putting  the  rest  of  the  chorus  girls  wise  to  the 
excellence  of  his  cuisine. 

Finally  Algernon  could  stand  it  no  longer.  As 
the  girls  rose  and  approached  the  cashier's  cage  with 
their  ten-cent  checks,  he  seized  an  atomizer  and 
began  to  spray  the  atmosphere  with  violet  perfume. 

"U-um,  where's  the  good  smell  comin'  from? 
Oh,  girls,  I  gotta  have  some  cold  cream — wait  a 
minute,"  said  she  who  wore  a  bright  red  feather  in 
her  Tyrolean  hat.  "Have  you  got  Smearem's  cold 
cream?"  she  asked,  approaching  the  toilet  goods 
with  dignity. 

"Certainly,  madam.  A  shaving  cream,  is  it?  I 
beg  your  pardon!  That's  what  I  use  it  for,  of 
course,"  confided  Algernon,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  down  on  his  countenance.      "A  massage  cream, 
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especially  in  demand  among  all  the  leading  actresses, 
madam.  Only  last  week  Olga  Nethersole  bought  a 
pound  jar  of  this.  She  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  auspicious  compound  she  had  ever  applied 
to  her  countenance.  Removes  paint  equal  to  tur- 
pentine— better  in  fact.  Perfectly  delicatessen  and 
non-partisan.  Guaranteed  not  to  become  discordant 
in  any  climate." 

"You  put  up  an  elegant  line  of  talk,  but  it  don't 
mean  nothin' ,"  said  the  girl.  "Nix  with  the  Neth- 
ersole story,  and  anyway  I  want  Smearem's  cold 
cream.      Have  you  got  it?" 

"One  moment,  I'll  look  again.  'Smearem's,' 
'Smearem's'— well,  here's  Smugnut's  and  Snitch 
Hazel  and  Goose  grease — " 

"Aw,  add  up  your  talk,  kid,  add  up  your  talk," 
urged  the  Red  Feather.  "What's  the  answer? 
Have  you  got  Smearem's  Massage  Cream  or  have 
you  not?  'Cause  that's  what  /  use  on  my  map, 
Olga  to  the  otherwise  notwithstanding!" 

"I  deeply  regret  to  inform  you,"  admitted  Alger- 
non, "that  for  the  moment  Smearem's  Massage 
Cream  is  out  of  stock.  But  we  have  one  of  the 
most  complete  lines  of  toilet  water  and  perfumery 
ever  instigated.  Try  this,  for  instance.  Isn't  that 
a  swell  article?  The  most  perfect,  permeating, 
pervasive  and  permanent  perfume  ever  permitted  to 
grace  a  lady's— er— pergola.  Redolently  speaking, 
it  is  designed  to  suggest  all  the  odors  of  Araby.  It 
is  a  bouquet,  ladies,  not  a  single  scent.  A  blend, 
a  harmonious  inhalation  of  half  a  dozen  delicious 
fragrances,  suggesting  now  the  lily  or  the  rose, 
again  the  violet  or  carnation,  or  perchance  the — " 

"Onion?"  suggested  one  of  the  girls  as  Algernon 
paused  for  inspiration.  "Say,  Poicy,  you  sure  are 
the  most  wonderful  little  press  agent  that  ever 
shuffled  the  syllables.  You've  missed  your  calling, 
all  right,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down  I'll  bet 
I'm  there  with  the  stuff  as  swift  as  you  are.  If  you 
think  because  we're  in  the  chorus  that  it's  up  to  you 
to  get  gay  and  string  a  line  of  talk  that  gives  a  girl 
the  earache  you've  missed  your  cue.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  horizontally  speaking,  that  your  remarks 
are  exceedingly  eppycack,  and  if  a  lady  can't  buy  a 
jar  of  cold  cream  without  being  treated  to  a  loose 
shower  of  lingo  it's  time  to  put  the  rollers  under 
somebody,  and  it  might  as  well  be  you." 

Whereupon  the  chorus  girls  swept  out  in  a  body, 
leaving  a  crushed  and  shaken  Algernon,  who  for 
once  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply. 
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LETTERS. 


This  is  zvhere  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are  always 
glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 


HINTS  ON  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  along  the  line  of 
dispensing : 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINAE  ACETICUM   N,   F. 

Stokes's  Liniment,  which  is  well  known  to  my 
professional  brothers,  often  thickens  and  hardens  on 
standing  if  kept  for  some  time.  When  a  lucky  5  or 
10  cent  call  for  the  liniment  is  received,  the  drug- 


Leo  Tartak.  Ph  G. 

gist,  in  order  to  dilute  the  liniment  so  as  to  be  able 
to  pour  it  out  from  the  stock  bottle,  adds  some  tur- 
pentine, or  water,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

To  overcome  the  thickening  one  should  use  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  only  and  a  small  part  of  the  white. 
Of  course  fresh  eggs  are  required,  not  stale  ones 
containing  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess.  By  re- 
moving part  of  the  whites  and  using  only  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  in  the  preparation,  one  obtains  a  product 
that  will  never  thicken  on  standing. 

SYRUP   HYPOPHOSPHITES    COMPOUND  U.   S.    P. 

When  this  preparation  is  made  according  to  the 
official  formula  it  often  ferments  on  standing  with 
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the  formation  of  a  green  coating  on  the  top  of  the 
syrup.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  addi- 
tion of  5  per  cent  of  glycerin  will  prevent  fermenta- 
tion.    The  container  should  be  kept  closed. 

CRETA  CAMPHORATA. 

There  are  many  methods  in  preparing  camphor- 
ated chalk  for  the  hand  sales.  Some  rub  camphor 
with  alcohol  in  a  mortar  and  then  add  the  chalk. 
Others  use  spirit  of  camphor,  incorporating  it  with 
the  chalk  powder,  and  many  other  ways. 

A  very  good  and  easy  method  is  to  place  a  block 
of  camphor  in  the  stock  bottle  and  then  fill  it  with 
the  powdered  chalk.  This  yields  a  very  fine  product 
owing  to  the  sublimation  of  the  camphor,  and  it  is 
very  easily  done. 

TINCTURE  OF  LARKSPUR. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  making  tinc- 
ture of  larkspur,  but  no  matter  which  method  is 
used,  there  are  always  difficulties  in  filtering.  To 
overcome  such  trouble  strain  the  seed  through  gauze 
or  other  medium. 

Saturated  solution  potassium  iodide  (1:1)  often 
darkens  on  standing.  Free  iodine  is  liberated,  ren- 
dering the  drug  unfit  for  dispensing.  To  prevent 
the  presence  of  uncombined  iodine  add  a  small 
c^uantity  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  Na2S203,  from 
0.5  to  1  per  cent.  The  therapeutic  action,  of  the 
solution  is  unaffected. 

ELIXIR   AROMATICUM, 

To  prepare  U.  S.  P.  simple  elixir,  a  purified  talc 
is  required  as  a  clarifying  agent.  The  filtration  is 
very  slow,  but  if  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  used 
in  place  of  the  talc  the  liquid  will  pass  through  the 
filter  in  a  very  short  time,  much  faster  than  the  U. 
S.  P.  talc  process.  Leo  Tartar,  Ph.G. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  POINTERS  ON  TOILET  SOAPS. 

To  the  Editors.: 

The  discussion  on  toilet  soaps  in  the  January 
Bulletin  was  timely  and  should  prove  helpful  to 
the  trade.  Toilet  soaps  are  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able lines  handled  by  the  druggist,  if  given  care  and 
attention.  The  following  remarks  may  assist  you 
in  securing  from  druggists  who  have  made  a  success 
of  the  soap  trade  a  few  pointers  in  taking  care  of 
toilet  soaps  (toilet  soaps  well  taken  care  of  are  half 
sold!)  which  may  help  others  to  build  up  a  still 
better  soap  trade. 


If  there  is  a  shipment  of  one  line  of  goods  more 
than  any  other  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  open  up  and 
check  off,  it  is  toilet  soaps.  Before  you  have  the 
cover  of  the  first  case  off,  you  are  greeted  with  a 
pleasing  perfume  that  soon  finds  its  way  through  the 
store,  cellar,  or  basement  where  you  unpack  freight 
shipments.  As  you  go  further  in  unpacking  the 
goods,  and  open  up  the  original  packages  of  one- 
dozen  cakes,  or  four  boxes,  you  get  the  individual 
odors  themselves — carnation,  rose,  violet,  or  lilac, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Then,  too,  the  boxes  and 
wrappers  are  very  attractive.  Manufacturers  spend 
considerable  time  and  money  in  getting  up  "fetch- 
ing" packages  and  odors.  But  if  the  soaps  are 
carelessly  stored  and  handled  they  soon  lose  their 
selling  qualities.  You  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
keep  some  of  these  soaps  in  their  original  packages, 
and  store  them  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place  free  from 
light. 

Before  opening  up  a  shipment  of  toilet  soaps  it  is 
advisable  to  consider  the  best  way  of  disposing  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  shipment  in  the  shortest  time 
possible — that  is,  when  the  odors  are  good  and  the 
packages  have  not  lost  their. attractiveness.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  preparing  your  trade  a  week 
or  two  in  advance  for  a  soap  sale,  or  advertising  for 
a  soap  week.  But  do  not  take  out  of  the  original 
packages  more  of  the  soaps  than  you  feel  reasonably 
sure  you  can  sell  during  the  sale,  as  the  stock  that  is 
left  over  soon  loses  its  attractiveness  and  odor.  If 
you  are  using  a  window  for  a  soap  display,  do  not 
keep  the  goods  there  longer  than  three  days,  and 
have  the  window  as  cool  as  possible  and  free  from 
direct  sunlight. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan,  when  dressing  a  show-case 
with  toilet  soaps,  to  avoid  filling  it  up  with  all  kinds 
of  soaps.  Make  the  principal  part  of  the  display 
with  a  very  attractive  10-  or  15-cent  line,  and  open 
up  as  few  of  the  really  expensive  soaps  as  possible. 
The  latter  soon  take  up  the  cinnamon  or  clove  odors 
from  the  cheaper  soaps.  Be  sure,  too,  to  keep  the 
medicated  products  away  from  the  others — particu- 
larly the  tar  and  carbolic  soaps. 

Did  you  ever  take  a  number  of  remnants  of  per- 
fumes and  mix  them  ?  As  a  rule  the  scheme  is  not 
a  success,  and  so  it  is  with  soap  perfumes — the 
soaps  lose  their  individual  odors  if  a  show-case  is 
filled  with  a  big  assortment.  As  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  well-known  and  advertised  soaps  that 
you  are  called  on  to  handle,  it  may  be  found  advis- 
able to  confine  your  buying  outside  of  these  to  a 
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^^ood  stock  of  a  small  assortment,  rather  than  to  a 
small  quantity  of  a  big  assortment.  A  good  quan- 
tity of  only  one  line,  well  displayed,  is  more  salable 
than  the  same  quantity  of  an  assorted  line;  it  is 
more  striking  to  the  eye. 

Many  druggists  leave  the  big  sale  of  five-cent 
lines  to  the  grocer.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  unless 
your  trade  is  very  high  class,  or  unless  you  have  a 
large  prescription  trade,  you  can  buy  and  sell  just 
as  cheaply  as  the  grocer,  and  you  know  more  about 
the  chemistry  of  soaps  than  he  does.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  turnover  during  a  year  of  the 
5-cent  business  if  you  go  after  it.  Boarding  houses 
and  hotels  are  the  big  users  of  such  soaps,  and 
usually  buy  a  six  months'  supply  at  one  time.  Much 
the  same  applies  to  toilet  paper  and  fly  poisons. 
Don't  let  the  grocer  have  this  business.  When  your 
turnover  is  large,  and  you  get  quantity  prices,  it 
means  more  frequent  buying  and  your  stock  is  kept 
fresh. 

Take  care  of  the  5-cent  lines;  keep  them  well 
displayed  and  ticketed.  The  white-milled  soaps, 
when  unwrapped,  soon  chip,  lose  luster,  and  become 
unsalable.  The  cheaper,  unwrapped,  transparent 
glycerin  soaps,  on  the  other  hand,  collect  dust  very 
quickly.  Keep  them  before  your  customers,  but 
keep  them  clean.  F.  G.  Keyes. 

Keyes,  Manitoba. 
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HE  BELIEVES  IN  MAKING  THE  PURCHASER  OF 
LIQUOR  TAKE  HIS  MEDICINE. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  States  have  different  laws  regarding  the  sale 
of  liquors  by  druggists  or  open  saloons.  However, 
this  State  (South  Dakota)  has  local  option,  and 
when  a  town  or  township  votes  no  license  the  drug- 
gist cannot  sell  liquors  for  any  purpose  whatever 
except  on  a  prescription  from  a  physician  in  the 
county  wherein  the  drug  store  is  located.  Now  I 
am  unfortunate  enough  to  be  located  in  a  small  dry 
town  without  a  physician.  I  therefore  cannot  sell 
liquors,  but  the  way  the  stuff  is  shipped  into  the 
town  is  a  caution!  Five-  and  ten-gallon  kegs  are 
as  common  as  if  there  were  two  saloons  in  the 
town.  One  day  alone  not  long  ago  there  were 
unloaded  from  the  local  freight  train  60  gallons  of 
whisky  and  brandy! 

Now  I  have  found  that  since  this  is  a  dry  town 
the  people  will  go  a  few  miles  farther  to  a  town 
where  they  can  purchase  liquors  to  do  their  trading. 


I  wish  to  say  that  because  I  am  unable  to  sell  liquors 
it  has  driven  customers  and  business  from  my  door. 
I  am  not  making  this  statement  to  create  the  idea 
that  I  want  to  be  a  rum-seller,  but  as  long  as  liquors 
are  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  people  want  them 
for  good  legitimate  purposes,  let  there  be  a  law  that 
a  druggist  can  sell  them  regardless  of  whether  the 
town  or  State  is  voting  out  the  saloons. 

But  make  it  an  affidavit  law — i.e.,  have  an  affi- 
davit for  the  purpose  stating  therein  that  the  liquor 
is  intended  for  medicinal  purposes,  giving  the 
amount  and  kind  of  liquor,  and  declaring  that  the 
purchaser  wants  it  for  himself  or  his  family,  and 
have  the  purchaser  sign  and  swear  to  this.  Put  a 
limit  of  one  sale  a  day  to  any  one  person.  Then 
when  the  purchaser  violates  his  affidavit  by  using 
liquor  for  other  purposes  than  specified  in  the 
affidavit,  let  the  law  get  him  and  get  him  hard 
instead  of  giving  the  druggist  the  worst  of  the  deal. 
I  say,  give  the  purchaser  a  touch  of  the  law. 

A  law  of  this  kind,  along  with  a  few  convictions, 
would  soon  teach  the  people  who  want  liquor  that 
they  could  not  do  as  they  please  with  liquors  bought 
on  an  affidavit,  and  that  they  would  have  to  take 
the  blame  instead  of  the  druggist.  Such  a  law 
would  soon  make  the  selling  of  liquors  by  druggists 
as  innocent  as  anything  else  sold  in  the  store. 
While  the  law  could  be  abused  I  do  not  think  any 
druggist  would  go  out  and  solicit  liquor  sales ;  but 
let  the  enforcement  of  the  act  be  left  to  the  peace 
officers  and  then  see  to  it  that  they  do  their  duty. 
It  would  not  be  long  ere  this  howling  about  the 
booze-selling  druggist  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past ! 

Brentford,  South  Dakota.  H.  G.  RAVELING. 


THAT  INCOMPATIBLE  PRESCRIPTION— TWO 
LETTERS  ON  THE   SUBJECT. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tion printed  on  page  43  of  the  January  Bulletin  : 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate 1  ounce. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether 4  drachms. 

Potassium   iodide    *.25  grains. 

Syrup  of  squill 1  ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  enough  to  make 4  ounces. 

Sig. :  1  drachm  every  two  hours. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  that  two  of  these  ingre- 
dients are,  as  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
trouble  makers,  and  the  dispenser  should  bear  them 
in  mind.      I  refer  to  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and 
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potassium  iodide.  Even  if  the  first  should  not  be 
acid  it  will  be  decomposed,  since  three  of  the  other 
ingredients  in  the  prescription  have  an  acid  reac- 
tion— solution  of  ammonium  acetate,  syrup  of  squill, 
and  syrup  of  tolu. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  dispense 
practically  the  same  prescription.  I  notified  the 
physician  of  the  incompatibility,  explained  that 
iodine  would  be  set  free,  and  suggested  to  him  that 
he  order  spirit  of  ether  instead  of  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether.  This  was  done  and  the  trouble  was  entirely 
overcome.  Otto  Raubenheimer. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  prescription  contributed  by  R.  S.  T.  to  page 
43  of  the  January  Bulletin  can  be  compounded  in 
the  following  manner,  and  a  presentable  mixture, 
showing  no  trace  of  free  iodine,  will  be  the  result : 

Mix  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  and  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate,  and  then  add  sufficient  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  to  insure  the  solution  being 
alkaline  (a  few  grains  will  suffice).  In  this  dissolve 
•  the  potassium  iodide  and  lastly  add  the  syrups  of 
squill  and  tolu. 

The  incompatibility  between  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
and  potassium  iodide  or  bromide  can  usually  be 
overcome  by  neutralizing  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  with  potassium  bicarbonate. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  correct  to  use  the  am- 
monium salt.  The  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  a 
nitrite  of  the  alkali.  Peter  M.  Wilkie. 

Missoula,  Montana. 


HE  IS  ENTHUSIASTIC  ABOUT   STAMP-VENDING 
MACHINES. 

To  the  Editors : 

Let  me  say  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  that 
I  have  two  stamp-vending  machines  which  I  have 
had  in  operation  for  a  little  over  a  year.  They  are 
wonders.  To  begin  the  story  (and  I'll  let  you  dig 
out  the  best  of  it  if  you  desire  to  publish  it)  I  had 
been  selling  about  $50  or  $60  worth  of  stamps  a 
month — just  about  enough  to  keep  us  running  for 
them  a  good  part  of  the  time.  And  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  stamp  customers  only  came  just  inside  the 
door!  One  trip  down  an  eighty-foot  store  to  get 
the  order,  another  trip  to  the  register  to  get  the 
stamp,  and  usually  still  another  to  get  change! 
That  meant  a  walk  of  at  least  150  feet  in  order  to 
wait  on  every  stamp  customer. 


I  got  hot  and  threatened  to  throw  out  stamps 
entirely.  Then  the  Automatic  Service  Company 
came  along  with  their  proposition,  and  I  installed 
two  machines.  Yes,  I  did  lose  a  customer  for  about 
four  weeks,  but  she  was  like  the  cat,  "she  came 
back."  At  first  she  got  very  warm — called  the  deal 
a  swindle,  etc.,  went  to  a  groceryman  up  the  street, 
recited  her  tale  of  woe,  and  then  requested  him  to 
supply  her  with  stamps.  "Why,"  said  he,  "this  is 
not  the  post-office.  Uncle  Sam  pays  a  corps  of  men 
and  has  built  a  building  just  three  blocks  down  the 
street  where  he  sells  stamps." 

Cold  comfort! 

The  two  machines  are  patronized  quite  liberally, 
and  they  require  no  labor  on  the  part  of  either 
myself  or  the  clerks,  except  occasionally  to  show 
some  one  how  to  operate  them.  Our  profit  in  four- 
teen months  has  been  $22.03,  a  like  sum  going  to  the 
stamp-machine  company.  My  customers,  after  a 
little  explanation,  have  come  to  see  the  justice  in  the 
extra  charge  made,  and  now,  after  a  trial  which  I 
believe  to  be  amply  sufficient,  I  would  not  think  of 
taking  the  machines  out. 

There  are,  I  think,  eighteen  of  the  machines  in 
operation  in  this  city,  doing  a  more  or  less  lucrative 
business.  Our  returns,  I  am  informed  by  the  agent, 
are  heavier  than  any  others,  and  yet  we  are  close  to 
the  post-office.  Charles  L.  McBride. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  TESTING  THE  COLOR 
OF  GRANULATED  SUGARS. 

To  the  Editors: 

During  a  talk  with  Professor  Scoville  not  long 
ago  we  discussed  the  difference  in  color  in  granu- 
lated sugars,  and  the  professor  pointed  out  to  me 
the  difficulty  the  pharmacist  or  manufacturer  often 
meets  with  in  selecting  a  sugar  which  will  make  a 
colorless  syrup.  The  U.  S.  P.  does  not  give  any 
test  for  color,  only  directing  that  the  sugar  must 
yield  a  colorless  syrup.  Therefore  to  know  by  the 
sugar  itself  what  the  resulting  syrup  will  be  seems 
really  what  is  wanted  in  a  test. 

I  happened  to  know  a  very  simple  method  which 
will  reveal  the  color  of  white  granulated  sugar  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  Professor  Scoville,  after  he  had 
tried  it  out,  urged  me  to  publish  it  for  the  general 
benefit. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  sugar  made  up  of  large  clear  crystals  will 
make  in  most  cases  a  clearer  syrup  than  can  be  pro- 
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duced  from  the  smaller  grains.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  method  of  manufacturing 
simple  syrup  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  offers  a  chance 
of  caramelizing  the  small  particles  of  sugar  which 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  dry  and  therefore 
overheated  surface  of  the  dish,  and  it  needs  only  a 
little  caramel  to  give  a  tint  of  yellow  to  the  syrup. 
May  not  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  a  careful 
removing  of  the  scum  if  such  develops,  do  just  as 
well? 

But  now  for  the  test :  Put  a  little  pile  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  say  25  Gm.,  in  a  white  porcelain 
evaporating  dish,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  flattened 
cone.  Then  allow  from  a  pipette  5  Cc.  of  distilled 
water  to  run  carefully  and  little  by  little  around  the 
base  of  the  heap.  While  the  water  draws  slowly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  keep  on  emptying  the 
pipette  until  the  whole  heap  is  soaked — always  run- 
ning the  water  around  on  the  base.  If  the  sugar 
is  off  color — either  blue,  yellow  or  gray — this  will 
show  in  the  place  where  the  water  comes  ultimately 
together,  leaving  either  a  large  dot  or  a  ring  of  the 
peculiar  color  involved.  A  comparison  of  the 
•  color,  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  against  the 
white  of  the  dish,  may  be  made  with  a  standard 
approved  sample  if  necessary  to  settle  any  doubtful 
case.  L.  G.  Lehr. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS  FORMULA  FOR 
A  TOILET  CREAM? 

To  the  Editors : 

During  the  last  several  months  I  have  noticed  in 
your  valuable  journal,  particularly  in  the  department 
of  "Queries,"  several  formulas  for  toilet  lotions, 
creams,  etc.  While  most  of  them  differ  somewhat 
from  one  another  in  their  component  parts  there  is 
•nevertheless  a  good  deal  of  similarity.  For  some 
time  I  have  prepared  a  toilet  lotion  after  the  follow- 
ing formula: 

Quince  seed .2  ounces. 

Boracic   acid    1  ounce. 

Rose-water    8  ounces. 

Distilled   extract   of  witch-hazel 8  ounces. 

Glycerin     8  ounces. 

Alcohol    8  ounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1  ounce. 

Oil   of  rose 20  minims. 

Carbolic   acid    20  minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  gallon. 

Place  the  quince  seed  in  a  gallon  bottle,  add  the  water  and 


let  stand  24  hours,  shaking  occasionally.  Strain  through 
muslin.  Dissolve  the  carbolic  and  boric  acids  in  the  glycerin 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat.  With  this  mix  the  tincture  of 
benzoin,  and  add  this  mixture  in  several  portions  to  the 
quince-seed  mucilage,  agitating  the  bottle  well  after  each 
addition.  Finally  add  the  oil  of  rose  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol,  and  mix  the  whole  well. 

This  makes  a  nice,  creamy,  non-sticky  prepara- 
tion. I  put  it  up  in  3-ounce  bottles  and  retail  at  25 
cents.  I  always  wash  the  quince  seed  well  before 
macerating. 

I  have  found  this  product  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  readers 
on  it.  I  may  add  that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  several  years,  and 
I  consider  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  my  library. 

Milton,  N.  C  R.  L.  DiXON. 


A  PHARMACIST  IN  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
SERVICE. 

To  the  Editors : 

From  time  to  time  there  are  sent  to  your  maga- 
zine for  publication  freak  notes  and  orders.  Having 
received  one  recently  that  is  the  most  complex  and 
confusing  I  have  ever  seen,  I  am  enclosing  it.  It 
was  received  from  a  Hindoo  who  could  not  talk 
English,  and  there  was  no  one  to  act  as  interpreter 
for  me.  I  dispensed  cough  syrup  on  a  wild  chance, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  man  came  in  with  the  empty 
bottle  and  I  refilled  it  for  him.  He  bowed,  smiled, 
and  went  his  way. 

As  a  druggist  in  the  service  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 


Commission,  my  experiences  have  been  both  varied 
and  amusing.  There  are  some  forty-five  nation- 
alities represented  here,  and  the  demands  are  more 
varied  even  than  the  number  of  countries  repre- 
sented. One  is  called  upon  to  dispense  medicine  to 
people  who  say  that  they  have  "A  giddiness  in  the 
head  and  the  bowels  humbugging,"  that  they  have 
"A  pain  in  the  back  and  want  some  embrocation  ta 
anoint  it." 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  much  detail 
about  my  experiences.  The  work  is  pleasant  and 
the  hours  short.  There  is  a  shortage  of  druggists 
in  the  service  here,  and  any  one  who  would  like 
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some  good  experience,  and  can  let  liquor  alone,  can 
do  well  here. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  so  that  the  appli- 
cations will  not  be  delayed  or  made  out  incorrectly. 

With  best,  wishes  to  the  Bulletin. 

Gatun,  C.  Z.,  Panama.  "APOTHECARY.'' 


A  PUZZLER. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  submit  a  traced  copy  of  a  prescription  filled  in 
the  course  of  business  a  little  while  ago. 

I  think  the  first  and  third  ingredients  would 
puzzle  some  of  my  brother  pharmacists.  The  first 
article,  "Tr.  ferri  pomat.,"  is  tincture  of  iron  and 


bitter  apple.  The  third  article  is  "Tinct.  opii  cro- 
cata"  or  tincture  of  opium  and  saffron. 

Neither  of  these  is  ever  used  now.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  dispensed  either  for  years. 

Beverly,  Mass.  CHESTER  H.   KnoWLES. 


SELLING  THERMOMETERS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  little  scheme  by  which  we  sold  a  dozen 
and  a  half  thermometers.  We  suspended  a  25-cent 
thermometer  by  means  of  a  white  cord  in  the  center 
of  the  front  door.  Just  above  it  we  had  a  sign 
reading:  "Don't  ask  your  neighbor  how  cold  it  is 
to-day."  Underneath  the  thermometer  we  simply 
printed  the  price  as  follows — "25  cents."  These 
signs  were  painted  on  the  window-glass  itself  by 
the  use  of  zinc  oxide  paste. 

Just  inside  the  store,  on  a  table,  we  had  a  display 
of  various  thermometers,  and  there  was  a  third 
collection  of  the  goods  on  a  show-case  near  the 
wrapping  counter.  During  the  cold  weather  we 
feature  thermometers  in  this  way,  and  we  seldom 
fail  to  sell  an  interested  customer  a  high-grade 
thermometer.  Walter  A.  Bade. 

Corvallis,  Montana. 


IT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE  WHO  DOES  IT! 

To  the  Editors: 

I  notice  that  in  the  department  of  "Letters"  of 
the  January  Bulletin  my  friend  J.  C.  Hagar  has 
been  complimenting  you  about  the  "General  Essays" 
in  the  Bulletin.  I  second  his  motion,  but  I  would 
amend  it  by  suggesting  that  you  not  only  use  ten- 
point  type  for  these  articles,  but  raise  the  size  to 
twelve-point.  After  reading  your  essay  entitled 
"Punishing  the  Innocent"  in  the  January  Bulletin, 
and  giving  it  a  chance  to  settle  well,  I  reread  it. 
Now  I  would  ask  you  to  tackle  this  theme :  "What 
one  man  can  do,  and  is  praised  for  it,  another  does 
and  is  damned  for  it."  That's  a  variation  of  "pun- 
ishing the  innocent."  I  have  heard  association 
leaders  criticize  each  other  and  they  were  praised 
for  it.  I  have  heard  men  of  the  rank  and  file  do 
the  same  thing  and  get  h —  for  it !  They  have  been 
called  traitors  and  excommunicated.  Now  what's 
the  difference — can  you  tell  me  ? 

Chicago,  111.  W.  Bodemann. 


LET  OUR  READERS  TELL. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  submit  a  copy  of  a  prescription  for  which  I 
charged  $3.50.  The  customer  said  the  last  time  he 
had  had  it  filled  he  had  paid  only  $1.50: 

Strychnine    sulphate 16  grains. 

Sol.  arsenic  chloride 3  ounces. 

Quinine    sulphate 640  grains. 

Tr.  of  iron, 

Glycerin,  aa 1  pint. 

Aqua,  q.  s 4  pints. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  the  druggist  could 
possibly  put  up  this  prescription  for  that  price  ? 

Birmingham,  Ala.  B.  R.  xL.  LeE. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
readers  express  their  opinions  about  this  price.  What  do 
you  get  for  a  half-gallon  of  such  a  mixture?  We  can't  see 
how  a  druggist  can  retail  such  a  solution  on  prescriptions  at 
the  rate  of  $3.00  a  gallon.    Let  us  hear  from  you.] 


To  the  Editors : 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  continued  beauty  and 
value  of  the  Bulletin  under  your  editorship! 

Boston.  Mass.  IrVING  P.  FoX, 

Editor  of  "The  Spatula." 
*      *      * 
To  the  Editors: 

Can't  do  without  the  Bulletin. 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  W-.  O.  WatKINS. 
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THE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


In  this  new  department  of  the  Bulletin  the  market  wants 
are  indicated  of  those  subscribers  who  are  not  able  to  find 
ivhat  they  desire,  and  who  are  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  zvith 
sources  of  supply.  In  some  instances  we  have  brought  inquirer 
and  manufacturer  together,  but  in  all  cases  it  would  pay  other 
manufacturers  to  follow  up  the  clues  here  given.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  full  name  and  address  of  any  inquirer  to 
producers  or  distributors  who  write  us  for  this  information. 
Readers  of  the  journal  on  their  part  are  earnestly  requested 
to  send  us  a  description  of  their  zvants:  we  are  anxious  to 
make  this  department  as  valuable  as  possible  to  them  all. 


A  Course  in  Optometry. 

34.  B.  O.  J.  wants  to  take  up  the  study  of  optometry  by 
mail  and  is  anxious  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly for  the  fitting  of  glasses  and  other  work  which  comes 
under  this  general  head.  He  believes  this  might  be  made  a 
very  desirable  professional  side-line  by  the  pharmacist.  He 
wants  to  know  what  institutions  are  prepared  to  give  a  home 
course  of  stud}'. 

Replating  Soda  Spoons;  Imitation  Glass  Labels. 

35.  J.  P.  C.  &  Sons  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  can  replate  old  soda  spoons  and  similar  articles  of 
this  character  which  have  begun  to  tarnish. 

They  also  want  to  know  where  they  can  procure  labels 
for  shelf  bottles  which  are  in  the  nature  of  imitations  of 
glass  labels  but  cheaper.  They  think  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  kind  advertised  but  cannot  locate  it. 

Machinery  Wanted. 

36.  W.  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.  write  as  follows:  "We 
are  trying  to  secure  a  machine  for  grinding  wood  shavings 
for  the  making  of  a  sweeping  compound,  and  our  object  is  to 
get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  special  grinding  ma- 
chinery of  this  character.  Such  machinery  we  are  informed 
is  used  by  the  drug  manufacturers  in  grinding  up  minerals, 
roots,  herbs,  etc." 

Tablet  Machines. 

37.  The  H.  N.  B.  Co.  wants  to  be  referred  to  manufac- 
turers of  tablet  machines.  It  desires  to  know  where  it  can 
obtain  the  best  tablet  machine  on  the  market— one  that  will 
make  all  sizes  of  tablets  and  in  various  forms. 

Labels  for  Canned  Goods  and  Cans  Themselves. 

38.  H.  J.  M.  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
manufacturers  who  make  labels  for  canned  goods — such  labels 
as  are  used  for  canned  corn,  tomatoes,  peas  and  the  like. 
They  would  also  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  cans  of  various  kinds. 

Fiber  Boxes. 

39.  C.  A.   F.   would  like   to  hear   from  manufacturers   of 


boxes  made  from  fiber  or  from  waterproof  paper  of  some 
kind. 

Drawer  Pulls. 

40.  Vk  F.  M.  wants  to  buy  125  drug  drawer  pulls.  He  pre- 
fers those  made  of  oxidized  copper  bearing  the  names  of 
drugs.  He  is  building  a  new  drug  store,  and  he  is  also  in  the 
market  for  a  nice  awning  for  the  front. 

A  Card  Cost  System. 

41.  The  G.  Drug  Co.  is  anxious  to  establish  a  card  cost 
system  in  its  business  and  it  does  not  know  just  where  it 
can  obtain  what  it  wants.  It  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  who  can  render  advice  and  supply  the  equip- 
ment. 

Book  Racks. 

42.  B.  &  Son  are  desirous  of  finding  out  where  book  racks 
may  be  procured  for  cloth-bound  and  paper-back  books. 
They  are  establishing  a  circulating  library  in  the  store  and 
want  something  in  which  to  keep  the  books. 

A  Line  of  Jewelry. 

43.  R.  L.  W.  is  in  the  market  for  a  good,  reliable  line  of 
jewelry,  but  he  does  not  want  to  deal  with  any  firm  that  is 
not  entirely  responsible.  He  assures  us  that  fakirs  need  not 
apply. 

Souvenirs  for  an  Opening  Day. 

44.  M.  E.  L.  writes  as  follows :  "I  intend  to  open  a  new 
drug  store  in  the  future  and  I  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  concerns  which  make  a  specialty  of  selling  premiums  or 
souvenirs  for  opening  and  anniversary  days.  I  have  thought 
of  match  safes,  calendars,  and  other  things,  but  most  of 
these  have  been  worked  overtime,  and  in  fact  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  pick  up  anything  that  is  novel  at  a  reasonable  price." 

A  Special  Container  for  a  Pile  Remedy. 

45.  T.  C.  writes  as  follows :  "Could  you  tell  me  where  I 
could  get  those  hard-rubber  tubes  that  screw  onto  collapsible 
tubes,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  pile  remedy?  The 
hard-rubber  tubes  are  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long  and 
are  screwed  onto  collapsible  tubes;  the  former  is  inserted 
into  the  rectum  and  then  one  gently  presses  on  the  collapsible 
tube  and  the  salve  comes  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hard-rubber 
tube.  If  you  know  where  they  are  made  kindly  let  me  know 
and  oblige." 

Advertising  Service  Wanted. 

46.  G.  S.  S.  writes :  "Can  you  put  me  in  communication 
with  concerns  which  prepare  advertising  matter  for  drug- 
gists— ads.  which  may  be  used  in  the  daily  papers?" 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Castor  Oil. 

47.  The  A.  H.  R.  Co.  would  like  to  hear  from  the  principal 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  castor  oil  in  the  American 
market.  , 

Tieman's  Soluble  Blue. 

48.  T.  J.  M.  is  very  desirous  of  knowing  where  Tieman's 
Soluble  Blue  is  made.  He  would  like  to  be  placed  in  commu- 
nication with  the  factories  where  this  or  similar  substances  are 
produced. 
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QUERIES. 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the 
following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are  answered 
by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before  the  i^th  of 
the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i,exin  of  the  month 
following;  (j)  inquirers  must  in  every  instance  be  reg' 
ular  subscribers;  and  (4)  names  and  addresses  must  be 
affixed  to  all  comm,unications. 


A    Compound  Laxative   Elixir. 

H.  G.  H.  wants  to  get  up  a  compound  laxative  elixir  of 
which  each  fluidextract  will  contain : 

Senna     5  grains. 

Podophyllum     1  grain. 

Rhubarb     2  grains. 

Cascara    sagrada    5  grains. 

Magnesium    sulphate    20  grains. 

Sodium    sulphate    5  grains. 

H.  G.  H.  writes :  "We  used  fluidextracts  of  the  first 
three  drugs,  aromatic  cascara,  added  some  licorice,  and  pro- 
duced a  mixture  with  a  more  pronounced  salts  and  senna 
taste  than  the  original  product  which  our  physician  friend 
had  in  mind.  He  said  the  original  had  very  little  odor  and 
only  a  slight  licorice  taste,  and  that  the  taste  of  the  product 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  mouth.  Can  you  suggest  a  good 
working  formula?  I  might  add  that  the  physician  wants  to 
get  the  product  at  $3.75  an  imperial  gallon.  By  using  a  good 
quality  of  fluidextracts,  however,  we  are  unable  to  meet  this 
figure." 

Our  friend  will  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  match 
a  flavor  or  appearance  from  a  description  is  a  most  difficult 
matter,  even  though  the  description  be  clear  and  lucid,  as  in 
this  case.  We  would  certainly  expect  that  a  preparation  con- 
taining about  50  per  cent  of  salts  would  have  a  very  pro- 
nounced salt  taste,  and  when  the  other  ingredients  and  sol- 
vents bring  the  volume  up  to  three-quarters  of  the  final 
amount,  there  isn't  much  room  for  sweetening  or  flavoring. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  of  getting  the  podophyllum  resin  to 
remain  in  solution  in  the  weakly  alcoholic  liquid — a  consider- 
ation which  seems  impossible  on  the  face  of  it.  A  strongly 
alcoholic  fluid  will  precipitate  the  salts,  and  a  weakly  alco- 
holic one,  with  the  salts  in  solution,  will  precipitate  the  resin. 

Acids  are  the  best  disguise  for  salts;  but  they  cannot  be 
used  if  licorice  is  to  be  employed  to  cover  the  taste.  Our 
correspondent  does  not  state  what  form  of  licorice  he  used. 
Has  he  tried  the  liquid  extract  of  licorice  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia — or  some  similar  preparation?  The  more 
licorice  you  can  get  into  the  mixture,  the  better  the  salts 
will  be  covered,  but  of  course  the  stronger  will  be  the  licorice 
flavor,  and  this  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
original  preparation.  It  also  adds  to  the  cost,  which  he  al- 
ready has  overstepped. 

Our  correspondent  has  gone  at  the  problem  in  the  right 
way.  We  can  suggest  no  improvement  on  that.  If  he  will 
now  compare  his  product  with  the  original  preparation  in 
specific  gravity,  extractive,  relative  precipitates .  with  barium 
chloride,  etc.,  he  may  get  a  clue  to  the  problem.  We  are 
unable  to  suggest  more  than  this. 


Some  Points  About  Greaseless  Creams. 

O.  D.  R.  asks  for  a  formula  for  a  greaseless  cream  and 
inquires :  "What  would  be  the  result  if  you  added  enough 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  stearic  acid  to  make  an  alkaline 
product,  then  added  enough  to  just  leave  it  acid,  then  just 
enough  to  make  it  neutral?"  Also,  "How  much  28-per-cent 
ammonia  would  be  required  to  neutralize  1  ounce  of  stearic 
acid,  to  make  stearate  of  ammonium?" 

O.  D.  R.  will  find  on  another  page  an  article  which  deals 
with  this  subject  and  includes  several  formulas  for  grease- 
less creams.    We  will  refer  him  to  this  for  the  formulas. 

A  study  of  such  formulas  will  show  that  these  creams  are 
not  intended  to  be  alkaline  or  neutral,  but  to  contain  a  large 
excess  of  stearic  acid.  To  this  end  only  enough  alkali  is 
used  to  saponify  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  the  rest  is  held 
as  an  emulsion  in  the  mixture.  An  alkaline  product  would 
not  be  acceptable  as  a  skin  cream,  since  its  tendency  would 
be  to  roughen  instead  of  to  soften  the  skin.  Even  a  neutral 
cream  would  have  little  if  any  softening  effect,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  secure  a  smooth  cream  in  a  neutral  form  except 
by  reducing  the  sodium  stearate  to  very  small  proportions; 
this  would  make  it  of  little  value  as  an  application  to  the 
skin.  In  these  creams  stearic  acid  takes  the  place  of  the  oil 
and  wax  of  the  ordinary  cold  cream,  and  this  is  what  lubri- 
cates the  skin. 

It  (stearic  acid)  is  more  readily  absorbed  than  are  mineral 
or  vegetable  oils,  hence  the  term  "greaseless,"  which  is  not  a 
true  designation,  though  the  products  are  not  greasy  in  the 
way  that  cold  cream  is. 

An  alkaline  cream  would  not  only  be  roughening  to  the 
skin,  but  since  salts  throw  soaps  out  of  solution,  the  mixture 
would  tend  to  become  granular  and  separate. 

A  neutral  cream  would  be  translucent  if  thin  enough  to 
spread  easily,  and  would  be  jelly-like  instead  of  creamy. 

An  acid  cream  is  what  practically  all  of  the  formulas 
give,  but  they  are  not  "just  acid,"  but  decidedly  acid. 

To  neutralize  1  ounce  (avoirdupois)  of  stearic  acid  will 
require  94  grains  of  2.8-per-cent  ammonia  water,  or  about  104 
minims. 


Carholised  Solution  of  Iodine,  N.  F. 

W.  E.  R.  Co.  asks :  "What  can  we  use  to  deodorize  car- 
bolized  solution  of  iodine  N.  F.  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
its  medical  properties,  or  is  there  any  other  similar  prepara- 
tion that  we  could  use  instead?" 

The  odor  of  Boulton's  Solution  (carbolized  solution  of 
iodine)  is  due  mainly  to  the  carbolic  acid  which  it  contains. 
There  is  no  way  of  deodorizing  this  without  interfering  with 
its  properties. 

The  quality  of  the  glycerin  used  will  have  something  to 
do  with  the  odor  of  this  compound.  Commercial  glycerin 
frequently  contains  acrolein  in  combination,  or  fatty  acids 
which  remain  concealed  until  they  are  liberated  by  heat,  or 
acids  or  oxidizing  agents.  In  the  preliminary  decolorizing  of 
the  iodine  solution  some  of  these  ill-smelling  bodies  may  be 
liberated  and  so  develop  an  unpleasant  odor  in  the  mixture. 
A  purer  glycerin  would  remedy  this. 

There  is  no  similar  preparation  which  can  fully  take  the 
place  of  this.  Whether  a  combination  of  decolorized  tincture 
of  iodine,  phenol,  glycerin,  and  water  would  have  the  same 
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or  similar  properties,  we  do  not  know.  You  might  try  a 
mixture  of  9  Cc.  of  decolorized  tincture  of  iodine,  5.5  Cc.  of 
liquefied  phenol,  165  Cc.  of  glycerin,  and  water  enough  to 
make  1000  Cc,  and  submit  a  sample  to  your  physicians  for 
trial.  This  will  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  iodine  as 
Boulton's  Solution. 


Red  Hair-oils. 

A.  J.  D.  writes :  "Please  furnish  me  with  a  formula  for  a 
red  hair-oil." 

Here  are  three  formulas: 

Castor  oil    2   ounces. 

Oil   of   bergamot 120  minims. 

Oil  of  lavender 30  minims. 

Oil    of    rosemary 30  minims. 

Oil   of   rose   geranium 15  minims. 

Alkanet    root 60   grains. 

Alcohol    14    ounces. 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  add  the  alkanet  root,  digest  two 
or  three  hours,  and  filter.  The  color  may  be  deepened  or  lightened  by 
adjusting  the  quantity  of  alkanet  root. 

Oil  of  benne 1   pint. 

Cumarin    1    grain. 

Oil  of  lemon 12  minims. 

Oil    of   bergamot 60  minims. 

Alkanet   root a   sufficient   quantity. 

Dissolve  the  cumarin,  oil  of  lemon,  and  oil  of  bergamot  in  the  oil 
of  benne,  and  add  sufficient  alkanet  to  give  the  desired  color  after 
macerating  a  few  hours;  then  strain.  Olive,  almond,  peanut,  or  white 
cottonseed  oil  may  be  used  in  place  of  oil  of  benne.  Or,  if  preferred, 
liquid  paraffin  may  be  employed. 

Cocoanut     oil 3  ounces. 

Castor    oil 4  ounces. 

Alcohol     8  ounces. 

Oil  of  cinnamon 4  minims. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 2  minims. 

Oil    of    lavender 30  minims. 

Oil   of  bergamot .90  minims. 

Alkanet  root a  sufficient  quantity. 

Melt  the  cocoanut  oil  and  add  it  to  the  castor  oil  and  alcohol. 
Warm  until  the  liquid  is  clear,  add  the  other  oils  and  alkanet  root, 
and  macerate  a  few  hours  until  the  color  is  right;  then  strain. 


Nail  Bleaches  and  Nail  Polishes. 

O.  S.  asks  for  formulas  for  cuticle  ice,  nail  bleach,  nail 
polish  in  cake  form,  and  nail  polish  in  paste  form. 

"Cuticle  ice"  is  a  new  term  to  us.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  help  us  on  this.    We  are  not  familiar  with  it. 

For  a  nail  bleach,  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water  acts 
well.  Half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  12  ounces  of  water  is  a 
good  proportion.     Hydrogen  peroxide  may  also  be  used. 

A  nail  polish  may  be  made  of  any  colorless  polishing 
agent,  such  as  chalk,  infusorial  earth,  clay,  zinc  oxide,  tin 
oxide,  etc.  Tin  oxide  is  a  frequent  ingredient,  though 
whether  it  has  any  advantage  over  other  and  cheaper  polish- 
ing powders  we  do  not  know. 

A  typical  combination  is  as  follows: 

Lead  oxide    1  ounce. 

Tin    oxide , 3    ounces. 

Carmine    20   grains. 

This  forms  a  base  for  a  powder,  cake,  or  paste.  For 
a  cake  form,  make  it  into  a  stiflf  (somewhat  crumbly)  paste 
with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  press  into  molds,  and  dry. 

For  a  paste,  mix  with  enough  of  a  mixture  of  paraffin 
1  part,  and  white  petrolatum  4  parts,  to  give  the  required 
consistency.  In  the  latter  case  a  better  color  will  be  secured 
by  employing  an  ammonia  solution  of  carmine  rather  than 


the  dry  carmine,  and  using  just  enough  to  give  the  required 
color. 

As  suggested  before,  a  very  satisfactory  paste  can  be  made 
from  white  infusorial  earth,  mixed  with  a  little  kaolin  or 
talc,  colored  with  carmine  solution,  and  made  into  cakes 
with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  or  into  a  paste  with  paraffin- 
petrolatum.  Another  base  for  making  the  paste,  which  has 
some  advantages  in  spreading,  is  a  mixture  of  1  part  white 
wax  and  3  parts  cottonseed  oil.  This  is  softer  and  spreads 
a  little  more  smoothly. 


A  Poor  Prescription. 

E.  D.  D.  asks  what  should  be  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing prescription  as  to  color,  and  he  also  wants  to  know 
whether  it  should  be  filtered  or  dispensed  with  a  shake  label : 

Morphine  sulphate   i   scruple. 

Zinc    permanganate i    grain' 

Water    4   ounces! 

Inject  as  directed  every  three  hours. 

Morphine  salts  and  permanganate  are  incompatible — per- 
manganate of  potassium  even  has  been  recommended  as  an 
antidote  to  morphine  poisoning.  This  prescription,  from  the 
pharmaceutical  standpoint,  should  not  be  dispensed  at  all. 
Since  pharmaceutical  considerations  do  not  always  prevail  in 
such  cases,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispense  it  as 
written.  The  permanganate  will  be  reduced,  and  the  result 
is  usually  a  muddy-brown  mixture.  We  would  advise  not 
filtering  it,  but  dispensing  it  as  a  shake  mixture. 


Lilac   Toilet   Water. 

M.  P.  D.  Co.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a 
lilac  toilet  water." 

The  following  formula  was  published  by  W.  L.  Scoville 
about  eight  years  ago : 

Oil   of   bergamot 5js8. 

Oil   of  lemon 3vj. 

Terpineol    3iv. 

Oil    of    orange 3ij. 

Oil    of    rosemary 5ij. 

Tincture   Siam   benzoin Jij. 

Water     gxij. 

Alcohol,  to  make 1   gallon. 

Dissolve  the  oils  and  tincture  in  seven  pints  of  alcohol,  gradually 
add  the  water,  and  filter. 

The  Standard  Formulary  gives  the  following: 

Essence    of   tuberose Siv. 

Essence   of   orange    flowers 5j- 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 1  minim. 

Tincture   of   civet 3ij. 

Alcohol     Oij. 

Water q.     s. 

Dissolve  the  essences,  oil,  and  tincture  in  the  alcohol,  cool  to  about 
60°  F.,  and  gradually  add  water  until  a  faint  milkiness  remains.     Then 

.filter. 


Compound    Vanilla   Extract   with   Tonka,    Vanillin,  and 
Coumarin. 

"Subscriber"  writes :  "Please  supply  me  with  a  formula 
for  vanilla  extract  to  contain,  besides  vanilla  beans,  tonka, 
vanillin,  and  coumarin  flavoring.  I  should  like  a  formula 
which  can  be  sold  in  gallon  quantities  to  compete  with  the 
well-known  brands." 

Cut  and  grind  6  ounces  of  vanilla  beans  and  1  ounce  of 
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tonka  beans,  mix  well  with  ^^2  pound  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  add  1  quart  of  alcohol,  4  ounces  of  glycerin,  and  enough 
water  to  make  a  gallon.  Macerate  two  weeks,  then  filter  and 
wash  the  filter  and  contents  with  enough  water  to  obtain  a 
gallon  of  fluid.  To  this  add  %  ounce  of  vanilHn  and  15 
grains  of  coumarin,  then  enough  compound  tincture  of  cud- 
bear, N.  F.,  to  obtain  a  rich  color.  Such  a  product  should 
not  be  labeled  "Extract  of  Vanilla,"  but  "Extract  of  Vanilla 
and  Tonka  Compound,"  and  the  presence  of  vanillin  and 
coumarin  should  be  stated  on  the  label. 


alcohol  itself  is  of  much  value,  and  is  more  likely  to  increase 
the  formaldehyde  action  than  lessen  it. 


Two    Questions. 

The  C.  Drug  Co.  writes :  "Could  you  give  us  a  formula 
for  shoemaker's  wax? 

"Does  alcohol  lessen  the-  action  of  formaldehyde  as  a  pre- 
servative when  the  latter  is  used  in  an  embalming  fluid?" 

A  shoemaker's  wax  maj'  be  made  after  the  following 
formula : 

Melt  40  pounds  of  rosin  and  add  4  pounds  of  rosin  oil 
and  4  pounds  of  coal-tar  oil.  Boil  the  mixture  until  a  portion 
of  it  on  cooling  is  plastic  and  dough-like,  then  add  2  pounds 
of  chrome  yellow  and  2  pounds  of  prepared  chalk.  Mix  well 
and  cool  in  molds. 

So  far  as  we  know  alcohol  does  not  lessen  the  preserv- 
ative action  of  formaldehyde.  Commercial  formaldehyde  so- 
lutions always  contain  some  methyl  alcohol,  the  proportion 
of    which    varies.      For    embalming    or    preserving    purposes 


Camphor  Cream. 

F.  H.  E.  wants  a  formula  for  making  camphor  cream  such 
as  is  used  in  barber  shops.  The  following  is  a  typical  for- 
mula: 

Melt  ^  ounce  white  wax  and  add  9^  ounces  of  white 
petrolatum.  When  the  whole  is  fluid  remove  from  the  heat 
and  stir  in  90  grains  of  camphor,  90  grains  of  menthol,  2 
ounces  of  zinc  oxide,  and  3  ounces  of  boric  acid.  Stir  until 
the  mixture  stiffens,  then  run  through  an  ointment  mill.  If 
a  mill  is  not  available  the  zinc  oxide  and  boric  acid  should  be 
just  rubbed  smooth  with  a  little  of  the  petrolatum  mixture, 
and  the  rest  worked  in  after  it  has  cooled. 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

S.  F.  Pharmacy. — These  are  said  to  be  removable  by  the 
application  of  a  paste  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin.  A  com- 
press is  applied  over  the  paste,  and  the  whole  secured  with 
sticking  plaster.  After  about  eight  days  the  paste  is  taken 
off,  the  dead  skin  removed,  and  the  application  of  the  paste 
repeated   (as  a  rule,  three  times). 

Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in  chloroform,  and 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage,  have  also  been  recom- 
mended. 


A  Quarter-century  Celebration.— Oscar  W.  Smith,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  the  evening  of  February  1  to  commemorate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  house.  The  guests 
comprised  General  Manager  E.  G.  Swift  and  several  executives  from  the  home  office  in  Detroit,  the  department  chiefs  in  the  New  York  office,  and 
representatives  from  the  branch  in  Baltimore  over  which  Mr,  Smith  presided  for  several  years  prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  New  York  management. 
Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  the  well-known  Japanese  chemist,  was  also  one  of  the  guests  and  speakers.  Mr.  Smith  was  presented  with  several  gifts  from 
his  friends  in  the  house,  and  the  evening  was  replete  with  interest,  good  humor,  and  pleasant  congratulation. 
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THE    CANCER   OF   SUSPICION. 

By  Harry  B.  Mason. 

What  a  lot  of  cruel  suspicion  there  is  in  the  world !  How 
often  are  people's  motives  questioned!  How  frequently  are 
their  actions  misinterpreted !  How  repeatedly  are  their  repu- 
tations injured  by  a  sort  of  social  Vigilance  Committee  which 
acts  summarily  and  which  gives  the  defendants  no  chance  to 
appear  in  the  moral  court  at  all ! 

Nearly  everybody,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  essay, 
seems  to  act  on  the  perverted  and  cruelly  unjust  assumption 
that  people  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  until  they  have  proved 
their  innocence,  and  since  they  are  given  little  or  no  chance 
to  prove  it,  and  are  condemned  and  punished  without  a  hear- 
ing, the  charge  of  guilt  is  fastened  on  them  securely.  One 
incident  that  "looks  bad"  is  usually  enough  to  set  tongues 
wagging:  "I  didn't  think  he  would  do  that,  did  you?  I  am 
surprised.     I  always  thought  he  was  above  such  things." 

The  second  time  a  seeming  offense  against  convention  or 
ethics  or  morals  is  committed  the  tongues  wag  still  more 
actively,  and  the  man's  reputation  already  begins  to  hang  in 
the  balance :  "Well,  I  declare,  I  did  hope  I  was  wrong  before. 
He  has  always  been  such  a  good  man.  But  I  guess  he  is  like 
all  the  rest.  You  can't  trust  men,  anyway." 
Oh !  the  cruelty  of  Dame  Gossip ! 

And  women  are  not  the  only  sinners.  I  have  seen  the 
Cancer  of  Suspicion  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  men  quite  as 
rapaciously.  I  have  seen  them  question  the  honesty  or  the 
decency  of  their  fellows  with  quite  as  much  injustice. 

Few  things  do  more  harm  in  the  world  than  suspicion. 
Confidence  is  the  basis  of  our  financial  and  commercial  sys- 
tem— every  one  knows  that.  Every  one  knows  that  financial 
panics  and  industrial  depressions  have  largely  resulted  from 
a  lack  of  business  confidence.  Destroy  this  and  you  make 
every  business  man  suspicious — you  make  every  one  afraid 
of  every  one  else — you  pull  out  the  supporting  columns  and 
bring  the  structure  crashing  to  the  ground.  If  it  were  not 
for  arousing  political  feeling  (a  thing  I  have  no  desire  to  do) 
I  would  dwell  somewhat  on  two  political  leaders,  one  in 
each  of  the  great  American  parties,  who  have  of  late  years 
done  much  to  foster  suspicion,  destroy  confidence,  awaken 
prejudice,  and  undermine  our  national  prosperity,  with  the 
result  that  our  business  interests  have  been  seriously  injured. 
Both  disturbers  are  now  temporarily  if  not  permanently  under 
a  pall,  and  a  restoration  of  business  confidence,  and  conse- 
quently of  industrial  progress,  is  slowly  manifesting  itself  as 
a  direct  result. 

But  I  have  spoken  of  business  confidence  only  to  pass  on 
to  the  statement  that  social  confidence  is  quite  as  essential  to 
our  well-being  and  happiness.  The  man  or  the  woman  who 
inserts  suspicion  and  doubt  in  among  the  meshes  of  the  social 
fabric  is  doing  as  ruinous  a  thing  as  the  noisy  agitator  who 
destroys  the  confidence  of  business  men  in  one  another  and 
in  the  country.  Confidence  and  trust  comprise  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  social  as  of  the  industrial  structure,  and 
they  cannot  be  injured  without  serious  results. 


As  for  me,  I  prefer  to  believe  that  most  people  mean  to 
do  the  right  and  the  square  thing.  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
there  is  more  good  than  bad  in  the  average  man  or  woman. 
Anyway  it  makes  me  happier  to  think  so:  it  gives  me  more 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  men  and  women  if  I  can 
trust  and  respect  them.  I  do  not  want  to  be  constantly  on 
my  guard,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  watching  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  to  see  if  they  do 
not  trip  occasionally  and  perhaps  fall  to  the  ground.  If  they 
do  fall  I  want  to  pat  them  on  the  back,  tell  them  it  was  an 
accident,  and  urge  them  to  go  ahead  again  with  courage  and 
confidence.  It  is  time  to  convict  and  punish  them  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion  when  they  have  been  proved  guilty, 
and  they  should  be  deemed  innocent  until  then.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  criminal  law.  Why  shouldn't  it  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  social  law? 

I  have  always  noticed,  too,  that  if  people  know  you  trust 
them  they  will  try  hard  to  be  worthy  of  it.  Put  them  on 
their  honor  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  be  faith- 
ful. Doubt  them,  and,  since  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  they 
will  measure  down  to  the  doubt. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  perhaps  longer,  the  "honor  system" 
of  conducting  examinations  was  installed  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  immediately  the  naive  and  inexperienced  faith  of 
the  faculty  was  made  the  subject  of  irony  and  satire  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Did  the  professors  not 
know  what  students  were  by  this  time?  Did  they  not  real- 
ize that,  given  a  free  hand,  every  last  one  of  them  would 
"crib"  his  way  through  the  examination  with  flying  colors? 
Where  had  the  unsophisticated  members  of  the  faculty  been 
living  all  these  years  that  they  did  not  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  human  nature? 

But  what  was  the  result?  Cheating  at  examinations  at 
once  stopped  absolutely!  If  memory  does  not  serve  me 
falsely,  only  one  man  continued  his  "cribbing"  practices  and 
his  fellows  were  so  indignant  at  the  disgrace  he  had  brought 
on  himself  and  on  them  that  they  exposed  and  punished  him 
with  revengeful  thoroughness! 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  marvelous  success  Judge  "Ben" 
Lindsey  has  had  in  reducing  juvenile  crime  in  Denver? 
Simply  this:  that  he  has  trusted  his  "boys;"  that  he  has 
placed  confidence  in  them;  that  he  has  put  them  on  their 
honor.  And  his  "boys,"  as  boys  always  will  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  responded  nobly.  The  Henry  George  Junior  Re- 
public and  similar  institutions  and  movements  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country  have  been  conducted  on  the  same 
fundamental  principle,  and  everywhere  boys  have  measured 
up  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  It  has  never  failed 
to  bring  out  their  best  qualities  and  make  men  of  them. 

Do  let  us  be  charitable.  Let  us  banish  suspicion  from  our 
minds.  Let  us  be  unwilling  to  believe  and  pass  along  the 
first  bit  of  evil  gossip  we  hear  of  people.  Appearances  have 
injured  many  a  reputation  just  as  circumstantial  evidence  has 
hung  many  a  man.  We  cannot  always  know  the  real  facts; 
we  cannot  read  one's  motives;  we  cannot  usually  judge  ac- 
curately of  circumstances  that  may  look  suspicious— so  let  us 
be  lenient.  Let  us  have  faith  in  people ;  it  will  make  us  hap- 
pier and  it  will  make  them  better. 

To  indicate  how  deceptive  appearances  often  are  let  me 
tell  the  story  of  a  reputable  citizen  who  left  four  umbrellas 
to  be  repaired.     At  noon  he  had  luncheon  in  a  restaurant. 
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and  as  he  was  departing  he  absent-mindedly  started  to  take 
an  umbrella  from  a  hook  near  his  hat. 

"That's  mine,  sir,"  said  a  woman  at  the  next  table. 

He  apologized  and  went  out.  Later  in  the  day,  when  he 
was  going  home  in  a  street  car  with  his  four  repaired  um- 
brellas, the  woman  he  had  seen  in  the  restaurant  got  on  the 
car.    She  glanced  from  him  to  his  umbrellas  and  said : 

"I  see  you  had  a  good  day." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  policy  of  charity 
and  trust  does  not  at  all  mean  that  either  commercial  crime 
or  social  offense  shall  be  condoned.  We  must  uphold  our 
private  and  our  public  standards  with  jealous  and  rigid  reso- 
lution. We  must  punish  offenders  with  sure  and  speedy  de- 
termination. But  let  us  be  certain  first  that  they  are  offenders 
— that's  the  point.  Let  us  not  go  about  wearing  the  blue 
glasses  of  Suspicion  and  seeing  the  color  of  guilt  fastened 
upon  everybody  and  everything  within  reach  of  our  vision. 


ADVERTISING. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  AND   HIS   DISTRIBUTOR, 
THE  DEALER. 

In  a  recent  speech  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Advertis- 
ing Association  on  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  trade 
papers,  Mr.  John  A.  Tenney,  of  the  firm  of  Hoyt  &  Tenney, 
drug  and  medical  paper  specialists,  brought  out  the  following 
facts : 

The  most  vital  factor  in  a  manufacturer's  success  is  dis- 
tribution, and  with  few  exceptions  this  means  the  retailer,  but 
in  a  great  many  advertising  campaigns  he  is  ignored  entirely. 
The  agencies  many  times  say:  "Create  the  demand  and  the 
dealer  will  be  forced  to  stock  your  goods."  They  have  re- 
peated this  so  long  that  the  advertisers  believe  the  dealer  is  a 
man  to  be  forced  and  bullied.  It  is  true  that  they  may  force 
some  articles  on  the  dealer  by  such  methods,  but  they  cannot 
force  them  off  his  shelves.  Make  no  mistake — the  dealer  con- 
trols the  situation  in  his  home  town  and  can  sell  your  goods 
or  keep  them  under  the  counter. 

The  dealer  has  a  great  deal  of  self-respect  and  does  not 
care  to  make  himself  a  tool  for  some  manufacturer  in  pushing 
the  sale  of  his  goods  without  being  asked  for  his  cooperation. 

Assuming  that  the  product  is  right,  the  first  step  in  an 
advertising  campaign,  to  my  mind,  is  to  interest  the  dealer 
and  make  him  a  loyal  representative,  so  that  he  will  assist  in 
creating  the  demand  when  your  general  advertising  campaign 
starts. 

There  are  three  ways  to  reach  the  dealer — the  trade  paper, 
the  letter,  and  the  salesman.  You  will  find  the  trade  paper 
and  the  letters  the  less  expensive  and  most  profitable. 

Dealers  want  to  know  whether  the  established  price  will 
give  them  a  good  profit,  whether  the  manufacturer  intends  to 
prevent  price  cutting,  and  whether  the  advertising  will  be 
continuous. 

You  can  gain  his  good-will  through  his  favorite  trade  paper 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  confidence  in  it,  and  if  he  will  tell 
your  story  for  you  to  his  own  customers  it  will  make 
your  work  of   introducing  your   product   very   much   easier. 


Not  only  that,  but  your  trade  paper  advertising  will  do  this 
for  you: 

It  will  gain  the  dealer's  good-will. 

It  will  cut  the  work  of  j'our  salesmen  in  half,  and  they  can 
double  their  sales,  as  the  sale  is  half-made  before  your  sales- 
men call. 

It  will  teach  the  dealers  the  talking  points  of  your  product 
and  how  to  create  the  demand. 

It  will  make  dealers  familiar  with  your  name  and  location. 

It  will  build  up  the  prestige  of  your  firm. 

It  will  inspire  confidence  in  your  firm  and  your  methods 
of  doing  business. 

It  will  go  behind  the  doors  that  are  locked  to  your  sales- 
men. 

The  trade  paper  is  the  logical  and  economical  way  to  reach 


John  A.  Tennky. 

the  retail  dealer.  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  him,  talk  to 
him  straight  from  the  shoulder  in  his  trade  paper  and  the 
returns  are  bound  to  come  in. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  more  advertising  failures  are 
caused  each  year  by  goods  being  extensively  advertised  before 
the  matter  of  distribution  has  been  properly  attended  to  than 
from  any  other  cause.  These  failures  will  be  reduced  when 
the  advertising  agents  begin  to  use  trade  and  class  papers  a 
little  more,  and  when  the  prospective  advertisers  refuse  to  be 
blindfolded  by  having  other  minds  do  their  thinking  for  them. 


College  Building  Will  Cost  $70,000. — Construction  soon 
will  begin  on  a  large  dentistry  and  pharmacy  college  building 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  cost  $70,000.  This  structure  is  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  requirements  of  the  North  Pacific 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  North  Pacific  College  of  Den- 
tistry, which  institutions  have  already  far  exceeded  their 
room  capacity  on  Couch  and  Fifteenth  Streets.  The  new 
college  building  is  to  have  ground  space  of  100x100  feet  and 
will  be  located  at  East  Sixth  and  Oregon  Streets,  The  col- 
lege has  owned  for  some  time  a  half  block  at  this  point,  and 
will  have  as  soon  as  the  contractors  can  get  the  work  under 
way  there,  a  large,  modern  college  building  on  the  south  half 
of  this  half  block. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY. 


LEGISLATIVE 
NATTERS. 


Something  like  40  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  or  yet  are  in 
session  this  year,  and  the  usual 
grist  of  measures  affecting  pharmacy  in  one  way  or 
another  has  appeared.  It  would  be  hopeless  for  us 
even  to  enumerate  all  of  them.  We  understand 
that  death  has  been  meted  out  to  the  liquor  bill 
desired  by  the  Michigan  Retail  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion and  discussed  by  us  last  month  at  some  length. 
In  Pennsylvania  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been 
excited  by  the  customary  form  of  bill  which  would 
compel  all  proprietary  medicines  and  "own-make" 
goods  to  bear  the  full  list  of  ingredients  on  the  label. 
In  California  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  phar- 
macists themselves  which  among  other  things  would 
subject  druggists  to  the  risk  of  losing  their  registra- 


tion certificates  by  the  payment  of  prescription  com- 
missions to  physicians — an  evil  which  seems  to  be 
particularly  rampant  in  San  Francisco. 

In  both  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  the  pharmacists 
are  still  working  over  the  drafts  of  pharmacy  acts 
to  be  introduced.  The  Pennsylvania  pharmacists 
cannot  agree  on  the  medical  dispensing  feature  and 
are  divided  into  several  camps  over  different  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  In  Illinois  the  present 
draft  provides  for  the  graduation  prerequisite, 
but  there  seems  to  be  more  or  less  dispute 
over  the  proposition  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
apprentice  registration  in  the  present  law.  Another 
thing  that  has  disturbed  the  dreams  of  the  Illinois 
pharmacists  is  the  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  State  boards  like  that  in  pharmacy 
cannot  keep  and  use  their  receipts.  All  money 
must  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury — and  of 
course  after  that  is  done  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  it 
out  again  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
paying  board  expenses. 


MONEY   FOR 

THE  PROCTER 

MONUMENT. 


A  movement  has  now  been  under 
way  for  three  or  four  years  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $20,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
William  Procter,  Jr.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington.  What  has  given 
life  and  purpose  to  the  plan  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  American  pharmacists  to  have  their  profes- 
sion recognized  in  this  public  manner  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  Professor  Procter,  having  been 
the  "father  of  American  pharmacy,"  and  having 
rendered  so  many  pioneer  services  to  the  calling, 
is  deserving  of  the  honor,  but  apart  from  the  per- 
sonality of  Procter  himself,  the  movement  is  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  pharmacists  everywhere 
who  love  their  calling  and  who  desire  to  see  it 
dignified. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  it  was  reported  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Procter  fund,  that  of  the  $20,000 
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desired,  only  about  $4000  had  so  far  been  raised. 
Henry  P.  Hynson  thereupon  remarked  that  the 
Washington  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  immortal  George,  was  built  by  money  raised 
from  the  sale  of  policy  tickets — strange  as  this  may 
sound.  Money  for  the  Lee  monument  in  Rich- 
mond, on  the  other  hand,  was  secured  by  selling 
■certificates  of  membership  in  the  Lee  Monument 
Association  at  $5.  Mr.  Hynson  did  not  favor  the 
policy  idea,  of  course,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  if  a  plan  could  be  devised  of  issuing  stock  or 
membership  certificates  in  a  Procter  Memorial 
Association,  the  money  could  be  raised  much  more 
■quickly  than  by  the  method  so  far  followed.  If 
these  certificates  had  a  value,  say,  of  $1  each,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  every  pharmacist  might 
buy  as  many  as  he  had  members  in  his  family. 

This  plan  seems  to  us  a  good  one.  Dr.  Hancock 
replied  that  some  such  method  had  already  been 
discussed  by  the  Memorial  Committee,  and  that 
during  the  present  year  something  along  this  line 
might  be  decided  upon. 


TIT  FOR  TAT 
IN   ENGLAND. 


In  Great  Britain  there  is  far  more 
counter-prescribing  by  pharmacists 
and  dispensing  by  physicians  than 
an  this  country.  Every  physician  who  can  aflFord  it, 
indeed,  apparently  has  a  dispensary  with  an  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
^brotherly  feeling  between  the  two  professions.  Not 
ilong  since  the  organized  medical  profession  induced 
the  government  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
extent  to  which  prescribing  was  done  by  the 
■"chemists." 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  by  1600  medical  offi- 
cers of  health,  who  furnished  particulars  concerning 
their  own  districts.  The  report  based  upon  the 
■information  supplied  by  these  medical  officers  con- 
stituted a  remarkable  attack  upon  pharmacists.  It 
-stated  that  "chemists"  do  not  know,  or  only  imper- 
fectly know,  the  diseases  they  treat,  and  that  conse- 
'quently  their  prescribing  is  for  the  most  part 
■superficial  and  directed  only  to  the  symptoms,  and  in 
some  instances  cases  are  referred  to  doctors  only  in 
time  for  them  to  give  a  certificate  of  death.  Infec- 
t:ious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whoop- 
ing-cough, diphtheria,  and  smallpox,  were  stated  to 
ht  frequently  overlooked  by  chemists,  and  outbreaks 
•of  infectious  diseases  were  attributed  to  this  cause. 
It  was  alleged  that  children's  skin  diseases  were 


wrongly  treated,  and  that  this  sometimes  necessitated 
a  prolonged  absence  from  school. 

The  treatment  of  infants'  diseases  by  chemists, 
according  to  this  report,  has  some  bearing  on  infant 
mortality.  Phthisis  and  cancer  in  the  early  stages 
are  sometimes  through  improper  treatment  aggra- 
vated, and  in  many  cases  become  too  advanced  for 
effectual  medical  or  surgical  treatment  afterward. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
pharmacists  were  up  in  arms  and  that  they  promptly 
resolved  to  ask  for  an  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  storage,  compounding,  and 
dispensing  of  medicines  are  carried  on  by  doctors. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  to  expect  the  government 
will  be  willing  to  make  such  an  inquiry  out  of  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  for  one  profession  is 
just  as  culpable  as  the  other  in  encroaching  upon  his 
neighbor's  preserves. 


More   or   less   consternation   has 

kX'USS  out.  f^"e"  "PO"  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  camp 
by  the  recent  State  supreme  court 
decision  in  Illinois  declaring  the  itinerant  vender 
law  unconstitutional.  The  court  held  in  the  first 
place  that  since  there  are  no  restrictions  in  Illinois 
on  the  sale  of  proprietary  medicines,  the  itinerant 
vender  could  not  properly  be  prevented  from  selling 
them.  It  declared  in  the  second  place  that  ^  license 
fee  of  $100  a  month  was  practically  prohibitory,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  statute  was  to  give  the  drug- 
gists of  the  State  a  monopoly  without  in  any  way 
conserving  the  health  of  the  public.  If  we  remem- 
ber correctly,  a  similar  law  in  the  west,  possibly  in 
Minnesota,  was  declared  unconstitutional  two  or 
three  years  ago  for  the  second  reason  now  advanced 
in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  law  has  heretofore  been 
considered  a  model  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  people,  and 
its  duplication  in  other  States  has  been  urged  for 
several  years.  The  decision  comes  just  when  the 
sessions  of  several  of  the  State  legislatures  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  when  similar  measures  are 
pending  here  and  there.  The  problem  will  evidently 
have  to  be  tackled  from  a  different  angle,  but  it 
seems  rather  late  to  do  anything  now  until  another 
year.  h^         *         * 


SATIRIZING 
EARLY  CLOSING. 


Out  in  Spokane,  Washington,  a 
movement  has  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
early  and  Sunday  closing  by  the  druggists  of  the 
city.    This  has  evidently  interested  the  newspapers 


I .,.,..„..,. 

appeared   recently   in  the   Sunday  edition   of  the 

Kokesman  Rcziezv  of  Spokane,  together  with  the 
•ses  which  were  printed  under  it : 
1 
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Oh!  father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me  now. 
The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  ten. 

You've  broken  the  Sabbath  and  mother's  poor  heart. 
And  baby  won't  know  you   again  1 

Oh!  what  do  we  care  for  the  sale  of  a  sponge, 

A  tooth-brush,  a  stamp  or  a  pill? 
Our   Sundays   without  you  are  awfully   sad 

And  mother,  I  fear,  will  be  ill. 

The  lawyers  are  saying  there's  grounds  for  divorce, 

And  I'll  have  a  stepfather  then. 
So  lock  up  the  drug  store  each  Sunday  at  12, 

And  make  us  all  happy  again. 


THE 
HALLBERG   FUND 


A  gratifying  number  of  responses 
have  been  made  to  the  request  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation that  contributions  be  made  to  the  Hallberg 
fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  $3500  mortgage  on 
the  family  residence  in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Hallberg 
and  her  young  son  Carl.  The  Chicago  Veteran 
Druggists'' Association,  always  an  ardent  advocate 
of  every  humanitarian  movement,  generously  con- 
tributed $500.  The  contributions  from  individuals 
have  been  fairly  numerous,  and  the  local  committees 
of  -the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  planning  a  systematic  canvass 
in  the  interest  of  the  fund.  Everybody  realizes  that 
Professor  Hallberg  devoted  himself  with  complete 
surrender  to  the  welfare  of  American  pharmacy. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  that  he  neglected 
his  own  private  interests,  and  therefore  left  his 
family  without  proper  protection.     Under  the  cir- 


cumstances it  is  only  meet  and  proper  that  pharmacy 
should  pay  Professor  Hallberg's  family  the  debt 
which  it  owed  to  the  Professor  himself. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
matters!  ^-  ^'  ^-  ^y  holding  its  regular 

mid-winter  meeting  in  Chicago, 
seems  to  have  tackled  the  work  of  the  organization 
with  customary  vim  and  energy.  Plans  were  laid 
for  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  regular 
activities,  and  two  new  features  were  decided  upon. 
A  free  employment  bureau  will  be  established,  and 
a  "greater  legal  department"  will  be  created.  So 
far  as  the  latter  is  concerned.  Judge  Errant  will 
render  assistance  to  local  and  State  associations  with 
reference  to  litigation,  legislation  and  the  like.  He 
will  also  supply  information  regarding  subjects  of 
this  kind  to  dues-paid  individuals. 

The  Executive  Committee  likewise  decided  upon 
the  inauguration  of  a  vigorous  membership  cam- 
paign. The  field  force  of  organizers  will  not  be 
increased  for  the  present,  but  an  aggressive  method 
of  going  after  new  members  by  mail  will  be  worked 
out  by  an  expert  and  will  be  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor  and  determination.  The  slogan  is  to  be  10,000 
new  members  in  1911! 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Milwaukee,  Rochester,  and  Cedar 
Point  were  considered,  but  Niagara  was  finally 
selected  because  of  its  central  location,  desirable 
hotel  rates  on  the  American  plan,  and  the  offer  of 
several  desirable  features  gratis. 


These  are  bad  days  for  flavoring 

ABOU?EXTiicTsi    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  "^^  propedy 
labeled.     In  the  last  annual  report 

of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Connecticut 
we  find  mention  of  a  large  number  of  prosecutions 
where  lemon,  vanilla  and  other  flavoring  extracts 
were  discovered  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  State 
law.  So-called  "Extract  of  Lemon"  was  variously 
condemned  because  it  contained  no  lemon  oil  at  all, 
or  because  the  content  of  oil  was  too  small,  or 
because  the  product  was  artificially  colored.  "Ex- 
tract of  Vanilla"  was  deemed  illegal  usually  because 
it  was  misbranded,  preparations  made  of  vanillin 
and  coumarin  not  being  properly  labeled.  There  is 
no  objection  under  most  State  laws  to  products  of 
this  kind  if  the  titles  are  not  misleading  and  dis- 
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honest.  Among  other  flavoring  essences  falling 
under  the  ban  of  the  law  were  peppermint,  orange, 
ginger,  and  the  like.  It  pays  to  tell  the  truth  these 
days! 

Here's  a  brand  new  proposition! 
WELL!  WELL!       Dqwu  in  Bostou,  where  some  of 

WHAT  NEXT?  ,        ^  .  ,  .'  ,  ,.  , 

the  latest  ideas  m  public  reform 
have  been  adopted,  the  reformers  want  a  municipal 
drug  store!  Not  long  since  a  good  old-fashioned 
"town  meeting"  was  held  in  the  City  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  citizens  to  tell  the  mayor 
and  Council  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  have. 
The  municipal  drug-store  idea  was  advanced  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  medicines  at  all  hours,  and  at  the  cost 
price — or  at  least  as  near  to  that  figure  as  possible. 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  jollied  the  citizens  along  by  ap- 
proving the  general  principle  involved,  but  declared 
that  to  establish  such  an  institution  was  not  within 
the  power  of  the  City  Council.  He  suggested  that 
the  matter  be  taken  up  with  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  The  latter  body  will  of  course  grant 
the  request  right  away — yes? 


cocaine  for  years  from  a  large  chemical  house.  Over 

400  ounces  of  the  stuff  have  been  traced  to  him  by 

the  detectives  of  the  Board.      The  jury  rendered  a 

verdict  of  guilty  without  leaving  the  box,  and  Judge 

Carr  evidently  thought  that  Ashmead  needed  a  little 

compulsory  leisure  in  which  to  think  the  matter 

over. 

♦         *         * 


COUNTER- 
PRESCRIBING. 


An  interesting  judgment  has  just 
been  rendered  in  Canada  against 
a  druggist.  It  seems  that  a  cus- 
tomer asked  a  clerk  for  a  bottle  of  a  particular 
proprietary  liniment,  whereupon  the  clerk  told  him 
that  he  had  something  which  would  prove  to  be 
much  more  effective  for  the  purpose.  The  patron 
purchased  it,  but  upon  using  it  he  found  that  it 
caused  him  severe  pain.  He  promptly  brought  suit, 
declaring  that  he  suffered  for  two  months  from  the 
effects  of  the  liniment,  and  insisting  that  he  ought  to 
have  about  $500  to  make  things  square.  In  the 
meantime  the  owner  of  the  store  had  died,  and  his 
heirs  had  become  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff 
won  the  case,  but  the  judge  reduced  the  damages  to 
$150  with  costs. 


There  has  been  considerable  dif- 
"EXPERfENCE."  ^ereuce  of  opinion  in  Pennsyl- 
vania over  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "drug-store  experience."  The  Board  of 
Pharmacy  has  been  inclined  to  insist  that  this  liter- 
ally means  experience  in  a  real  drug  store  and  not 
in  a  hospital.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State, 
however,  has  recently  ruled  that  a  candidate  who 
had  his  experience  in  a  government  medical  dis- 
pensary had  complied  sufficiently  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  This  decision  seems  to  us  sound, 
as  we  declared  editorially  some  months  ago. 

*     *     * 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Phar- 
i^jr'.^.J^i^TS?^^?^.  macy,    in    its   commendatory   en- 

SELLING  "DOPE!"  -"  .    -^ 

forcement  of  the  anti-cocame  law, 
has  succeeded  in  putting  into  jail  for  nine  months 
one  Benjamin  Ashmead,  who  is,  startlingly  enough, 
himself  a  government  inspector  of  drugs!  The 
testimony  showed  that  Ashmead  had  been  buying 


Every  once  in  a  while  some  drug- 

"^^ou^'ign'**^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  nibble  at  a  hold-up  prop- 
osition of  one  kind  or  other. 
Several  pharmacists  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  re- 
cently been  caught  by  a  manufacturing  concern  in 
Ohio.  They  thought  they  were  signing  an  order  for 
a  line  of  new  specialties  on  commission,  but  when 
it  was  too  late  they  discovered  that  they  had  actually 
signed  notes  which  the  manufacturing  firm  had  dis- 
counted! The  old  injunction,  "look  before  you 
leap,"  might  well  be  paraphrased  thus:  "Read  be- 
fore you  sign." 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  course  in  commercial  training, 
has  inaugurated  a  special  course  of  weekly  lectures 
given  by  outside  speakers.  The  special  course  was 
opened  on  March  20  by  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy^  who  was  invited  to  address  the 
second  and  third  year  men  on  the  subject  of  busi- 
ness records. 
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RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PHARMACY. 


r 

^^Some  very  good  people  in  pharmacy  fear  that 
legislative  and  other  restrictions  on  the  practice  of 
the  calling  are  becoming  altogether  too  great  in 
number  and  too  intolerable  in  character.  Liquor 
laws,  anti-narcotic  statutes,  carbolic  acid  ordinances, 
pure  food  and  drug  acts,  and  measures  of  various 
kinds  seem  to  be  crowding  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  So  keenly  was  this  felt  that  at  the 
Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  September 
last  the  cry  was  often  heard:  "If  this  thing  keeps 
up  what  freedom  w-ill  be  left  to  us?  What  right 
will  remain  to  conduct  our  business  as  honorable 
men?  How  long  will  it  be  before  nothing  can  be 
sold  over  our  counters  except  on  a  physician's  pre- 
scription?" More  recently  we  have  seen  a  page 
and  a  half  fulmination  in  one  of  the  pharmaceutical 
journals  uttering  the  same  cry  and  forecasting  the 
day  when  physicians'  prescriptions  would  be  re- 
quired for  every  petty  transaction  in  the  drug 
store. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  take  quite  so  pessi- 
mistic a  view  of  the  outlook.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  are  days  of  statutory  restrictions. 
What  might  be  called  individual  liberty  is  being 
surrounded  more  and  more  by  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  with  limitations  of  one  kind 
and  another.  More  and  more  the  interests  of  the 
individual  are  made  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  a  healthy  type  of  socialism  is 
permeating  our  government  structure.  A  higher 
standard  of  morality  and  honesty  is  being  demand- 
ed, and  this  demand  is  seeking  expression  in  legis- 
lation. What  the  Federal  government  is  striving 
to  do  with  the  trusts  and  the  railroads  is  merely 
another  form  of  a  wide-spread  movement  which 
has  for  its  basic  inspiration  a  desire  to  give  better 
protection  to  all  the  people. 

Unfortunately  such  movements  and  such  legisla- 
tion have  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  If  a  few  members  of  any  calling  vio- 
late the  laws  of  honesty,  ethics  or  square  dealing,  it 
is  too  often  assumed  that  the  entire  calling  is  guilty 
of  the  same  practices  and  that  every  member  of  it 
must  be  so  tied  up  with  restrictions  as  to  compel 


morality  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  The  good 
men  must  therefore  be  surrounded  with  restrictions 
because  the  bad  men  abuse  their  privileges,  and 
there  is  no  easy  way  of  separating  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of 
the  dififerent  States  themselves;  because  North  Da- 
kota or  Nevada  has  loose  divorce  laws,  because 
New  Jersey  has  loose  corporation  laws,  the  other 
States  are  threatened  with  a  certain  loss  of  their 
independence  by  the  demand  of  the  "new  national- 
ism" that  greater  powers  be  centralized  in  the  na- 
tional government  in  order  that  the  weak  links  in 
the  chain  may  be  removed. 

We  in  pharmacy  will  suffer  no  greater  restric- 
tions than  are  imposed  upon  men  in  every  other 
calling,  and  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  move  with  the 
tide  instead  of  in  opposition  to  it.  We  ought  not, 
it  is  true,  to  accept  every  hobble  which  may  be 
placed  around  us;  we  must  be  alive  to  protect  our 
best  interests;  but  we  must  show  our  good  faith 
and  disarm  suspicion  by  proving  an  eagerness  to 
correct  our  own  evils,  to  punish  our  own  malefac- 
tors, and  to  approve  of  every  legal  restriction  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 


A  MOVE  TO  POPULARIZE  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA 

AND  EDUCATE  THE  PEOPLE  IN 

STANDARDIZATION. 

In  reading  "The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  we  were  struck  to  run  across  a  mention  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  So  seldom  is  this  word  found 
in  general  literature !  But  our  wonder  ceased  upon 
remembering  that  the  author,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  had  been  a  physician  and  for  thirty  years 
was  a  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  never  men- 
tioned in  lay  literature?  Isn't  it  unfortunate? 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  people  generally  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  book? 
R.  D.  Lamie,  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of 
Michigan,  believes  that  there  ought  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  among  druggists  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "U.  S.  P."  Every  one 
should  know  what  that  authority  stands  for.  It 
w^ould  be  asking  too  much  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to 
request  an  appropriation  of,  say,  $3000  for  ads.  in 
papers  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  carry  on 
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an  educational  campaign.     Nor  would  that  be  nec- 
essary. 

What  druggists  can  do  is  to  have  the  letters 
"U.  S.  P."  on  the  labels  of  packages  wherever  the 
contents  permit  it.  Let  proprietors  in  their  indi- 
vidual advertising,  in  their  circulars  and  newspaper 
announcements,  have  some  mention  of  pharmaco- 
poeial  standards.  This  is  perfectly  feasible.  If  a 
druggist  observes  the  official  requirements,  what  is 
to  be  lost  in  mentioning  the  fact?  Once  make  this 
movement  general  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  Pharmacopoeia  would  be  far  better  known  than 
it  is  now.  The  book  would  come  to  stand  for 
something  in  the  lay  mind. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  a  popularization  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia?  A  lot.  It  would  raise  the  drug- 
gist a  peg  or  two  in  the  esteem  of  the  masses.  It 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  habit  of  judging  a  drug 
store,  not  by  the  quality  of  the  goods,  but  instead 
by  the  lowness  of  the  price.  A  scrupulous  druggist 
may  sell  an  essence  of  peppermint  containing  ten 
per  cent  oil.  But  if  his  competitor  chooses  to  pre- 
pare a  seven  or  even  a  three  per  cent  essence,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him,  providing  he  indicates 
the  strength  on  the  label. 

The  trouble  is  just  here.  People  have  not  been 
educated  to  read  the  strengths  of  drugs  on  the 
label.  "U.  S.  P.,"  "N.  F.,"  and  percentage  compo- 
sitions in  general  are  things  unknown  to  the  lay 
mind.  What  is  the  result?  A.  sells  a  spirit  of 
gaultheria  containing  the  official  amount  of  oil,  5 
per  cent.  B.  has  only  3  per  cent  of  oil  in  his  prep- 
aration and  can  therefore  charge  less.  Obviously 
A.  suffers  by  the  seeming  disparity  of  prices.  All 
this  is  very  unjust  to  the  man  who  observes  the 
U.  S.  P.  requirements.  A  woman  may  pay  Y5 
cents  for  a  pint  of  vanilla  extract  in  one  store  and 
later  buy  the  same  quantity  for  a  half  dollar  from 
another.  At  once  she  concludes  that  she  is  getting 
more  for  her  money  from  the  second  fellow.  But 
the  differences  of  drug  strength  may  more  than 
account  for  a  disparity  of  25  cents  in  the  price  of 
the  two  vanillas. 

There  should  be  some  way  of  acquainting  cus- 
tomers with  the  variable  strengths  of  vanilla  ex- 
tracts. This  could  be  accomplished  by  a  campaign 
of  education  among  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
pharmaceutical  standardization.  If  retail  automo- 
bile agencies  can  talk  about  standardization  of  the 
parts  in  an  automobile  in  their  public  advertise- 
ments, why  can't  a  retail  druggist  proceed  along 


parallel  lines?  Let  the  man  who  sells  strictly  U. 
S.  P.  goods  tell  the  people  so  in  his  advertising. 
The  more  men  and  women  know  about  official 
standards,  the  better  it  will  be  for  druggists  who 
observe  them. 

CYANIDES  OR  PTOMAINES— WHICH? 
'  There  has  been  an  alarming  number  of  ptomaine 
poisonings  in  the  past  few  years.  Curses  have  been 
heaped  upon  canned  goods.  Cold  storage  has  been 
denounced  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  affecting  hu- 
mankind, and  recourse  has  been  taken  to  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  to  stop  the  sale  of  decomposed 
products. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  the  papers  fail  to 
chronicle  a  case  of  alleged  ptomaine  poisoning,  and 
of  course  it  is  usually  attributed  to  mock  turtle 
soup,  oysters,  or  canned  meats,  and  with  that  passed 
over. 

Now  we  hear  that  many  of  these  cases,  instead 
of  resulting  from  ptomaines,  are  due  to  our  old 
enemy  potassium  cyanide.  The  polishes  used  to 
clean  coffee-pots  and  other  articles  of  silver  often 
contain  this  dangerous  salt.  After  cleaning  the 
silverware,  hotel  employees  are  not  careful  to  rinse 
each  container  repeatedly  in  fresh  water  before  dry- 
ing it,  with  the  result  that  cyanide  is  ingested  with 
the  food.  The  hotel  guest  drinks  it  in  his  coffee. 
A  pretty  note,  indeed ! 

While  this  explanation  may  satisfy  our  scientific 
curiosity,  it  is  poor  consolation  for  the  bodily  suf- 
fering. Fortunately,  new  devices  are  being  intro- 
duced to  clean  silverware  in  which  the  cyanide  is 
completely  eliminated.  Zinc  plates  do  the  work. 
Not  only  do  they  take  the  place  of  toxic  agents,  but 
they  remove  also  the  necessity  of  scouring  the  sil- 
verware. A  few  rinsings  and  all  the  tarnish  is 
removed.  The  silverware  takes  on  a  bright  luster 
without  becoming  a  carrier  of  poison. 

But  what  of  the  druggist  who  makes  and  sells  a 
silver  polish  at  a  good  profit? 


AN  INVITATION. 

The  photographs  of  druggists'  homes  reproduced 
in  the  Bulletin  lately  have  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
contributions  for  the  series.  If  you  have  a  resi- 
dence that  you  are  proud  of  for  either  its  beauty  or 
its  home-like  attractiveness,  we  should  be  happy  to 
receive  a  picture  of  it. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  PROPRIETOR  OF  FOUR 
STORES. 

The  remarkable  pharmacy  recently  established  in 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  We  are  showing  a  full- 
page  view  of  it  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of  the 


Frederick  K.  James. 

Bulletin,,  and  a  mere  glance  at  the  picture  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  pharmacy  represents  the 
latest  achievement  in  the  perfection  of  drug-store 
art. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  of  general  interest  to  note 
that  Frederick  K.  James,  the  proprietor  of  the  Astor 
Pharmacy,  has  three  other  prosperous  establish- 
ments in  New  York  City.  The  original  store, 
opened  in  1890,  is  at  8th  Avenue  and  44th  Street, 
and  here  Mr.  James  retains  his  office  and  keeps  his 
headquarters.  Of  the  other  two  stores  one  is  at  the 
corner  of  46th  Street  and  Broadway,  and  the  second 
at  the  corner  of  8th  Avenue  and  113th  Street.  In 
addition  to  these  large  and  growing  establishments, 
Mr.  James  also  has  a  laboratory  where  he  makes 
something  like  300  toilet  articles  and  household 
remedies,  many  of  which  are  sold  on  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  James  comes  honestly  enough  by  his  efficiency 
in  the  drug  business.  Beginning  in  1883  with 
James  A.  Hart  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  he  afterwards 


attended  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  as  an  honor 
man  in  the  class  of  1889.  He  began  for  himself 
the  next  year,  and  since  then  his  expansion  has  been 
gradual  and  continuous.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  College,  the  New  York  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  various  other  pharma- 
ceutical societies.  He  is  a  member  also  of  the 
Ancient  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  724.  Finding  time 
for  recreation  amid  so  busy  a  life,  he  is  an  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  Fox  Hills  Golf  Club. 

The  new  pharmacy  in  the  Hotel  Astor  represents 
a  big  investment  and  more  or  less  of  an  experiment, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  James  will 
make  of  it  one  of  his  customary  successes. 


THREE  FAIR  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

A  neat  tribute  to  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the 
women  members  of  the   Vermont  State  Pharma- 


MlSS  AgNKS  J.  QUINLAN. 


ceutical 
meeting 


Association  was  paid  at  the  last  annual 
when  three  of  their  number  were  elected 
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first,  second,  and  third  vice-presidents  of  the  asso- 
ciation. These  three  interesting  officials  are  Miss 
Agnes  J.  Quinlan  of  Bennington,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Cheney 


\ 


Miss  Elizabeth  Gregg. 


Mrs.  a.  L.  Cheney. 


of  Morrisville,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gregg  of  Ben- 
nington. We  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  the 
portraits  of  all  three,  and  we  would  gently  suggest 
at  the  same  time  that  Vermont  rather  has  the  best 
of  any  other  State  pharmaceutical  association  in 
the  country. 

ANOTHER  DRUGGIST   IN   POLITICS. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  during  the  past 
few  months  about  druggists  in  public  office,  and 
we  have  been  very  gratified  to  know  how  many 
representatives  of  the  drug  trade  have  been  elected 
to  positions  of  importance  in  the  community.     In 


Chas.  D.  Johnson. 


the  December  Bulletin  we  printed  a  portrait  of 
Chas.  D,  Johnson,  among  many  other  pharmacists 
whose  candidacies  proved  successful  in  the  Novem- 


ber election.  We  are  showing  Mr.  Johnson's 
likeness  again  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers 
a  few  interesting  details  regarding  his  political  ex- 
periences. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Blue  Earth  county, 
Minnesota,  in  1859,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Mankato  in  that  State.  In  1877  he  went 
to  Brainerd,  and  during  the  thirty-three  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  that  town.  Now  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
political  experience :  He  served  as  postmaster  four 
years,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  seven 
years,  and  during  four  years  of  the  latter  period 
was  president  of  the  Council.  After  these  evidences 
of  public  trust  and  support  Mr.  Johnson  became  a 
candidate  last  fall  for  the  State  Senate  and  was 
elected.  As  a  representative  of  the  drug  trade  of 
Minnesota  at  the  State  Capitol  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  protect  and  advance  its  interests. 


SUCCESSFUL  IN  POLITICS  AND  PHARMACY. 

That  politics  and  pharmacy  make  a  homogeneous 
mixture  has  been  proved  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch — Thomas  W.  White  of  Newton  Upper  Falls, 


Thomas  W.  White. 

Mass.  And  yet  Mr.  White  is  only  35  years  old. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Newton  high  school  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy.  He 
entered  the  drug  business  at  the  age  of  15  and 
became  a  proprietor  at  the  age  of  21.  At  the  age 
of  28  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Newton  Board 
of  Aldermen,  and  he  served  in  that  body  for  five 
years.     At  the  end  of  this  period,  in  1909,  he  was 
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elected  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  was  reelected  in  1910. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  clubs  and  organizations  to 
which  Mr.  White  belongs  is  a  rather  formidable 
task,  but  we  might  as  well  begin.  Here  are  some 
of  them :  The  Massachusetts  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  The  Newton  Club,  the  Newton  Play- 
ers' Club,  the  Middlesex  Club,  the  Massachusetts 
Club,  the  Boston  City  Club,  and  the  Oddfellows 
Encampment.  He  is  a  Mason,  a  Knight  Templar, 
a  Mystic  Shriner,  and  several  other  things.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  White  is  a  good  fellow  as  well  as  a  good 
druggist  and  a  good  politician.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
Huent  and  forceful  speaker,  and  his  capacity  for 
wit  and  repartee  has  put  him  in  demand  as  an 
after-dinner  orator. 

Yes,  Mr.  White  is  a  Republican. 


THE  NEW  STATE  ANALYST  IN  MICHIGAN. 

There  have  recently  been  some  changes  in  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  the  State  of 
^Tichigan.      Commissioner  Dame,   himself  a   new 


Fe&n  L.  Shannon. 

appointee  of  Governor  Osborn,  has  selected  Fern 
L.  Shannon  as  State  Analyst  to  have  charge  of  the 
dairy  and  food  laboratory.  Mr.  Shannon's  train- 
ing seems  to  have  fitted  him  admirably  for  this 
important  position.     Graduating  first  from  the  high 


school  in  Camden,  Michigan,  he  spent  one  year  at 
Hillsdale  College,  and  then  took  the  four-year 
course  in  pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  was  graduated  two  years  ago  with  the  degree  of 
B.S.,  and  since  that  time  has  been  instructor  in  drug 
and  food  analysis  at  the  University.  So  successful 
was  his  work,  and  so  level-headed  was  the  young 
man  generally,  that  Dr.  Schlotterbeck  and  Dr. 
Stevens  warmly  indorsed  'him  for  State  Analyst 
when  asked  to  recommend  an  efficient  candidate. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Shannon  is  anxious  to 
have  it  known  that  in  his  relations  to  the  retail 
druggists  of  Michigan  he  will  follow  out  the  policy 
established  by  his  predecessor,  Floyd  I.  Robison — a 
policy  of  education  and  assistance  rather  than  per- 
secution and  annoyance. 


BARNUM  AND  BAILEY  OUTDONE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  now  ask  that  you  turn 
the  next  page  of  this  journal  and  permit  us  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  greatest  collection 
of  highbrows  the  country  affords.  We  refer  to 
our  competitors  and  friends — the  other  pharma- 
ceutical editors.  These  men  represent  the  gray 
matter  of  pharmacy — the  concentrated  extract  of 
the  Cerebellum  Pharmaceuticum.  They  may  not 
look  it,  but  it  is  only  a  simple  fact,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  they  hold  the  destiny  of  the  calling 
in  their  hands.  Legislative  committees  in  pharmacy 
may  think  they  secure  the  passage  of  laws.  Teachers 
may  beguile  themselves  pleasantly  with  the  assump- 
tion that  they  plant  the  seeds  of  education  in  which 
lies  the  best  hope  of  the  future.  Association  leaders 
may  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that 
they  are  forming  pharmaceutical  opinion  and 
achieving  pharmaceutical  reforms.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  these  are  delusions  all.  The  men  we 
show  on  the  next  two  pages  of  this  journal  are  the 
real  powers  behind  the  throne — the  real  educators — 
the  real  leaders — the  real  molders  of  opinion — the 
real  goods  in  every  particular. 

Step  right  this  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
big  show  is  on.  Positively  the  only  appearance  in 
public — the  one  and  only  performance.  Walk 
right  in.  Admission  is  free.  We  make  no  charge 
for  the  greatest  intellectual  exhibition  of  the  cen- 
tury— nay,  more,  the  most  marvelous  variety  of 
intelligence  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
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Henry  Kraemer,  editor  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy. 


J.  C.  Hagar,  editor  of  The  Apothe- 
cary. 


G.  E.  Gibbard,  editor  Canadian  Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 


Caswell  A.  Mayo,  editor  American 
Druggist. 


Thomas  J.  Keenan,  associate  editor  American 
Druggist. 


Ephraim  D.  Irvine,  editor  Western 
Druggist. 


Francis  B.  Hays,  editor  Druggists 
Circular. 


Hugo  Kantrowitz,  manager  Apotheker 
Zeitung. 

Our  Jealous  Rivals- -May  They  Prosper! 


E.  J.  Kennedy,  editor  Pharmaceutical 
Era. 
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G.  A.  Welch,  editor  Northwestern 
Druggist. 


E.   G.  Eberle,  editor  Southern  Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 


Albert  Schneider,  editor  Pacific  Pharma- 
cist. 


Henry  M.  Whelpley,  editor  Meyer  Brothers 
Druggist. 


Charles  M.  Carr,  editor  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes. 


Walter  L.  Lingenfelder.  editor  Voice  of  thel 
Retail  Druggist. 


Charles  W.  Parsons,  editor  the  Practical 
Druggist. 


Harry  B.  Mason,  editor  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy. 

Oar  Jealoas  Rivals— May  They  Prosper! 


John  Helfman.  assistant  editor  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy. 
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E.  H.  Ladish  of  Chicago  has  a  bachelor  apartment  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  first  building.    The  children  belong  to  the  neighbors. 


Gus  Lindvall.  a  familiar  attendant  upon  meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
owns  and  occupies  this  residence  at  1303  13th  Street,  Moline.  111. 


The  dining-room  in  the  home  of  Charles  H.  Mc  Conn  ell,  4417  Ellis 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


The  parlor  in  the   McConnell  residence,  eloborately  done  in  the 
Venetian  Renaissance  style. 


Residence  of  Charles  Holzhauer,  corner  High  and  Spruce  Streets, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  garden  of  which  is  seen  in  the  next  picture. 


Charles  W.  Holzhauer,  a  son  associated  in  business  with  his  father^ 
occupies  this  home  adjoining  the  parental  residence. 


Homes  of  well-known  drn^^lsts. 
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Dr.  J.O.  Schlotterbeck,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy'of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1319  Cambridge  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Charles  H.  Huhn,  ex-president  of  the  N.  A  R.  D.  and  the  A.  D.  S. 
1224  Chestnut  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


F.    Cooban,    Sr.,    member  of  the  firm  of  B.   S.   Cooban    &    Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


Harvey  I.  Leith.  treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  83  Niagara  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Edward  A   Sayre  and  family  group  at  the  Sayre  home,  100  Henry 
Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 


George  C.  Bartells,  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, Camp  Point.  III.,  with  bis  family  on  the  porch. 


Homes  of  well*known  drn^i^lsts. 
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[Picture  made  especially  for  the  Bulletin  of  Phasmacy.] 
Dru^^ists  Photographed  in  Their  Stores. 

2.    Dr.  Clement  B.  Lowe,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Prof.  James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

One  of  the  sanest,  soundest,  most  patriotic  pharmacists  and  best-loved  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
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HOW  THEY  USE  THEIR  WINDOWS. 

Several  Dru^^ists  Describe  Their  Methods — The    Importance  of    Re|{ularity  in  Chanijin^  the  Exhibits 

— What  Articles  Make  Attractive  Displays — Linking  Trims  to  Newspaper  Advertlsin|{ — 

Specific  Instances  of  Lar^e  Sales  Accomplished  Through  the  Window. 


To  dwell  on  the  value  of  window  displays  in  a  vague  and  general  way  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
symposium.  Several  druggists  discuss  the  subject  from  their  own  practical  view-points.  Some  of  them 
cite  specific  instances  of  goods  sold  through  this  form  of  advertising — goods  that  otherwise  would  have 
remained  on  the  shelf.  Ours  is  a  busy  world  and  these  are  busy  days,  but  every  now  and  then  some 
fellow  hits  upon  a  scheme  that  really  stops  the  passing  crowd  and  bids  the  people :  "Come  in."  In  the 
following  contributions  will  be  found  several  plans  of  just  such  drawing  force.  Read  them. — The 
Editors. 


CHARLES  W.  HOLZHAUER,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

We   usually    change   the    trim    in   our    windows 


weekly,  except  when  conditions  warrant  a  longer 
period,  and  we  always  make  the  change  on  the  same 
day  if  possible,  having  the  window  cleaned  out  on 
the  night  before  and  ready  for  the  new  material  the 


Chas.  W.  Holzhauer. 


next  morning.  Candy  displays  we  never  continue 
longer  than  a  week,  because  if  people  constantly  see 
the  same  goods  in  the  window  for  a  long  period  they 
will  get  the  idea  that  our  stock  is  not  fresh.  If  a 
brush  or  sundry  trim  is  doing  well  we  frequently 
let  it  run  several  weeks,  and  exceptionally  good 
and  novel  displays  we  have  continued  for  three 
weeks  straight. 


We  display  in  our  windows  only  such  goods  as 
yield  an  adequate  return,  our  own  specialties,  sun- 
dries, and  occasionally  a  purely  drug  display  or  a 
fountain  window.  If  an  outside  concern  wishes  us 
to  make  a  display  of  their  goods,  and  the  article  is 
a  legitimate  one,  we  will  frequently  make  an 
arrangement  with  them,  they  giving  us  a  cash  con- 
sideration, or  an  equixalent  in  goods,  which  will  at 
least  equal  the  profit  we  would  get  from  a  similar 
display  of  our  own  preparations. 

We  often  use  newspaper  space,  calling  attention 
to  our  windows,  and  find  that  it  pays. 

UNITY  NECESSARY. 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  window  trim  is  only 
one  article  at  a  time.  We  never  make  a  display  of 
a  dozen  articles  at  once.  The  passer-by,  on  glanc- 
ing at  such  a  display,  carries  away  nothing  with 
him,  but  if  there  is  only  one  article,  and  that  is 
prominently  shown,  he  can't  possibly  help  but  see 
it;  and  though  he  is  not  in  a  buying  mood  at  the 
time,  when  he  does  require  that  article  he  will 
remember  having  seen  it  in  our  window.  This  we 
have  seen  demonstrated  time  and  time  again. 
People  call  for  goods  that  we .  displayed  months 
before.  By  showing  only  one  article  at  a  time,  the 
impression  is  also  created  that  a  large  business  is 
being  done  in  that  article,  particularly  if  you  have  a 
liberal  quantity  of  the  thing  displayed. 

THE  window's  selling  VALUE. 

We  find  that  window  displays  pay  handsomely, 
and  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  them,  be- 
cause aside  from  the  goods  that  they  sell,  windows 
reflect  more  than  anything  else  the  character  of  the 
store.      I  could  overload  you  with  exact  figures  of 
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the  quantity  of  goods  we  have  disposed  of  through 
our  windows,  but  one  or  two  instances  will  suffice. 
Every  spring  we  make  a  display  of  sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar  tablets.  This  will  be  the  fourth 
year  we  have  used  exactly  the  same  display.  Here 
are  the  figures  for  1909  and  1910 : 

Sold  during  two  weeks  display  April,  1909,  778  10-cent  boxes 

and  89  25-cent  boxes. 
Sold  during  two  weeks  display  April,  1910,  1080  10-cent  boxes 

and  168  25-cent  boxes. 

These  figures  do  not  include  goods  sold  after  the 
display  was  taken  out  of  the  window.  The  demand 
kept  up  along  into  the  hot  summer  months. 


GEO.  A.  SKELLY,  MINERAL  POINT,  WIS. 

The  professional  window  dresser  advises  a  change 
of  trim  about  every  seven  days.  With  the  average 
pharmacy  it  may  not  always  be  convenient  to  make 
the  shift  quite  so  often,  although  I  would  advise 
adhering  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  time.  Of 
course,  occasionally  one  is  justified  in  extending  the 
time  of  display  to  two  weeks  in  case  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  show,  but  this  I  would  consider  the 
extreme  limit.  It  is  well  to  be  systematic  with  the 
work.  Have  a  regular  time  for  the  changes  and 
follow  it  as  closely  as  possible.  Different  stores  will 
vary  as  to  the  most  convenient  days  in  which  to 
conduct  this  branch  of  the  store's  routine,  and  that 
matter  can  best  be  adjusted  by  the  person  in  charge 
to  fit  each  particular  case. 

VARIETY  MUST   BE  OBSERVED. 

Vary  the  displays.  Don't  fall  into  the  rut  of 
everlastingly  showing  the  same  articles.  Every 
pharmacy  carries  a  sufficient  line  of  merchandise  to 
make  an  indefinite  amount  of  trims.  Be  seasonable. 
It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  enumerate  items  for 
window  displays,  but  for  the  guidance  of  the  be- 
ginner the  following  suggest  themselves:  Paints, 
brushes,  stationery,  wall-paper,  rubber  goods,  books, 
toilet  articles,  perfumes,  fountain  pens,  shaving  sup- 
plies, chemicals,  crude  drugs,  etc.  This  merchandise 
is  mentioned  as  an  example,  it  being  understood,  that 
all  pharmacies  do  not  carry  all  the  foregoing  lines. 
Devote  a  little  study  to  this  particular  branch  and 
you  will  soon  develop  the  faculty  of  not  being  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  the  window  will  be  used  for  next. 
Plan  your  work  ahead  a  short  time. 

A  most  excellent  opportunity  is  presented  to  the 
pharmacist  to  connect  directly  his  newspaper  display 


ads.  or  announcements  to  his  show  window.  Call 
the  public's  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
certain  article  on  exhibit,  especially  if  you  have 
something  good  at  a  special  figure.  Feature 
new  goods  often  in  this  manner,  and  thereby  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  the  impression  that  you 
are  running  an  up-to-date  store,  and  are  continually 
stocking  the  new  and  late  novelties. 

SOME  ESSENTIALS. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  window  trim  are :  Avoid 
giving  an  overdrawn  or  crowded  appearance.  Don't 
try  to  display  half  a  dozen  lines  at  a  time.  Confine 
yourselves  strictly  to  one.  Place  a  sufficient  amount 
of  goods  on  show  to  make  an  attractive  trim — that 
is,  make  it  showy  and  yet  not  overdone.  If  the 
articles  shown  are  small,  arrange  them  in  a  neat  and 
catchy  shape,  in  squares,  diamonds,  etc.  Line  them 
up  with  a  straight  edge,  so  that  they  are  true  and 
symmetrical.  Attention  to  these  small  details  will 
attract  the  eye  of  the  passer,  and  especially  of 
women,  who  are  admirers  of  neatness.  Use  care  in 
selecting  contrasting  colors.  The  merchandise 
displayed  should  be  in  good  relief,  yet  not  in  ex- 
treme contrast.  Oftentimes  the  introduction  of 
two  or  three  neatly  cut-out  and  mounted  pictures 
will  add  materially  to  the  general  effect. 

No  mention  as  to  finish  or  style  of  work  has  been 
made  in  this  article,  no  word  as  to  dressing  the 
platform  or  the  background.  This  is  a  feature  that 
would  involve  the  use  of  considerable  space  and 
time.  To  the  amateur  I  would  suggest  the  pur- 
chase of  a  copy  of  "Window  Displays  for  Drug- 
gists," which  will  give  very  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions bearing  on  this  subject,  and  is  a  book  not  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  professional  as  well. 

PRICE  MARKS  IMPORTANT, 

And  now  for  what  is  considered  of  the  utmost 
value  in  window  work — the  price  mark.  Never 
make  a  display,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small, 
that  you  do  not  plainly  mark  the  price  of  the  article 
on  sale.  Unless  one  observes  this  point,  the  trim 
loses  a  large  percentage  of  its  effect. 

From  a  close  connection  with  window  trimming 
for  some  years  past,  I  can  say  without  any  hesita- 
tion that  the  pharmacist  who  is  overlooking  or 
neglecting  this  work  is  sacrificing  the  rnost  valuable 
space  of  his  store,  and  letting  go  by  default  a  most 
excellent  chance  of  increasing  his  bank  account. 
'Tis  true  every  pharmacy  cannot  support  a  pro- 
fessional trimmer ;  nor  is  that  to  be  expected.     The 
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rerage  store  will  have  some  one  connected  with  it 
10  can  devote  a  little  time  now  and  then  to  this 
iportant  branch  of  modern  pharmacy.  If  you 
have  not  already  given  this  matter  special  attention 
commence  in  a  small  way;  work  on  simple  displays 
at  first.  Study  shape,  colors,  spacing,  etc.,  and  you 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  your  progress. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  clerk  of  to-day  let  me  add 
the  following  suggestion :  Devote  some  of  your 
spare  moments  to  this  work.  You  will  increase 
your  value  to  your  employer,  and  if  you  become 
moderately  proficient  in  it,  it  will  materially  improve 
your  condition  as  an  all-around  man. 

SOME    DIRECT    RESULTS. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  direct  results  of  window  trimming.  Some 
time  since  we  bought  a  very  liberal  supply  of  initial 
stationery.  This  we  placed  on  sale  by  making  a 
good,  showy  trim.  The  selling  price  was  plainly 
marked  in  two  or  three  places.  It  seemed  to  have 
an  almost  instant  effect.  The  ladies  were  much 
interested  in  the  paper  and  a  liberal  sale  followed. 

It  is  surprising,  too,  the  number  of  bags  of  hore- 
hound  drops  we  sold  after  dumping  a  barrel  of  the 
goods  in  the  window.  The  people  apparently  could 
not  resist  the  temptation.  A  number  of  instances 
could  be  cited  to  show  the  direct  selling  power  of 
the  show  window. 

Brother  pharmacists,  make  your  trims  work  for 
you,  and  gain  the  extra  revenue  that  you  are 
entitled  to. 


H.  M.  CURRY,  ELLSWORTH,  KANS. 

We  change  our  window  trim  every  Friday  for 
this  reason :  Our  newspapers  being  weekly  issues 
only,  are  published  on  Thursday,  reaching  the 
majority  of  readers  On  Friday;  to  have  clean,  fresh 
window  displays  that  as  a  rule  connect  with  our 
advertisements  is  to  put  our  best  foot  forward  just 
at  the  time  when  the  thought  engendered  through 
the  advertising  is  fresh  in  their  minds. 

DISPLAYS  TO  CONFORM  WITH  OTHER  ADVERTISING. 

Having  probably  read  the  papers,  if  on  visiting 
town  the  following  day  or  two,  people  see  the  goods 
displayed,  with  show  cards  and  prices  that  recall  the 
ad.,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  pretty  well  determined 
desire  to  buy;  and  if  the  goods  are  right,  the  adver- 
tisement and  price  true  and  alluring,  there  usually 
result  sales  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  make  it  pay. 


We  have  had  many  instances  where  a  good  win- 
dow display  simultaneously  advertised  has  brought 
immediate  results,  and  many  others  wherein  the 
results  continued  to  augment  trade  in  some  meritori- 
ous article.  We  have  in  mind  a  demand  for  a 
special  brand  of  stationery  that  has  steadily  grown 
for  more  than  three  years. 

Our  Hazel  Cream  is  another  article  that  grows  in 
popularity  after  good  displays,  and  is  as  staple  as 
Castoria,  and  almost  as  old-fashioned;  but  it's 
honest,  does  the  work,  and  holds  its  own  alongside 
all  the  newer  "fads." 

THE  ESSENTIALS. 

We  consider  the  essentials  to  good  window  dis- 
play to  be  cleanliness,  timeliness,  unity,  and  well- 
executed  show  cards  and  price  tickets.  Simple 
color   harmonies   and   careful    attention    to   guard 


H.  M.  CUERY. 

against  an  overcrowded  appearance  are  to  be  ob- 
served. As  a  rule,  it  is  the  article  you  are  showing 
that  does  the  work.  It  must  impress  upon  the 
passer-by  its  character,  its  merits,  and  its  price. 
The  quantity  of  goods  on  display  is  occasionally  an 
important  matter.  It  impresses  one  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  article,  proving  the  advisability  of  large 
purchases  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  who  displays 
it,  and  probably  leads  prospective  customers  to  think 
that  if  it's  such  a  good  thing,  'twould  be  well  to  join 
the  chorus  and  go  marching  along. 

Clean  displays,  often  and  systematically  changed, 
grow  to  impress  many  persons  who  habitually  pass 
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your  windows,  and  they  learn  to  look  for  them. 
Once  you  get  people  to  doing  this,  and  you  have 
attained  the  superlative  in  window  display.  Your 
windows  are  working  for  you,  and  as  they  are  main- 
tained in  their  excellence,  just  proportionately  are 
they  a  valuable  asset  in  the  business. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  good  enough,  keep  trying 
to  do  better,  and  the  results  will  surely  be  gratifying 
not  only  to  the  window  dresser  but  to  the  "boss"  as 
well,  and  he's  the  man  who  raises  salaries. 


P.  HENRY  UTECH,  PH.G.,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 

We  always  aim  to  get  up  original  trims,  and  if 
they  happen  to  be  something  unique  or  unusually 
attractive,  we  let  them  remain  from  10  to  14  days. 
Otherwise  we  change  them  oftener  and  in  summer 
time  always  every  week.  By  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  one  item,  i.e.,  by  connecting  our  news- 
paper ads.  with  the  window  display,  we  have  at 
times  gotten  extraordinary  results.  I  have  in  mind 
a  tooth-brush  display  made  some  months  ago.  We 
took  some  little  pains  to  get  up  a  sort  of  spider-web 
arrangement  which,  aside  from  fascinating  passers- 
by,  sold  about  four  dozen  25-cent  brushes  during 
the  first  week.  Nor  w^as  this  all,  for  time  and  again 
customers  when  purchasing  brushes  at  a  later  date 
would  incidentally  remark  that  they  had  seen  such  a 
unique  tooth-brush  window  here  several  wrecks  ago. 

PUSH   YOUR  OWN   SPECIALTIES. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  told  Bulletin  readers  be- 
fore, it  pays  to  feature  preparations  of  your  own 
manufacture.  Get  up  preparations  of  merit.  Get 
them  up  neatly  and  display  them  frequently  and  in 
season.  Get  up  catchy  show-cards  and  window 
strips.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  toilet  cream  or  a  hand 
lotion,  put  out  liberal  quantities  of  samples.  These 
cost  but  little  and  bring  surprising  returns. 

We  feature  many  different  preparations,  and  on 
one  in  particular,  a  hair  tonic,  our  profits  exceed 
more  than  $100  a  year.  I  call  attention  to  this  item 
in  particular,  because  it  is  one  which  the  average 
druggist  seldom  undertakes  to  market,  preferring  to 
sell  the  ordinary  patent  nostrums  at  a  meager  profit. 

NO  PATENTS  FOR  US. 

We  never  display  patent  medicines,  nor  do  we 
make  use  of  any  of  the  made-to-order  window  trims 
of  the  patent-medicine  concerns.  There  is  a  two- 
fold reason  for  this.     In  the  first  place,  we  claim  to 


have  brains  enough  to  create  an  original  design  or 
two  of  our  own  products  which  pay  a  much  hand- 
somer profit  and  give  much  more  satisfactory  results 
to  our  patrons.  And  secondly,  w^e  aim  to  run  a 
first-class  pharmacy,  and  not  simply  be  purveyors 
of  patent  medicines,  which  latter  cannot  fail  to 
antagonize  the  good-will  of  reputable  physicians 
whose  business  we  much  prefer. 

SPECIAL  FEATURE  WINDOWS. 

To  get  the  best  results,  we  display  only  one  item 
at  a  time  in  the  window,  arranging  the  trim  artistic- 
ally, and  making  liberal  use  of  catch-cards  and 
window  strips.      We  fill  the  entire  window,  often 


p.  Henry  Utech. 

using  several  gross  of  an  article  if  necessary  to  make 
the  display  effective. 

Another  most  excellent  scheme  is  to  get  up  special 
trims,  such  as  a  house-cleaning  window,  in  spring- 
time; a  hot-water  bottle  trim,  in  zero  weather;  etc., 
etc.  We  generally  get  up  a  "sick-room"  window, 
using  such  articles  as  bed-pans,  fountain  syringes, 
invalid  rings,  hot-water  bottles,  ice-caps,  etc.  We 
,  arrange  a  window  of  this  kind  three  or  four  times  a 
year  and  always  secure  excellent  results  from  it, 
beside  eliciting  numerous  inquiries  from  curious 
persons  who  happen  to  pass  by. 

By  carrying  out  the  suggestions  herein  noted  I 
am  positive  every  druggist  will  get  pecuniary  results. 
Furthermore,  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  general  public  a  store  is  judged 
largely  by  the  appearance  of  its  show  windows. 
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G.  W.  PFENDER,  CHICAGO. 

A  window  should  be  trimmed  at  least  once  every 
/eek,  although  there  are  exceptions  where  a  trim 
lay  be  left  to  advantage  for  another  week,  but 
lever  longer  than  that. 

THE   DAY  TO  TRIM. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  location  of  the  store 
md  the  nature  of  the  goods  displayed.  A  good 
time  for  trimming  the  window  is  on  Friday;  then 
wu  have  a  good  clean  display  for  the  Sunday  sight- 
"seers  and  for  those  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  look 
during  the  week.  But  the  best  time  of  the  week  to 
trim  is  on  the  day  one  has  the  most  time  to  devote 
to  the  work,  as  a  hastily  and  poorly  arranged  win- 
dow is  little  better  than  none. 

We   usually   display   everything   except   patents. 


G.  W.  Pfender. 

During  the  proper  seasons  we  have  our  own  prep- 
arations in  the  way  of  cod-liver  oil  and  emulsions, 
cough  mixtures,  beef,  iron  and  wine,  talcum,  etc. 
Between  times  we  use  the  window  for  rubber  goods, 
sponges,  soaps,  perfumery,  stationery,  etc.  Once 
in  a  while  a  cigar  display  is  very  profitable. 

TYING  UP  DISPLAYS  WITH  AD.  MATTER. 

Connecting  a  window  display  with  a  newspaper 
ad.  is  probably  a  very  good  plan  in  a  small  town 
where  the  distances  are  not  too  great  for  patronage 
and  where  customers  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
more  personally  acquainted  with  the  store  without 
going  too  far  out  of  their  way.  Distributing  cir- 
culars from  house  to  house  is  a  better  plan  in  the 
city.  We  have  tried  that  with  our  sundry  line  and 
have  had  splendid  sales. 


The  most  essential  parts  of  a  good  display  are 
neatness  in  placing  the  goods.  They  should  not  be 
too  crowded  and  never  too  many  articles  of  a 
different  nature.  It  is  always  better  to  have  a  few 
articles  nicely  arranged  with  a  good  background 
than  so  many  that  none  impress  themselves  on  the 
mind  of  the  observer. 

AS  TO  PRICE  TAGS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  everything  should  be  price- 
tagged  or  not.  If  there  is  a  special  inducement, 
then  it  is  well  to  mark  the  goods,  but  if  the  display 
is  of  an  article  which  may  be  considered  more  a 
luxury  than  a  necessity,  then  the  curiosity  of  know- 
ing the  price  often  brings  the  people  into  the  store, 
and  a  sale  can  be  made.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
price  were  on  the  article  and  was  considered  too 
high  for  the  observer,  he  would  simply  pass  on. 

Window  displays  do  certainly  pay;  and  the  more 
attractive,  the  better  the  sales.  We  positively  know 
that  our  sales  on  such  things  as  tooth-brushes, 
combs,  hair-brushes,  manicuring  goods,  and  other 
small  articles  are  nearly  always  doubled  when  on 
display — in  fact,  it  is  so  with  everything,  and  the 
druggist  who  neglects  his  window  is  certainly  mak- 
ing an  unpardonable  mistake.  It  is  without  a  doubt 
the  best  and  cheapest  advertising  any  druggist  can 
do,  regardless  of  the  dollars  it  takes  to  buy  the  nec- 
essary trimmings  and  often  the  time  some  think  is 
wasted  at  it.  Besides,  it  is  certainly  more  satisfying 
to  a  druggist  to  hear  people  comment  favorably  on 
his  windows  than  to  hear  the  remark :  "That  fellow 
never  has  anything  in  his  windows  but  a  lot  of 
patent-medicine  dummies,  smoking  tobacco  car- 
toons, and  other  junk." 


HARRY  S.  SPONGBERG,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

In  our  store  we  change  the  trim  in  the  window 
once  a  week,  usually  on  Thursday.  In  making  our 
displays  we  try  to  show  such  goods  as  are  liable  to 
bring  best  results  and  the  most  profit.  Among  the 
practical  lines  displayed  are  drugs,  drug  sundries, 
toilet  goods  and  preparations,  soaps,  paints,  brushes, 
trusses,  surgical  supplies,  and  rubber  goods.  As  a 
rule  we  give  very  little  space  for  patent-medicine 
displays.  Occasionally  we  have  in  our  trims  articles 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  in  our  newspaper 
announcements. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  display  are 
clean  goods,  neat  arrangement,  good,  plain  show 
cards  and  price  cards.     I  find  that  window  displays 
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are  one  of  the  best  advertising  media  possible.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  very  profitable.  An  instance  of  this 
I  noted  recently.  We  made  a  soap  display,  and  as 
a  specialty  introduced  a  new  brand  of  glycerin  soap 
which  sold  for  five  cents  a  box.  As  a  result  of  our 
efforts  we  sold  over  two  gross  in  one  week,  disposing 
also  of  several  boxes  of  other  soaps. 


A.  ARMOR,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  window  is  the  soul  of  your  store.  Improve 
your  opportunities  in  that  direction  if  you  wish  to 
make  additional  sales. 

My  windows  are  trimmed  once  a  week,  on 
Friday.  The  two  remaining  days  of  the  week  are 
practically  holidays  in  our  city,  and  for  that  reason 
the  public  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  there  is 
to  offer  and  can  be  promptly  cared  for.  Windows 
must  be  clean  and  well  lighted. 

I  alternate  my  window  displays,  giving  publicity 
to  my  own  preparations  first,  then  bring  in  side-lines 
such  as  stationery,  cigars,  confectionery,  and  other 
specialties  that  give  me  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  All 
goods  are  price-marked.  The  idea  acts  as  a  silent 
salesman. 

I  do  not  advertise  any  cut-rate  goods.  I  have 
never  used  any  newspaper  advertising,  but  display 
advertised  goods ;  I  think  this  a  good  idea.  I  have 
distributed  handbills  with  telling  effect. 

In  trimming  my  windows  I  make  an  effort  to  be 
as  original  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  Signs 
and  cut-outs  are  arranged  to  give  an  artistic  tone  to 
the  surroundings.  Study  to  make  your  window 
attraction  bring  customers  into  your  store. 

My  windows  have  sold  many  dollars  worth  of 
goods.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  display  and  results 
have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Goods  in  their  sea- 
son bring  the  best  returns. 


W.  E.  NEBLETT,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

We  make  it  a  point  to  change  our  window  trim 
once  a  week,  Wednesday  being  the  customary  time. 
As  to  the  class  of  goods  to  be  displayed,  we  do  not 
confine  ourselves  to  any  particular  kind.  We  show 
all  sorts  of  lines,  but  at  different  seasons.  We 
never  display  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

We  have  never  tried  to  pattern  our  windows  after 
our  newspaper  advertisements,  or  vice  versa.  Both 
are  separate  and  distinct,  the  object  in  the  window 
being  in  no  way  determined  by  what  we  may  happen 
to  be  pushing  in  the  newspaper. 


In  my  opinion  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
good  window  trim  is  just  this :  Show  one  thing  at 
a  time  and  do  it  in  a  catchy,  new  way.  Once  attract 
the  eye  of  the  passer-by  and  you  have  won. 

Do  window  displays  pay?  To  be  sure.  I  can 
cite  many  specific  examples  by  way  of  proof.  Last 
week  we  exhibited  a  line  of  tablets,  marked  10  cents 
a  package.  It  hadn't  sold  before,  but  by  making  a 
window  display  we  disposed  of  several  dozen. 

All  told  my  windows  pay  me  better  than  any  other 
advertising.     I  can  sell  anything  I  show. 


CARL  C.  KENNEDY,  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 

I  change  my  window  trim  every  week  with  few 
exceptions,  and  as  a  rule  do  this  about  the  middle 
of  the  week.  I  select  for  display  any  goods  on 
which  I  can  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  results   are  usually  very  good.      I   try  to 


Caul  C.  Kennedy. 

correlate  the  window  with  my  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, often  making  Rexall  articles  the  subject  of  both. 

The  essential  things  in  a  window  display,  in  my 
estimation,  are  neatness  of  arrangement,  not  too 
much  goods  displayed,  and  any  kind  of  a  sign  "to 
make  people  stop." 

The  selling  value  of  window  displays  must  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  tried  them.  Not  long 
ago  we  had  a  rubber  goods  trim,  and  it  practically 
cleaned  us  out  of  the  stock. 


I 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

John    G.    Godding,    of    Boston — The    Man    Himself    and    His    Business— Soniethin|{,    too.   About   the 
Fashionable  District  In  which  His  Stores  are  Located. 


John  G.  Godding,  of  Boston,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion by  the  present  system  of  choosing  the  officers 
by  mail.  Three  nominations  for  each  office  are 
made  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  voting  is  then 
done  by  the  assistance  of  Uncle  Sam.  This  throws 
the  franchise  open  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
organization  instead  of  restricting  it  to  the  relatively 
small  number  who  are  able  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
ventions. Mr,  Godding  was  one  of  the  three 
nominees  for  president,  and  when  the  votes  had  been 


Mr.  Godding. 

counted  it  was  found  that  he  had  run  away  with  the 
honor.  Incidentally  it  was  quite  appropriate  to 
elect  a  Boston  man  to  the  position  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  1911  meeting  will  be  held  in  that  city, 
and  Mr.  Godding  can  therefore  be  installed  in  office 
in  his  own  town.  Of  course  he  will  preside,  not  at 
this  convention,  but  at  the  meeting  in  1912 — 
wherever  that  may  happen  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Godding  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  long  on 
judgment  but  short  on  talk.  He  doesn't  say  very 
much,  but  people  have  a  habit  of  going  to  him  when 
they  want  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  by 
good  sense  and  unflinching  integrity.     It  is  for  this 


reason  that  Mr.  Godding  has  so  long  been  treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  it  is 
not  without  interest  to  .say  that  in  this  capacity  he 


Mrs.  Godding. 


shares  the  responsibility  with  others  of  handling 
what  is  by  all  odds  the  largest  endowment  of  any 


The  Gadding  home  in  Boston. 


school  or  college  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 
The  Warren  B.  Potter  fund,  left  to  the  college  some 
years  ago,  amounts  nearly  to  $200,000^-and  there 
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Exterior  of  the  main  Godding  store  at  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  and 
Newbury  Streets  in  Boston.  This  pharmacy  is  located  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  Back  Bay  District  and  is  only  a  block  distant  from  the  famous  Copley 
Square. 


are  two  or  three  other  funds  considerably  smaller  in 
size.  It  might  be  added  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Godding  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  College  for  many 
years,  and  that  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  until  he  positively 
refused  reelection  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Godding's  business  in 
Boston  is  well  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  man 
himself.  It  is  of  the  solid  and  stable  order.  There 
are  two  stores — one  at  the  corner  of  Dartmouth 


and  Newbury  Streets,  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Beacon  Street.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  original  Godding  store,  and  Mr. 
Godding  has  been  in  business  on  that  corner  for  up- 
wards of  28  years.  The  location  is  right  in  the  very 
heart  and  center  of  the  fashionable  "Back  Bay  dis- 
trict." Copley  Square  is  only  a  block  distant  in  one 
direction,  and  Commonw^ealth  Avenue  but  a  block  in 
the  other.  Commonwealth  Avenue,  be  it  understood, 
is  the  pride  of  Boston,  and  here  are  to  be  found  the 
wealthiest  and  the  elite  people  in  the  city. 
Copley  Square,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occupied  by 
the   Public  Library,  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Art 


Interior  view  of  the  main  pharmacy,  showing  the  store  to  be  dignified 
and  rich  in  effect,  harmonizing  well  with  the  district  and  the  character  of 
the  trade  enjoyed. 


This  shows  the  exterior  of  the  store  formerly  owned  by  William  D. 
Wheeler  at  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  only  a 
block  distant  from  the  Charles  River  where  during  the  season  the  Harvard 
crews  may  be  seen  in  training.  The  store  was  purchased  by  Mr.Godding 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Museum — the  first  two  of  these  being  among  the 
most  famous  buildings  in  the  country. 

This  store  is  preeminently  a  family  pharmacy,  and 
some  of  the  "best  people"  in  Boston  are  numbered 
among  the  patrons  of  the  establishment.  Nearly 
160,000  original  prescriptions — not  counting  "re- 
peats"— have  been  dispensed  in  this  store,  and  a 
considerable  mail-order  trade  has  been  developed. 
The  pharmacy  itself,  as  w^ill  be  gathered  from  one 
of  our  illustrations,  is  rich  and  dignified  in  effect, 
thus  harmonizing  well  with  the  district  and  the 
character  of  the  trade  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Godding  is 
of  considerable  assistance  to  her  husband  in  the 
management  of  the  store,  and  in  particular  concerns 
herself  with  the  Godding  line  of  specialties.  She 
has  charge  of  the  advertising  literature  and  looks 
after  its  distribution.      The  1500  book  accounts  of 
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le  establishment  are  also  under  her  supervision. 
Twenty  people,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  are 
now  required  to  transact  the  Godding  business. 

Mrs.  Godding  herself  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
small  band  of  Boston  women  who  caused  the  forma- 
tion six  or  seven  years  ago  of  the  Women's  Organ- 
ization of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  She  was  secretary  of 
the  society  for  several  years.     The  Boston  Chapter 


was  the  first  to  be  created ;  she  was  elected  president 
of  it;  and  if  we  mistake  not  she  still  holds  this 
position.  At  any  rate,  she  headed  the  Chapter  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Godding  is  well  known  per- 
sonally among  the  membership  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
and  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  she  and  Mr,  Godding  are 
regular  attendants  upon  the  conventions  of  the  two 
organizations. 


USEFUL  HINTS  FOR  THE  PRESCRIPTIONIST. 

Suggestions    that    Conduce    io    Elegant    Dispensing— Methods   of    Dis^nisin^    the    Odor    and    Taste    of 
Some  Familiar  Preparations — Other  Observations  of  Value. 

By  JOSEPH  HART. 

Portland,  Orei{on. 


Since  you  saw  fit  to  publish  one  of  my  letters  in 
vour  journal  on  Dispensing  Hints  (page  473,  Nov., 
1909),  I  again  take  this  means  to  promulgate  w'hat 
I  think  will  be  of  interest,  and  hope  it  may  encour- 
age others  to  do  likewise. 

Balsam  of  Peru  blends  so  nicely  with  iodoform 
in  ointments  as  to  almost  cover  the  odor  of  the 
latter. 

The  addition  of  three  ounces  of  water  to  the  pint 
of  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  then  filtering,  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  ladies  who  buy  this  article  for 
toilet  purposes  as  this  addition  prevents  the  familiar, 
disagreeable  gumming  when  the  tincture  is  added  to 
water. 

Alcohol  is  very  easily  dehydrated  by  adding  a 
little  gelatin  and  macerating  several  days. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  very  effectually  disguises 
tlie  odor  of  cacao  butter,  thereby  enhancing  its  value 
for  toilet  uses. 

The  brushing  of  chocolates  with  a  soft  brush  give 
them  a  markedly  fresh  appearance. 

I  make  fresh  argyrol  solutions  quickly  by  keeping 
my  argyrol  finely  ground  in  an  amber  wide-mouth 
bottle.  When  the  solutions  are  ordered  I  add  the 
required  amount  to  the  bottle  containing  the  water, 
carefully  pouring  the  argyrol  so  that  it  will  not 
adhere  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  afterward  shaking 
the  container  several  times,  then  laying  it  on  its  side. ' 
The  salt  will  be  in  solution  before  the  customer  calls 
or  desires  to  use  it. 

Sprinkle  protargol  on  the  water  in  the  dispensing 
bottle  and  let  it  stand  until  dissolved,  thereby  avoid- 


ing a  slightly  turbid  solution  which  results  when 
glycerin  is  used  and  obviating  filtering.  This  holds 
good  for  weak  solutions,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent 
in  strength. 

In  dispensing  ointments  in  collapsible  tubes,  such 
as  Adrenalin,  Baume  Analgesique,  etc.,  you  can 
make  a  very  neat  and  easy-to-wrap  package  by  peel- 
ing off  the  label  from  both  the  tube  and  the  lid  of 
the  box,  pasting  a  A\hite  strip  of  paper  over  the 
latter,  and  putting  the  prescription  label  with  direc- 
tions onto  this. 

By  dipping  w^eights  in  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  and  then  washing  off 
in  clean  water  one  obtains  bright,  clean  weights  with 
practically  no  loss  of  mass.  The  same  holds  true 
with  dirty  coins.  It  is  an  advertisement  to  hand  to 
a  lady  who  wears  clean  white  gloves,  nice  new  or 
clean  coin  for  change. 

To  seal  soluble  elastic  capsules,  take  a  small  piece 
of  wire,  make  a  loop  at  one  end  to  fit  over  the  cut 
end  of  the  capsule  and  apply  the  sealing  gelatin  by 
means  of  the  loop. 

It  was  suggested  to  use  soap  liniment  in  the 
molds  in  making  suppositories  by  fusion  in  the  old- 
style  molds  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sup- 
positories from  sticking.  I  find  after  using  the 
liniment  the  addition  of  lycopodium  to  the  molds 
is  of  a  decided  advantage.  When  the  suppositories 
are  finished,  do  not  throw  this  lycopodium  away  as 
waste,  but  keep  it  for  rounding  pills.  When  the 
pills  are  finished,  notice  what  a  pretty,  odorless  gloss 
they  have. 
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Balsam  of  tolii  with  heavy  calcined  magnesia  is 
far  superior  for  massing  pills  or  capsules  that  con- 
tain such  ingredients  as  creosote,  oil  of  savin,  etc., 
than  pepsin  which  has  been  suggested. 

The  patient  will  appreciate  the  dispensing  of 
granulated  boric  acid  in  the  place  of  the  powdered 
when  the  directions  call  for  a  definite  quantity  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  given  amount  of  water;  for  the 
granulated  does  not  float  and  is  more  easily  soluble. 

To  avoid  duplicating  stock  especially  in  the  pre- 
scription room  and  when  things  are  ordered  in 
quantities,  attach  a  strip  label  at  the  bottom  of  the 
original  label  to  the  effect  that  more  is  in  the  base- 
ment or  storeroom. 

The  following  prescription  has  caused  some 
trouble  for  the  boys  with  whom  I  have  worked: 


Aristol    10  grains. 

Menthol    5  grains. 

Eucalyptol    6  drops. 

Camphor    4  grains. 

Carbolated  white  vaselin,  1  per  cent.  1  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  an  ointment  and  put  it  into  a  tube  with  a 
long  tip.  Rub  the  aristol  with  a  little  petroleum  oil,  such 
as  albolene,  etc.,  on  one  end  of  the  slab,  and  on  the  other 
menthol,  camphor,  eucalyptol,  and  the  required  amount  of 
carbolated  vaselin ;  then  incorporate  the  aristol  mixture 
gradually  in  the  menthol-camphor  solution,  and  you  will 
get  a  perfect  solution  which  will  mix  readily  with  the 
vaselin  without  lumping.  Roll  this  ointment  in  a  piece 
of  paper  so  that  it  will  fit  the  tube  and  insert  the  roll, 
leaving  a  little  paper  over  the  end  of  the  tube.  Press  the 
ends  firmly  against  the  paper  so  that  in  rapidly  pulling  the 
paper  out,  the  tube  retains  all  the  ointment.  In  this  way  one 
need  not  even  soil  his  hands.  Finally  seal  .the  tube  by  making 
two  end  folds. 


TO  PREVENT  DETERIORATION  IN  DRUGS. 

Valuable  Hints  Re^ardin^  the  Preservation  of  Crude  Dru^s,  Syrups,  and  Tincture  of  Iodine— From  a 
Bulletin  Published  by  the  Kentucky  Affrlcultural  Experiment  Station. 


Most  crude  drugs  when  received  by  the  druggist 
in  a  modern  drug  store  are  very  seldom  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  packed  or  collected.  They  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  drug  miller  and 
reach  the  druggist  usually  in  powdered  form,  ready 
for  percolation  or  maceration,  or  other  form  in 
which  the  drug  is  to  be  used.  But  there  are  several 
crude  drugs  handled  by  the  druggist,  which  have  not 
been  ground,  such  as  spices,  rhubarb,  cardamom, 
compressed  herbs,  etc. 

Many  crude  drugs  when  gathered  contain  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  varying  anywhere  from  5  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  weight.  In  order  to  preserve 
them  and  to  facilitate  comminution,  they  must  be 
dried,  and,  owing  to  their  porous  nature,  are  very 
prone  to  reabsorb  moisture  and  become  moldy. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  CRUDE  DRUGS. 

The  practice  of  keeping  crude  vegetable  drugs  in 
cardboard  or  paper  containers,  or  in  open  drawers, 
in  drug  stores,  is  not  good  practice,  as  a  great  many 
of  them  depend  for  their  medicinal  properties  upon 
the  presence  of  volatile  principles,  and  when  so  kept, 
rapidly  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  such  con- 
stituents in  the  hot  dry  atmosphere  of  the  average 
drug  store.     Ofttimes  such  drugs,  when  kept  in  this 


manner,  are  stored  near  a  stove  or  radiator  during 
the  winter  months,  and  subjected  to  its  direct  heat. 

Such  drugs  should  be  placed,  as  soon  as  received, 
in  japanned  tin  boxes  provided  with  removable 
labels.  Let  them  be  so  arranged  that  odorless  drugs 
will  not  be  kept  in  close  proximity  to  those  possess- 
ing strongly  odoriferous  principles,  thus  preventing 
contamination. 

The  boxes  containing  such  drugs  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  in  the  storeroom,  and  only  a 
sufficient  quantity  taken  from  them  and  kept  in  the 
store  to  supply  the  immediate  trade. 

ATTACKS  FROM  INSECTS. 

Some  crude  drugs  are  especially  liable  to  attack 
from  insects,  and  the  insect  that  is  apt  to  attack  a 
particular  drug  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
nature  of  that  drug,  and  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  insect. 

The  insects  most  injurious  to  crude  drugs  are 
those  provided  with  strong  jaws  for  biting.  In  this 
class  may  be  cited  the  mites,  many  kinds  of  beetles, 
and  some  insects  that  are  injurious  in  the  larva 
stage. 

The  mites  are  small,  round,  oval  insects  with  eight 
legs,  and  the  mouth  is  provided  with  a  beak.    There 
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are  many  species  of  the  mite:  some  being  known  as 
sugar  mites,  cheese  mites,  etc, 

Cantharides  are  often  attacked  by  a  mite  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Glyciphagiis.  The  presence  of  this 
pest  may  be  known  by  the  formation  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  dust  and  broken  fragments  collecting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar;  and  by  careful  examination 
small  whitish  objects  may  be  seen  moving  about  in 
the  powder. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Sayre,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
reports  having  found  a  small  beetle,  Satodrepa 
panicea,  feeding  on  columbo,  aconite,  mustard, 
althea,  belladonna,  pokeroot,  ginseng,  angelica,  and 
other  drugs. 

Ergot,  belladonna  root,  musk  root,  powdered 
senna,  powdered  jaborandi  leaves,  sweet  almonds, 
etc.,  are  attacked  by  species  of  the  same  family 
(Plinidse). 

Several  other  drugs  are  attacked  by  some  form  of 
insects,  and  large  quantities  are  damaged  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  their  use  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Drugs  liable  to  be  infected  with  such  insects 
should  be  treated  with  the  vapors  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide, chloroform,  etc.  Lay  them  in  tight  boxes 
and  set  within  a  wad  of  cotton,  or  a  sponge,  satur- 
ated with  the  insecticide.  Then  close  the  containers 
tightly  and  allow  them  to  stand  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  until  the  vapors  have  had  time  to  thor- 
oughly penetrate  the  contents,  after  which  expose 
the  drugs  to  air  until  they  are  free  from  vapors. 

Sunlight  is  also  valuable  to  prevent  the  growth 
and  destructive  action  of  such  insects. 

SYRUPS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  classes  of 
preparations  that  the  druggist  is  afflicted  with,  be- 
cause many  of  the  official  syrups  are  seldom  called 
for,  and  the  druggist  usually  finds  that  the  stock  on 
hand  has  spoiled,  by  becoming  sour,  or  mold  has 
formed  in  the  bottle,  etc.,  this  usually  occurring  just 
when  a  "hurry  up"  prescription  is  received. 

Consequently  the  making  of  syrups  should  receive 
the  druggist's  most  careful  attention,  for  while 
attention  to  details  will  not  always  prevent  the 
spoiling  of  his  syrups,  yet  it  will  prevent  it  to  a  great 
extent. 

Syrups  deteriorate  for  several  reasons : 

First,  impure  sugar  used. 


Second,  invertion  of  sugar  to  fermentable  sugar, 
by  (a)  acids  being  present  in  solvent;  {b)  heating 
too  long. 

Third,  excess  sugar  used,  which  subsequently 
crystallizes  out,  leaving  a  weak  syrup. 

Fourth,  insufficient  amount  of  sugar  used. 

Fifth,  contamination  with  molds,  yeast  "germs," 
and  other  fermentative  bacteria. 

Sixth,  loss  of  active  ingredients  by  (a)  volatiliza- 
tion by  heat — e.g.,  syrup  of  wild  cherry,  etc.;  {b) 
oxidation — e.g.,  FeL. 

Seventh,  discoloration  caused  by  caramelization 
of  sugar  by  acids. 

These  changes  may  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent 
by: 

First,  using  pure  sugar  and  carefully  adjusting 
the  proportion  of  sugar  to  solvent. 

Second,  filling  small  .bottles  completely  full  with 
the  hot  syrup  and  stoppering  tightly,  and  keeping  in 
a  cool  place. 

Third,  by  use  of  preservative,  as  specified  in 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  in  syrup  hydriodic  acid,  etc. 

Fourth,  by  the  use  of  "cold  process,"  which  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  fermentable  sugars. 

Fifth,  by  preparing  only  as  much  syrup  as  can  be 
used  up  quickly. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 

There  is  hardly  a  preparation  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
which  varies  so  much  as  this  one,  which  is  due  to 
two  causes : 

First,  carelessness  in  preparing. 

Second,  carelessness  in  storing  and  keeping. 

The  first  cause  needs  no  comment- — it  speaks  for 
itself;  the  second  cause  has  certain  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances which  may  relieve  the  druggist  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  responsibility. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  when  prepared  without  potas- 
sium iodide,  rapidly  forms  ethyl  iodide,  and  hydri- 
odic acid,  w^ith  corresponding  loss  of  free  iodine, 
which  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  quantity 
of  potassium  iodide  directed  by  the  U.  S.  P. 

If  exposed,  it  loses  alcohol  faster  than  it  does 
iodine,  becoming  rapidly  stronger,  sometimes  reach- 
ing a  concentration  of  200  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  strength. 

It  should  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  in  a 
cool  place,  and  never  be  dispensed  with  cork  stop- 
pers, as  iodine  rapidly  attacks  cork. 
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A  Darling   Boy  S^vallows   Iodoform — A   Clerk    Who    Saw    Prison    Doors    Staring    Him    In  the  Face — A 
Customer  Is  Denied  the  Privilege  of  Dyln^  In  the  Store. 


A   PSEUDO-IODOFORM    POISONING. 

By  G.  E.  Mann,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

An  exciting  and  amusing  incident  occurred  a  few 
days  ago.  I  was  weighing  out  some  iodoform 
which  a  physician  had  ordered  sent  when  a  lady 
and  a  little  boy  four  or  five  years  old  walked  in. 
I  left  the  iodoform  on  the  scales  and  proceeded  to 
wait  upon  her.  She  wanted  some  perfume,  and  it 
took  her  some  time  to  decide  upon  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  boy  was  meanwhile  making  himself  at 
home,  pulling  over  this  and  that,  and  his  mother 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  perfectly  right  for  her 
pet  to  enjoy  himself. 

All  at  once  he  gave  the  most  terrible  howl,  fol- 
lowed by  more  of  equal  intensity.  Running  to  him 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  that  sonny's  trouble 
was  only  due  to  helping  himself  to  the  iodoform 
and  the  taste  had  displeased  him.  I  do  not  suppose 
he  swallowed  any,  but  his  mother  was  of  a  different 
mind.  Wetting  her  finger  she  tried  some  for  her- 
self, and  instantly  concluded  from  the  taste  that  it 
was  poison.  Without  even  asking  what  it  was  or 
giving  me  time  to  explain,  she  grabbed  up  the  kick- 
ing and  squalling  youngster,  who  was  doing  his  best 
to  turn  the  air  blue  with  his  yells.  Then  she  started 
down  the  street  to  the  doctor's.  Now  a  woman 
running  along  a  thoroughfare  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  and  moaning  that  her  darling  had  been 
poisoned  was  sufficient  to  draw  a  nice,  big  crowd. 
Rumor  soon  had  it  that  this  was  the  store  where  it 
was  done,  and  so  persistent  was  the  story  that  1 
had  to  publish  an  item  in  the  paper  giving  the  truth. 
The  doctor  to  whom  she  went  telephoned  me,  where- 
upon I  explained  the  situation  and  thus  it  was  all 
smoothed  over. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 
By  E.  M.  R. 
It  had  been  an  unusually  busy  day,  and  it  was 
after  twelve  when  I  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  to  my 
room  above  the  store.  I  hurriedly  undressed  and 
almost  immediately  dropped  of¥  to  sleep.  I  had 
not  been  in  bed  very  long  when  I  was  awakened  by 
the  buzzing  of  the  night-bell.      Slipping  on  some 


clothes  I  went  down  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  a 
small  girl  with  a  prescription.  I  told  her  to  come 
in  out  of  the  cold  night  air  until  I  filled  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  fini-shed,  and  after  being 
wrapped  up,  away  she  went  with  it.  I  locked  the 
door  after  her,  and  then  went  back  to  the  prescrip- 
tion department  to  arrange  the  things  I  had  used. 
The  first  object  my  eye  fastened  on  was  the  bottle 
of  strychnine  sulphate  instead  of  an  almost  harmless 
alkaloid  which  the  prescription  called  for.  I 
realized  instantly  what  I  had  done  and  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  As  soon  as  I  could  catch  my 
breath  I  grabbed  my  hat  and  out  I  rushed  in  search 
of  the  girl  with  the  prescription. 

Up  and  down  the  street  I  ran,  but  neither  I  nor 
the  few  people  I  met  saw  anything  of  the  girl. 
Disheartened,  I  went  back  to  the  store  to  wait — for 
what?  How  long  I  sat  there  virtually  waiting  for 
the  authorities  to  come  and  get  me,  I  do  not  know. 

A  knock  at  the  door  and  up  I  jumped  to  let  in — 
whom?  There  stood  the  small  girl  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  prescription  dripping  from  the  paper 
wrapper.  She  had  let  it  drop  and  was  crying  for 
fear  her  mother  would  whip  her  for  being  careless. 
Thoroughly  awakened  I  put  up  the  prescription  a 
second  time  and  sent  her  on  her  way  smiling  and 
her  pockets  bulging  with  gum  drops. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  of  course,  but  when  I 
think  how  different  it  might  have  turned  out — 
whoop — 'nufT  said  ! 


A    SUICIDE    FRUSTRATED. 

By  W.  Whyte,  Roodepoort,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

I  will  give  you  an  exciting  incident  which  hap- 
pened to  me  in  Glasgow  some  25  years  ago.  One 
evening  at  dusk  I  was  alone  in  the  shop  when  a 
gentleman  customer  known  to  me  strolled  in  and 
asked  for  laudanum.  I  supplied  an  ounce  and  a 
half  after  he  had  informed  me  it  was  intended  for 
sprinkling  on  a  poultice.  Our  till  was  rather  low. 
On  looking  up  after  getting  the  change  I  was 
amazed  to  see  the  man  taking  the  empty  bottle  away 
from  his  lips. 
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"What  have  you  done?"  I  shouted.  "You  might 
have  played  the  game  and  gone  elsewhere  instead  of 
getting  me  into  trouble."  Thereupon  he  started 
talking,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  he  had 
been  drinking. 

"Give  me  a  dose  of  arsenic,"  he  w^ent  on,  "so  that 
1  may  be  sure  of  dying  quickly." 

"Righto,"  said  I,  "you  may  as  well  do  it  prop- 
erly," With  that  I  mixed  an  ounce  of  mustard 
with  a  tumbler  of  water.  On  being  assured  that 
this  mixture  was  all  arsenic  and  guaranteed  to  kill 
in  five  minutes  he  gulped  the  lot. 


As  soon  as  that  was  done  I  left  the  shop  to  look 
after  itself  and  ran  for  a  doctor.  Unluckily  it  was 
not  the  usual  hour  to  find  one,  and  after  trying  in 
vain,  I  returned.  The  back  room  was  in  a  nice 
mess.  The  mustard  had  worked  all  right.  Then 
a  doctor  came  in,  and  we  bundled  the  patient  off 
home,  which  was  close  by,  where  his  two  brothers 
walked  him  around  under  the  doctor's  supervision 
until  he  quite  recovered.  Of  course  the  boss  spoke 
about  the  matter  after  I  had  told  him  everything, 
but  the  man  was  well  connected  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 


A  PRETTY  EUTHYMOL  WINDOW. 


A  rather  attractive  display  of  Euthymol  Girl 
posters  was  made  not  long  ago  by  John  Von  Rohr, 
of   Winona,    Minn.       There   were   eight   of   them 


were  used  in  the  novel  manner  shown  by  the  en- 
graving. On  the  floor  were  a  half-gross  or  more 
of  the  tooth  paste  itself.      Some  of  this  stock  was 


across  the  top  of  the  trim,  and  one  in  the  lower 
center  made  into  a  panel  effect  through  the  effective 
use  of  dummies.     Several  other  Euthymol  dummies 


displayed  in  dozen-packages,  while  on  each  side  of 
the  window  was  seen  a  pile  of  the  loose  tubes.  The 
trim  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES. 


THE  DEMON  UNLEASHED. 

By  Arthur  L.  Buzzexl. 

"You  see,  you  see,  gentlemens,  I  hold  here  in  my 
hand  a  flask;  a  common  flask,  you  see,  gentlemens. 
In  it  is  a  light  amber  liquid.  Taste  it.  It  is 
harmless." 

K.  Salversen,  fat,  flabby,  fawn-eyed,  stretched 
forth  an  unsteady  right  arm  and  received  a  shake  of 
the  head  from  each  of  us. 

"You  are  unkind,  gentlemens.  You  would  tell 
me  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  shall 
demonstrate  on  myself."  And  the  old  man  took  a 
drink  from  the  flask. 

"You  see,  you  see,  misters,  it  does  me  no  harm. 
It  is  inert;  like  so  much  w^ater.  It  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  discovery.  Now,  gentlemens,  I  will  take 
some  of  this  liquid;  I  will  take,  to  be  definite,  two 
and  three-fourths  ounces  of  this  liquid,  and  I  will 
turn  it  into  this  gallon  bottle  of  pure  rye  whisky. 
I  will  shake,  so,  gentlemens.  Now  drink  your 
heads  off!" 

"You  first,  my  dear  Alphonse,"  expostulated  the 
postmaster. 

K.  Salversen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and,  with  a 
hurt  air,  poured  into  a  graduate  an  even  half-pint 
and  quaffed  the  draught  at  a  dozen  big  gulps. 

"Now  ?"  inquired  the  eager  apothecary. 

"Not  yet,"  responded  El  Meritus,  the  cigar  manu- 
facturer. "We'll  await  with  interest  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury." 

K.  Salversen  held  out  his  two  hands,  palms  up- 
ward, and  spread  his  fingers.  The  muscles  about 
his  nose  twitched  nervously.  "All  right,"  he  said, 
sadly. 

For  awhile  there  was  silence.  A  Connecticut 
Sw^iss  cuckoo,  somewhere  between  the  back  room 
w^e  were  in  and  the  bolted  front  door  of  the  phar- 
macy, called  out  the  hour  of  ten.  All  around  was 
disorder,  for  K.  Salversen  lived  here.  A  sagging, 
gaping  curtain  failed  to  hide  wholly  an  ill-kept  bed 
in  one  corner.  Near  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
a  large  sheet-iron  stove  which  performed,  on  occa- 
sion, the  double  office  of  range  and  heater.  A  stock 
of  scientific  books,  intermingled  with  racy  French 
novels,  leaned  heavily  against  an  unused  basement 
door.  Extending  along  the  back  wall  was  a  long 
rough  table  w^hereon  was   grouped  an  impressive 


array  of  bottles,  graduates,  funnels,  test-tubes,  and 
retorts.   From  the  ceiling  hung  a  smoking  Rochester. 

We  waited  developments.  K.  Salversen  picked 
up  a  daily  paper  and  began  to  read.  We  chatted 
among  ourselves.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  K. 
Salversen  turned  to  us  again. 

"You  see,  you  see,  gentlemens,  I  am  not  drunk," 
he  ventured. 

Dr.  Hoyt  stepped  forward.  "Let  me  take  your 
pulse  and  temperature  and  then  you  do  that  over 
again,"  he  said. 

"It  will  please  me  to  have  you  take  the  trouble," 
responded  the  always-weary  old  man,  submitting 
patiently. 

The  test,  and  another,  and  another,  proved  futile. 
No  exhilarating  effects  whatever  could  be  detected. 

"You  see,  you  see,  gentlemens,  it  will  not  make 
drunk,"  he  said  finally.  "To  rob  liquor  of  its 
power  to  intoxicate  without  changing  its  physical 
properties :  that  was  the  problem.     I  have  solved  it." 

We  all  crowded  around  and  proclaimed  K.  Sal- 
versen a  great  benefactor, 

"You  make  too  much  fuss,  gentlemens,"  he 
remonstrated  with  evident  gratitude.  "It  is  no 
credit.  I  am  chemist:  I  must  work.  '  What  I 
find  I  find.  I  have  more  to  show  you  presently. 
I  can  tie  a  string  on  a  jag  and  let  it  go  when  I  will. 
Some  one  must  volunteer.  But  excuse  me,  gentle- 
mens, if  I  take  in  your  presence  a  lozenger.  I  have 
sore  throat."  Whereupon  the  abstracted,  midnight 
student  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  little  box, 
slid  the  cover,  selected  a  round,  white  tablet  and 
swallowed  it.  The  act  was  natural  enough,  yet  no 
word  was  spoken  or  move  made  until  the  little  box 
had  been  returned  to  the  pocket.  Then  we  fell  to 
discussing.  K.  Salversen  took  a  seat  apart  and 
seemed  to  give  little  heed. 

A  storm  had  arisen,  an  unexpected  event  which 
caused  some  of  us  a  trifling  uneasiness,  for  we  were 
without  umbrellas.  Through  the  two  dingy  rear 
windows  an  occasional  glimpse  could  be  caught  of 
the  angry  river.  A  steamboat,  a  quarter-mile  down, 
whistled  for  the  landing. 

Dr.  Hoyt  held  a  blazing  taper  to  a  half-burnt 
cigar  while  with  separated  fingers  he  pressed  back 
against  his  lip  and  out  of  the  fire  zone  an  aggressive 
black  mustache.  The  air  hung  heavy  with  an  in- 
describable mixture  of  odors. 

Suddenly  all  eyes  were  centered  on  K.  Salversen. 
He  had  arisen  and  stood  facing  us,  his  usually  pale 
features  now  sweaty,  red,  and  radiant. 
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Hip,  'Rah,  Harrison!''  he  yelled,  waving  an  arm 
awkwardly. 

Ordinarily  the  humor  of  the  situation  would  have 
struck  home,  and  such  an  outburst  would  have  been 
greeted  by  a  chorus  of  laughter.  But  no  mirth  was 
forthcoming,  save  from  the  old  man,  who  burst  into 
song: 

Oh,  that  little  old  red  shawl, 

That  little  old  red  shawl — 

That  little  old  red  shawl  my  mother  wore. 

It  was  baggy  at  the  knees 

And  its  nap  was  full  of  fleas — 

That  little  old  red  shawl  my  mother  wore ! 

And  then  ensued  a  scene  which  is  indelibly  burnt 
into  the  memories  of  those  present,  a  scene  best 
sketched  with  one  straight  stroke.  The  weakly 
chemist  passed  rapidly  through  the  advancing  stages 
of  intoxication,  and  in  forty  minutes  lay  still  on  the 
floor. 

Dr.  Hoyt  let  go  the  limp  wrist  and  arose  to  his 
feet.  "Telephone  for  the  authorities,"  he  com- 
manded curtly. 

We  lifted  all  that  remained  of  K.  Salversen  to  a 
cleared  place  on  the  table.  Some  one  went  to  the 
bed,  got  a  pillow  and  placed  it  under  his  head. 
Some  one  else  crossed  the  cooling  hands  on  the 
throbless  breast.      It  was  all  we  could  do. 

Dr.  Hoyt  inserted  a  thumb  and  forefinger  into  the 
left  pocket  of  the  dead  man's  waistcoat  and  drew 
forth  a  little  rectangular  box.  On  the  sliding  cover, 
in  an  almost  illegible  hand,  was  written  "Quadruple 
Throat  Troches."  Turning  the  body  slightly  that 
access  to  the  pocket  on  the  other  side  of  the  waist- 
coat might  be  more  easily  attained,  the  doctor  thrust 
the  same  thumb  and  forefinger  into  this  pocket  also 
and  drew  forth  another  little  slide-cover  box.  We 
crowded  close  and  read  thereon  the  single  word: 
"Releaser." 

"He  got  the  wrong  box,"  said  Dr.  Hoyt,  simply. 


A  WIZENED  little  man  charged  his  wife  with  cruel  and 
abusive  treatment.  His  better  half,  or  in  this  case  better 
two-thirds,  was  a  big,  square-jawed  woman  with  a  deter- 
mined eye.  The  judge  listened  to  the  plaintiff's  recital  of 
wrongs  with  interest.  "Where  did  you  meet  this  woman 
who,  according  to  your  story,  has  treated  you  so  dreadfully?" 
his  honor  asked. 

"Well,  judge,"  replied  the  little  man,  making  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  glare  defiantly  at  his  wife,  "I  never  did  meet  her. 
She  just  kind  of  overtook  me." — Argonaut. 


BOARD  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


AN  ILLINOIS  EXAMINATION. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 
{Continued  from  March  Bulletin.) 

14.  Give  the  official  name  and  habitat  of  Ipecac. 
(a)  Name  its  active  principle.  {h)  Explain  its 
double  medicinal  action  and  give  average  doses. 

Ipecacuanha.  Brazil,  (a)  Emetine.  (&)  Small 
doses  are  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  In  large 
doses  ipecac  produces  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  is 
given  in  bronchitis  as  a  sedative  expectorant ;  in  the 
digestive  disorders  of  children  as  an  emetic  to  empty 
the  overloaded  stomach  and  remove  the  mucus.  The 
dose  of  ipecac  as  an  expectorant  is  1  grain,  as  an 
emetic  15  grains. 

15.  What  principles  are  contained  in  wild  cherry 
bark?  How  do  the  principles  afifect  infusion  of 
wild  cherry? 

The  most  important  constituent  of  wild  cherry 
bark  is  a  glucoside  very  similar  to  if  not  identical 
with  amygdalin,  in  connection  with  an  enzyme,  by 
the  action  of  which  in  the  presence  of  water  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  freed.  The  infusion  is  properly 
directed  to  be  prepared  with  cold  water,  as  heat 
destroys  the  ferment  and  also  drives  off  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

16.  Name  two  official  forms  of  colchicum. 
Corm  and  seed. 

17.  Distinguish  between  iodine,  iodol,  and  iodo- 
form. 

Iodine  is  an  element  which  takes  the  form  of 
bluish-black  plates  having  a  luster  and  a  dis- 
tinctive odor.  Iodol,  C4I4.NH,  is  tetraiodopyrrol, 
a  grayish-brown  powder  without  odor  or  taste.  It 
is  a  derivative  of  the  base  pyrrol,  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  iodine  upon  the  base  in  the  presence 
of  alcohol.  Iodoform  is  CHI3,  or  triiodomethane, 
usually  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
alcohol,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  or  alkali  car- 
bonate. It  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  and  has  a  very 
offensive,  penetrating,  persistent  odor. 

18.  What  are  the  official  names  for  the  following: 
(a)  Poke-root;  (&)  burdock  root;  (c)  goulard 
cerate;  {d)  citrine  ointment;  {e)  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin ? 

(a)  Phytolacca;  {h)  lappa;  (c)  ceratum  plumbi 
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subacetatis;    (d)    ungtientum    hydrargyri    nitratis; 
{e)  serum  antidiphthericmn. 

19.  What  is  menthol?     (a)  What  is  thymol? 

A  secondary  alcohol  obtained  from  the  oil  from 
Mentha  piperita  Linne,  or  other  peppermint  oils. 
Menthol  crystals  are  colorless  and  smell  strongly  of 
peppermint,  (a)  A  phenol  occurring  in  the  volatile 
oil  of  Thymus  vulgaris  Linne,  and  in  some  other 
volatile  oils.  Thymol  crystals  are  large  and  color- 
less and  have  an  aromatic,  thyme-like  odor. 

20.  Describe  the  taste  of  (a)  sulphate  of  zinc; 
(b)  chloroform;  (c)  strychnine;  (d)  dulcamara; 
(e)  ergot. 

(a)  Astringent,  metallic;  (b)  burning,  sweet;  (c) 
intensely  bitter;  (d)  at  first  bitter,  afterward  sweet- 
ish; (e)  disagreeable. 

PHARMACY. 

1.  Give  outline  of  the  preparation  of  tinctures: 
(1)  by  maceration ;  (2)  by  percolation ;  (3)  by  solu- 
tion.    Give  an  example  of  each  process. 

Whenever  tinctures  are  to  be  made  by  maceration, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  about  three- fourths 
of  the  total  menstruum  be  added  to  the  powdered 
drugs  and  the  mixture  set  aside,  with  occasional  agi- 
tation. The  length  of  time  required  for  maceration 
varies  for  different  drugs,  from  two  to  fourteen 
days,  and  is  stated  in  each  official  formula.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  specified  time  the  mixture  is  fil- 
tered through  absorbent  cotton,  and  when  the  liquid 
has  all  drained  off,  sufficient  menstruum  is  passed 
through  the  dregs  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  the 
required  measure. 

Paregoric  is  made  by  maceration. 

When  tinctures  are  to  be  made  by  percolation,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  directs,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  the  powder  having  been  moistened  with  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  menstruum,  shall  be  set  aside 
without  being  compressed  for  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  twenty- four  hours  before  it  is  packed  in  the 
percolator.  Having  been  properly  packed  and 
saturated  with  menstruum,  it  is  allowed  to  macerate 
for  twenty- four  hours  (in  a  few  cases  forty-eight 
hours)  before  percolation  is  started.  This  pre- 
liminary treatment  is  intended  to  insure  more  thor- 
ough penetration  of  the  cellular  tissue  by  the 
menstruum,  and  has  been  found  very  effectual  in 
furthering  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  principles 
sought. 

Tincture  of  gentian  compound  is  made  by  per- 
colation. 

The  direct  solution  process  of  making  tinctures 


consists  in  dissolving  the  drug  directly  in  the  men- 
struum. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride  is  made  by  solution. 

2.  Why  is  tincture  of  arnica  made  by  maceration 
and  expression  ?  (a)  Why  is  the  process  of  macera- 
tion sometimes  preferred  to  percolation?  (b)  Why 
should  tinctures  not  be  made  from  fluidextracts  ? 

To  exhaust  the  drug.  But  it  is  claimed  that 
equally  perfect  exhaustion  of  the  arnica  flowers  can 
be  effected  by  maceration  and  percolation,  (a) 
It  is  preferred  for  drugs  which  are  more  than  50 
per  cent  soluble  in  the  menstruum  because  these 
drugs  tend  to  clog  if  percolation  is  attempted,  (b) 
The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  they  should  be  made 
directly  from  the  drug  in  most  instances.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  dift'erence  in  physical  proper- 
ties between  a  tincture  made  from  the  drug  and  one 
prepared  from  the  fluidextract.  There  is  no  reason 
why  tinctures  should  not  be  made  from  fluidextracts. 
True,  there  is  a  little  precipitation,  but  the  active 
principles  are  not  thrown  down.  In  fact,  one  does 
better  to  prepare  a  tincture  from  a  standardized 
fluidextract  than  from  the  crude  drug.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  great  majority  of  fluidextracts 
which  are  intended  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures 
and  which  have  a  menstruum  suited  to  that  purpose. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  extracts  and 
fluidextracts?  (a)  Name  two  fluidextracts  rhade 
with  a  menstruum  of  boiling  water,  (b)  Name  two 
in  which  acetic  acid  is  used. 

Fluidextracts  are  concentrated  alcoholic  or  hydro- 
alcoholic  solutions  of  vegetable  principles  of  drugs. 
Extracts  are  permanent,  soft,  solid  or  dry  prepara- 
tions obtained  by  evaporating  the  percolates  of  the 
drugs.  One  is  a  fluid,  the  other  a  solid,  (a)  Triti- 
cum,  glycyrrhiza.     (b)  Lobelia,  nux  vomica. 

4.  Name  the  important  solvents  used  in  pharmacy 
in  the  order  of  their  value.  (a)  What  is  an  ex- 
cipient?  (b)  Name  the  most  important  ones  used 
in  making  pills,  (c)  Why  should  glycerin  not  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  pill  excipient  if  the  pill  is  to  be 
coated  with  gelatin  ? 

Water,  alcohol,  glycerin,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
occasionally  diluted  acids  and  alkaline  solutions,  as 
well  as  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  (a)  An  adhesive  or 
absorbent  agent  used  in  making  pill  mass,  (b) 
Glucose,  syrup,  licorice  powder,  wheat  flour, 
glycerin,  (c)  If  small  quantities  of  glycerin  are 
used,  they  do  no  harm;  but  a  large  amount  would 
tend  to  soften  the  gelatin. 

(To   be  continued.) 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS. 


The  editor  of  the  Bui.i,ETiN  will  pay  $t  in  cash  for 
every  practical  idea  accepted  for  this  department.  What 
is  wanted  are  good  formulas,  dispensing  kinks,  book- 
keeping suggestions,  business  plans,  advertising  schemes, 
new  soda  drinks,  and  everything  else  of  a  novel  and 
useful  nature. 


A  DISPENSING  CONTAINER  FOR  OILS. 

George  W .  Haines,  Clarkshill,  Ind.:  What 
druggist  does  not  remember  his  experience  in  filHng 
bottles  of  castor  oil  or  glycerin,  especially 
during  the  winter  season  when  the  contents  were 
cold?  Since  growing  to  manhood  I  have  had  the 
same  experience  which  I  believe  every  druggist  or 
drug  clerk  has,  especially  when  in  haste.  After 
trying  the  different  cans  and  pumps  and  giving  them 
up  as  impractical  and  inefficient,  I  stumbled  upon 
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this  plan  and  have  found  it  most  convenient  for 
dispensing  the  different  kinds  of  oils. 

The  device  is  clean.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  and  it  can  be  placed  back  against  the  wall 
and  out  of  the  way.  Mine  is  made  out  of  galvan- 
ized tin  with  a  capacity  of  about  six  gallons,  so  that 
it  need  not  go  dry  before  being  refilled.  The  cocks 
are  of  the  very  best  brass  with  large  holes  so  that 
the  heavy  liquids  will  flow  easily.  The  screw-cap 
is  large  to  permit  the  use  of  a  large  funnel. 

An  improvement  over  mine  would  be  to  place  the 
large  screw-caps  on  the  top  after  the  manner  of 
large  gasoline  tanks  and  then  dispense  with  the 
funnel  when  refilling-. 


Place  the  appiiratus  about  five  feet  from  the  floor 
and  against  the  wall,  using  as  supports  slats  about 
y^  by  2,  instead  of  a  wide  board.  This  will  permit 
one  to  set  a  lamp  under  the  containers  in  the  winter- 
time to  warm  them  up. 


"BRAN  PHOSPHATE"  FOR  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

/.  IVeis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  All  conscientious  soda 
dispensers  should  introduce  this  healthful  drink  to 
their  customers,  and  give  them  "Wheat  Phosphates'* 
in  their  natural  form  and  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
chemical  compound.  Here  is  the  process  of  manu- 
facture : 

Fill  a  jar  with  a  quart  of  clean  bran  and  a  quart 
of  pure  water,  preferably  hot,  and  let  it  stand  over 
night.  Then  shake  and  strain  the  mixture  through 
a  cheese-cloth.  Dispense  the  beverage  with  lemon 
juice,  but  do  not  spoil  the  cooling  effects  of  the 
lemon  by  adding  sugar,  a  body  heater  which  causes 
fermentation  in  weak  stomachs. 

For  a  winter  drink  leave  out  the  lemon.  If  some 
insist  on  having  it  sweetened,  add  saccharin  or 
Hoyt's  "Sweetness."  This  is  taken  from  wheat 
itself  and  is  just  as  sweet  as  saccharin.  In  this 
drink  you  also  give  your  patrons  the  laxative  prin- 
ciple of  bran,  called  phytin.  With  this  agent  they 
can  avoid  eating  the  sharp-edged,  nerve  irritating 
bran  chips.  By  a  little  experimenting  on  your  part 
you  can  give  your  customers  a  very  healthy  drink 
just  according  to  their  taste  and  make  them  happy. 


A  FLUID  FOR  CLEANING  UTENSILS. 

R.  F.  Graves,  Plainwell,  Mich.:  One  feature  of 
our  business  that  is  particularly  objectionable  is  the 
cleaning  up  of  graduates  and  other  utensils  when 
they  have  been  used  for  substances  that  are  not 
readily  removed  by  water.  A  pharmacist  will  often 
guess  at  the  quantity  of  some  things  rather  than 
measure  them  out  because  he  wants  to  avoid  soiling 
the  graduate  with  the  perverse  substance.  Here  is 
a  cleaning  mixture  composed  of  solvents  that  cut 
most  anything  insoluble  in  water : 

Acetone  10  parts. 

Benzole   30  parts. 

Denatured   alcohol    60  parts. 

I  keep  a  bottle  of  this  mixture  at  the  sink,  and  a 
drachm  or  two  of  it  will  dissolve  out  any  deposit 
that  water  will  not  affect.  It  doesn't  cost  much 
and  will  do  the  work  almost  instantly,  even  on  dried 
varnish  or  paint. 
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This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and  practical 
suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are  ahvays  glad 
to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 


HERR  BODEMANN  AND  OTHERS  TO  THE 

RESCUE. 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Knowles  is  wrong  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  prescription  reproduced  on  page 
126  of  the  March  Bulletin.  "Tinct.  ferri  pomat." 
is  not  tincture  of  iron  and  bitter  apple.  It  is  iron 
dissolved  in  sour  apple  juice — and  made  according 
to  various  methods.     I  remember  only  too  well  that 


forty-nine  years  ago  my  then  preceptor  made  me 
do  some  research  work  on  this  product  and  induced 
me  afterwards  to  write  the  subject  up  for  Hager. 
This  first  bit  of  writing  was  the  beginning  of  my 
experience  in  contributing  to  the  journals,  and — 
well,  you  know  the  result.  It  grew  to  a  gruesome 
degree!  Wilhelm  Bodemann. 

Chicago,  111. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  your  March  issue  Brother  Knowles  translates 
"tinct.  ferri  pomat."  as  tincture  of  iron  and  bitter 
apple.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  his  authority  for 
this,  for  I  did  not  know  that  the  preparation  ever 
had  bitter  apple  as  an  ingredient.  While  tine,  ferri 
pomat.  may  not  be  in  general  use,  it  has  never  been 
off  the  boards  entirely,  and  a  formula  for  it  will  be 
found  on  page  179  of  the  last  edition  of  the  N.  F. 

Galesburg,  111.  C.  H.  BuRT. 

To  the  Editors : 

Referring  to  the  puzzle  on  page  126  of  the  March 
Bulletin,  do  you  not  think  the  prescriber  meant 
just  what  he  wrote — ferrous  malate  instead  of  tinc- 


ture of  iron  and  bitter  apple?  This  is  a  remedy  in 
common  use  among  the  German  doctors  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  cinnamon  water.  Formulas 
will  be  found  in  both  the  National  Dispensatory  and 
the  National  Formulary.  The  European  books  call 
the  product  ext.  ferri  pomatum.  In  giving  the 
patient  colocynth  in  this  instance  I  think  he  got  a 
gizzard  twister  instead  of  a  simple  iron  tonic ! 
Weston,  Ohio.  E.  A.  Saxby. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Since  the  foregoing  letters  were 

received  and  put  in  type,  we  had  several  others  of  the  same 

general  tenor,  and  we  desire  to  thank  our  readers  for  their 
interest.] 


NINE  SUGGESTIONS. 


To  the  Editors: 

May  I  submit  the  following  brief  methods  and 
ideas  for  the  consideration  of  yourselves  and  your 
readers  ? 

1.  Keep  postage-stamps  and  sell  them  to  people 
who  have  enough  humility  or  good  breeding  to  ask 
for  them  in  a  decent  manner.  Don't  sell  them  to 
any  other  kind  unless  you've  made  a  contract  with 
the  government.  There  are  times  when  "you  are  not 
in."     Let  there  be  times  when  the  "stamps  are  out." 

2.  On  rainy  days  flies  will  congregate  in  the  best 
regulated  stores.  On  such  occasions  when  you  have 
but  few  women  shoppers  use  a  gun  and  powder  on 
the  flies  vigorously.  If  your  insect  powder  is  good 
and  your  aim  accurate  you  can  kill,  every  fly. 
"Leave  'em  lay"  for  a  while  and  note  how  many 
people  will  call  for  "the  same  kind  of  powder  as 
that  with  which  you  killed  these  flies," 

3.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  called  for  in 
a  prescription  written  in  the  metric  system,  be  sen- 
sible and  use  metric  weights  and  measures.  Don't 
become  an  "exhorter"  and  try  to  convert  one  system 
into  the  other.  If  you  haven't  any  metric  weights 
and  measures  telegraph  for  them  at  once.  "Will 
you  order  them  to-day?"  as  the  ad.  writers  say. 

4.  In  preparing  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate 
or  other  potent  drugs,  test  your  containers  carefully 
to  see  that  they  have  no  breaks  or  leaks.  The  surest 
way  to  detect  a  flaw  is  to  fill  the  bottle  with  water, 
insert  the  stopper  and  shake  vigorously. 

5.  Never  question  the  right  of  a  customer  to 
retain  a  copy  of  his  prescription.  If  he  requests  a 
second  copy  at  any  future  time  give  it  to  him  with- 
out argument. 

6.  Don't  be  bulldozed.  That  is,  don't  let  an 
aggressive,  unreasonable  customer  make  a  price  for 
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you  on  your  own  goods.  Make  it  yourself  and 
make  it  so  fair  and  reasonable  and  just  that  it 
cannot  be  called  into  question  by  any  fair-minded 
man.    . 

7.  If  you  have  any  grounds  whatever  for  believ- 
ing that  you  will  get  to  heaven  some  day  don't 
jeopardize  that  chance  by  perpetrating  the  following 
in  one  of  your  ads. :  "We  lead,  others  follow."  Of 
course  this  statement  will  cause  your  professional 
brethren  to  regard  you  as  a  very  exalted  personage, 
but  be  sure  that  your  assertion  bears  all  the  ear- 
marks of  truth  before  making  it. 

8.  When  you  receive  a  prescription  over  the 
'phone  insist  upon  repeating  it  to  the  "phoner." 
Make  him  verify  each  ingredient,  each  quantity,  and 
the  directions. 

9.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  orders  received 
over  the  'phone.  Repeat  the  order  item  by  item  to 
the  customer,  get  the  correct  address,  and  when  in 
doubt  ask  if  the  package  is  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D,  or 
charged.  Crawford  T.  Ruff. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


PROFESSOR  REMINGTON   ON   CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY. 

Dear  Mr.  Bulletin: 

Reciprocity  is  in  the  air,  and  Detroit  is  vitally 
interested. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  found  himself  on  a 
staunch  little  steamer — the  Cristobal  Colon  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  We  had  left  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle 
of  Pines,  on  New  Year's  eve,  bound  for  Batabano, 
Cuba.  The  air  was  light,  but  a  heavy  swell  caused 
the  Colon  to  bore  through  the  waves  like  an  auger- 
bit,  as  the  wind  was  on  the  starboard  quarter. 

A  gray-haired  Canadian,  who'  took  much  pride  in 
telling  the  passengers  that  he  would  be  eighty-five 
years  old  on  his  next  birthday,  showed  that  he  was 
a  worthy  scion  of  the  Dominion  and  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  healthfulness  of  his  climate,  by  wan- 
dering all  over  the  boat,  interrupting  tete-a-tetes, 
and  bothering  the  deck  hands  by  asking  every  few 
minutes,  "Where  are  we  now  ?" 

The  staterooms  on  the  upper  deck  were  pleasant 
and  cool,  but  the  partitions  did  not  extend  to  the 
ceiling,  hence  a  conversation  in  one  room  could  be 
heard  distinctly  in  several  others. 

The  old  gentleman,  like  all  well  advanced  in 
senility,  had  a  fashion  of  talking  aloud  to  himself, 


and,  in  fact,  arguing  with  an  imaginary  person, 
mostly  his  absent  wife. 

The  motion  of  the  boat,  together  with  the  "mal  de 
mer"  from  which  many  of  the  passengers  suffered, 
kept  nearly  every  one  awake  during  the  night. 

Just  before  daylight,  every  one  was  aroused  by  an 
exciting  episode  which  occurred  in  the  old  man's 
stateroom.  A  Chicago  man,  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  occupy  an  adjoining  room,  roared  out: 

"What  the  is  the  matter  with  you?"      The 

ans\yer  came  quickly :    "I've  lost  my  teeth !" 

"What  did  you  do  with  them?" 

"That's  what  I  don't  know." 

There  was  a  creaking  of  the  bed  springs  as  the  fat 
Chicago  man  turned  in  his  berth,  but  his  sleepy 
remark,  "Well,  I  guess  you'll  find  them  in  the  morn- 
ing," did  not  satisfy  the  loser  of  the  teeth. 

"I'll  have  to  live  on  corn-mush  until  I  get  home," 
he  w^ailed,  and  then  came  the  persistent  whining  cry 
of  "I've  lost  my  teeth — mush,  mush,  mush." 

This  was  repeated  several  times.  At  last  a 
tremendous  bump  in  the  adjoining  room  indicated 
that  the  Chicago  man  was  not  so  heartless  and  selfish 
as  the  denizens  of  the  Western  metropolis  are  some- 
times reputed  to  be.  A  sharp  double  knock  on  the 
old  man's  door,  and  a  quick  turning  of  the  key, 
relieved  the  minds  of  the  passengers  as  a  gruff  voice 
asked : 

"Where  did  you  put  your  teeth?" 

"There  in  that  tumbler;  I  always  take  them  out 
every  night." 

The  sharp  Chicago  eyes  glanced  tumblerward, 
and  their  owner  then  declared : 

"Why,  old  fellow,  there  has  never  been  any  water 
in  that  tumbler." 

"Then  I'm  lost!"  wailed  Canada. 

"Hoi'  on,  hoi'  on,  where's  your  vest?"  demanded 
Chicago. 

"On  that  nail." 

"What's  this?"  said  Chicago,  and  tremblingly  the 
old  man  put  his  shaking  fingers  in  the  vest  pocket, 
and  there,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  were 
the  missing  grinders. 

"Well,  well !  I'm  saved  from  a  corn-mush  diet !" 
And  as  Chicago  went  out  of  the  room  we  could  hear 

him  mutter :    "Well,  I'll  be .     Some  men  ought 

to  have  guardians." 

Now  in  view  of  the  great  question  of  the  hour, 
Canadian  Reciprocity,  does  this  incident  have  any 
significance?  Reciprocity  involves  exchange  to 
mutual  advantage.      Our  Chicago  friend  was  not 
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even  thanked.  If  we  are  to  buy  surplus  Canadian 
wheat,  will  she  buy  surplus  United  States  corn? 
For  remember  that  at  least  one  Canadian  traveler 
dreaded  a  corn-mush  diet! 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  JOSEPH  P.  REMINGTON. 


THAT   PRESCRIPTION   AGAIN! 

To  the  Editors : 

In  glancing  over  the  February  Bulletin  I  note, 
on  page  83,  a  prescription  that  has  been  deciphered 
by  Mr.  Raubenheimer  of  Brooklyn.  He  thought 
that  the  prescription  called  for :    Formalin,  §6.    To 


me  it  looks  more  like  losaline  than  Formalin,  and  I 
should  furthermore  say  that  the  quantity  was  two 
ounces  instead  of  six. 

I  may  explain  that  this  proprietary  is  manufactured 
in  New  York,  and  that  it  is  often  prescribed  by 
specialists  like  Dr.  Greenway  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Trusting  that  our  "pharmaceutical  cryptologist"  will 
take  no  offense  at  my  correction  of  his  correction, 
I  am,  Jacob  S.  Segura,  Ph.G. 

New  Iberia,  La. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  this  department  of  the  Bulletin  last  month 
we  published  a  very  interesting  communication 
entitled  "A  Simple  Method  for  Testing  the  Color  of 
Granulated  Sugars."  The  author  was  L.  G.  Lelsz, 
of  the  Analytical  Laboratory  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
in  Detroit,  Unfortunately  Mr.  Lelsz's  name,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  journal,  was  printed  L.  G.  Lehr,  and 
we  are  making  this  correction  in  order  to  give  Mr, 
Lelsz  full  credit  for  the  contribution. 


HE  DROPS  INTO  VERSE. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  journal's  name  is  "Bulle-tin." 

Such  modesty  I  justly  scold. 
When  searchingly  I  look  within 

I  find  not  "tin"  but  "bully-gold." 


THE  FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


North  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Maxwell  Bukofzer. 


To  the  Editors : 

Have  just  got  settled  in  my  new  store  building 
and  have  36  feet  of  good  show  windows  that  I  want 
to  keep  up-to-date  by  using  the  Bulletin  as  a 
criterion.  I  expect  something  good  from  the  dis- 
plays in  the  journal.  The  Bulletin  is  the  best 
ever,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  never  let  my  subscrip- 
tion expire !  I  don't  want  to  miss  a  number.  Here's 
long  life  and  success  to  the  best  drug  journal  among 
a  lot  of  good  ones!  W.  W.  Stoll, 

Fontanelle,  la. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  material  in  the  Bulletin  is  O.  K.  and  is 
appreciated  as  much  by  Canadians,  I  think,  as  it  is 
on  the  other  side.  Long  may  you  prosper  in  the 
good  work  you  are  doing  in  the  uplifting  and  eleva- 
tion of  Pharmacy!  K.  A.  Margeson. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

To  the.  Editors : 

We  take  several  pharmaceutical  publications,  but 
of  them  all  the  Bulletin  is  our  favorite.  Its  large, 
clear  type,  its  practical  suggestions,  and  its  instruc- 
tive editorials  appeal  to  an  old  druggist  of  57  years' 
service,  F.  P.  Green, 

T,  1,   r     ^      n  Green's  Pharmacy. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  had  rather  part  with  the  enclosed  "Green  Dollar 
William"  than  with  the  companionship  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  during  1911.  Therefore 
enlist  me  in  your  vast  army  of  readers. 

Pittsburg,   Pa.  •  W.  E.  RODEMOYER. 

To  the  Editors : 

Enclosed  find  money-order  for  $1.00.  Wouldn't 
be  without  the  Bulletin  for  several  Bones, 

Palisade,  Colo.  MARK  A.  CUMMINGS. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  take  four  publications,  but  the  Bulletin  is  the 
best  of  them  all!  F.  J.  Cunningham, 

Chetoka,  Kans. 

To  the  Editors : 

Must  have  the  Bulletin  above  all  things. 
Paullina,   la.  W,  A,  BlaesSER. 
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A  Discussion  on  Cerates  and  Ointments. — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico-Pharmaceutical  Section 
of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine,  L.  C.  Hopp  outlined 
the  work  thus  far  done  by  Sub-committee  12  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
Revision  Committee  with  a  view  to  securing  views  of  the 
medical  men  present.  He  "spoke  of  the  proposition  to  drop 
cerates,  incorporating  the  cerate  idea  in  a  foot-note  under 
ointments.  He  suggested  the  advisability  of  framing  recipes 
for  several  ointment  bases — simple  ointment,  a  wool-fat 
petrolatum  base,  a  base  similar  to  cold  cream — and  using 
these  along  with  benzoinated  lard  as  bases  for  the  several 
official  ointments  instead  of  varying  bases  not  official.  He 
objected  to  the  recognition  of  a  33-per-cent  mercurial  oint- 
ment in  addition  to  the  50-per-cent  product,  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether,  if  a  diluted  ointment  was  required,  the 
30-per-cent  ointments  recommended  by  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence should  not  be  adopted.  He  considered  the  10-per-cent 
ointments  of  the  two  oxides  of  mercury  too  strong,  and 
thought  that  the  ointment  of  phenol  was  unsatisfactory,  both 
as  to  base  (petrolatum)  and  strength. 

Dr.  Corlett,  the  leading  dermatologist  of  northern  Ohio, 
outlined  the  history  of  ointments,  classifying  them  into  (a) 
protective,  (fc)  astringent,  (c)  stimulating,  {d)  antiseptic, 
and  {e)  penetrative,  emphasizing  that  these  several  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  intelligent  choice  of  the  base.  Thus, 
while  scarcely  absorbable,  petrolatum  is  an  admirable  base 
for  a  protective  ointment,  while  wool-fat  for  such  purpose 
would  be  worthless,  and  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed 
if  a  penetrative  ointment  is  desired.  For  astringent  oint- 
ments a  wool-fat  petrolatum  base  is  the  best ;  for  stimulat- 
ing ointments  a  wool-fat  lard  base  is  indicated ;  while  for  an 
antiseptic  ointment,  a  petrolatum-lard  combination  is  suitable, 
the  proportion  of  the  two  ingredients  being  dependent  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  antiseptic  is  to  penetrate. 

Dr.  Corlett  has  tried  all  the  modern  substitutes  for  oint- 
ments— pastes,  pencils,  mulls,  etc. — and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that, .after  all,  ointments  are  the  most  reliable  products 
for  skin  medication. 

As  to  the  proposition  to  delete  the  33-per-cent  mercurial 
ointment,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  Ohio  at  least  no  product 
bearing  a  pharmacopceial  name  could  be  sold  unless  of 
pharmacopceial  strength,  and  that  as  the  33-per-cent  mercurial 
ointment  containing  petrolatum  was  intended  solely  as  a  non- 
absorbent  vermin  killer,  while  the  50-per-cent  form  was  in- 
tended to  be  absorbed  to  obtain  the  constitutional  effects  of 
mercury,  the  two  served  two  entirely  different  purposes,  and 
each  supplied  a  marked  need. 

The  suggestion  to  drop  the  class  of  cerates,  incorporating 
the  idea  as  a  foot-note  under  ointments,  met  with  general  ap- 
proval, only  one  negative  vote  being  cast. 

A  final  vote  recommended  that  both  ointments  of  the 
oxides  of  mercury  be  dropped  from  the  next  Pharmacopoeia, 
leaving  the  physician  to  prescribe  strength  and  base. 


Variable  Teaspoons  a  Source  of  Danger. — 

"It  is  highly  desirable,"  says  the  American  Druggist,  "that 
some  concerted  action  should  be  taken  by  doctors  and  drug- 
gists to  do  away  with  the  domestic  teaspoon  as  a  medicine 
measure.  Commonly  understood  to  represent  a  utensil  capable 
of  holding  sixty  minims  or  one  fluidrachm,  the  capacity  of 
teaspoons  varies  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  subject  is 
one  that  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  in  the  drug 
press,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  in- 
fluencing physicians  to  insist  upon  their  patients  using  a 
graduated  measure,  or  dose  glass,  in  taking  the  prescribed 
amount  of  medicine. 

"Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  anew  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Brooklyn  Pharmaceutical  Association 
by  J.  Leon  Lascoff,  The  variations  in  the  capacity  of  tea- 
spoons were  impressed  on  him  after  having  dispensed  a  pre- 
scription containing  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  in 
each  drachm  of  the  mixture.  After  the  patient  had  taken  a 
few  doses  he  called  up  the  dispenser  on  the  telephone  to 
tell  him  of  the  uncomfortable  symptoms  that  had  developed, 
saying  that  he  felt  himself  going  under  the  influence  of  a 
sleeping  draught.  Mr.  Lascoff  suspected  the  teaspoon  and 
asked  to  see  ir.  Upon  its  being  produced  and  measured  it 
was  found  to  hold  110  minims,  so  that  the  patient  had  taken 
nearly  double  the  dose  of  morphine  prescribed.  The  necessity 
is  obvious  of  physicians  insisting  on  the  use  of  accurately 
m.arked  medicine  glasses  or  glass  graduates  marked  in  minims 
for  the  measuring  of  doses  by  their  patients." 

A  Lot  of  Money  Lost  Here. — 

E.  W.  Spony  is  responsible  for  the  following  little  tale. 
Writing  in  the  American  Druggist  he  cites  the  incident  by 
way  of  illustrating  how  a  druggist  may  sometimes  gain  pub- 
licity without  expense.     To  quote  : 

"In  a  large  city  a  storekeeper  on  his  way  to  open  up  his 
store  one  morning,  hit  upon  the  idea  that  people  would  be 
interested  in  the  fact  that  he  had  found  some  money  and 
wanted  to  return  it  to  the  proper  owner.  Forthwith  he  let- 
tered a  sign  stating  that  he  had  found  some  money,  and  if 
the  loser  would  state  the  amount  he  or  she  had  lost  and  the 
location,  so  far  as  could  be  guessed,  the  dealer  would  be 
pleased  to  return  it. 

"During  that  day  many  persons  visited  the  store,  and 
many  declared  that  they  had  lost  various  sums,  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $50.  The  dealer  made  note  of  each  of  the  losses, 
stating  at  the  same  time  to  the  unfortunates  that  he  was 
not  the  finder  of  their  losses. 

"At  the  close  of  the  day  he  totaled  up  the  amount  said 
to  have  been  lost,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  $864.39 
was  missing  in  the  neighborhood  or  that  he  had  been  the 
unconscious  promoter  of  a  guessing  contest.  He  removed 
the  sign  from  his  window  in  which  he  offered  to  return  the 
money  found,  and  substituted  in  its  place  one  which  read, 
'$864.39  has  been  lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  store.  I 
found  10  cents  of  it.'  This  sign  elicited  some  good-natured 
humor  from  the  regular  patrons  of  the  store." 
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BUSINESS  HINTS, 


specimens  of  druggist^  advertising  are  solicited  for  repro- 
duction or  comment  in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin. 

A  Readable  Ad. — 

W.  H.  Cousins,  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  is  a  man  of 
unique  individuality.  He  never  says  anything  quite  as  any- 
body else  vpould  say  it.  One  of  his  newspaper  ads.,  borrowed 
from   the   Practical  Druggist,   is   reproduced   herewith,   and 


SHAKESPEARE 

is  on  record  as  having  said,  "Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs."  But  during  the 
regime  of  this  venerable  rhymster  ap- 
plied therapeutics  was  in  its  embryonic 
state,  the  germ  theory  of  disease  was 
stoutly  denied  by  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  serum 
therapy  was  several  hundred  years  in  the 
future,  and  antiseptic  surgery  was  un- 
known. A  modern  drug  store  or  physi- 
cian's office  at  the  time  would  have  been 
about  as  commonplace  as  an  aeroplane  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  in  this  swift 
day  of  aerial  navigation,  speed  craze  and 
hobble  skirts,  to  keep  in  touch  with  what 
is  doing  in  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical world  means  eternal  vigilance 
and  study  that  comes  as  regularly  as 
rent  and  tax.  Outside  of  Pharmacy,  I 
do  not  know  the  way  home,  but  pill 
making  is  my  mission  on  earth,  and  on 
this  subject  I  have  coppered  all  the 
information  that  has  been  handed  out. 

W.  H.  COUSINS 

Head  Fiend 

at  That  Fussy  Pill  Plant    on   Eighth  St. 


while  it  may  not  have  brought  much  business  it  must  surely 
have  been  read.  And  if  it  was  read  it  attracted  attention,  and 
to  attract  attention  is  the  first  function  of  advertising  matter. 

Advertising  a  Sunday-closing  Decision. — 

The  Owl  Drug  Co.  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  chain  of 
14  stores  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
and  Portland,  has  recently  taken  the  decision  of  closing  its 
stores  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  are  reproducing  an  adver- 
tisement which  the  company  inserted  simultaneously  in  all 
the  daily  newspapers  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles  relative  to  closing  all  its  California  stores  from  one 
to  six  o'clock  on  Sunday.  With  a  firm  of  large  dealers 
like  this  assisting,  it  has  been  much  easier  for  druggists  in 
general  in  those  particular  cities  to  get  together  on  a  Sunday- 
closing  agreement. 

Incidentally  we  may  say  that  the  Owl  Drug  Co.  has  adopted 


1 


a  bonus  plan  for  the  encouragement  and  retention  of  its 
many  clerks.  At  the  end  of  one  year's  service  the  bonus 
will  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary,  at  the  end  of 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sunday  Afternoon  Closing 

BEGINNING  Tomorrow,, Sunday,  Januaiy  22,  1911. 
The  Owl  Drug  Co's.  Stores  in  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land and  Los  Angeles  will  be  clased  every  Sunday  from  I 
to  6  P.  M.  This  Sunday  alternoos  (or  recreation  will  be 
additional  to  the  one  day  each  week  our  eraployea  have 
heretofore  been  receiving.  While  already  extending  to 
oujr  employes  many  advs^tages  in  shorter  hours  and  better 
salaries  than  ordinarily  prevails  in  drug  stores,  this  company 
believes  that  this  reform  in  its  service  hours,  heretofore  re- 
garded as  impractical,  must  necessarily  result  in  securing  to 
the  public  immeasurably '  better  service  during  the  houR 
that  our  stores  are  open.  Though  the  many  patrons  of  this 
company,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  finding  drug  stores 
open  every  day,  may  not  appreciate  what  this  innovation 
means,  their  sense  of  fairness  will  undoubtedly  convince 
them  that  the  plan  of  closing  Sunday  afternoon  is  worthy 
of  their  indorsement.  The  Owl  Drug  Company  is  con- 
fident that  this  closing  will  make  it  possibte  for  propneton 
of  smaller,  establishments  Xo  likewise  close  during  the  same 
hours:  We  respectfully  solicit  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
lion  of  our  patrons  and  the  patrons  of  other  dealers  in 
making  this  new  plan  successful  ^nd  permanent. 

THE  OWL  DRUG  CO.. 


two  years'  service  2  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  ser- 
vice 3  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  four  years'  service  4  per  cent, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years'  service  and  thereafter  5  per 
cent.  This  bonus  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  increases 
in  salary,  but  is  in  reality  an  addition  thereto.  Every  con- 
cern, as  it  grows  larger,  finds  it  more  and  more  necessary  to 
enlist  the  hearty  cooperation  of  its  employees,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  some  form  of  profit-sharing,  or  reward  for 
loyal  service  performed,  is  sure  to  bring  excellent  results. 

A  Letter  to  the  Doctor  on  Salvarsan. — 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  a  prominent  Detroit  pharmacist,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Salvarsan,  or  "606,"  Ehrlich's  new 
remedy  for  syphilis.  Having  mastered  the  process  of  dis- 
pensing the  difficult  chemical,  Mr.  Seltzer  took  pains  to  let 
the  physicians  know  it.  Here  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
them: 

Dear  Doctor: 

The  success  of  "6o6"  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  its 
careful  and  skilful  preparation. 

The  dariger  of  untoward  effects  is  largely  due  to  the  possibility 
of  toxic  oxidation  products,  which  have  a  tendency  to  form  rapidly 
during  the  process  of  preparation.  The  possibility  of  such  toxic  prod- 
ucts can  be  easily  conceived  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that 
there  is  more  metallic  arsenic  in  one  dose  of  Salvarsan  than  is  con- 
tained in  a  full  ounce  of  Fowler's  Solution. 

We  have  developed  a  technique  in  the  preparation  of  "606,"  a 
feature  of  which  is  rapidity  of  manipulation,  thus  insuring  against  toxic 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  a  smooth  and  much  lest 
painful  injection. 

"606"  is  supplied  in  absolutely  sterile,  sealed  ampoules,  all  ready  for 
injection.  It  is  prepared  to  order  and  delivered  at  any  hour  to  any 
address. 

For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  "606"  themselves,  we  supply  Salrar- 
san  in  original  packages  at  trade  prices. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

LEONARD  A.  SELTZER. 

That  the  foregoing  letter  proved  a  bit  of  good,  ethical 
advertising  goes  without  saying. 
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A  Druggist  Who  Knows  How  to  Write  an  Ad. — 

There  is  a  clever  druggist  down  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  His 
name  is  MacKay,  and  some  of  his  ancestors  must  have  ema- 
nated from  Scotland.  At  any  rate,  this  man  knows  how  to 
write  advertising  matter,  and  to  prove  it  we  are   going  to 

I'nt  in  toto  the  text  of  a  circular  which  he  recently  issued: 
This  makes  a  suitable  time  for  me  to  confess. 
I    have   a   hobby. 
It  concerns  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  town. 
My  hobby  is — but  wait  a  moment. 

Suppose  you  are  sick,  or  one  of  your  family  is  sick. 

You  consult  the  best  physician  you  know  of  and  he  gives  you  a 
prescription. 

You  have  a  right  to  take  that  prescription  to  any  druggist,  no 
matter  whose  name  is  printed  on  it. 

You  have  the  same  right  to  select  your  druggist  that  you  do  to 
•elect  your  doctor. 

Particular  people  bring  their  prescriptions  to  me,  because  my 
"hobby"  is  prescription  work. 

I  take  the  same  sort  of  pride  in  compounding  every  prescription 
the  very  best  way,  that  an  artist  takes  in  painting  the  very  best  picture 
he  can;  the  same  that  the  conscientious  doctor  takes  in  bringing  his 
patients  back  to  health. 

I  know  drugs;  I  know  where  to  buy  the  best. 

I  get  that  kind,  and  I  don't  depend  on  appearances. 

I  use  chemical  tests. 

Appearances  are  deceptive.  Two  phonograph  records  look  exactly 
alike,  but  the  phonograph  gets  a  $1,000  Melba  song  from  one  and  a 
rag-time  two-step  from  the  other.  So,  with  drugs,  the  inferior  may 
look  as  good  as  the  best. 

My  hobby  leads  me  to  study  each  prescription  to  make  it  give  the 
right  results. 

There  is  no  rule  of  thumb,  no  guessing — simply  accurate,  scientific 
work  done  by  a  man  who  knows  and  loves  his  profession. 

If  there  is  any  surer  way  than  this,  I  can't  imagine  what  it  is. 

And  besides — any  physician  who  knows  me  will  tell  you — "Mac- 
Kay  does  things  right." 

The  best  way  for  you  to  know,  is  for  you  to  bring  your  next  pre- 


scription here,  where  such  work  is  not  regarded  as  a  drudgery  or  neces- 
sary evil,  or  as  a  good  chance  to  get  a  big  price  for  something — but 
where  it  is  a  "hobby" — where  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
service  I  can  render  to  my  fellow-man. 

The  price!  I  haven't  said  anything  about  price.  That  won't 
bother  you  for  a  moment.  Our  prices  for  prescriptions  are  as  low 
as  the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  will  permit,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  unjustly  compared  with  those  carelessly  compounded  from 
drugs  that  are  inert  and  of  doubtful  origin. 

When  you  have  a  prescription,  remember  my  hobby.  Remember 
too  that  I  will  call  for  your  prescriptions  and  deliver  the  medicine — 

Phone  me  at  any  hour. 

Cordially  yours, 

D.  Mac  N.  MacKay,  Prescription  Specialist, 

Proprietor  MacKay's  Puakmacy, 

OPPO.  POSTOFFICB 

Phone  556 

The  foregoing  text  was  printed  on  the  two  inside  pages  of 
a  small  four-page  circular.  On  the  first  or  cover  page  was 
merely  this  title:     "A  Confession."     Pretty  good  stuff,  isn't 

it? 

An  Attractive  Circular. — 

The  B.  F.  Gallant  Pharmacy,  Belleview  and  Downer  Ave- 
nues, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have  just  gotten  out  a  six-page  folder 
illustrating  their  establishment.  The  three  inside  pages  of 
the  folder  we  are  reproducing  in  the  accompanying  cut,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  piece  of  advertising  is  quite  unusual 
in  character.  The  service  provided  by  the  Gallant  Pharmacy 
is  evidently  superior  and  the  store  itself  is  a  beauty.  The 
circular  is  entitled  "The  Ultra  Sanitary  Pharmacy."  The 
size  of  the  folder  when  open  is  7J^  by  12J^  inches,  and  it 
folds  twice.  The  stock  is  an  India  tint,  and  the  cuts  and  text 
matter  are  printed  in  black  and  red.  Altogether  the  thing  is 
gotten  up  very  artistically. 


MILWAl  KBP'S    1  INKST,    MOST    MODERN    S.\NITARY    DRUG    STORE 


MOTTO:      W  H  A  ' 


I    (>  K       S  A  L  K       VV  r.      a  U  A  H  A  N    T  K  K 


IT      THK      PRICEr      OR      WHAT      W  K    <;  R  T     FOR     THE     PRICE? 


rrcb.    Rare  wtnr*.  cordlaU.  cbui- 


t  prrraratlon  is  subivrl  V 


UUAU»Mt..Si 

I  to  lavii»d  «t  M  Um^t  to 


The  three  inside  pages  of  the  Gallant  circular. 
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Two  Books  on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants. 

"A  Treatise  on  Feeding  and  Nursing  the  Baby"  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  by  Charles  Douglas,  M.D.,  a  prominent 
and  successful  Detroit  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  children. 
The  book  is  popular  in  character,  is  written  for  mothers  and 
nurses  themselves,  and  is  filled  from  beginning  to  end  with 
practical  suggestions  and  advice  of  a  thousand  and  one 
kinds.  Every  possible  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in 
simple,  clear  language,  and  mothers  may  turn  to  the  book 
with  the  assurance  of  getting  light  and  help  on  every  new 
problem  and  baffling  experience. 

Beginning  with  the  pregnant  woman,  the  treatise  passes 
on  to  consider  childbirth,  the  question  of  nursing,  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  feeding  suited  to  different  infants,  the 
care  of  the  baby,  the  conditions  best  tending  to  proper  de- 
velopment, the  common  diseases  and  their  diagnosis  and 
significance,  the  home  treatment  of  ordinary  difficulties  and 
troubles,  accidents  and  emergencies,  drugs  and  their  dosage 
and  use,  and  the  preparation  of  foods  of  every  sort  and 
character.  Everything  is  described  with  fulness  and  care, 
and  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  point  the  way  for  the 
growth  of  strong,  healthy,  well-developed  children.  The 
book  contains  611  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  costs  $2.00. 
The  publishers  are  the  Baby  Book  Company,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. 

"Feeding  Rules  for  Healthy  Infants"  is  a  second  volume 
which  has  grown  out  of  experience  with  earlier  editions  of 
the  first,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  a  more  extended 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  feeding  and  nutrition  in  all 
its  phases.  The  book  contains  279  pages,  costs  $1.00,  and  is 
published  by  the  same  house.  Either  or  both  of  these  books 
would  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  every  mother,  and 
they  can  scarcely  be  commended  too  highly. 


"Foods  and  Their  Adulterations." 

In  reading  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  important 
work  we  are  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  information 
which  it  must  disseminate  on  the  subject  of  foodstuffs.  The 
author,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Ph.D.,  through  his  position  as 
chief  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
had  every  chance  to  become  a  master  of  this  field.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  is  evident  from  the  book  itself.  It 
does  much  to  enlighten  not  only  the  scientific  but  also  the 
lay  mind  on  the   important  question  of  nutrition. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  origin,  manufacture,  and  com- 
position of  food  products.  There  has  been  added,  too,  a 
carefully  prepared  article  on  infant  and  invalids'  foods,  which 
describes  their  preparation  and  use,  and  which  is  calculated 
to  impress  upon  people  having  the  care  of  invalids  the 
great  importance  of  feeding.  Of  course  the  detection  of 
common  adulterations  and  food  standards  are  treated  in  a 
very  comprehensive  way.  In  general.  Dr.  Wiley's  book  will 
appeal  to  every  human  being  interested  in  the  broad  study  of 
hygiene.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
nutritive    values    and    the    use    of    food    for   bodily    nourish- 


ment that  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the  householder.  As 
for  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  foodstuffs,  they  can  hardly 
afford  to  be  without  Dr.  Wiley's  work. 

There  are  641  pages  with  11  colored  plates  and  87  other 
illustrations.    The  price  is  $4.00  in  cloth. 


A  New  Book  of  Formulas. 

"The  Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of  Formulas"  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  publishers  of  the  Scientific  American.  This  book 
is  a  successor  to  the  well-known  volume  entitled  "Scientific 
American  Cyclopedia  of  Receipts,  Notes,  and  Queries" — a 
volume  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  books  of  formulas  ever  issued.  The 
new  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  has  been  supplied 
with  a  lot  of  new  material,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  15,000 
recipes  of  one  kind  and  another.  Every  possible  want  is 
covered,  and  processes  and  formulas  are  given  for  cements, 
dyes,  insecticides,  lubricants,  paints,  photographic  specialties, 
water-proofing  substances,  soaps,  soldering  materials,  alloys, 
and  pretty  much  everything  else  under  the  sun.  A  new  chap- 
ter has  been  incorporated  on  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
technical  manipulation,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  prominent  chemists.  The  index  in  this  new  volume  is 
particularly  worthy  of  commendation.  The  book  contains 
1077  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  price  is  $5.00  net. 


The  Modern  Materia  Medica. 

The  second  edition  of  a  book  with  the  foregoing  title  has 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Druggists  Circular,  100  Wil- 
liam Street,  New  York  City.  As  with  the  first  edition,  this  is 
a  reprint  of  matter  which  has  appeared  in  the  journal  from 
month  to  month.  Several  hundred  (or  perhaps  thousand)  of 
the  newer  chemical  remedies  and  synthetics  are  alphabetically 
listed  and  described.  A  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  that 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturers  are  also  given. 
The  description  of  each  product  is  brief  and  yet  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  the  information  of  the  average  pharmacist. 
Certain  it  is  that  every  druggist  needs  some  such  book,  for 
during  the  last  decade  or  more  the  materia  medica  has  been 
very  largely  made  up  of  newer  chemical  products,  many  of 
which  are  not  yet  mentioned  in  the  text  and  reference  books. 
The  present  volume  contains  432  pages  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 


Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus. 

J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S.,  has  published  Part  XII  of  "A  Critical 
Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus."  This  number  is  vol.  2, 
part  2,  or  part  xii  of  the  entire  work.  Ten  species  are  fully 
described,  giving  synonyms,  affinities,  and  range,  together 
with  much  supplementary  information.  There  are  four  plates 
accompanying  the  text.  This  is  a  highly  interesting  group  of 
plants  as  well  as  a  most  important  one  economically,  and  the 
treatment  it  is  receiving  by  Mr.  Maiden  will  undoubtedly  be 
exhaustive  and  the  most  authoritative  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  is  published  by  William  Applegate  GuUick,  Sydney, 
Australia,  for  the  government. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville. 


Quick-lunch  Items. — 

Fruit  may  be  prematurely  ripened  by  killing  or  stimulat- 
ing the  protoplasm  by  chemicals,  such  as  the  vapor  of  acetic 
acid,  but  in  most  cases  the  flavor  is  not  good. 

Danne  says  that  the  supply  of  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States  threatens  to  become  exhausted  in  twenty  to  fifty  years. 
He  thinks  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  present  supply  is 
wasted,  only  40  per  cent  being  used. 

Refined  petroleum  dissolves  about  0.005  per  cent  of  water, 
and  petroleum  oil  about  0.003  per  cent,  at  15°  C.  The  solu- 
bility increases  with  rise  in  temperature. 

Barium  oxide  in  glass  increases  its  density  and  elasticity, 
and  decreases  its  tendency  to  break  when  heated  quickly, 
hence  is  specially  useful  in  glass  chimneys. 

E.  Ebler  has  obtained  seven-thousandths  of  a  grain  of 
metallic  radium,  after  weeks  of  work,  and  from  it  proves 
that  radium  has  properties  analogous  to  metallic  barium. 

Purified  lampblack  will  remain  suspended  in  water  for 
months,  but  it  takes  a  month  to  purify  it  sufficiently  to  ac- 
complish this  result. 

Iodine  gives  a  color  with  dextrin  more  quickly  than  with 
starch,  and  in  greater  dilutions,  but  the  color  is  reddish  in- 
stead of  blue. 

Clear,  Clearer,  Sterilized! — 

Calcium  permanganate  is  stated  to  be  better  than  alum 
for  clarifying  reservoir  and  river  waters,  and  it  sterilizes  at 
the  same  time.  It  decomposes  in  the  water  to  form  calcium 
hydroxide,  manganese  dioxide,  and  free  oxygen.  It  must  not 
be  used  in  excess,  but  this  is  easily  regulated  by  the  color. 

Ergot  Some  More. — 

W.  T.  Wenzell  has  discovered  another  principle  in  ergot 
which  he  calls  ergoxanthine.  It  is  a  yellow  coloring  matter, 
but  is  physiologically  active,  increasing  the  blood-pressure  and 
slowing  the  heart. 

A  Distinction. — 

W.  Macadie,  Ph.C,  says  that  pure  adrenalin  is  easily  oxi- 
dized, but  that  the  hydrochloride  is  not.  He  says  that  dis- 
coloration in  adrenalin  hydrochloride  solutions  is  due  to  the 
action  of  ammonia,  which  first  frees  adrenalin,  then  forms 
a  colored  compound  with  it. 

One  Germ's  Food — Another's  Poison. — 

Three  English  bacteriologists  find  that  some  bacteria 
found  in  water  will  oxidize  phenol  and  apparently  will  thrive 
on  it.  The  disinfectant  properties  of  the  phenol  appear  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  action. 

A  Niagara  Rival. — 

Professor  Tolman  has  proved  that  in  making  a  solution 
of  an  electrolyte  an  electromotive  force  is  developed  in  the 
dissociation  of  the  salt,  thus  furnishing  a  direct  proof  that 
electric  dissociation  takes  place  in  salt  solutions. 


Oh,  You  Seaweed! — 

A  new  substitute  for  gum  and  gelatin  is  the  soluble  so- 
dium-ammonium salt  of  laminaric  acid,  which  is  obtained  on 
a  manufacturing  scale  from  the  seaweeds  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. It  swells  in  water,  forming  a  brownish-yellow  col- 
loidal solution  possessing  a  high  viscosity  and  adhesive  prop- 
erties equal  to  tragacanth.  It  is  being  introduced  commer- 
cially under  the  name  "Norgine"  as  a  new  sizing  agent. 

Koumiss,  Not  Miss-cow. — 

B.  Rubinsky  says  that  true  koumiss  can  be  prepared  from 
mare's  or  camel's  milk,  but  not  from  cow's  milk,  because  the 
proteins  of  cow's  milk  are  not  peptonized  by  the  koumiss 
ferment,  while  those  of  mare's  and  camel's  milk  are.  Normal 
koumiss  contains  0.5  to  0.8  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  and  0.7  to 
2  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  the  protein  is  entirely  changed  in 
character,  being  partly  peptonized. 

Cheap  Emulsions. — 

Professor  Pickering  says  that  basic  sulphates  of  copper, 
iron,  nickel,  zinc,  and  aluminum,  by  adding  lime  to  the  normal 
sulphates,  produce  true  emulsions  of  oil  and  water,  which  are 
permanent.  Thus  1  grain  of  ferrous  sulphate  precipitated  by 
lime  will  emulsify  200  Cc.  of  oil  in  3000  Cc.  of  water,  or  100 
Cc.  of  oil  in  400  Cc.  of  water,  or  30  Cc.  of  oil  in  20  Cc.  of 
water. 

Tungsten  Jelly. — 

In  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  filaments  for  incandes- 
cent lights,  a  colloidal  solution  of  tungsten  containing  40  per 
cent  of  the  metal  is  first  formed.  One-tenth  per  cent  of  am- 
monium chloride  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  of  the  tungsten 
from  this  solution  in  a  gelatinous  form  which  can  be  molded 
into  filaments. 

Paralyzed,  Dead,  Embalmed — Resurrected! — 

Alcohol  is  found  to  act  on  enzyme  ferments  in  three  ways : 
20  to  30  per  cent  inhibits  their  action,  but  the  action  is  re- 
stored by  dilution ;  30  per  cent  to  the  precipitating  strength 
destroys  the  enzyme ;  and  strong  alcohol  precipitates  it,  the 
precipitate  being  reactivated  when  dissolved  in  a  nutrient 
solution. 

Try  It  On  the  Dog.— 

A  German  chemist  has  found  that  the  power  of  morphine 
habitues  to  take  large  doses  of  morphine  is  due  partly  to  an 
acquired  toleration  of  the  tissues,  and  partly  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing power  of  decomposing  the  morphine  within  the  body. 

The  Why  and  Wherefore.— 

P.  Rohland  says  that  powders  of  a  colloidal  character  will 
remain  suspended  in  water  for  days,  but  that  powders  of  the 
crystalloid  class,  however  fine,  will  settle  quickly;  but  a  film 
of  colloidal  character  over  crystalloid  particles  will  hold  the 
latter  in  suspension. 

Cheaper  Camphor. — 

There  are  now  3500  camphor  trees  in  German  East  Africa, 
from  which  camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves.  The 
average  yield  from  leaves  and  twigs  is  one  per  cent.  This 
source  of  camphor  will  cut  a  figure  in  the  market  in  years  to 
come. 
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QUERIES. 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the 
following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are  answered 
by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before  the  J^th  of 
the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui.i<etin  of  the  month 
following;  (j)  inquirers  must  in  every  instance  be  reg- 
ular  subscribers;  and  {4)  names  and  addresses  m,ust  be 
affixed  to  all  communications. 


Figuring  Alcohol  Percentages. 

W.  A.  A.  submits  three  formulas  with  the  request  that  we 
tell  the  percentages  of  alcohol  in  the  finished  preparations 
and  the  method  of  determining  them. 

In  printing  the  formulas  we  are  indicating,  after  each  in- 
gredient, the  quantity;  also  the  per  cent  and  content  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

Per  cent  Amount  of 

of  abs.  ale.  abs.  ale. 

(1)  Chloroform,     4    draehms 0.5  1.2      minims. 

Paregorie,    4    ounces 44.0  14.08    drachms. 

Syrup  of  ipecac,  3  ounces 2.0  0.48    drachms. 

Hive  syrup,    4   ounces 2.0  0.64    drachms. 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry,  20  ounces. 

Solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 

8  ounces. 
Syrup  of  licorice,  enough  to  make 

Yi   gal.    (1   pint  8^    ounces) 3.6  .882  ounces. 

In  J^-gallon  of  the  finished  mixture  there  is,  therefore, 
the  sum  of  the  alcoholic  contents  of  the  ingredients  or  22 
drachms,  16.56  minims.  One-half  gallon  equals  512  drachms. 
Therefore  (2214  -i-  512)  =  0.0434,  or  4.345  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol.  In  such  problems  some  are  accustomed  to  reducing 
all  the  quantities  to  minims,  but  that  is  arbitrary. 

Per  cent  Amount  of 

of  abs.  ale.  abs.  ale. 

(2)  Quince  seed,  3  ounces. 
Boric  acid,  1  drachm. 
Glycerin,  24  ounces. 

Alcohol,    24   ounces 95  10944  minims. 

Tincture   of  benzoin,    1    ounce 80  384  minims. 

Extract  of  violet,  2  ounces 65  624  minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make  1  gallon. 

Proceeding,  (10944  +  384  +  624)  ^  (128  X  480)  or  11952  -^- 
61440  =  0.1945,  or  19.45  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Per  cent  Amount  of 

of  abs.  ale.  abs.  ale. 

(3)  Quinine  sulphate,  20  grains. 
Resorcin,   60   grains. 
Glycerin,  4  fluidrachms. 
Tincture  of  cantharides,   2 

fluidrachms     ; 90  108     minims. 

Tincture  of  capsicum,  2 

fluidrachms     87  104.4  minims. 

Cologne   water,    J^    fluidounce 65  156     minims. 

Alcohol,    4J4    fluidounces 95  2052     minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make  one  pint, 

10  fluidounces. 

Dividing  (108  +  104.4  +  156  +  2052)  by  12480  we  get  19.39 
per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol. 


Diluting  Acetic  Acid:    A  Percentage  Problem. 

W.  C  H.  submits  a  rather  pointed  question.  He  asks : 
"In  what  proportions  would  you  mix  glacial  acetic  acid  80 
per  cent  and  water  so  as  to  make  a  36-per-cent  acid?  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  I  saw  in  a  magazine  some  time  ago,  it  would 
take  nine  ounces  of  80  per  cent  and  16  ounces  of  water.  Is 
that  right?    In  Remington's  Pharmacy  is  a  similar  example, 


and  figuring  it  according  to  that,  it  would  take  nine  ounces 
of  the  one  and  eleven  of  the  other.     Which  is  right?" 
Here  is  the  calculation : 


80%  acid 
0%  water 


36%  acid 


36  parts  =  9 
44  parts  =  11 


To  make  36%  acid. 


9  oz.  by  wt.  80%  acid 
11  oz.  by  wt.  water 

The  mistaken  statement  that  9  ounces  of  8o-per-cent  acid 
and  16  ounces  of  water  are  needed  has  evidently  been  made 
by  calculating  on  a  basis  of  glacial  acid  loo  per  cent,  as 
follows : 


100%  acid        )  ( 86  parts  =  9  parts. 

>      36%  acid  < 

0%  water     )  (  64  parts  =  16  parts. 

Eighty-per-cent  acetic  acid  is  not  glacial. 


Stock  Dips. 

W.  D.  Co. — ^The  following  formula  for  a  sheep  dip  is 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    It  should  be  generally  serviceable  for  stock: 

Soap 1    pound. 

Crude  carbolic  acid 1   pint. 

Water    50  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  a  gallon  or  more  of  boiling  water,  add  tht 
acid,  and  stir  thoroughly. 

The  following  formulas  have  been  approved  by  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture: 

LIME    AND    SULPHUR    DIP. 

Mix  25  pounds  of  sulphur  with  12^4  pounds  of  good  quick- 
lime. Triturate  the  mixture  with  water  to  a  smooth  cream 
and  transfer  this  to  a  boiler  of  20  gallons  capacity.  Make 
up  the  volume  with  water  to  20  gallons,  boil  and  stir  during 
half  an  hour,  when  the  liquid  should  have  a  dark-red  color. 
If  yellowish,  continue  the  boiling  until  the  dark-red  color 
is  obtained,  keeping  the  volume  at  20  gallons.  When  the 
liquid  is  cooked  decant  off  from  any  small  quantity  of  in- 
soluble residue  and  make  up  the  volume  to  100  gallons  with 
water. 

CARBOLIC   Aao    AND    SOFT    SOAP    DIP. 

Dissolve  5  pounds  of  good  soft  soap,  with  gentle  warming, 
in  3  quarts  of  good  crude  carbolic  acid.  Mix  the  liquid  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  100  gallons. 


Compound  Liniment   of  Camphor. 

W.  A.  M.  wants  a  formula  of  an  antiseptic  liniment  for 
internal  and  external  use.  While  we  do  not  know  the  com- 
position of  the  proprietary  mixture  that  he  mentions,  wc 
suggest  the  following  formula : 

Camphor   2  ounces  av. 

Capsicum,  powder yi   ounce  av. 

Oil  of  origanum 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  hemlock 1  fluidounce. 

Oil   of  sassafras 2  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  cajuput 2  fluidrachms. 

Oil   of  turpentine 1  fluidrachm. 

Alcohol   16  fluidounces. 

Mix,  macerate  for  14  days,  and  filter  in  a  well-covered  funnel. 

This  is  recommended  for  both  external  and  internal  use. 


IK  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  bruises,  sprains,  chilblains, 
lameness,  etc.  In  ordinary  cases,  rub  in  well  several  times, 
then  wrap  in  warm  flannel.  Internally  take  20  drops  on 
sugar.  In  severe  and  obstinate  cases,  bathe  the  parts  as 
directed,  apply  flannel,  and  keep  the  latter  moist  with  the 
liniment.  In  case  of  toothache,  apply  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  to  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  on  a  piece  of  cotton. 
If  the  face  is  swollen,  apply  some  of  the  liquid  externally. 
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The  Term  "For  Technical  Use." 
G.  A.  C.  submits  the  following:     "We  frequently  receive 
packages  of  chemicals  labeled  'For  Technical  Use.'     Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  just  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase?" 

This  term  implies  that  a  given  article  is  not  intended  for 
medicinal  use  and  is  not  in  conformity  with  medicinal  re- 
quirements. Chemicals  so  labeled  are  intended  for  employ- 
ment in  industrial  arts,  and  to  use  this  phrase  exempts  them 
from  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  U.  S.  P.  requirements. 


The  U.  S.  P.  standards  and  the  food  and  drug  laws  aflfect 
substances  only  when  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  for  instance,  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  any  product  not  used  in  medicine.  From  the  above 
you  will  learn  that  a  pharmacopceial  substance  may  be  sold 
for  industrial  use  without  being  of  the  U.  S.  P.  degree  of 
purity — providing  the  phrase  "For  technical  use"  is  plainly 
printed  on  the  label.  But  be  careful  that  such  substances 
are  not  employed  in  medicine,  for  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
in  most  instances  they  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  U.  S.  P. 
requirements. 


Moth  Powders. 

O.  H.  L.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  good  formula  for  a 
moth  killer  that  can  be  made  without  any  special  apparatus. 
I  want  one  that  can  be  used  to  sprinkle  the  carpet  as  it  lays 
on  the  floor," 

Drench   the   carpet  with   gasoline  or  benzine,  which   will 
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destroy  all  larvae.  They  have  the  advantage  of  evaporating 
quickly,  but  must  be  used  with  care  for  fear  of  fire.  Com- 
pound solution  of  cresol  in  1-  or  2-per-cent  solution  should 
be  effective,  although  the  coal-tar  smell  will  persist  for  a 
day  or  two.  If  a  moth  powder  were  not  intolerable,  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  could  be  used: 

Naphthalin    8  ounces  av. 

Orris    root 2  ounces  av. 

Patchouli  herb 2  ounces  av. 

Camphor  2  ounces  av. 

Reduce  all  to  powder  and  mix  well. 


Santal  and  Saw  Palmetto  Elixir. 
H.  E.  D. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary   mixture    which    you     mention,     but    the     following 
formulas  have  been  suggested: 

(1)  Saw     palmetto ^  ounce  av. 

Yellow     sandalwood 1  ounce  av. 

Couch-grass    1  ounce  av. 

Alcohol, 

Water,  of  each sufficient. 

Sugar zy2    ounces  av. 

Extract  the  three  drugs  reduced  to  coarse  powder  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  3  parts  of  water  so  as  to  obtain  14  fluidounces, 
and   in  the  latter  dissolve  the  sugar  by  agitation. 

(2)  Take  of 

Saw   palmetto   berries Bounces. 

Corn-silk    8  ounces. 

Sandalwood    2  ounces. 

Sugar 6  ounceg. 

Alcohol, 

Water,  each  enough  to  make 2  pints. 

Mix  twelve  fluidounces  of  alcohol  with  thirty-six  fluidounces  of 
water.  With  this  menstruum  moisten  the  previously  ground  drugs  and 
macerate  during  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  firmly  in  a  percolator 
and  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  allowing  the  percolate  to 
drop  slowly.  In  this  dissolve  the  sugar  by  agitation.  Finally  pass  suffi- 
cient water  through  the  exhausted  drugs  to  make  the  finished  elixir 
measure  two  pints.  Caramel  may  be  added  if  the  color  is  not  deep 
enough.  Each  fluidounce  of  this  elixir  is  taken  to  represent  saw  pal- 
metto berries,  120  grains;   corn-silk,   120  grains;   sandalwood,   30  grains. 


Hektograph  Inks. 
G.  L. — Here  are  a  few  formulas  of  hektograph  inks: 

BLACK. 

(1)  Methyl  violet   10  parts. 

Nigrosine    20  parts. 

Glycerin     30  parts. 

Gum   arabic    5  parts. 

Alcohol    60  parts. 

(2)  Nigrosine    black    1  part. 

Water 14  parts. 

Glycerin     4  parts. 

This  will  make  a  black  ink  suitable  for  use  with  the  hek- 
tograph. In  order  to  make  it  copy  add  more  glycerin,  gum 
arabic.  or  sugar.  ^^^^ 

Resorcin  blue,   M 10  parts. 

Dilute    acetic    acid 1  part.' 

Water    85  parts. 

9  ycerin     4  parts. 

Alcohol    10  parts. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat. 


Soothing  Syrup. 
W.  A.  M.— We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary soothing  syrup  which  you  mention,  but  the  follow- 
ing formulas  are  found  in  the  literature: 

Anise  1 54  ounces  av. 

Fennel    ^  ounce  av. 

Caraway 14  ounce  av. 

Lupulin    120  grains. 

Ginger    25  grains. 

Lactucarium     30  grains. 

Diluted    alcohol sufficient. 

Simple  syrup 21  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  drugs,  reduce  to  powder,  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  so 
as  to  obtain  9  fluidounces  of  the  product,  and  to  this  add  the  syrup. 


Anise    1  ^   ounces  av. 

Fennel    yi   ounce  av. 

Lactucarium    25  grains. 

Hops    120  grains. 

Diluted  alcohol   9  fluidounces. 

Simple  syrup,  enough  to  make 30  fluidounces. 

Mix    the   drugs,    reduce   to    powder,    percolate   with    diluted   alcohol, 
and  add  the  syrup.    • 


Soap-bubble  Liquids. 

E.  B.  B.  asks :  "What  can  be  added  to  a  soap  solution 
that  will  make  the  bubbles  so  tough  that  they  will  remain 
intact  and  can  be  juggled  around." 

Every  time  one  blows  a  nice  bubble,  one  of  the  large, 
iridescent  kind,  it  is  apt  to  collapse  at  the  slightest  touch. 
But  believing  in  bubbles  just  the  same,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing formulas  for  the  soap  liquid : 

White  hard  soap 25  parts. 

Glycerin   15  parts. 

Water    1000   parts. 

Dry  Castile  soap 2  parts. 

Glycerin    30  parts. 

Water     40  parts. 

Just  how  much  juggling  the  spheres  will  stand  we  can't 
tell.  

A  Kerosene  Liniment. 

A.  H.  F.  wants  a  formula  for  a  kerosene  liniment  which 
he  says  is  good  for  rheumatism. 
Here  is  one: 

Capsicum,  powder 60  grains. 

Fusel    oil 4  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  origanum i  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  sassafras 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine 8  fluidounces. 

Kerosene  oil 38  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  whole,  macerate  for  24  hours,  and  strain  through  muslin. 


Anti-Kink   Hair  Pomade. 

J.  L.  F.  and  S.  E. — To  take  the  kink  out  of  the  hair  and 
straighten  it,  we  suggest  what  is  known  as  Anti-Kink  Hair 
Pomade : 

Beef  suet 16  ounces  av. 

Yellow  wax   2  ounces  av. 

Castor  oil   2  ounces  av. 

Benzoic  acid 10  grains. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 15  drops. 

Mix  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil  and  acid,  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  cool  somewhat,  and  incorporate  the  other  oils. 


"Healing  Oil." 

H.  R.  H. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary mixture  which  you  mention,  but  you  might  try  the 
following  formula: 

Menthol    2  parts. 

Phenol   1  part. 

Camphor    3  parts. 

Cottonseed  oil    94  parts. 

Triturate  the  first  three  ingredients  together  and  then  rub  up  the 
resulting  liquid  with  the  cottonseed  oil. 


A  Green  Coloring  Agent  for  Salve. 

D.  J.  H.  asks :  "What  is  the  best  agent  to  impart  a  green 
color  to  salve?" 

If  the  salve  is  yellow,  use  a  little  Prussian  blue.  The 
resultant  color  is  green.  If  the  ointment  is  white,  use  an 
oil-green  soluble,  obtainable  from  any  dye  house. 
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THE  CONTRACT 
PLAN  KILLED? 


The  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Miles  case 
has  proved  a  startHng  and  unwel- 
come surprise.  Apparently  it  does  away  with 
every  form  of  contract  and  rebate  plan  by  which  the 
manufacturer  seeks  to  control  the  price  of  his 
products.  Something  may  still  be  left  from  the 
wreck,  but  if  so  this  will  be  determined  after  legal 
minds  have  analyzed  the  decision  with  more  care, 
and  particularly  after  new  plans  have  been  devised 
and  subjected  to  the  test  of  court  construction. 

The  court  held  in  effect  that  while  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  patented  article  had  proprietary  rights 
which  he  could  utilize  in  the  control  of  prices,  no 
such  rights  existed  with  the  owners  of  secret  reme- 


dies, which,  while  they  are  colloquially  called  "pat- 
ent medicines,"  of  course  have  never  been  patented 
at  all.  With  such  substances  the  Miles  contract 
was  declared  to  be  an  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  the  court  intimated  that  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  title  of  the  goods  nominally  re- 
mained with  the  manufacturer  or  was  passed  along 
to  the  venders.  Only  one  member  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  dissented  from  the  majority 
opinion,  and  his  view  was  that  the  Miles  contract 
could  be  made  legally  sound  by  a  slight  change 
making  wholesalers  and  retailers  the  legal  agents  of 
the  company — a  scheme  which  has  all  along  been 
followed  by  the  Freeman  Company.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  other  members  of  the  court 
do  not  agree  with  Justice  Holmes  in  this  contention. 
If  it  turns  out,  as  now  seems  likely,  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  does  away  with  all  price- 
restrictive  plans,  it  does  not  follow  that  everything 
has  gone  to  the  demnition  bow-wows.  As  several 
of  our  contemporaries  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  trade  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  particularly  among  phar- 
macists, and  there  is  nothing  like  so  much  of  a 
tendency  in  evidence  to  cut  and  slash  prices.  We 
need  only  remind  our  readers  that  for  a  time  the 
Indianapolis  decision  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  a  death-blow,  but  the  drug  trade  quickly 
adapted  itself  to  the  changed  situation  and  suffered 
little  or  no  ill  consequences. 

*         *         * 

The  sensational  charges  brought 
THE  "WORLD"     ^      the    N cw    York    World    are 

SENSATION.  -^  ,      .  ,  .  . 

Still  echoing  and  reverberating, 
although  with  somewhat  lessened  intensity.  While 
the  thing  was  a  novelty  the  World  devoted  from 
one  to  three  columns  a  day  to  it,  embellishing  its 
stories  with  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  some  of  the 
druggists  and  others  figuring  in  the  drama.  People 
soon  tire,  however,  of  an  overworked  sensation, 
and  the  World  is  now  looking  for  new  muck  in 
which  to  revel. 
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It  was  charged  at  first  that  the  300  prescriptions 
dispensed  in  different  stores  and  purchased  by  a 
reporter  of  the  World,  were  found  in  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  cases  to  contain  medicines  deviating  in 
one  way  or  another  from  the  standards.  The 
greatest  deficiencies  were  found  in  those  tinctures 
and  fluidextracts  which  were  subjected  to  chemical 
or  physiological  assay.  It  turned  out  afterwards, 
however,  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
in  many  instances,  and  at  any  rate  the  authorities 
were  able  to  bring  prosecutions  against  but  very 
few  of  the  druggists.  One  druggist,  it  seems, 
mistook  "rub.  iodi."  for  "syr.  rubi.  idse.,"  and  so 
dispensed  a  solution  of  raspberry  syrup,  and  the 
prescription  was  so  illegibly  written  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  making  this  error.  Conse- 
quently his  prosecution  in  court  for  dispensing  a 
prescription  of  rubidium  iodide  in  which  there  was 
no  rubidium,  and  the  analysis  of  the  chemist  show- 
ing an  entire  absence  of  the  metal,  fell  rather  flat. 

So  far,  of  course,  as  the  charges  brought  by  the 
World  are  justified  in  fact,  they  teach  the  moral 
that  druggists  can  be  none  too  careful  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  medicinal  supplies.  Tinctures  and 
fluidextracts  for  which  standards  are  provided  by 
the  Pharmacopceia  should  bear  the  labels  of  respon- 
sible manufacturers  who  are  known  to  be  over- 
punctilious  in  the  matter  of  standardization.  Prof. 
Virgil  Coblentz  was  employed  by  the  World  to  make 
the  analyses  of  the  300  prescriptions,  and  since  the 
crusade  began  he  has  resigned  from  his  professor- 
ship in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
become  chief  chemist  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  It 
is  declared,  however,  that  the  World  sensation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  resignation.  The  H.  K. 
Mulford  Co.  of  Philadelphia  made  some  of  the 
analyses  for  Professor  Coblentz,  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  findings,  and 
they  were  very  much  chagrined  afterwards  when 
they  found  that  they  had  unconsciously  played  into 
the  hands  of  newspaper  sensationalists  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  retail  trade. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS   ^he  dccisiou  in  the  Lehn  &  Fink 

ACT  case  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 

CONSTITUTIONAL,    j^^^^^g^      ^j^^  United  States  Cir- 

cuit  Court  held,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  certain 
constitutional  lawyers,  that  the  food  and  drugs  act 
was  not  unconstitutional  because  it  provided  that 
future  editions  of  the  N.  F.  and  the  U.  S.  P.  should 
automatically    become    standards    under    the    law. 


Lehn  &  Fink  contended  that  this  was  a  delegation 
of  legislative  authority,  and  it  was  so  held  to  be 
with  respect  to  the  Ohio  statute  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  present  court  declared,  however,  that  the 
food  and  drugs  act  merely  decreed  that  medicines 
must  conform  to  the  implied  standards  under  which 
they  were  sold;  that  if  they  were  sold  under  the 
titles  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  N.  F.,  they 
must  accordingly  conform  to  the  U.  S.  P.  or  the 
N.  F.  standards,  whatever  those  standards  may  be 
and  whenever  established;  and  that  this  constituted 
on  the  part  of  Congress  no  delegation  of  its  legis- 
lative functions.  This  is  rather  adroit  reasoning, 
but  of  course  everybody  hopes  that  in  the  interests 
of  pure  food  and  drug  legislation  it  will  be  found 
good  law. 

Another  point  raised  by  Lehn  &  Fink  was  that  a 
shipment  of  goods  might  be  seized  at  a  time  when 
one  Pharmacopoeia  was  in  effect;  that  it  might  be 
examined  months  later  when  a  subsequent  edition  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  had  become  official;  that  injus- 
tice might  thus  be  done  to  the  shipper,  and  that 
therefore  the  act  was  unconstitutional.  The  court 
declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  phrase  "official  at 
the  time  of  investigation"  must  be  held  to  mean 
official  "at  the  time  the  goods  are  shipped,"  regard- 
less of  when  the  actual  analyses  might  be  made.  In 
other  words,  a  manufacturer  or  shipper  could  not  be 
punished  for  violating  standards  imposed  after  the 
act  of  sale  or  shipment  had  been  performed,  and  he 
must  be  judged  by  the  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  in  force  at 

the  time. 

*         *         * 

Two  or  three  other  cases  recently 
^^NTiKAMNiA^"*    brought  by  the  government  are  of 

considerable  interest.  The  Coca- 
Cola  case  has  been  won  by  the  defendants  after  a 
remarkable  trial  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Tennessee.  The  judge  refused  to  consider 
caffeine  an  injurious  drug.  He  likewise  refused  to 
believe  that  the  name  "Coca-Cola"  was  in  anywise 
misleading,  holding  that  this  title  had  from  long 
custom  become  a  distinctive  name,  and  that  the 
public  knew  exactly  what  it  was  buying.  Experts 
for  the  government  sought  to  prove  many  things 
against  the  product,  and  the  government  attorneys, 
failing  in  the  district  court,  have  carried  the  case  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati. 

In  the  meantime  the  Antikamnia  case  has  been 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.      The  nub  of  the  contention  here  is: 
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Shall  it  be  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  who 
prints  the  content  of  acetphenetidine  or  any  other 
substance  on  the  label  of  his  product,  to  state  the 
fact  that  this  chemical  is  a  derivative  of  acetanilide, 
or  whatever  one  of  the  other  six  or  seven  substances 
mentioned  in  the  food  and  drugs  act  may  be  in- 
volved? The  Antikamnia  people  won  the  case  in 
the  lower  court,  and  the  present  argument  is  made 
on  the  appeal. 


LEGISLATIVE 
TROUBLES. 


The  legislative  situation  in  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  be  very  com- 
plex and  interesting  these  days. 
Fahey  bill,  providing  for  the  publication  of  the 
formula  on  the  label  of  all  proprietary  medicines, 
has  stirred  up  quite  a  furore.  The  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  after  a  meeting 
lasting  two  or  three  hours,  finally  voted  by  a 
large  majority  to  oppose  the  bill.  Later  on,  at  a 
legislative  hearing.  Secretary  Potts  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D,  came  from  Chicago  to  argue  against  the 
measure ;  several  others  also  opposed  it ;  and  it  looks 
at  this  writing  as  if  the  bill  would  be  put  to  sleep. 

In  the  meantime  almost  as  deep  interest  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  pharmacy  measure.  In  one  sense 
this  is  a  blanket  bill  which  represents  a  codifi- 
cation of  existing  pharmacy  and  anti-narcotic  laws, 
but  it  also  contains  several  new  features  over  which 
there  have  developed  marked  differences  of  opinion. 
The  State  association  last  year  voted  to  have  the 
measure  prohibit  medical  dispensing,  but  the  f  ramers 
of  the  draft  afterwards  left  this  provision  out  on 
the  ground  that  legal  counsel  had  advised  them  of 
its  unconstitutionality.  This  has  made  the  country 
druggists  indignant,  and  for  this  and  one  or  two 
other  reasons  they  and  their  representatives  in  the 
legislature  are  now  hostile  toward  the  measure. 
The  Philadelphia  druggists  were  also  at  odds 
with  one  another  over  different  features,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  have  now  gotten  together. 

Either  in  this  pharmacy  bill  or  in  another  measure 
in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  provision  limiting  the 
work-day  of  registered  clerks  to  ten  hours,  and  that 
of  qualified  assistants  and  apprentices  to  twelve 
hours.  Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  two 
or  three  other  States,  and  with  respect  to  one  of 
these  measures  in  Connecticut  we  have  received  a 
letter  of  protest  which  we  are  giving  space  else- 
where in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Evidently  the  clerks  are  fathering  these  bills,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  pushing  them  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigor. 


One  of  the  delightful  features  of 
I^*^-?''^.^r^^       the  month's  history  was  the  cele- 

CELEBRATION.  .         „,  .         "^  .      ,         ^      , 

bration  m  Chicago  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  North- 
western University.  Prof.  Oscar  Oldberg,  the  guest 
of  honor,  has  retired  from  the  deanship  which  he 
has  held  during  the  entire  period  of  the  School's 
history,  and  the  occasion  was  really  turned  into  a 
fine  and  beautiful  tribute  to  him  and  to  his  services 
in  behalf  of  pharmacy.  President  Harris  of  the 
University  was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet,  and 
greetings  were  brought  from  the  deans  of  several 
other  schools  in  the  university  group.  The  class  of 
1911  presented  Dr.  Oldberg  with  a  handsome 
leather-bound  address ;  the  Faculty  and  some  of  the 
Alumni  gave  him  a  loving  cup ;  and  there  was  also 
given  to  the  University  a  well  executed  bas-relief  of 
the  Doctor,  modeled  at  the  expense  and  through 
the  initiative  of  the  Alumni.  The  exercises  were 
concluded  by  remarks  from  John  Uri  Lloyd  and 
Harry  B.  Mason.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are 
reproducing  one  of  the  autograph  portraits  of  Dr. 
Oldberg  which  were  presented  to  his  friends;  we 
are  also  printing  the  address  which  he  delivered  at 
the  anniversary  banquet ;  and  in  an  editorial  we  are 
endeavoring  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  and  to  the 
very  important  services  which  he  has  rendered  in 
behalf  of  American  pharmacy. 


THE 


The  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
PHiiADELPHiA      macy  was  brought  to  the  front  a 
COLLEGE.  couple  of  timcs  last  month.      At 

a  large  and  enthusiastic  banquet  held  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  presided  over  by  Professor 
Remington,  a  portrait  of  President  Howard  B. 
French  was  presented  to  the  college  by  the  Alumni. 
The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  George  M. 
Beringer  with  the  latter's  customary  dignity  and 
felicity.  Mr.  French  violated  his  physician's  orders 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  he  made  a  few  remarks  of 
appreciation  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  Mean- 
while the  newspapers  have  announced  that  the 
college  would  soon  be  moved  to  a  position  along  the 
famous  Parkway  now  being  built  from  the  City 
Hall  to  Fairmount  Park,  and  that  an  alumnus  of 
the  college  had  promised  to  contribute  one  million 
dollars  toward  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
new  buildings.  This  English  alumnus  can  appar- 
ently be  none  other  than  Henry  S.  Wellcome,  but  a 
cable  from  Mr.  Wellcome's  firm  in  London  indicates 
that  the  rumor  is  unfounded. 
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This  punishment  of  physicians  forj 
^PREscRinrmNS*'  violating  the  Pennsylvania  cocaine 

law  reminds  us  that  in  Michigan 
it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  punish 
physicians  for  a  similar  violation  of  the  liquor  local- 
option  laws.  Recently,  for  instance,  a  druggist  has 
been  convicted  for  selling  a  mixture  of  whisky  and 
quinine  even  though  he  dispensed  it  in  good  faith 
upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  The  physician 
went  scot-free  and  the  druggist  was  soaked!  It  is 
to  avoid  this  sort  of  injustice  that  the  Michigan 
Retail  Druggists'  Association  has  been  endeavoring 
to  have  the  liquor  law  so  changed  that  in  dry 
counties  a  purchaser's  affidavit  would  be  substituted 
for  a  physician's  prescription.  Out  in  Wisconsin  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  State  legislature 
restricting  the  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists  to  physi- 
cians' prescriptions,  but  the  druggists  are  fighting 
it  with  tooth  and  nail.  They  have  two  or  three  of 
their  own  men  in  the  State  senate  who  are  looking 
after  their  interests  in  the  matter. 


Prior  to  the  meeting  a  dinner  was  given  Mr. 
Hynson  by  a  few  friends  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac,  and 
toasts  were  responded  to  by  Joseph  Helfman,  Prof. 
A.  B.  Stevens,  Dr.  Angus  McLean,  F.  E.  Bogart, 
and  Mr.  Hynson  himself. 


FIRE 
PROTECTION. 


It  is  perfectly  astonishing  what 
chances  merchants  will  take  in 
going  without  adequate  insurance. 
Not  long  since  a  western  druggist  who  had  built  up 
a  large  business  lost  his  complete  stock  and  building 
by  fire.  The  investment  was  fully  $75,000,  but  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  was  only  $10,000.  If 
this  unwise  pharmacist  collects  every  cent  from 
debtors,  with  the  $10,000  insurance  added,  he  can- 
not begin  to  pay  his  creditors.  More  than  that,  the 
labor  and  the  accumulation  of  25  years  have  been 
swept  away  in  three  hours — all  because  foresight 
was  lacking  to  secure  adequate  fire  protection.  This 
druggist  should  easily  have  had  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  of  insurance. 


....n^o  Manv  sentences  have  been  imposed 

THE  NARCOTIC  in  the  cocaine  crusade  carried  on 
MERCHANTS.  ^^  Pittsburg  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Pharmacy.  For  the  most  part  the  cul- 
prits have  been  street  peddlers  of  the  drug,  and  in 
these  cases  jail  and  workhouse  sentences  have  been 
the  result.  In  other  instances  druggists  were  caught 
selling  proprietary  and  other  articles  containing 
cocaine,  and  their  defense  was  that  they  thought 
they  had  a  legal  right  to  furnish  these  products  so 
long  as,  under  the  food  and  drug  laws,  the  content 
of  narcotic  was  stated  on  the  label.  This  ignorance 
of  the  law  was  not  accepted  as  a  valid  defense,  but 
in  such  instances  the  court  imposed  fines  and  costs 
instead  of  jail  sentences.  Among  those  arrested 
but  not  yet  tried  are  several  physicians  charged  with 
writing  prescriptions  for  habitual  users  of  cocaine. 


HYNSONIAN 
HARMONY. 


The  pharmacists  and  physicians 
of  Detroit  held  their  annual  get- 
together  meeting  last  month  in  the 
building  of  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society. 
Henry  P.  Hynson  of  Baltimore  was  the  invited 
guest  of  the  pharmaceutical  element,  and  he  deliv- 
ered the  chief  address  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
received  with  very  decided  marks  of  approval  by 
both  pharmacists  and  physicians,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed  by   an   interesting   and    fruitful    discussion. 


A  new  type  of  bill  has  made  its 
.^,!ii!l^^».l^,        appearance  in  several  State  legis- 

ADVERTISINO.  ^^  ,       .  ,        ,  r 

latures  durmg  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  a  measure  which  prohibits  the  publication  of 
advertisements  in  the  lay  press  of  remedies  for 
venereal  diseases,  or  ev&n.  the  advertisements  of 
physicians  or  others  who  offer  to  treat  these  diseases. 
We  believe  a  measure  of  this  sort  became  law  in  one 
or  two  States  last  year,  while  others  have  been 
introduced  this  year  in  the  legislatures  of  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  two  or  three  other  States.  Certainly 
this  type  of  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health.  *         *         * 

Treasurer  Whelpley  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  reported 
early  last  month  that  the  Hallberg  fund  already 
totaled  $2230.29.  Contributions  made  since  that 
time  have  doubtless  brought  up  the  figure  consider- 
ably, so  that  the  final  goal  of  $3500  cannot  be  far 
away.  Those  desiring  to  contribute  to  this  very 
laudable  cause  should  correspond  with  Dr.  H.  M. 
Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*         *         * 

Wilhelm  Bodemann  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
the  late  Professor  Hallberg  as  chairman  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  Sub-committee  on  Miscellaneous  Galenicals. 
The  official  number  of  this  committee  is  13,  but  a 
little  thing  like  that  won't  bother  Wilhelm  any ! 
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ONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  RICHLY  DUE- 
PROFESSOR  OSCAR  OLDBERG. 


In  Chicago  last  month  there  was  fittingly  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  Northwestern  University.  Pharma- 
cists and  alumni  from  several  States  bore  testimony 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  by  their  pres- 
ence, and  the  banquet  was  impressive  to  a  degree. 
But  while  the  nominal  purpose  was  to  rejoice  over 
the  history  of  the  School,  it  was  in  effect  to  pay 
honor  and  tribute  to  the  man  who  founded  the 
institution,  who  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  pre- 
sided over  its  destinies,  and  who  has  now  reached 
the  age  when  he  feels  compelled  to  retire  from 
active  service  and  turn  his  authority  over  to 
younger  men. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Oldberg  to  American  Pharmacy  in  general, 
and  to  the  Northwestern  School  in  particular, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  public  acknowledg- 
ment and  recognition.  Few  men  in  the  profession 
have  had  his  capacity  for  original  and  constructive 
thinking.  Few  have  shown  themselves  his  equal  as 
a  leader  in  educational  thought  and  progress.  Few 
have  dedicated  their  gifts  so  generously,  and  with 
such  absolute  neglect  of  personal  and  selfish  inter- 
ests, to  the  welfare  and  redemption  of  their  calling. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Professor  Oldberg  has  played  a  unique  and  im- 
portant role  in  pharmacy.  We  can  best  describe  it, 
at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction,  by  saying  that  he 
has  been  a  sort  of  philosopher  on  the  mountain 
top — a  seer  who  has  had  a  calm,  detached,  broad 
view  of  the  scene  below  him  on  all  sides,  who  has 
observed  and  studied  and  pondered  over  the  shifting 
panorama,  who  has  realized  what  was  missing  here 
and  there  to  complete  the  picture,  who  has  more 
than  once  seen  danger  looming  up  and  given  warn- 
ing of  its  approach,  and  who  has  with  something 
of  the  old  testament  prophet  in  him  pierced  the 
future,  foretold  what  would  happen,  and  sought 
with  forceful  voice  and  eloquent  pen  to  have  wise 
and  abundant  preparation  made  for  the  inevitable. 

Over-practical  minds  have  held  Professor  Old- 
berg to  be  too  much  of  an  idealist.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, he  has  followed  Emerson's  advice  and  hitched 
his  wagon  to  a  star.      But   is  there  no  place  i 


m 


practical,  democratic,  money-loving  America  for 
fine  and  lofty  ideals  ?  Is  there  no  need  of  men  who 
shall  inspire  us  onward  and  upward  by  holding  high 
the  standard  and  urging  us  eloquently  to  reach  it? 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  one  meets  a 
student  or  follower  of  the  professor  who  is  faith- 
fully carrying  his  ideas  into  eflfect,  conducting  a 
pure  prescription  pharmacy,  and  filling  the  role  of 
"common  chemist  to  the  common  people."  Others, 
less  fortunately  situated,  are  coming  as  near  to  the 
goal  as  possible,  and  making  themselves  as  much 
professional  and  scientific  men  as  the  circumstances 
will  permit.  And  when  you  see  these  disciples  you 
invariably  find  men  who  hold  Professor  Oldberg  in 
such  deep  respect  and  veneration  that  their  worship 
of  him  amounts  almost  to  idolatry. 

Ideas  often  outlive  the  men  who  conceive  and 
give  them  utterance.  If  they  are  born  of  truth 
and  rooted  in  human  need,  they  go  on  growing  in 
strength  and  force,  and  they  are  finally  accepted  by 
a  public  which  has  lost  sight  of  their  origin.  It  is 
yet  far  too  early  to  measure  the  full  results  of 
Professor  Oldberg's  work  as  a  leader,  but  already 
many  of  the  reforms  first  agitated  by  him,  and  since 
taken  up  by  others,  are  gradually  being  realized. 
For  years  he  has  been  declaring  with  great  force 
and  vigor  that  the  boards  of  pharmacy  themselves 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  raise  educational 
standards  if  only  they  would  exercise  it,  and  now^ 
we  find  many  of  them  insisting  upon  a  certain 
measure  of  preliminary  education,  denying  "experi- 
ence" credit  to  the  colleges  which  do  not  live  up  to 
certain  standards,  and  establishing  requirements  of 
one  kind  and  another.  He  has  always  insisted,  too, 
that  the  laws  must  provide  for  "assistant  pharma- 
cists" as  well  as  fully  registered  pharmacists;  that 
the  requirements  for  one  class  must  be  much  less 
severe  than  for  the  other;  that  the  number  of  clerks 
would  thus  be  incidentally  increased  while  the  num- 
ber of  stores  would  be  decreased — and  we  find  now 
that  this  idea  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  and 
that  it  is  gaining  force  year  by  year.  Back  in  1906, 
and  even  before  that,  he  declared  that  the  boards 
and  the  colleges  were  all  traveling  their  own  paths ; 
that  the  condition  was  one  of  confusion  worse 
confounded ;  that  agreement  should  be  reached  on  a 
syllabus  of  subjects  to  which  they  could  all  con- 
form— and  now  we  have  the  syllabus  movement 
well  established,  growing  in  favor,  and  promising 
much  for  the  educational  future  of  the  calling. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  take  up  in  detail  the 
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many  educational,  registrational,  and  legislative  re- 
forms which  Professor  Oldberg  has  urged  with 
singular  logic,  power,  and  patience  all  these  years. 
In  epitome  some  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  13 
principles  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  1906,  and  it  is  our 
conviction  that  these  principles,  and  the  Professor's 
address  that  year  as  chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Education  and  Legislation,  were  models  of  clear 
thinking,  constructive  planning,  and  convincing 
English.  Already  Professor  Oldberg  as  a  prophet 
is  not  without  much  honor  in  his  own  country,  but 
we  venture  the  opinion  that  he  will  come  into  his 
own  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

And  what  a  fine,  lofty  character  this  is  to  which 
we  are  giving  honor  and  shall  continue  to  give 
honor!  Never  has  there  been  the  slightest  stain 
on  it!  Never  the  least  deviation  from  the  path  of 
quiet,  simple  honesty  and  dignity!  He  has  never 
known  what  it  was  to  practice  the  arts,  even  the 
accepted  arts,  of  the  shrewd  politician;  he  has  never 
sought  to  develop  a  "following,"  and  indeed  would 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it;  he  has  never  endeav- 
ored by  "manipulation"  to  realize  his  legislative  or 
associational  purposes;  his  ideas  have  gained  cur- 
rency only  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  own  weight 
and  importance. 

His  native  honesty  is  shown  in  his  own  school, 
where  he  has  carried  into  effect  his  ideals  with  such 
courage  that  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  institution 
has  been  an  efficient  educational  agency  at  the 
expense  of  financial  profit. 

Lxjving  his  friends  as  few  men  do,  blessed  with 
the  rare  gift  of  humor,  reveling  in  musical  capa- 
cities of  a  high  order,  writing  English  like  a  master, 
measuring  up  to  his  ideals  courageously  but  without 
posing  or  straining,  living  the  simple,  the  natural, 
the  rich  life — let  us  wish  him  in  his  coming  retire- 
ment many  more  years  of  fruitful,  happy,  contented 
efJort!  We  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
especially  wish  him  joy,  for  he  was  for  three  years 
from  1895  to  1898,  the  editor-in-chief  of  this  jour- 
nal, and  his  high  standards  and  lofty  character  are 
a  precious  heritage  for  which  we  feel  profoundly 
grateful. 

NARROWING  PROFITS  IN  THE  JOBBING  TRADE. 
There  are  many  evidences  that  competition  in 
both  the  retail  and  the  jobbing  branches  of  the  drug 
trade  is  growing  more  severe  little  bv  little.  The 
retailer  scarcely  needs  to  have  this  fact  pointed  out 


to  him — he  knows  it  well  enough.  But  perhaps  he 
hasn't  observed  very  closely  the  trend  of  things  in 
the  wholesale  trade. 

W.  A.  Hover,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Credits  and  Collections  of  the  N. 
W.  D.  A.,  and  one  of  the  thinking  men  in  the 
jobbing  line,  has  recently  compiled  some  statistics 
which  are  most  interesting  and  significant  in  nature. 
Mr.  Hover  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  the  jobbing  drug  trade  has  gradually 
increased  from  9  per  cent  in  1878  to  12.85  per  cent 
in  1909.  Partially  in  explanation  of  this  increase, 
he  finds  also  that  the  percentage  of  sales  solicited  by 
travelers  increased  from  53,16  in  1899  to  64.5  in 
1909.  Thus  within  the  short  space  of  ten  years  the 
percentage  of  what  might  be  called  voluntary  busi- 
ness— that  is,  business  secured  without  the  hard 
work  of  the  traveling  salesmen — decreased  over  10 
per  cent.  Rather  a  striking  evidence  of  growing 
competition ! 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  proprietary 
articles  afford  little  profit  either  to  the  retailer  or 
the  wholesaler.  They  are  invariably  sold  at  a 
pretty  close  margin,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if 
a  large  portion  of  the  dealer's  business  is  made  up 
of  these  articles  he  is  bound  to  find  it  difficult  to 
make  very  much  money.  Note,  then,  the  significant 
fact  that  whereas  the  jobber  in  1878  found  36  per 
cent  of  his  business  to  be  in  patent  medicines,  he 
discovered  this  percentage  to  be  53.7  in  1909.  In 
other  words,  more  than  half  of  the  wholesale  drug- 
gist's volume  of  trade  is  now  made  up  of  a  line  of 
goods  in  which  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  close. 

Scarcely  surprising,  is  it,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  wholesale  druggists  of  the  United  States 
are  exhibiting  a  tendency  toward  consolidation? 
Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  several 
instances  where  two  and  sometimes  three  houses 
have  combined  their  fortunes,  with  the  result  that 
much  duplication  has  been  avoided,  the  number  of 
traveling  salesmen  has  been  reduced,  and  expenses 
have  been  cut  down  in  many  directions.  We  are 
bound  to  see  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  years 
to  come,  particularly  if  the  cooperative  buying  club 
movement  continues  to  grow  among  the  retailers. 

As  for  the  retailers  themselves,  while  competition 
IS  gradually  growing  greater,  we  have  often  declared 
our  conviction  that  the  situation  affords  no  cause 
for  worry.  Competition  in  a  democratic  and  pro- 
gressive country  like  America  must  always,  and  will 
always,  grow  in  severity.      The  only  thing  for  thei 
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;nergetic  man  to  do  is  to  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion. The  retail  druggist,  like  the  business  man  in 
every  other  line,  must  advance  with  the  times.  He 
must  do  business  on  a  more  scientific  scale ;  he  must 
study  modern  methods;  he  must  watch  his  com- 
petitors and  go  them  one  better.  We  do  not  think 
the.  live  druggist  has  anything  to  fear  from  the 
department  stores,  the  itinerant  venders,  the  chain- 
store  groups,  or  any  other  form  of  present-day 
competition.  His  problem  is  the  problem  of  every 
other  business  man  in  America — to  keep  up  with 
the  times ! 

WHY  MEN  FAIL  IN  BUSINESS. 

With  a  summary  of  the  failures  for  1910,  Brad- 
street's  has  presented  its  annual  article  in  which  the 
causes  of  failures  are  analyzed.  Its  investigations 
as  to  causes  have  been  continued  for  a  period  of 
years.  They  show  now  as  formerly  that  "ten- 
dencies present  within  the  individual  himself  are 
largely  responsible  for  four-fifths  of  all  business 
failures,"  the  remaining  one-fifth  being  due  to 
"extraneous  conditions  over  which  he  has  little,  if 
any,  control." 

The  researches  of  Bradstreet's  have  shown  that 
the  "faults  within  themselves"  which  cause  men  to 
fail  are  eight  in  number,  as  follows :  Incompetence 
(irrespective  of  other  causes)  ;  inexperience  (with- 
out other  incompetence);  lack  of  capital;  unwise 
granting  of  credits;  speculation  (outside  regular 
business) ;  neglect  of  business  (due  to  doubtful 
habits)  ;  personal  extravagance;  fraudulent  disposi- 
tion of  property. 

In  1910  the  failures  due  to  the  above  causes  com- 
prised 82  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  only  i8  per 
cent  zvere  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  those 
who  failed;  in  1909  the  percentages  were  81  and 
19;  in  1908  they  were  75.5  and  22.5;  in  1907,  81.1 
and  18.9 ;  and  in  1906,  79.7  and  22.3.  Of  the  eight 
causes  named,  "lack  of  capital,"  in  1910  as  in  all 
previous  years,  was  the  chief,  being  responsible  for 
33.9  per  cent  of  failures.  Next  came  "incom- 
petence," which  caused  26.6  per  cent.  "Fraud" 
was  responsible  for  11.2  per  cent;  this  is  about  the 
normal  percentage  of  fraud  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  presents,  says  the  writer,  "a  curious  and  inter- 
esting exhibit." 

These  facts,  carefully  collected  by  experts  over  a 
series  of  years,  are  very  suggestive,  and  they  have 
their  application  to  the  drug  business  as  well  as  to 
other  lines  of  merchandising.      In  the  drug  trade  it 


is  so  easy  to  obtain  a  little  credit  and  open  a  store 
that  "the  lack  of  capital"  is  even  more  of  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  failures  or  meager  and  indif- 
ferent successes  than  it  is  in  other  businesses. 
Experience  shows  it  to  be  exceedingly  unwise  to 
start  in  business  without  ample  capital  unless  one 
has  reason  to  be  unusually  confident  of  his  ability, 
determination,  and  capacity  for  hard  work  and 
self-sacrifice. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 


A  PHARMACEUTICAL  SENATOR. 

Peder  Jensen,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  is  now  wearing  the  senatorial  toga 
in  the  State  legislature.  When  we  asked  Mr. 
Jensen  some  months  ago  if  it  was  true  that  he  was 
nursing  senatorial  ambitions,  he  replied  in  charac- 
teristic fashion :  "In  politics  ?  Well,  I  should  say 
so!    A  Democrat — thank  God!" 

Mr.  Jensen  is  one  of  the  unique  characters  in  the 


Pedes  Jensen. 

drug  trade  of  the  country.  His  sense  of  humor  is 
very  pronounced  and  very  individual.  Those  who 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  recall 
that  he  was  a  delegate  last  spring  in  Richmond  to 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy.     As  for  his  work  in  the  State  senate. 
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he  writes  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  that  he  "hopes  to 
be  able  to  serve  not  only  my  constituents,  but  also 
my  pharmaceutical  brethren  as  a  faithful  watchdog 
of  their  best  interests." 


PROFESSOR  WULLING  ABROAD. 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  dean  of  the  Pharmacy 
Department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  University  Board  of 
Regents  to  get  ideas  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  building  which  the  U.  of  M.  contemplates 
erecting  in  the  fall.  The  Professor's  health  has 
not  been  particularly  good  of  late,  and  he  has  wel- 


Prof.  F.  J.  Wulling. 

corned  the  trip  as  a  pleasant  change.  Because  of 
his  absence,  and  particularly  because  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  now  in 
an  acute  condition,  Professor  Wulling  has  with- 
drawn from  the  chairmanship  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
Committee  on  Publication.  Joseph  W.  England, 
who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  proposed  journal, 
has  been  elected  by  the  Council  to  succeed  him. 


A  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  PHARMACIST. 
During  the  last  few  months,  since  we  began  in- 
vestigating the  extent  to  which  pharmacists  here 
and  there  devote  themselves  to  the  public  interest, 
we  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them 
have  discharged  their  obligations  as  citizens  and 
have  been  chosen  to  fill  public  office  of  one  kind  and 


another.  To  the  many  instances  mentioned  in  the 
Bulletin  of  late  we  might  add  that  of  E.  F.  Heff- 
ner  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Mr.  Heffner  is  well 
known  to  the  druggists  of  Pennsylvania  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  now  been  serving  for  several 


Edgar  F.  Heffner,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

years  as  secretary  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  It  was  only  in  1896  that  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  at  that  time  he  took  honors  in  materia 
medica  and  botany. 

Mr.  Heffner  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  pharmacists  ought  to  take  prominent  and 
leading  parts  in  civic  affairs,  and  in  carrying  out  this 


Mr.  Heffner's  residence. 


philosophy  in  his  own  case  he  has  had  some  very 
strenuous  and  exciting  experiences.  That  his  work 
has  been  appreciated,  however,  may  be  realized 
when  we  report  that  he  has  at  various  times  been 
president  of  the  Clinton  County  Taxpayers'  League, 
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president  of  the  Lock  Haven  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, and  treasurer  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  at 
the  present  time  secretary  of  the  local  Board  of 
Trade,  treasurer  of  the  Clinton  County  Retail 
Druggists'  Association,  and  junior  warden  and 
treasurer  of  St,  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  After 
filling  these  various  positions,  and  standing  up  gen- 
erally for  positive  and  aggressive  methods,  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  to  take  a  radical  position  in 
civic  life  openly  and  fearlessly  never  hurts  any 
retailer  provided  he  is  sincere. 

This  must  be  true,  because  Mr.  HefTner's  business 
is  generally  understood  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  in  his  section  of  the  State, 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  COOBAN. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  B.  S,  Cooban  of  Chicago.  For  many 
years  he  contributed  to  the  Bulletin  a  series  of 
live  articles  on  different  "own-make"  specialties, 
and  then  he  conducted  for  us  a  regular  department 


B.  S.  Cooban. 


of  questions  and  answers  on  this  subject.  More 
recently  we  have  failed  to  hear  from  Mr,  Cooban 
except  at  irregular  intervals,  and  at  last  we  think 
we  have  discovered  the  reason. 

This  ambitious  Chicagoan  seems  to  be  branching 
out  in  a  surprising  number  of  directions.  We  have 
just  learned,  for  instance,  that  he  has  become  a 
director  in  three  Chicago  institutions  of  import- 
ance— the  National  Theater  on  Halsted  Street,  the 
Chicago  City  Bank  on  Engelwood  Avenue,  and  the 
Concordia  Building  and  Loan  Association.      The 


first  two  of  these  three  institutions  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravings,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  both  are  quite  imposing  structures. 
All  this  while,  however,  Cooban  is  continuing  to 


The  Chicaso  City  Bank,  of  which  Mr,  Cooban  is  a  director. 


Mr.  Cooban  is  a  director  also  in  the  National  Theater, 

study  the  problems  of  his  own  business  with  the 
same  tireless  energy  and  aggressiveness,  and  every 
year  sees  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales. 


THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   INQUISITORS, 

We  are  presenting  this  year  from  month  to 
month  the  portraits  of  certain  interesting  groups  of 
individuals  in  the  pharmaceutical  community.  Last 
month,  for  instance,  we  introduced  to  our  readers 
the  pharmaceutical  editors  of  the  country.  This 
month  we  are  exhibiting  the  members  of  some  of 
the  American  boards  of  pharmacy. 

Turn  over  the  next  page  and  you  will  find  18  of 
these  men — 18  of  the  inquisitors  before  whom 
candidates  for  registration  must  pass  before  they 
can  get  theif  coveted  papers.  They  all  look  kindly, 
but  what  a  severe  exam,  they  do,  put  up  occasion- 
ally! It  is  sometimes  pretty  hard  to  get  by  them, 
as  many  an  applicant  has  found  to  his  chagrin ! 
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Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco, 
California  Board. 


Addison  Ditnmitt,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  Board. 


S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver,  secretary 
Colorado  Board. 


Edward  Williams,  Madison,  secretary 
Wisconsin  Board. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Bond.  Sr..  Little  Rock,  president 
Arkansas  Board. 


Edward  P.  Gait,  Selma,  secretary 
Alabama  Board. 


M.  W.  Friedenburg,  Winfield,  president 
Kansas  Board. 


E.  T.  Off.  Pasadena. 
California  Board. 


C.  D.  Jordan,  Monticello, 
Georgia  Board. 


Members  of  some  of  the  American  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
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Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  president 
Florida  Board. 


F.  W.  Bucknam.  Skowhegan,  secretary 
Maine  Board. 


John  A.  Leverty,  Bridgeport,  secretary 
Connecticut  Board. 


G.  V.  Kradwell.  Racine. 
Wisconsin  Board. 


A.  F.  Sala,  Winchester,  president 
Indiana  Board. 


Jerome  J.  Keene,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  Board. 


Theo.  E.  Otto,  Columbus, 
Indiana  Board. 


E.  F.  Klein.  Hot  Springs. 
Arkansas  Board. 

Members  of  some  of  the  American  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


W.  H.  Fogas.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Indiana  Board. 
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Thomas  Voegeli,  ex-president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  corner  of  Logan 
and  Douglas  Streets,  Minneapolis. 


Frank  W.  Bucknatn,  secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
Skowhegan.  Me. 


A.  H.  Webber,  ex-president  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
Cadillac,  Mich. 


George  B.  Kauffman,  dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


._  P.  Henry  Utech,  the  familiar  writer  on  practical  pharmaceutical 
subjects,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Charles  L.  Hay,  ex-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  Dubois.  Pa. 


Homes  of  well-known  drn^^lsts. 
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Willis  G.  Gregory,  dean  of  the  Buffalo  College  of  Fbatmacy,  344 
Richmond  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B.  S.  Cooban,  well  known  by  his  contributions  to  the  Bulletin  op 
Pharmacy.  518  West  62d  Street.  Chicago. 


Edward  L  Baldwin  is  the  owner  and  occupant  of  this  exceed- 
ingly unique  residence  at  the  corner  of  Wollen  and  Buena'  Vista 
Avenues,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Henry  D.  Huggan,  whose  beautiful  pharmacy  was  written  up 
in  the  Bulletin  two  or  three  years  ago,  built  this  residence  for 
himself  in  Boston. 


Homes  of  well-known  dra^^lsts. 
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[Picture  made  especially  for  the  Bulletin  of  Phaku acy.] 
Dru^^ists  Photographed  in  Their  Stores. 

3.    Charles  Leedom,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special  Soda  Section. 

We  have  secured  for  this  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  some  of  the  most  practical 
and  valuable  articles  on  the  soda  business  that  we  could  get — articles  written 
in  every  case  by  successful  soda  dispensers  themselves.  Every  contribution 
was  especially  prepared  for  this  journal  and  has  never  appeared  before. 
There  are  four  or  five  short  papers  describing  "Best  Soda  Schemes"  which 
have  been  devised  and  successfully  carried  out  for  the  development  of  trade. 
There  are  three  or  four  articles  in  which  experienced  and  well-known  dis- 
pensers give  a  valuable  collection  of  useful  hints  in  the  making  and  serving 
of  drinks.  And  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  are  a  collection  of  formulas 
which  have  been  awarded  prizes  in  our  recent  contest — formulas  which, 
unlike  many  that  appear  and  reappear  in  the  drug  and  soda  journals, 
can    be   depended    upon    for   their  originality  and  excellence. — THE  EDITORS. 

PRIZE-WINNING  SODA  FORMULAS. 


Recently  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  conducted 
a  prize  contest  offering*  ten,  five  and  five  dollars 
respectively  for  three  best  soda  formulas.  The 
winners  have  been  selected  by  a  special  committee 
of  expert  dispensers,  and  appear  in  this  article. 
Since  several  of  the  formulas  submitted  deserve 
honorable  mention,  we  are  printing  them  along  with 
the  winners: 

FIRST  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

By  L.  W.  Hartz. 

CHOCOLATE   SOLDIER. 

For  a  fancy,  nice  looking  sundae,  one  that  is 
suited  to  a  fountain  catering  to  the  better  class  of 
trade,  this  is  just  the  thing: 

1  dipper  of  chocolate  ice  cream. 

Zl4  lady  fingers. 

1  chocolate  Teddy  bear. 

1  small  American  flag. 

It  sells  for  20  cents,  although  some  stores  might 
charge  a  quarter.  Teddy  bears  are  made  by  the 
National  Candy  Company  and  can  be  obtained  in 
any  city  at  60  cents  a  box  of  1000. 


SECOND   PRIZE  FORMULA. 

By  R.  J.  Jenkins. 

DELICIOUS  FROZEN   SHERBET. 

This  frozen  sherbet  is  literally  a  frozen  phos- 
phate, a  delicious  thing  at  the  fountain.  When  first 
made,  it  has  only  a  tart  taste,  the  flavoring  agent 
being  added  when  the  ice  is  served,  thus  allowing 
the  dispenser  to  prepare  any  kind  of  a  sherbet 
desired  by  using  this  base.  I  make  five  gallons  at 
a  time  after  the  following  formula : 


Make  a  frozen  ice  exactly  like  lemon  ice,  but  use 
only  1  ounce  of  citric  acid  in  place  of  lemon  juice, 
or  enough  to  make  the  batch  very  tart. 

To  serve  take  a  7-ounce  phosphate  glass,  put  in 
5  ounces  of  frozen  phosphate,  1^^  ounces  of  the 
desired  crushed  fruit,  and  mix  well  with  a  spoon. 
Serve  with  a  cherry  on  top. 


THIRD  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

By  p.  I.  MiNTON,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

"pOMPONA"  ICE-CREAM  SODA  AND  SUNDAE. 

These  are  my  best  soda  specialties.  I  first  make 
the  Pompona  syrup  as  follows: 

Tincture  of  vanilla  (pure) 2  ounces. 

Orange-flower  water   (best) 4  ounces. 

Chlorophyll  (green  coloring) 2  drachms. 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 1  gallon. 

This  makes  a  transparent,  bright  green  syrup. 
For  ice  cream  soda  use : 

Pompona  syrup  2  ounces. 

Ice  cream 2  scoops. 

Run  in  carbonated  water  to  fill  the  glass  and  top  oflf  with 
a  small  amount  of  whipped  cream. 

POMPONA  SUNDAE. 

Put  the  usual  amount  of  ice  cream  in  a  sundae 
glass,  pour  on  Pompona  syrup,  add  a  little  whipped 
cream,  and  top  off  with  a  cherry. 

These  two  dainty  soda  specialties  are  entirely  new 
and  original  with  me,  and  many  a  customer  has 
wondered  what  the  peculiar  flavor  (of  the  com- 
bined orange-flower  water  and  vanilla)  was.  It 
has  made  a  great  hit  in  our  city.    "Pompona"  seems 
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be  the  by-word.  The  word  "Pompona"  is  a 
)tanical  term  given  to  certain  species  of  the  vanilla 
»an  tree.  The  name  is  catchy,  odd,  and  new, 
iving  never  been  published  before. 


FORMULAS  RECEIVING  HONORABLE  MENTION. 

In  addition  to  the  three  prize  winners,  the  com- 
littee  thought  the  following  formulas  were  deserv- 
!g  of  honorable  mention  : 

''our  special." 

(Sydney  Trau,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Take  a  small  mold  (about  3x2x1  inches),  put 
ito  it  in  opposite  corners  two  red  and  two  green 
cherries,  and  in  the  center  set  a  round  slice  of  pine- 
apple. In  the  center  of  the  pineapple  put  a  decora- 
tion, filling  the  mold  wath  cream  of  any  desired 
flavor.  Place  two  Nabisco  wafers  on  a  china  platter, 
and  empty  the  contents  of  the  mold  on  the  wafers. 
Then  top  off  with  whipped  cream  and  English  wal- 
nuts, the  latter  on  top  of  the  cream. 

An  easy  way  to  keep  the  cream  from  sticking  to 
the  mold,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
cream,  is  to  wet  the  mold,  then  cut  the  sides  with  a 
knife  and  turn  over.  I  use  strawberry  and  vanilla 
cream  unless  specified. 

I  sell  this  for  15  cents. 

CUBANOLA  SUNDAE. 
(L.  W.  Hartz.) 

This  is  something  new\ 

Slice  an  orange  after  peeling  it.  Cut  a  slice  in 
half  and  place  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  plate.  Set 
a  cone  of  ice  cream  in  the  center,  filbert  nuts  on  one 
side,  walnuts  on  the  other,  a  green  cherry  on  one 
half  of  the  orange,  a  red  cherry  on  other  half.  Sell 
for  15  cents, 

MAJESTIC   SUNDAE. 
(L.  W.  Hartz.) 

Use  a  par  fait  glass. 

Cherry  crushed  fruit 1  ounce. 

Chocolate  ice  cream 1  dipper. 

Banana,  sliced  J/2 

Vanilla  ice  cream  or  pineapple  ice.  Walnut  meats  on  top. 
One  red  and  one  green  cherry. 

Sell  for  15  cents. 

HONEYMOON  PANSY. 

(R.  E.  Black,  with  the  Beach  Drug  Co.,  Beach,  N.  D.) 

This  formula  has  made  the  greatest  hit  of  any- 
thing in  the  soda  line  that  I  have  struck. 

Select  a  nice,  solid  cantaloupe  and  scrape  the  out- 


side so  that  it  looks  neat  and  fresh.  Then  cut  it 
into  four  pieces  the  shape  of  a  new  moon.  Place 
these  on  a  long  platter,  preferably  a  banana  dish, 
then  take  a  spoon  and  cut  a  notch  on  the  points 
and  lay  a  red  cherry  on  each  point. 

Put  a  small  dipper  of  ice  cream  in  the  center  and 
pour  a  little  thick  chocolate  syrup  over  it.  Then 
cut  a  slice  of  pineapple — the  kind  that  comes  in  little 
cans  is  easy  to  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  and 
place  it  on  the  top  of  the  ice  cream.  Top  with  a 
little  whipped  cream  and  a  cherry,  then  place  a 
fresh  pansy  blossom  on  the  dish  and  call  it  the 
"Honeymoon  Pansy." 

And  as  soon  as  you  get  it  started  everybody  will 
be  wearing  the  Honeymoon  Pansy.  I  get  25  cents 
for  this  and  nobody  kicks. 

BRAIN  FAG  DRINK. 
(L.  W.  Hartz.) 

Coca  cola 1  ounce. 

One  dash  of  lemon  (fresh). 

Fill  the  glass  with  carbonated  water. 

Sell  for  5  cents. 

CHOC-NUT  SUNDAE. 
(L.  W.  Hartz.) 

This  sundae  has  a  bitter-sweet  taste. 

Vanilla  ice  cream 1  dipper. 

Chocolate  syrup. 

Grate  bitter  chocolate  on  top, 

1  red  cherry. 

Sell  for  10  cents, 

GRAPE  FLOAT. 
(C.  K.  Bushey,  Dillsburg,  Fa.) 

Fill  a  twelve-ounce  glass  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  with  plain  lemonade.  Then  carefully  float  on 
the  top  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grape  juice  to  fill  the 
glass,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  lemonade, 
which  will  spoil  the  appearance. 

A  good,  long  drink  and  a  thirst  quencher  is  the 
result. 

TWIN  SUNDAE. 
(L.  W.  Hartz.) 

Use  a  bone-dish. 

One  slice  of  pineapple,  halved. 

Place  a  dipper  of  chocolate  ice  cream  on  one  end  and  one 
dipper  orange  ice  on  other  end. 

Set  a  red  cherry  on  chocolate  ice  cream  and  a  green 
cherry  on  orange  ice. 

Place  filbert  nutmeats  in  the  center  or  sliced  pineapple. 

Pour  heavy  maple  syrup  on  each  side  of  the  pineapple. 

Sell  for  15  cents. 
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BOTTLED  GINGER  ALE. 

(R.  J.  Jenkins.) 

The  following  formula  yields  a  delicious  ginger 
ale  that  may  be  served  either  in  bottles  or  in  a  glass : 

Distilled  water 4  gallons. 

Granulated  sugar 32  pounds. 

Caramel  coloring 4  ounces. 

Vernor's  ginger  ale  extract 16  ounces. 

Solution  citric  acid 6  ounces. 

CARAMEL   SYRUP. 
(R.  J.  Jenkins.) 

Very  few  druggists  know  how  to  make  a  good 
caramel  syrup.  The  most  common  mistake  in 
making  this  flavoring  agent  is  to  use  cream.  I  do 
not  use  cream.  It  sours  too  rapidly.  I  prefer 
Eagle  brand  condensed  milk,  which  should  be  added 
after  the  batch  is  cooled.  Otherwise  it  curdles.  I 
use  this  formula: 

Granulated  sugar 12  pounds. 

Boiling  water 1  gallon. 

Eagle  brand  condensed  milk 1  can. 

Burn  the  sugar  until  it  is  fully  melted  and  of  a  rich,  dark- 
brown  color.  Remove  it  from  the  fire  and  add  slowly  1  gal- 
lon of  boiling  water  and  boil  until  the  sugar  is  entirely  dis- 
solved.   Let  it  cool  and  add  the  condensed  milk. 

CHOCOLATE   CREAM   SUNDAE. 
(S.   C.  Elwyn,  Carterville,  Mo.) 

Over  a  cone-shaped  dish  of  ice  cream  that  stands 
up  well  pour  a  small  amount  of  chocolate.  Round 
the  edges,  place  three  or  four  whole  cherries  and 
sprinkle  a  small  amount  of  shredded  cocoanut  over 
the  cone.  Lastly  set  a  piece  of  chocolate  cream 
candy  which  has  been  pulled  apart  into  halves  on 
top  of  the  cone. 

This  makes  an  attractive  sundae  and  is  also  an 
advertisement  for  the  candy  department. 

LEMON    FLAVOR. 

(Fred  O.  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.) 

Here  is  a  good  formula  for  a  lemon  flavor : 

Lemons  (large)   12. 

Oil  of  lemon lOO  minims. 

Sugar  18  pounds. 

Water 12  pints. 

To  the  grated  peel  add  the  sugar  and  oil.  Pour  in  1  quar*^ 
of  water  and  the  juice  of  all  the  lemons.  Triturate  well  a;ul 
strain.  Repeat,  adding  3  pounds  sugar  and  1  quart  water, 
until  the  sugar  is  exhausted. 

TWIN    CITY    SPECIAL. 
(D.  L.  Lucey,  Chehalis,  Wash.) 

Take  a  4-ounce  wineglass,  the  inside  of  which 
has  been  wet,  and  scoop  up  vanilla  and  then  straw- 


berry ice  creams.  Then  hold  it  upside  down  over 
a  fancy  sundae  cup.  Give  the  glass  a  quick  twirl 
and  the  cream  will  drop  out.  Surround  the  base 
with  maple  syrup.  Place  three  pineapple  cubes  on 
two  opposite  sides  and  one  walnut  half  and  one 
pecan  half  on  the  two  remaining  sides.  Decorate 
with  whipped  cream  and  cherry  and  sprinkle  pow- 
dered cocoa  over  the  whole. 

FRUIT  SPECIAL. 

(Oliver  Rasico,  Vincennes,  Indiana.) 

The  following  fruit  mixture  is  a  topping  for 
sundaes.  We  use  it  on  "Our  Fruit  Special,"  which 
has  been  a  good  seller. 

Crushed  strawberries 3  pints. 

Crushed  pineapple  J^  pint. 

Bananas   chopped   fine No.   6. 

Simple  syrup,  sufficient  to  bring  mixture   to 
the  right  consistency  for  dispensing. 

HURRY-UP  CHOCOLATE  SYRUP. 

(D.  L.  Lucey,  Chehalis,  Wash.) 

Extract  the  strength  of  nine  ounces  of  cocoa  with 
boiling  water.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  six  eggs  and 
beat  in  the  cocoa  and  water.  Add  boiling  water 
and  sugar  to  make  two  gallons.  This  can  be  made 
in  ten  minutes. 

COLONEL  JOCK. 
(D.   A.   Frick,   Audubon,   Iowa.) 

This  has  been  a  winner  with  us  as  a  hot  drink 
and  equally  good  iced : 

Grape  juice 2  ounces. 

Raspberry  syrup V/z  ounces. 

Ginger  syrup ^  ounce. 

Boiling  water  to  fill  a  12-ounce  glass. 

"Colonel  Jock"  brings  us  10  cents. 

MINT  FREEZE. 
(D.  A.   Frick,   Audubon,   Iowa.) 
Cracked  ice,  a  small  quantity. 
Fresh  mint,  a  few  leaves  cut  up. 

Express  juice  by  pressing  the  leaves  with  a  spoon  against 
the  side  of  the  glass. 

Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Juice  of  half  an  orange. 

Pineapple  syrup ij/^  ounces. 

Grape  juice V/t  ounces. 

Run  in  carbonated  water  in  a  coarse  stream  to  fill  a  12- 
ounce  glass. 

Add  each  ingredient  carefully  without  stirring,  allowing 
the  liquids  to  lie  in  layers. 

Fruit  with  a  slice  of  orange,  a  cube  of  pineapple,  a  mara- 
schino cherry,  and  sprig  of  mint. 

This  is  20  cents  a  drink. 
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SERVING    SODA    BEVERAGES. 

BY  JAMES  WHELAN. 
Chief  Soda  Dispenser  for  the  Gray  &  Worcester  Stores,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  mixing  an  tgg  drink  or  fancy  drink  of  any 
ind  to  which  soda  is  to  be  added,  never  let  it  stand 
the  counter  a  moment.  After  mixing  com- 
"pletely,  pour  the  beverage  into  the  service  glass  at 
once,  as  a  mixed  drink  of  any  kind  that  contains 
soda  gets  flat  quickly.  Serve  the  customer  as  soon 
as  possible. 

^  SOME  HINTS. 

Large  soda  apparatus  should  have  a  carbonator. 
the  carbonator  sets  from  60  to  100  feet  away 
|"om  where  the  soda  is  drawn,  the  gas  should  be 
►pt  under  a  pressure  of  150  pounds.  If  the 
irbonator  is  less  than  60  feet  away,  the  pressure 
lould  be  at  least  120  pounds. 

I  advise  one  about  to  buy  a  carbonator  to  be 
careful  in  selecting  it.  Buy  one  as  simple  as 
possible.  Also  one  which  has  an  agitator  which 
will  mix  the  gas  and  soda  thoroughly. 

A  word  to  the  wise  soda  man  buying  gas :  be 
careful  to  procure  mineral  gas;  it  is  much  stronger 
and  drier  than  vegetable  or  beer  gas. 

To  detect  beer  gas  that  contains  vapor,  let  some 
of  it  strike  a  paper  or  the  hand.  The  moisture  is 
readily  apparent.  You  will  often  detect  beer  gas, 
too,  by  an  odor  which  mineral  gas  never  contains. 
Mineral  gas  is  dry  and  gives  a  very  bright  sparkle 
to  soda  water,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable. 

As  to  cleanliriess  about  soda  apparatus,  every- 
thing from  top  to  bottom  should  be  scrupulously 
clean.  By  having  a  system  about  your  apparatus 
this  should  be  a  very  easy  problem. 

Have  fresh  fruits  on  your  soda  fountain  as  early 
as  possible,  so  that  if  you  do  not  have  them  you 
know  the  other  fellow  is  also  unable  to  procure 
them. 

Always  try  and  have  something  your  competitor 
does  not  serve.  By  this  I  mean  something  new  and 
original  at  all  times,  and  if  you  are  at  all  adapted 
to  your  business  this  will  come  very  easily  to  you, 
especially  if  you  try. 

Aim  to  change  the  decorating  of  the  soda  appar- 
atus or  back  fixtures  just  the  same  as  you  do  your 
display  windows  or  stands.  Always  try  to  attract 
your  customer  or  trade  to  your  soda  fountain,  as 
soda  water  is  a  luxury  which  your  customers  do 
not  have  to  buy  and  which  they  must  be  tempted 
into  buying. 

A  shining,  bright  apparatus  is  essential.     Just  as 


a  nicely  set  dinner  table  will  stimulate  an  appetite, 
so  will  a  well-kept  soda  fountain  create  a  thirst. 

Electric  fans  add  much  to  a  soda  counter,  but  do 
not  turn  them  so  that  the  air  current  will  strike  the 
cream  or  soda  coolers,  as  it  will  melt  both.  The 
air  from  the  fan  is  much  warmer  than  that  in  the 
cooler  or  freezing  compartments. 

BOSTON    NUT  SUNDAE. 

Boston  Nut  Sundae  has  been  a  winner  with  us. 
We  make  it  up  from  day  to  day  and  sell  it  for  ten 


The  "  Boston  Nut  "  sundae. 

cents.      The  formula,  which  I  originated  myself,  is 
as  follows : 

Mixed  cherry    fruit 1  pint. 

Crushed  pineapple   fruit 1  pint. 

Crushed    strawberry    fruit 1  pint. 

Whole  cherries  1  pint. 

Maple   syrup    2  pints. 

Crushed  or  chopped  walnuts. 

Mix  well. 

Use  two  ounces  of  this  mixture  over  vanilla  ice  cream. 

GOLDEN    SUNSET   SUNDAE. 

This  is  a  very  tempting  and  appetizing  dainty. 

One  16-to-a-quart  scoop  of  orange  ice. 
One   16-to-a-quart  scoop  of  chocolate  ice  cream  or  other 
fancy  cream. 

Serve    on    small    individual    plates.      Pour    IJ^    ounces    of 


The  "  Golden  Sunset  "  sundae. 
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golden   orangeade   syrup   over   the   cream   and   top   with   two 
cherries.     Sell  for  15  cents. 

HOT    SODA. 

As  to  closing  up  a  centrally  located  fountain  in 
the  winter,  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Hot  drinks 
manipulated  correctly  sell  as  readily  as  cold  drinks. 
I  should  advise  to  the  beginner  in  serving  hot  soda 
to  serve  hot  lemonade,  hot  chocolate,  hot  coffee  and 
hot  phosphates. 

Serve  two  or  three  wafers,  such  as  a  saltine 
wafer,  a  Graham  wafer,  and  a  macaroon,  with  the 
foregoing.  A  very  good  hint  would  be  to  change 
your  variety  of  wafers  occasionally,  giving  your 
trade  something  different. 

Let  this  be  your  motto :  A  pleased  customer  is  a 
walking  ad.  A  little  newspaper  advertising  along 
with  an  observation  of  these  hints  should  surely 
make  you  successful. 

don'ts  for  soda  men. 

Don't  wear  untidy  linen. 

Don't  come  to  work  with  your  nails  dirty. 

Don't  chew  gum  back  of  a  soda  counter. 


Don't  wipe  your  hands  on  your  apron. 

Don't  juggle  glasses  or  drinks  even  though  you 
may  be  able  to  do  it  successfully,  as  being  unsuc- 
cessful may  cost  your  firm  the  price  of  a  lady's 
gown  or  a  gentleman's  suit. 

Don't  try  to  get  a  glass  so  full  of  a  mixed  drink 
or  ice  cream  that  it  is  going  to  slop  over  on  the 
floor  or  counter. 

Don't  trifle  with  gas  drums,  carbonators  or 
charging  outfits  unless  you  absolutely  understand 
them. 

Don't  stand  and  converse  with  a  customer  while 
others  are  waiting  to  be  served. 

Don't  handle  shaved  ice  with  your  hands.  Use 
an  ice  scoop. 

Don't  try  to  give  your  customers,  or  I  should  say 
lady  friends,  15  cents'  worth  for  ten  cents.  Your 
firm  pays  your  salary.  You  are  working  for  the 
store,  not  for  your  friends,  and  if  you  continue 
giving  away  goods  the  boss  will  soon  catch  you 
at  it.  This  caution  applies  more  to  large  soda 
fountains  where  from  five  to  ten  soda  dispensers 
are  employed. 


A  PLEA  FOR  TEN-CENT  ICE-CREAM  SODAS. 

BY  HOWARD  PHELPS. 
Chief  Soda  Dispenser  of  Standard  Drug  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Every  bright,  up-to-date  druggist  considers  the 
modern  soda  fountain  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
his  business,  for  even  if  he  only  "breaks  even"  on 
it,  the  number  of  new  customers  which  it  brings  to 
his  store  makes  the  fountain  a  desirable  advertising 
feature  of  his  business. 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  soda  fountain  and 
ice-cream  soda  is  a  very  interesting  study,  and  can 
be  traced  from  the  old-fashioned  goose-neck 
draught-arm  and  small  counter  arrangement  of  a 
few  plain  bottle  syrups  to  the  gorgeous  marble, 
silver  and  onyx  creations  of  the  present  day. 

Ice-cream  sodas,  if  history  is  correct,  were  first 
served  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
and  seem  to  have  immediately  caught  the  popular 
fancy  of  the  people;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1885  that  the  soda  fountain  began  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  drug  stores  of  the  country  as  a 
permanent  fixture  of  the  business. 

The  price  charged  for  these  early  sodas  remained 
the  same  as  for  their  predecessor,  the  plain  soda, 
and  this  price,  five  cents,  seems  to  have  clung  closely 
and  remained  the  same  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country  until  the  last  few  years. 


If  the  present  fountain  owner  will  stop  to  con- 
sider, he  will  see  no  resemblance  between  these 
earlier  ice-cream  sodas  and  the  ones  served  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Sundae,  College  Ice,  Dip,  or  Dope,  as  it  is 
called  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  is  re- 
sponsible in  a  measure  for  this,  as  its  advent  caused 
the  addition  of  crushed  fruits  to  the  fountain  menu, 
and  it  was  only  another  small  step  to  begin  the  use 
of  crushed  fruits  in  the  ice-cream  sodas  in  place  of 
the  fruit  syrups  already  employed.  Here  is  where 
the  fountain  owner  should  have  made  a  distinction 
between  the  plain  syrup  and  crushed  fruit  sodas. 
A  few  did,  but  the  average  owner  seemed  satisfied 
to  stick  to  the  old  price  of  five  cents. 

This  might  do  all  right  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness carried  on  at  that  time,  but  now  the  proprietor 
of  a  fountain  catering  to  two  or  three  thousand 
customers  has  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  very 
serious  proposition.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  ice-cream  sodas  of  to-day  cost  practically  as 
much  to  serve  as  the  sundaes,  for  which  the  owner 
has  no  trouble  in  getting  10  and  in  some  places  15 
and  20  cents.      Why  should  the   fear  of  loss  of 
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patronage  deter  the  druggist  from  making  a  new 
price  on  a  product  which  is  well  worth  that  price? 
Give  people  a  little  more  ice  cream,  a  little  more 
fruit  if  necessary,  make  the  soda  cost  six  or  even 
seven  cents,  but  get  the  price  which  the  owners  in 
all  the  larger  cities  have  come  to  consider  necessary 
to  the  profitable  running  of  their  business.  It  has 
seldom  failed  of  success  wherever  tried,  and  while 
some  customers  may  not  see  the  justice  of  raising 
the  price,  it  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  it  only  takes 
half  as  many  ten-cent  purchases  to  make  the  same 


showing  in  the  cash  register.  Also  remember  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  fountain  each 
year  who  have  already  paid  10  cents  for  their  sodas 
at  some  of  the  large  city  fountains,  and  these  vis- 
itors expect  to  pay  10  cents  at  your  fountain  unless 
told  differently  by  yoii. 

Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  big  fountain 
owners  and  create  a  new  universal  price  for  ice- 
cream soda  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  the  standard  price  for  all  time.  It 
ought  to  be  done. 


A  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IN  A  SMALL  VILLAGE. 

BY  LOU  E,  PHELPS.  EAST  SMITHFIELD.  PA. 


The  advisability  of  installing  a  fountain  in  a 
small  town  may  be  a  topic  quite  apropos  for  this 
department  inasmuch  as  the  experiences  of  the 
small  druggist  seldom  seem  to  get  into  print,  and 
it  is  with  the  hope  that  some  one  with  the  same 
problems  that  we  had  to  face  may  be  helped  by  our 
solution  of  them  that  this  paper  is  written. 

Our  village  consists  of  seventy-five  or  eighty 
families  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  township 
largely  composed  of  dairy  farms  with  a  population 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  These  people  do 
not  easily  part  with  their  money  and  one  can  almost 
hear  the  scream  of  the  eagle  as  they  reluctantly  lay 
their  cherished  coin  on  the  counter  in  exchange  for 
their  necessary  drugs. 

The  store  force  consisting  of  father  and  daughter 
had  often  considered  the  subject  of  investing  in  a 
small  fountain,  but  had  feared  that  it  would  not  pay 
expenses.  Finally  in  spite  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, we  bought  a  second-hand  outfit  consisting  of 
a  10-foot  marble  slab  with  two  double  counter 
draughts,  a  crude  ice-box,  charging  outfit,  a  drum  of 
gas,  one  10-gallon  fountain,  a  dozen  each  of  soda 
and  mineral  glasses  with  holders,  phosphate  bottle, 

ht  syrup  bottles,  half  a  dozen  each  of  ice-cream 

d  soda  spoons,  and  six  pints  of  concentrated 
syrups.  For  this  outfit,  installed  ready  for  use,  we 
paid  $150  cash.     This  was  in  August,  1901. 

STARTING  IN   A  SMALL  WAY. 

We  began  with  the  expectation  of  "sawing 
wood,"  and  we  have  kept  the  saw  sharp  and  warm 
ever  since — our  one  competitor  served  as  an 
incentive  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  our  determination 
kept  it  warm! 

At  first  we  sold  soda  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 


^mc 


only,  making  the  cream  ourselves  as  economically 
as  practicable,  and  found  that  quite  passable  cream 
could  be  made  at  an  expense  of  only  26  cents  a 
gallon  for  material.  At  the  end  of  the  first  entire 
season  (1902)  we  found  our  receipts  for  the  season 
to  be  $59.98,  with  a  net  gain  of  $45.44,  counting  out 
our  own  labor.  This  we  felt  was  a  fair  beginning, 
as  our  time  had  to  be  given  to  the  business  anyway, 
and  the  following  year  we  adopted  the  policy  of  a 
steady  advance  in  quality  of  material  and  a  constant 
endeavor  to  make  our  soda  and  our  service  the  very 
best. 

THE  BUSINESS   PROGRESSING. 

Each  year  we  have  tried  to  add  some  new  flavor, 
cutting  out  the  ones  least  in  demand  and  continually 
studying  to  improve  our  cream  and  methods  of 
service. 

We  made  an  ice-box  in  lieu  of  a  cabinet  to  fit  our 
space  under  the  counter,  from  half-inch  packing-box 
lumber,  consisting  of  two  thicknesses  with  one  inch 
of  sawdust  between  and  lined  with  galvanized  iron. 
In  this  we  kept  our  freezer  with  a  small  cake  of  ice 
beside  it,  repacking  the  freezer  twice  a  day. 

We  have  found  it  impracticable  so  far  to  try  to 
do  anything  with  10-cent  sodas,  and  find  that  the 
bulk  of  our  trade  is  in  5-cent  ice-cream  sodas  and 
5-cent  sundaes,  of  which  we  sell  about  an  equal 
amount.  But  we  are  now  working  for  more  10- 
cent  sundaes,  for  which  we  already  have  quite  a  sale. 

From  the  first  we  have  refused  absolutely  to  sell 
cream  or  soda  on  Sunday,  and  in  this  are  supported 
by  practically  all  our  own  people.  Transients 
sometimes  call  for  it  but  are  refused,  although  we 
are  always  ready  to  sell  sick-room  supplies  on  that 
day.      As  a  usual  thing  we  have  let  the  excellence 
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of  our  soda  and  courteous  and  neat  service  do  our 
advertising  for  us,  but  one  season  after  a  futile 
attempt  by  a  neighboring  barber  to  capture  our 
trade  by  making  cream  and  dispensing  an  imitation 
soda  from  a  beer-pump,  v^^e  issued  the  following 
card,  size  3^  x  Si/o  inches,  to  our  customers : 


"THE   iINORTH    POL.B" 

SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Soda  season  will  open  the  first  week  in  May  at 
Phelps'  Fountain,  where  you  will  find  the  same  high  stan- 
dard of  quality  and  service  that  has  been  maintained  in  the 
past,  with  thendded  degree  of  excellence  which  is  attained 
only  by  practice  and  a  constant  study  of  down-to-date  drinks 
and  methods  of  service. 

Cheap  drinks  or  drinks  of  unknown  composition  are 
dear  at  any  price,  and  as  we  always  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
perfect  safety  of  our  syrups  in  all  respects,  our  patrons  may 
unhesitatingly  rely  on  their  purity  and  excellence. 

We  hereby  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  liberal  patron- 
age in  the  past  and  bespeak  your  co-operation  during  the 
coming  season.  Yours  for  the  best  Soda, 

D.  G.  Phelps.  Lou  E.  Phelps. 


We  have  also  made  free  use  of  a  blackboard, 
using  what  skill  we  could  command  to  make  it 
attractive,  which  idea  our  wise  competitor  imitated. 
It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  that  he  was  playing  a  losing  game,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  left  town. 

Two  years  ago  the  proprietor  passed  to  his  re- 
ward, but  the  business  has  been  continued  with  the 


help  of  the  mother,  and  a  boy  hired  as  occasion 
demands  to  do  the  heavy  work. 

A  NEW  FOUNTAIN  INSTALLED. 

Last  season  we  installed  a  10-syrup  Lippincott 
wall  fountain  (rebuilt)  for  $250.  Our  equipment 
has  been  otherwise  improved  from  year  to  year  by 
adding  more  freezers,  a  new  steel  fountain,  and 
other  things  as  the  work  has  demanded,  and  we  now 
find  ourselves  well  prepared  to  handle  the  business. 

Our  receipts  last  year  were  $307.25,  having  stead- 
ily increased  each  year,  and  in  spite  of  having  a 
larger  percentage  of  expense  than  usual  the  net  gain 
was  $158.96. 

At  present  our  flavors  consist  of  chocolate,  straw- 
berry, pineapple,  vanilla,  lemon,  and  orange.  We 
serve  such  beverages  as  lemon  phosphate,  grape 
juice,  and  Hires's  root  beer,  with  occasionally  a 
"special." 

Our  chocolate  syrup  and  our  ice-cream  have  each 
received  a  large  share  of  attention  and  both  have 
rewarded  us  for  our  care.  We  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  make  our  cream  a  smooth,  rich 
product  from  healthful  materials,  and  our  success 
has  been  such  that  we  sell  considerable  by  the  quart 
and  gallon  and  have  the  reputation  of  making  the 
best  cream  in  the  community,  our  formula  being 
kept  strictly  to  ourselves.  We  feel  that  the  end  is 
not  yet  and  are  prepared  to  continue  the  good  work. 


DISTRIBUTING  FREE  SODA  COUPONS. 

BY  STANLEY  CAIRNS.  FOREST.  ONTARIO. 


The  most  successful  plan  that  we  have  used  for 
exploiting  our  soda  business  was  that  of  distributing 
free  coupons.  These  coupons  were  plainly  printed 
cards,  supplied  by  our  local  printer  and  costing  but 
a  few  cents  a  hundred.  When  presented  at  our 
fountain  each  one  was  worth  five  cents.  At  first 
we  had  the  cards  good  only  when  buying  a  special 
soda  of  our  own  formulae,  but  we  changed  it  later 
as  we  found  it  paid  better  to  make  the  coupons 
redeemable  any  time. 

HOW   THE   COUPONS   WERE   DISTRIBUTED. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  busy  season  we  sent  our 
boy  around  with  the  coupons  and  saw  to  it  that  each 
one  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  adult  in  some 
family,  and  in  this  way  created  more  interest.  None 
were  thrown  in  the  doorway. 

Now  as  to  results :  There  was  only  one  card  in 
each  family,  and  therefore  only  one  member  could 


benefit  by  it.  But  do  you  suppose  that  one  person 
was  going  to  go  and  have  his  soda  alone  on  a  busy 
day?  Not  much.  They  stood  treat  to  their 
friends,  sometimes  three  or  four  of  them,  and  more 
often  than  not  they  would  purchase  a  10-cent  dish. 
Some  merchants  might  object  to  this  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  most  people  would  not  bother  with  a 
coupon  only  worth  5  cents  and  would  either  throw 
it  away  or  give  it  to  children.  But  the  majority  of 
housewives  these  days  are  not  inclined  to  throw 
away  anything  of  value  or  a  bargain,  even  if  it  is 
only  worth  5  cents.  And  even  if  they  do  give  it  to 
children,  it  is  turned  to  gain.  We  use  them  as 
kindly  as  possible,  they  get  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here,  and  their  parents  appreciate  our  courteous 
treatment  of  the  youngsters. 

We  use  this  system  several  times  a  year  and  our 
business  has  increased  wonderfully.  We  have  yet 
to  lose  on  it. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  LOANED  FOR  CHARITY'S  SAKE. 

BY  EDWARD  MANN.  SARNIA.  ONTARIO. 


I  will  attempt  to  describe  how  ue  helped  boom 
our  soda  business  after  entering  the  field. 

The  women  of  a  charitable  society  in  town  had 
asked  for  the  loan  of  our  window  on  certain  after- 
noons for  the  sale  of  home-made  baking  and  candy. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  a  good  way  to  advertise  our 
soda  business  would  be  to  offer  our  fountain  to  the 
women  and  the  window  also.  My  boss  did  this, 
and  the  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  offer.  They 
accepted  at  once.  Our  offer  also  included  the  free 
use  of  flavoring  syrups,  soda  water,  etc.,  and  one 
of  us  was  to  remain  at  the  fountain  and  dispense 
for  them.  The  only  thing  for  which  we  did  not 
foot  the  bill  was  the  ice  cream,  and  we  offered  to 
pay  for  that,  but  they  refused.  As  some  of  the 
ladies  had  freezers,  they  decided  to  make  their  own 
cream. 

The  society  advertised  the  sale  well,  both  in  the 
local  papers  and  by  posters,  and  our  courtesy  and 
name  were  prominently  mentioned  in  every  such 
case. 


now   THE  SCHEME  WORKED  OUT. 

When  the  Saturday  came,  the  counters  were  filled 
to  the  limit  all  day.  The  women  displayed  their 
home-made  cooking  and  candy  in  the  window,  and 
thus  attracted  passers-by.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I 
found  out  that  apple  pie  and  ice  cream  was  a  splen- 
did seller  at  10  cents  a  dish.  Now  I  always  keep 
them  on  hand.  As  I  said  before,  one  of  us  re- 
mained at  the  fountain  all  day.  But  the  ladies 
made  able  assistants  and  helped  us  clean  up. 

All  the  members  of  the  society  were  delighted 
with  the  success  of  their  day's  work,  and  their 
effusive  thanks  were  nearly  reward  enough  for  our 
trouble.  But  let  me  tell  you  we  got  more  than 
thanks  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Although  we  lost 
the  proceeds  of  the  day's  business,  plus  a  great 
many  other  things,  the  sale  was  one  of  the  finest 
advertisements  that  we  ever  had.  Our  soda 
patronage  received  a  stimulus  that  day  that  no 
newspaper  advertising  would  ever  have  given  it. 
The  ladies  are  still  regular  customers. 


A  PERCOLATOR  FOR  MAKING  SIMPLE  SYRUP. 

BY  HOWARD  PHELPS.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


The  making  of  a  good  home-made  percolator  is 
a  very  simple  matter  and  also  inexpensive.  Every 
owner  of  a  fountain  who  does  not  feel  like  buying 
one  of  the  many  styles  of  syrup  percolators  now  on 
the  market  will  find  this  percolator  entirely  satis- 
factory. I  have  used  it  for  the  last  four  years  and 
have  never  had  a  particle  of  trouble  with  it.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the  percolators  which 
are  on  sale  at  very  fancy  prices.  The  syrup  if 
made  properly  will  be  very  heavy,  practically  a 
saturated  solution,  and  can  be  thinned  down  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  the  dispenser. 

1.  Get  a  good  alcohol  or  whisky  barrel,  one  that 
has  not  been  charred  if  possible. 

2.  Remove  the  head  and  saw  a  circular  hole  in  it 
about  5  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  Fill  the  barrel  with  hot  water  and  sal  soda  and 
let  it  stand  over  night.  Then  rinse  it  out  thor- 
oughly.  This  will  tighten  the  hoops  and  sweeten 
up  the  barrel. 

4.  Bore  a  hole  at  the  bottom  side  of  the  barrel 


and  put  a  syrup  gate  or  faucet  in.  This  gate  can 
be  purchased  at  any  hardware  store  for  about  40 
cents  and  should  be  placed  on  a  vertical  line  with 
the  bunghole  of  the  barrel. 

5.  Place  the  head  back  in  the  barrel  and  the 
syrup  reservoir  is  ready. 

A  glass  gauge  can  be  placed  in  the  side  of  barrel 
by  bending  a  piece  of  water-gauge  tubing  and  put- 
ting this  in  a  cork  to  be  inserted  in  the  bunghole. 
This  will  register  the  amount  of  syrup  in  the  barrel 
after  it  is  half-full,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  user 
of  syrup  is  to  be  desired,  as  it  is  well  to  keep  a 
half-barrel  of  syrup  on  hand  during  the  summer 
months. 

6,  Secure  a  20-gallon  keg,  one  which  has  con- 
tained alcohol  if  possible.  Remove  the  head  and 
wash  thoroughly. 

This  is  the  percolator  proper  and  should  be 
selected  carefully.  Now  bore  a  hole  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  bottom  of  the  keg  about  one-half  inch 
in  diameter. 
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7.  Measure  the  inside  diameter  of  the  keg,  and 
have  a  tinsmith  make  a  cone-shaped  strainer  to 
fit  in  the  bottom  of  the  keg.  This  strainer  has 
a  soHd  tin  bottom  with  a  small  ^-inch  spout  about 
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3  inches  long  running  from  exact  center  of  bottom 
as  per  illustration.  The  cone  should  be  about  6 
inches  high  at  center  and  is  made  of  heavy  metal 
sieving  found  in  any  tinshop. 

8.  Tie  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth  of  double  thickness 


over  the  cone,  using  the  spout  on  the  under  side  of 
the  strainer  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  cloth  to. 

9.  Place  the  strainer  cone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
keg  with  the  metal  tube  protruding  through  hole  in 

keg. 

10.  Fill  the  keg  with  granulated  sugar  to  within 
10  inches  of  top,  and  then  add  enough  water  to  fill 
to  top. 

11.  Place  this  on  top  of  the  big  barrel  or  syrup 
reservoir  and  allow  it  to  percolate. 

12.  The  percolator  cone  should  be  cleaned  about 
once  a  month  and  a  new  cheese-cloth  placed  over  it. 
The  sugar  which  is  in  the  keg  at  the  time  of  the 
cleaning  can  be  dumped  out  in  a  receptacle  and  put 
back  in  the  keg  after  the  cheese-cloth  is  replaced. 

In  case  the  percolator  is  to  be  stopped  for  a  time, 
fill  it  to  the  top  with  sugar  and  add  enough  water 
to  moisten  it  thoroughly.  This  will  keep  the  keg 
from  drying  out  and  leaking. 

Never  add  water  unless  the  keg  is  at  least  half- 
full  of  sugar,  as  the  water  may  form  a  hole  down 
through  the  sugar  and  run  into  the  syrup  reservoir 
without  forming  syrup.  This  water  will  float  on 
the  syrup  in  the  reservoir  and  soon  ferment  enough 
to  spoil  the  whole  amount  of  syrup. 

In  case  this  should  happen,  draw  off  all  the  syrup 
in  the  reservoir  and  pass  it  back  through  the  per- 
colating keg  immediately.  This  will  mix  the  syrup 
and  water  and  stop  fermentation. 


A  FLAG  CONTEST  AT  THE  SODA  COUNTER. 

BY  R.  J.  JENKINS, 
Chief  Soda  Dispenser  for  the  Central  Drug  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Let  me  describe  a  contest  that  is  being  carried  on 
at  our  soda  fountain  with  no  little  success.  Sus- 
pended in  plain  view  of  our  soda  patrons  is  a  sign : 


j£5 


LADIES ! 

Have  you  entered  the 
CENTRAL   DRUG    CO.'S    FLAG   CONTEST? 

Beautiful  prizes  given  for  the  largest  Flag 
made  with  the  Central  Drug  Co.  Flag  Stamps. 


Every  Monday  and  Tuesday  red  stamps  are  given 
away  by  the  soda  clerks  with  every  order.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  white  stamps  are  used, 
while  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  blue  stamps 


are  distributed.  This  completes  an  assortment  of 
red,  white  and  blue  stamps. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  woman  who  makes 
the  largest  flag  out  of  stamps  obtained  at  the  foun- 
tain is  given  a  complete  toilet  set.  This  is  the  first 
prize  and  consists  of  a  brush,  comb,  nail  file  and 
polisher,  scissors,  and  hand  mirror,  all  contained  in 
a  pretty  case.  The  woman  who  makes  the  second 
largest  flag  is  given  a  complete  manicure  set  about 
6  by  12  inches  containing  a  file,  scissors,  polisher, 
and  similar  accessories. 

This  scheme,  of  course,  arouses  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  contest  on  the  part  of  the  soda 
patrons  and  brings  business  considerably  beyond 
the  cost  of  the  prizes. 


THE  NEW  HYNSON-WESTCOTT  STORE. 

The    Well-known    Firm    of    Prescription    Pharmacists    In    Baltimore    has    Established    a    Handsome 

Branch  to  Extend  Its  Business  In  the  Realm  of   Le|{ltlmate  Pharmacy — All  Side -lines 

Eschewed  and  Prescriptions  Made  a  Specialty. 


It  isn't  necessary  for  us  to  say  very  much  about 
the  business  in  Baltimore  of  Hynson,  Westcott  & 
Co.  Everybody  knovv's  by  this  time  that  these  peo- 
ple have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  line  of 
truly  professional  pharmacy.     Then,  too,  they  were 

ritten  up  in  this  journal  several  years  ago,*  and 


The  building  in  which  the  new  Linden  branch  of  Hynson,  Westcott  & 
Co.  has  been  installed.  These  attractive  windows  are  used  only  for  the 
exploitation  of  purely  scientific  or  professional  things. 

since  everybody  in  the  drug  world  reads  the  Bulle- 
tin— well,  we  are  almost  too  modest  to  say  that  for 
this  reason  alone  the  druggists  of  the  country  cer- 
tainly know  all  about  Hynson,  Westcott  &  Co. 

Our  object  this  month  is  merely  to  say  that  the 
firm  has  opened  a  new  branch,  and  to  reproduce 
two  or  three  pictures  showing  views  of  this  really 
unique  establishment.  The  engravings  speak  for 
themselves  for  the  most  part,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  add  very  much  by  way  of  explanation. 
As  in  the  parent  store,  no  side-lines  of  any  sort  or 
character  will  be  carried.  Not  even  cosmetics  will 
be  in  stock.     The  fashionable  woman  who  buys  her 
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attractive  complexion  ready  made  will  have  to  go 
elsewhere  for  flesh  tints. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  new  branch  will 
have  a  full  line  of  every  drug,  preparation,  appli- 
ance, or  necessity  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Such  things  as  syringes,  atomizers,  douches,  ice 
bags,  night  lamps,  thermometers,  dietetic  products, 
sterilizers,  pasteurizers,  surgical  dressings,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum — these  will  be  available  in  great 
variety  and  abundance.  But  of  course  the  great 
specialty  with  Hynson,  Westcott  &  Co.  is  after  all 
their  prescription  business.  This  is  the  thing  they 
pride  themselves  on,  and  they  have  worked  it  up  to 
a  very  successful  point. 

The  main  store  has  always  been  located  at  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Charles  Streets.  The  entire 
building  of  four  stories  and  basement  is  employed, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  separate  warehouse  which 


The  interior  of  the  new  branch  shows  the  place  to  be  very  handsomely  fitted 
up.    The  absence  of  the  customary  side-lines  will  be  noted  at  once. 

gives  a  combined  floor  space  of  over  4500  square 
feet,  not  counting  the  new  branch.  The  latter  is  at 
the  corner  of  Linden  and  North  Avenues.  This  is 
a  transfer  point  of  considerable  importance,  and  it 
taps  a  residence  neighborhood  of  great  possibilities. 
Intersecting  car  lines  reach  out  to  such  suburban 
places  as  Walbrook,  Forest  Park,  Park  Heights 
Avenue,  Arlington,  and  the  like. 
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Hynson,  Westcott  &  Co.  now  employ  37  people 
altogether.  In  the  main  pharmacy,  there  are  8 
pharmaceutical  graduates,  4  assistant  pharmacists, 
3  finishers  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  a  receiv- 
ing clerk,  a  delivery  clerk,  2  bookkeepers,  a  stenog- 
rapher, 2  janitresses  and  6  porters  and  messengers. 
In  the  Linden  branch  are  the  manager,  3  graduates 
in  pharmacy,  a  porter,  and  two  messengers.  The 
manager  of  the  Linden  branch  is  W.  N.  Owings, 
Ph.G.,.  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  who  will  now  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  new  store.  The  members  of  the  firm 
are  Henry  P.  Hynson,  James  W.  Westcott,  and  H. 
A.  Brown  Dunning. 

Establishing  the  Linden  branch  near  a  well-to-do 
residence  neighborhood,  Hynson,  Westcott  &  Co. 
have  sought  to  greatly  increase  their  telephone  order 
business.  In  a  booklet  gotten  out  to  exploit  the 
branch  we  find  that  patrons  are  urged  to  send  in 
their  orders  over  the  telephone,  and  physicians  are 
asked  also  to  'phone  in  their  prescriptions.     A  com- 


plete delivery  service  will  be  built  up,  and  the  firm 
hopes  in  this  manner  to  reach  out  and  corral  busi- 
ness from  quite  distant  points. 


This  is  another  view  of  the  interior,  showing  more  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  fittings  and  the  decorative  scheme.  In  the  fixture  at  the  right  is 
the  following  legend :  "  Smoking  objectionable." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PHARMACIST  TO  MANKIND. 

An   Address  Delivered  at  the  Celebration   of  the   Twenty*flfth    Anniversary   of   the   School  of  Phar- 
macy of  Northwestern  University. 

By  OSCAR  OLDBERG, 

Dean  of  the  School  from  1886  to  191 1. 


This  occasion  belongs  to  Pharmacy. 

I  venture  to  call  upon  all  Pharmacists  present  to 
begin  here  and  now  a  vigorous  campaign  to  compel 
full  recognition  of  the  great  service  rendered  to 
mankind  by  the  Pharmacist. 

•     Such  a  campaign  is  urgently  necessary  and  should 
have  been  begun  years  ago. 

The  public  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Pharmacist  is  the  sole  agent  to  whom  must  be 
entrusted  the  enforcement  of  so  much  of  the  public 
health  laws  as  relates  to  the  drugs  used  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Let  us  try  to  remove  that 
ignorance. 

It  is  our  right  and  duty  to  demand  respect  for 
the  service  rendered  by  our  craft. 

The  campaign  of  education  to  secure  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and 
of  the  work  done  by  the  specialists  who  carry  them 
into  effect,  is  evidently  needed  in  every  land. 


This  campaign  may  appropriately  be  begun  in 
America. 

The  very  life  of  Pharmacy  depends  upon  the 
Pharmacopceias,  and  the  Pharmacists  of  America 
have  contributed  much  to  make  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  respected. 

All  national  Pharmacopoeias  are  prepared  and 
revised  by  physicians  and  pharmacists  because  they, 
only,  are  competent  to  perform  that  duty. 

In  our  country  the  makers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
have  rendered  their  services  without  compensation, 
and  have  presented  to  the  American  people  a  work 
which,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  cleanest  and 
best  of  its  kind. 

Let  us  explain  to  the  public  how  the  practice  of 
medicine  would  be  plunged  into  chaos  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  national  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  are,  in  all  countries,  im- 
portant parts  of  their  system  of  protection  of  the 
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jmblic  health,  and  are,  therefore,  enforced  as  other 
laws  are  enforced — by  the  government  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  people. 

I:  But  the  governments  have  not  told  the  people  the 
fason  of  it.  The  Pharmacists  must  do  that. 
I  In  our  country  the  authority  of  the  Pharma- 
|)poeia  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  decisions 
f  our  courts  for  about  half  a  century — thus  long 
l)efore  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906,  to  which  many  of  our  people 
ascribe  the  force  of  our  national  book  of  standards 
for  medicines. 

riie  actual  condition  of  medicine  and  Pharmacy 

Ml  the  world  cannot  be  discovered  without  studying 

^tlie  contents  of  the  national  Pharmacopoeias,      In 

I^His  age  men  must  widen  their  field  of  observation, 

and  specialists  in   any  land  must  learn   what  the 

^^orkers  in  their  field  are  doing  in  other  lands. 

^^B  Upon  examination  it  is  found  that  the  national 

^Pharmacopoeias,  whatever  else  they  may  contain, 

include   the   longest  known   and   most  thoroughly 

tested   drugs    and    medicines.       These   drugs   and 

medicines,  having  w^on  and  retained  the  approval  of 

the  medical  profession,  may  be  said  to  represent 

"the  survival  of  the  fittest."      In  that  respect  the 

Pharmacopoeias  are  admirable. 

But  in  view  of  their  great  and  direct  importance 
it  is  an  astounding  fact  that  no  recognized  or 
definite  plan  governing  their  construction  seems  to 
exist.  The  Pharmacopoeias  themselves  furnish  no 
evidence  of  it. 

As  Pharmacists  we  must  protest  against  including 
in  any  national  Pharmacopoeia  any  drugs  and 
preparations  of  such  character  that  their  presence 
in  the  book  must  compromise  its  dignity  and  scien- 
tific character. 

As  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  any  country  is,  so  will 
its  Pharmacists  be. 

The  national  Pharmacopoeias  should  contain  no 
other  remedies  but  such  unmixed  medicinal  sub- 
stances as  are  employed,  singly  or  in  conjunction 
with  one  another,  by  the  medical  profession. 

But  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  twenty 
national  Pharmacopoeias  have,  from  generation  to 
generation,  continued  to  publish  recipes  for  quack 
nostrums  which  men  ought  to  know  are  ,used  only 
by  the  very  ignorant. 

The  national  Pharmacopoeias  have  come  into 
existence  within  a  century.  Quackery  was  rampant 
and  scientific  medicine  did  not  exist  a  century  ago. 
You  may  say  that  such  a  positive  assertion  should 


not  be  made  by  a  mere  Pharmacist,  for  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Pharmacist  to  pass  judgment  upon 
what  constitutes  rational  medicine.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  cook  to  know  that  a  recipe  putting 
soap  in  a  soup  must  be  a  failure. 

Ridiculous  nostrums  put  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  a 
century  ago  when  actually  employed  by  those  who 
then  practiced  the  art  of  healing  are  still  retained  in 
those  books  in  this  age  of  highly  developed  medical 
knowledge  when  physicians  treat  them  with  the 
contempt  such  rubbish  merits. 

The  very  titles  given  to  some  of  these  nostrums 
in  the  most  recent  Pharmacopoeias  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing somewhat  as  the  sign  of  measles  nailed  to  the 
front  of  a  house. 

To  men  of  sense  these  titles  read:  "Noli  me 
tangere."  Among  them  you  will  find  "balm  of 
life,"  "elixir  of  long  life,"  "antiscorbutic  syrup," 
"the  prince's  drops,"  and  the  like. 

The  history  of  "the  prince's  drops"  is  interesting. 
It  is  a  solution  of  succinate  of  ammonium  and  the 
forerunner  of  "Spiritus  Mindereri."  (The  spirit  of 
Dr.  Minderer  has  since  been  in  purgatory  and 
finally  came  out  a  clean  solution  of  ammonium 
acet.  te.) 

The  original  "prince's  drops"  was  made  of  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  deer's  horn  or  of  bones. 

This  liquor  had  a  dirty  brownish  color,  and  its 
odor  and  taste  were  very  offensive.  Its  alkalinity 
was  neutralized  with  dirty  succinic  acid,  which  left 
the  offensive  odor  and  taste  unimpaired.  But  a 
time  came  when  these  impure  materials  could  no 
longer  be  found,  and,  as  the  ignorant  people  who 
had  used  "the  prince's  drops"  as  a  household  rem- 
edy continued  to  call  for  the  preparation  at  the  drug 
stores,  and  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  an 
article  not  possessing  the  characteristics  which  to 
them  constituted  the  best  evidence  of  its  curative 
powers,  a  new  formula  was  devised  for  making  the 
genuine  "prince's  drops"  out  of  clean  and  pure 
ammonium  carbonate  and  succinic  acid  by  adding 
enough  of  the  extremely  offensive  tarry  distillation 
product  of  bones  known  in  the  drug  market  as 
"Dippel's  animal  oil." 

This  formula  for  a  quite  original  imitation  of  the 
original  article  is  still  contained  in  several  national 
Pharmacopoeias. 

One  of  the  preparations  contained  in  a  national 
Pharmacopoeia  in  force  until  1908  had  just 
57   different  ingredients — no  more  and  no  less — 
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while  other  national  Pharmacopoeias  of  earlier  date 
order  only  18  ingredients  to  be  used  in  making  that 
preparation,  or  one  bearing  the  same  title.  We 
have  heard  the  phrase  "a  distinction  without  a 
difference,"  but  here  is  an  instance  of  a  difference 
without  a  distinction — quite  inadmissible  in  medi- 
cine. 

I  am  smarting  in  anticipation  of  severe  criticism 
by  friends  who  will  tell  me  that  it  will  never  do  to 
undermine  due  respect  for  the  Pharmacopoeias  by 
stating  such  facts  as  these.  I  can  only  reply  that 
they  are  facts,  that  I  am  not  trying  to  undermine 
respect  for  the  Pharmacopoeias  but  the  very  op- 
posite, and  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  evil 
described,  which  is  already  of  nearly  a  century's 
standing,  will  be  most  speedily  eradicated  whenever 
the  friends  of  scientific  medicine  and  Pharmacy 
abandon  their  silence  and  begin  to  discuss  it. 

If  you  should  ask  how  it  can  be  that  scientific 
matter  of  the  highest  order  is  mixed  up  with  old 
quack  nostrums,  the  only  explanation  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  the  pernicious  notion  that  the 
Pharmacopoeias  exist  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
and  business  convenience  of  the  druggist.  Were 
this  true  the  Pharmacopoeias  could  not  be  prepared 
and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

But  the  notion  is  as  old  as  the  Pharmacopoeias 
themselves  and  has  been  tolerated  without  interrup- 
tion out  of  pure  inattention. 

The  practicing  physician  who  notices  the  presence 
of  the  formulas  for  nostrums  probably  passes  it 
over  because  he  does  not  feel  specially  interested  in 
remedies  which  he  would  not  think  of  using,  and 
so  the  whole  matter  is  regarded  as  a  harmless  con- 
cession to  the  wishes  of  the  druggist. 

But  I  have  found  that  whenever  this  view  of  it  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  right-minded  druggist 
he  wakes  up  and  indignantly  resents  and  repudiates 
it.  Why,  indeed,  should  he  want  any  nostrums  in 
his  book  of  books? 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  national  Pharma- 
copoeias, in  conjunction  with  other  codes  of  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
is  that  of  rendering  important  drugs  and  medicines 
promptly  procurable  when  needed.  This  is  effec- 
tively accomplished  in  most  countries  by  various 
means. 

One  of  the  means  employed  to  that  end  is  the 
classification  of  pharmacopoeial  remedies  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  comprises  the  "obligatory" 
medicines  which  all  Pharmacists  must  keep  in  stock 


at  all  times,  the  other  group  comprising  the 
"optional"  medicines,  which  are  valuable  but  which 
the  Pharmacists  need  not  keep  on  hand  unless 
notified  to  do  so.  An  optional  remedy  becomes 
obligatory  whenever  some  physician  tells  the  drug- 
gist that  he  wants  to  use  it.  Remedies  which  are 
obligatory  without  such  special  notification  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  or  other  sign  placed  op- 
posite their  titles  in  the  body  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  are  enumerated  in  a  separate  table  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Comparisons  of  the  obligatory  and  optional  reme- 
dies are  interesting.  You  will  find,  for  instance, 
that,  before  the  advent  of  the  iceman,  physicians 
who  found  crushed  ice  a  necessary  remedy  but  not 
easily  obtainable  had  it  put  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  one  of  the  obligatory  articles.  But  it  was 
decided  that  ice-bags  required  the  use  of  beef  blad- 
ders to  hold  the  ice,  and  at  least  one  national  Phar- 
macopoeia still  includes  beef  bladders  along  with  the 
obligatory  remedies.  When  we  remember  how 
difficult  it  is  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  any  article 
once  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  beef  bladders  are  still  official, 
and  can  understand  why  ice  is  retained  in  several 
Pharmacopoeias  although  it  has  long  ago  become  a 
household  necessity,  and  icemen  and  rubber  bags 
are  easily  found. 

Some  national  Pharmacopoeias  make  tooth- 
powder  or  tooth-paste  obligatory,  together  with 
kitchen  spices,  and  other  merchandise  never  or- 
dered by  physicians  but  sold  at  the  drug  stores. 

Another  of  the  means  by  which  necessary  medi- 
cines are  made  promptly  procurable  is  the  system 
by  which  the  Pharmacies  of  continental  Europe  are 
made  to  yield  a  reliable  and  sufficient  life  income  to 
their  owners.  The  Pharmacies  are  limited  to  the 
number  actually  required  according  to  population. 
It  is  reasonable  under  such  a  system  to  require  the 
Pharmacies  to  be  well  stocked  with  all  the  obliga- 
tory remedies,  but  in  our  country  this  method  is 
impracticable. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  in  our  country  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  Pharmacies  beyond  the  num- 
ber which  can  be  profitably  conducted  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  best  technical  service  to  the 
people,  but  this  question  must  be  settled  by  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  Our  lawmakers  are  some- 
times slow  to  admit  that  they  cannot  possess  suffi- 
cient special  knowledge  of  each  and  every  subject 
upon  which  they  must  legislate,  but  valuable  in- 
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lation  and  advice  can  always  be  obtained  such 
as  may  render  intelligent  and  effective  legislation 
practicable. 

All  legislative  proposals  relating  to  Pharmacy 
should  originate  with  the  Pharmacy  Board,  for  that 
Board  represents  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  must  make  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  safe  and 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the 
Pharmacist. 

The  great  majority  of  men  love  fairness.  We 
say,  therefore,  ignore  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 


ness to  amuse  fools  with  the  stale  and  cheap  joke 
about  the  extortionate  prices  charged  by  the  drug- 
gist. Intelligent  men  may  be  easily  shown  that  the 
dispensing  Pharmacist's  individual  responsibility 
and  sense  of  duty,  his  personal  character,  skill, 
training  and  experience,  and  the  protection  which 
these  guarantee  to  the  sick — these,  and  not  "cut 
rates,"  are  the  things  which  the  public  must  take 
into  account  when  they  choose  their  Pharmacist. 

A  faithful  Pharmacist  is  ever  on  guard  and  gives 
the  public  the  full  benefit  of  his  special  knowledge. 


A  WINDOW  DISPLAY  OF  DIP. 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  window  trim 
used  by  the  Elam  Drug  Co.,  of  Henderson,  Ky., 
will  serve  to  show  what  efforts  many  druggists  are 
making  to  corral  the  dip  business.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  grocers  and  hardware  dealers,  particularly 


pay  the  druggist.      As  a  matter  of  fact  the  line  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  a  druggist  can  carry. 

The  Elam  Drug  Co.  have  a  big  window  and  use 
it  to  the  utmost  at  this  season.  The  glass  is 
placarded  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  with  ads.  of 


in  the  country,  carry  coal-tar  preparations,  but  the 
trade  properly  belongs  to  a  pharmacy.  Druggists 
in  stock-raising  localities  should  carry  a  stock  of  dip 
and  let  the  people  know  it.  If  it  pays  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  candlestick  maker  to  sell  dip,  it  will 


a  parasiticide.  Pictures  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
dogs  and  poultry  are  used  profusely.  The  parasites 
themselves  are  illustrated  on  the  signs,  while  stock 
packages  of  their  arch  enemy,  dip,  are  displayed  in 
abundance. 


"MY  MOST  EXCITING  EXPERIENCE." 

A  Drn^^lst  Narrowly  Escapes  Bein^   Brained    by  a   Ton^h   Customer — A    Jeweler  Takes  the  Cyanld« 

Route  to  Death. 


LEMON  SOURS  AND  THE  BIG  STICK. 

By  George  H.  Orsor,  Albany,  New  York. 

When  I  received  my  certificate  as  a  registered 
pharmacist,  I  was  not  the  only  one  that  was  "dee- 
lighted;"  for  the  next  day  the  proprietor  packed 
his  grip  and  said  that  he  was  going  away  for  a  few 


"  The  proprietor  said  he  was  going  away  for  a  week." 

days  and  perhaps  a  week.  He  hadn't  had  a  vaca- 
tion for  years  and  thought  it  a|)out  time  for  him 
to  take  a  rest.  He  hoped  everything  would  move 
along  smoothly,  and  it  did  excepting  the  second  day 
of  his  absence.  That  furnished  enough  excitement 
to  last  me  the  rest  of  the  week. 

I  remember  it  was  a  holiday,  for  I  did  not  get 
down  to  the  store  until  eight  o'clock,  and  I  had 
just  opened  the  doors.  In  came  my  first  customer, 
a  large  man  with  a  nice  black  suit,  a  high  hat,  and 
a  stout  cane.  He  looked  to  me  like  a  respectable 
shoemaker  or  blacksmith  dressed  up  for  a  day's 
outing.  He  acted  rather  ugly 'when  he  came  in, 
and  I  thought  that  he  had  taken  an  "eye-opener" 
or  two.  Stepping  up  to  the  soda  counter  he  asked 
for  a  lemon  sour,  which  I  gave  him.  Then  he 
walked   over   to   the   cigar   case   and   asked    for   a 


cigar,  and  he  got  that.  He  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window  for  a  moment  or  so,  when  he  ordered 
another  lemon  sour.  He  drank  that,  every  drop  of 
it,  and  here  is  where  the  curtain  rises.  He  deliber- 
ately turned  the  holder  upside  down,  about  two  feet 
above  the  counter,  and  let  the  glass  drop  out  of  it. 
As  the  marble  slab  was  harder  than  the  glass,  you 
can  imagine  the  result. 

That  made  me  mad,  and  I  demanded:  "You 
pay  for  that  glass,"  "I  won't,"  he  replied,  "and 
nobody  can  make  me." 

Just  then  a  lady  came  in,  and  I  had  to  leave  him 
to  wait  on  her.  While  I  was  thus  engaged  the 
junior  clerk  came  in  and  went  behind  the  soda 
counter  for  something.  The  big  man  stepped  up  to 
him  and  asked  for  a  lemon  sour.  While  he  was 
drinking  it  the  lady  went  out,  so  I  went  over  to  the 
soda   counter.      The   man   had   just  laid   down  a 


"  He  went  for  me  with  his  big  stick." 

quarter  on  the  slab.  The  clerk  picked  it  up  and  put 
it  in  the  drawer.  Itold  him  that  was  right — there 
was  no  change  coming,  for  that  was  what  the  man 
owed. 

Thereupon  the  stranger  went  for  me  with  his  big 
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stick.  I  kept  dodging  him  and  moved  toward  the 
front  door  to  see  whether  I  could  find  a  poHceman 
or  a  friend  to  help  me  out  of  my  dilemma.  When 
I  got  to  the  door  and  was  looking  out,  the  man 
raised  his  big  stick  and  was  just  about  to  give  me  a 
rap  on  the  back  of  the  head  when  a  friend  of  mine 
came  to  the  side  door,  took  in  the  situation,  and 
called  out  "Here,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?"  We 
both  glanced  around.  The  man  lowered  his  cane 
and  shot  down  the  street  as  if  the  devil  were  after 
him. 

"That  was  the  closest  call  that  you  ever  had  in 
your  life.  Doe,"  said  my  friend.  "Another  second 
and  he  would  have  knocked  you  senseless,  and  we 
should  have  had  to  summon  the  proprietor  home 
and  spoil  his  vacation."     I  guess  he  was  right. 


I 


A   CYANIDE   SUICIDE. 

By  Herman  B.  Moore,  Maury  City,  Tenn. 
About  three  years  ago,  late  on  a  Saturday  after- 


noon, a  man  staggered  into  the  store,  and  from  his 
manner  I  judged  that  something  unusual  was  wrong 
with  him. 

He  began  waving  his  arms  and  to  issue  a  series 
of  guttural  sounds  from  which  I  presently  under- 
stood that  he  wanted  a  "Doctor."  I  offered  him  a 
chair,  but  he  pushed  it  aside  and  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  and  proceeded  to  have  what  I  thought  was 
a  fit. 

Soon  some  one  rushed  in  and  said:  "The  man 
swallowed  some  of  the  stuff  which  he  cleaned  gold 
with."  I  at  once  thought  I  knew  what  he  had 
taken,  so  I  hurried  around  and  got  an  antidote ;  but 
he  died  before  I  could  get  his  mouth  open. 

He  was  a  jeweler.  I  learned  later  that  he  had 
taken  a  large  quantity  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  which  he  used  to  restore  gold  and  silver 
articles. 

Whether  he  drank  the  poison  on  purpose  or 
through  mistake,  no  one  knows.  A  bottle  of  whis- 
ky was  found  beside  the  cyanide  solution. 


A  Rktail  Druggist's  Laboratory. —It  might  well  be  expected  that  a  scientific  man  like  Dr.  C.  B.  Lowe,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  a  few 
other  things  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  would  have  an  adequate  laboratory  in  connection  with  his  pharmacy  out  in  Germantown.  This 
picture  of  the  room  is  a  flashlight  taken  by  Dr.  Lowe's  son.  Among  other  things  it  would  seem  from  the  table  at  the  left  that  Dr.  Lowe  has  a  pretty 
good  trade  on  effervescent  solution  of  magnesium  citrate. 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES, 


THE  TALE  OF  A  DRUG  CLERK. 

By  Maxwell  Bukofzes. 
'Twas  once  upon  a  time  there  lived 

A  drug  clerk,  young  and  willing, 
Into  whose  soul  drug  journals  were 

Much  "secret  work"  instilling. 

Their  expert  and  adept  advice 

Most  faithfully  he  studied; 
For  Jim  was  piously  convinced. 

That  progress  it  embodied. 

Confiding  in  this  printed  lore 

As  in  his  godly  Father, 
Jim  ambled  forth  in  search  of  work, 

A  sustenance  to  gather. 

He  met  with  Mister  Shake-it-up, 

Who  offered  a  position. 
Jim  started,  mindful  of  the  "Don'ts" 

And  other  erudition. 

He  labored  hard,  but  lo !  one  day 
Poor  Jim  was  asked  to  wander: 

"You  do  not  shake  things !    You're  too  slow  ! 
We  have  no  time  to  squander." 

Jim  called  on  Mister  Do-it  Right. 

He  got  the  situation. 
Here  he  began  his  daily  task 

With  vim  and  animation. 

Some  moons  had  waned  when  once  again 

James  got  his  walking-letter. 
"You're  superficial,"  growled  the  boss; 

"Do  less  and  do  it  better." 

Jim  went  to  work  for  O.  Chattap, 

Improved  by  former  errors. 
Now  neither  speed  nor  thoroughness 

Bedimmed  his  heart  with  terrors. 

The  customers. to  please  he  strove. 

With  brilliant  conversation. 
Alas!  most  fatal  of  mistakes! 

His  tongue  lost  him  his  station. 

Next  Jim  at  Mister  Tell-a-joke's 

His  daily  bread  got  buttered. 
And  there  he  vowed  a  fearful  oath 

To  choke  each  word  ere  uttered. 

"Great  Scott!"  wailed  Tell-a-joke  at  last, 

"I'm  not  a  joke  a-telling: 
You're  either  dumb  or  else  a  dope. 

With  us  you  can't  be  dwelling!" 

On  Jimmy  passed  to  Shabbycloth. 
Who  had  no  use  for  co'lars. 


Quoth  he:  "How  can  you  dress  so  swell 
On  measly  fifteen  dollars?" 

Thereon  in  simple  garments  clad 

He  clerked  for  I.  M.  Showy, 
To  whom  Jim's  apparel  seemed 

Distressingly  scare-crowy. 

When  Jim  at  Pat.  N.  Stuff's  prepared 

Some  simple  tussis-mixtures, 
The  boss  called  him  a  quack  and  cried : 
"Sell  things  right  from  the  fixtures." 

This  warning  burnt  into  his  mind. 
At  Own  Make's  Jim  ne'er  tired 

To  sing  the  nostrum's  praises,  until 
He  suddenly  got  fired. 

Thus  Jim  went  onward  pace  by   pace, 

Wholesale  as  well  as  retail. 
He  mastered  every  subtle  point 

Down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

He  learned  just  how  to  speak,  to  eat. 
To  dress,  to  work  for  others, 

And  he  became  a  "model"  boy 
For  daughter-laden  mothers. 

He  wed.     The  dowry  he  received 

Consisted  in  her  freckles. 
Then  he  bethought  himself  that  he 

Should   now   earn  twenty  shekels. 

He  got  them.    Dubbed  now  "manager," 
Six  months  he  had  no  Sunday, 

And  as  reward  was  given  the 
Consilium  abeundi. 

"You  see,"  the  boss  explained,  "it's  this : 

"My  trade  has  got  a  notion 
"That  you  alone  are  fit  for  them 

"To  compound  pill  or  potion. 

"To-day  a  lass  refused  to  buy 

"Of  me  a  kidney-plaster. 
"She  asked  for  you.    Now,  why  should  I 

"Play  servant  where  I'm  master?" 

Jim    went — and  for  a  little  while 
Went  wild  besides.     Who  wonders? 

He  cursed  melodiously  at  fate. 
And  made  three  awful  blunders. 

First  he  got  drunk.     When  wifey's  ma 
Stopped  him  from  cutting  capers, 

He  next — ye  gods  ! — tore  into  shreds 
His  drug  journals  and  papers. 

Lastly— it's  terrible  to  tell — 

He  who  had  been  so  clever. 
Equipped  a   store   with  trifling  coin, 

And  now  slaves  worse   than  ever. 
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BOARD  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


AN   ILLINOIS   EXAMINATION. 
PHARMACY. 

(Continued  from  April  Bulletin.) 

5.  Why  should  not  a  tin  percolator  be  used  in 
making  fluidextracts  of  nux  vomica,  conium,  and 
sanguinaria?  (a)  Why  is  a  conical  percolator  gen- 
erally used?  (b)  Why  should  the  drug  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  percolator  be  packed  more  loosely  than  at 
the  top  of  it? 

Tin  percolators  cannot  be  used  for  any  drugs  con- 
taining principles  liable  to  be  affected  by  metal,  or 
to  be  exhausted  with  acid  menstrua.  Of  course, 
these  three  drugs  are  made  with  an  acetic  acid 
menstruum,  (a)  The  drug  has  a  tendency  to  swell, 
and  there  must  be  allowance  for  lateral  expansion 
of  the  moist  content,  (b)  The  fluid  draining  down 
from  the  top  is  already  concentrated  on  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  percolator  and  there  must  be  room  to 
let  it  pass  out.  Furthermore,  the  weight  of  the  top 
layer  of  drug  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  lower;  so  the 
drug  at  the  bottom  of  the  percolator  is  packed 
loosely  to  offset  this  pressure. 

6.  What  is  clarification?  (a)  How  is  it  affected 
by  the  application  of  heat?  (b)  What  effect  has 
albumen  in  the  process  of  clarification?  (c)  Why 
does  fermentation  sometimes  clarify  a  liquid? 

Clarification  is  the  process  of  separating  from 
liquids,  without  the  use  of  filters  or  strainers,  solid 
substances  which  interfere  with  their  transparency, 
(a)  When  a  viscid  liquid  is  heated,  its  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  and  frequently  particles  which 
were  suspended  in  it  and  interfered  with  the  trans- 
parency of  the  liquid  will  separate,  the  heavier  ones 
falling  to  the  bottom  and.  the  lighter  ones  rising.  In 
the  latter  case,  ebullition  facilitates  the  separation; 
the  viscid  particles  becoming  enveloped  in  the  min- 
ute bubbles  of  steam,  rise  through  their  buoyancy, 
and  a  scum  is  formed  which  may  be  readily  sep- 
arated, (b)  The  albumen  coagulates,  enveloping 
the  particles  that  render  the  liquid  cloudy,  (c)  The 
changes  in  the  composition  of  juices  after  they  have 
been  fermented  usually  lead  to  the  deposition  of 
those  substances  which  previously  interfered  with 
the  transparency  of  the  juices;  the  generation  of 
alcohol  through  fermentation  produces  a  liquid  in 


which  the  substances  are  insoluble,  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deposit.  The  albuminoids  in  the  juices  are 
coagulated  by  fermentation. 

7.  How  many  pint  containers  will  be  required  to 
hold  75  troy  pounds  of  ether  specific  gravity  0.716? 
(a)  How  many  to  hold  75  avoirdupois  pounds  of 
glycerin  specific  gravity  1.246? 

5760X75=432,000  grains.  One  fluidounce  of 
water  at  62°  F.  in  air  weighs  455.382  grains.  Hence 
(432,000^-455. 382)=948.61,  the  number  of  fluid- 
ounces  occupied  by  75  troy  pounds  of  water.  948.61 
-^16=59.288  pint  containers  needed  for  75  troy 
pounds  of  water.    59.288^0.716=82.844  ans. 

75X7000=525,000  grains  (525,000-^455.382) 
^16=72.0548,  which -=- 1.246=57.828  ans. 

8.  Give  the  formula  and  process  for  making 
unguentum  hydrargyri.  How  is  the  percentage  of 
mercury  present  determined? 

Mercury    500  grammes. 

Oleate  of  mercury 20  grammes. 

Prepared  suet 230  grammes. 

Benzoinated   lard 250  grammes. 

Triturate  the  oleate  of  mercury  in  a  warm  mortar,  add 
the  mercury  gradually  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  when  the 
globules  are  completely  divided  and  distributed,  set  it  aside 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Melt  the  lard  and  suet,  allow  the 
mixture  to  partially  cool,  and  add  about  25  grammes  of  it 
to  the  mercurial  mixture,  and  continue  the  trituration  until 
globules  are  no  longer  visible  under  a  lens  magnifying  ten 
diameters.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  lard  and  suet 
and  mix  thoroughly. 

To  assay  mercurial  ointment,  weigh  ten  grammes 
of  it  in  a  tared  dish,  melt  it,  then  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  add  50  Cc.  of  warm  petroleum  benzin. 
Stir  the  mixture  well,  allow  the  mercury  to  settle 
completely,  and  decant  the  petroleum  benzin.  Wash 
the  residue  with  successive  portions  of  10  Cc.  each 
of  warm  petroleum  benzin  until  it  is  entirely  free 
from  fatty  matter,  carefully  retain  all  the  separated 
mercury  in  the  dish,  and  allow  all  traces  of  benzin  to 
evaporate.  Add  to  the  residue  10  Cc.  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat  it  gently,  and  stir  with  a 
glass  rod  until  the  mercury  collects  in  a  globule. 
Pour  off  the  acid,  warm  the  mercury  with  a  little 
distilled  water,  dry  the  globule  on  bibulous  paper, 
and  weigh.  The  mercury  should  weigh  not  less 
than  4.9  grammes. 

9.  What  causes  the  discoloration  sometimes  pres- 
ent in  tablet  triturates  of  calomel  and  soda?  Does 
such  discoloration  impair  their  value  ? 

The  tablets  absorb  moisture  and  there  is  a  re- 
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action  between  the  ingredients  with  the  formation 
of  black  mercurous  oxide.  This  does  not  impair 
the  medicinal  value  of  the  tablets  as  the  same  re- 
action takes  place  in  the  stomach. 

10.  What  is  the  distinction  between  ointments 
and  cerates?  (a)  Why  should  an  ointment  having 
a  trace  of  rancidity  be  rejected?  (b)  Why  is 
petrolatum  regarded  as  a  good  base  for  ointments 
in  certain  cases? 

Cerates  differ  from  ointments  in  containing  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  wax,  and  frequently  also 
rosin  or  oleoresinous  substances.  They  are  harder 
than  ointments  and  do  not  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  (o)  A  neutral  oil  is  bland  and 
inoffensive  in  smell,  while  fatty  acids  are  irritating 
to  a  tender,  excoriated  surface  and  are  also  vile  in 
odor.  Moreover  the  acid  may  tend  to  decompose 
the  ingredients.  (h)  Some  ointments  are  inten- 
tionally non-absorbable,  being  used  to  produce  some 
medicinal  effect  on  the  outer  skin,  such  as  astrin- 
gent, counter-irritant,  antiseptic,  germicidal  or 
similar  effect,  or  possibly  as  protective  agents. 
These  may  be  made  with  petrolatum  as  it  is  less 
readily  absorbed  than,  say,  lard  or  lanolin.  More- 
over, it  never  gets  rancid, 

11.  Name  ointments  in  which  a  metallic  spatula 
should  not  be  used  and  give  the  reason  for  same, 
(a)  Why  is  paraffin  an  objectionable  substitute  for 
wax  in  ointments? 

Whenever  substances  likely  to  attack  metal  are 
ordered  in  ointments,  the  incorporation  with  the 
fatty  vehicle  should  never  be  made  with  steel 
spatulas,  but  always  with  horn  or  rubber  spatulas; 
the  latter  can  now  be  had  quite  pliable,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  ointments  containing  sali- 
cylic acid,  tannic  acid,  iodine,  mercuric  chloride, 
oxides  of  mercury,  etc.  (a)  Paraffin  is  apt  to 
granulate.  It  does  not  produce  so  smooth  an  oint- 
ment as  wax, 

12.  Why  does  the  Pharmacopoeia  direct  that 
digitalis  leaves  be  used  instead  of  a  fluidextract  in 
making  infusion  of  digitalis?  (a)  What  active 
principles  are  contained  in  the  finished  product  ? 

Digitoxin  and  other  objectionable  principles  solu- 
ble in  a  hydroalcoholic  menstruum  are  absent  in  the 
infusion  made  from  the  leaves  with  water;  but  they 
are  normally  present  in  the  fluidextract  made  with 
diluted  alcohol,     (a)  Chiefly  digitonin  and  digitalin. 

13.  Why  is  purified  talc  used  in  making  official 
waters?  (a)  What  advantage  has  it  over  calcium 
phosphate  in  making  medicinal  waters?     (b)  What 


objection  is  there  to  the  use  of  magnesium  car- 
bonate ? 

Thorough  trituration  with  an  insoluble  powder 
causes  division  of  the  oils  into  minute  particles,  in 
which  condition  they  are  readily  dissolved  by  water, 
(a)  Calcium  phosphate  is  not  a  good  medium  for 
division  of  the  oils,  and  is  frequently  found  impure 
from  contamination  with  soluble  matter.  It  favors 
the  growth  of  germs  and  molds,  (b)  Magnesium 
carbonate  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  not  wholly  in- 
soluble, and  this  fact  has  often  given  rise  to  trouble, 
as  in  the  case  of  cinnamon  water,  which  invariably 
has  a  yellow  color  when  made  with  this  agent,  and 
in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  medicated  waters  with 
lime-water  magnesium  carbonate  produces  turbidity. 
It  precipitates  alkaloids  also,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  objections  to  it. 

14.  How  is  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  pre- 
pared? (a)  What  is  required  in  the  selection  of 
the  ammonia  used?  (b)  Why  must  the  product  be 
set  aside  twenty- four  hours  before  being  filtered? 

To  the  ammonia  water  contained  in  a  flask,  add 
the  greater  part  of  the  water,  and  afterwards  the 
ammonium  carbonate  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine 
powder.  Close  the  flask  and  agitate  the  contents 
until  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  dissolved  and 
allow  it  to  stand  a  half  day.  Pour  the  alcohol  into 
a  graduated  bottle  of  suitable  capacity,  add  first  the 
oils,  then  gradually  the  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  afterwards  enough  water  to  make  up 
the  required  volume.  Set  the  mixture  aside  for  a 
day  in  a  cool  place,  occasionally  agitating,  then  filter 
it  through  paper  in  a  well-covered  funnel,  (a) 
Have  a  translucent  ammonium  carbonate,  (b)  A 
white  crystalline  precipitate  often  falls  when  water 
is  added,  which  disappears  on  standing. 

15.  Of  what  are  Seidlitz  powders  composed? 
(a)  Why  are  small  wooden  measures  used  for 
measuring  these  powders  objectionable?  (b)  What 
quantity  of  material  will  be  required  to  make  one 
dozen  of  these  powders? 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  and  sodium  tar- 
trate, and  tartaric  acid,  (a)  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
uniform,  (b)  Sodium  bicarbonate  31  grammes, 
potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  93  grammes,  and 
tartaric  acid  27  grammes. 

16.  What  is  the  official  title  for  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre?  (a)  Of  what  is  it  composed?  (b)  How 
should  it  be  kept  in  stock,  and  why  is  it  necessary 
that  the  caution  be  observed?  (c)  For  what  pur- 
pose is  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate  employed? 
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Spiritus  Aetheris  Nitrosi.  (a)  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ethyl  nitrite  containing  not  less  than  four 
per  cent  of  the  ester.  (&),In  small,  well-stoppered, 
(lark  amber-colored  vials  in  a  cool  place  remote 
from  lights  or  fire.  It  tends  to  decompose,  (c) 
The  former  to  neutralize  the  acid  present,  the  latter 
to  remove  traces  of  water. 

17.  Why  should  bismuth  subnitrate  and  a  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate  not  be  prescribed  in  aqueous 
mixture?  (a)  Why  should  antipyrin  not  be  given 
with  calomel? 

In  the  presence  of  water  the  alkali  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  convert  the  bismuth  into  the  sub- 
carbonate,  and  at  the  same  time  some  carbon  diox- 
ide is  liberated,  (a)  In  the  presence  of  moisture 
calomel  is  slowly  turned  dark  by  antipyrin.  The 
calomel  is  reduced, 

{To  be  continued.) 


DOLLAR  IDEAS. 


The  editor  of  the  Bui,i.etin  will  pay  $i  in  cash  for 
every  practical  idea  accepted  for  this  department.  What 
is  wanted  are  good  formulas.,  dispensing  kinks,  book- 
keeping suggestions.,  business  plans.,  advertising  schemes, 
new  soda  drinks,  and  everything  else  of  a  novel  and 
useful  nature. 


TO  UNCORK  BULK  BOTTLES  OF  PILLS  AND 
TABLETS. 

Frank  J.  Kersenhrock,  Columbus,  Nebraska:  Very 
often  pills  and  tablets  in  lots  of  5000  come  put  up  in 
wide-mouth   bottles   and   are    invariably   stoppered 


with  thin  corks  which  fit  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
bottle.  Unless  these  stoppers  are  replaced  by  larger 
corks  that  stick  out  above  the  lips  of  the  bottles  one 
must  use  a  corkscrew  every  time  he  wants  to  take 


out  10  cents'  worth  of  pills.  This  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  also  wears  out  the  cork.      Try  this : 

Put  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the  cork,  tie  a 
string  around  the  neck  of  a  collar  button  and  pass 
the  smaller  end  through  the  bottom  of  the  cork  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  In  place 
of  using  a  bone  collar  button  an  ordinary  button 
will  do.  If  one  does  not  want  the  end  of  the  string 
to  stick  out  away  from  the  bottle,  a  shoe  button  can 
be  used  at  the  end  instead  of  the  knot  as  on  my 
model.  Then  the  string  will  hang  down  alongside 
the  bottle. 

In  putting  the  cork  into  the  bottle  it  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  string  will  hang  out.  To  open  the 
container  just  pull  up  the  string  and  the  cork  will 
come  out  with  ease. 


OPENING  STRONGER  AMMONIA  WATER. 

A.  Lomax,  Adelaide,  Cape  Colony:  This  is  an 
idea  I  thought  of  only  lately.  Had  it  occurred  to 
me  before,  it  would  have  proved  very  useful  to  me 
during  these  years  in  opening  containers  of  stronger 
ammonia  water. 

Wrap  a  wet  towel  around  the  bottle  and  set  the 
container  outside  in  the  shade  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  keeping  the  towel  constantly  wet.  The  am- 
monia will  not  rise  out  of  the  bottle.  But  as  a 
safeguard  it  is  always  advisable  to  turn  one's  face 
away  from  the  bottle  on  opening  it,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  towel  over  the  stopper.  When  an  ap- 
prentice I  saw  a  man  open  a  Winchester  of  stronger 
ammonia  water  on  the  serving  counter.  It  was  a 
hot  day  and  the  ammonia  rushed  out  of  the  bottle. 
We  ran  to  the  nearest  door  to  the  air.  When  we 
were  able  to  return  to  investigate,  we  found  that 
instead  of  containing  half  a  gallon,  the  package 
contained  only  half  a  pint. 


GETTING  BUSINESS  ON  RAT  VIRUS. 

Andrew  F.  Reinders,  Mt.  Pulaski,  III.:  We  had 
been  selling  Azoa  with  indififerent  success,  but  finally 
hit  upon  the  following  plan :  Catch  a  few  rats  in 
a  wire  cage-trap  and  feed  them  on  nothing  but  the 
Azoa  mixture  for  a  few  days.  Then  turn  them  out 
of  the  trap  or  set  them  free  so  that  they  may  return 
to  their  former  associates  and  mingle  with  them. 
In  this  way  they  communicate  the  disease  to  their 
fellow  rats  and  the  results  are  soon  apparent. 
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LETTERS. 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and  practical 
suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are  always  glad 
to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

THE  TEN-HOUR  DAY. 
To  the  Editors : 

In  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  pharmacy — 
and  we  must  all  allow  that  the  scenes  and  condi- 
tions, in  the  practice  of  the  art,  are  rapidly  changing 
at  the  present  day — I  am  inclined  to  wonder  much ; 
and  ask  my  brother  pharmacists  what  the  end  is 
going  to  be,  especially  for  the  smaller  pharmacy  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  where  only  the  proprietor  and 
one  clerk  are  needed  to  run  the  store,  with  the  aid 
possibly  of  an  errand  boy. 

The  question  has  been  more  forcibly  brought  to 
my  mind  recently  by  the  flood  of  legislation  that 
has  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  been  introduced 
into  the  various  State  legislatures,  regulating  and 
restricting  druggists  and  drug  stores  in  nearly 
everything  they  do,  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night, 

I  will  acknowledge  much  of  this  legislation  was 
needed.  The  pure  food  and  drugs  law,  the  re- 
strictive measures  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  etc.,  belong  to  this  class. 

One  measure  in  particular,  that  is  before  the 
present  Connecticut  legislature,  I  am  opposed  to 
and  think  every  other  pharmacist  ought  to  be  also, 
and  the  attention  of  pharmacists  generally  ought  to 
be  called  to  it,  as  it  is  liable  to  spread  through  every 
State  in  the  union  unless  vigorously  opposed.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  "sixty-hour-a-week"  drug 
clerk  bill.  This  bill  provides  that  no  prescription 
clerk  shall  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
or  sixty  hours  a  week,  under  a  penalty  of  a  $500 
fine.  I  understand  this  measure  or  a  similar  one  is 
already  a  law  in  California;  I  believe  it  is  also 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Now,  imagine  please  what  would  the  proprietors 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  drug  stores  in  this  country 
do,  who  are  able  to  employ  only  one  prescription 
clerk,  if  that  clerk  were  permitted  by  law  to  work 
only  sixty  hours  a  week? 

Let  us  suppose  the  average  working  hours  in  a 
drug  store  are  100  hours  a  week,  which  I  think  are 
a  fair  average.     This  proposed  law  means  that  the 


clerk  will  only  be  on  duty  60  per  cent  of  this  time. 
The  remaining  40  per  cent,  or  nearly  half  the 
working  hours,  the  proprietor  will  be  left  alone. 
Now,  how  is  the  proprietor  of  that  store  going  to 
arrange  the  working  hours  of  that  clerk,  on  a  ten- 
hour  schedule,  so  as  to  have  him  working  during 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day  when  he  needs  him  most, 
or  how  is  he  going  to  get  any  help  from  him  even- 
ings or  Sundays?  I  claim  it  is  impossible  to  so 
arrange  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  measure,  not  that  I  am 
against  shorter  hours  for  drug  clerks,  but  that  I 
think  sixty  hours  is  unreasonable  under  existing 
conditions. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  this  bill 
is  that  the  drug  clerks  are  subject  to  long  hours 
and  are  overworked,  thereby  becoming  liable  to 
make  mistakes  and  errors.  I  claim  that  the  average 
clerk  is  not  overworked.  He  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  the  man  at  the  bench  in  a  shop  or  factory, 
forced  to  work  at  high  tension  to  get  out  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  in  order  to  get  a  day's  pay. 
Instead,  he  has  many  leisure  moments  in  which  to 
chat  with  friends,  read  the  papers,  or  relax  if  so 
inclined. 

I  doubt  whether  this  proposed  law  is  constitu- 
tional, or  can  be  enforced,  if  vigorously  fought  by 
the  drug  trade.  A  similar  law  was  recently  enacted 
by  the  New  York  legislature,  limiting  the  number 
of  hours  a  man  could  be  employed  in  a  baker  shop. 
When  contested  in  the  courts,  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  held  it  valid,  while  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reversed  that  decision.  Now,  if 
the  law  regulating  the  working  hours  of  bakers 
would  not  hold,  it  follows  it  would  hardly  hold  as 
regards  drug  clerks. 

It  seems  to  me  the  hours  a  clerk  works  should 
be  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the  clerk  and  his 
employer,  taking  into  consideration  the  local  con- 
ditions in  that  particular  store,  the  class  of  trade 
catered  to,  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  the 
work  expected  of  a  clerk  and  the  salary  paid. 

If  drug  clerks  generally  favor  this  sixty-hour  law 
and  it  is  put  into  effect,  I  can  see  where  the  clerk 
comes  to  work  like  any  shop  or  factory  employee, 
registering  in  on  the  time-clock  when  he  goes  to 
work,  registering  again  when  his  day's  work  is  com- 
pleted, getting  paid  by  the  hour  instead  of  the  day 
or  week;  if  he  loses  any  time  from  sickness  or  vaca- 
tions, he  loses  his  pay  also. 

So,  all  things  considered,  I   feel  this  sixty-hour 
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law  is  ill  advised,  both  for  the  welfare  of  the  clerk 
and  the  proprietor  too,  and  I  hope  druggists  and 
clerks  both  will  endeavor  to. defeat  this  measure, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  comes  up. 

Bristol,  Conn.  BuRTON  L.  BeNNETT. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
clerks  if  they  have  any  views  to  offer  on  this  subject.] 


BOOMING  THE  SPRAY  BUSINESS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  getting  four  monthly  drug  journals  and 
have  failed  at  any  time  to  see  any  letters  or  edi- 
torials pertaining  to  spraying  material  or  insecti- 
cides, such  as  are  used  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  a  line  of 
trade  that  should  go  directly  to  the  drug  store. 
All  these  articles  are  of  a  poisonous  nature  and  can 
be  dispensed  by  druggists  in  broken  or  original 
packages  to  a  decided  advantage  over  other  dealers 
who  must  sell  in  original  packages  only.  The 
druggist  should  post  himself  thoroughly  along  this 
line  of  work  to  advise  his  clients  intelligently  what 
to  use,  how  to  use  it,  and  when.  This  information 
can  be  had  from  experimental  stations  or  chemical 
manufacturers  of  spraying  material. 

The  insecticide  trade  is  offering  to-day  one  of  the 
biggest  opportunities  to  the  drug  trade  of  anything 
that  has  presented  itself  for  the  past  25  years.  One 
of  the  largest  paint  manufacturers  recently  an- 
nounced at  their  directors'  meeting  that  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  before  his  insecticide  line  will  be 
so  big  that  his  paint  business  will  be  a  side  issue. 
And  to  verify  this  he  is  spending  over  half  a  million 
dollars  in  equipping  plants  in  three  branches  of  his 
house. 

Now,  fellow  druggist,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Will  you  let  this  business  get  aw^ay  from  where  it 
belongs  and  let  the  other  fellow  gather  it  in  ?  The 
field  is  so  big  you  cannot  afford  to  let  it  pass  by. 
Get  into  position  to  talk  spraying  and  insecticides 
intelligently.  Go  after  the  spray  business  and  go 
after  it  hard.  Along  with  this  line  handle  all  acces- 
sories, such  as  spray  pumps,  etc.  This  is  no  ad- 
vance thought,  but  now  is  the  opportune  time. 

Why  have  the  drug  journals  not  taken  this  matter 
up?  They  surely  are  educators  and  many  drug- 
gists look  to  them  for  advice  and  new  ideas.  This 
line  is  so  extensive  that  the  journals  could  devote  a 
separate  department  to  it.      Would  it  pay  them? 


Most  assuredly.  Let  them  show  an  interest  in  this 
work  by  bringing  it  before  the  druggists  by  letters 
or  editorials  and  see  how  soon  the  manufacturers 
will  place  contracts  for  advertising  space  for  their 
products.  Let  the  journals  give  the  druggists  a 
little  solid  food,  instead  of  a  lot  of  windy,  indi- 
gestible board  meeting  minutes. 

About  one  year  ago  lime  and  sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  was  not  used  here.  I  started  to  talk  in- 
secticides and  spraying,  gave  out  literature  to  fruit 
growers,  had  my  mailing  list  used  by  insecticide 
manufacturers.  At  the  present  time  the  indications 
are  that  business  in  this  line  will  exceed  all  other 
side-lines  combined.  This  is  new  business,  business 
the  other  fellow  would  have  gotten. 

Let  this  be  taken  up  by  the  druggists  in  letters  to 
the  journals,  and  have  the  journals  meet  them  half- 
way. O.   W.   WiNKELPLECK. 

Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 


THREE  OR  FOUR  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  certainly  had  a  dollar's 
worth  of  fun,  not  to  mention  several  dollars'  worth 
of  splendid  ideas,  from  your  March  Bulletin, 
which  came  in  Sunday  when  I  was  so  indisposed 
with  a  cold  as  to  be  confined  to  the  house  all  day. 

In  your  Dollar  Idea  department  for  March,  page 
119,  I  note  a  new  preparation  for  rose-water.  In 
my  own  formula,  I  use  attar  of  rose  in  place  of  the 
rose  extract,  24  minims  to  the  gallon,  triturate  it 
with  the  powders,  and  add  boiling  hot  water  and 
filter.  This  makes  an  excellent  rose-water  free  from 
alcohol. 

I  have  prepared  a  toilet  lotion  of  quince  seed, 
witch-hazel,  etc.,  very  similar  to  the  formula  given 
by  R.  L.  Dixon  on  page  125  of  the  March  issue 
and  have  enjoyed  a  nice  sale  on  it  for  several  years. 
I  color  it  violet  and  use  a  violet-trimmed  label, 
naming  the  preparation  "Violet  Cream  Lotion."  I 
have  one  customer  who  has  moved  away  and  who 
orders  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  lotion  every  fall  to 
be  expressed  to  her  home  in  Dakota. 

A  customer  called  one  day  saying  he  wanted 
something  and  could  not  remember  the  name,  but  it 
sounded  something  like  "Sally-hit-the-path."  I 
wrapped  up  a  package  of  sal  hepatica,  and  I  think 
Sally  hit  the  path  all  right!  D.  A.  Frick. 

Audubon.  Iowa. 
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PRICING  A  BULK  PRESCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  March, 
1911,  page  126,  appeared  a  prescription  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  price : 

Strychnine  sulphate 16  grains. 

Sol.  arsenic  chloride 3  ounces. 

Quinine  sulphate 640  grains. 

Tr.  of  iron, 

Glycerin,  aa 1  pint. 

Aqua,  q.  s 4  pints. 

In  regard  to  the  price  on  that  particular  prescrip- 
tion I  will  say  that  both  contributors  are  wrong  in 
the  prices  which  they  give.  Whenever  a  formula 
of  such  nature  is  brought  into  my  store,  I  consider 
the  following  important  facts: 

1.  Any  patient  that  has  a  prescription  for  % 
gallon  will  surely  try  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  formula  calls  for  more 
than  500  Cc.  it  is  advisable  for  the  pharmacist  to 
consider  himself  as  a  business  man  and  not  as  a 
scientific  man. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  patient 
is  entitled  to  a  close  price.  I  cannot  see,  though, 
why  a  man  who  buys  a  half-dozen  should  get  the 
same  price  as  the  man  who  buys  a  gross  or  more. 

Therefore  in  such  cases  cost  price  of  articles 
should  be  figured  and  a  certain  per  cent  added  for 
profit,  thus  : 

Cost. 

Strychnine  sulphate 8  grains=        8  cents. 

Soluble  arsenic  chloride 3  ounces=       5  cents. 

Quinine   sulphate   3  grains  av.=26  cents. 

Tincture  of  iron 1  pint^  45  cents. 

Glycerin  (sp.  gr.  1.25) 1  pint=  33  cents. 

Bottle    =  25  cents. 


Approximate  value — $1.42  cost. 
Now,  100:50::142:  X=71c. 
$1.42    • 
.71 

$2.13 

Therefore,  I  think  if  a  druggist  would  charge  for 
this  prescription  $2.35  or  so,  when  he  would  make 
a  profit  of  about  52  per  cent,  he  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  patient  likewise.  The  customer  would 
surely  call  again  in  the  same  store  to  buy  some 
other  drugs,  when  the  pharmacist  could  charge 
enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  half-gallon  dis- 
pensed so  cheaply. 

Richard  M.  Altmann,  Pharm.D. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


PAPERS  FOR  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

To  the  Editors: 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  include  a  short 
note  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy requesting  persons  interested  in  the  Section 
on  Education  and  Legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to 
notify  me  if  they  will  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
Boston  meeting  in  August? 

It  seems  rather  difficult  to  get  people  interested 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  promise  of  a  paper.  An 
invitation  to  prepare  a  paper  inserted  in  your  jour- 
nal may  catch  some  one  whom  I  would  not  reach 
by  letter.  Charles  W.  Johnson, 

Chairman  Section  on  Education 
and  Legislation,  A.  Ph.  A. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


THE  OLD  MAN  WOULDN'T  PAY  IT! 

To  the  Editors: 

We  are  sending  you  one  of  our  monthly  state- 
ments returned  from  a  customer  with  a  very  inter- 
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The  Brown  Drug  Co. 
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esting  notation  on  it.  Good  advice,  don't  you 
think?  Is  this  good  enough  for  your  department 
of  "Letters"  in  the  Bulletin?     ^  p  g^owN 

Richland,  Texas. 


HIS  OPINION.  M 

To  the  Editors: 

In  response  to  your  recent  request  that  readers 
tell  what  they  wanted  or  expected  in  the  Bulletin, 
I  will  say  that  your  new  department  of  "General 
Essays"  is  a  good  one  and  I  hope  to  see  the  depart- 
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nt  grow.     There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  I  care 

have  eliminated  from  the  journal,  but  I  would 
siiggest  the  addition  of  a  department  of  lectures  for 
clerks — that  is,  lectures  on  the  general  subjects  of 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  etc. 

yway,  I  am  going  to  have  the  Bulletin  ! 

Arkansas  City,  Ark.  JewelL   Still. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Mr.  Still's  suggestion  is 
one,  but  we  are  wondering  if  our  department  of 
Questions  Answered"  doesn't  fill  the  bill?] 


a  good 
"Board 


CAN  YOU  READ  IT? 

the  Editors : 
[I  am  sending  you  a  prescription  recently  brought 
to  this  store  to  be  filled.      I  should  like  to  have 


RED    CROSS    DRUG    STORE 
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you  publish  it  in  the  Bulletin  and  ask  your  readers 
to  interpret  it.  E,  A.  Mitchell. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


SHE  WAS  GETTING  IMPATIENT! 

To  the  Editors : 

The  attached  is  a  letter  that  one  of  my  customers 
in  the  retail  drug  business  received  from  one  of  his. 


a> 


Thinking  that  you  might  be  able  to  use  it  in  the 
Bulletin  I  asked  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  to 
you.  E.  H.  Parker. 


THE  FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Editors: 

The  Bulletin  is  certainly  the  biggest  amount  of 
satisfaction  I  can  buy  for  a  dollar!  If  I  could  say 
anything  good  about  it  that  someone  else  has  not 
already  said,  I'd  do  it,  but  after  all,  the  dollar  is  the 
most  substantial  indorsement  possible. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss.  A.  A.  BuSH. 

To  the  Editors : 

Please  find  $1.00  for  the  best  drug  paper  for  the 
western  druggist  published,  namely  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  I  have  taken  several  of  the  higher- 
priced  journals  but  find  the  Bulletin  to  answer  my 
purpose  better  than  any  other. 

Dodge  City,  Kansas.  GeO.  D.  CoCHRAN. 

To  the  Editors  : 

Enclosed  please  find  our  remittance  for  the 
Bulletin  for  1911.  We  always  get  our  dollar 
ready  this  time  of  the  year,  knowing  that  our  phar- 
macy would  not  be  complete  without  the  Bulletin. 

Denver,  Col.  SiSTERS  OF  St.  FrANCIS. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  Bulletin  is  the  best  paper  I  ever  read  and  I 
could  not  be  without  it.  Never  stop  sending  it  for 
I  would  pay  my  last  dollar  to  get  it ! 

Dyersville,  la.  EdW.  M.  SteGER. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  find  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  a  real  live 
journal  and  wish  to  continue  to  receive  it  regularly. 
Greymouth,  N.  Z.       Parkinson  &  Co.,  Chemists. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  like  bread  and 
meat  to  us.     We  cannot  do  without  it. 

Natchez,  Miss.  GUS.  B.  GrOVER  &  COMPANY. 


To  the  Editors: 

Money  well  spent ! 
paper ! 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


The  Bulletin  is  a  sure  good 
a\nderson  Drug  Co. 


To  the  Editors: 

The  Bulletin  is  the  best  drug  paper  published. 

Lake  City.  la.  C.  H.  MORGAN,  M.D. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS. 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for  repro- 
duction or  comment  in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin. 

One  Way  to  Sell  Borax. — 

The  average  druggist  will  sell  a  box  of  borax  for  5  or  10 
cents,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  small  sale.  George  B.  Evalis. 
the  owner  of  five  or  six  big  drug  stores  in  Philadelphia,  gets 
up  a  handsome  package,  puts  in  a  little  violet  odor,  and  has 
no  trouble  in  getting  25  cents.  We  are  reproducing  the  label 
used  on  the  Evans  container.    The  cut  fails,  however,  to  give 

1 1evans¥ 
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any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  design.  In  the  original  the 
violets  are  printed  in  color,  and  the  work  is  so  well  done  that 
they  look  like  real  flowers.  The  paper  is  roughened  to 
heighten  the  effect.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  these 
big  druggists,  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  cut  raters 
and  doing  business  at  a  small  margin,  know  how  to  make 
more  money  than  the  rest  of  us. 

An  Array  of  Show  Cards. — 

J.  M.  Ciechanowsky,  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  is  quite  adept 
in  the  art  of  sign  painting.  Some  of  his  work  is  reproduced 
in  the   accompanying  illustration.     If,    in  photographing  the 
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show  cards,  they  had  been  set  up  against  a  plain  background, 
preferably  a  dark  one  since  the  cards  are  light,  better  justice 
would  have  been  done  to  the  subject. 


A  Full-page  Newspaper  Ad. — 

Not  often  does  a  druggist  use  a  whole  page  in  the  news- 
paper. Recently,  however,  the  Daily  Gate  City,  published  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  had  such  an  ad.  which  had  been  inserted  by 
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J.    Albert    Kiedaisch,    a    local    druggist.      We  reproduce    it 

showing  various  things  which  were  mentioned.  Each  section 

of  the  ad.  was  surrounded  by  a  separate  line  border,  thus 
avoiding  a  hodge-podge  effect. 

Exploiting  Sponges. — 

John  C.  Godding,  of  Boston,  president  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  has  two  pharmacies  in  the 
fashionable  Back  Bay  District  of  his  city.  A  large  credit 
business  is  done  with  well-to-do  customers,  and  the  consid- 


J.  G.  GODDtNG,&  CO.  Pharmacists 

rtmouth  Street  BOSTON  Musachusetui  Ave 

:or.  Newbury  Cor.  B«*con  St. 

AUTOMOBILE    DEtlVERY 

SPONGES 

We  have  received  our  annual  importation  of  "Extra  Choice  Mediterranean 
Bath  Sponges,"  each  sponge  beii^  as  near  perfect  as  is  obtainable  in  shape, 
texture  and  quality.    These  can  only  be  obtained  in  limited  quantity.    This 
display  merits  your  attention  if  in  need  of  High  Grade  Sponges.. 
OUR  REPUTATION   INSURES  QUALITY 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors  and  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  your 

esteemed  patronage,  we  remain, 

Respectfiillv. 

GODDING  &  CO. 


erable  number  of  statements  sent 
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)me  Summaries. — 


Most  of  the  lecithin  in  the  market  is  made  from  egg-yolk, 
but  a  French  chemist  claims  that  there  is  no  lecithin  in  eggs. 

By  treating  quinine  with  diglycollic  acid  chloride,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  which  is  said  to  be  tasteless  but  very  active 
when  taken  into  the  system. 

Talc  takes  out  coloring-matters,  starch,  gums,  albumins, 
and  other  colloidal  materials  from  solution,  to  some  extent, 
but  does  not  absorb  crystalloids. 

Copper-clad  steel  is  being  introduced  for  telephone  wires, 
structural  work,  and  in  places  where  steel  corrosion  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Let  some  isoprene  stand  in  the  dark  2J^  years  and  you  will 
get  some  real  rubber — enough  to  test.     It  polymerizes. 

One-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  calcium  dioxide  will  preserve 
milk  for  three  months  or  more. 

Boiled  meats  do  not  digest  as  rapidly  as  raw  meats,  but 
meats  roasted  at  140°  C.  digest  as  rapidly  as  the  raw. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  300  forms  of  pocket  ignition 
devices,  as  well  as  gas  igniters,  now  in  use. 

L.  Debourdeaux  says  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  mor- 
phine present  in  opium  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  requires 
calcium  hydroxide  to  make  it  soluble. 

M.  Nierenstein  says  that  the  alkaloid  in  guarana  is  not 
caflfeine,  but  a  principle  very  closely  related  to  it.  He  calls  it 
beta-guaranine. 

Violet  rays  are  said  to  kill  plant  cells,  but  not  the  enzymes 
contained  in  them.  The  action  of  these  rays  resembles  that 
of  anesthetics. 

French  lavender  oil  has  been  found  to  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  thymol  and  of  nerol. 

The  sugar  production  in  Cuba  is  increasing  rapidly  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  per  year.  Next 
year's  yield  is  estimated  at  two  million  tons. 

French  chemists  claim  that  if  medicinal  leaves  be  treated 
when  fresh  with  alcohol  vapor,  under  slight  pressure,  the 
enzymes  are  destroyed  and  absolutely  stable  liquid  prepara- 
tions can  be  prepared  from  them. 

Metallic  radium  has  been  isolated  as  a  bright,  white  metal, 
melting  at  700°  C,  and  turning  black  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  decomposes  water,  attacks  quartz,  and  blackens 
paper. 

Phenol-oxalate  is  being  introduced  as  a  superior  disin- 
fectant. It  decomposes  in  water,  and  is  claimed  to  act  more 
effectively  than  pure  phenol. 

A  mixture  of  40-per-cent  camphor  and  60-per-cent  phenol 
solidifies  at  —30°  C.  (—22°  R).  In  other  proportions  the 
freezing  point  is  higher. 

The  reason  that  boiling  water  destroys  enzymes  while  a 
dry  heat  of  100°  C.  does  not,  is  that  the  enzyme  hydrolyzes  in 
the  hot  water — so  government  chemists  say. 

Otto  and  Kooper  say  that  strychnine  and  nicotine  are  not 
changed  in  soils,  but  that  they  alter  the  development  of  plants 
grown  in  the  soil  to  which  these  alkaloids  have  been  added. 


Not  Solanin,  but  Toxin. — 

Poisoning  by  sprouting  potatoes  has  been  considered  to 
be  due  to  the  abnormal  amount  of  solanin  which  they  contain. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  potato  cannot  develop  enough 
solanin  to  be  poisonous,  but  that  warm  potatoes  which  are  in- 
fected by  putrefactive  bacteria  may  develop  enough  toxins  to 
be  poisonous. 

A  Successful  Failure. — 

Artificial  camphor  is  a  success  in  so  far  as  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties  are  concerned,  but  commercially  it  is 
not  a  success.  A  French  firm,  capitalized  at  about  one  and  a 
half  million,  is  not  finding  it  profitable,  and  its  manufacture 
may  be  abandoned. 

Burn  Gas. — 

W.  B.  Smith  says  that  gas  is  the  ideal  fuel  for  common 
household  use.  He  claims  that  it  does  not  dry  the  air  as 
much  as  a  coal  fire,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  healthful  as  a  coal 
fire,  and  for  intermittent  use  it  is  considerably  cheaper. 

Off  Color.— 

Alkalies  intensify  the  color  of  caramel,  and  caramel  has 
been  found  adulterated  with  sodium  carbonate  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent.  Such  adulteration  is  easily  detected  by  use 
of  acids. 

Something  New  in  Cacao  Butter. — 

The  odorous  principle  of  cacao  butter  has  been  isolated. 
It  is  a  ketone  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  rue, 
and  has  a  similar  odor.  It  occurs  in  very  small  amounts  in 
cacao  butter. 

A  New  Remedy. — 

A  little  radium  sulphate  worked  into  glass  is  claimed  to 
produce  a  glass  which  is  permanently  radioactive  and  suitable 
for  medical  or  scientific  use. 


BOOKS. 


Another  Book  on  Pharmacy. 

"The  Student  in  Pharmacy,"  by  E.  G.  Eberle,  comes  to 
us  from  the  press  of  the  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
Dallas,  Texas.  For  the  most  part  it  goes  briefly  over  the 
ground  covered  by  the  regular  text-books  on  pharmacy,  al- 
though without  any  effort  to  incorporate  the  material  found 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary,  There 
are  chapters,  for  instance,  on  distillation,  heat,  comminution, 
percolation  and  the  like.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  preparations  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  such  as  syrups, 
glycerites,  wines,  tinctures,  fluidextracts,  etc.  In  the  rear 
of  the  book  are  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to  questions  and 
answers,  percentage  solution  tables,  incompatibilities,  dos- 
ages, and  other  subjects  of  practical  interest.  In  this  section 
of  the  book  we  are  pleased  to  notice  the  reproduction  of  a 
number  of  articles  originally  contributed  to  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy.  The  book  is  bound  in  cloth  and  the  price  is 
$2.00. 
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QUERIES. 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the 
following  conditions  only:  (i)  No  queries  are  answered 
by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before  the  i§th  of 
the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buli,etin  of  the  month 
following;  (j)  inquirers  m.ust  in  every  instance  be  reg- 
ular subscribers;  and  {4)  names  and  addresses  must  be 
affixed  to  all  communications. 


The  Quantitative  Assay  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

P.  E.  D.  writes :  "I  should  like  to  have  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  your  valuable  paper  answer  the  following  for  me : 

"The  quantitative  test  for  acidum  phosphoricum,  U.  S.  P., 
says :  'If  10  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid  be  diluted  to  measure 
100  Cc,  then  9.73  Cc.  of  this  solution,  when  diluted  with  10 
Cc.  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  should  re- 
quire 17  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.  S.  for  neu- 
tralization (each  Cc.  corresponding  to  5  per  cent  of  absolute 
phosphoric  acid),  phenolphthalein  T.  S.  being  used  as 
indicator.' 

"Why  should  9.73  Cc.  of  the  diluted  solution  be  used,  and 
not  10  Cc,  and  why  10  Cc.  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  NaCl, 
and  not  9.73  Cc?  Why  is  NaCl  used  at  all,  and  why  a  cold 
saturated  solution?  Why  should  this  require  17  Cc.  of 
normal  KOH  V.  S.  for  neutralization  (each  Cc.  correspond- 
ing to  5  per  cent  of  absolute  H3(PO0  ?  How  is  it  that  each 
Cc.  of  the  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.  S.  corresponds  to 
5  per  cent  of  absolute  phosphoric  acid?  Isn't  it  just  as  well 
to  use  any  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  of  known  strength, 
freshly  prepared?" 

In  the  titration  of  this  acid  by  U.  S.  P.  method  it  is  sup- 
posed that  you  are  testing  an  acid  of  U.  S.  P.  strength  (85 
per  cent),  and  if  so,  you  would  take  exactly  17  Cc.  of  normal 
KOH  for  the  following  reasons :  In  the  U.  S.  P.  methods  of 
assay  all  acids  are  first  weighed  so  that  a  proportionate  part 
can  be  taken,  and  that  part  is  so  regulated  that  the  amount 
of  N/l  KOH  can  be  anything  you  desire  to  have  it.  In  this 
case  each  Cc.  represents  5  per  cent  because  17  Cc.  are  taken 
and  85  divided  by  17  equals  5  per  cent  in  each  Cc. 

In  order  to  figure  back  the  correct  weight  to  take  in  order 
that  it  should  form  K2HPO4  with  phenolphthalein  with  17  Cc. 
it  is  necessary  to  figure  the  amount  of  H3PO4  the  N/l  KOH 
would  react  with,  which  is  given  in  U.  S.  P.  as  .048645 
gramme.  Therefore  17  Cc  would  react  with  17  times  .018645, 
or  .826965  gramme.  If  one  gramme  of  acid  was  taken  to 
start,  the  acid  would  therefore  be  that  amount  divided  by  1 
or  82.69  per  cent;  as  this  acid  is  supposed  to  be  85  per  cent 
and  not  82.68  per  cent,  some  number  less  than  1  gramme  is 
taken,  which  is  found  by  dividing  .826965  by  85  or  .9728 
gramme.  Now  in  U.  S.  P.  10  grammes  of  acid  is  diluted  to 
100  Cc  and  9.73  Cc.  containing  .973  gramme  of  acid  is  taken. 

In  regard  to  use  of  NaCl,  the  later  edition  of  U.  S.  P.  8th 
revision  reads,  "to  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  contain- 
ing 5  gms.  of  NaCl."  This  NaCl  has  nothing  to  do  with  actual 
chemical  reaction,  but  the  indicator  (phenolphthalein)  when 
used  with  H3PO4  is  very  faint,  and  NaCl  is  used  to  make 
color  more  pronounced,  and  therefore  the  amount  to  be  used 
is  optional. 


Depilatories. 

H.  &  J. — Depilatories  are  preparations  for  removing  hair. 
They  are  most  often  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  should  be 
in  impalpable  condition.  The  main  or  active  ingredient  is 
usually  sulphide  or  sulphydrate  of  one  of  the  alkalies  or  alka- 
line earths,  although  the  older  depilatories  were  made  with 
caustic  alkalies.  In  using  these  depilatories  they  should  be 
made  into  thin  paste  with  water,  applied  in  a  thin  layer  to  the 
skin,  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  and  then  scraped  off 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  when  the  hair  will  have  softened 
sufficiently  to  be  removed  without  pain. 

LIQUID   DEPILATORIES. 

Here  is  a  formula  from  Monatschr.  fiir  Dermatologie,  and 
recommended  by  Dr.  Butte : 

(1)  Alcohol    12  grammes. 

Iodine    0.75  gramme. 

Collodion     35  grammes. 

Oil   of  turpentine 1.50  grammes. 

Castor  oil  2  grammes. 

Apply  the  mixture  to  the  part  from  which  the  hair  is  to  be  removed 
once  or  twice  daily  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  increasing  from 
day  to  day  the  thickness  of  the  layer. 

(2)  Sodium  sulphide,  crystallized 3  parts. 

Powdered  quicklime   10  parts. 

Powdered  starch   10  parts. 

(3)  Powdered  quicklime ■ 1  part. 

Sodium  carbonate   2  parts. 

Lard    8  parts. 

Apply  and  remove  after  two  or  three  minutes. 

(4)  Barium  sulphide, 
Powdered  quicklime, 
Powdered  starch,  equal  parts. 

(5)  Powdered  quicklime   8  parts. 

Potassium  carbonate   1  part. 

Potassium  sulphide 1  part. 

This  is  known  as  "Chinese  Depilatory,"  and,  when  finely  powdered, 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

Too  long  contact  of  depilatories  with  the  skin  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  liable  to  cause  erosions  and  even  ugly 
sores.  To  avoid  any  bad  after-effect,  the  skin  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  then  anointed  with  a  bland  oil. 


Silvering  Iron. 

I.  R.  wants  a  formula  of  a  liquid  for  silvering  iron. 

There  are  upon  the  market  various  fluids,  called  "silvering 
fluid,"  "eau  argentine,"  etc.,  which  impart  to  clean  and  bright 
metal  objects,  simply  immersed  in  them,  a  brilliant  but  very 
thin  silver  coating.  The  following  is  a  formula  for  such  a 
fluid : 

Silver  carbonate,  1  part;  sodium  hyposulphite,  10  parts;  water,  10 
parts.  The  silver  carbonate  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  soda  solution  into  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  resulting  precipitate  being  washed  and 
dried.  Or  it  need  not  be  dried,  but  simply  put  into  a  glass  vessel  with 
the  crystals  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  where  water  is  poured  over  it  and 
the  solution  hastened  by  frequent  stirring.  The  fluid  is  then  poured  off 
from  the  undissolved  residue  of  the  silver  carbonate.  The  objects  im- 
mersed in  it  are  to  be  touched  with  a  zinc  rod. 

TO    SILVER    CAST    IRON. 

To  silver  cast  iron,  15  grains  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  250 
grains  water,  and  30  grains  of  potassium  cyanide  are  added;  when  the 
solution  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  700  grains  of  water  wherein 
15  grains  common  salt  have  been  previously  dissolved.  The  cast  iron 
intended  to  be  silvered  by  this  solution  should,  after  having  been  well 
cleaned,  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  nitric  acid  of  1.2 
specific  gravity  just  before  being  immersed  in  the  silvering  fluid. 


Deodorizing  Benzine. 

F.    S.  J. — Benzine,  as  well  as  other  petroleum  distillates, 
may  be  purified  by  the  official  process  in  the  U.  S.  P.     The 
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ing  is  another  process :  Add  to  the  benzine  1  or  2  per 
ont  of  oleic  acid,  which  dissolves,  and  then  %  per  cent  of 
queous  solution  of  tannin,  which  incorporate  by  thorough 
imitation.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  milk 
if  lime  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  acids  is  then  well  shaken 
lith  the  mixture  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand.  The  ben- 
ine  rises  to  the  top  of  the  aqueous  liquid,  sufficiently  deodor- 
?ed  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  following  process  has  been  patented  in  Germany  for 
isguising  the  odor  of  benzine  and  other  petroleum  dis- 
iliates:  Add  to  the  liquid  a  volatile  oil  containing  a  terpene 
uch  as  oil  of  turpentine,  fennel,  caraway,  lavender,  pine 
eedles,  eucalyptus,  etc.,  and  then  an  alkali.  If  the  benzine 
e  mixed  with  one  per  cent  of  oil  of  fennel,  warmed  to  70° 
'.,  then  agitated  with  2J^  per  cent  of  solution  of  soda,  specific 
ravity  about  1.30,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  benzine 
L'parates  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  the  former  will  have  merely 
n  odor  of  fennel. 


tion  is  chiefly  a  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  sodium  and  am- 
monium iodides,  and  the  name  decolorized  tincture  of  iodine 
does  not  seem  appropriate. 


Cachous:     Breath  Perfumes. 

G.  W. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  proprie- 
iry  breath  perfume  which  you  mention,  but  the  following 
ormulas  may  be  useful : 

They  consist  of  various  aromatics  combined  with  licorice 
xtract,  sometimes  sugar,  the  whole  being  formed  into  a 
lass  which  may  be  divided  into  pellets,  or  it  may  be  rolled 
lit  in  a  thin  sheet  and  cut  into  little  squares,  or  it  may  be 
Dlled  out  into  a  very  thin  pill  "pipe"  about  the  size  of  a 
nitting  needle,  which  may  then  be  cut  into  short  sections, 
.fter  dividing  the  mass,  the  particles  may  be  dried.  If 
esired,  the  pellets  may  be  silver-coated. 

(1)       Oil  of   peppermint 25  drops. 

Oil  of  lemon '.IS  drops. 

Oil  of  neroli 15  drops. 

Oil  of  cinnamon 15  drops. 

Cl°'*'e     Vi   drachm! 

Cardamom     1  drachm. 

Vanilla    Ij4  drachms. 

Orris  root 2  drachms. 

Mace     5  drachms. 

Sugar    4  drachms. 

Licorice  extract,  powder 1  ounce  av. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable sufficient. 

Reduce  the  drugs  to  powder,  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  make  a 
ass  and  divide  into  pills  weighing  1  grain  each,  or  roll  out  flat  and  cut 
to  small  pieces. 

(8)       Musk    1  grain. 

Civet    1  grain. 

Oil  of  vetivert 1  drop. 

Oil  of  rose 5  drops. 

Carmine    5  grains. 

Tartaric  acid    10  grains. 

Gum  arabic    2  ounces  av. 

Sugar    8  ounces  av. 

Mix  the  ingredients  intimately,  forming  a  powder,  add  enough  water 
make  a  dough,  and  make  into  pellets. 


Decolorizing  Tincture  of  loditie. 

F.  V.  W.  asks:  "What  crystal  is  used  to  decolorize  tinc- 
ire  of  iodine,  or  what  solvent  will  accomplish  that  best 
ithout  weakening  the  tincture  too  much  ?" 

You  might  try  crystals  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  There  is 
decolorized  tincture  of  iodine  which  is  made  as  follows: 
igest  at  gentle  heat  a  mixture  of  iodine,  sodium  thiosulphate, 
id  water  until  a  perfectly  dark  solution  results;  alcohol  is 
en  added,  and  afterward  stronger  ammonia  water;  when 
e  liquid  has  become  colorless  and  cool,  sufficient  alcohol  is 
Ided  to  make  up  the  required  volume.     The  finished  prepara- 


Filtering  Gasoline  for  Motor  Cars. 

G.  T.  wants  to  know  whether  there  is  any  method  whereby 
chamois  skin,  leather,  or  similar  substances  can  be  prepared 
for  filtering  gasoline  so  that  they  will  reject  the  water.  The 
skin  is  to  be  stretched  tight  and  a  mixture  of  gasoline,  dirt, 
and  water  is  to  be  filtered,  leaving  no  traces  of  any  foreign 
matter  in  the  filtered  product. 

We  are  informed  by  the  automobile  experts  that  ordinary 
chamois  skin  as  procured  on  the  market  has  the  property  of 
retaining  water  and  dirt  while  the  gasoline  passes  through. 
The  chamois  skin  is  suspended  in  a  funnel.  After  the  gaso- 
line passes  through,  the  water  and  dirt  will  be  found  collected 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chamois  and  may  be  easily  rejected.  No 
special  method  of  treating  the  skin  is  necessary. 


Sweeping  Compounds. 

W.  F.  E.  Co.— According  to  a  patent  issued  in  1905,  this  is 
composed  of  sawdust,  silicious  material,  rosin,  oil,  and  tar. 
Another  patent  calls  for  catechu,  1  part ;  mineral  oil,  8  parts ; 
sawdust,  16  parts;  bran,  32  parts;  sand,  48  parts;  and  water 
containing  a  small  amount  of  nitrobenzene,  32  parts. 

This  is  offered  as  a  good  formula: 

Paraffin  wax   1  ounce  av. 

Paraffin  oil    2  pints. 

Salt   4  ounces  av. 

Sea  sand    4  pounds. 

"Sawdust   5  pounds. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 1  fluidounce. 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  paraffin  oil,  incorporate  the  sand,  salt,  and 
sawdust,  and  finally  add  the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


Cleaning  Wall-paper. 
O.  B. — Here  are  three  methods  of  cleaning  wall-paper : 

(1)     To  remove  all  stains  or  marks,  where  people  have  rested  their 
heads,   from  wall-papers,  mix  pipeclay  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 


Four  Knights  of  the  Grip.— These  representatives  of  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.  were  photOKraphed  not  long  since  while  standing  in  front  of  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Reading  from  right  to  left  are  H.  A. 
Allshouse.  Dr.  R.  L.  Black.  W.  H.  Raleigh,  and  Frank  J.  Heusel.  Mr. 
Allshouse  is  manager  of  the  Department  of  Traveling  Service  in  the  Kansas 
City  branch. 
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cream,  lay  it  on  the  spot,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  following  day, 
when  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  penknife  or  brush. 

(2)  If  not  very  dirty,  the  paper  of  any  room  will  be  much  im- 
proved by  brushing  it  over  in  straight  lines  \yith  a  soft  broom  covered 
with  a  clean,  soft  cloth;  if,  however,  the  paper  be  much  soiled,  very 
stale  bread  is  the  best  thing  to  clean  it  with. 

(3)  The  following  has  been  recommended:  Mix  together  1  pound 
each  of  rye  flour  and  white  flour  into  a  dough,  which  is  partially  cooked 
and  the  crust  removed.  To  this  1  ounce  common  salt  and  Yz  ounce  of 
powdered  naphthaline  are  added,  and  finally  1  ounce  of  corn-meal  and  Yt 
ounce  of  burnt  umber.  The  composition  is  formed  into  a  mass  of  the 
proper  size  to  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  in  use  should  be  drawn  in 
one  direction  over  the  surface  to  be  cleaned. 


Hair  Dyes. 

O.  D.  R. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary hair  stain  which  you  mention,  but  the  following 
formulas  are  suggested  by  the  Pharmazeutische  Zentralhalle: 

Nutgalls    50  grammes. 

Water    300  grammes. 

Ferrous   sulphate    10  grammes. 

Boil  the  nutgalls  in  the  water,  strain,  in  the  colate  dissolve  the  iron 
salt,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  two-thirds  its  original  volume.  This 
stains  the  hair  brown. 

The  following  is  said  to  yield  a  dye  which  stains  the  hair 
brown  immediately  upon  application : 

Gallic  acid    10  grammes. 

Ferric  chloride    8  grammes. 

Water   100  grammes. 

Acetic  acid   8  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  acid  and  the  ferric  chloride  in  the  water.  Add  the 
acetic  acid  shortly  before  applying.  The  hair  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  fat  and  dried  before  applying  the  dye. 

White  hair  is  said  to  be  dyed  brown  by  the  following: 

Red  wine   120  grammes. 

Ferrous  sulphate   3  grammes. 

Boil  for  one  minute.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week,  and  let  it 
dry  after  every  application  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained. 


Gold  Luster  for  China  Painting. 

H.  M. — Dissolve  1  drachm  gold  in  54  ounce  aqua  regia,  or 
simply  dissolve  this  weight  of  chloride  of  gold  in  water. 
Add  6  grains  metallic  tin,  and  enough  aqua  regia,  if  required, 
to  dissolve  it.  Pour  this  with  constant  stirring  into  a 
mixture  of  J^  drachm  balsam  of  sulphur  and  20  grains  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  As  it  stiffens  add  ^  drachm  oil  of  turpentine 
and  mix.  More  gold  gives  a  brighter  effect;  tin  inclines  it  to 
a  violet  tinge.  Balsam  of  sulphur  is  made  by  boiling  together 
in  a  covered  vessel  1  part  flowers  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  oil 
until  the  mass  thickens. 


Teething  Powders. 
A.  C.   M. — Here  are  two  formulas  for  teething  powder: 

(1)  Make  powders  each  containing: 

Pepsin,  saccharated   5  grains. 

Magnesium  carbonate  1  grain. 

Charcoal    %  grain. 

Lactucariura    1-6  grain. 

(2)  Make  powders  each  containing: 

Mercury  with  chalk Y^  grain. 

Magnesium  carbonate,  heavy 2  grains. 

Rhubarb  powder   2  grains. 

Sugar,  powder  2  grains. 

One  powder  is  to  be  given  to  a  child  six  months  old;  half  a  powder 
to  a  younger  child. 

The  Calculation  of  Profits. 

J.  A.  K. — The  percentage  of  profit  should  always  be  based 

on  the  selling  price  instead  of  on  the  cost  price.     The  main 

reason    for   this   is   that   the   percentage    expense    is    always 

calculated  from  the  total  volume  of  business  done — in  other 


words,  it  is  based  on  the  selling  price,  and  the  percentage  of 
profit  ought  to  be  figured  in  exactly  the  same  way  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  The  difference  between  the  percentage 
of  expense  and  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  the  net  profit, 
and  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  so  vitally  important  that  they 
ought  always  to  be  calculated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 


An  Elixir  of  Creosote  Carbonate  Impracticable. 

A.  C.  M.  is  trying  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  He  wants 
to  make  an  elixir  of : 

Creosote  carbonate, 
Terpin  hydrate. 
Heroin  hydrochloride, 
Sodium  glycerophosphate. 
Calcium  glycerophosphate. 

This  is  an  excellent  mixture  therapeutically,  but  a  bad  one 
pharmaceutically.  A  clear  solution  of  creosote  carbonate  is 
quite  impossible  unless  one  uses  a  very  strong  alcohol,  which 
is  undesirable.  An  emulsion  can  be  made.  Formulas  for  emul- 
sion of  creosote  carbonate  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
before  and  can  be  found  by  consulting  the  annual  indexes  in 
the  December  issues.  There  was  one,  for  instance,  on  page 
384  of  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1910. 


To  Find  the  Number  of  Carats  Gold. 

O.B.  wants  to  know  the  jeweler's  test  for  determining  the 
number  of  carats  in  gold! 

To  find  the  number  of  carats  of  gold  in  an  object,  first 
weigh  the  gold  and  mix  with  seven  times  its  weight  in  silver. 
This  alloy  is  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  and  nitric  acid  is  added; 
this  dissolves  the  silver  and  copper.  The  remainder  (gold) 
is  then  fused  and  weighed;  by  comparing  the  first  and  last 
weights  the  number  of  carats  of  pure  gold  is  found.  To 
check  repeat  several  times. 


A   Troublesome  Headache  Powder. 

L.  J.  M.  is  experimenting  with  a  headache  powder  con- 
taining acetanilide,  sodium  bromide,  citrated  caffeine,  and 
sodium  bicarbonate.  He  complains  that  he  can't  prevent  th(| 
absorption  of  moisture  even  though  he  has  used  wax  paper 

We  suggest  the  citric  acid  be  omitted.  Otherwise  th( 
powder  will  cake  unless  it  be  put  up  in  bottles.  Use  plair 
caffeine  instead  of  citrated  caffeine,  and  there  should  be  nci 
further  trouble. 

Vanishing  Cold  Cream  Mentholated. 
R.  W.  T.— In  the  March  Bulletin  appeared  a  comprel 
hensive  article  on  the  manufacture  of  greaseless  cold  cream 
If  you  wish  a  mentholated  preparation,  select  the  formula  tha' 
suits  you  best,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  operation  add  onC; 
half  of  one-per-cent  menthol.  i 

Short  Answers. 

L.    J.    M. — A    formula    for    a    disinfectant   composed   o 

chlorides  appeared  in  the  November  Bulletin,  1910,  on  pag' 

483,  : 

C.  A.  N. — Two  formulas  for  a  shampoo  liquid  were  givei 
on  page  525  of  the  December  Bulletin,  1910. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


rSEEEOUISITE 

BILLS  IN 
THREE   STATES. 


The  graduation  prerequisite 
has  apparently  had  rather 
hard  sledding  this  year.  It 
has  failed  of  adequate  support  in  at  least  three 
State  legislatures — Illinois,  California,  and 
Washington.  It  might  possibly  have  succeeded 
in  California  but  for  the  development  of  two 
factions  among  the  pharmacists  themselves, 
who  seemed  to  be  at  loggerheads  with  one  an- 
other over  two  or  three  different  bills  covering 
pharmacy  and  anti-narcotic  matters.  This 
situation  resulted  in  the  blocking  of  all  legisla- 
tion. In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  was  in  favor  of  the  prerequisite 
requirement,  but  the  State  association  was 
rather  lukewarm,  and  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  support  enough  to  push  the  thing  through. 
In  Illinois,  as  in  California,   there  has  been 


more  or  less  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
of  purpose,  and  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions have  been  quite  frequent. 

It  seems  that  in  the  latter  State  the  bill 
drafted  by  a  committee  of  the  State  associa- 
tion was  subsequently  amended  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  Some  people  say  this  was 
done  to  cooperate  with  the  State  association; 
others  say  it  wasn't — and  there  you  are. 
Things  seem  to  be  rather  mixed  up  in  Illinois, 
and  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  State 
association  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  legislative 
situation  will  be  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of 
frankness  and  that  a  few  hard  names  will  be 
called.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  find  out 
just  where  the  majority  of  sentiment  lies  with 
respect  to  the  prerequisite  idea.  The  State 
association  has  apparently  voted  in  favor  of  it, 
but  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  claim  that  the 
meeting  was  packed,  while  those  on  the  pro 
side  charge  with  equal  vigor  that  the  enemies 
of  the  graduation  prerequisite  are  actuated  by 
purely  selfish  interests.  We  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see. 

The  Illinois  bill,  as  it  finally  passed,  made 
but  few  changes  in  the  pharmacy  statute.  The 
fee  for  filing  an  application  for  registration 
as  a  pharmacist  was  increased  from  five  to 
ten  dollars,  and  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  was  raised  from  $2500  to  $3000. 
One  provision  makes  the  pharmacist  the 
owner  of  the  prescription  by  compelling  him 
to  keep  all  prescriptions  on  file  for  five  years. 


BILL  FATHERED 
BY  "THE  WORLD.' 


The  crusade  inaugurated  by 
the  New  York  World 
against  the  druggists  of  that 
city  is  gradually  dying  out,  although  there  are 
spasms  of  activity  every  few  days.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  another  article  appears  under 
scare-heads,  in  which  additional  charges  are 
made  against  the  integrity  of  the  calling.  One 
of  the  latest  developments  is  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  into  the  State  legislature  fathered  by 
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Assemblyman  Turley,  and  supported  very 
strongly  by  the  World. 

This  bill  is  certainly  a  curiosity.  No  pre- 
scription may  be  filled  by  a  pharmacist  unless 
it  purports  to  have  been  issued  by  a  duly  li- 
censed physician,  and  the  physician's  business 
address  must  appear  thereon.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  put  up,  the  actual  dispenser  must  write 
his  full  name,  license  number,  and  house  ad- 
dress on  the  label.  The  address  of  the  phy- 
sician is  to  be  given  in  order  that  the  druggist 
can  look  him  up  in  the  directory  and  be  satis- 
fied beyond  all  cavil  of  his  existence  and  iden- 
tity, and  an  elaborate  record  must  be  kept  by 
the  druggist  comprising,  among  other  things, 
the  physician's  name,  his  address,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  dispenser,  and  the  ingre- 
dients prescribed. 

This  is  such  a  bill  as  might  be  drawn  by 
"reformers"  who  know  nothing  either  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  pharmacy.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous on  the  face  of  it,  and  it  means  an  amount 
of  work  and  detail  which  are  all  but  prohib- 
itory. 


*     * 


SOME 
NEW  LAWS. 


Several  legislative  matters 
are  worthy  of  brief  com- 
ment this  month.  In  Ten- 
nessee two  reactionary  laws  have  been  passed 
creating  pharmacists  out  of  unqualified  men. 
One  of  them  gives  to  all  assistant  pharmacists 
who  have  spent  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
full  registration  without  taking  a  board  exam- 
ination, and  the  other  gives  the  same  privilege 
to  physicians  in  towns  under  2000  population. 
The  pharmacists  of  Tennessee  were  evidently 
asleep.  It  will  be  another  year  or  two  before 
the  situation  can  be  remedied  and  then  it  will 
take  some  pretty  hard  work. 

In  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pharma- 
cists of  the  State  got  busy  and  secured  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  which  prohibits,  under  suit- 
able penalties,  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines 
within  two  miles  of  a  drug  store.  This  seems 
to  us  a  very  good  answer  for  the  question: 
"In  what  rural  districts  shall  drugs  be  sold  by 
unregistered  dealers?"  In  Ohio  an  anti-samp- 
ling bill  has  been  passed.  This  was  fathered 
heartily  by  the  organization  of  clerks  known 
as  the  National  Association  of  Pharmacolo- 
gists, and  the  act  prohibits  the  distribution  of 
samples  of  patent  medicines.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  law  the  author  of  it,  P.  A. 


Mandabach,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  N.  A. 
P.,  had  collected  reports  showing  the  deaths 
of  14  children  in  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  eating  of  medicine  samples  left  on  door- 
steps and  in  yards. 

A  new  poison  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  State  legislature  of  New  York  which  has 
apparently  caused  more  or  less  worry.  It  is 
the  familiar  type  of  measure  providing  that 
all  poisons  must  be  dispensed  in  bottles  of 
"peculiar  shape  or  in  bottles  having  a  cork  or 
stopper  of  such  character  as  to  apprise  any 
person  handling  the  same  by  sense  of  touch 
that  the  contents  thereof  contain  poison  or 
poisonous  ingredients." 


NEW  POISON  LAW 
IN  MICHIGAN. 


Unknown  to  the  drug  trade 
of  the  State,  there  was 
slipped  through  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  at  the  last  minute  a  bill  requir- 
ing that  all  poisons  in  Schedule  A  and 
Schedule  B  must  hereafter  be  sold  by  retailers 
and  wholesalers  only  in  bottles  having  corks 
provided  with  "a  wood,  celluloid,  glass,  or 
metal  disc,  with  serrated  edge."  The  State 
Board  of  Health  is  to  approve  some  particular 
cork  and  send  a  specimen  of  it  to  each  affected 
dealer  throughout  the  State.  Violations  of  the 
act  are  punishable  by  a  fine  ranging  between 
$90  and  $300,  or  imprisonment  between  three 
months  and  a  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court — surely  most  severe  penalties  for 
a  law  of  this  character.  The  act  goes  into 
effect  November  1.  Who  was  responsible  for 
the  law  no  one  seems  to  know,  but,  like  the 
New  York  bill  referred  to  in  the  previous 
article,  it  is  a  type  of  measure  which  makes  its 
appearance  every  year  in  different  States  and 
for  which  druggists  should  always  be  on  the 
lookout. 


ADRENALIN 
PATENTS   UPHELD. 


A  decision  of  great  import- 
ance has  just  been  rendered 
upholding  the  validity  of 
the  patents  on  Adrenalin  and  Adrenalin  Solu- 
tion. The  decision  was  rendered  by  Judge 
Hand  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  Several 
years  ago  when  Adrenalin  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  subject  was  given  with  great  freedom  by 
the  Doctor  to  the  scientific  world,  several 
manufacturing  pharmacists  took  advantage  of 
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[the  information  and  began  the  preparation  of 
similar  products,  in  some  instances  even  adopt- 
ing names  sounding  very  much  like  Adrenalin, 
Adrenalin  and  Adrenalin  Solution,  however, 
/ere  protected  by  Dr.  Takamine  under  process 
md   product   patents,   and   suit   was   brought 
irst  against  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  for  the 
lanufacture  of  Adrin  and  Adrin  Solution.    It 
/as   this  suit  which  has  now  been   decided. 
'he  validity  of  the  two  product  patents  has 
itn  upheld,  and  Adrin  and  Adrin  Solution 
lave  been  declared  to  be  infringements.     An 
injunction  will  soon  be  issued  prohibiting  the 
[ulford  people  from  continuing  their  practice 
>f  making  these  products. 

Adrenalin  and  Adrenalin  Solution  are  made 
)y  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  who  pay  royalties  to 
)r.  Takamine,  the  inventor.  Other  manufac- 
irers  who  have  brought  out  imitations  of  the 
i'akamine  substances  are  of  course  infringing 
le  patents  just  as  much  as  the  Mulford  Co., 
md  suit  will  doubtless  be  brought  against 
lem  in  due  time  by  Dr.  Takamine. 


DECISION  IN 
THE  A.  D.  S.  CASE. 


For  the  third  time  within  a 
few  months  different  judges 
of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  have  ruled  that  therapeutic  claims  do 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act,  and  that  even  though 
exaggerated  in  character  they  do  not  consti- 
tute "misbranding"  under  the  law.  The  third 
and  last  decision  rendered  was  that  by  Justice 
Vedder,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  government  against  the 
American  Druggists'  Syndicate  for  the  sale 
of  "Peroxide  Cream."  Justice  Vedder  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  "by  no  possible  con- 
struction can  the  terms  of  the  act  be  extended 
to  such  a  boundless  field  of  inquiry  as  that 
involved  in  the  accuracy  of  the  remedial  ef- 
fects claimed  for  a  drug."  He  intimated  that 
the  claims  made  for  the  product  could  in  all 
probability  not  be  substantiated,  but  his  point 
was  that  the  food  and  drugs  act  did  not  cover 
such  a  field  of  inquiry. 

Incidentally  one  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
government  was  that  the  A.  D.  S.  "Peroxide 
Cream"  contained  so  little  actual  hydrogen 
dioxide  that  the  use  of  the  term  "peroxide" 
in  the  title  of  the  product  was  false  and  mis- 


leading. The  Judge  admitted  that  probably 
"in  truth  and  in  fact  the  article  contained  only 
an  indication  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
some  peroxide,  which  said  quantity  is  insig- 
nificant," but  he  asserted  that  no  claim  was 
made  on  the  label  as  to  the  quantity  or  pro- 
portion present,  and  that  furthermore  the  law 
did  not  require  such  a  statement  in  the  case  of 
peroxide. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  learn 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  just  decided  in  the  Johnson  "Cancer-Cure" 
case  that  the  food  and  drugs  act  cannot  be 
held  to  apply  to  therapeutic  or  remedial  claims. 
This  will  apparently  prevent  the  food  and  drug 
authorities  from  bringing  more  cases  against 
so-called  "cures"  and  similar  products  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  misbranded  because  not 
possessing  the  remedial  virtues  ascribed  to 
them. 


ADVERTISING  THE 
STATE  MEETINGS. 


The  secretary  of  a  State 
pharmaceutical  association 
is  really  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  enterprise.  He  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  advertising  instinct  in  order  to 
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build  up  the  attendance — and  then  hold  it 
after  it  has  been  gotten.  We  have  been  much 
struck  to  receive  the  small  monthly  calendar 
for  June  which  we  are  reproducing  in  this 
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connection  and  which  explains  itself.  It  seems 
to  us  a  very  good  idea.  The  original  is  of 
such  size  that  it  can  be  slipped  conveniently 
into  an  ordinary  614  commercial  envelope  and 
sent  out  with  the  preliminary  announcements 
of  the  annual  meeting. 


Druggists   as   a   class   have 
INSTRUCTING        n  o  t     informed     themselves 

THE  DRUGGISTS.  iiiiumicu      ulClu^Civcs 

any  too  well  about  the  State 
and  Federal  food  and  drug  laws.  Many  of 
them  continue  to  be  prosecuted,  or  at  least  to 
be  warned,  for  more  or  less  technical  viola- 
tions. Hence  the  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness 
of  the  authorities  in  Kentucky  in  arranging 
for  a  school  of  instruction  to  last  ten  days. 
This  will  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
druggists  of  the  State.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  the  school  held  before  this,  but 
the  date  has  been  postponed  until  August.  The 
lecturers  will  be  made  up  of  the  food  and 
drug  officers  and  chemists  in  Kentucky,  rep- 
resentatives from  some  of  the  manufacturing 
pharmaceutical  houses,  and  several  well-known 
pharmacists  from  here  and  there  throughout 
the  country.  The  State  and  Federal  laws  will 
be  discussed  with  thoroughness;  the  import- 
ant question  of  labeling  will  be  gone  into;  the 
regulations  will  be  explained;  and  important 
topics  will  be  considered  like  the  preparation, 
storage  and  deterioration  of  drug  products. 
The  whole  idea  strikes  us  as  being  admirable, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  such  a  success  that  it 
will  be  duplicated  in  other  States. 


NO  MORE  '^^^    Secretary   of   Agricul- 

SAccHARiN  IN      turc  has  recently  issued  a  de- 
FOODs.  cision  forbidding  the  use  of 

saccharin  in  foods  after  July  1.  This  decision 
is  based  on  a  finding  of  the  Referee  Board  of 
Consulting  Scientific  Experts,  and  is  the  second 
finding  of  the  Board  since  its  creation.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  first  one  had  reference  to 
the  use  of  sodium  benzoate,  and  that  it  stirred 
up  a  controversy  which  is  still  very  much  alive. 
In  that  instance  the  Board  found  small  quan- 
tities of  sodium  benzoate  not  to  be  harmful, 
but  it  declares  after  an  investigation  that  this 
cannot  be  said  of  saccharin.  Saccharin  is 
therefore  now  taboo,  and  the  decision  affects 
more  than  30  different  classes  of  food.    Some 


of  them  most  directly  involved  are  soft  drinks, 
sweet  pickles,  jellies,  jams,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  beer. 


The   Ohio   State   Board   of 
^t-.'t'*!J^°!?^       Pharmacy  has  decided  that 

SELL  H2O2  7  •'  .  ,      . 

hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  phar- 
maceutical preparation  and  may  consequently 
not  be  sold  legally  except  by  registered  phar- 
macists. A  warning  will  be  sent  out  to  gro- 
cers and  others  that  if  they  continue  handling 
this  substance  they  will  do  so  at  their  own 
peril.  If  we  remember  aright,  similar  action 
was  taken  in  Kansas  by  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  but  we  recall  also  that  a  judge  in 
New  York  State  decided  within  the  last  year 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  was  not  primarily  a 
medicine  and  could  therefore  be  sold  practi- 
cally   by    anybody,    particularly    in    original 

packages. 

♦  *         * 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  present 
special  session  of  Congress  by  Representative 
Sherley  of  Kentucky,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  impose  a  stamp  tax  on  proprietary  medi- 
cines like  that  suffered  by  the  drug  trade  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war.  The  bill  ap- 
parently has  little  chance  of  passage  at  this 
session,  but  it  is  quite  likely  to  come  up  for 
consideration  at  the  regular  session  next  De- 
cember. 

*  *         * 

The  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical 
Travelers'  Association  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  in  Battle  Creek  on  June  6,  7,  and  8. 
The  Post  Tavern  will  be  headquarters,  and  a 
special  half-rate  has  been  secured  for  all  mem- 
bers' wives  in  attendance. 


The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
has  placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
omission  of  coca  and  other  habit-forming 
drugs  and  their  derivatives  from  the  compound 
preparations  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  N.  F. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Weller,  wife  of  the  well 
known  president  of  the  Richardson  Drug  Co. 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  died  very  suddenly  last 
month  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
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EDITORIAL 


PHARMACY  TAKING  THE  BUMPS. 

Since  the  abatement  of  the  liquor-selling 
charges  against  druggists  we  had  hoped  that 
the  sensationalist  and  muckraker  would  leave 
the  drug  business  alone  for  some  time  to 
Come.  With  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
Washington  working  overtime  to  stop  the 
abuses  of  many  of  the  big  trusts,  we  had 
reason  to  feel  that  the  newspapers  might  at 
least  for  awhile  obtain  ample  matter  from 
pis  source  for  their  startling  articles  and 
flaring  headlines. 

But  no.  Comes  forth  the  New  York  World 
nth  its  editorials  and  articles  flaying  alive 
iveral  hundred  metropolitan  pharmacists.  The 
lount  of  damage  done  to  the  retail  druggists 
^f  New  York  by  the  World's  indictment, 
however,  is  largely  problematical.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  men  and  women  living  in  the  great 
cities  place  little  credence  in  the  statements  of 
the  newspapers.  In  a  desire  for  sensational 
material,  the  metropolitan  dailies  have  so 
often  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  that  their 
readers  now  accept  the  most  startling  stories 
with  calmness  and  equanimity.  Distrust  has 
taken  the  edge  off  the  publisher's  knife.  As 
for  faith  in  the  papers,  the  readers  haven't 
any! 

But,  after  all,  the  thing  that  concerns  us 
now  is  not  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  World's 
attack  upon  scores  of  New  York  druggists. 
To  us  the  important  consideration  is  simply 
this:  Pharmacy  is  in  the  spot-light  and  the 
calcium  rays  of  investigation  are  being  turned 
now  by  government  inspectors,  again  by  re- 
porters in  quest  of  news,  into  every  corner  of 
the  business,  wholesale  and  retail.  Nothing 
wrong  can  escape  detection. 

Even  Roosevelt  has  a  hand  in  the  move- 
ment. Writing  recently  in  the  Outlook  he 
says  that  the  newspaper  which  advertises  an 
injurious  or  worthless  patent  medicine  is  no 
better  than  one  which  sells  space  to  promoters 
of  fraudulent  financial  schemes.  In  either 
case,  the  victims  are  usually  the  uneducated 
poor  who  can  least  afford  the  loss. 

If  Roosevelt's  stand  is  the  ethical  one,  and 
no  doubt  it  is,  the  anti-druggist  articles  in  the 
World  and   other   papers   become   something 


of  a  travesty.  While  with  one  hand  these 
journals  wield  the  big  stick  upon  the  un- 
shielded head  of  the  retail  pharmacist,  with 
the  other  they  reach  an  outstretched  palm  for 
the  money  of  the  medical  charlatan  and  the 
quack.  They  blush  before  the  misdemeanors 
of  the  retail  druggist,  but  are  not  ashamed  to 
accept  the  tainted  cash  of  the  manufacturer 
of  a  health  belt  or  the  distributor  of  a  "free 
book  for  men." 

Certainly  the  newspaper  that  gives  publicity 
to  an  obviously  worthless  cure  and  thus  de- 
velops a  demand  for  it  is  culpable  and  morally 
liable.  They  say  inconsistency  is  no  vice. 
Nevertheless  it  tickles  our  risibles  to  see  the 
newspapers  assume  the  role  of  drug  reformers 
while  at  the  same  time  selling  space  to  the 
manufacturer  of  an  out-and-out  fake. 

In  its  issue  of  May  6,  for  instance,  on  page 
5,  the  World  devotes  a  half  page  to  a  drastic 
drug  bill  to  "protect  the  public."  But  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  page  10  of  the  same  issue  to 
find  this  loud  exponent  of  drug  reformation, 
this  self-styled  guardian  and  champion  of  the 
public  health,  give  space  to  a  "Free  book  for 
men."  The  advertiser  who  paid  his  good 
money  to  the  World  says,  with  the  World's 
tacit  approval :  "When  I  resupply  your  nerves 
and  blood  with  new  vitality  I  take  you  out  of 
the  half-man  class  and  make  you  strong,  mag- 
netic, full  blooded,  ambitious.  I  drive  away 
all  debility.  All  this  I  do  without  the  use  of 
drugs,  medicines  or  other  unnatural  means. 
You  simply  use  my  health  belt.  You  wear  it 
comfortably  around  your  waist  nights;  it 
sends  a  great  stream  of  real  vitality  and  vigor 
into  your  blood.  You  feel  better  at  once;  it 
takes  the  kink  out  of  your  back  in  one  night. 
With  special  attachments  it  cures  rheumatism, 
kidney,  liver  and  stomach  disorders." 

Rather  amusing,  isn't  it? 

It  is  so  easy  to  lay  down  rules  for  others. 
If  the  newspapers  want  to  shout  drug  refor- 
mation, let  them  first  make  sure  that  their  own 
advertisements  do  not  violate  the  very  ethics 
that  their  editorial  pages  so  loudly  proclaim. 


THE  STANDARD   OIL  DECISION. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  making  history  these  days.  Its  recent 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Miles  Co.  against 
Park   was  of  great  importance   to   the  drug 
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trade,  but  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
country  at  large  was  the  decision  in  the  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  the  national  government 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Co,  Everybody 
knows,  of  course,  that  the  court  ordered  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  to  dissolve  itself  into  its  nu- 
merous constituent  organizations,  and  thus 
broke  up  the  trust.  What  we  desire  to  em- 
phasize here,  however,  is  the  incidental  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  court  that  other  suits  brought 
against  combinations  may  not  necessarily  be 
decided  the  same  way;  that  each  case  will  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits;  that  there  are  just 
and  excusable  as  well  as  unjust  and  inexcus- 
able restraints  upon  trade;  that  the  Sherman 
act  cannot  be  held  to  outlaw  mere  restraint 
upon  trade  itself  regardless  of  its  character 
and  effect. 

This  attitude  is  of  the  greatest  possible  sig- 
nificance. Many  publicists  have  feared  for 
years  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  interpret 
the  Sherman  act  narrowly ;  that  the  act  would 
be  held  to  prevent  all  sorts  of  trade  restric- 
tions, whether  really  hurtful  to  the  public  in- 
terest or  not;  and  that  an  infinite  amount  of 
harm  would  be  done  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  Everybody  has  consequently 
breathed  a  good  deal  easier  since  this  decision 
was  rendered. 

We  in  the  drug  trade  can  surely  be  par- 
doned if  we  believe  the  Supreme  Court,  taking 
the  attitude  it  now  assumes,  would  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  drug  interests  in  the  suit 
brought  several  years  ago  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment— the  suit  which  attacked  the  tripartite 
plan,  and  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Indian- 
apolis decree  entered  in  one  of  the  Federal 
circuit  courts.  If  we  remember  correctly,  the 
Circuit  Court  at  that  time  held  all  combina- 
tions to  be  illegal  under  the  Sherman  act 
which  could  be  shown  to  result  in  any  re- 
straint upon  the  freedom  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, quite  regardless  of  whether  such  com- 
binations were  in  the  long  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  or  not. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  tripartite  plan  was  a  move- 
ment which  emanated  from  the  many  who 
were  weak,  and  which  sought  to  prevent  de- 
struction from  the  few  who  were  strong.  The 
N.  A.  R.  D.  was  simply  attempting  to  do  what 
the  law-abiding  labor  unions  have  done  so  suc- 
cessfully. The  labor  union  endeavors  to  raise 
wages  for  all.     So  admittedly  did  the  N.  A. 


R.  D.  endeavor  to  increase  earnings  for  all. 
The  labor  union  seeks  to  prevent  the  compar- 
atively few  cut-rate  "scabs"  from  working 
cheaply  for  selfish  purposes  and  thus  com- 
pelling the  great  majority  of  laborers  to  meet 
their  prices  and  work  for  less  than  Jiving 
wages.  So  did  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  seek  to  pre- 
vent the  few  cut-rate  dealers  from  carrying 
out  their  purposes  and  compelling  the  whole 
class  of  druggists  to  sell  their  wares  at  less 
than  living  profits. 

Both  laborers  and  druggists  simply  at- 
tempted to  prevent  self-destruction.  Both 
acted  merely  in  self-defense.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  labor  union 
used  the  same  weapons  to  achieve  their  neces- 
sary and  just  purposes  that  the  oil  and  the 
sugar  trusts  have  employed  to  achieve  their 
unjust  and  censurable  ends.  All  alike  acted 
in  concert;  all  "restrained  trade;"  and  it  was 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Indianapolis  suit  that 
concert  of  action  and  restraint  of  trade  were 
forbidden  by  the  Sherman  law  and  that  there 
was  no  way  of  legally  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goats. 

Recognition  has  now  come  from  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  that  there  are  trade  agree- 
ments which  are  detrimental  to  society  and 
others  which  are  beneficial  to  it.  Chief-Justice 
White  strongly  intimated  in  the  decision  that 
if  the  Sherman  act  could  not  be  held  to  permit 
this  discrimination  there  would  be  presump- 
tive doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  We  repeat 
that  this  means  a  great  step  ahead.  We  also 
repeat  that  under  the  circumstances  it  is  more 
than  likely  that,  could  the  Indianapolis  suit 
have  gone  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would 
have  been  decided  differently.  But  after  all 
the  mill  can  never  be  turned  with  the  water 
that  has  passed. 


WHITE  SULPHUR  IN  MATCHES. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  recently  did 
an  act  that  speaks  well  for  the  charitable  and 
generous  character  of  its  present  management. 
It  virtually  gave  up  its  patent  rights  to  the  use 
of  phosphorus  sesquisulphide  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  parlor  matches.  To  make  matches 
without  this  substance  necessitated  the  use  of 
the  cheap  white  sulphur — a  substance  that  con- 
veyed a  disease  known  as  a  phosphorus  ne- 
crosis to  the  employees.     The  poor  girls  who 
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worked  in  match  factories  were  frequently 
victims  of  this  terrible  affection. 

President  Taft  interceded,  with  the  result 
that  the  Diamond  Match  Company  made  a 
very  generous  concession,  permitting  its  com- 
petitors to  use  the  non-injurious  form  of  phos- 
phorus to  which  it  had  exclusive  rights  under 
the  patent  laws. 

The  cheaper  white  phosphorus  that  has 
caused  so  much  misery  among  employees  of 
the  match  factories  is  now  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Its  going  out  marks  another  mile- 
post  in  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  indus- 
trial reformers  to  put  a  stop  to  occupational 
diseases.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  the  other 
harmful  chemicals  used  in  manufacturing 
processes  will  be  supplanted  by  safer  products. 
Here  is  abundant  room  for  research  work. 
The  lead  poisoning  of  paint  mixers,  mercury 
absorption  from  manufacturing  hats,  ther- 
mometers or  anything  else  containing  quick- 
silver, arsenical  poisoning  from  handling 
chemicals  containing  the  metal,  all  tend  to  un- 
dermine health.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
Americans  adopting  some  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  followed  in  England  and  Germany 
to  better  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  labor- 
ing classes. 

THE  BULLETIN  IN  A  NEW  SUMMER  SUIT. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  were  doubtless 
surprised  when  they  received  this  issue  of  the 
journal.  The  new  cover  appeared  strange  to 
them,  and  perhaps  they  had -some  little  diffi- 
culty in. recogiiizing  an  old  friend.  We  say 
'an  old  friend,"  because  we  earnestly  hope 
4his  is  what  the  Bulletin  of"  Pharmacy  is  to 
its  readers. 

How  do  you  like  the  new  cover  anyway? 
We  must  confess  that  while  the  old  one 
pleased  us  when  it  was  adopted  several  years 
ago,  we  had  gotten  rather  tired  of  it,  and  to 
us  it  suggested  all  too  plainly  the  man  whose 
once  immaculate  suit  had  gotten  very  glossy 
from  wear,  with  sleeves  and  trouser  bottoms 
somewhat  frayed  at  the  edge. 

But  the  cover  isn't  the  only  new  thing  about 
the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  We  have 
changed  the  shape  of  the  page  slightly — so 
slightly  that  it  would  probably  escape  detec- 
tion with  many  people  if  we  did  not  specific- 
ally call  attention  to  it.     The  journal  is  now 


a  little  narrower,  a  little  longer,  and  has  a 
somewhat  more  attractive  shape.  These 
changes  are  of  course  purely  external,  but  we 
hope  they  reflect  the  more  vital  changes  which 
are  constantly  being  made  in  the  journal  itself 
— the  new  features,  the  wealth  of  illustra- 
tions, and  the  novel  and  interesting  and  profit- 
able material  with  which  we  are  always  striv- 
ing to  fill  our  pages. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  January  is- 
sue we  declared  that  we  fully  expected  to 
make  the  Bulletin  during  1911  "a  livelier, 
more  readable,  more  helpful,  more  indispen- 
sable publication  than  ever."  Nearly  half  the 
year  has  now  gone,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
whether  we  have  made  good  or  not.  We  must 
stand  or  fall  by  our  record.  Anyway  we  have 
tried  to  turn  out  a  better  drug  journal  than 
ever. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS. 

In  presenting  the  portraits  of  certain  groups 
of  men  in  the  pharmaceutical  world  we  have 
now  reached  the  teachers.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  started  out  with  them — but  sometimes 
the  best  things  are  reserved  for  the  last!  At 
any  rate,  who  shall  gainsay  the  statement  that 
these  are  all  important  men?  They  are  the 
molders  of  character  who  take  American 
youths  from  hither  and  yon  and  start  them  on 
the  road  to  fame,  fortune,  and  long  hours. 

Turn  the  next  page  and  see  our  collection 
of  professors  in  some  of  the  American  col- 
leges of  pharmacy.  We  haven't  attempted  to 
present  them  all-^we  couldn't  possibly  do  it 
at  one  time.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
pictured  in  these  pages  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  others  will  be  reserved  for  an- 
other time.  Still  others  were  so  unnaturally 
shy  and  modest  that  they  refused  to  give  us 
their  portraits  even  after  the  editor  had  as- 
sured them  of  the  most  tender  treatment. 


We  recently  asked  a  prominent  board-of- 
pharmacy  member  for  his  portrait,  and  this  is 
the  reply  we  got:  "Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mason, 
but  I  have  become  so  miserably  ugly  of  late 
years  (never  was  good  looking)  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  put  my  face  before  the  pharmaceu- 
tical public  any  more  than  I  can  help!"  We 
wonder — is  this  a  case  of  modesty  ? 
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Willis  G.  Tucker.  Professor  of  Cfiemistry 
in,  and  Dean  of,  the  Albany  College  of 
Pharmacy. 


Charles  W.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle. 


Willis  G.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
in,  and  Dean  of,  the  Buffalo  College  of 
Pharmacy. 


Joseph  P.  Remington,  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  in,  and  Dean  of,  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


Harry  V.  Arny,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
in,  and  Dean  of,  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Pharmacy. 


Freaerick  J.  Wulling,  Dean  of  ihe  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  Minneapolis. 


James  U.  Beal,  Vice-dean  of  the  Pittsburg 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


Edward  Kremers,  Director  of  the  Course 
in  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  Madison. 


Julius  A.  Kocht    Dedn    ot    tne    Pittsburg 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


Well-known  Teachers  in  the  Pharmacy  Schools  and  Colleges. 
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I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus,  Dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  College  of  Philadelphia. 


Henry  H.  Kusby,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in,  and  Dean  of,  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


L.  E.  Sayre,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  Law- 
rence. 


Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 


E.  A.  Ruddiman,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Department  of 
Pharmacy  of  Vanderbilt  University. 


Clement  B.  Lowe,  Protessor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Physiology  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


George  C.  Diekman,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 


A.  B.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Well-known  Teachers  in  the  Pharmacy  Schools  and  Colleges. 


J.  W.  Sturmer.  Protessor  of  i^'barmacy  m 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Lafayette,  Ind. 
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W.  S.  Richardson.  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation  of  the  N.  A,  R.  D..  as  he  appears  to  our  cartoonist. 
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This  is  an  interior  of  the  big  store  of  the  Central  Drug  Co  on 
State  Street  in  Chicago.  The  place  was  equipped  by  the  Wilmartb 
Show  Case  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Here  we  have  an  outside  view  of  the  store  of  J.  V.  Van  Gilder 
at  5602  Broadway  in  New  York  City.  We  assume  that  Mr.  Van 
Gilder  himself  is  the  gentleman  outside. 
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J.  H.  Beise  has  a  store  in  Fergus  Falls.  Minnesota,  in  which  it  is 
apparent  that  a  large  and  varied  stock  is  carried.  The  cigar  case 
alone  is  remarkably  long  and  well  filled. 


This  establishment  is  owned  and  conducted  by  the  Pecos  Valley 
Drug  Co..  of  Roswell.  N.  M.  Note  the  surprising  width  of  the  store 
and  the  space  given  up  to  soda  tables  in  the  center. 
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W.  A.  Abbett  has  three  stores  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  certainly 
this  new  headquarters  pharmacy  is  a  beauty!  A  formal  opening  was 
conducted  not  long  since  and  was  liberally  mentioned  in  the  local 
papers. 


This  engraving  shows  an  interesting  exterior  view  of  the  Abbett 
pharmacy,  of  which  the  interior  is  shown  across  the  column.  A  razor 
demonstration  is  going  on  inside  the  window,  which  shows  how 
aggressively  Mr.  Abbett  goes  after  business. 


Five  American  Dmi{  Stores. 


"How  I  Spent  My  Vacation." 

Some  time  ago  we  offered  prizes  for  vacation  stories.  Several 
druggists  responded,  the  following  narratives  being  two  of  those  ac- 
cepted. While  they  are  a  little  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  BULLETIN, 
pharmacists  will  read  them  with  interest.  All  druggists  take  vaca- 
tions occasionally,  if  not  every  year,  and  a  description  of  what  some 
of  them  have  done  on  their  annual  outings  will,  we  hope,  inspire 
others  to  follow  their  example.  The  first  story  tells  us  of  a  sea  voy- 
age from  Boston  to  St.  John.  The  aviation  meet  of  the  Harvard 
Aero  Club  is  a  feature  of  the  journey.  Then  follows  a  delightful  trip 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  There  are  some  pictures  of  the  St.  John 
River  in  Newfoundland,  showing  its  wonderful  tide.  We  read,  too,  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Moncton,  a  quaint  Canadian  town  that  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide.  The  second  story  relates  a  trip  to  Alaska.  Two 
druggists  journey  from  South  Dakota  to  the  Yukon.  First  they  ride 
by  train  to  Seattle  and  then  sail  north  on  the  Pacific.  Mountains 
rise  everywhere.  The  travelers  find  health  and  diversion,  and  finally 
staked  a  mine  in  the  land  of  gold. — THE  EDITORS. 


A   SEA  VOYAGE   FROM   BOSTON  TO   ST. 
JOHN. 

By  B.  L.  Bennett,  Bristol,  Conn. 

The  first  part  of  my  trip  consisted  of  an  un- 
eventful railroad  ride  to  Boston.  Then  things 
commenced  to  happen  and  continued  with 
great  rapidity  for  the  week  I  was  away. 

MEETING  OF  THE  HARVARD  AERO  CLUB. 

I  reached  Boston  at  the  time  the  Harvard 
Aero  Club  were  having  their  aviation  flights 
in  Atlantic,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  There  I  saw 
Brookins,  Johnstone,  Curtiss  and  Grahame- 
White  all  in  the  air  at  the  same  time.  These 
aviators  were  breaking  world  records  every 
day.  I  had  previously  seen  some  flying  down 
at  the  aviation  field  at  Mineola,  Long  Island, 
also  seen  Hamilton  fly  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
but  the  flying  done  in  Atlantic  at  this  time  had 
never  been  equaled,  until  the  recent  flights 
made  at  Belmont  Park. 

I  can  only  say  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
an  airship  in  the  air,  that  they  have  missed  a 
sight  worth  going  miles  to  see.  There  is  a 
suppressed  feeling  hard  to  describe,  realizing, 
as  one  must,  that  he  is  witnessing  something 
that  has  been  the  aim  of  man  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  brings  a  thrill  and  excitement  that 
is  not  soon  forgotten. 

THE  SEA  VOYAGE. 

The  journey  to  St.  John  really  commenced 
the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  boat 
left  Boston.     We  reached  St.  John  at  seven 


o'clock  the  next  morning,  having  been  on  the 
water  over  twenty  hours.  During  a  good 
share  of  this  time  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

I  took  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.'s  boat 
Calvin  Austin  on  a  direct  passage  to  St. 
John.  This  company  maintains  a  fleet  of 
large,  comfortable  boats.  The  service  is  good 
and  rates  reasonable.     My  fare  for  the  round 


^.  . 

The  Summer  residence  of  President  Ta£t,  Beverly,  Mass.,  passed  on 
the  trip. 

trip  was  $6.00;  the  stateroom  and  meals 
extra.  The  rate  was  somewhat  reduced  at 
this  time,  the  middle  of  September. 

Passing  out  through  Boston  harbor,  I  saw  i 
crafts  of  all  nations.  I  passed  forts  and  forti-  j 
fications,  went  out  past  Nahant,  Revere,  Lynn,  [ 
Salem,  Beverly  (Taft's  summer  home),  ' 
Gloucester,  Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann  with 
its  two  immense  lighthouses;  then  we  sailed 
out  of  sight  of  land  until  the  next  morning. 

At  this  time  of  year  I  found  the  weather 
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ielight fully  cool  and  pleasant,  the  air  bracing 
id  exhilarating. 

ST.  JOHN  AND  THE  FALLS. 

St.  John,  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people, 
tituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River, 


In  St.  John,  N.  B.— Suspension  bridge  over  "Reversible  Falls." 

is  the  most  important  and  interesting  city  in 
this  section  of  Canada.  The  most  interesting 
thing  to  be  seen  is  the  famous  "Reversible 
Falls."  There  is  only  one  other  falls  like 
it  in  the  world,  situated  somewhere  in  Japan. 

The  Reversible  Falls  differ  from  what  we 
call  falls  in  this  country.  Instead  of  a  sheer 
fall  of  water  for  a  number  of  feet,  they  con- 
sist of  a  roaring  cataract  of  water,  like  Ni- 
agara, falling  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet. 

These  falls  are  situated  on  the  St.  John 
River  near  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Here  the  tides  rise  and  fall  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  which  accounts  for  the  falls.     When  the 


Suspension  bridge  over  Reversible  Falls  at  high  tide.  The 
water  is  falling  over  the  falls  in  a  reverse  direction.  It  is  possible 
for  boats  to  pass  over  the  falls  at  this  time,  but  at  no  other. 

tide  runs  out,  it  causes  a  drop  of  thirty  feet  in 
water  level.  As  a  result  there  is  a  big  fall  of 
water  and  the  St.  John  River  rushes  out  over 
these  falls  in  a  raging  torrent.  As  the  tide 
turns  and  comes  in,  the  water  backs  up  the 
St.  John  River,  overcomes  the  falls  and  flows 


up  stream,  so  that,  part  of  the  time,  the  water 
falls  in  one  direction,  and  during  the  other  in- 
terval falls  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
photograph  of  the  suspension  bridge  shows 
the  water  at  near  high  tide,  rushing  back  over 
the  falls  in  the  reverse  direction.  At  this  time 
boats  can  pass  up  the  river  over  the  falls,  but 
at  no  other  time.  Another  photograph  shows 
an  island  in  the  St.  John  River  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  falls,  at  low  tide.  A  glance 
will  show  the  reader  how  the  tides  rise  and 
fall  on  the  rocks. 

The  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  noted 
for  their  great  variation.  At  a  place  called 
Munckton  the  tide  rises  sixty  feet.  It  is  said 
here  that  wild  hogs  out  nosing  on  the  beach 
seem  to  scent  the  turn  of  the  tides.  When 
that  time  comes,  they  will  turn  tail  and  run 
for  the  shore  grunting  and  squealing  as  though 


St.  John.  N.B.  —The  Market  slip  at  low  tide.    Boats  are  high  and 
dry  on  the  sand. 

Satan  were  after  them,  and  in  spite  of  their 
speed  are  often  overtaken  by  the  tide. 

THE  DRUG  STORES. 

Another  photograph  shows  the  boats  in  the 
market  slip.  The  tide  is  out  and  the  boats  are 
high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  Unloading  is  done 
by  driving  on  the  sand.  A  few  hours  later 
tide  is  in,  boats  are  high  in  the  water ;  unload- 
ing is  continued  from  the  docks. 

Naturally  I  was  interested  in  the  conditions 
of  the  drug  trade  and  compared  the  conditions 
there  and  other  parts  of  the  Provinces  with 
conditions  in  the  States.  I  came  home  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  was  good  enough 
for  me  to  do  business  in,  even  with  all  the 
little  restrictions  we  have  to  put  up  with.  The 
Canadians  seem  to  me  to  be  very  moderate  in 
all  they  do — do  not  seem  to  have  the  hustle 
and  bustle  seen  elsewhere. 

Saloons  close  at  five  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
noons, which  is  a  plan  that  might  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  this  country.   • 
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The  drug  stores  seemed  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  straight  drug  business.  Evidently 
they  have  not  been  driven  to  side-Hnes  of 
candy,  cigars,  post-cards,  razors,  and  what 
not  like  their  brethren  in  the  States.  One  side- 
line I  did  notice  in  a  prominent  drug  store  in 
St.  John,  which  interested  and  amused  me,  my 
attention  being  attracted  by  a  sign  in  the  win- 
dow, "Marriage  Licenses  Issued  Here."  At 
first  thought,  that  business  would  not  seem  to 
be  very  remunerative,  but  I  suppose  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  number  desiring  to  wed. 

But  to  be  serious,  I  enjoyed  the  sights  and 
the  bracing  air.  The  sea  voyage  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  I  hope  in  the  future 
to  take  a  more  extended  trip  through  the 
Provinces. 

A  TRIP  TO  ALASKA. 

By  Carl  L.  Stanley,  Marysville^  Wash. 

We  started  from  Fulton,  South  Dakota,  for 
a  trip  along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  three  days 
and  nights  we  traveled  on  one  train,  finally 
•arriving  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  in  this  big,  hustling 
western  city  we  left  on  the  Princess  Victoria, 
one  of  the  finest  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
arriving  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  May  18.  It  was 
certainly  the  "City  Beautiful."  Facing  the 
water   front  was  the  one  and  a  half  million 


Cabin  at  the  "  Little  Minnie  "  mine,  Alaska.  From  here  the  Stanleys 
prospected,  fished,  and  hunted. 

dollar  government  building  made  entirely  of 
white  stone.  This  beautiful  structure  was 
draped  in  purple  and  black  for  King  Edward, 
as  were  all  other  public  buildings.  The  maple 
trees  surrounding  these  buildings  were  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  found  anywhere. 
They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
population  is  twenty  thousand,  with  five  hun- 
dred Chinese.  The  Chinese  pay  the  govern- 
ment five  hundred  dollars  to  get  in. 


SOME  INTERESTING  PLACES. 

Dunberry  Castle  was  a  sight  in  itself,  Eng- 
lish laurel  hedge  was  seen  everywhere.  We 
passed  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. It  is  kept  up  by  convict  labor. 
Next  we  went  out  to  Beacon  Hill  in  a  tally- 
ho.  Here  we  found  the  relics  of  the  beacon 
light  used  to  light  up  the  harbor  in  the  days  of 
Hudson.     Beacon  Hill  park  was  a  fine  treat. 


The  Stanley  party  enjoying  their  Alaskan  outing. 

We  found  a  Bobby  Burns  monument  in  the 
watering  place  and  the  English  guide  de- 
scribed it  as  "Bobby  Burns  on  the  water- 
wagon."  In  the  United  States  he  is  found 
on  Scotch  whisky. 

In  the  park  we  saw  a  large  bell  brought 
from  China.  Each  part  has  a  different  tone. 
It  is  thousands  of  years  old.  The  characters 
cannot  be  described  by  the  Chinese  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  We  enjoyed  Swan  Lake  with  its 
large  white  birds. 

From  here  we  went  to  Vancouver,  a  pretty 
place,  but  a  bit  slow.  Japanese  are  numerous 
there.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the  trip 
between  the  coast  ranges  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Snow-capped  mountains  were  to  be 
;seen  with  rivulets  of  water  flowing  down  their 
sides.  Little  islands  along  the  coast — miles 
and  miles  of  timber,  and  hunting  and  fishing 
huts  and  sawmills,  w^ere  common  sights.  As 
we  neared  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  sea  was 
very  rough.  Passengers  everywhere  were 
sick.  Strange  as  it  seems,  with  my  knowl- 
edge of  drugs  I  could  not  recommend  one 
thing  for  myself  to  overcome  the  strange  feel- 
ing in  my  stomach ;  so  I  joined  the  rest  of  the 
crew  who  were  feeding  the  fish.  We  saw 
swordfish,  hair-seals,  whales,  and  many  water- 
fowl. 

On  passing  the  islands,  the  mountains  begin 
to   loom  up.      They  were  wonderfully  steep 
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with  glacial  tops.     Along  the  sides  are  places 
where  snowslides  have  taken  place. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Prince  Rupert,  one  of 
the  new  northern  towns  just  three  years  old. 
It  has  a  great  future.    We  left  Prince  Rupert 


The  writer's  wife. 

and  proceeded  up  the  Portland  Canal,  with 
American  soil  on  one  side  and  British  on  the 
other.  We  looked  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  be  floating  from  Uncle  Sam's  mountains. 
Naught  but  the  red  and  w^hite  of  "Merry  Old 
England"  could  be  seen. 


We  reached  Stewart,  B.  C,  May  25.  This 
tow^n  is  also  on  the  w-ater  front,  being  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Portland  Canal.  High  mountains 
covered  with  snow  greeted  our  eyes  wherever 
we  looked.  Miners  were  climbing  the  moun- 
tains in  a  mad  rush  for  gold.  We  left  here 
on  foot  and  rushed  over  the  mountains  and 
through  forests,  crossing  snow  fifty  feet  in 
depth.  We  were  bound  for  Salmon  River, 
where  my  brother  had  charge  of  a  big  mine. 
We  reached  there  worn  out  and  were  installed 
in  a  little  log-cabin  belonging  to  the  mine 
operators. 

AN   ENJOYABLE  OUTING. 

From  here  we  prospected,  fished  and  hunted. 
We  enjoyed  our  first  mountain  goat,  but  it 
was  expensive  eating.  When  it  came  to  our 
meal  of  bear  meat  we  used  mustard,  pepper 
and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention  to 
kill  the  odor  and  taste,  but  it  come  out  bear 
every  time.  We  got  water  from  a  stream 
flowing  from  a  glacier,  and  I  wish,  brothers, 
you  could  taste  it.  We  lived  there  for  three 
months,  our  provisions  coming  up  on  pack 
horses  to  the  miners.  In  this  way  they 
brought  us  also  our  letters  and  papers. 

The  trip  cost  us  just  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  we  had  rest,  health,  and  the  best  time  in 
the  w^orld. 

I  located  some  mining  claims,  and  even 
though  I  am  now  rolling  pills  here  in  Wash- 
ington, where  I  settled  when  I  came  down 
from  the  North,  I  have  great  dreams  of  the 
wealth  that  will  come  from  my  trip  to  Alaska. 


THE  ASSAY  OF  ACONITE. 

By  DR.  A.  B.  STEVENS, 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Mlchiifan. 


The  pharmacopoeial  method  has  been  se- 
verely criticized.  The  evaporation  at  60°  con- 
sumes much  time,  and  when  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  w^ater  filtration  frequently  requires 
several  hours.  Both  of  these  objections  would 
have  been  avoided  had  the  writer's  method 
been  strictly  followed.  The  evaporation 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  broad,  flat-bottom 
evaporating  dish,  or  an  ordinary  dinner  plate 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Five  grammes  of 
powdered  pumice  stone  should  be  added  to  the 
percolate  before  evaporation.     This  makes  the 


residue  more  porous,   aids  solution,  and  the 
filtration  requires  only  a  few  minutes. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  chem- 
ical assay  of  aconite  is  unreliable.  The  writer 
believes  that  he  has  previously  proven  this  to 
be  untrue,  except  in  preparations  of  the  drug 
that  have  been  prepared  by  heat.*  Statements 
are  also  made  to  the  effect  that  the  method  is 
unreliable  for  the  old  or  deteriorated  drug,  or 
its    preparations.      These    statements    do   not 


*Pharm.  Arch.,  vol.     6,  p.  49. 
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seem  to  be  based  so  much  upon  experimental 
evidence  as  on  the  fact  that,  chemically,  aconi- 
tine  is  known  to  split  into  bases  naturally  ex- 
pected to  neutralize  acids;  hence,  to  give  er- 
roneous results  by  titration.  These  conclu- 
sions are  also  based  on  the  fact  that  gravime- 
tric determinations  are  sometimes  lower  than 
the  volumetric  determinations.  This  is  claimed 
to  be  due  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  aconitine 
into  another  base  of  lower  molecular  weight. 
It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  while  it  is  true 
that  aconite  may  be  split  up  into  other  bases, 
by  chemical  means,  it  might  be  possible  that 
in  the  decomposition  of  aconitine  by  natural 
causes,  as  age,  moisture,  etc.,  the  same  agen- 
cies which  decompose  the  aconite  might  also 
further  decompose  the  first- formed  product. 
In  this  case  there  might  not  be  a  very  large 
proportion  of  undecomposed  bases  present 
with  the  aconitine,  or,  if  present,  they  might 
be  in  a  form  insoluble  in  ether,  and  hence  not 
materially  affect  the  assay. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  following 
experiments  were  made.  A  sample  of  aconite 
which  chemically  assayed  0.837,  and  physio- 
logically assayed  1:1200,  was  moistened  with 
water,  and  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  A 
piece  of  cotton  moistened  with  chloroform  was 
placed  on  the  drug,  the  bottle  carefully  stop- 
pered and  allowed  to  stand  several  days.  The 
aconite  was  then  dried  and  assayed.  The  re- 
sult, chemically,  was  0.67  and  0.66;  the  result 
physiologically  was  1 :700. 

Another  sample  was  made  quite  wet,  loosely 
covered,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
until  covered  with  a  dense  mold  that  bound  it 
together  so  that  it  could  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
It  was  then  dried,  powdered  and  assayed.  Re- 
sults chemically,  0.301  and  0.321;  physiolog- 
ically, 1:450. 

Several  samples  known  to  be  old  were  next 
assayed.  A  museum  sample  of  whole  tubers 
in  good  condition,  known  to  be  at  least  twenty 
years  old,  assayed  chemically  0.64:5  and  0.650; 
physiologically,  1 :850. 

A  sample  so  badly  worm-eaten  that  the 
tubers  would  not  hold  together,  assayed  chem- 
ically, 0.445  and  0.430 ;  physiologically,  1 :400. 

Three  samples  of  old  powder,  of  age  not 
definitely  known,  assayed : 


No.  2,  chemically,  0.200  and  0.198;  physiologically, 
1 :300. 

No.  3,  chemically,  0.542;  physiologically,  1:500. 

Four  old  fluidextracts  were  assayed  with  the 
following  results : 

No.  1,  chemically,  0.316  and  0.310;  physiologically, 
1 :400. 

No.  2,  chemically,  0,298  and  0.384;  physiologically, 
1 :300. 

No.  3,  chemically,  0.142  and  0.139;  physiologically, 
1:75. 

No.  4,  chemically,  0.274;  physiologically,   1:300. 

These  experiments  certainly  prove  that  the 
deterioration  of  aconite  by  age  or  moisture 
may  be  detected  by  chemical  as  well  as  by 
physiological  assay. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  preparations  of 
aconite  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  quot- 
ing from  the  very  excellent  paper  on  "Aconite" 
by  F.  O.  Taylor  (Journ.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem., 
vol.  1,  pp.  549-567)  : 

"It  now  remains  to  compare  the  results  ob- 
tained by  chemical  assay  and  by  the  Squibb 
test.  A  series  of  assays  by  four  chemical 
methods  are  given  on  page  556;  from  these  it 
was  decided  to  adopt  the  U.  S.  P.  method, 
which  is  practically  Stevens's  method,  as  yield- 
ing the  highest  percentage  of  aconitine.  A 
fluidextract  was  selected,  and  this  was  assayed 
gravimetrically ;  the  alkaloid  was  also  titrated 
with  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid  also 
tested  by  Squibb's  method.  A  portion  of  the 
same  fluid  was  then  heated  for  two  hours  at 
100°  C.  and  assayed  gravimetrically,  by  acid 
titration  and  by  the  Squibb  test." 

ASSAYED  BY  METHOD  IV.  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  PRE- 
VIOUS HEATING.    (F.  O.  TAYLOR.) 


Without  previous  heating. 


Weight. 


0.551 
0.455 
0.714 
0.468 
0.479 
0.439 
0.469 
0.468 
0.505 


Titration. 


0.438 
0.438 
0.426 
0.413 
0.490 
0.477 
0.477 
0.490 
0.456 


Responded  to  Squibb   test    in 
dilution  of  1:700. 


Previously  heated  for  2  hours 
at  100°. 


Weight. 


0.591 
0.597 
0.529 
0.558 
0..506 
0.576 
0.517 
0.530 
0.611 
0.664 
0.575 


Titration. 


0.323 
0.387 
0.277 
0.277 
0.252 
0.252 
0.294 


By  Squibb  test  gave  no  reac- 
tion in  dilution  of  1:80. 


No. 
1 :500. 


1,  chemically,   0.490  and  0.485;   physiologically. 


These  results  disprove  the  assertion  that  the 
decomposition  products  are  bases  of  lower 
molecular  weight,  hence  give  higher  results  by 
titration  than  by  weight.  The  only  cases  in 
which  the  results  by  titration  were  higher  than 
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those  by  weight  were  Nos,  5,  6,  7,  and  8;  all 
these  were  with  unheated  fluidextracts  re- 
sponding to  Sqtiibb's  test  in  dilutions  of  1 :700. 
In  every  determination  of  the  heated  fluidex- 
tract  the  results  by  titration  were  much  below 
those  obtained  by  weight. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr,  Taylor  by  titra- 
tion alone  are  sufficient  to  condemn  all  the 
samples  subjected  to  heat.  If  this  be  true, 
then  his  results  prove  that  while  the  method 
may  not  be  scientifically  exact,  it  serves  the 
purpose  for  zvhich  it  was  intended,  namely,  to 
insure  an  aconite,  or  a  preparation  of  aconite, 
of  good  quality  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Determination  of  Ether-sohihle  Bases;  also 
Chloroform-soluble  Bases. — In  each  case  the 
drug  was  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
7  volumes  and  water  3  volumes,  evaporated, 
dissolved  in  acidulated  water,  the  solution 
made  alkaline,  extracted  with  ether,  again 
evaporated,  weighed,  and  titrated  as  ether- 
soluble  bases.  After  extracting  with  ether,  the 
aqueous  solution  was  extracted  with  chloro- 
form, evaporated,  weighed  and  titrated  as 
chloroform-soluble  bases.  The  solution  from 
the  chloroform  residue,  after  titration,  was  in 
each  case  tested  physiologically  and  found  to 
be  inactive. 


Ether-soluble  bases. 

Chloroform-soluble  bases. 

Weight. 

Titration. 

Weight. 

Titration. 

1 

0.71 
0.72 

0.70 
0.715 

0.262 
0.245 

0.28 
0.28 

2 

0.62 
0.63 

0.664 
0.661 

0.25 
0.27 

0.228 
0.238 

1 

0.65 
0.65 

0.654 
0.657 

0.235 
0.282 

0.232 
0.235 

1 

0.382 
0.382 

0.38 
0.45 

0.09 
0.116 

0.128 
0.14L 

1 

0.68 
0.612 

0.712 
0.64 

0.278 
0.256 

0.268 
0.257 

1 

0.775 

0.779 

0.265 

0.271 

1 

0.68 
0.659 

0.712 
0.701 

0.28 
0.273 

0.271 
0.29 

1 

0.575 
0.58 

0.577 
0.59 

0.077 
0.096 

0.077 
0.077 

No.  4  was  an  inferior  worm-eaten  specimen 
physiologically  active  in  solution  1 :300.  The 
solution  from  titration  of  the  ether-soluble 
residue  of  No.  8  was  active  in  solution  equiva- 
lent to  1 :750. 

The  factors  for  aconitine  were  used  in  cal- 
culating the  results  by  titration  of  the  chloro- 
form residue.  This  makes  the  results  too 
high,  as  the  molecular  weights  of  aconine  and 


benzoylaconine  are  less  than  the  molecular 
weight  of  aconitine.  Doubtless  there  is  always 
a  small  quantity  of  benzoylaconine,  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  aconine,  dissolved  by  the  ether. 
This  would  account  for  the  fact  that,  with 
good  aconite,  the  results  by  weight  are  some- 
times slightly  higher  than  by  titration.  The 
character  and  quantity  of  the  chloroform  resi- 
due prove  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
the  inactive  alkaloids  are  not  dissolved  by  the 
ether,  and  also  that  chloroform  should  not  be 
used  in  the  assay  of  aconite. 

Physiological  Assay. — A  tincture  was  pre- 
pared from  aconite  which  assayed  chemically 
0.837,  and  when  tested  physiologically  by  the 
writer  gave  a  distinct  tingling  sensation  in  a 
solution  of  1:1200.  The  tincture  was  then 
tested  upon  12  persofts,  each  of  whom  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  taste  of  aconite.  Six  were 
sensitive  to  dilutions  of  1:1200.  Two  were 
sensitive  to  dilutions  of  1:900.  One  was  sen- 
sitive to  1:800,  and  afterward  thought  he 
could  detect  it  in  1:900.  Another  was  sensi- 
tive to  1  r600.  Two  others  were  unaffected  by 
1 :150,  but  thought  they  were  by  1 :100.  Some 
were  found  to  be  more  sensitive  at  one  time 
than  at  another. 

This  proves  that  the  method  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  quantitative  assay.  When  used  by 
those  who  are  known  to  be  sensitive,  it  is  a 
good  method  to  determine  whether  the  drug  or 
its  preparations  are  medicinally  active  or  not. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  That  aconite  properly  kept  does  not  de- 
teriorate. 

2.  That  when  deterioration  takes  place 
through  improper  care  such  deterioration  may 
be  detected  by  chemical  assay, 

3.  That  when  deterioration  is  due  to  heat 
the  weight  of  ether-soluble  residue  is  in- 
creased, the  basic  pi^operties  decreased,  hence 
the  deterioration  is  easily  detected  by  volu- 
metric assay, 

4.  That  the  Squibb  test  is  valuable  for  com- 
parison, but  is  not  suitable  for  pharmacopceial 
standardization  to  be  used  by  different  indi- 
viduals. 

5.  That  chloroform  should  not  be  used  in 
the  assay  of  aconite, 

6.  That  the  chemical  assay  is  not  scien- 
tifically exact,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
be  used  in  determining  the  quality  of  aconite 
or  its  preparations. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

Brushes  of  All  Kinds — Trimming  the  Window  with  Them  to  the  Best  Advantage— Conduct- 
in^  Special  Sales — What  a  Good  Display  of  Brushes  Will  Accomplish  in  Itself. 

By  CHARLES  W.  HOLZHAUER, 

Newark.  N.  J. 


Next  to  our  soda  fountain,  which  we  hardly 
consider  a  side-Hne,  the  sale  of  bristle  goods 
— hair,  tooth,  nail  and  other  brushes — pays  us 
best.  To  these  articles  we  devote  about  ten 
feet  of  counter  space  in  the  most  prominent 


A  hair-brush  window  showing  the  large  brush  as  the  central  feature. 

part  of  the   store   where   all   customers   who 
enter  must  see  them. 

To  stimulate  the  sale  of  these  goods  we  con- 
duct special  sales  at  regular  intervals,  making 
a  low  price  on  them  for  the  time  of  the  sale, 
and  giving  good  value  for  the  money.  When 
we  are  running  a  special  sale,  we  devote  extra 
display  space  in  the  store  to  the  goods,  use 
special  signs  calling  attention  to  them,  make 
an  attractive  window  display,  and  often,  in 
connection  with  all  this,  use  newspaper  space 
dwelling  on  the  special  opportunity  offered  for 
purchasing  some  of  the  articles.  Such  sales 
yield  a  net  profit  of  25  per  cent. 

THE    WINDOW   A   VALUABLE   ASSET, 

We  most  decidedly  use  our  window  to  push 
the  goods,  considering  it  the  best  advertising 
asset  we  have.  In  making  window  displays 
of  tooth  and  hand  brushes,  because  the  articles 
themselves  are  comparatively  small,  we  use 
specially  made  large  brushes  which  are  exact 
duplicates  of  the   small   ones,   and   these   are 


featured  as  the  central  part  of  each  display. 
This  idea  we  originally  obtained  from  the 
book  of  "Window  Displays  for  Druggists," 
published  by  E.  G.  Swift,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
The  large  brushes  are  easily  made,  and  their 
cost  will  not  exceed  four  or  five  dollars  each, 
and  they  can  be  used  for  a  long  period.  We 
made  ours  in  the  following  way: 

Have  a  wood-turning  concern  make  a  back 
for  the  brush  of  wood  in  exact  proportions, 
about  six  feet  long,  or  any  suitable  length  ac- 
cording to  the  window  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  the  under  side  of  which  is  drilled  full  of 
holes  to  receive  the  bristles.  Stain  this  back 
any  suitable  color;  for  a  tooth-brush,  white 
enamel  will  be  best ;  for  a  hair  or  hand  brush, 
mahogany  stain  looks  well.  Now  having  the 
back  ready,  secure  from  a  brush  factory  suffi- 
cient tampico  fiber  to  fill  up  the  holes.  Sep- 
arate this  into  little  bunches  and  set  each  tuft 


This  display  we  ran  in  January.  As  all  the  department  stores 
were  conducting  sales  in  white  goods  after  the  holidays,  we  called] 
ours  a  "  White  Tooth  Brush  Sale." 

into  the  holes  with  plaster  of  Paris  or  glue. 
The  brush  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 

Hang  it  in  the  center  of  the  window,  where' 
every  passer-by  will  see  it — even  people  across 
the  street — and  will  know  that  you  are  offering 
brushes  for  sale.    It  is  an  easy  matter  to  fill  in 
the  rest  of  the  window  with  piles  of  brushes 
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arranged  in  various  forms  or  loosely  stacked 
up.  A  large  number  of  brushes  to  give  the 
impression  of  quantity  also  helps  the  appear- 
ance of  the  display.  Large  signs  on  the  glass 
of  the  window,  and  some  smaller  reading 
placards  on  the  floor  of  the  window,  will  about 
complete  the  arrangement. 

SOME  NOVEL  FEATURES. 

In  conducting  these  sales  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  exceedingly  good  value,  and  to 
introduce  some  novel  or  unusual  feature  in 
them.  We  have  for  several  years  successfully 
run  tooth-brush  sales  along  this  idea,  "Two 
Tooth-brushes  for  25  cents,"  and  it  has  proved 
a  winner.  We  made  no  mention  of  the  price 
of  a  single  brush,  and  among  the  large  num- 


An  enlarged  comb  displayed  in  the  window  during  our  comb  sale. 

ber  that  we  disposed  of,  very  few  single 
brushes  were  sold.  Nearly  every  one  took 
two  for  25  cents. 

In  buying  for  these  sales  we  try  to  get  as 

lose  to  the  manufacturer  as  possible,  so  that 
we  can  get  the  very  best  price,  and  may  be 
able  to  offer  the  goods  at  a  low  price  and  still 
make  a  profit.  Very  often  we  are  able  to  pick 
up  job  lots  of  good  brushes  at  a  price  which 

ives  a  nice  assortment  for  the  sale.  Quite 
recently  we  purchased  a  trunk  line  of  hair- 
brushes, 250  brushes  in  all.  We  cleaned  up 
those  that  were  soiled,  put  our  large  brush  in 
the  window,  made  the  prices  attractive,  and 
in  a  week's  time  sold  over  half  our  purchase. 
This  was  a  particularly  desirable  lot  because 
nearly  every  brush  was  different,  which  gave 
the  customer  a  large  assortment  to  choose 
from. 

At  another  time  we  bought  a  quantity  of 
domestic  hair-brushes  from  the  factory  at  $21 


a  gross.  These  were  exceptionally  good  value, 
and  would  retail  in  the  regular  way  at  35 
cents.  We  ran  these  as  a  special  fo/  25  cents, 
and  sold  out  all  by  a  week's  window  display. 


Sanitary 

Hair  Brushes 

Special 

25c 

Worth  up  to  $1 

Think  of  a  pure  bristle,  solid 
back,  saniiary  Hair  Brush  for  only 
25c.  They'll  stand  water,  too. 
Many  in  the  lot  are  regular  $1 
brushes.  They're  being  snapped 
up  like  hot  cakes. 

We  carry  a  wide  assortment 
of  Hair  Brushes  at  prices  ranging 
up  to  $5. 

HOLZHAUER'S 

Broad  and  Market  Streets 


Special! 
Hair  Brusties 

25c 

Values  up  to  $1 

These  are  pure  t»'istle  sanitary 
brushes,  with  solid  backs.  Water 
will  not  affect  them.  Many 
brushes  in  the  lot  have  sold  as 
high  as  $  1 .     Your  choice  at  25c. 

OUR  LINE 
OF  HAIR  BRUSHES 

is  unusual  in  assortment  and 
pleasing  in  quality.  A  wide  range 
of  prices  up  to  $5. 

HOLZHAUER'S 

Broad  and  Market  Streets 


These  ads.  were  run  in  the  newspaper  while  the  hair  brushes  were 
on  display  in  the  store  window. 

We  conduct  these  sales  regularly,  about  one 
bristle  goods  display  at  least  every  two 
months,  and  people  have  come  to  look  for 
them.  The  summer  months  we  find  are  best 
for  scrubs,  while  the  others  are  staple  almost 
any  time  of  the  year. 

BRUSH  SALES. 

As  a  result  of  these  sales  our  trade  in 
brushes  has  been  wonderfully  increased  not 
only  for  the  cheaper  goods,  but  we  have  found 
that  people  will  also  purchase  higher  priced 


HAIR  BRUSH 


25c 


Values 
up  to$l 


The  L,ast  Week: 

This  Special  Sale  of  Hair  Brushes  at  25c.  is 
making  all  Newark  talk.  There  are  many  $1 
Brushes  in  the  lot. 

They're  sanitary  brushes.  All  pure  bristle, 
with  solid  backs.     Water  won't  hurt  them. 

There's  a  wide  choice  of  other  Hair  Brushes 
here  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $5. 

MOUZHAUER'S 

Broad    and    JVfarket    Streets 


Another  ad.  run  in  the  paper  during  the  hair-brush 
sale. 
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brushes  when  their  merit  is  explained.  It  is 
essential  and  helpful  that  the  man  who  is  sell- 
ing bristle  goods  be  posted  himself  about  their 
quality  and  the  different  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, so  that  he  can  talk  intelligently  to  his 
customer  on  these  points.     We  feel  confident 


that  if  any  one  will  devote  a  little  time  and 
thought  to  the  sale  of  bristle  goods  in  his 
store,  he  will  be  amply  repaid,  and  will  regain 
a  part  at  least  of  the  business  which  was  once 
wholly  handled  by  the  drug  trade,  but  which 
has  of  late  drifted  to  the  department  store. 


STROPHANTHUS. 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD,  PHAR.M. 


The  genus  Strophanthus,  which  produces 
this  drug,  is  chiefly  African,  belonging  to  the 
Apocynaceae  and  the  tribe  Echitidese  of  this 
order,  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  of 
the  order  chiefly  from  having  the  anthers 
united  after  the  manner  of  the  Asclepiadacese. 
Index  Kewensis  mentions  several  species, 
Bentham  and  Hooker  eighteen  species.  Pax 
twenty-five  species,  and  the  genus  is  being  rap- 
idly augmented  as  the  flora  of  Africa  becomes 
better  known.  Plants  of  the  genus  have  usu- 
ally woody  stems,  emitting  a  milky  juice  when 
wounded,  and  are  generally  twining  vines. 
The  seed  of  commerce  is  probably  collected 
from  various  species  indiscriminately,  which 
have  been  classified  and  dift'erentiated  by  Pax, 
Planchon,  Hartwich,  Holmes,  Blondel,  and 
others. 

Strophanthus  hispidus  D.  C.  was  one  of 
four  species  described  by  De  Candolle  as  early 
as  1802,  and  is  the  species  to  which  the  drug 
was  first  ascribed.  Its  habitat  is  Senegambia 
and  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa, 
The  stem  is  a  twining,  milky  shrub,  with  op- 
posite hirsute  leaves.  (Hence  the  name 
hispidus,  Latin  for  bristly,  hairy.)  The  seed, 
which  bears  a  slender  style  terminating  in  a 
plumose  pappus  consisting  of  long  hairs,t  is 
the  part  used  in  medicine. 

*BuIletin  No.  18  (Pharmacy  Series  No.  4)  will 
give  a  brief  history  of  every  vegetable  drug  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  1900  edition.  This 
Bulletin,  like  other  Lloyd  Library  publications,  is  not 
in  general  circulation,  nor  is  it  sold  commercially,  being 
designed  solely  for  exchanging  for  the  publications  of 
Societies  and  Academies  of  Science.  Extra  copies  will 
be  printed  for  those  who,  before  May  15,  enclose  one 
dollar  to  "The  Lloyd  Library,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

tHartwich  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  hairs  of  strophanthus  seed  are  very  sensitive  to 
moisture,  spreading  horizontally  in  dry  air,  and  be- 
coming erect  in  moist  atmosphere.  He  suggests  that 
the  pappus  wolild  fhus  make  a  hygrometer  sufficiently 
sensitive  for  practical  purposes. 


As  stated  before,  the  genus  Strophanthus 
was  established  by  De  Candolle  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1802.  It  was  not  until  the  early  six- 
ties, however,  that  the  drug  came  to  the  general 
notice  of  Europeans  as  being  one  of  the  arrow 
poisons  used  among  the  African  native  tribes, 
there  being  two  kinds  of  arrow  poisons  de- 
rived from  this  source.  A  poison  was  pre- 
pared on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (Senegam- 
bia, Guinea,  and  Gaboon),  called  inee  or 
onaye,  which  is  derived  from  Strophanthus 
hispidus  D.  C.  This  is  on  the  authority  of 
Hendelot,  who  observed  the  plant  yielding  this 
poison  in  Senegambia  at  the  River  Nunez.  A 
specimen  of  this  arrow  poison  was  sent  to 
Europe  and  investigated  by  Pelikan  in  1865. 
{Comptes  Rendus,  1865,  vol.  60,  p.  1209.) 

On  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  kombe  or 
gomhe  poison  was  in  use  in  the  Maganjah 
tribe,  located  near  Lake  Nyassa  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Shire,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi 
River.  Consul  Kirk  in  Zanzibar,  in  1861,  es- 
tablished that  this  poison  originated  from  a 
strophanthus  species,  and  forwarded  speci- 
mens to  Professor  Sharpey  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation.  Subsequently,  in 
1865,  Livingstone's  famous  reports  brought 
the  kombe  poison  to  a  more  general  notice 
among  the  Europeans. 

This  species  of  strophanthus  was  at  first 
considered  identical  with  6".  hispidus  D.  C,  but 
the  plant  was  shown  by  Oliver  in  1885  to  be 
distinct  from  the  latter,  and  this  justified  the 
establishing  of  a  new  species,  Strophanthus 
kombe. 

The  physiological  features  of  the  drug  as  a 
powerful  cardiac  were  recognized  by  the  first 
investigators  (Sharpey,  1862;  Pelikan,  1865; 
Eraser,  1871).  Livingstone  reports  the  obser- 
vation of  Consul  Kirk  that  the  poison  remark- 
ably reduced  the  pulse,  but  the  drug  was  not 
authoritatively  recognized  by  the  medical  pro- 
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fession  until  about  the  year  1885.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
SomaHland,  Africa,  in  order  to  estabHsh  the 
virulence  of  the  poison,  the  native  scrapes  the 
skin  from  his  own  arm  until  the  blood  flows, 
when  he  applies  the  poison  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  bloody  pool  and  watches  the  coagulat- 


ing effect,  from  below  upward.  To  the  firm 
of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  London,  is 
largely  due  the  position  that  Strophanthus 
occupies  in  the  medical  lore  of  the  present 
day,  this  being  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Wellcome,  through  his  friend, 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer. 


CATCHING  TRADE  AT  SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Running  a  Dru|{  Store  on  the  Great  Board-walk   In  Atlantic  City — How  to  Treat  the  Sam- 

mer  Girl  — Hotel  Patrona|{e  Presents  a  Peculiar  Condition — The 

Lines  that  Pay  at  a  Watering  Place. 

By  F.  G.  RENBE. 


i 


m 


After  completing  my  college  education  in 
the  oldest  and  best  college  of  pharmacy  in  the 
land  I  set  out  to  hunt  a  position.  I  chose  At- 
lantic City  because  I  thought  the  ocean  breezes 
and  salt  air  would  be  just  the  climatic  condi- 
tion for  a  young  college  "grad"  after  passing 
through  the  strenuous  ordeals  commonly 
known  as  senior  "exams"  and  graduation 
week  .  festivities.  I  was  determined  to  land 
the  first  position  in  the  first  store  I  came  to, 
and  I  did.  I  started  in  to  do  my  turns  in  a 
live  apothecary  shop  on  the  "great  wooden 
way." 

Our  store  was  of  the  summer  type  that  is 
delicately  built,  facing  the  ocean,  mounted  on 
driven  spiles  sufficiently  high  to  escape  the 
rush  of  angry  waters  at  high  tide. 

IN    A    FASHIONABLE    DISTRICT. 

We  were  located  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  Atlantic  City,  namely  Chelsea.  The 
Ijeople  who  made  up  the  summer  colony  were 
mostly  society  people  of  old  Philadelphia. 
The  proprietor  was  a  married  man,  strik- 
gly  handsome,  who  had  a  very  good  stand- 
g  among  the  summer  colonists.  He  was 
ight  there  when  it  came  to  evening  parties, 
and  his  wife,  a  charming  type  of  pulchritude, 
,as  a  very  prominent  figure  in  Chelsea  social 
ife.  Our  class  of  trade  required  unusual 
care  on  account  of  the  very  sensitiveness  of 
these  society  folk.  I  learned  it  from  the  pro- 
prietor once,  and  I  was  equal  to  the  occasion 
ever  afterward. 

Even  the  maids,  who  do  considerable  shop- 
ping, require  careful  attention.  Kindness  and 
little  favors  go  a  great  way  in  bringing  them 
back.    It  was  our  general  policy  to  push  them 


to  the  limit  on  prices.  We  had  to  do  it  or  we 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  carry  away  any 
clothes  when  the  October  blasts  began  to  blow. 

Our  season  extended  from  April  15th  to 
October  1st;  but  we  could  only  count  upon 
six  weeks  of  real  business,  extending  from 
July  4th  to  August  20th.  During  the  real 
busy  season  we  could  use  six  clerks  besides 
ourselves,  but  clerks  trained  in  handling  At- 
lantic City  trade  at  that  time  were  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  We  had  to  handle 
the  trade  as  best  we  could  and  content  our- 
selves with  that.  Our  six  weeks'  business 
which  we  counted  on  depended  largely  upon 
the  weather.  Of  course,  if  weather  conditions 
were  perfect,  everybody  was  happy,  but  when 
the  thunder  clouds  came  and  Jupiter  Pluvius 
poured  out  his  flow  of  HoO,  many  were  the 
mourners  and  the  druggists  were  not  exempt. 
All  suffered  alike. 

Long  before  the  season  started  it  was  amus- 
ing to  hear  some  of  the  old  fellows  get  to- 
gether and  tell  how  much  behind  they  were 
compared  to  the  same  time  last  year.  But  in 
my  two  years  there,  all  ended  well. 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  LIES. 

Stationery,  candies,  prescriptions,  cigars  and 
toilet  goods  are  the  profit-makers.  To  keep 
summer  trade,  one  must  be  courteous.  Cour- 
tesy pays  big  dividends.  Summer  visitors 
come  with  money  to  spend.  To  induce  them 
to  buy  you  must  treat  them  right  and  the 
money  part  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  found 
that  low  prices  on  advertised  goods  like  pat- 
ents paid  well. 

The  trade  would  not  stand  for  exorbitant 
prices   on   well-known  goods,  but  paid  us  a 
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handsome  profit  on  stationery,  brushes,  can- 
dies, and  prescriptions.  Suggestion  brought 
many  extra  sales.  With  a  tooth-brush  we 
sold  a  dentifrice,  and  so  on  until  we  realized  a 
nice  sale  with  every  buyer. 

Summer  visitors  do  a  great  deal  of  writing, 
telling  their  friends  back  home  what  a  good 
time  they  are  having  even  though  they  may  be 
spending  it  not  so  lively. 

We  kept  a  splendid  line  of  papeteries  and 
got  excellent  prices  with  little  or  no  comment. 
Our  prescription  trade  netted  us  handsome 
profits.  We  were  rushed  continually  and  used 
the  double-check  system,  which  moved  con- 
siderable worry  from  our  shoulders.  The  pre- 
scriptions called  mostly  for  calomel,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  pepsin  preparations.  Indi- 
gestion remedies  were  in  demand. 

One  of  our  most  profitable  side-lines  was 
confectionery.  We  handled  candy  exclusively 
in  box  form.  We  sold  considerable  of  the 
half-pound  and  pound  boxes  retailing  at  40 
and  80  cents  respectively.  Our  good  candies 
brought  good  trade,  and  good  trade  spent 
money  for  other  things  which  helped  us  to 
live  to  tell  the  story. 

HOTEL  TRADE  A  GRAFT  GAME. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  every  bell- 


hop of  the  large  hotels  scours  the  city  apothe- 
cary shops  looking  for  discounts  paid  for 
goods  obtained  there.  We  didn't  enter  this 
kind  of  a  game  simply  because  we  felt  it  paid 
to  cater  squarely  to  visiting  trade.  They  were 
dealt  with  more  fairly  when  they  came  to  the 
store  personally  and  besides  received  a  touch 
of  our  courteous  treatment.  Goods  delivered 
at  the  hotels,  on  the  other  hand,  were  re- 
priced to  pay  for  the  bellhops'  trouble.  The 
drug  store  sending  such  overpriced  goods,  of 
course,  was  blamed  for  overcharging  and  thus 
trade  was  lost. 

HOW   WE  HANDLED  THE  SUMMER   GIRL. 

We  found  after  a  little  study  that  it  paid 
us  good  dividends  to  treat  the  summer  girl 
ever  so  nice.  She  purchased  toilet  goods, 
stationery,  drug  needs,  and  found  our  cour- 
teous treatment  just  to  her  liking.  She 
brought  her  admirers  into  our  store  to  buy 
bon  bons  and  sundaes.  This  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity of  again  extending  our  good  treat- 
ment, which  came  back  to  us  in  tobacco  trade 
and  other  incidentals.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  a  successful  season  and  that  is  a  most  cour- 
teous treatment  at  all  times.  It  pays  big 
dividends. 


A  CLOSE  CALL. 

A  Dru^^lst  Swallows  a  Deadly  Photographic  Mixture,  Momentarily  Mistaking  It  for  Brandy 

and  Soda — His  Own  Presence  of   Mind   and    Quick  Work  by  the  Doctor  are 

all  That  Save  Him— A  True  Story. 

By  ERNEST  C.  CRIPPS, 

Berkhamsted,  Eniiland. 


The  smoking-room  was  full  to  overflowing 
that  night,  for  the  Royal  Hotel  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference, which  was  holding  its  meetings  at 
Oxbridge.  Many  well-known  Knights  of  the 
Pestle  sat  around,  and  each  had  contributed 
his  story  of  experience,  usually  of  the  "shop," 
for  the  general  good,  except  one,  and  it  was 
now  his  turn  to  talk. 

"Well,  friends,"  he  commenced,  "I  have 
been  much  interested  in  your  yarns,  especially 
those  about  mistakes  in  dispensing.  But  these 
mostly  concerned  other  people.  I  want  to  give 
you  an  experience  which  very  intimately  con- 
cerned  myself."     He  paused  to  moisten  his 


throat,  and  giving  a  few  vigorous  puffs  at  his 
cigar,  continued: 

MIXED  DRINKS, 

"I  don't  suppose  any  of  you  have  been  as 
near  death  as  I  have,  and  although  the  thing 
happened  quite  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  cannot 
recall  it  even  now  without  a  shudder. 

"The  younger  ones  here  who  are  so  used  to 
using  the  dry  plate  in  photography  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  old  'wet  plate'  process;  but  it 
was  whilst  developing  one  of  these  that  I  made 
an  almost  fatal  mistake. 

'Tt  was  on  a  hot  July  night  in  the  year  1885 
that  I  went  down  into  my  dark  room,  which 
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was  in  the  cellar,  to  develop  a  plate  I  had 
taken  late  in  the  afternoon.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know  how  these  plates 
were  prepared  and  developed  I  may  say  that  a 
piece  of  glass  was  first  covered  with  collodion 
in  which  were  dissolved  the  iodides  of  various 
metals.  It  was  then  passed  through  a  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  the  iodides  forming  sensitive 
silver  salts,  upon  which  the  light  acted  as  in 
the  modern  dry  plate. 

"The  developer  was  an  acid  solution  of 
iron  sulphate,  and  the  fixer  a  mixture  of  cyan- 
ide of  potassium  and  water, 

"I  have  told  you  'twas  a  hot  night,  and  I 
took  down  with  me  a  glass  of — well,  whisky 
and  soda.  This  I  stood  by  the  side  of  my 
dishes,  in  company  with  the  measures  contain- 
ing the  developing  and  fixing  solutions. 

"Lighting  my  lamp,  lit  by  gas,  I  commenced 
my  work.  The  plate  had  been  underexposed 
and  needed  a  somewhat  prolonged  develop- 
ment. It  was  while  I  was  rocking  vigorously 
that  I  mechanically  put  out  my  hand  for  my 
glass  of  drink  and  took  a  hearty  pull  at  what 
I  supposed  was  whisky  and  water. 

"But  the  first  mouthful  convinced  me  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  for  I  had  taken  the 
fixing  solution  which  was  in  a  measure  similar 
to  the  beverage  in  the  tumbler. 

"It  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  spat  out 
what  I  could  of  the  poison  that  I  had  still 
taken  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  that  in  all 
probability  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  up- 
stairs for  help  before  loss  of  consciousness 
came  on. 

QUICK  WORK. 

"At  such  times  one's  brain  works  with 
lightning-like  rapidity,  and  mine  did  then. 
Fortunately — I  recommend  all  you  young  fel- 
lows here  to  do  likewise — I  had  learned  by 
heart  all  the  antidotes  required  for  the  different 
poisons,  and  I  knew  the  only  thing  to  help  me 
in  that  direction  was  some  fresh  ferric  hy- 
drate. 

"But  how  could  I  get  it?  I  had  by  this 
time  thrown  open  my  dark-room  lamp,  and 
by  its  rays  I  looked  wildly  round  the  small 
chamber.  Nothing  I  saw  was  of  use!  And 
then  my  eyes  rested  on  the  developing  solu- 
tion, and  I  knew  if  I  had  an  alkali  I  might 
yet  win  through. 

"By  this  time  my  breath  was  coming  in 
quick,  hard  pants,  and  a  feeling  of  giddiness 


was  beginning  to  overpower  me.  Just  then  I 
spied  a  bottle  of  liquid  ammonia  in  a  corner. 
In  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I  had 
poured  it  into  the  dish  and  had  taken  as  much 
as  the  contracted  condition  of  my  throat  would 
allow. 

"And  then  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the  cellar 
for  help,  but  before  doing  so  it  occurred  to  my 
fast  clouding  mind  that  I  should  very  likely  be 
speechless  and  perhaps  insensible  long  before 
I  got  up  the  steps,  and  any  one  discovering 
me  would  not  know  what  was  the  matter  and 
thus  valuable  time  would  be  wasted.  Tearing 
a  piece  of  paper  from  my  pocketbook,  I  wrote 
these  four  words  upon  it — I  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  me  do  more:  'Cyanide,  mistake.  Taken 
antidote ;'  and  with  this  in  my  hand  I  made  for 
the  stairs. 

"You  must  understand  that  although  it  has 
taken  me  perhops  five  minutes  to  tell  you  all 
this,  all  my  actions  were  crowded  into  a  few 
seconds,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  not  more  than  half  a  minute  had  elapsed 
since  I  took  the  dose. 

THE    CYANIDE   POISONING. 

"But  already  a  great  change  had  come  over 
me.  I  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs 
and  staggered  like  a  drunken  man.  It  was  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  get  my  breath  and 
occasionally  convulsions  shook  me.  But 
through  it  all  my  will  remained  dominant  and 
I  forced  my  tottering  legs  up  the  steps. 

"It  seemed  centuries  before  I  reached  the 
top.  Even  now  in  my  dreams  I  sometimes  live 
over  again  that  struggle  in  all  its  horror. 
Each  step  seemed  like  a  mountain  and  when 
one  had  been  surmounted  another  arose,  ap- 
parently higher  than  the  preceding.  But  it 
came  to  an  end  at  last  and  I  fell  insensible 
through  the  doorway  into  the  kitchen." 

The  narrator  paused  for  breath  and  rest,  for 
the  memory  of  the  incident  had  evidently  un- 
nerved him.  Drops  of  perspiration  stood  on 
his  forehead  and  his  hand  shook.  The  listen- 
ers gazed  eagerly  at  him,  waiting  for  the  finish 
of  the  story. 

COMING  TO. 

"When  I  regained  consciousness  I  was  lying 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  my  clothes  soaked  in 
water,  and  a  doctor  was  rinsing  out  a  stomach 
tube. 

"  'Near  squeak,  you've  had,'  he  said,  'Your 
girl  caught  me  just  in  time.' 
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"What's  happened?"  I  feebly  asked. 

"  'Well,  you  fell  in  through  the  door  in- 
sensible and  you  may  thank  your  lucky  stars 
your  servant's  got  brains.  She  was  sitting 
here  and  instead  of  rushing  around  and 
screaming,  she  saw  the  paper  in  your  hand 
and  read  it. 

"  'She  then  ran  round  to  my  place  and  by 
great  good  luck  found  me  just  going  out.  The 
rest  of  the  story  you  can  imagine.  But  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing:  if  you  hadn't  taken  that 


iron  mixture  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
brought  you  round.' 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  continued  the 
narrator,  "but  you  can  easily  imagine  how, 
even  twenty-five  years  after  the  event,  I  am 
still  affected  by  the  smell  of  cyanide  or  prus- 
sic  acid." 

And  the  smoke  grew  thicker  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  silently  meditated  upon  the 
fact  that  truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction. 


AN  ARTISTIC  MAGAZINE  WINDOW. 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR,  PB.G., 

Grldley.    Illinois. 


This  is  one  of  the  trims  I  used  to  boost 
magazine  sales.  Once  a  month  we  give  space 
to  periodicals  in  this  window.  The  profits  are 
not  so  very  large,  but  the  indirect  sales  boost 
the    Magazine   Department   to   a   satisfactory 


The  June  bride  whose  picture  appears 
throughout  the  display  is  very  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  things  about  her. 

This  trim  is  about  5  feet  deep  and  makes  a 
strong,  clear-cut  display  for  the  far  and  near 


position.     This  trim  is  an  appropriate  one  for 
May  or  June — clean,  neat,  dainty. 

The  lattice-work  is  in  white.  The  back- 
ground body  is  in  red,  giving  a  clear  contrast. 
The  flowers  to  be  used  in  and  about  the  dis- 
play may  be  changed  as  the  season  demands. 


observer.  It  is  so  plain  and  simple  in  con- 
struction that  it  calls  for  no  special  descrip- 
tion. 

This  particular  window  was  intended,  of 
course,  to  exhibit  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
which  is  one  of  our  best  sellers. 
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BOARD  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


i 


AN  ILLINOIS  EXAMINATION. 

PHARMACY. 

(Continued  from  May    Bulletin.) 

18.  What  is  the  original  source  of  ichthyol? 
(a)  Why  should  ichthyol  not  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  an  acid?  (b)  In  what  is  it  solu- 
ble? 

A  crude  oil,  ichthyol  oil,  resulting  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  a  bituminous  rock 
filled  with  fossil  fish  and  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  Tyrol  Mountains  of  Europe,  (a) 
Acids  combine  with  the  ammonia  and  precipi- 
tate the  ichthyolsulphonic  acids  as  a  dark  res- 
inous mass  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  unless  the  acid  be  quite  dilute,  (b) 
Water,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

19.  Give  the  comm.ercial  or  trade  names  of 
the  following:  (a)  Acetphenetidin ;  (b) 
Phenyl  Salicylate;  (c)  Hexamethylenamine; 
(d)  Benzosulphinide ;  (e)  Methyl  Salicylate. 

(a)  Phenacetin;  (b)  salol;  (c)  urotropin; 
(d)  saccharin;  (e)  oil  of  wintergreen. 

20.  How  much  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
contained  in  100  minims  of  U.  S.  P.  Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum?  (a)  What  precau- 
tions are  recommended  for  its  preservation  ? 

Assuming  the  specific  gravity  is  same  as 
water,  100  minims  would  weigh  95  grains, 
95  X  .02  =.  1.8  grains,  (a)  It  should  be  kept 
in  small,  dark  amber-colored,  cork-stoppered 
vials  in  a  cool  place. 


PRESCRIPTIONS. 

No.  1501.  FOR  MISS  WHITE. 

^     Magnesii  sulphatis, 

Plumbi  acetatis aa  15  Gm. 

M.  ft.  pulv.  in  scat,  exhib. 
Signa  :     External  use  only. 
Aug.  10,  1907.  DR.  BLANK. 


If  dissolved  in  water  the  ingredients  react, 
forming  an  insoluble  lead  sulphate. 

No.  1502.  FOR  MISS  BLOCK. 

5^    Ferri  sulp 3ss. 

Potassii  carb gr.  xviii. 

M.  ft.  pil.  No.  xii. 
Signa :    One  p.  c. 
Aug.  2,  1908.  DR.  PRICE. 

Follow  the  official  method  for  making  pills 


of  ferrous  carbonate.  Rub  up  the  ferrous  car- 
bonate with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glycerin 
and  water,  then  add  the  ferrous  sulphate  and 
sugar,  previously  triturated  together  to  a  uni- 
form powder,  and  rub  the  mass  thoroughly 
till  it  assumes  a  greenish  hue.  When  the  reac- 
tion has  terminated,  incorporate  tragacanth 
and  althaea,  and,  if  necessary,  add  a  little 
more  water,  so  as  to  obtain  a  mass  of  pilular 
consistency.  Divide  this  into  12  pills. 
No.  1503.  FOR  MISS  BROWN. 

5     Hydrargyri    oxidi    flavi gr.  xx. 

Ungu.  zinci  oxidi  ad 5ss. 

M.  ft.  ungu. 

Sig. :    For  external  use. 
Aug.  3,  1907.  DR.  BLANK. 

Rub  up  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  very 
thoroughly  wath  a  little  of  the  zinc  oxide 
ointment  till  perfectly  smooth  and  then  incor- 
porate the  rest  of  the  zinc  ointment.  Rub  the 
two  ointments  together  until  the  white  and 
yellow  colors  of  the  two  ointments  blend  into 
one. 
No.  1601.  FOR  MISS  BLAKE. 

I^     Olei  cinnamomi 0.25 

Sacchari    2.50 

Zingiberis    1.25 

M.  ft.  pulv.  in  Chartulse  V  div. 
S. :   One  c.  a. 
Aug.  31,  1907.  DR.  B.  LAKE. 

Mix  the  oil  of  cinnamon  with  the  sugar  and 
then  with  the  ginger.    Dispense  in  wax  papers 
to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  volatile  oil. 
No.  1602.  FOR  MR.  WHITE. 

5     Sodii  bicarb., 

Pulv.   aloes aa  gr.  v. 

M.  ft.  capsulae  tal.  No.  V. 
S. :    One  h.  s. 
Sept.  1,  1907.  DR.  BLANK. 

This  mixture  will  darken,  giving  a  reddish- 
brown  mixture,  but  can  be  dispensed.    Be  sure 
to  have  five  grains  of  the  mixture   in  each 
capsule. 
No.  1801.  FOR  MR.  FRANCIS. 

5L     Hydrarg.  chlor.  corros 0.16  gramme. 

Ammonii  chlor 3.20  grammes. 

M.  ft.  pil.  15. 

S. :    Doctor  will  give  directions. 
Nov.  1,  1908.  DR.  BLACK. 

Use  glucose,  syrup,  and  wheat  flour  as  ex- 

cipients. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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"GRAPE  RICKEY"  FOR  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

James  L.  Tnohy,  Salem,  N.  J.:  Into  an 
eight-ounce  mineral  glass  put  one  ounce  of 
pineapple  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  grape  juice; 
then  add  carbonated  water  in  a  coarse  stream 
to  nearly  fill  the  glass  and  mix  by  pouring 
from  one  glass  to  the  other  two  or  three  times ; 
lastly,  add  a  dash  of  carbonated  water  in  a 
fine  stream  and  pass  the  glass  to  the  customer 
in  a  "fizzing"  condition. 

Grape  rickey  is  the  most  popular  new  drink 
we  ever  started  at  our  fountain.  We  now  sell 
it  fast  enough  to  open  a  half -gallon  container 
of  grape  juice  and  pour  the  contents  into  the 
regular  syrup  tank.  The  formula  is  very  easy 
to  dispense. 

The  only  sign  that  we  have  used  so  far,  and 
it  surely  does  the  work,  is  the  following : 


Try  a 

GRAPE      RICKEY        | 

5c. 

It 

IS    SODA-LICIOUS 

A  USEFUL  PRESCRIPTION  RECORD. 

F.  W.  Miller,  Homestead,  Iowa:  Having 
been  a  reader  of  your  journal  for  several 
years  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  tell  you 
of  a  prescription  record  which  I  have  used  for 
the  last  ten  years.     You  may  tell  your  other 


the  most  important.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  fill 
out  the  record  before  writing  the  label  and 
to  check  up  last  column  at  the  end  of  each  day 
to  make  sure  that  every  prescription  has  been 
paid  for  or  charged.  I  use  books,  made  to 
order,  50  lines  to  each  page,  and  250  pages  to 
each  book.  They  cost  $5  each  ten  years  ago, 
and  I  know  they  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over. 
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PRFSCRIPTION    RF.rORD. 

NUMBER 

D„. 

NAME 

P.,c. 

F^„, 

R„.... 

*cc,„.P.,„ 

/97So 

FEB  1  6  1910 

a^'.-^.Wil. 

U 

^M^ 

— 

<<^. 

/itisi 

<^.'A^rr...    duJL^^ 

'/« 

-• 

/'//,3i 

U^. 

Myi>'^ 

7?^    fftrJL^    ^/-^v-^ 

ys 

MS>*i. 

— 

CM. 

ly                 t/ 

readers  about  it  if  you  see  fit.    The  two  most 
important  claims  I  make  for  it  are : 

1.  No  losses  through  negligence  in  charg- 
ing for  prescriptions. 

2.  A  great  help  in  finding  old  prescriptions. 
There  are  other  advantages,  but  these  are 


GIVING  PRIZES  TO  THE  VICTORIOUS  NINE. 

W.  C.  Moulton,  Worcester,  Mass.:  There 
are  two  large  schools  near  the  store  and  I 
found  there  was  much  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  baseball.  It  was  the  talk  from  one  Sat- 
urday to  the  next. 

We  saw  our  chance  and  gave  the  winning- 
side  a  prize,  not  expensive,  however.  The  re- 
cipients were  boys  ranging  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  old.  A  bat,  a  ball  or  box  of 
candy  would  be  hailed  alike.  It  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  field  to  the  store,  and  a 
crowd  always  came  along  to  see  the  boys' 
prize,  which  induced  extra  cigar  and  soda 
sales. 

Our  store  very  quickly  became  the  store 
with  the  children,  and  children  will  talk  about 
a  store  they  like.  That  was  our  winning  card 
in  solving  the  difificulty  usually  experienced  in 
opening  a  new  store:  how  best  to  let  people 
know  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  there 
for. 


SOME  PILL  EXCIPIENTS. 

P.  I.  Minton,  Plainiield,  N.  J.:  To  make 
pills  of  creosote  carbonate,  use  magnesia  mix- 
ture. The  pill  mass  will  not  crumble.  It  be- 
comes plastic  and  rolls  out  into  pills  readily. 

For  pills  or  capsules  containing  terebene, 
use  powdered  marshmallow  root.  This  excip- 
ient  will  absorb  the  terebene  so  that  it  will  not 
work  out  upon  the  surface  when  the  mass  is 
rolled. 

For  sodium  salicylate  use  honey.  It  will 
not  harden.  For  powdered  extracts  use  con- 
fection of  rose.  For  iron  combinations  use 
glycerite  of  starch.  For  silver  nitrate,  use 
talcum  and  make  a  mass  with  vaselin;  use  no 
organic  substance  as  it  will  oxidize  and  the 
mass  will  soon  turn  black. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  ivhcre  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
aki'ays  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


ANOTHER  VACATION  IDEA. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  see  you  are  going  to  publish  some  articles* 
describing  the  way  druggists  spend  their  vaca- 
tions. I  enclose  three  small  photographs 
which  I  took  last  summer  at  "Camp  Lanac," 
on  Sycamore  Island,  Maryland — up  the  Po- 
tomac River  about  eight  miles  above  Wash- 
ington. 

This  camp  was  composed  of  five  young  men 
from  my  neighborhood  in  Washington.    They 


Mr.  Fuhrmann  and  his  family  at  "  Camp  Lanac  "   on  Sycamore 
Island  in  the  Potomac  river  near  Washington. 


had  two  large,  square  tents  on  an  elevated 
platform  with  a  porch  awning  extending 
across  the  front  of  both,  making  them  very 
dry,  comfortable,  and  convenient.  These  were 
used  for  sleeping  quarters,  while  a  third  tent 
was  utilized  as  a  kitchen  and  a  storeroom  for 
provisions. 

The  young  men  were  employed  in  the  city 
during  the  day  and  went  out  to  camp  every 
evening  after  work.  A  trolley  line  running 
near-by  made  it  convenient  to  the  city.  This 
gave  them  plenty  of  outdoor  air  and  sport  on 
evenings  and  Sundays,  and  still  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  employment.     They  did  their 

*Two  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin.— The  Editors. 


own  cooking.  Canoeing,  fishing,  and  bathing 
are  good  at  this  place.  They  spent  five 
months,  from  May  to  October,  in  this  way 
at  very  little  expense.  Sundays  they  enter- 
tained large  numbers  of  their  friends,  as  one 


A  group  of  visitors  at  the  camp. 

of  the  pictures  will  show^  The  Fuhrmanns 
were  "among  those  present"  on  one  occasion. 
The  picture  of  the  Fuhrmann  family  shows 
that  they  are  no  small  crowd  by  themselves. 
A  very  enjoyable  day  was  had  with  our 
friends,  and  we  thought  this  a  very  unique 
w^ay  of  spending  the  summer. 

Of  course  many  druggists  do  not  have  their 
business  sufficiently  well  organized  to  permit 
them  to  be  away  so  much,  but  I  thought  the 


•-r'd<# 


After  dinner  everybody  turned  in  and  helped  scour  the  pots  and 
pans! 

plan  might  suggest  ideas  to  others  that  would 
work  out  well  for  them. 

The  day  being  cloudy,  the  pictures  do  not 
show  up  very  clearly. 

Washington,  D.  C.         ChaS.  J.  FuHRMANN. 
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A  CLEVER  RUSE. 

To  the  Editors: 

Druggists  in  the  United  States  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  occasionally  the  victims  of 
"sharpers."  In  Sydney  recently  a  great  many 
members  of  the  trade  have  been  caught  nap- 
ping by  a  trick  played  on  them  by  a  very  clever 
rascal.  Apparently  he  is  a  morphine  subject. 
He  proceeds  in  the  following  way:  He  first 
secures  a  four-ounce  bottle  of  Collis  Brown's 
Chlorodyne.  Having  emptied  it,  being  very 
careful  not  to  damage  the  wrapper  or  seal,  he 
refills  it  with  water,  replacing  the  wrapper 
and  seal  very  carefully. 

With  the  package  up  his  sleeve,  he  enters 
the  pharmacy  and  asks  for  a  four-ounce  bottle 
of  chlorodyne.  When  it  is  handed  him,  he 
inquires  the  price,  appears  to  hesitate  whether 
he  will  take  it,  and  then  asks  about  something 
else,  possibly  a  doctor's  telephone  number,  or 
address,  or  some  other  question  which  will 
distract  the  attention  of  the  druggist.  He 
then  does  the  quick-change  act,  placing  on  the 
counter,  or  show-case,  the  bottle  which  he  has 
filled  with  water,  slipping  the  druggist's  prop- 
erty into  his  pocket. 

By  the  time  the  druggist  has  come  back  to 
renew  his  conversation,  he  has  made  the 
change.  Having  obtained  what  he  wants,  he 
makes  some  excuse  for  not  taking  the  bottle, 
or  perhaps  says  he  will  take  it,  but  must  go 
out  and  get  the  money  for  it,  or  asks  that  it 
be  wrapped  up,  and  he  will  call  again  for  it. 
He  then  makes  his  exit,  and  that  is  the  last 
seen  of  him.  In  some  instances  he  has  been 
so  quick  that  it  has  only  been  necessary  for 
him  to  have  the  druggist  look  out  of  the  door, 
or  turn  around.  After  this  smooth  gentleman 
leaves  the  store,  the  pharmacist  naturally 
either  wraps  the  package  or  puts  it  back  on 
the  shelf.  If  the  former,  when  it  is  not  called 
for  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  unwrapped,  and 
put  back  into  stock.  The  druggist  does  not 
know  he  has  been  victimized  until  some  one  to 
whom  he  has  sold  the  bottle  containing  the 
water  brings  it  back  and  abuses  him. 

This  may  be  an  old  trick  in  America,  but 
it  is  a  new  one  in  Sydney,  and  strange  to  say 
has  been  practiced  on  a  great  many  druggists 
here.  One  can  imagine  the  disgust  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  watered  bottle  when  he  wishes  to 
use  the  chlorodyne,  and  finds  nothing  in  it 
but  water.    In  some  cases  it  has  taken  a  lot  of 


talk  to  convince  the  buyer  that  it  was  not  the 
druggist  who  did  the  substituting. 

Possibly  this  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  and  the  trick  may  be  new  to  a  great 
many  of  them.  Having  been  in  business  my- 
self in  America  for  about  forty  years,  and  not 
having  come  across  this  trick,  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  new  one  on  some.         Jno.  H.  Allen. 

Sydney,  Australia. 


SOME  BODEMANNIAN  REMINISCENCES. 

To  the  Editors: 

When  you  get  to  be  three  score  and  over 
(like  me!)  you  will  indulge  in  reminiscences 
(like  me).  You  have  had  more  or  less  in  the 
Bulletin  during  the  last  two  or  three  months 
about  tinct.  ferri  pomat.  I  have  looked  up 
that  first  contribution  of  mine  to  the  technical 
press  in  1863.  This  product  enjoyed  quite  a 
run  at  that  time  as  a  mild  iron  preparation. 
The  old  way  of  making  it  took  about  six 
months.  My  preceptor  (a  grand  old  man  in- 
deed if  he  was  not  a  Ph.G.)  made  me  experi- 
ment with  the  berries  of  Sorbits  ancuparia, 
which  are  rich  in  malic  acid.  Then,  instead 
of  soaking  the  metallic  iron  in  the  malic  juice, 
the  foxy  old  fellow  made  me  dissolve  freshly 
prepared  ferric  hydrate  in  the  juice — and  the 
trick  was  done  in  as  many  hours  as  it  had 
taken  months  before! 

As  I  have  intimated,  my  preceptor  was  a 
practical,  self-educated  man,  and  he  was  full 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  The  German 
apprentice  is  cooped  up  in  the  den  without 
any  time  off  except  every  other  Sunday.  He 
sleeps,  eats  and  works  in  the  same  house — no 
breath  of  air — no  let  up.  Contrary  to  this, 
however,  when  summer  came  along  our  boss 
chased  us  out,  right  after  the  midday  dinner, 
about  once  a  week.  His  instructions  would 
be :  "Go  into  the  woods,  boys,  pick  up  flowers 
and  plants,  and  have  a  good  time.  Call  on 
Farmer  Butterschmidt,  who  deals  with  us, 
show  him  some  attention,  and  he  will  set  up 
fresh  eggs  and  butter  as  a  lunch  for  you." 

The  next  day  we  had  to  classify  the  plants 
gathered.  Botany,  the  nightmare,  was  made 
easy  and  pleasant ! 

As  a  general  thing  the  German  apprentice 
in  1863  received  no  salary.  He  got  his  food 
and  his  lodging  as  a  reward  for  his  hard 
work.     My  case  was  an  exception.     I  got  50 
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thalers  for  the  four  years  because  Bremer- 
haven  was  full  of  confederate  vessels  during 
the  blockade,  and  because  I  had  picked  up 
enough  English  in  my  Hamburg  school  to 
take  care  of  that  trade. 

Chicago,  111.  WiLHELM   BODEMANN. 


ADVERTISING  SCHEMES:  WHAT  KIND  PAY? 

To  the  Editors: 

Does  advertising  pay?  I  mean  strictly 
ethical  advertising,  where  no  special  price  in- 
ducements are  offered. 

I   submit   several    sample   ads.    which   w^ere 


f)im£ai^  fiim^c^ 


YOU  cinnot  tell  by  looking  at  «h» 
bottle  whether  your  preecription  h»« 
been  correctly  compwjnded   or  not. 

CONFIDENCE  in  the  DISPENSER 
It  whet  you  muet  rely  upon.  Your 
physician  will  tell  you  we  are  worthy 
of  that  confidence. 

Bring  ui  your  next  Preicription. 

GIESBURG'S 

PHARMACY 

SEVENTH    AND    MINNESOTA. 


We  Do  Not  Advise 

the  use  of  patent  medtclnee.  If 
you  are  tick  you  had  better  consult 
the  family  phyeician.  Bring  us  ths 
prescription  where  it  will  be  com- 
pounded by  men  of  over  twenty 
years  experience  In  the  drug  bus!' 
nets. 

GIESBURG'S 

PHARMACY 

SEVENTH  ANO  MINNESOTA. 


^MiMtmi  ^JtkAmi 


run  in  our  daily  paper  for  weeks  at  a  time 
and  which  have  not  produced  the  desired  re- 
sults. Neither  have  they  brought  any  letters 
or  words  of  commendation  from  the  local 
physicians,  although  all  our  efforts  were  made 


f^im^af^   fiimS<^ 


Our  One  Aim  and  Ambition 


to    have    al)    of    • 
ite,       fr«sh       and 
rcngth. 
That    t 


ur    m*dicE-nea 
of     atandard 


inly  kind  of  medt- 
•  nes  vhat  cure  and  that  is  the 
only  kind  you  want,  and  if  you  will 
bring  your  pretcrjptioni  here,  that 
ii  the  only  kind  you  wiM  get. 
FOR  EXPERT  MEDICINE  SER- 
VICE  COME   TO 

GIESBURG'S 

PHARMACY 

SEVENTH   AND  MINNESOTA. 


IF  YOU  ARE 
SICK 

the  best  thing  you  can  do  It  to 
call  on  your  phytici^in  and  tell 
him  your  troubles.  Let  him  pre- 
scribe for  you,  and  then  if  you 
want  to  get  what  he  has  ordered, 
bring  us  your  prescription.  We 
don't  substitute  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  centf  extra  profit.  Our  prices 
are  right,  too.  We  want  your 
trade  and  mean  to  get  it  by  giving 
you  the  best  goods  for  the  least 
money. 

GIESBURG'S 

N.    E.  Cer.   7th    and    Minneeota. 


^JtkBmi    ^oriMi^ 


in  their  behalf.   The  seed  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  barren  soil. 

For  years  I  used  to  run  ads.  in  church  di- 


rectories, programmes,  etc.,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "no  liquors  were  sold  in  my 
store,"  and  although  I  was  about  the  only 
druggist  who  could  claim  that  distinction  in 
this  city,  no  preacher  ever  congratulated  me 
upon  that  point.  The  only  w^ay  to  reach  the 
public's  heart  is  through  its  pocketbook.  If 
you  have  any  special  inducements  to  offer,  ad- 
vertise.    If  you  haven't,  don't. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas.  J.   W.   GlESBURG. 


LAST     WILL     AND     TESTAMENT     OF     THE 
GROUCHY   DRUGGIST. 

To  the  Editors : 

Now  that  the  new  school  of  preventive 
medicine  has  announced  the  millennium  of 
drugless  therapy,  I,  who  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies have  grown  old  and  decrepit  in  the  ser- 
vice of  suffering  humanity,  have  seen  fit  to 
make  my  last  will  and  testament  as  I  am  about 
to  depart  from  the  scenes  of  professional  ac- 
tivity. 

To  Father  Time  I  bequeath  all  of  the  long 
hours  spent  in  the  daily  routine,  from  morn- 
ings at  seven  o'clock  until  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
year  in,  year  out,  without  vacation,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  also  the  hours  snatched 
from  sleep  when  responding  to  the  night-bell 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  sport  who  felt 
in  need  of  a  bromo-seltzer  after  a  night's 
revelry. 

To  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States  I  bequeath  all  the  profits  made  during  a 
long  lifetime  on  the  sale  of  postage  stamps,  in 
order  that  he  may  avoid  another  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  without  making 
wealthy  manufacturers  and  jobbers  pay  ad- 
vanced rates  on  the  advertising  pages  of  their 
house  organs;  for  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  these  advertising  pages  not  infrequently 
are  the  best  part  of  the  issues  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  hence  should  be  protected 
like  all  special  interests. 

To  the  aspirants  to  other  callings  I  be- 
queath all  the  liberal  education  which  I  have 
always  begrudged  my  own  apprentices  for 
fear  that  they  might  learn  to  love  their  calling 
rather  than  sweep  the  store,  or  dress  show 
windows  and  wash  bottles,  or  do  such  other 
menial  service  for  which  most  people  engage 
porters  or  "scrub  ladies." 

To  the   future'  student  of  pharmacy  I  be-' 
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queath  the  study,  for  the  mere  love  of  study 
and  truth,  of  all  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
structural  chemistry,  such  as  that  of  the  qui- 
nine molecule,  so  long  sought  after  by  the  re- 
search chemists  of  the  "Farbenfabriken"  of 
the  fatherland,  but  not  found  so  long  as  this 
discovery  might  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. 

And  lastly,  to  my  successor,  the  pharmacist 
of  the  future,  I  bequeath  all  the  scientific  and 
professional  longings  which  I  never  knew, 
and  for  which  I  never  had  any  use  whatso- 
ever, knowing  full  well  that  his  idealism  will 
avail  him  no  more  in  the  battle  of  life  than  my 
pessimism  has  availed  me. 

Pharmakophilos. 


PERMITS    TO    PRACTICE    PHARMACY 
SHOULD   BE   DISPLAYED. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  following  short  communication  was 
read  by  the  writer  at  a  meeting  on  April  25  of 
the  Executive  Board  and  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Pharmacolo- 
gists in  Columbus,  Ohio.  If  you  care  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Bulletin  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  do  so : 

Some  of  the  pharmacists  and  their  clerks 
are  sadly  negligent  in  the  matter  of  comply- 
ing strictly  with  that  portion  of  the  law  that 
pertains  to  the  exposing  of  certificates  issued 
by  the  Pharmacy  Board.  Hence,  I  make  no 
apology  for  addressing  my  fellow  members 
and  officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Pharmacologists  on  this  subject. 

The  law  regulating  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy was  enacted,  first,  for  the  safety  of 
those  needing  drugs  and  medicines;  and  sec- 
ondly, for  the  welfare  of  the  pharmacists 
themselves.  Every  well-meaning  registered 
pharmacist,  whether  possessing  a  "master's" 
or  "assistant's"  paper,  should  post  his  license 
in  a  conspicuous  place. 

He  owes  it  to  his  customers,  and  he  owes 
it  to  himself — to  the  former  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  to  himself  for  his  protection.  To 
prove  the  value  of  the  certificate  when  exhib- 
ited, I  will  cite  an  actual  occurrence  that  came 
under  my  observation  some  years  ago. 

I  was  clerking  in  a  store  in  w^hich  all  cer- 
tificates were  given  such  a  prominent  location 


that  they  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  our 
patrons.  One  day  a  lady  came  into  the  store 
to  have  a  prescription  filled ;  and  as  she  handed 
the  order  for  medicine  to  one  of  the  clerks, 
she  remarked :  "We  have  a  drug  store  near 
our  home,  but  we  do  not  let  our  druggist  com- 
pound our  prescriptions  as  he  has  no  license 
displayed." 

Subsequently  I  learned  that  this  pharmacist 
employed  only  cheap,  unregistered  help.  Per- 
haps that  was  why  he  withheld  his  certificate 
from  public  view.  H  that  be  the  case,  he  de- 
ceived no  one  but  himself. 

The  public  is  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  pharmacy  law,  and  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  know  whether  or  not  the  person  serv- 
ing them  has  complied  therewith. 

Columbus,  O.  ChAS.   H.  Bow^ERSOX. 


MARKING  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  druggists  are  very 
careless  about  marking  prescriptions  when 
they  give  their  customers  a  copy.  I  find  that 
out  of  the  many  prescriptions  I  get,  several 
are  copies  of  the  original  given  by  druggists 
to  their  customers.  People  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  when  one  of  these 
prescriptions  is  presented  to  be  filled  without 
an  N.  A.  R.  D.  mark  on  it,  a  person  is  in 
doubt  about  the  price  formerly  charged. 

Fellow  druggists,  why  don't  you  mark  pre- 
scriptions so  that  other  pharmacists  will  know 
what  you  have  charged? 

Suppose  a  family  moves  into  your  commu- 
nity to  live  and  has  a  prescription  which  I 
have  filled  at  a  certain  price.  If  I  failed  to 
mark  it  and  you  fill  it  and  charge  a  few  cents 
more,  you  lose  that  family's  trade.  For  they 
believe  you  to  be  a  high-priced  man  and  go  to 
the  other  store  to  trade,  although  you  may  not 
have  charged  an  unreasonable  price.  Little 
things  like  this  degrade  the  drug  business. 

I  find  many  prescriptions  with  druggists' 
private  marks  on  them,  but  if  they  would  only 
use  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  mark  instead,  we  drug- 
gists would  know  what  had  been  charged. 
Let  us  make  an  effort  to  mark  our  prescrip- 
tions and  thereby  try  to  uplift  the  drug  busi- 
ness some  day  to  a  profession, 

Bridger,  Mont.  S.   E.   HuGHES. 
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HE  NEEDED  HELP. 
to  the  Editors : 

You  have  had  a  lot  of  curiosities  in   the 
luLLETiN,  but  I  am  sending  you  one  which 


not   to   be   sneezed   at.      Did   he   get   the 
Slixir?"'     He  certainly  did.  p.  C.  W. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editors : 

"The  greatest  ever"  is  about  the  only  ex- 
pression in  your  "language"  which  I  can  find 
to  cover  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
Your  journal  is  very  interesting  and  readable, 
although  many  of  the  methods  used  for  get- 
ting and  keeping  trade  as  advocated  by  phar- 
macists on  your  side  would  hardly  suit  over 
here.  David  W.  Robb. 

Scotstown,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  always  liked  your  journal  and  think 
it  one  of  the  cleanest  published. 

W.  C.  Bender^ 

Pres.  Missouri    Pharmaceutical 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Association. 

*  *      * 
To  the  Editors : 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Bulle- 
tin^ so  you  may  send  it  for  a  couple  of  years 
anyway.  Kolsch''s  Pharmacy. 

Leadville,  Colo. 

*  *      * 

To  the  Editors: 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  the  best  drug  jour- 
nal that  comes  to  my  desk! 

Deepwater,  Mo.  J.  M.  MarMADUKE. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


AN  INCOMPLETE  STATEMENT. 

A  California  druggist  submits  a  statement 
of  his  business  for  1910.  He  adds:  "Will 
you  please  tell  me  how  we  stand  including 
gross  and  net  gain  or  profit,  percentage  of 
profit,  cost  and  expense?  The  figures  have 
been  given  to  two  bookkeepers  with  as  many 
results.     Their  opinions  vary." 

Inventory,  1909  $  3,677.37 

Inventory,    1910    4,200.68 

Fixtures,    10%    depreciation...! 1,626.11 

Cash    sales    19,656.90 

Accts.   receivable,   less  $50  doubtful 742.94 

Cash  on  hand,  1909 1,504.55 

Cash  on  hand,  1910 618.58 

Bills  payable,  none. 

Note  payable   , 1,600.00 

Cr.   bal.  jobber    , 25.00 

Purchases,    1910    ]  1,187.04 

Transport  charges   323.50 

Cash    discounts     123.49 

Personal  withdrav^^als   3,787.3^ 

Expense  of  doing  business 4,816.97 

One  thing  is  evident,  our  California  friend 
is  spending  a  lot  of  money.  He  drew  out 
$3Y87.39  for  personal  expenditure,  which  puts 
us  in  a  critical  mood  at  the  start.  He  bor- 
rowed $1600  without  telling  us  whether  he 
invested  the  money  in  his  own  business  or  a 
California  fruit  ranch.  Maybe  he  spent  it. 
We  can't  tell  from  the  statement  where  it 
went. 

In  determining  the  profits  for  1910,  we  find 
first  that  the  inventory  increased  from 
$3677.37  to  $4200.68,  or  $523.31.  Since  bills 
payable  and  bills  receivable  are  not  given  for 
1909,  we  shall  have  to  assume  that  they  are 
the  same  as  those  of  1910.  Next  subtracting 
the  purchases  from  the  sales  ($19,656.90 — 
$11,187.04)  =  $8469.85.  Deducting  the 
freight  charges  which  properly  enter  into  the 
cost  $8469.85  — $323.50  =  $8146.35  gross 
profit. 

Subtracting  the  expenses  from  the  gross 
profit,  $8146.35— $4346.32=$3800.03.  No- 
tice we  omitted  from  expenses  one  item  which 
was  charged  there,  namely,  $470.65,  the  in- 
terest on  the  investment.  But  the  cash  on 
hand  shrunk  from  $1504.55  in  1909  to 
$618.58  in  1910,  a  shrinkage  of  $985.97.  Sub- 
tracting    $985.97     from     $3800.03     we     get 
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$2814.06.  Adding  the  increase  of  inventory 
$2814.06+  ($4200.68— $3677.37)=  $3337.37 
net  earnings  of  the  store  during  1910. 

Dividing  the  gross  profits  by  the  total 
sales,  $8146.35-H$19,656.90,  equals  41.44  per- 
centage of  gross  profit.  This  is  exceedingly 
large.  Subtracting  the  expenses  from  the 
gross  profits  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
sales  ($8146.35  —  $4816.97)-^  $19,656.90  = 
16.93  per  cent  net  profit.  Subtracting  16.93 
from  41.44  we  find  the  percentage  of  expense 
to  be  24.51. 


WHERE  IS  HE  AT? 

"G.  K.  A."  submits  the  following  details 
about  his  business  and  requests  us  to  discuss 
them : 

Assets    $4870.91 

Liabilities    2850.45 

Difference    2020.46 

Stock  in  trade 2212.81 

Amt.  goods  purchased  5524.50 

Cash  sales    8144.05 

Furniture    1795.00 

Freight    24.51 

Postage    34.64 

Rent    240.00 

Light  account 42.50 

Interest    69.76 

Wages    972.50 

Other  expenses 232.00 

Manager's  salary  1075.00 

This  man  appears  to  be  considerably  in  debt. 
His  liabilities,  $2850.45,  exceed  his  own  equi- 
ties in  the  business,  $2020.46.  While  the  as- 
sets are  there  to  offset  his  indebtedness,  it  is 
very  evident  that  G.  K.  A.  is  doing  business 
largely  on  the  other  fellow's  money.  If  hard 
times  should  come  along  and  his  creditors 
were  to  say  "Pay  up,"  where  would  he  be? 
Our  friend  might  find  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  young  proprietor  who  tries  to  do  busi- 
ness on  the  jobber's  capital. 

Our  correspondent  says  his  assets  are 
$4870.91,  his  liabilities  $2850.45,  which  makes 
his  equities  in  the  business  $2020.46.  But  in 
detailing  his  assets  he  shows  items  of  stock 
amounting  to  only  $2212.81  and  furniture 
$1795.00,  making  a  total  of  $4007.81  instead 
of  $4870.91  as  given  in  the  statement.  De- 
ducting his  liabilities  from  $4007.81,  his  net 
worth  is  $1157.36.  This  shows  a  discrepancy 
of  $863.10. 

Allowing  that  the  figures  submitted  cover 
the  results  of  a  year's  operations  ending  on  a 


specific  date,  unless  we  have  a  list  of  figures 
covering  similar  items  on  the  same  date  of 
the  year  previous,  we  cannot  tell  the  accretions 
or  profits.  We  can  tell  the  man's  worth,  but 
not  his  profits.  Thus  we  are  not  able  to  tell 
how  good  are  his  prospects  of  paying  off  his 
indebtedness. 

We  can't  determine  the  profits  by  subtract- 
ing the  purchases  from  the  sales  because  we 
do  not  know  whether  all  the  goods  bought 
were  actually  sold. 

This  statement  only  emphasizes  the  need  of 
having  complete  data  for  the  beginning  as 
well  as  the  end  of  a  year's  business,  if  one 
expects  to  tell  much  about  his  progress. 


A   MICHIGAN   DRUGGIST'S   STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Michigan  druggist  which  he  submits 
for  our  comments: 

Inventory  April  1,  1910 $1932.04 

Inventory  April   1,  1911 2877.03 

Merchandise  bought  during  the  year 2595.72 

Cash  sales  for  the  year 3900.00 

Total   freight  charges 41.89 

Total  cartage  charges 12.22 

Store  expenses  for  the  year 50.48 

Bills  paid  in  cash 29.64 

Advertising  account    19.45 

Cash  taken  from  till 234.14 

Goods  taken  from  store 23.52 

Cash  for  personal  use 199.34 

(Last  three  being  household  expenses.) 

Cash  paid  for  lumber 14.51 

Insurance    : 103.62 

Revenue  tax   25.00 

Taxes    20.26 

Merchandise  paid  for  but  not  on  hand 23.85 

This  last  item  vv'as  inventoried  in  the  fixtures 

at  the  regular  retail  price 35.00 

Total  checks  drawn  for  all  purposes $3914.40 

In  discussing  this  statement  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  arithmetical  calculations 
as  they  are  very  plain  in  their  meaning. 

Inventory,  4/1/10   $1932.04 

Bought  during  the  year 2595.72 

Bought  for  cash 29.64 

Gross  merchandise   $4557.40 

Inventory,   4/1/11    $2877.03 

Merchandise  sold    $1680.37 

Expenses : 

Freight    $  41.89 

Cartage    12.22 

Store  expenses   50.48 

Advertising    19.45 
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Lumber    14.51 

Rent    8.00 

Insurance    103.62 

Taxes    45.26 

$  295.43 
Adding   salary    1000.00 

Total  expenses  $1295.43 

Personal  expenses : 
$234.14 
23.52 
199.34 


$457.00  included  in  salary. 

Receipts    $3900.00 

Expenses    1295.43 

Net   receipts    $2604.57 

Merchandise  sold   1680.37 

Net  profits   $924.20 

This  net  profit  is  too  large.  Let  us  check 
up  his  total  cash  payments  to  see  where  the 
trouble  is: 

Merchandise  bought   $2595.72 

Net  store  expenses 295.43 

$2891.15 
Personal  cash    199.34 

Total  payments    $3090.49 

Thus  he  only  accounts  for  $3090.49,  when 
he  claims  having  drawn  checks  for  $914.40. 
Take  off  the  difference  of  $900  and  he  is  only 
making  a  bare  living. 

Some  bills  payable  must  have  been  omitted 
from  his  statement.  Even  if  he  has  a  $2000 
building  and  a  $3000  stock,  his  whole  invest- 
ment is  only  $5000.  To  make  a  net  profit  of 
i^924  over  and  above  a  salary  of  $1000  with 
a  small  investment  like  this  is  practically  im- 
possible. 


A  TEXAS   BUSINESS. 


One  of  our  readers  says  that  his  business  is 
"very,  very  profitable."  While  we  take  his 
word  for  it,  the  statement  submitted  doesn't 
prove  it.    He  writes : 

"My  stock,  including  all  the  fixtures,  the 
safe,  and  desk,  amounts  to  $2100.06.  The 
only  help  I  had  was  a  boy  who  began  work  on 
June  1  and  continued  to  September  15,  when 
he  was  taken  sick  and  quit  for  the  year. 

'T  make  a  pretty  full  line  of  'my  own'  prep- 


arations, and  my  profit  is  very,  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

"My  low  rent  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  I  rented  a  building,  then  sublet  two-thirds 
of  it,  thus  reducing  my  own  rent  to  $12.50. 
My  storeroom  is  12x30  feet. 

"This  is  a  town  of  12,000,  with  five  other 
drug  stores,  four  of  which  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  town.  I  advertise  mine  as  the  'One- 
Half  Drug  Store.'  Traveling  men  frequently 
tell  me  that  I  have  the  'best  thing  in  town.'  " 

CASH    SALES    AND    EXPENSES    FOR    1910. 

Rent     $150.00 

Clerk     175.00,  3^/^  mos. 

Light 75.00 

Phone     36.00 

St.   tax    12.00 

Ins 30.00 

$478.00 

Stock,  including  all  fixtures $2100.00 

Sales    $8187.00 

On  the  face  of  things  this  proprietor  is  a 
hustler.  His  stock,  even  including  fixtures,  is 
only  $2100,  while  his  sales  amount  to  $8187. 
He  is  turning  his  capital  over  about  four 
times  a  year,  which  is  doing  remarkably  well. 
Two  or  three  times  are  considered  satisfac- 
tory. That  he  is  certainly  selling  goods  is 
very  evident,  but  at  what  price?  Anybody 
can  give  goods  away  or  roll  up  a  large  volume 
of  business  by  selling  closely.  Without  the 
purchases  we  can't  tell  from  the  sales  whether 
our  correspondent  is  making  a  profit.  He  may 
be  losing  money  for  all  we  know. 

His  expenses  are  small.  They  total  only 
$478.00.  Dividing  this  by  the  sales,  $8187, 
to  find  the  percentage  of  expense,  we  get  5.8, 
which  is  too  low  to  be  correct.  Several  ex- 
penditures must  have  been  omitted.  Even  if 
we  add  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  manager's 
salary,  we  get  only  18  per  cent  and  a  fraction, 
which  is  still  so  small  as  to  make  us  suspicious 
that  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 


A  Bombay  magazine,  Indian  Education,  gives  some 
fresh  specimens  of  Babu  English.  Of  one  schoolmaster 
a  pupil  wrote  this  description:  "He  was  a  stern-faced 
peddlegog."  Another  writer  says  that  a  certain  official, 
"a  nice  majestic  gentleman,  inhabits  a  most  pompous 
bungalow."  An  essay  on  "The  Town  in  which  I  Live" 
closes:  "And  we  bewholed  the  hole  phermament  of 
heavens  and  stars  and  the  school  sticking  reflected  up- 
side down  in  the  pond  errected  by  our  worthy  Collec- 
tor."— Tfoy  Times. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN, 


"NO    SODA    LIKE    WIECHMANN'S." 

By  F.  G.  Ebner. 

"And  ye  shall  know  the  truth"  is  a  biblical  excerpt, 
which  holds  good  with  those  who  partake  of  the  soda 
water  dispensed  by  Wiechmann  Brothers,  two  "live 
wires"  who  operate  an  apothecary  shop  in  Wausau, 
Wis.  Wausau  is  a  town  of  17,000,  but  from  what  you 
see  of  the  place,  it  impresses  one  as  a  hummer  from  a 
business  view-point.  Considering  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
wide-open  town  where  plenty  of  Milwaukee's  favorite 
beverage    is    dispensed,    the    Wiechmann    boys    found 


Two  inside  pages  of  the  Wiechmann  booklet. 


there  were  a  great  many  people  who  didn't  drink  beer 
when  they  could  get  good  soda,  or  could  not  drink 
beer  because  their  physician  advised  not  to,  or  be- 
cause their  digestive  organs  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  The 
Wiechmann  boys  "got  busy."  When  the  Wiechmann 
boys  "get  busy,"  it  means  something. 

One  of  the  boys  went  over  to  the  display  rooms  of 
some  of  the  big  soda  fountain  concerns.  Within  two 
weeks  after  March  1  they  had  a  big  sanitary  soda- 
water  fountain  smiling  at  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  entered  the  portals  of  this  striking  pill  shop. 

While  the  soda  fountain  was  being  installed,  they 
called  in  several  printing  establishment  representatives, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  "a  little  soda-fountain 
drink  booklet"  was  evolved  which  beats  anything  ever 
concocted  by  an  Elbert  Hubbard  or  any  other  literary 
genius  not  excepting  any  one. 

It  was  a  pretty  piece  of  printing.  The  cover  was 
green.  The  inside  pages  were  white  with  a  greenish- 
blue  mottled  effect.  The  type  throughout  was  black. 
We  are  reproducing  two  of  the  inside  pages  showing  a 
part  of  the  soda  menu.  In  dimensions  the  booklet  was 
4  by  6J^  inches.  The  booklet  certainly  brought  business 
to  the  fountain. 

While  the  Wiechmann  boys   say  they  never  took  a 
literary  course,  they  are  right  there  when  it  comes  to 


putting  out  something  nifty  or  tasty,  whichever  they 
prefer.  Being  of  Irish  descent  they  chose  green  as 
the  color  scheme  of  a  six-page  snappy  booklet. 

From  the  text,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  town 
boosters.  They  don't  forget  to  say  that  Wausau  is 
the  greatest  town  in  the  country.  The  store  itself  rep- 
resents the  personality  of  the  men  behind  it.  Little 
signs  call  attention  to  various  articles  for  sale.  With 
their  good,  up-to-date  soda  concoctions,  polite  and 
quick  service,  they  have  won  over  many  people  who 
never  drank  soda.  They  "have  made  the  resident 
people  of  Wausau  realize  that  there  is  another  thirst 
quencher  besides  the  "flowing  bowl"  of  the  rathskeller. 


"BANANA  SPLITS." 


We  know  that  soda  dispensers  are  interested  in 
"banana  splits"  for  the  reason  that  one  or  two  recipes 
for  this  dish  were  contributed  to  our  recent  soda 
formula  contest.  The  International  Confectioner  for 
April  has  a  rather  comprehensive  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  name  'banana  split'  includes  the  sundaes  which 
have  as  their  base  a  banana,  peeled,  and  then  split  in 
two  lengthwise.  These  are  served  in  some  oblong 
dish.  The  old-fashioned  bone-dish  makes  a  very  at- 
tractive service.  Some  use  a  small  platter,  but  they 
are  rather  too  shallow.  The  fountain  houses,  many  of 
them,  have  an  oblong  glass  dish,  with  dipper  sides, 
which  makes  a  very  neat  service.  In  selecting  a  dish 
to  be  used,  much  taste  may  be  displayed,  and  either 
glass,  china,  or  silver  may  be  used.  When  these  banana 
sundaes  are  properly  and  neatly  served,  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  make  good  sellers ;  and  they  should 
bring  a  good  price. 

"But  in  some  stores  where  ice-cream  soda,  etc.,  is 
sold  for  five  cents,  the  banana  split  is  sold  at  ten  cents. 
Where  this  is  done,  some  use  only  one-half  of  the 
banana,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  whole  small  one.  But 
we  do  not  advise  the  sale  of  these  combinations  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents ;  and  many  of  them  should  bring 
twenty  cents.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
fancy  sundaes  can  be  made  to  produce  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  to  do  this  you  must  obtain  fifteen  cents  for 
these  fancy  combinations,  where  you  charge  ten  cents 
for  the  plain  dish  of  ice  cream.  In  the  following  for- 
mulas, where  the  expression  split  banana  is  used,  it 
refers  to  a  banana  that  is  peeled,  split  in  two  length- 
wise, and  then  placed  in  the  dish. 

BANANA     SUNDAE,     PLAIN. 

Place  two-  No.  20  mounds  of  vanilla  ice  cream  close 
together  on  a  split  banana,  and  cover  with  whipped 
cream  so  as  to  make  an  oblong  mound.  Sprinkle  the 
whipped  cream  with  grated  sweet  chocolate  and  drop 
a  maraschino  cherry  in  the  center. 

BANANA    BEST. 

At  one  end  of  a  split  banana  put  a  No.  20  mound 
of  vanilla  ice  cream,  and  at  the  other  a  No.  20  mound 
of   strawberry    ice    cream.      Over    each    mound    of   ice 
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cream  pour  some  cherry  syrup  and  top  with  a  cherry. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  wahiut  meats  and  put  a  small 
ladle  of  whipped  cream  between  the  mounds  of  ice 
cream,  and  top  with  a  green  and  a  red  cherry. 

BANANA   FRUIT  AND   NUT   SUNDAE, 

At  each  end  of  a  split  banana  place  a  No.  20  mound 
of  vanilla  ice  cream.  Between  the  mounds  put  a  por- 
tion of  whipped  cream,  and  top  it  with  a  maraschino 
cherry.  Around  it  drop  a  few  slices  of  citron.  Cover 
one  of  the  mounds  of  ice  cream  with  chopped  mixed 
nuts,  and  the  other  with  chopped  mixed  fruit,  or  a 
good  fruit  salad. 

BANANA    FRUIT    SUNDAE. 

At  either  end  of  a  split  banana  place  two  No.  16 
cones  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  Over  each  cone  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  crushed  fruit.  The  same  fruit  may 
be  poured  over  both  cones,  or  a  different  fruit  over 
each,  to  suit  the  taste.  Place  a  portion  of  whipped 
cream  in  the  center,  and  top  with  a  cherry. 

BANANA   NUT   SUNDAE. 

On  a  split  banana  place  two  No.  20  mounds  of  ice 
cream,  putting  a  spoonful  of  chopped  nut  meats  be- 
tween the  mounds  of  ice  cream.  Over  each  mound  of 
cream  pour  a  different  crushed  fruit.  Crushed  cherries 
and  pineapple  make  a  good  combination,  or  a  portion 
of  whipped  cream  may  be  placed  in  the  center  and 
some  nut  dressing,  such  as  maple  pecan,  or  chocolate 
walnut,  poured  over  one  of  the  mounds  of  ice  cream. 

BANANA    SUNDAE    A    LA    DELMONICO. 

Place  a  small  fern  on  an  oblong  dish,  and  lay  a 
split  banana  on  it.  On  the  banana  place  two  No.  20 
mounds  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  Over  one  of  the  mounds 
pour  some  chocolate  syrup,  and  over  the  other  pour 
some  coffee  syrup,  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 


TWO  ORIGINAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Two  formulas  for  novelties  at  the  fountain  have  been 
contributed  by  readers  of  the  Bulletin  : 

FROZEN  TAFFY. 
(VV.  T.  Beam,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.) 

Here  is  a  ready  seller: 

Pure  cream   1  gallon. 

Maple  syrup    Y2  gallon. 

30  eggs  well  beaten. 

Mix  and  freeze.     Serve  as  ice  cream  at  10  cents. 

This    has   tough   texture,    is   yellow,    and    resembles 
taflfy. 

HEAVENLY  SLUSH. 
(O.  Roy  Steadman,  Toronto,  Ontaria.) 

We  have  had  the  greatest  success  with  a  soda  spe- 
cialty which  we  call  "Heavenly  Slush." 

Maple  walnut  ice  cream  (we  use  a  No.  13  disher). 

Three  or  four  sliced   dates. 

Maple  syrup,   ^  ounce,  poured  over  the  mixture. 

Cover  with  whipped  cream  and  a  few  nuts. 


SODA-WATER  PUBLICITY. 

E.  F.  White,  writing  in  The  Spatula,  offers  some 
helpful  hints  on  the  sale  of  soda  water.  He  says  in 
part: 

In  some  way  the  public  must  be  apprised  of  what 
you  have  in  the  way  of  drinks  and  how  excellent  they 
really  are.  This  bit  of  judicious  self-praise  will  start 
the  public  talking,  and  then  you  must  give  them  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  Have  the  quality  of  your  drinks 
above  question  and  have  them  served  properly,  so 
that  they  will  be  worthy  of  public  praise.  If  you  are 
enthusiastic  and  persistent  in  spreading  the  news  you 
may  be  sure  that  you  will  not  lack  help,  but  just  as 
surely  as  you  stop  your  efforts  the  public  will  stop  talk- 
ing about  your  drinks.  This  class  of  advertising  is 
expensive  and  cannot  be  followed  up  all  the  time,  but 
something  must  keep  things  going  between  these 
printer's  ink  efforts. 

The  next  best  advertising  is  that  which  is  done  on 
the  premises.  An  occasional  window  display  of  some- 
thing that  advertises  your  fountain  is  a  good  idea. 
Much  that  can  be  used  in  this  line  is  of  course  by 
nature  perishable,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  kept  up 
all  the  time.  Nevertheless,  advertising  always  costs 
money  and  one  can  as  well  put  a  dollar  or  two  into 
fruit  for  display  purpose  once  in  a  while  as  into  any- 
thing else.  You  must  not  expect  that  you  can  obtain 
very  much  real  good  advertising  free. 

A  bulletin  board  set  out  on  the  sidewalk  is  made  to 
do  good  service  in  many  places  in  telling  the  public 
that  you  have  soda  and  something  regarding  its  qual- 
ity. By  far  the  most  effective  of  all  local  advertising 
is  the  window  strip  display  announcing  some  of  your 
fountain  creations  with  some  simple  expression  in- 
tended to  convey  its  superiority  over  the  general  run 
of  that  class  of  drinks  such  as  "Our  Delicious  Egg 
Drinks,"  or  "Our  Chocolate  is  unsurpassed."  Do  not 
use  too  many  of  these  strips  at  once.  Use  them  merely 
as  a  means  to  bring  the  public  in  and  tell  them  what 
you  have  after  they  are  at  the  fountain. 

When  the  customer  has  been  drawn  into  your  store 
there  are  various  ways  of  informing  him  of  what  you 
have.  The  menu  card  is  a  good  way.  The  length  of 
menu  and  the  number  of  drinks  must,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  your  location  and  the  size  of  your  fountain. 
In  a  small  store  where  space  is  limited  it  is  best  to 
push  only  the  popular  drinks. 

But  the  menu  at  best  is  slow,  very  few  comparatively 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  over.  What  is  needed 
is  plenty  of  good  plain  neat  signs  about  the  fountain 
announcing  not  only  the  special  and  fancy  drinks  but 
also  the  plain  ones  as  well. 

These  signs  are  valuable.  Don't  be  so  fastidious 
about  the  appearance  of  your  fountain  that  you  don't 
want  them,  but  have  them  just  as  nice  as  you  like. 
Some  fountains  have  more  mirrors  than  they  need; 
some  of  them  might  easily  be  turned  into  lists  of  bev- 
erages. Made  on  the  glass  in  black  and  gold  letters 
they  would  look  very  nice. 

Have  your  signs  so  plain  that  at  a  glance  one  can 
select  something  from  the  list  that  will  suit  him  and 
his  purse.    Always  have  the  price  on  your  signs.   Never 
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try  to  get  the  public  to  order  a  10-cent  drink  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  5-cent  one. 

For  pushing  a  special  drink,  or  for  telling  of  the 
excellence  of  your  chocolate,  package  slips  are  ex- 
cellent. Let  them  be  long,  narrow  slips  with  the 
simple  explicit  wording  in  the  center,  "Smith's  choco- 
late ice  cream  soda — my !  but  it's  good !"  Don't  use 
hackneyed  phrases  in  such  cases.  Branch  out  into  your 
own  language. 


THREE  CHOCOLATE  FORMULAS. 

Last  month  we  printed  many  recipes,  that  were  con- 
tributed to  our  prize  contest  for  the  three  best  soda 
formulas.  Here  are  three  methods  of  making  choco- 
late syrup  that  were  held  out  for  reasons  of  space : 

COLD    CHOCOLATE    SYRUP. 
(R.  J.  Jenkins.) 

In  making  a  chocolate  syrup  it  is  a  very  common 
m.istake  on  the  part  of  dispensers  to  use  vanilla  ex- 
tract. Such  a  flavor  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  choco- 
late but  rather  a  mixture  of  vanilla  and  chocolate. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  chocolate  syrups 
I  know  of: 

Granulated   sugar    48  pounds. 

Cocoa    4  pounds. 

Boiling  water    4  gallons. 

Mix  the  cocoa  and  sugar  well  before  adding  1  gallon  of  hot 
water,  add  water  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  stir  until  the 
mixture  is  entirely  free  from  lumps.  Put  it  on  the  stove,  add  the 
balance  of  the  water  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  but  do  not 
boil. 

CHOCOLATE    SYRUP. 

(J.  W.  Giesburg,  Kansas  City,  Kansas.) 

Cleanliness   and   service  combined  with   pure  syrups 

and  fruits  first,  last  and  all  the  time  tell  the  story  of 


success  or  failure  with  a  fountain.  And  speaking  of 
syrups  stick  a  pin  right  here,  as  chocolate  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  called-for  flavor  at  the  fountain.  Be 
sure  you  have  the  kind  that  "tastes  like  more."  None 
of  our  customers  ever  leave  any  in  the  glass. 

Take  18  ounces  of  powdered  chocolate,  to  which  add 
24  ounces  of  boiling  water,  stir  well  until  perfectly 
smooth,  and  add  J^  gallon  of  hot  syrup.  Stir  until 
there  are  no  lumps,  strain,  and  add  1^  gallons  of  hot 
syrup ;  boil  15  minutes.  When  cool,  add  an  ounce  of 
vanilla  extract  and  strain  again.    "That's  all." 

CHOCOLATE  SYRUP. 
(Lou  E.  Phelps,   East  Smithfield,   Pa.) 

This  chocolate  syrUp  is  a  favorite  with  us : 

Greaseless  powdered  chocolate 2  ounces. 

Granulated  sugar   1  >i  pounds. 

Hot  water    Xy2   pints. 

Vanilla  extract   1  teaspoonful. 

Mix  the  chocolate  and  sugar  in  a  porcelain  or  agate  dish, 
pour  in  the  cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste,  then  add  remainder 
of  the  water,  stirring  to  remove  lumps.  Boil  the  mixture  15 
minutes,  stirring  with  a  wooden  paddle  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
When   cool,  add  vanilla. 


LEMON  BEVERAGES. 

CYCLE  PHOSPHATE. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  glass,  draw  one-half  ounce  of 
lemon  and  one-half  ounce  of  orange.  Add  two  or 
three  dashes  of  phosphate  and  fill  with  carbonated 
water. 

ENGLISH    SHERBET. 

Into  a  ten-ounce  glass,  draw  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  grape  syrup  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
pineapple  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  one- 
half  lemon,  then  fill  with  carbonated  water  and  mix. 


A  Chinese  Establishment.— This  is  the  interesting  building  in  Amoy,  China,  occupied  by  the  Fukien  Drug  Co.,  Ltd. 
graph,  neatly  mounted  on  a  folder,  was  sent  out  with  greetings  to  the  firm's  friends  and  customers. 


The  photo- 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
eproduction   or   comment   in   this   department   of   the 

lULLETIN, 


Ethical  Ad. — 
That  it  pays  even  the  purely  ethical  pharmacist  to 
Ivertise  has  been  the  experience  of  Leonard  A.  Selt- 
ir,  of  Detroit.     Some  time  ago  he  ran  the  following 


Ask  Your  Physician 

In  case  of  illness  in  your  family  the  best  of  medical  at- 
tention and  the  best  in  prescription  service  is  none  too 
good.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  be  absolutely 
certain  about  medicine,  and  the  best  \A^ay  to  be  sure  is 
to  send  all  prescriptions  to  Seltzer's  Professional  Pre- 
scription Pharmacy,  because  your  physician  knows 
that  he  is  certain  to  get  just  the  medicinal  action  that 
he  expects  from  the  remedy  prescribed,  if  the  prescrip- 
tion is  prepared  by  Seltzer. 

Our  Reputation 

We  have  a  reputation,  not  only  locally,  but  all  over 
the  United  States,  for  conducting  the  drug  business 
upon  a  plane  that  is  far  above  that  of  any  Pharmacy  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  do  not  wish  to  appear 
egotistical — we  arc  only  proud  of  the  results  we  have 
secured. 

Our  Policy 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
upon  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  medicines,  and 
to  confine  our  sales  to  medicines,  to  articles  used  in 
their  application,  and  to  such  other  articles  as  are  re- 
quired in  caring  for  persons  needing  medical  attention. 

Our  Prices 

Our  prices  are  always  reasonable — no  higher  than 
should  be  charged  for  the  quality  of  goods  and  the 
high-class  service  we  supply.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  because  we  might  justly  charge  more  than 
our  competitors  that  we  do  so  ;  we  positively  do  not, 
as  we  have  proven  many  times  by  actual  tests. 

For  the  Welfare   of  Your   Family 
We  Solicit  Your  Prescription  Trade 

SELTZER'S    PHARMACY 

PROFESSIONAL  PRESCRIPTIONISTS 

32  ADAMS  AVENUE  WEST    -    -    IN  THE  SHURLY  BUILDING 

Phone  Main  4011 


insertion  in  a  local  newspaper,  using  about  an  eighth 
of  a  page  for  the  copy.  The  ad.  is  of  interest  in  show- 
ing the  arguments  which  a  professional  druggist  of 
Mr.  Seltzer's  type  can  advance  to  customers. 

An  Opening  Day. — 

On  April  15,  Clarke  F.  Hess  of  Norristown,  Penna.. 
had  an  opening  and  souvenir  day.  He  had  just  taken 
over  the  store  from  Joseph  Lowenberg  and  took  this 
means  of  announcing  the  new  ownership. 

The  invitation  consisted  of  a  four-page  folder 
somewhat  larger  than  ordinary  writing  stationery, 
5H  by  8^  inches  in  dimensions.  The  paper  was  blue 
and   the   envelope   of   the    same   color.     At  the   upper 


left-hand    corner    of   the    envelope   appeared   a   catchy 
line. 


Announceinent 

FROM  HESS.  THE  DRUGGIST 

2 1 3  East  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 


The  cover  of  the  invitation  was  simple : 
CLARKE  F.  HESS 
The  Druggist 

Invites  You  to  Attend  His 

OPENING 

and  Souvenir  Day 

Saturday,  April  15,  igii 

at  the  Drug  Store  formerly  owned  by 

Joseph  Lowenberg 
213  East  Main  Street  Norristown,  Penna. 

Bell  Phone  1416-A 

Free  Souvenirs  for  All 

The  inside  pages  held  out  to  readers  several  induce- 
ments. Souvenirs  and  samples  were  offered  free, 
while  several  popular  articles  were  quoted  at  unusually 
attractive  prices. 

A  Good  Cigar  Ad. — 

A  month  or  two  ago  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin  we  reproduced  four  ads.  which  had  been 
gotten  up  for  druggists  by  the  C.  E.  Zimmerman  Co. 


That's  what 
it  surely  is! 

Your  dreamy,  pleasing  satisfaction 
of  a  good  smoke  is  greatest  when 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  a  cigar. 

—  the  sort  you  like.  All  brands  are  carried 
at  this  store.  We  have  your  favorite- 
moist — well  kept— just  ready  to  light  up 
and  enjoy.     Call  in  and  try  one. 

Tobacco  is  a  hobby  of  ours.  We  have  a  slock  of  lobaccos^smok- 
ins!  anJ  chewing— ihal  is  as  well  chosen  and  kept  is  that  of  any  big 
cily  cigar  store.     Your  inspection  is  cordially  invited  todiy. 

Name  and  address  of  store   here 

in  bold  face  typ« 


of  Chicago.  We  are  now  showing  another  one — in- 
tended for  the  exploitation  of  the  cigar  business.  It 
strikes  us  as  a  very  attractive  ad.  and  one  likely  to 
produce  results. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii^le. 


The  Best  Caramel— 

A.  Herzfeld  says  that  the  proper  way  to  produce 
caramel  is  to  first  make  invert  sugar  by  heating  with 
tartaric  acid.  This  invert  sugar  solution  is  then  heated 
in  an  oil- bath  to  boiling  point,  then  ammonia  water  is 
gradually  added  while  the  water  evaporates,  after  which 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  175-180°  C.  until  all  is 
caramelized.  The  caramel  thus  made  is  stated  to  be 
readily  soluble  in  80-per-cent  acid,  nearly  tasteless,  and 
unaffected  by  acids.  It  is  also  nearly  twice  as  strong 
as  commercial  caramels  in  coloring  power. 

The  Arsenic  Antidote. — 

G.  Lockemann  says  that  the  amount  of  arsenic 
which  ferric  hydroxide  will  absorb  depends  upon  the 
amount  present  and  upon  the  temperature.  At  0°  C. 
0.1  milligramme  of  arsenic  requires  150  times  its 
weight  of  ferric  hydroxide,  but  500  milligrammes  re- 
quires only  5.4  times  its  weight.  At  25°  C.  one  and 
one-third  times  as  much  iron  hydroxide  is  required, 
and  at  80°  C.  twice  as  much  as  at  0°  C.  An  excess  of 
sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium  hydroxide  further 
reduces  the  absorbing  power  of  the  iron. 

All  Alike  Legally. — 

O.  Gros  says  that  weak  acids  favor  the  anesthetic 
action  of  cocaine,  eucaine,  etc.,  while  strong  acids  re- 
duce it.  For  instance,  novocaine  bicarbonate  is  five 
times  as  powerful  as  an  anesthetic  as  novocaine  hydro- 
chloride. Cocaine,  novocaine,  eucaine,  alypin,  and 
stovaine  are  about  equal  in  anesthetic  power  as  bases, 
but  their  hydrochlorides  differ  in  power.  Eucaine 
and  stovaine  are  the  most  injurious  to  tissues,  while 
novocaine  is  least  injurious  to  the  tissues. 

Canadian  Enterprise. — 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  saw- 
dust is  soon  to  be  established  in  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
sawdust  is  to  be  digested  with  sulphurous  acid  under  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  and  the  glucose  so  obtained 
fermented.  The  residue  is  said  to  be  of  value  as  a 
cattle  food.  One  ton  of  dry  sawdust  will  yield  30 
gallons  of  94-per-cent  alcohol,  76  pounds  of  acetic  acid, 
and  ^  ton  of  stock  food.  The  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  of  sawdust  per  day. 

The  Evolution  of  Protoplasm. — 

A  Russian  chemist  says  that  there  are  two  forms 
of  protoplasm — "ameboplasm,"  which  is  characterized 
by  ameboid  movements,  requires  oxygen  for  develop- 
ment and  withstands  temperatures  up  to  120°  C,  and 
"mycoplasm,"  which  is  found  in  molds,  bacteria,  etc., 
which  possesses  no  movement,  does  not  require  oxygen, 
and  withstands  temperatures  up  to  200°  F. 

Gentian,  Dried  or  Fermented. — 

Bourquelot  and  Bridel  state  that  gentian  roots  which 
have  been  placed  in  piles  and  allowed  to  ferment  dur- 
ing the  drying  process  lose  the  gentiopicrin,  but  when 


dried  in  an  oven,  or  in  thin  layers,  the  gentiopicrin  is 
preserved.  Gentian  properly  dried  is  not  as  bright  in 
color,  but  is  much  better  medicinally. 

Alcohol  and  Digestion. — 

Petit  says  that  18  per  cent  of  alcohol  conceals  the 
digestive  power  of  pepsin,  but  that  it  does  not  injure 
it  even  on  long  standing.  When  diluted  with  water  the 
original  activity  of  the  pepsin  is  restoied.  The  tests 
were  made  on  a  solution  of  pepsin  6J/2  years  old  and 
containing  18  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

"Hard"  Drinks  vs.  "Soft."— 

Two  German  chemists  find  that  the  drinking  of 
hard  water  produces  better  teeth,  and  probably  stronger 
bones,  than  soft  water.  They  also  state  that  potatoes 
boiled  in  soft  water  lose  most  of  their  salts,  through 
solution  in  the  water,  but  in  hard  water  the  salts  are 
retained. 

Huh?— 

E.  Dorn  has  observed  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
the  ethyl  esters  of  ethoxybenzolaminoalphaethylcinna- 
mic  acid  and  of  cholesterol  propionate  at  varying  tem- 
peratures, and  concludes  that  the  first  have  elongated 
molecules  while  the  latter  are  disk-shaped. 

Vanity  the  Mother  of  Invention. — 

A  galss  mirror  has  been  found  in  a  Roman  burying- 
ground  which  is  believed  to  be  1700  to  1800  years  old. 
It  was  probably  made  to  reflect  by  attaching  lead-foil  to 
the  glass  with  a  resin,  but  the  lead  and  resin  has  now 
combined,  forming  a  resinate  of  lead. 

Theobromoretically. — 

Veley  and  Waller  say  that  theobromine  is  1.8  times 
as  powerful  (toxic)  as  caffeine,  and  that  caffeatanic  or 
tannic  acid  further  reduces  the  toxicity  of  caffeine. 
Caffeine-free  coffee  showed  much  less  toxic  effect  than 
natural  coffee. 

Negro  Chemistry. — 

Sunlight  is  found  to  be  much  more  active  in  chem- 
ical effects  in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  climates. 
In  some  cases  it  produces  chemical  changes  which  do 
not  occur  in  colder  climates. 


BOOKS 


"Christ  the  Healer." 
A  24-page  pamphlet  with  the  foregoing  title  has 
been  issued  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  of 
Chicago.  It  brings  together  some  quite  remarkable 
material  and  some  quaint  pictures  which  have  been 
collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Kremers,  director  of  the 
pharmacy  course  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
Kremers's  researches  into  the  history  of  pharmacy  and 
allied  subjects  are  well  known,  and  he  is  preserving  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  data  which  otherwise  would  be 
buried  and  lost.  We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the 
present  brochure,  but  we  assume  that  copies  will  be 
furnished  for  something  like  25  cents  each. 
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Some  Interesting  Facts  about  Hydrogen  Peroxide.^ 
The   publishers   of  Modern  Pharmacy  have   an  in- 
teresting editorial   in   the  February  issue  on   the  sub- 
,  ject  of  hydrogen  peroxide.     To  quote  in  part : 

"Chemically,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  acidulated  water 
[in  which  hydrogen  peroxide  liquid  has  been  dissolved. 
[Physically  the  water  itself  will  evaporate  just  as  water 
ilways  does  if  given  an  opportunity,  but  with  our 
)roduct  this  evaporation  in  volume  is  not  accompanied 
'by  an  equal  reduction  in  the  content  of  peroxide.  A 
rbottle  when  left  uncorked  will  lose  part  of  its  water, 
[but  upon  assay  will  actually  be  found  to  have  increased 
|its  proportion  of  H2O2  and  will  test  above  standard. 

"One  of  the  rigid  requirements  to  which  our  product 
is  subjected  before  it  .is  bottled  and  placed  on  the 
iiarket  is  an  evaporation  test  carried  out  on  a  steam 
jath  at  85°  C.  for  fourteen  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
"time  the  volume  is  again  made  up  to  the  original 
measure,  and  we  require  that  when  this  is  done  the 
preparation  shall  not  have  lost  to  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  the  peroxide  gas  originally  present.  This  is  a  very 
severe  test  and  we  do  not  find  that  many  peroxides 
will  stand  it. 

"This  proves  again,  what  we  have  so  frequently 
and  so  stoutly  maintained,  that  a  product  carefully 
made  and  effectively  preserved  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acetanilide  is  astonishingly  permanent.  But 
of  course  all  peroxide  will  decompose  in  time.  It  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  takes  place  which  differ- 
entiates the  satisfactory  from  the  unsatisfactory  product. 
"We  repeat,  however,  that  the  best  product  will 
liberate  a  little  oxygen  gas.  This  gas  accumulates  in 
the  open  space  at  the  top  of  the  bottle,  exerts  some 
pressure  on  the  cork,  and  assists  the  process  of  evap- 
oration by  causing  some  of  the  water  to  ooze  out 
around  even  a  tight  cork  if  the  package  is  placed  on  its 
side.  In  order  to  lessen  this  degree  of  pressure,  we 
are  now  marketing  our  pint  packages  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  20-ounce  bottles;  this  affords  a  larger 
space  for  the  liberated  gas,  lessens  the  amount  of 
pressure  on  the  cork,  and  consequently  lessens  also 
the  evaporation  of  the  water." 

Instances  of  the  Utility  of  Acacia. — 

J.  Leon  Lascoff,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Brook- 
lyn Pharmaceutical  Association  on  the  subject  of 
acacia  and  its  uses  in  pharmacy,  cited  several  instances 
where  the  gum  may  be  used  to  advantage.  He  said 
in  part: 

"Frequently  in  practical  dispensing  I  have  found 
the  use  of  acacia  necessary  to  turn  out  a  uniform, 
homogeneous  mixture,  and  to  provide  for  an  equal 
division  of  doses,  as  in  the  following: 

Acid  sodium  oleate 0.1  gramme. 

Acid  salicylic    0.1  gramme. 

Phenolphthalein     0.02  gramme. 

Menthol    0.01  gramme. 

M.  ft.  cap.  mitte  No.  xx. 
Sig. :  One  every  four  hours. 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  proper  mass  of  this  com- 


pound, but  it  may  be  done  as  follows :  Rub  the  menthol 
into  a  fine  powder  and  mix  with  the  salicylic  acid  and 
sodium  oleate.  As  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  liquefy 
add  a  few  grains  of  pulverized  acacia  and  a  few  drops 
of  water,  followed  by  one  drachm  of  sugar  of  milk 
and  the  phenolphthalein,  when  a  nice,  perfect  white 
mass  is  produced,  which  may  be  divided  into  very 
small  capsules. 

Oil  of  turpentine 20  minims. 

Pulverized   acacia    30  grains. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender 1  drachm. 

Spirit   of  chloroform 1   drachm. 

Castor  oil    1  drachm. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2  ounces. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  a  satisfactory  emulsion  cannot 
be  turned  out  with  the  amount  of  acacia  prescribed. 
The  best  way  is  to  make  an  emulsion  of  the  castor  oil, 
using  at  least  double  the  amount  of  acacia,  and  add  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  other  ingredients. 

Camphor    1.0  gramme. 

Anisated   solution    of   ammonia 3.0  Cc. 

Infusion   of   digftalis 180.0  Cc. 

M. 

"Add  a  small  quantity  of  acacia  to  the  camphor  and 
add  the  other  ingredients  in  order." 

Impurities  in  Lime-water. — 

Otto  Muhlhan,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, suggested  an  improvement  in«the  official  method 
of  making  lime-water.  He  claimed  that  the  present 
process  of  agitating  the  slaked  lime  (12  grammes)  with 
400  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  decanting  once  does  not 
rid  the  Hme  completely  of  the  chloride  and  other  sol- 
uble impurities  present. 

He  suggested  that  the  lime  be  thrown  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until  all  chlorides  are 
washed  out;  then  one  may  proceed  according  to  the 
present  formula.  It  were  better  still  to  have  a  purified 
calcium  hydroxide  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  with  tests  of 
purity,  and  then  to  make  the  lime-water  from  this  by 
adding  a  certain  quantity  to  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  decanting  or  filtering. 

Preserving  Glucosidal  Drugs. — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington  branch  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Lewis  Flemer  described  a  method  of 
preserving  plant  drugs  containing  glucosides  which  he 
believed  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Rusby.  This  con- 
sisted in  placing  muslin  bags  containing  freshly  cal- 
cined lime  in  the  container  with  the  drug.  His  expe- 
rience with  this  method  has  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory, and  he  inquired  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
container  used  abroad.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  Switzerland,  where  the  preser- 
vation of  drugs  over  calcined  lime  was  suggested  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  a 
tin  container  with  a  well-fitting  lid  and  a  double  bot- 
tom. In  the  double  bottom  of  this  container  freshly 
calcined  lime  is  placed  and  the  drug  itself  put  in  a 
bottle  not  necessarily  tightly  stoppered,  over  the  lime. 
This  container,  it  was  pointed  out,  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  preserving  the  drug  from  light  as  well  as 
moisture,  and  would  no  doubt  be  practicable  and  advan- 
tageous in  connection  with  drugs  like  digitalis  which 
are  supposed  to  be  readily  decomposed. 
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In  this  new  department  of  the  Bulletin  the  market 
wants  are  indicated  of  those  subscribers  who  are  not 
able  to  find  what  they  desire,  and  who,  are  anxious  to 
be  put  in  touch  with  sources  of  supply.  In  some  in- 
stances we  have  brought  inquirer  and  manufacturer 
together,  but  in  all  cases  it  would  pay  other  manufac- 
turers to  follow  up  the  clues  here  given.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  full  name  and  address  of  any  in- 
quirer to  producers  or  distributors  who  write  us  for  this 
information.  Readers  of  the  journal  on  their  part  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  us  a  description  of  their 
wants:  we  are  anxious  to  make  this  department  as  valu- 
able as  possible  to  them  all. 

Glass  Signs  for  the  Windows. 

49.  W.  Brothers  are  anxious  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  a  concern  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  signs  for  use  on  the  window-panes. 
The  idea  is  to  have  separate  letters  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  spell  different  words  or  phrases.  W.  Broth- 
ers think  these  letters  are  made  of  glass  or  composition, 
and  they  are  used  by  pasting  them  on  the  plate-glass 
front.     The  ones  in*  mind  are  concave  gold  letters. 

Fans  Propelled  by  Gasoline. 

50.  W.  Brothers  also  write  as  follows :  "Do  you 
know  of  a  firm- making  fans  propelled  by  gasoline?  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  company  in  Chicago,  but  I 
have  written  them  on  two  or  three  occasions  without 
getting  any  replies.  If  you  know  where  such  fans  are 
made  and  can  put  me  in  communication  with  the  fac- 
tory we  should  very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy." 

New  Fixtures. 

51.  M.  C.  W.  is  in  the  market  for  a  complete  set 
of  new  fixtures  for  a  branch  store  just  established.  He 
wants  to  be  put  in  touch  with  all  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers.  ^^^^^ 

52.  S.  S.  R.  wants  to  get  one  or  more  cases  like 
those  used  for  Humphrey's  Specifics,  Diamond  Dyes, 
Diola  Dyes,  the  Broncho  Homeopathic  remedies,  etc. 
He  would  appreciate  it  if  manufacturers  of  cases  of  this 
kind  would  write  to  him  and  give  him  quotations  and 
specifications. 

Metallic  Plates  as  Silver  Cleaners. 

53.  J.  J.  D.  writes  as  follows:  "I  understand  that 
there  are  aluminum  plates  now  on  the  market  which 
are  used  as  a  safe  substitute  for  potassium  cyanide  as 
a  cleanser  for  silverware.  This  is  a  new  one  on  me 
as  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  a  great  many  others. 
We  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  this  in- 
formation, and  we  should  like  to  know  where  these 
aluminum  plates  can  be  purchased." 

Metal  Caps  for  Glass  Bottles. 

54.  E.  P.  Mc.  desires  finding  the  manufacturer  of 
the  "Phoenix  cap"  for  glass  bottles  used,  among  other 
manufacturers,  by  the  makers  of  Wright's  Silver  Cream. 
Our  correspondent  would  like  very  much  to  be  put 
in  communication  with  these  people. 


An  Engine  for  Motion  Window  Displays. 

55.  T.  A.  S.  wants  to  know  about  some  man- 
ufacturer or  jobber  who  has  for  sale  a  mechanical 
engine  that  would  run  at  least  five  hours  with  one 
winding.  This  is  to  be  used  for  operating  a  motion 
window  display  requiring  but  little  power.  Our  cor- 
respondent explains  that  he  has  no  water  or  electricity 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  thinks  dry  cells  or  electric 
motors  are  too  expensive  to  use.  Something  like  the 
ordinary  mechanical  engine  would  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  would  do  the  work  if  it  did  not  require 
too  much  winding. 

Machines  for  Filling  Powders. 

56.  A.  S.  W.  wants  to  know  of  reliable  firms  who 
manufacture  machinery  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
powders,  and  machines  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
pills. 

Straw  Dispensers  for  Use  at  the  Soda  Counter. 

57.  The  W.  Drug  Co.  writes :  "About  two  years  ago 
we  purchased  a  patent  straw  case  or  deliverer.  H  we 
mistake  not  we  bought  it  from  some  Chicago  house, 
although  we  believe  the  article  had  been  patented  by 
a  Texan.  We  are  unable  to  locate  the  address  of  the 
makers,  and  are  unable  to  find  them  advertising  the 
affair.  It  is  a  glass  case  with  a  roller  at  the  bottom 
that  delivers  the  individual  straw  as  desired.  If  you 
are  able  to  place  us  in  communication  with  the  manu- 
facturer we  will  appreciate  it,  or  should  you  know  the 
address  of  the  maker  we  would  appreciate  your  having 
them  send  us  two  of  the  affairs  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
We  have  found  the  device  a  saving  in  straws,  as  well 
as  sanitary." 


Policing  Mexico  City  at  Night. — To  those  who 
watch  with  interest  the  struggles  of  American  munici- 
palities over  the  police  problem,  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  may  offer  some 
suggestions.  It  refers  to  the  police  system  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  where  it  is  reported  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory : 

Each  policeman  on  night  duty  starts  out  with  a 
lighted  lantern.  He  places  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  center  of  his  beat 
where  two  streets  intersect.  He  is  forbidden  to  move 
out  of  sight  of  the  lantern.  If  one  requires  the  services 
of  a  policeman,  a  glance  up  or  down  the  street  will 
show  the  gleam  of  a  lantern.  The  policeman  is  always 
near-by.  Encouragement  to  strict  attention  to  duty  is 
provided  by  a  standing  reward  of  $5  to  any  one  who 
will  bring  a  policeman's  lantern  to  a  station-house.  The 
officer  who  loses  his  lantern  is  mulcted  $5,  and  other- 
wise disciplined  to  teach  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
business.  Each  policeman  is  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  persons  living  on  his  beat,  and  he  is  held  ac- 
countable for  failure  to  report  a  case  of  illness.  Mount- 
ed police  patrol  the  outskirts  of  the  ctiy.  At  brief  in- 
tervals through  the  night  every  policeman  sounds  a 
whistle,  which  must  be  replied  to  by  the  man  on  the 
next  beat.  If  no  response  is  forthcoming,  the  rounds- 
man or  another  policeman  goes  to  see  why  the  signal 
is  not  returned. 
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hiformation  is  jriven  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  bytnail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  tnonth  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
ntu7iications. 


Ringworm  Applications. 

H.   G.   H.  asks   us  to  print   formulas   of  ringworm 

applications,  some  for  human  use  and  others  for  cattle. 

For  the  human,  the  following  preparations  are  sug- 

fested.     They  should  be  rubbed  in  well   several  times 

day: 

(1 )  Iodine     2  drachms. 

Potassium    iodide    1   drachm. 

Alcohol    6  fluidrachms. 

Water,   to   make 2  fluidounces. 

(2)  Precipitated  sulphur    1  drachm. 

Ammoniated  mercury    1  drachm. 

Salicylic  acid    40  grains. 

Wool-fat,  hydrous    1  ounce  av. 

Petrolatum     1  ounce  av. 

Unna's  compound  chrysarobin  ointment: 

(3)  Chrysarobin     160  grains. 

Ichthyol     100   grains. 

Salicylic  acid    60  grains. 

Petrolatum    2  ounces  av. 

Ringworm  in  cattle  usually  attacks  old,  underfed 
jnimals  where  stalls  are  poorly  ventilated  and  unclean. 

The  stalls  must  first  of  all  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  aired, 
ind  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  the  affected  parts  of 

le  animal  treated  with  the  following: 

Green  soap 10  ounces  av. 

Water    10   fluidounces. 

Pine  tar 5  ounces  av. 

Heat  on  a  water-bath  until  of  a  uniform  consistency. 

Wash  the  entire  body  of  the  animal  every  two  days 
with  warm  green  soap  solution  (1  to  20),  rinse  with 
warm  water,  and  when  the  animal  is  dry  rub  the  above 
ointment  well  in  under  the  hair. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  directs  this 
treatment :  Remove  all  crusts  by  washing  with  soap  and 
water,  then  apply  acetic  acid,  sulphur  ointment,  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  citrin  ointment  once  a  day.  Qeanse  the 
stable  and  whitewash  it  to  destroy  the  spores  scattered 
by  the  crusts. 


Carpet   Bug   Exterminators. 

G.  L.  O.  writes :  "I  have  quite  a  number  of  calls  for 
something  to  exterminate  carpet  bugs.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  this  pest?" 

This  insect  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  "buffalo 
moth,"  "carpet  beetle,"  and  "carpet  bug." 

Tobacco,  pepper,  camphor,  carbolic  acid,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  have  all  been  recommended  for  destroying 
or  driving  them  off,  but  none  of  these  remedies  seem 
to  be  of  much  avail. 

Benzine,  kerosene,  and  good  insect  powder  appear  to 
be  the  most  efficacious  substances  with  which  to  com- 


bat this  pest.  Carpets  which  are  infested  may  be  soaked 
in  gasoline,  which,  if  of  good  quality,  will  leave  no 
odor  or  stain.  When  the  carpets  are  taken  up  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  pack  all  the  cracks  in  the  floor  with  cotton, 
which  should  then  be  saturated  with  gasoline.  When 
the  larvae  are  found  to  be  injuring  furs  or  clothes  hung 
in  the  closet,  it  would  be  best  to  use  insect  powder. 

It  is  stated  that  the  insects  in  carpets  can  be 
destroyed  by  laying  a  wet  sheet  on  top  of  the  carpet 
and  passing  hot  flat-irons  over  it.  The  steam  thus  pro- 
duced destroys  the  grub.  In  recommending  the  em- 
ployment of  gasoline  the  dangerously  inflammable  na- 
ture of  the  liquid  should  always  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  user  and  necessary  precautions  suggested. 
The  late  Dr.  Riley  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommended  this  treatment : 

Bare  as  many  rooms  as  possible  at  house-cleaning 
time,  and,  after  carefully  removing  all  dust,  spray  ben- 
zine by  means  of  an  atomizer  into  all  of  the  floor 
cracks  and  under  the  baseboards  until  every  crevice 
has  been  reached.  The  carpets,  after  thorough  beating, 
should  be  slightly  sprayed  in  the  same  manner.  Ben- 
zine quickly   evaporates  and   leaves   no  odor. 

Another  method  of  extermination  which  has  been 
recommended  is  fumigation  with  formaldehyde. 


Glue  for  Paper  Pads 
R.  W.  T.  wants  a  preparation  for  printers'  use  to 
glue  paper  pads.    Here  are  a  few: 

(1)  Glue    3  }4  ounces. 

Glycerin    8  ounces. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Pour  upon  the  glue  more  than  enough  water  to  cover  it  and 
let  it  stand  for  several  hours,  then  decant  the  greater  portion  of 
the  water;  apply  heat  until  the  glue  is  dissolved,  and  add  the 
glycerin.     If  the  mixture  is  too  thick,  add  more  water. 

(2)  Glue    6  ounces. 

Alum    30  grains. 

Acetic   acid Y2    ounce. 

Alcohol    \V2  ounces. 

Water    6  J4  ounces. 

Mix  all  but  the  alcohol,  digest  on  a  water-bath  till  the  glue  is 
dissolved,  allow  to  cool,  and  add  the  alcohol. 

(3)  Glue    5  ounces. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Calcium   chloride    1  ounce. 

Dissolve  the  calcium  chloride  in  the  water,  add  the  glue, 
macerate  until  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  and  then  apply  heat 
until  completely  dissolved. 

(4)  Glue    1   pound. 

Glycerin    4   ounces. 

Glucose  syrup 2   tablespoonf uls. 

Tannin   1-10  ounce. 

Use  when  warm  and  allow  the  glue  an  hour  to  dry  and  set 
on  the  pads.     This  can  be  colored  with  any  aniline  dye. 


"Beer  Seed:"    What  is  It? 

W.  R.  M.  is  looking  for  the  recipe  of  a  beverage 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  make.  He  says:  "Since 
I  was  a  boy  65  years  ago  I  have  known  of  a  substance 
resembling  tapioca,  called  'beer  seed.'  It  is  used  by 
the  country  people  of  my  acquaintance  to  make  a 
summer  drink  which  affords  a  substitute  for  milk.  The 
beer  is  made  by  putting  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  'seed' 
in  a  gallon  or  so  of  sweetened  water.  After  a  few 
hours  fermentation  sets  in  and  the  'seed'  increases  in 
number.  What  is  this  'beer  seed'  and  where  does  it 
come  from?" 

This  is  something  of  a  sticker.     The  seed  to  which 
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Pharmacy  Students  Celebrate. — The  21st  anniversary  of  the 
Washington  State  University  was  observed  with  proper  ceremony 
by  the  students  and  faculty.  Members  of  the  Pharmacy  Depart- 
ment took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parade,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  half-tone.  One-fifth  of  all  the  graduates  from  the 
Washington  institution  are  from  the  Pharmacy  Department. 

you  refer  may  possibly  be  kefir  grains.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  dispensatones,  but  are  not  used  much 
in  this  country.  Or  perhaps  the  seeds  are  a  dry  yeast. 
We  are  told  of  a  Russian  beverage  called  quas.  It  is 
made  by  planting  the  crust  of  rye  bread  in  water  pre- 
sumably sweetened,  as  alcohol  develops  later.  Fermen- 
tation sets  in.  The  bread  floats  on  top  of  the  water  for 
a  few  days,  but  later  becomes  laden  with  a  fungus  and 
then  settles  to  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid  is 
used  as  a  beverage. 


Distemper  Remedies. 

P.  P. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary distemper  cure  which  you  mention. 

The  following  remedies  have  been  suggested,  but 
we  hesitate  to  ofifer  them.  The  services  of  a  trained 
veterinarian  are  usually  necessary  to  treat  this  variable 
and  trying  disease : 

DISTEMPER    POWDER. 

Potassium   nitrate    4  drachms. 

Black  antimony   2  drachms. 

Sulphur     1  drachm. 

Fennel,    powdered    1  drachm. 

Mix.  From  10  to  30  grains  of  this  mixture  is  sufficient  for 
a  dose. 

DISTEMPER    PILLS. 

Antimonial   powder    2  54  grains. 

Mercury,    with    chalk 2  grains. 

Dover's   powder    3  grains. 

Quinine  sulphate    1J4  grains. 

Extract  of  nux  vomica %   grain. 

Make  into  one  pill,  one  such  to  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
a   week. 


The  Prospects  for  a  Deaf  Clerk. 

A  drug  clerk  submits  a  rather  pointed  query.  He 
asks :  "What  are  the  prospects  of  a  drug  clerk  who 
is  slightly  deaf?  My  hearing  is  not  so  very  bad,  but  it 
is  somewhat  unpleasant  behind  the  counter  at  times. 
Would  it  hinder  me  getting  a  job  as  prescription  clerk? 
Are  prescription  clerks  in  demand  and  what  salary  do 
they  command?" 

Slight  deafness  would  be  a  handicap  in  a  large  city 
where  people  are  in  a  hurry  and  want  quick  service. 
But  in  a  small  town,  in  a  place  of  not  over  10,000  in- 
habitants, your  chances  are  very  fair.  Be  neat,  be 
courteous,  work  hard,  and  seek  to  make  your  good 
qualities   compensate   for  any  inconvenience  that  your 


impaired  hearing  may  cause.  There  are  any  number 
of  men  practicing  pharmacy  successfully  who  have  the 
very  infirmity  you  mention,  and  they  not  only  com- 
pound prescriptions  but  wait  on  trade  also. 

Prescription  clerks  are  in  demand.    They  earn  from 
50  to  75  dollars  a  month. 


Restoring  Formaldehyde  Solution. 

S.  J.  &  G.  have  been  having  trouble  with  their  for- 
maldehyde solution.  They  write:  "When  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde  becomes  cloudy  and  milky,  quite  a  little 
white  substance  is  formed,  which,  we  understand,  is 
paraformaldehyde.  What  can  be  done  to  restore  its 
former  condition?  Is  the  remaining  liquid  when  sep- 
arated from  the  white  solid  matter  of  any  strength  as 
formaldehyde  solution?" 

We  suggest  warming  the  solution  in  a  bottle  that  is 
loosely  stoppered  for  several  hours  or  until  the  pre- 
cipitate goes  into  solution.  To  filter  out  the  solid 
paraformaldehyde  would  weaken  the  solution. 


Overcoming  a  Dispensing  Difficulty. 

C.  B.  asks :  "What  is  the  best  way  to  compound  one 
ounce  each  of  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  collodion?  Is  there  any  way  of.  preparing 
this  mixture  so  as  to  get  a  decent  looking  result  im- 
mediately?" 

Spirit  of  ammonia  must  be  used  in  place  of  water 
of  ammonia.  A  28-per-cent  spirit  of  ammonia  would 
have  to  be  specially  prepared.  Water  of  ammonia  will 
not  mix  with  collodion. 


Remedies  for  "Chiggers." 

E.  D.  H.  wants  a  preparation  for  the  treatment  of 
screw-worm  bites. 

In  previous  issues  we  have  suggested  chloroform 
and  also  an  ointment  of  menthol  and  methyl  salicylate 
in  a  lanolin  base.  We  understand  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  first  remove  the  insects  mechanically  by 
squeezing  them  out.  Then  the  remedies  are  applied. 
L.  H.  Howard  says  that  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  applied  to  a  chigger  bite  will  instantly  re- 
lieve the  itching. 
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Pharmacy  Students  Celebrate.— This  was  a  gala  event  for 
the  students,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  taken  while  the  parade  was  in  progress.  Professor 
Watt,  head  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  permitted  his  automo- 
bile to  be  used  for  the  occasion. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


POOD  AND  DBiJGS    ^he  Department  of  Agricul- 

ACT  VS.  ture    in    general    and    Dr. 

REMEDIAL  CLAIMS,  ^y-j^^    -^    particular,    have 

been  defeated  recently  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  which  practically  amounted  to 
tests  of  debatable  rules  and  regulations.  From 
the  very  first  the  government  has  declared,  for 
instance,  that  the  misbranding,  clause  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  affected  therapeutic  or 
remedial  claims  as  well  as  statements  regarding 
the  identity  and  content  of  ingredients.  Scores 
of  patent  medicine  manufacturers,  believing 
that  the  government  was  correct,  struck  the 
word  "cure"  out  of  the  titles  of  their  products, 
and  many  changes  were  made  also  in  the  lan- 
guage on  the  label  regarding  remedial  proper- 
ties. 

As  we  reported  briefly  last  month,  however, 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
handing  down  a  judgment  in  the  Johnson  can- 
cer cure  case,  held  that  by  no  possible  con- 
struction could  the  food  and  drugs  act  be 
stretched  to  touch  at  all  upon  the  question  of 
therapeutic  properties.  Justice  Holmes,  who 
wrote  the  decision,  analyzed  the  act  with  some 
care  and  declared  that  Congress  certainly  had 
no  intention  of  applying  the  words  "false  and 
misleading"  to  the  curative  claims  that  might 
be  made  for  products.  As  our  readers  know, 
we  have  also  reported  upon  similar  decisions 
from  at  least  three  of  the  Federal  Circuit 
Courts.  The  last  case  of  the  kind  was  that 
brought  against  the  American  Druggists'  Syn- 
dicate with  reference  to  its  Peroxide  Cream. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  months  ago 
Dr.  Wiley  expressed  the  strong  conviction  that 
not  only  did  the  food  and  drugs  act  outlaw 
exaggerated  therapeutic  claims  made  in  the 
title  or  on  the  package  of  products,  but  also 
outlawed  similar  claims  made  in  the  news- 
paper or  other  advertising  of  these  articles. 
His  technical  point  was,  we  believe,  that  the 
advertisement  was  constructively  a  part  of 
the  label,  and  as  such  was  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law.  A  conference  was 
held  in  Washington  at  which  this  idea  was  ad- 
vocated, and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if 
the  government  won  the  cases  then  pending  it 
would  proceed  to  act  on  this  broader  view  of 
the  law's  application.  The  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  put  a  stop  to  all  that,  and 
will  compel  the  government  in  the  future  to 
limit  itself  to  cases  of  plain  adulteration  or 
where  false  and  misleading  statements  are 
made  regarding  the  character  of  products  from 
a  pharmaceutical  or  chemical  standpoint. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  President  Taft 
has  sent  a  strong  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending that  the  food  and  drugs  act  be  so 
amended  right  away  as  to  include  remedial 
claims  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  if  this  is 
done  the  government  will  for  the  first  time 
have  legal  warrant  for  its  prosecutions  in  this 
direction. 
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Another    contention    which 
OTHER  GOVERN*     ^Ug    o-Qvernment    has    made 

MENT  DEFEATS.  ^.un  ciiuiiciiL     iidb     iiiduc 

from  the  first  is  this,  that  a 
product  could  not  be  given  the  name  of  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  it  unless  that  ingredient 
were  in  the  majority,  so  to  speak,  or  at  least 
present  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  the  pre- 
ponderating element.  This  point  was  also 
raised  in  the  Peroxide  Cream  case,  and  again 
was  the  contention  of  the  government  de- 
feated. The  Federal  Circuit  Court  held,  as  we 
reported  last  month,  that  while  there  was  very 
little,  if  any,  peroxide  present  in  this  cream, 
no  claim  of  any  particular  amount  was  made, 
no  misbranding  was  therefore  perpetrated,  and 
since  peroxide  was  not  one  of  the  substances 
mentioned  in  the  act  it  wasn't  necessary  any- 
way to  give  its  actual  content.  It  of  course 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  particular  in- 
terpretation will  be  supported  by  the  higher 
court.  A  similar  point  was  at  issue  in  the 
Coca-Cola  case,  and  the  Circuit  Court  also 
held  in  that  instance  that  the  title  was  not 
misleading,  and  that  the  product  contained 
enough  of  the  suggested  ingredients  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  name. 

Still  another  contention  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  that  when  one  of  the  listed 
chemicals,  acetphenetidine,  for  instance,  is 
contained  in  a  product,  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance must  not  only  be  printed  on  the  label 
in  the  customary  manner,  but  there  must  also 
be  a  statement  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  acetan- 
ilide.  This  point  was  contested  by  the  Anti- 
kamnia  Chemical  Co.  The  latter  has  won  its 
case  in  both  the  lower  court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Both 
courts  have  held  that  it  is  enough  to  mention 
the  particular  drug  on  the  label,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  compel  any  statement 
of  the  source  from  which  the  drug  is  derived. 


One  or  two  other  positions 

AiMo"?HEX  t^Jf^"  by  the  government  of- 
ficials  have  likewise  been  re- 
jected by  the  courts,  but  after  all  this  is  only 
what  students  of  jurisprudence  have  been  pre- 
dicting ever  since  1906.  They  have  declared 
time  and  again  that  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  in  Washington  had  devised, 
and  was  taking  measures  to  enforce,  regula- 
tions which  were  legislative  in  character,  and 
which  sought  to  read  into  the  law  things  not 


already  there.  Many  of  the  officials  of  different 
States  have  similarly  published  regulations 
not  warranted  by  the  laws  upon  which  they 
are  based,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  recent 
court  decisions,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by 
others  in  cases  now  pending  here  and  there, 
will  clarify  the  atmosphere  and  will  teach  the 
drug  trade  just  what  it  may  expect  from  the 
food  and  drug  laws. 

If  these  laws  are  not  comprehensive  enough 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  amend  and  supplement 
them.  What  we  must  have  is  statutory  laws 
— not  laws  made  by  executive  officials.  If  we 
countenance  the  latter,  we  shall  never  know 
where  we  are  at,  and  any  official  will  find  it 
possible  to  harass  industry  to  an  enormous  and 
embarrassing  extent. 


REGARDING 
PROFITS. 


At  the  meeting  in  Battle 
Creek  last  month  of  the 
Michigan  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  (reported  upon  elsewhere  in 
the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin)  a  very  ani- 
mated discussion  arose  over  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Druggist  and  His  Profits."  Charles  F. 
Mann,  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  Dutch 
straightforwardness,  expressed  vigorous  im- 
patience with  the  frequent  statement  made  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  patent  medicines 
are  often  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that  certain  other 
things  in  the  store  do  not  yield  an  adequate 
profit.  His  point  was  that  it  costs  a  good  deal 
less  to  sell  these  things  than  it  does,  for  in- 
stance, to  dispense  prescriptions,  that  for  this 
reason  it  pays  to  handle  them,  and  that  it  is  all 
wrong  to  lead  druggists  into  believing  that 
such  profits  were  too  small  and  that  the  goods 
ought  consequently  to  be  thrown  out  of  stock. 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  charge,  of 
course,  is  that  no  one  of  experience  ever  urges 
druggists  to  abandon  patent  medicines  even  if 
they  do  yield  too  small  a  profit.  These  things 
have  to  be  carried  in  stock,  regardless  of  what 
profit  they  yield;  and,  furthermore,  if  they  are 
abandoned,  and  nothing  put  in  their  place,  the 
total  sales  drop  and  the  percentage  of  expense 
correspondingly  advances.  The  only  object 
that  writers  have  in  calling  attention  to  the 
close  margin  under  which  a  good  many  things 
are  sold  in  drug  stores  is  to  make  pharmacists 
aware  of  the  facts  so  that  they  can  boost  up 
profits  on  other  lines  and  thus  make  the  gen- 
eral average  of  profit  show  up  satisfactorily. 
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F.  E.  Bogart  pointed  out  that  an  astonish- 
ling  percentage  of  the  druggist's  business  was 
pn   proprietary   articles   of  all   kinds — patent 
'medicines,  soaps,  special-brand  sundries,  and 
,tlie  like.     Different  speakers  placed  this  per- 
centage anywhere  between  25  and  50  per  cent, 
iccording  to  their  locations.  If,  then,  the  drug- 
pst  is  selling  this  large  amount  of  material  at 
very  low  yield,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
le  know  it — and  know  exactly  and  accurately 
just  what  this  yield  is.     This  will  stimulate 
lim  to  enlarge  his  profits  here  and  there  where 
)pportunity  presents   and   thus  bring  up  the 
general  average  of  profit  throughout  the  whole 
msiness.    It  is  this  general  average  of  profit, 
Spread   over  a  year's  business,   which   deter- 
lines  whether  a  druggist  is  making  enough 
loney  or  not,  and  that  druggist  will  never 
ive  the  figures  high  enough  who  doesn't  thor- 
oughly realize  what  little,  if  any,  margin  is 
fielded  him  on  a  lot  of  things  that  he  is  com- 
piled to  carry  in  stock. 


A    discussion   of   much   the 

^'^"o/expense^*^    ^^"^^    character    arose    last 
month  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska    State    Pharmaceutical   Association. 

?he  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  who  happened  to 
t)e  the  guest  of  the  association,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Are  You  Making  Enough  Money?" 

?he  paper  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
■most  druggists  did  not  know  what  their  profits 
actually  were;  that  ignorance  of  the  real 
facts  led  them  unconsciously  to  sell  a  good 
many  things  unprofitably;  and  that  once  they 
realized  the  exact  condition  of  their  business 
they  would  be  in  position  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. A  system  of  records  was  suggested  by 
means  of  which  the  facts  regarding  one's  busi- 
ness and  his  exact  profits  could  be  easily  de- 
termined. 

Charles  R.  Sherman,  like  Mr.  Mann,  made 
the  point  that  a  lot  of  things  have  to  be  sold  in 
the  drug  store  which  do  not  yield  the  average 
percentage  of  expense,  but  he  argued  that  for 
the  most  part  these  things  are  really  sold  at  a 
low  cost  and  that  the  general  percentage  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  business  does  not  properly 
apply  to  them.  Thus  proprietary  articles  or 
full  boxes  of  cigars,  for  instance,  can  be  hand- 
ed over  the  counter  quickly,  and  the  sale 
closed  with  very  little  time  or  labor  involved. 
In   department   stores,   where  each   depart- 


ment is  separately  considered  and  given  its  own 
percentage  of  cost,  the  expense  figures  are  of 
course  found  to  vary  greatly,  but  the  small 
druggist  cannot  pursue  detailed  methods  of 
this  kind,  and  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  see  to 
it  that  his  business  as  a  whole  yields  him  a 
gross  profit  considerably  beyond  his  average 
expense  of  selling  goods.  If  some  things  have 
to  be  sold  at  a  close  margin,  well  and  good, 
but  let  him  see  to  it  that  other  things  yield  a 
big  enough  profit  so  that  the  general  figures  are 
brought  up  to  a  sufficiently  high  average. 


Secretary  Fernald  of  the 
MiLEs"coNTRACT.  ^ilcs  Medical  Co.  was  pres- 
ent  at  the  Michigan  meeting 
and  gave  the  members  a  short  talk  on  the 
new  Miles  contract.  In  a  word,  the  new 
agreement  seeks  to  make  the  retailer  the  ac- 
tual instead  of  merely  nominal  agent  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  to  have  the  title  of  the 
goods  remain  with  the  manufacturer  until 
they  are  sold.  This  device  is  based  upon  the 
minority  decision  of  Justice  Holmes  in  the 
Miles-Park  case,  and  Mr.  Fernald  was  very 
hopeful  that  it  would  prove  valid  if  submitted 
to  the  test  of  court  construction. 

He  argued  that  the  Sherman  law,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  Tobacco  trust  cases,  leaves  it  to 
the  courts  to  determine  whether  a  given  re- 
straint of  trade  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  no  one  can  really 
tell  in  any  particular  case  just  what  decision 
will  be  rendered.  He  thought  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  presumption  against  the  success  of 
the  new  Miles  contract,  and  that  Justice 
Holmes  had  pointed  the  way  toward  a  valid 
method  of  protecting  prices. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  contracts  have 
been  mailed  to  druggists  by  the  Miles  Medical 
Co.,  and  everybody  is  congratulating  the  pro- 
prietors on  their  determination  and  on  their 
loyalty  to  the  drug  trade. 


MORE 
"  CO-OPERATION. 


Some  little  interest  has  been 
„  aroused  by  the  formation  of 

the  "United  Stores  Associa- 
tion" in  New  York.  Readers  of  cooperative 
literature  would  see  at  once  upon  reading  the 
prospectus  of  this  organization  that  the 
scheme  is  based  upon  several  successful  co- 
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operative  enterprises  in  Great  Britain,  notably 
that  of  Rochdale.  All  sorts  of  retail  stores 
are  to  be  included  in  the  plan,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  over  100  druggists  in  New  York 
City  have  been  approached. 

The  retail  dealers  who  join  the  movement, 
however,  will  not  be  permitted  to  buy  stock, 
but  will  simply  be  provided  with  a  license 
costing  them  $13.00.  In  return  for  the  al- 
leged benefits  accruing  to  them,  they  will  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Association  a  per- 
centage on  their  total  sales  amounting  to  about 

9  per  cent  on  an  average.  Of  this  9  per  cent 
the  company  will  pay  6  per  cent  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  dividends  on  purchases, 
I-V2  per  cent  for  advertising  purposes,  while 
the  remaining  1^^  per  cent  will  be  utilized  for 
the  payment  of  the  operating  expenses  and 
profit  on  the  investment.  This  profit,  be  it 
understood,  will  go  to  the  promoters  of,  and 
the  stockholders  in,  the  company,  and  these 
persons  are  neither  the  retail  dealers  nor  the 
consumers,  unlike  the  system  followed  with 
cooperative  organizations  of  this  character  in 
Great  Britain. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  druggists  and 
other  retailers  will  see  enough  in  this  scheme 
to  warrant  them  going  into  it.  It  seems  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  question  of  whether 
enough  additional  trade  will  be  secured  to 
justify  the  granting  of  an  average  discount  of 
nine  per  cent  on  the  sales.  The  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  has  proved  on  many  an  occasion 
"that  the  druggist's  average  net  profit  is  only 

10  per  cent.  Where,  then,  will  he  come  in  if 
he  gives  nine-tenths  of  this  away? 


* 


* 


DRASTIC  "^^   ^^^  ^^   "°^   before  the 

ANTI-NARCOTIC      Housc  of  Commons  of  the 
REFORMS.  Parliament  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada  which  seeks  to  place  drastic  restric- 
tions around  the  sale  of  morphine,  cocaine, 
and  their  salts  and  compounds.  Any  druggist 
who  gives,  sells  or  furnishes  the  prescribed 
drugs  to  any  person  other  than  a  duly  author- 
ized purchaser  shall  be  liable  upon  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  of  $200  and  costs,  or  im- 
prisonment for  three  months,  or  both.  The 
sale  is  to  be  limited  to  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions, and  it  is  provided  also  that  any  physi- 
cian who  writes  a  prescription  illegitimately 
for  a  narcotic  will  subject  himself  to  the  same 
penalties.     Furthermore,   any  person   who   is 


found  in  possession  of  any  of  the  proscribed 
drugs,  unless  he  happens  to  be  one  having  a 
right  to  handle  them,  is  punishable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $500  or  a  year's  imprisonment  in  jail. 
The  same  punishment  will  be  meted  out  to 
those  who  seek  to  import  the  drug  unless  they 
have  a  right  under  the  law  so  to  do. 

These  are  very  severe  prohibitions,  but  the 
Canadian  officials  have  found  them  necessary. 
The  usual  laws  merely  restricting  the  sales  to 
physicians'  prescriptions  and  providing  insuf- 
ficient punishment,  do  not  seem  to  have  proved 
very  effective.  As  to  the  prohibition  upon 
physicians,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Philadelphia  a  doctor  is  under  prosecution  by 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  having  fur- 
nished prescriptions  to  "coke"  fiends  in  the 
tenderloin  district.  Similar  evidence  has  also 
been  secured  against  several  physicians  in 
Pittsburg,  and  suits  will  soon  be  brought 
against  them,  if  indeed  this  action  has  not  al- 
ready been  taken. 

*         *         * 

Governor  Marshall  of  Indi- 

periTin\nd?ana.  ^"^  ^^^  interested  himself  in 
the  violation  of  the  liquor 
laws  by  druggists.  The  Governor  has  asked 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  to  go  so  far 
even  as  to  revoke  the  licenses  of  such  drug- 
gists. He  believes  that  money  collected  by  the 
board  could  be  spent  in  such  prosecutions,  but 
the  attorney-general  holds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  funds  of  the  board  can  be  used  only 
for  enforcing  the  pharmacy  and  anti-narcotic 
laws,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor 
laws  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pharmacy  Board. 

It  would  appear  that  a  number  of  "blind 
tigers"  have  been  established  throughout  the 
State  under  the  protecting  cloak  of  pharmacy. 
Secretary  W.  H.  Fogas,  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  is  on  record  as  declaring  that  for- 
mer saloonkeepers,  denied  the  right  of  con- 
tinuing their  business  as  such,  are  following 
the  method  of  opening  fake  drug  stores,  em- 
ploying a  registered  man  for  the  front  of  the 
store,  and  doing  a  thriving  liquor  business  in 
the  rear.  In  some  instances  this  form  of  com- 
petition has  mistakenly  caused  regular  drug- 
gists in  self-defense  to  sell  more  liquor,  and 
thus  conditions  have  become  quite  grave  in 
certain  parts  of  the  State. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  just  what  the  Board 
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of  Pharmacy  will  do,  or  will  find  that  it  has 
power  to  do,  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  by 
every  lover  of  the  profession  that  the  situa- 
tion will  be  grappled  with  most  earnestly. 


A  SCHEME  THAT 
DIDN'T  WORK. 


Two  young  men  have  recent- 
ly come  to  grief  who  sought 
to  play  a  smart  trick  on  the 
[Kentucky  Board  of  Pharmacy.     A  wanted  to 
[be  registered,  but  he  didn't  think  he  could  pass 
the  examination,  so  he  enlisted  the  services  of 
I,  who  happened  to  be  a  licentiate  of  the  Ohio 
FBoard,  and  who  was  presumably  a  pretty  good 
[student.  B  came  before  the  Kentucky  Board, 
[registered  in  the  name  of  A,  and  successfully 
)assed  the  examination.     In  due  time  the  cer- 
Ftificate  was  issued  and  mailed  to  A,  and  A  for 
[the  time  being  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
)ut  one  over  on  the  Board  and  that  he  had 
)ecome    a    registered    pharmacist    with    very 
llittle  trouble. 

But  his  pipe  dream  was  of  short  duration. 
fThe  Board  got  next  to  the  situation,  put  its 
attorney  on  the  trail,  and  suit  was  at  once 
[brought  against  both  culprits.  There  was 
[nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  plead  guilty, 
md  both  the  principal  and  the  "phony"  were 
^each  fined  $100.  They  are  now  sadder  but 
hviser  men ! 

This  sort  of  thing  is  occasionally  attempted 
'but  almost  invariably  results  in  conviction  and 
punishment.  Some  years  ago  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  unearthed  several  schemers  of 
this  sort.  As  the  result  of  its  recent  experi- 
ence, the  Kentucky  Board  has  now  adopted 
what  it  calls  "the  county  referee  and  photo- 
graph plan  of  identification"  for  all  applicants. 


USING  '^^^    organization    of    drug 

UNREGISTERED      clcrks    knowu    as    the    Na- 
CLERKS.  tional  Association  of  Phar- 

macologists, with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  become  quite  active  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  pharmacy  laws  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  unregistered  clerks.  Largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  associa- 
tion, indeed,  the  Ohio  act  has  recently  been 
amended  to  read  that  a  registered  pharmacist 
must  be  "in  full  and  actual  charge  of  every 
store."  This  apparently  leaves  it  to  the  courts 
to  determine  just  how  long  the  registered  pro- 
prietor or  manager  may  leave  the  store  in 
temporary  charge  of  the  unresristered  assist- 


ant. A  bill  with  a  similar  purpose  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  last 
winter,  but  aroused  such  opposition  that  it 
was  killed.  If  we  remember  correctly,  that 
bill  would  have  compelled  a  registered  man 
to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  store  at  all  times, 
and  it  was  fathered  and  supported  by  the 
pharmacy  board.  The  National  Association 
of  Pharmacologists  announces  that  it  has 
deputed  one  of  its  members  to  travel  through 
the  State  on  the  lookout  for  violations. 
*         *         * 

The  decision  of  the  United 
''"^nc^ana'da^™   States    Supreme    Court    in 

the  Miles  case,  which  all  but 
did  away  with  contract  plans  in  the  United 
States,  has  not  seemed  to  cause  any  worry 
over  in  Canada.  From  an  editorial  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  we  learn  that  both  the  Canadian  and 
the  British  courts  have  uniformly  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  regarding  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  a  proprietary  article  to  control  the  prices 
under  which  it  may  be  sold. 

Several  decisions  are  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  a  condition  printed  on  the  invoice  would 
hold  good  if  the  purchases  were  accepted  with 
a  knowledge  of  this  condition.  In  other  in- 
stances direct  contracts  have  been  supported, 
and  injunctions  have  been  granted  where  the 
contracts  have  been  violated.  More  than  this, 
at  least  one  judge  has  ruled  that  retailers 
might  combine  and  demand  of  manufacturers 
that  they  maintain  their  retail  selling  prices 
rigidly.  *         *         * 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  ban- 

"wa^ched""  ^"^*  °^  ^^^  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Buffalo  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  was  held  last  month,  and 
one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  occasion 
was  the  presentation  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  a  solid  gold  watch  to  Dean  Willis  G. 
Gregory.  It  is  always  exceedingly  gratifying 
when  the  present  and  former  students  of 
our  colleges  of  pharmacy  testify  to  their 
appreciation  of  the  men  who  have  presided 
over  their  institutions. 


Oscar  Oldberg,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  deanship  of  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Pharmacy  after  25  years  of  service,  has  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  bv  Northwestern  Universitv. 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  FEDERAL  ANTI-NARCOTIC 
LAW. 

We  now  have  fairly  effective  anti-cocaine 
and  anti-narcotic  statutes  in  the  different 
States.  In  some  instances  they  are  not  very 
well  enforced,  but  the  laws  are  there  for  pur- 
poses of  reform  whenever  public  or  pharma- 
ceutical sentiment  develops  in  sufficient  meas- 
ure. Unfortunately,  however,  the  efficacy  of 
these  State  acts  is  very  greatly  diminished 
along  the  State  borders,  for  in  such  places 
drug  habitues,  denied  "dope"  in  their  own 
town,  find  it  easy  to  cross  over  into  a  near-by 
city  in  another  State  and  get  their  supplies. 
Some  unscrupulous  druggists  even  go  so  far 
as  to  pander  to  this  class  of  custom,  and  in 
quite  numerous  instances  a  profitable  mail- 
order business  is  conducted. 

The  need  is  therefore  apparent  for  a  Fed- 
eral anti-narcotic  law  which  will  stop  up  these 
leaks — which  will  effectively  prevent  the  in- 
terstate traffic  in  narcotics.  Illuminating 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  is 
found  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Board  of  Pharmacy.  This  Board,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  en  sev- 
eral occasions,  has  done  excellent  work  in  the 
eradication  of  the  cocaine  evil.  In  trying  to 
correct  the  situation  in  Louisville,  however, 
the  Board  found  that  its  efforts  were  prac- 
tically hopeless  for  the  reason  that  fiends 
could  get  their  drugs  right  across  the  Ohio 
River  in  New  Albany,  Ind.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  Board  straightway  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Indiana  authorities  in  an  effort  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  conditions. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  New  Albany 
was  first  appealed  to.  He  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  be  of  help  but  declared  that  there 
were  no  funds  for  the  employment  of  detec- 
tives and  other  assistants.  The  Kentucky 
Board  promptly  sent  over  the  helpers  who  had 
been  so  efficient  in  securing  evidence  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  proof  was  soon  secured  of  the  il- 
legitimate sale  of  cocaine.  The  evidence  was 
placed  before  the  prosecuting  attorney,  but  on 
one  pretext  and  another  he  excused  himself 
for  failing  to  begin  prosecutions.  Governor 
Marshall  was  even  appealed  to  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Board,  and  correspondence  was  con- 
ducted with  him  for  some  time.  He  declared 
that  he  was  very  anxious  to  do  whatever  the 


situation  might  demand,  but  nevertheless,  for 
one  reason  and  another,  nothing  at  all  was 
effected  in  the  way  of  practical  results,  and 
the  Kentucky  Board  in  the  end  found  itself 
helpless. 

An  efficient  interstate  law  would  step  in 
when  emergencies  of  this  sort  arose,  and  pre- 
vent the  practical  annulment  of  State  laws 
under  such  circumstances. 


TWO  REASONS  (?)  WHY  THE  GRADUATION 
PREREQUISITE  SHOULD  NOT  OBTAIN. 

The  Western  Druggist  has  always  been  bit- 
ter in  its  opposition  to  the  graduation  pre- 
requisite— so  bitter,  indeed,  that  its  attitude 
has  suggested  more  the  biased  partisanship  of 
politics  than  the  judicial  discussion  of  a  debat- 
able subject.  In  a  somewhat  milder  and  more 
impersonal  article  than  usual,  it  recently  sum- 
med up  its  position  in  the  following  language : 

The  advocates  of  prerequisite  legislation  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  colleges  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  work  of  education  and  without  a  college  course  no 
man  can  acquire  competency  in  the  art  of  dispensing. 
The  professional  standing  of  thousands  of  non-gradu- 
ates of  the  past  and  of  the  present  is  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  assumption,  but  even  conceding  that  it 
be  warranted  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  exceptions  to- 
day are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  assumptions  in  State  legislation  a  grave 
injustice.  Moreover,  these  two  considerations  are  a 
governing  force : 

First,  any  man  desiring  to  enter  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  has  a  constitutional  right,  if  qualified,  to  dem- 
onstrate his  qualification  before  a  board  of  pharmacy 
and  to  have  those  qualifications  made  effective  by  the 
receipt  of  a  certificate  of  registration  conferring  the 
right  to  practice.  Pharmacy  laws  are  not  made  for 
pharmacists  or  for  colleges,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  incompetency  in  dispensing  medi- 
cines. To  the  extent  therefore  that  such  competency 
is  insured  the  public  is  protected  and  no  pharmacy  act 
can  constitutionally  go  farther. 

So?  What  about  the  constitutionality  of 
medical,  veterinary,  and  dental  laws  making 
graduation  compulsory  ? 

Second,  prerequisite  legislation  means  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  those  colleges 
which  under  such  legislation  may  dictate  to  the  boards 
whom  they  may  or  may  not  accord  the  privilege  of  an 
examination.  In  other  words,  private  institutions  are 
given  power,  over  the  representatives  of  the  people  on 
the  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  thus  surrendering  the  public 
interest  to  private  interest — a  perversion  of  legislation 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  college  will  have  less 
authority  and  the  board  more,  for  the  board, 
as  a  part  of  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
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State,  \\\\\  have  power  to  demand  that  the  col- 
lege conform  to  the  requirements,  and  the  col- 
lege will  have  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  or  go 
unrecognized.  The  boards  will  hold  the  whip 
hand — not  the  colleges. 

Our  Chicago  friend  will  have  to  produce 
better  arguments  than  these  if  he  expects  to 
kill  the  prerequisite  movement. 


"PEOPLE   WON'T   CROSS   A   STREET." 

Some  surprise  was  exhibited  when  the  new 
Riker-Hegeman  combination  in  New  York 
established  a  store  on  the  opposite  corner 
within  half  a  block  of  the  big  Hegeman 
pharmacy  at  200  Broadway.  To  the  aver- 
age man  this  looked  like  competing  with 
oneself.  The  incident  is  used  as  the  text  of  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Advertising  and  Selling. 
Mr.  Dockrell  points  out  that  shrewd  merchants 
have  long  since  made  the  discovery,  and  have 
established  it  as  a  law  of  human  nature,  that 
in  large  cities  people  will  not  cross  a  street  to 
buy  goods.  In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
modern  era  time  is  too  valuable! 

This  principle  of  course  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  men.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
women  are  natural  shoppers  and  would  rather 
put  themselves  out  than  not.  But  in  stores 
which  cater  exclusively  to  men,  like  the  United 
Cigar  Stores,  for  instance,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  crowded  districts,  where  the 
traffic  is  enormous,  to  have  shops  directly 
across  the  street  from  each  other,  and  some- 
times even  on  opposite  corners.  It  was  this 
law  of  human  nature — or  at  least  of  mascu- 
line nature — that  dominated  the  establishment 
of  a  second  Riker-Hegeman  store  so  near  the 
big  one  at  200  Broadway,  and  apparently  the 
new  place  has  built  up  its  own  trade  success- 
fully without  taking  any  business  at  all  from 
the  other  one. 


INSURANCE  CARELESSNESS. 

On  several  occasions  recently  we  have 
pointed  out  the  folly  exhibited  by  many  drug- 
gists in  failing  to  protect  themselves  fully 
against  fire.  It  is  probably  rare  for  a  phar- 
macist to  have  no  insurance  at  all,  but  it  is 
quite  customary  to  have  too  little.  Here  are 
three  letters  received  within  two  or  three  days 
of  each  other  by  a  large  house  from  creditors 
who  had  suffered  fire  losses : 


Gentlemen  : — Yours  received  and  I  note  what  you 
say.  Just  returned  on  June  6  and  found  my  store 
in  ashes.  It  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  and 
I  had  no  insurance.  Everything  a  clear  loss — some- 
thing like  $5000.  Am  in  this  world  without  a  dollar, 
and  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  while.  I  will 
pay  this  bill,  but  will  have  to  have  a  little  time.  As 
to  what  I  will  do  I  cannot  say.  I  haven't  anything 
to  do  with.  Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory  with  you, 
I  am,  yours  respectfully. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
my  store  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  about  5 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  I  have  $3,500  insurance,  but 
will  lose  as  much  as  $2,500.  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to 
wait  for  what  I  owe  you  until  I  can  get  my  insurance 
adjusted,  but  I  assure  you  I  will  pay  you  every  dollar 
with  interest.  If  you  can  grant  me  this  favor,  I"  will 
certainly  appreciate  your  accommodation. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Gentlemen  : — In  regard  to  the  note  you  hold  against 
us  for  $100  due  on  the  3d,  will  it  be  convenient  for  you 
to  carry  this  a  few  months  longer,  charging  us  interest 
on  it? 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
suffered  a  severe  fire  loss  and  have  not  yet  gotten  back 
in  business  again.  We  have  been  at  considerable  ex- 
pense fitting  up  our  new  place  and  right  at  present 
need  all  the  funds  we  have  on  hand,  hence  will  consider 
it  quite  a  favor  if  you  will  hold  the  note  over  awhile. 

Awaiting  your  favors,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly. 

These  letters  tell  their  own  story  without 
necessitating  any  comment.  In  no  case  was 
there  enough  protection,  and  in  one  case  there 
was  none  at  all.  In  all  three  instances  the 
druggists  w^ere  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
sacrifice,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  they 
had  to  hold  up  their  creditors  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 


GOT  ANY  GOOD  SHOW  CARDS? 

One  of  our  most  interested  readers  makes 
the  point  that  we  have  not  published  enough 
material  in  the  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of 
card  writing,  and  his  criticism  is  doubtless 
correct.  We  have  had  occasional  articles  on 
the  subject,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  into 
detail  and  have  been  quite  elaborate.  But 
after  all  we  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  the 
topic,  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  get 
specimen  show  cards  from  our  readers  for  re- 
production in  the  journal.  By  this  method 
one  druggist  can  see  what  other  druggists  are 
doing,  and  we  can  carry  out  our  purpose  more 
effectively  of  making  the  Bulletin  a  real  me- 
dium of  exchange  between  our  readers.  Send 
along  show  cards  and  signs  of  which  you  are 
particularly  proud ! 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


PROFESSOR  COBLENTZ  IN  THE  LIME- 
LIGHT. 


We  are  showing  this  month  a  new  portrait 
of  Professor  Virgil  Coblentz  of  New  York 
City.  Professor  Coblentz  has  figured  very 
strongly  of  late  by  reason  of  the  attacks  made 


Virgil  Coblentz. 

by  the  New  York  World  upon  many  of  the 
druggists  of  that  city.  The  drugs  collected  by 
the  World  were  turned  over  to  Professor  Co- 
blentz for  examination  and  the  analyses  were 
made  by  him  or  by  others  whom  he  asked  to 
cooperate  with  him. 


FORTY-THREE  YEARS  IN  HARNESS. 

E.  B.  Heimstreet  of  Palmyra,  Wis.,  has  had 
a  long  and  active  career  in  pharmacy — a  ca- 
reer lasting  over  forty-three  years.  Most  of 
this  period  was  spent  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  but 
desiring  to  return  to  the  simple  life  Mr.  Heim- 
street two  or  three  years  ago  moved  to  the 
small  town  of  Palmyra,  a  beautiful  village 
near  Milwaukee,  where  he  established  himself 
in  a  very  neat  store.  He  avers  that  the  next 
twenty  years  of  his  life  are  very  largely  to  be 
years   of  pleasure,   in  which   fishing,   boating 


and  the  raising  of  pets  will  figure  conspicu- 
ously. 

Back  a  generation  ago  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  organizing  the  Rock  County  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  he  was  secretary 
until  he  left  Janesville.  It  was  he,  too,  who 
issued  the  call  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  1880,  and  he  has  been  secretary  ever  since 
except  for  a  period  of  about  five  years  when 
he  thought  he  would  let  somebody  else  do  the 
work.  Long  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  he  was  secretary  also  of  this  body 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  enactment  of  the  State  phar- 


E.  B.  Heimstreet. 

macy  law.  Much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
cooperative  druggists'  insurance,  he  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  has  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  in- 
terests of  this  organization.  Of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Pharmacal  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  Heim- 
street is,  and  from  the  first  has  been,  the  sec- 
retary; and  from  first  to  last  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  central  figures  in  every  move- 
ment affecting  the  interests  of  the  pharmacists 
of  Wisconsin. 


ONE  BACHELOR  WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  BE 
COMFORTABLE. 

When  we  decided  to  print  in  the  Bulletin 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  residences 
of  well-known  druggists,  we  asked  E.  H. 
Ladish  for  a  photograph  of  his  home,  not 
knowing  at  the  time  that  he  had  never  entered 
into  the  matrimonial  state.  Nevertheless  we 
got  the  picture,  and  we  found  at  least  one 
bachelor  who  in  the  absence  of  a  wife  knew 
how  to  provide  comfort  for  himself.     In  mail- 
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ing  the  photograph,  however,  Mr.  Ladish  was 
very  anxious  that  we  should  not  arrive  at 
false  conchisions,  and  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  explain  that  the  children  shown  in  front 
of  the  house  belonged  to  the  man  in  a  neigh- 
boring apartment.     He  went  on   to   say  that 


E.  H.  Ladish. 

his  own  family  comprised  "my  housekeeper, 
my  dog  Skipper,  two  canary  birds,  and  Jim 
the  alligator." 

Mr.  Ladish's  apartment  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  first  building  shown  in  the  series  of 
"brown    stone    fronts."      The    library    is    the 


Mr.  Ladish's  apartment  is  in  the  first  building, 

room  indicated  by  the  bay  window  on  the 
side.  After  this  published  description  of  Mr. 
Ladish's  home  comforts  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  be  besieged  with  matrimonial  applica- 
tions, but  we  vigorously  protest  that  we  had 
no  such  object  in  mind  in  printing  this  article. 


We  may  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Ladish, 
though  he  has  sold  his  prosperous  drug  store 
in  Chicago,  is  financially  interested  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  enterprises.  He  was  for  two  or 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  N,  A.  R.  D.  His  opinions  are 
always  sound,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  are  reprinting  what  he  said  recently  about 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy:  "You  are  mak- 
ing a  very  attractive  monthly  of  your  paper. 
Always  something  new.  Well,  what's  the  use 
of  having  plenty  of  gray  matter  and  not  turn- 
ing it  to  good  account?" 


ONE  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  first  one  of  the  co- 
operative insurance  companies  to  be  organized 
in  pharmacy  was  the  Retail  Druggists'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Ohio,  with  headquarters 


John  Weyer. 

in  Cincinnati.  The  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion paved  the  way  for  others  which  have 
since  followed  from  time  to  time.  We  are 
presenting  this  month  a  portrait  of  Mr.  John 
Weyer,  of  Cincinnati,  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  and  the  man 
who,  more  than  anybody  else,  is  responsible 
for  its  success.  Incidentally  it  is  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Weyer  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  pharmacy-  ap- 
pointed in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  served  from 
1884  to  1895.  At  the  present  time  he  is  73 
years  old. 
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William  B.  Day,  Chicago,  secretary  Illi- 
nois Pharmaceutical  Association. 


J.  W.  Gayle,   Frankfort,  secretary   Ken- 
tucky Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Clarence  Bowmer,  Providence,  secretary 
Rhode  Island  Pharmaceutical  Associ'n. 


Robert     Lowman,    Pittsburg,    secretary 
Kansas  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


E.  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore,  secretary  Mary- 
land Pharmaceutical  Association. 


J.W.'McArthur,  Spokane,  secretary  Wash- 
ington Pharmaceutical  Association. 


G.  O.  Young,  Buckhannon,  secretary  West 
Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids,  secretary  South 
Dakota  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua,  secretary  New 
Hampshire  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Secretaries  of  some  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations— The  Men  Who  do  the  Work  I 
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This  is  the  store  of  the  William  Haughn  Drug  Co.  in  Casey,  III. 
Mr.  Haughn  himself  is  standing  behind  the  counter  at  the  right, 
while  his  partner,  Mr.  Chenoweth,  is  behind  the  counter  on  the 
left  side  of  the  store. 


J.  P.  Eckers,  at  the  corner  of  27th  and  Prospect  Streets,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  a  successful  business.  Witness  the  attention  paid 
to  soda  customers — i.e.,  the  tables  down  through  the  entire  center 
of  the  salesroom. 


The  stores  in  Central  and  South  America  are  quite  interesting. 
Here  is  one  located  in  Santa  Ana,  Salvador.  The  proprietor  is 
Federico  \'ides. 


C.  E.  Robertson  is  proprietor  of  the  "  Blue  Front  Pharmacy  " 
in  Carthage,  111.  The  town  has  3000  inhabitants  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son does  a  hustling  business. 


This  is  the  store  in  Alexandria,  La., of  John  F.  Conrad,  Ph.C, 
who  is  seen  standing  at  the  left,  and  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Conrad 
does  a  fine  prescription  business. 


L.  W.  Randolph  is  the  proprietor  of  this  store  in  Plainfield.  N.  J. 
The  place  was  evidently  decorated  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  some 
other  patriotic  occasion.  P.  A.  Minton,  a  frequent  Bulletin 
contributor,  is  chief  prescriptionist  in  this  store. 


Draij  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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The  exteriors  of  the  pharmacies  in  South  America  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  this  country.  Witness  this  view  of  the  "Inter- 
national Drug  Store  "  in  Santiago,  Chile,  owned  by  Curt  Carliczek. 


The  interior  of  the  Chilian  store  shown  across  the  column  is 
equally  interesting  and  suggests  a  large  trade  and  a  high  class 
of  patronage.    The  atmosphere  is  quite  professional  in  character. 


Francisco  Javier  Cajiao  is  the  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy  in  Bo- 
gota, Colombia,  and  the  young  man  himself  is  shown  at  the  left  of 
the  present  picture.  He  is  a  physician  and  surgeon  as  well  as  a 
pharmacist,  and  is  well  known  throughout  Colombia. 


This  is  another  view  of  Dr.  Cajiao's  pharmacy,  in  which  the 
monthly  sales  amount  to  something  like  $3000.  The  products  of 
the  pharmacy  have  been  awarded  a  prize  at  one  of  the  national 
expositions,  and  there  are  several  branches  of  the  establishment. 


'^'S*^ 


Here  we  have  an  interior  view  of  the  "  Corner  Drug  Store  "  of 
E.  W.  Austin,  which  is  located  in  the  town  of  Midland,  Mich.  Mr. 
Austin  himself  is  presumably  the  gentleman  standing  at  the  right 
of  the  picture. 


This  beautiful  and  unique  pharmacy  was  established  in  the 
Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City  some  time  ago  by  Frederick  K. 
James.  We  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the  store  in  the  April 
Bulletin. 


Dru^  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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[Picture  made  especially  for  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.] 
Drn^^lsts  Photographed  In  Their  Stores. 

5.     Henry  C.  Blair.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Joseph  W.  Errant, 

Who,  as  attorney  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  throughout  its  entire  existence,  has  successfully  steered  the  organization  over  many  shoali  and 

clear  of  numerous  breakers. 


"How  I  Spent  My  Vacation." 

This  is  the  second  installment  of  travelogues  that  have  appeared 
in  the  BULLETIN.  Our  readers  will  be  all  the  more  interested  in  these 
narratives  because  they  tell  of  the  real  vacation  experiences  of  phar- 
macists. Every  summer  any  number  of  druggists  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  the  store  for  a  tour  to  the  seashore,  the  woods,  or  the  moun- 
tains, and  these  articles  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  scenery 
and  life  that  the  travelers  observe.  One  writer  describes  a  trip 
to  Kentucky.  Another  carries  the  reader  into  a  wild  and  rugged 
section  of  Canada.  A  third  traveler  briefly  tells  of  his  sojourn  on 
the  gulf  coast.  We  present  these  vacation  stories  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  stimulate  other  druggists  to  take  annual  outings. 


A  TRIP  INTO  KENTUCKY. 

By  W.  S.  Whiteley,  Verona,  Pa. 

A  couple  of  years  iigo  1  whiled  away  the 
long"  winter  evenings  back  of  tlie  prescription 
case  reading  the  Hfe  of  Daniel  Boone,  a  rather 
juvenile  edition  at  that.  But  I  derived  a  lot 
of  pleasure  from  it  and  subsequently  profit,  as 
this  narrative  will  show. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  ran  across  a 
paragraph  depicting  the  merits  of  a  famous 
spring  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  I  had  always 
been  interested  in  the  magic  name,  Kentucky, 
and  here  was  my  opportunity  to  visit  that 
country  on  my  next  vacation,  making  the 
springs  my  objective  point.  The  book  was 
read  and  laid  aside,  but  not  the  plan  of  travel, 
which  was  stored  away  in  one  corner  of  my 
brain  till  I  could  get  away. 

THE  START. 

That  time  came  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  I  boarded  a  train  for  Cincinnati,  where  I 
arrived  the  following  morning.  I  had  just 
time  enough  to  breakfast  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  station  before  taking  the  train  which 
crosses  the  river  into  Kentucky.  Thence  I 
traveled  through  the  beautiful  blue-grass  re- 
gion dotted  with  its  fine  farms  and  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills,  over  High  Bridge  and  on  to 
Danville,  where  I  arrived  about  noon.  I  vis- 
ited many  points  of  interest  in  Danville  that 
afternoon.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  and 
the  first  capital  of  the  State.  The  first  surgical 
operation  know-n  as  ovariotomy  was  per- 
formed in  this  city.  Hie  State  university  was 
located  there,  situated  in  a  beautiful  pla.ce, 
and  many  fine  streets  and  grounds  were  to  be 


seen.  Here  I  changed  my  programme  some- 
what, as  I  was  told  that  Crab  Orchard  Springs 
was  the  Mecca  of  most  pilgrims  to  Kentucky. 
I  therefore  deferred  my  visit  to  Harrods- 
burg till  my  return.  The  next  morning  I 
started  for  Crab  Orchard,  being  driven  to  the 
junction  by  a  gentleman  who  was  going  that 
w^ay  and  offered  to  take  me  in  his  rig. 

I  reached  that  village  at  about  noon  and 
found  the  hotel  to  be  about  a  mile  from  the 
springs.     On   the    following  day   I   met   Mr. 


Steamer  "  Falls  City  "  passing  High  Bridge. 

White,  the  owner  of  the  springs,  who  cordially 
invited  me  out  to  his  place.  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  was  highly  entertained  as  he 
took  great  pains  to  show  me  his  place  and 
manner  of  conducting  business  at  the  springs, 
where  he  bottles  the  famous  Crab  Orchard 
water.  He  drove  me  home  by  way  of  the  old 
Whitley  mansion,  the  oldest  brick  house  in 
Kentucky,  built  in  1783  of  brick  carried  from 
Virginia.  The  woodwork  was  hewn  and 
carved  on  the  spot.  The  bricks  were  black  and 
red  placed  alternately.   The  walls  were  nearly 
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two  feet  thick,  and  the  woodwork  all  hand- 
carved  with  ornamental  features.  For  ex- 
ample, carved  upon  the  side  of  the  main,  stair- 
way were  thirteen  eagles  representing  the  thir- 
teen colonies.  The  great  fireplace  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  mantel  and  woodwork  reaching 
to  the  ceiling.  Deep  cupboards  occupied  either 
side.    The  partitions  were  entirely  of  w^ood. 


Boone's  cabin,  High  Bridge,  Ky. 

The  outside  doors  were  particularly  strong,  be- 
ing composed  of  a  sheet  of  iron  with  boards 
fastened  on  either  side.  The  windows  were 
not  very  numerous  and  were  of  the  small- 
pane  pattern.  All  the  woodwork  was  of  the 
finest  of  hardwood  and  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion. To  all  appearances  it  was  good-  for  an- 
other hundred  years. 

.  We  were  pointed  out  the  rack  upon  which 
Colonel  Whitley  kept  his  trusty  rifle,  with 
which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
in  which  battle  he  was  killed.  The  rifle  and 
powder-horn  we  inspected  at  the  home  of  his 
great-granddaughter  in  the  village  of  Crab 
Orchard.  The  powder-horn  was  richly  carved 
with  the  following  lines : 

Wm.  Whitley,  I'm  your  horn ! 
The  truth  I  love,  a  lie  I  scorn. 
Fill  me  with  the  best  of  powder, 
I'll  make  your  rifle  crack  the  louder. 
Now  hear  the  dread  terrific  ball, 
Make  Indians  bleed  and  Tories  fall, 
You  with  powder  I'll  supply, 
To  defend  your  liberty. 

Quite  a  poet,  was  he  not,  of  the  rough  old 
backwoods  time? 

THE  JOURNEY  HOMEWARD. 

The  shadows  of  the  late  afternoon  were  cast- 
ing long  figures  upon  the  lawn  as  I  turned  into 
the  hostelry  for  the  night,  well  satisfied  with 


my  adventures  of  the  day.  Returning  home- 
ward I  stopped  at  Harrodsburg,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  three  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
the  other  two  being  St.  Asaphs  (now  Stan- 
ford, near  Crab  Orchard),  and  Boonsboro. 
Harrodsburg  is  beautifully  situated,  and  I 
spent  a  very  pleasant  day  there  looking  up 
historical  points,  such  as  Harrods  Fort,  etc. 
I  started  the  next  morning  for  Lexington, 
driving  as  far  as  High  Bridge,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  through  a  highly  cultivated  region, 
passing  an  old  Quaker  village  with  a  few 
stone  buildings,  old  mill,  etc.  We  approached 
the  Kentucky  River  by  descending  a  steep 
gorge  to  an  old-time  ferry.  The  ferryman 
we  had  to  call  from  the  opposite  shore. 

Here  I  dismissed  my  driver,  and  crossing 
the  river,  climbed  the  hill  to  the  hotel.  I  vis- 
ited the  park,  where  I  saw  Daniel  Boone's 
cabin  and  scenery  of  striking  beauty.  1  then 
took  the  train  for  Lexington,  which  in  itself 
is  a  delightful  city;  but  when  you  consider  the 
many  drives  that  are  to  be  taken  around  and 
about  the  place,  it  makes  a  most  interesting 
spot  to  visit.  I  drove  to  the  Patch  and  Wilkes 
stock  farm.  The  road  led  by  Henry  Clay's 
old  homestead,  a  beautiful  old  country  seat. 
Driving  through  gates  and  across  wide  fields 


A  Kentucky  tobacco  field. 

was  no  small  feature  of  the  interesting  trip  to 
the  stock  farm.  Here  we  were  well  repaid 
for  the  long  distance  traveled,  by  being  per- 
mitted to  gaze  upon  "Peter  the  Great,"  a  fa- 
mous horse  which  has  been  coveted  by  foreign 
governments,  but  no  money  can  buy  him. 

In  an  adjoining  barn  were  two  hundred 
yearlings.  So  courteously  is  the  visitor  treat- 
ed that  these  are  led  out  one  at  a  time  for  his 
inspection.  The  truth  did  not  dawn  upon  me 
until  two  or  three  had  thus  been  led  out.  when 
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1  called  a  hall  and  requested  that  I  be  allowed 
to  walk  past  the  stalls,  explaining-  this  would 
amply  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  was  no  judge 
of  horse-flesh  anyway.'  That  was  done;  and 
from  blacks,  bays,  sorrels,  grays,  roans,  etc., 
it  would  be  hard  to  choose.  The  dilemma  was 
nicely  dispelled  when  we  came  to  the  last  stall, 
where   the   attendant   opened   the  door.     Out 


The  largest  barn  in  the  world  for  trotters. 

leaped  two  Russian  greyhounds,  which  took  a 
run  up  the  lane,  enjoying  their  freedom. 

Returning  to  High  Bridge  I  put  up  for  the 
night,  taking  the  boat  next  morning  for  Louis- 
ville. And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  delightful 
scenery  of  the  Kentucky  River?  It  certainly 
rixjals  that  of  the  Hudson  and  I  will  leave  it 
to  your  readers  to  see  it  for  themselves.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  I  arrived  at  Louisville  in  due 
time,  spending  a  day  there  and  coming  to 
Cincinnati  by  boat  the  same  night  on  my  jcur- 
nev  homeward. 


A  SUMMER  STAY  AT  LION'S  HEAD, 
ONTARIO. 

By  S.  C.  Cooper,  Phm.B. 

"Thank  God  for  His  fresh  air,"  I  ex- 
claimed as  the  stage  swung  to  the  left  on  the 
white  dusty  road,  and  a  cool  northern  breeze 
from  across  the  blue  waters  of  Georgian 
Bay  fairly  slapped  us  in  the  teeth.  From  a 
vantage  ground  of  about  two  hundred  feet  we 
could  gaze  across  Colpoy's  Bay,  and  as  the 
stage  prog'ressed  and  lurched  the  beautiful 
panorama  continued  changing.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  like  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  lay  here  a  field  of  yellow  wheat  with 
scarcely  discernible  glints  of  gold,  and  there 
a  square  patch  of  greenish-yellow  inset  with 
a  darker  square  yet  to  fall  prey  to  the  mower- 
knife.      Farm-houses    and    barns    dotted    the 


landscape.  'l\vo  or  three  white  churches  and 
a  little  hamlet  lent  their  intere.st.  A  white 
vessel,  called  by  one  of  our  passengers  The 
City  of  Mcaford,  was  steaming  up  the  bay, 
leaving  wreaths  of  black  .smoke  in  her  wake. 
A  tug  towing  a  barge  laden  with  lumber  met 
and  hailed  her  and  received  a  shrill  reply. 
Rocks,  poplars,  and  evergreens  were  on  the 
slope,  while  to  the  right  and  behind  us  the 
buzz  of  sawmill  and  factory  resounded. 

I  was  off  for  my  holidays.  I  had  had 
enough  of  Atlantic  City  the  year  before-.  I 
thought  the  soft  green  turf  would  be  more  at- 
tractive than  the  Boardwalk.  I  was  sick  of 
piles  of  stone  and  mortar,  the  clank  of  trollies, 
the  shrieks  of  locomotives,  the  honks  of  autos, 
and  the  hurry-scurry  of  sweating  humanity.  I 
expressed  my  sentiments  to  Jack  Osmond : 
"Jack,  I  want  to  go  somewhere  where  people 
are  scarce,  natural,  and  simple-lived;  where 
one  can  see  a  twenty-mile  stretch  of  the  earth 
as  God  made  it — stones,  rocks,  trees,  birds, 
and  animals ;  where  I  can  fish  a  little  and  loaf 
a  lot;  where  I  can  keep  cool  in  the  daytime, 
and  comfortably  at  night,  pray  when  I  feel 
like  it,  and  curse  when  Fve  reason  to." 

Jack  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  with 


Point  HaneclifTe  or  Lion's  Head,  Bruce  county,  Ont. 

a  hearty  laugh  ejaculated,  "Fve  got  your  meas- 
ure, old  fellow.  Go  to  Lion's  Head  for  the 
next  three  weeks,  and  if  you  don't  eventually 
eat  like  a  horse,  sleep  like  a  winter  bear,  fat- 
ten like  a  spring  squab,  and  tan  like  an 
Indian,  I'll  do  something  desperate.  You'll 
be  twenty-two  miles  from  a  railroad,  the 
G.  T.  R.  at  that.  You'll  get  any  amount 
of  good  air,  good  food,  good  sport,  and  good 
thoughts,"  We  laughed  together.  He  gave 
the  directions,  and  a  few  weeks  later  I  fol- 
lowed them. 
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A    RIDE    ON    A    STAGE    COACH. 

The  slow,  dirty  coaches,  smelling  internally 
of  stale  tobacco  smoke  and  coal  smoke  an- 
nealed, assimilated,  and  veneered  until  the 
last  stink  of  that  smoke  was  worse  than  the 
first,  appropriately  heralded  by  an  unearthly 
screech    from   the  locomotive,   careened   over 


Natural  bridge  at  Lion's  Head. 

the  rails  down  the  long  grade  into  the  lake- 
split  town  of  Wiarton. 

Our  stage  journey  was  bordered  with  rug- 
ged attractions.  The  Bruce  Peninsula,  I  am 
told,  has  given  and  nurtured  some  solid  fam- 
ilies that  have  been  a  credit  to  the  county  of 
Bruce.  I  could  understand  that  the  Hon. 
Alexander  McNeill,  from  his  eyrie  at  Col- 
poy's,  should  think  and  read-  and  strengthen 
his  prophetic  vision  upon  the  globe-encircling 
policy  of  Imperial  Federation.  I  could  under- 
stand that  Mr,  Wilfred  Campbell,  as  he  gazed 
into  the  blue-reflected  depths,  should  sing  as 
though  his  throat  should  burst  with  song.  The 
beauty,  the  ruggedness,  the  boldness  of  it  all! 
Here,  crofters'  patches  of  land  with  uninvit- 
ing huts ;  there,  fine  brick  houses  encompassed 
by  broad  rich  acres;  further,  the  blue  water 
again  verged  by  high  precipices,  and  then  the 
rich,  rank-smelling  underwood.  That  three 
hours'  stage-ride  to  Lion's  Head,  despite  the 
absence  of  shock-absorbers  and  the  ruts  and 
rocks  encountered,  remains  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  my  memory.  That  night 
I  prayed  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  a  back 
yard  and  that  he  had  turned  me  into  it,  lit  by 
the  stars,  swept  by  the  winds,  washed  by  the 
rains  and  warmed  by  the  sun.  And  with  my 
window  open,  after  turning  out  my  electric 
light,  in  comfort  and  quietness  I  slept,  and 
slept,  and  slept. 


Every  village  has  its  earmarks,  its  land- 
marks, and  its  characters,  and  Lion's  Head 
abounds  richly  in  all.  The  village  is  named 
after  a  bold  headland-  that  less  than  fifteen 
years  ago  from  a  certain  point  gave  the  profile 
of  a  lion's  head.  Later  the  lower  jaw  fell  and 
spoiled  the  attraction.  It  is  also  named  Point 
Hangcliffe.  The  village,  nearly  three  miles 
away,  encircles  a  spur  of  Isthmus  Bay,  and  a 
very  presentable  harbor  has  been  formed.  On 
the  north  shore  is  the  Natural  Bridge;  also 
Dead  Man's  Cave,  in  which  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  "who  could  tell  no  tales"  was  found  many 
years  ago.  At  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  the 
nofth  side  of  the  harbor  are  depressions  de- 
scribed by  the  Cape  Croker  Indians  as  graves 
of  warriors  slain  in  a  bloody  Indian  battle  be- 
side the  water,  and  later  rifled  for  relics  for 
city  museums. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  bay  is  a  huge 
rock  called  Eagle's  Nest,  because  an  eagle  had 
its  nest  many  years  on  the  side  of  it;  and  Sun- 
set Cave  in  the  bay  ward  side  of  it  penetrates 
about  twice  the  length  of  a  rowboat,  the  cave 
being  as  cool  as  a  refrigerator  in  the  hottest 
day  of  summer.  I  drove  north  to  Miller 
Lake,  where  I  caught  twenty-six  large  pike, 


Scene  at  Barrow  Bay. 

and  lost  three  hooks  by  their  cutting  the  line 
with  their  sharp  teeth,  in  less  than  an  hour. 

GOOD  FISHING. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  near  Stoke's  Bay  on 
the  Lake  Huron  shore,  and  hooked  fifty-two 
black  bass  for  my  trouble.  While  driving 
back  to  Lion's  Head  I  passed  through  the  low 
woods,  and  just  before  sundown  counted 
eleven  wild  rabbits  that  scampered  across  the 
road  before  me  at  sound  of  the  patter  of  my 
horse's  hoofs.  That  is  another  picture  that 
remains  with  me — the  scent  of  the  woods,  the 
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'^^C(l   sunset,   tlic  long  shadows,   the  awkward 

I'nmps  of  the  hares,  the  patter  of  the  pony's 
bofs,  the  white  moonhght,  the  shadows  of 
prse  and  rig  and  tree-tops  upon  the  dusty 
pad,  the  awakening  of  a  cool,  damp,  refresh- 
|g  breeze,  the  twitter  from  distant  frog- 
swarmed  marshes,  and  the  natural  loneliness; 
then  upon  emerging  into  the  farming  settle- 
ment, the  scent  of  new-mown  hay,  and  the 
recently  milked  herd  chewing  the  cud  of  pas- 
sive contentment. 

Such  trips  were  alternated  by  whole  days 
spent  in  trolling  on  Isthmus  Bay.  And 
whether  seeking  bass,  or  pike,  or  mountain 
trout,  or  speckled  trout,  or  salmon  trout,  each 
in  its  respective  haunt,  Nature  grudged  not 
her  treasures.  Stealthily  we  rowed  along  the 
north  and  south  margins,  guiding  the  boat  so 
that  the  lake-bed  miaht  be  visible   from  one 


Stoke's  Bay:    The  Rapids. 

side  of  the  boat  and  invisible  from  the  other, 
at  a  speed  sufficient  for  the  revolving  spoons 
to  keep  taut  less  than  a  hundred  feet  of  fish- 
ing-line. Next  to  hauling  into  the  boat  a  six- 
teen-pound salmon  trout,  perhaps  most  enjoy- 
able W'as  eating  the  flesh,  uncontaminated  by 
handling,  by  shipment,  by  exposure,  and  by 
age. 

I  could  go  on  writing  for  a  week  telling 
events,  traditions,  aspirations,  and  current 
topics  of  this  little  burg.  I  could  tell  of  the 
large  brown  bear  I  killed.  But  a  settler  shot 
three  this  season,  and  hardly  ever  refers  to  it 
unless  the  details  are  catechized  out  of  him.  I 
have  said  enough  for  the  present,  but  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  have  a  holiday  of  the  na- 
ture I  have  described,  to  have  cool  breezes  in 
July  and  August,  Norwegian  scenery  to  rest 


the  eye  and  feast  the  imagination,  a  continuous 
round  of  sport  on  land  and  water,  and  the 
homely  comfort  of  a  fifteen-thousand-dollar 
hotel,  all  "far  from  the  maddening  crowd's 
ignoble  strife,"  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense, 
to  such  a  one  let  me  say:  "Spend  your  next 
summer  vacation  at  Lion's  Head!"     * 


ON  THE  GULF  COAST. 

By  Jewell  A.  Still,  Arkansas  City,  Arkansas. 

My  vacation  last  summer  was  a  most  pleas- 
ant one,  being  spent  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  city  of  Port  Arthur  was  the  headquarters 
of  my  whole  stay. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  places  in  the 
country  were  the  oil  wells  and  the  Gulf  itself. 
The  country  is  lined  with  clam  shells  which 
make  the  finest  of  roadbeds.  Many  street 
walks  are  also  made  of  this  material.  The 
depots  are  all  like  the  old  pioneer  stations.  In 
other  words,  they  are  like  we  imagine  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  go  back  we  may  say  the 
Aztecs.  A  considerable  number  of  the  orig- 
inal Mexicans  dwell  in  this  country. 

Any  who  have  ever  been  on  the  coast  may 
know  that  the  Gulf  looks  like  a  mountain — 
that  is  to  say,  the  water  seems  to  get  much 
higher  with  the  distance.  The  mosquitoes  are 
so  thick  as  to  almost  stifle  people  who  are  not 
used  to  them;  frequently  they  kill  cattle  and 
sometimes  bore  the  natives  considerably.  At 
any  rate  they  put  me  to  a  great  amount  of  un- 
necessary annoyance.  We  were  allowed  to  go 
aboard  a  battleship,  which  is  always  a  real 
treat  to  most  people  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  largest  or  one  of  the  largest  oil  wells 
in  the  whole  country  is  located  in  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  We  noticed  several  up-to-date  drug 
stores  in  this  and  other  towns,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  business. 

We  were  allowed  to  accompany  a  fishing 
expedition  which  consisted  of  about  a  dozen 
men  and  a  new  sailboat.  A  fish  known  as  the 
toadfish  was  the  chief  attraction.  As  you  may 
imagine,  toadfishes  are  funny  looking  crea- 
tures. Every  time  one  is  caught  he  swells  his 
sides  just  like  our  ordinary  toad.  The  expedi- 
tion lasted  ten  days.  Those  who  took  part  in 
it  say  they  were  well  paid  for  their  time  and 
trouble  and  will  go  again. 


THE  NATIONAl  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOARDS. 

What  it  has  Endeavored  io   Do— What   it   has   Actually  Done— What  the  Future  Holds  Out 

for  It — A  Story  of  Good.  Honest,  Necessary  Work  Well  Performed 

for  the  Betterment  of  American  Pharmacy. 

By  ERNST  O.  ENGSTROM,  Pittsfield.  Mass., 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


I  am  afraid  I  may  tire  you  if  I  should  write 
all  the  good  things  I  know  about  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  Consequently  I  shall 
try  to  condense  it  as  much  as  possible,  but  will 
try  to  make  clear  the  objects  and  history  of 
this  excellent  organization. 

ORIGINAL    PURPOSE    OF    THE    ORGANIZATION. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  Mackinac  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in 
1903  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous State  boards  of  pharmacy  was  called  to- 
gether the  next  year  at  Kansas  City  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  Reimann  of  Buffalo. 
At  an  informal  meeting  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  suggest  subjects  for  discussion  by 
the  conference,  and  the  committee  reported  as 
follows : 

We  suggest  an  exchange  of  certificates  between  the 
States  based  upon  the  following  propositons : 

First.  Examinations  to  be  uniform  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. 

Second.  The  organization  of  a  national  conference 
to  consist  of  a  delegate  from  each  State  board,  said 
conference  to  convene  annually  during  the  meeting  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  consider  the  general  work  of  the  year. 

Third.  We  suggest  a  definite  standard  of  require- 
ments for  colleges  of  pharmacy.  (This  I  will  pass 
over  as  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  work  except 
as  it  pertains  to  the  Syllabus  Committee.) 

Fourth.  We  would  urge  the  requirement  of  three 
years'  practical  experience  in  a  retail  drug  store,  where 
physicians'  prescriptions  are  compounded  and  dispensed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist;  or 
graduation  from  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy. 

As  was  expected,  the  report  developed  a 
long  and  at  times  heated  discussion.  After 
some  hours  a  number  of  the  delegates  present 
feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  suf- 
ficient ground  for  all  present  to  .  stand  upon 
with  entire  comfort  and  harmony;  but  it  was 
evident  throughout  that  all  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  attain  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  end  there  was  reached  a  unan- 
imity of  opinipn  which  was  most  gratifying. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  thus  far 
the  action  of  the  conference  was  wholly  in- 
formal. The  free  exchange  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  delegates  present,  together  with 
their  sincerity,  persistence,  and  patience,  made 
it  evident  that  the  conference  had  not  been  in 
vain,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  at  this 
point  that  the  decision  was  reached  to  effect  a 
permanent  organization.     A  constitution  and 


E.  O.  Engstrom. 

by-laws  were  unanimously  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1904.  Twenty-six  boards  of  phar- 
macy were  represented  by  one  or  more  dele- 
gates, and  Mr.  M.  Bernstein,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  acted  as  secretary.  The  associa- 
tion must  thank  Dr.  Murray  Gait  Motter  for 
the  preservation  of  the  records  of  this  meet- 
ing, as  I  do  not  believe  there  is  more  than  one 
copy  in  existence,  which  I  obtained  through 
Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla.,  this  year. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held  in  Atlantic  City  and  the  general 
organization  was  completed.    Dr.  Motter  read 
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the  constitution  and  by-laws  by  sections  and 
recommended  some  changes  and  amendments 
which  were  unanimously  adopted.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  work  for  the  interest 
of  the  association.  George  Reimann  presided 
at  this  meeting' and  E.  C.  Bent  of  South  Da- 
kota acted  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Bernstein,  I.  A.  Keith  of  South  Dakota  was 
elected  president,  and  Ernest  Berger  of  Flor- 
ida was  elected  secretary.  The  committees 
thus  far  named  were  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Legislation,  and  the 
Committee     on     Compilation     of     Pharmacy 

'^^^^'  GUIDING   PRINCIPLES. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  at  In- 
dianapolis and  11  active  and  13  associate 
members  \vere  reported  among  the  boards.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  first  decided  that  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  should  be  sent  to  each 
board  of  pharmacy.  In  this  manner  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  association  would  become 
more  widely  known.  The  Syllabus  Commit- 
tee was  established,  Wilhelm  Bodemann  of 
Chicago  was  appointed  as  the  association's 
representative  on  this  committee,  and  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  w-as  adopted : 

1.  All  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  licensing 
of  pharmacists  should  make  due  distinction  between 
apprentices,  clerks,  and  principals,  and  should  establish 
definite  minimum  qualifications  and  indicate  the  rights 
and  duties  of  each  of  these  three  classes  of  pharma- 
ceutical workers. 

2.  No  person  should  be  licensed  to  practice  as  an 
assistant  pharmacist  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
18  years, 

3.  All  candidates  for  license  to  practice  pharmacy 
i-hould  be  required  to  pass  such  examination  as  may  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  pharmacy  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, but  all  candidates  should  be  examined  upon  their 
ability  to  correctly  read  and  dispense  prescriptions. 

4.  A  preliminary  general  education  of  not  less  than 
a  grammar  school  graduation  should  be  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  pharmaceutical  experience  or  ap- 
prenticeship required  for  the  licensing  of  registered 
pharmacists  or  assistant  pharmacists. 

5.  In  the  determination  of  the  fitness  of  any  appli- 
cant to  receive  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  all  im- 
portant facts  of  his  educational  history,  practical  ex- 
perience, and  technical  services  should  be  taken  into 
account,  including  his  preliminary  general  education, 
his  special  education  in  pharmaceutical  and  other  re- 
lated technical  schools,  his  practical  experience  in  phar- 
macy and  the  result  of  the  examinations  he  has  passed, 
and  an  average  of  these  three  general  factors,  each 
assigned  its  appropriate  value,  should  be  adopted  as 
the  passing  grade. 

6.  Definite  and  uniform  conditions  of  efficiency 
should  be  adopted  which  all  pharmaceutical  schools 
must  comply  with  in  order  to  receive  recognition  by 


the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  all  cases  where  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  such  schools  receive  credit  in 
any  form  for  the  courses  they  have  completed  or  for 
the  time  of  attendance  at  such  schools,  these  conditions 
of  efficiency  should  be  made  public  and  should  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  schools.  The  conditions  of  effici- 
ency prescribed  for  the  recognition  of  schools  of  phar- 
macy should  relate  solely  to  matters  affecting  the 
character  of  their  educational  work. 

7.  Special  education  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy  is 
in  this  age  a  necessity  and  should  as  rapidly  as  possible 
be  made  compulsory,  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  should  be  such  as  to  promote  and'encourage 
it  in  all  practicable  ways.  The  special  pharmaceutical 
education  should  include  substantial  laboratory  courses. 

8.  A  Syllabus  of  Pharmacy  Examinations  should  be 
prepared  which  shall  indicate  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  board  examinations  as  well  as  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  pharmaceutical  schools, 
with  the  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  reasonably  uni- 
form standard  of  minimum  requirements  which  may  be 
adopted. 

9.  It  is  recommended  to  all  concerned  that  the  fore- 
going principles  and  standards  be  adhered  to  in  any 
amendments  to  the  pharmacy  laws  hereafter  proposed 
in  order  that  national  uniformity  may  be  ultimately  at- 
tained. The  minimum  requirements  indicated,  and 
especially  the  preliminary  general  education,  should  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  permit. 

10.  It  was  further  strongly  urged  that  the  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  employ  the  discretionary  powers  already 
theirs  under  the  existing  laws  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  phamacists  of  the  future. 

WORK  DONE  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

The  association  also  adopted  a  recommenda- 
tion declaring  that  the  various  State  boards 
which  interchange  certificates  should  recog- 
nize the  pharmacists  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice as  entitled  to  receive  the  same  privilege 
in  the  matter  of  interchange  of  licenses  as  was 
accorded  to  the  licentiates  of  the  various 
States.  It  was  also  recommended  that  all 
boards  belonging  to  the  association  provide 
for  an  interchange  of  certificates  of  registra- 
tion whenever  compatible  with  existing  laws, 
and  that  where  present  laws  did  not  admit  of 
such  interchange,  endeavors  should  be  rnade 
to  secure  amendments  making  a  general  ex- 
change possible. 

A  committee  on  Questions  and  Methods  of 
Examination  was  appointed  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prepare  and  subm.it  a  set  of  questions  in 
the  several  branches  of  study.  Siich  questions 
were  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  sug- 
gestions and  guides,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
labors  of  this  committee  would  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  exam- 
inations of  the  several  States. 
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At  this  meeting  G.  C.  Diekman,  of  New 
York,  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern.;  F.  C.  God- 
bold,  of  Louisiana,  was  elected  president;  and 
Mr.  Diekman  was  elected  secretary. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York,  and  the  same  earnest  desire  to 
improve  examinations  was  manifest.  The 
several  States  reported  through  their  delegates 
present  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  great  re- 
forms had  been  introduced  in  the  character  of 
examinations  and  in  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing them.  Dr.  Wiley  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  present  at  this  meeting  and  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  earnest  discussions  that  he 
strongly  commended  the  delegates  present  for 
the  good  work  they  were  doing.  F.  A.  Hub- 
bard, of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  president, 
and  A.  F.  Sala,  of  Indiana,  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  The  Committee  on  Ques- 
tions and  Methods  of  Examination  deviated 
from  the  work  previously  done  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  instead  of  reporting  sample  questions 
suitable  for  examination  presented  a  report 
which  showed  exactly  what  each  State  board 
was  doing,  and  which  included  three  or  four 
hundred  questions  picked  from  written  exam- 
inations. This  enabled  every  member  to  see 
what  the  actual  requirements  were  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  A  table  printed  on  page  22  of 
the  report  of  this  meeting  w^as  of  great  help 
to  the  members.  It  was  here  decided  that  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  should  be  attained  by 
the  candidate  who  expected  to  secure  a  recip- 
rocal certificate  in  another  State. 

Among  other  things  done  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  association  strongly  indorsed  such 
practical  work  as  the  dispensing  of  prescrip- 
tions and  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  in  all  examinations,  and  it  was 
urged  that  all  boards  take  measures  to  include 
this-  in  their  requirements. 

A  new  set  of  application  blanks  for  candi- 
dates who  wished  to  obtain  reciprocal  certifi- 
caties  was  drafted  at  this  meeting. 

The  establishment  of  auxiliary  branch  as- 
sociations of  the  National  body,  to  include 
three  or  more  States  bordering  on  each  other, 
was  recommended. 

Four  years'  practical  experience  in  a  drug 
store  was  adopted  as  a  minimum  prerequisite 
to  a  certificate  of  registration  in  pharmacy. 

F.  B.  Lillie,  of  Oklahoma,  was  elected  presi- 


dent, and  A.  F.  Sala,  of  Indiana,  was  elected 
secretary, 

INTERCHANGING    CERTIFICATES. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  This  was  the  first  year 
the  secretary  was  able  to  report  how  many 
certificates  had  been  sought  and  secured 
through  the  National  Association  rules,  and 
the  table  given  on  page  13  of  that  year's  re- 
port shows  the  number  to  have  been  177.  The 
president  urged  the  need  of  assistant  regis- 
tered pharmacists  and  stated  that  the  number 
of  fully  registered  pharmacists  was  too  great. 
He  recommended  five  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  a  higher  standard  for  the  exam- 
ination of  a  fully  registered  pharmacist,  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  as  qualified  assist- 
ants in  all  cases  where  these  higher  educa- 
tional requirements  were  not  fully  met. 

The  Committee  on  Questions  and  Methods 
presented  the  written  answers  given  by  a  can- 
didate who  had  passed  an  examination  before 
a  board  of  pharmacy.  The  committee  re- 
quested the  members  present  to  mark  the  an- 
swers and  grade  them  according  to  their  best 
judgment.  This  experience  proved  that  the 
markings  differed  and  ranged  from  69  to  82 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  73  5/6  per  cent. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  several  auxil- 
iary associations  had  been  formed.  John  D. 
Muir,  of  Michigan,  was  elected  president,  and 
A.  F.  Sala,  of  Indiana,  was  reelected  secre- 
tary. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  May,  1910.  Six  standing 
committees,  doing  good  work  during  the  year, 
submitted  reports,  and  a  sample  examination 
for  registered  assistants  was  submitted.  In 
the  eight  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  meeting,  157  certificates  of  registration 
had  been  granted  through  the  reciprocity  plan 
established  by  the  National  Association,  show- 
ing a  slight  gain  over  the  previous  year's  re- 
port.    » 

Some  of  the  States  which  had  not  pre- 
viously reported  how  they  conducted  their  ex- 
aminations gave  complete  data  and  submitted 
questions  which  they  had  used. 

Other  members  reported  changes  and  im- 
provements. By  retaining  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association  from  year  to 
year  every  board  of  pharmacy  can  easily  de- 
termine what  the  standard  of  examination  is 
in  any  State. 
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WHAT  THE  BOARDS   HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

I  have  now  given  a  short  history  of  the  pro- 
idings  as  reported  from  year  to  year,  and  I 
in  truly  say  that  the  first  object  of  our  asso- 
ition  has  been  fully  established.  That  is : 
"^he  interstate  reciprocity  in  pharmaceutical 
\cnsiire  based  upon  a  uniform  mininmm 
vidard  of  pharmaceutical  education." 
[More  than  this,  the  development  of  proper 
tamination  methods  in  many  States  is  un- 
)ubtedly  due  to  the  influence  of  our  asso- 
ciation. The  first  and  second  annual  meetings 
brought  out  the  fact  that  slipshod  methods 
had  been  practiced  in  many  States.  Certifi- 
cates had  been  granted  without  thoroughly 
testing  the  candidates'  fitness.  Were  it  not 
for  the  character  of  the  members  taking  part 
in  the  deliberations,  and  the  evident  desire  of 
I  ach  to  improve  his  own  standards  and  to  help 
others  to  improve-  by  offering  the  right  kind 
of  suggestions,  I  question  if  the  association 
could  have  accomplished  as  much  as  it  has  in 
the  short  time  it  has  existed. 

When  I  read  the  criticisms  of  men  in  the 
drug  journals  I  am  reminded"  of  an  instance 
where  one  of  these  journals  printed  an  exam- 
ination paper  as  having  been  used  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Pharmacy.  I  knew  that 
such  an  examination  had  not  been  given  by 
our  board  during  the  three  years  I  had  been  a 
member  of  it,  and  some  of  the  questions  per- 
tained to  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  I  wrote  the  ed- 
itor of  the  journal,  telling  him  that  the  pub- 
lication of  such  questions  would  give  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  up-to-date  methods  em- 
ployed by  our  board,  and  would  give  the  crit- 
ics good  reason  to  shout  that  "obsolete  ques- 
tions are  asked  by  the  boards  of  pharmacy." 
I  received  a  reply  admitting  that  the  examina- 
tion was  undoubtedly  several  years  old,  and 
congratulating  me  on  being  able  to  see  that  the 
questions  were  obsolete  in  character. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  now  has  36  members  who  look  upon 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  association  as  a 
place  where  ideas  are  presented  for  the  better- 
ment of  board  work. 

Our  organization  has  become  a  clearing 
house  for  improved  methods  in  board  exam- 
inations. At  our  yearly  experience  meetings 
the  interest  is  intense,  and  every  delegate  is 
found  in  attendance.  When  our  deliberations 
are  over  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  something  new  has  been  learned. 


The  points  for  betterment  of  the  work 
which  the  delegates  are  able  to  take  home  to 
their  respective  boards  have  well  repaid  them 
for  the  time  and  expense. 

We  are  progressive,  adding  something  every 
year.  Last  year  a  Committee  on  Legislation 
was  made  one  of  our  standing  committees. 
The  information  this  committee  will  furnish 
will  help  us  all  in  making  out  our  annual  rec- 
ommendations to  our  respective  State  author- 
ities. No  State  board  of  pharmacy  can  afford 
to  remain  outside  of  the  organization,  and  not 
one  of  them  can  escape  its  influence  for  good. 
Our  orator  from  the  Lone  Star  State,  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Walker,  says: 

WHY   EVERY   BOARD  SHOULD  JOIN   IN  THE 
WORK. 

There  are  several  pertinent  reasons  why  every  State 
should  give  undivided  support  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  for  surely  the  efforts  of 
this  organization  are  all  directed  toward  the  ultimate 
aim  of  benefiting  and  strengthening  each  State  board. 

1.  A  congregation  of  ideas  in  the  interest  of  good 
purposes  commands  strength  and  insures  the  success  of 
the  ideals  cherished  and  the  attainments  begotten  by 
hope. 

2.  The  combined  counsel  of  the  many  frequently 
furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  knotty  problems  that  may 
confront  the  various  State  boards. 

3.  Reciprocity  agreements  are  the  foundation  stone 
upon  which  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  justice  and  equity, 
of  practical  service  and  profit  between  nations.  Such 
relations  are  equally  as  feasible  between  the  State 
boards,  combining  to  engender  good  fellowship,  ad- 
vance a  community  of  interest  to  a  high  plane  of 
adjustment,  insure  the  laboring  together  with  brotherly 
love  toward  the  same  good  end,  namely,  better  under- 
standing of  mutual  good  and  the  material  growth  of 
our  profession  to  higher  standards  of  proficiency. 

4.  The  strong  and  powerful  relations  established  by 
reciprocity  are  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  There- 
fore every  State  board  of  pharmacy  should  be  per- 
suaded to  join  hands  with  the  many  and  contribute 
their  part  in  making  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  more  useful  and  powerful  in  its 
warfare  for  more  enlightened  and  highly  cultured 
pharmacy. 

A  letter  written  me  by  a  secretary  from  a 
Southern  board  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion: "We  now  hold  an  examination  lasting 
two  days  on  the  following  subjects :  Chemis- 
try, pharmacy,  materia  medica,  posology,  tox- 
icology, practical  work,  prescriptions,  oral 
work,  and  identification  of  specimens.  It  re- 
cjuires  from  18  to  20  hours  to  complete  this 
work,  and  w^e  do  not  stop  for  the  midday  meal. 
After  January,  191:2,  we  shall  add  bacteri- 
ology and  physiology  to  our  list  of  subjects, 
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and  shall  require  three  days'  time  to  complete 
the  examination.  We  also  hope  to  have  after 
January,  1912,  an  additional  educational  re- 
quirement of  one  year's  work  in  high  school, 
and  full  graduation  from  high  school  after 
1915.  We  feel  we  are  advancing  some,  and 
we  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  popular  demand  for  more 
proficiency  in  those  who  seek  to  practice  phar- 
macy." 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  membership  of  each  State  board  of 
pharmacy  is  yearly  changed.  Personally,  in 
accordance  with  our  State  law,  I  complete  my 
labors  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  this  year.  The  more  active  members  of 
the  National  Association  must  all  of  them  in 
time   sever  their  connection  with  this  work. 


but  the  foundation  laid  upon  the  solid  rcick 
of  mutual  confidence  between  the  States  will 
enable  their  successors  to  build  such  a  struc- 
ture as  will  guarantee  that  the  standard  of 
American  pharmacy  will  be  recognized  as  the 
highest  and  best  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
This  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy has  so  many  advantages  over  the  exam- 
ining boards  of  European  countries  that  I  fullv 
believe  its  influence  for  the  betterment  of  phar- 
macy will  extend  beyond  the  seas.  What  its 
future  aims  will  be  it  is  hard  to  predict. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  will  have  the  most  en- 
thusiastic gathering  of  delegates  at  the  Boston 
meeting  in  August  that  it  has  ever  had,  and 
that  more  States  will  be  represented  than  at 
any  previous  meeting. 


SANE  COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Annual  Address  of   the  President    of  the  Michigan    State    Pharmaceutical  Association — An 
Intelligent  and  Interesting  Survey  of  Conditions  Affecting  the 
Pharmacist  at  the  Present  Time. 

By  E.  E.  CALKINS. 


Gentlemen — The  .year  just  past  has 
been,  I  believe,  a  prosperous  one  for  most  of 
the  druggists  of  this  State.  It  has  not  been  a 
time  for  making  money  easily,  but  has  af- 
forded the  usual  opportunity  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. While  cut  prices  and  itinerant  venders 
have  reduced  the  profits  in  some  localities, 
there  have  been  few  failures,  if  any,  and  busi- 
ness has  moved  along  smoothly  for  most  of 
us, 

the  miles  plan. 

Some  things  have  happened  this  year,  how- 
ever, that  are  worthy  of  notice.  First  among 
these  is  the  failure  of  the  Miles  plan.  We  had 
all  believed  that  the  contract  on  these  goods 
was  impregnable.  We  now  know  that  it  can- 
not hold.  Nor  is  there  promise  of  any  future 
plan  by  which  retail  prices  can  be  controlled 
when  the  goods  are  sold  through  jobbers.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  direct  contracts  under 
which  Eastman  kodaks  and  certain  brands  of 
collars  are  sold,  and  it  may  be  that  if  we  are 
to  get  full  prices  in  the  future  we  shall  have 
to  sell  only  those  proprietary  medicines  which 
are  sold  direct  from  maker  to  retailer.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  will  always  be  those  who 


will  use  advertised  brands  at  cut  prices  to  at- 
tract trade. 

itinerant  vender  legislation. 

Another  item  that  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice  very  forcibly  is  the  decision  which 
swept  away  the  itinerant  vender  law  in  Illi- 
nois. This  law  has  been  the  model  for  legis- 
lative work  in  all  the  States  where  similar 
legislation  was  attempted.  The  failure  to  se- 
cure a  similar  law  in  Michigan  two  years  ago 
by  our  committee,  and  the  failure  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Michigan  Retail  Druggists' 
Association  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  modi- 
fication of  it  this  year,  merely  repeat  the  story 
of  similar  failures  in  other  States.  The  only 
real  gain  has  been  made  in  Indiana  this  year, 
where  the  pharmacists  secured  a  law  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  with- 
in two  miles  of  a  pharmacy.  This  really  re- 
serves to  the  registered  pharmacist  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  most  thickly  populated  terri- 
tory, and  may  well  be  copied  in  our  own  State. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  pharmacy  laws,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  been  written 
for  the  protection  of  the  public   only.     The 
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pharmacist  has  been  made  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  if  he  would  conduct  a  phar- 
macy, but  in  return  provision  has  not  been 
made  to  restrict  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  the  registered,  qualified  pharmacist, 
except  in  the  sale  of  certain  poisons  and  the 
preparing  of  physicians'  prescriptions.  The 
laws  of  different  States  differ  on  this  point, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  true  that  department 
stores  and  general  stores  may  and  do  sell 
much  of  the  merchandise  that  ought,  in  all 
justice  to  the  pharmacist,  to  be  sold  only  in 
drug  stores.  This  new  Indiana  law  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction, 

THE  THREATENED  STAMP  TAX. 

Just  now  we  are  threatened  with  a  new 
stamp  tax  on  proprietary  medicines  for  na- 
tional revenue.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  moving  to 
prevent  its  passage,  but  my  experience  with 
our  State  legislature  has  convinced  me  that  the 
surest  way  to  control  the  vote  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  is  to  let  them  hear  from 
home.  If  every  Michigan  druggist  will  write 
a  personal  letter  to  his  representative  and  to 
both  of  the  state  senators,  pointing  out  that 
the  proprietors  will  not  pay  this  3  per  cent 
tax  but  will  instead  increase  it  to  5  per  cent 
and  add  it  to  the  wholesale  price;  that  while 
the  retailer  must  pay  this  5  per  cent  he  cannot 
pass  it  on  to  the  consumer  because  of  the  fixed 
retail  price;  and  that  it  thus  becomes  an  un- 
just tax  upon  the  retail  druggist;  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  secure  the  opposition  of  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  in  Washington.  Personal  let- 
ters, many  times  multiplied,  have  more  effect 
than  the  same  number  of  names  on  a  petition. 

THE  PARCELS  POST. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  considered  a 
heretic  if  I  express  my  views  upon  another 
national  issue — the  parcels  post.  I  believe  in 
the  parcels  post.  I  believe  that  the  express 
companies  get  most  of  their  revenue  from  the 
retailer,  and  that  the  retailer  would  be  also  the 
greatest  user  of  the  parcels  post  and  at  a  finan- 
cial saving  were  it  established.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  destroy  the  retail  drug 
business,  but  that  the  retailer  could  use  it,  not 
only  to  reduce  his  transportation  bills,  but  also 
to  deliver  his  goods  to  his  customers  and  to 
get  more  business.  I  believe  that  the  senti- 
ment against  it  as  voiced  by  trade  organiza- 
tions has  been  largely  originated  and  incited 


by  the  express  companies,  and  that  the  retail- 
ers are  opposing  a  measure  which  would 
prove  a  benefit  to  themselves. 

THE  POISON-CORK  BILL  IN  MICHIGAN. 

One  bill  that  passed  the  legislature  last  win- 
ter and  takes  effect  November  1  is  worthy  of 
our  attention,  viz.,  the  Hinckley  Bill.  This 
provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall 
select  a  suitable  cork  top  with  serrated  edges 
and  mail  specimens  to  every  retail  and  whole- 
sale druggist.  After  November  1  any  person 
who  fails  to  put  one  of  these  on  a  bottle  of 
poison  will  be  liable  to  a  minimum  fine  of  $90 
or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

I  am  sure  that  every  druggist  is  anxious  to 
prevent  accidents  and  is  willing  to  use  any  rea- 
sonable precaution,  but  as  it  stands  the  law  is 
a  menace  to  every  one  of  us.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  purchaser  finds  that  the  serrated  edge 
cuts  his  finger,  and  so  changes  the  cork  for  a 
plain  one.  How  is  a  druggist  to  prove  that  he 
used  the  device  prescribed  by  law,  if  after  a 
month,  or  even  a  week,  a  case  is  brought 
against  him  and  as  evidence  a  bottle  of  car- 
bolic acid  with  a  plain  stopper  is  produced? 

Or,  suppose  later  a  child  gets  hold  of  the 
bottle  of  carbolic  acid  and  is  burned.  Action 
for  damages  would  at  once  be  brought  against 
the  druggist,  and  the  judge  would  instruct  the 
jury  that  if  they  found  the  druggist  was  neg- 
ligent in  that  he  did  not  use  the  stopper  pro- 
vided by  law,  they  must  find  for  the  plaintiff 
and  assess  damages.  These  cases  may  be 
brought  up  any  time  within  two  years  after  an 
accident — long  after  an  accident — long  after 
the  dispenser  has  forgotten  whether  he  put  a 
plain  cork  in  the  bottle  or  not.  What  can  a 
druggist  do  in  such  a  case?  I  believe  that  a 
committee  from  this  association  should  see  the 
president  of  the  State  board  of  health  at  once, 
urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  selecting  a 
device  that  would  not  be  thrown  away  by  the 
customer,  and  I  believe  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed  or  amended  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  I  would  also  protest  against  phar- 
maceutical regulations  to  be  enforced  by  the 
board  of  health. 

DEPLORES  TWO  ASSOCIATIONS   IN   MICHIGAN. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret 
that  we  have  two  associations  for  druggists  in 
Michigan.  The  new  association  was  formed 
just  at  the  time  when  the  condition  of  this  as- 
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sociation  was  most  promising,  when  it  was  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  membership,  and  had  se- 
cured the  active  cooperation  of  the  travehng 
men.  The  new  association  has  caused  a  di- 
vision of  interest  and  effort,  and  while  there 
was  dissatisfaction  with  what  was  accom- 
plished by  our  legislative  committee  two  years 
after  it  had  secured  the  passage  of  two  bills 
complete  as  written,  and  had  made  an  honest 
effort  to  accomplish  more,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  M.  R.  D.  A.  has  accomplished  any  more. 

I  still  believe  that  the  same  amount  of  work 
put  into  one  association  would  accomplish 
more,  and  I  trust  that  the  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation will  make  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  two.  I  also  suggest  that  the 
nominating  committee  bear  this  in  mind  when 
selecting  officers  for  next  year.  For  this  rea- 
son I  request  and  shall  insist  that  the  custom 
of  electing  the  retiring  president  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Executive  Committee  be  disre- 
garded. 

This  association,  with  its  twenty-eight  years 
of  active  history,  incorporated,  recognized  by 
law  as  the  parent  of  pharmaceutical  legisla- 
tion to  whom  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  shall 
report,  and  with  its  Prescott  Memorial  Schol- 
arship fund,  should  I  think  continue.  If  the 
management  and  personnel  of  the  officers  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  whole  State,  by  all  means 
let  us  change  them  so  that  all  the  druggists  in 
the  State  may  unite  for  their  common  good. 

THE    POSITION    OF   THE    PHARMACIST. 

The  position  of  the  druggist  in  the  business 
and  professional  world  is  a  peculiar  one.  Do- 
ing work  which  demands  education  and  skill, 
and  required  by  law  to  prepare  himself  for  it, 
he  is  still  not  recognized  by  the  public  as  a 
professional  man.  No  druggist  is  ever  pub- 
licly called  in  consultation  by  another,  because 
of  his  greater  professional  ability.  Neither 
dots  the  public  willingly  pay  him  a  profes- 
sional fee.  He  is  looked  upon  by  the  physi- 
cians and  the  public  as  a  skilled  tradesman  who 
is  in  a  position  to  overcharge  the  public  for 
his  services.  And  yet  he  must  employ  men 
who  have  had  like  training  to  assist  him  in  his 
dispensing,  and  must  pay  them  as  much  per 
year  as  a  physician,  lawyer  or  dentist  would 
be  paid  were  he  hired  by  the  year  to  w^ork  in 
the  office  of  another.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  a  feeling  that  we  are  more  than  trades- 


men, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  feeling 
is  so  strong  that  we  neglect  to  get  the  com- 
mercial training  that  is  required  for  success  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  most  of  us  are 
SMALL  tradesmen. 

In  some  cases  propaganda  movements  will 
succeed  in  bettering  these  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  our  relations  with  the  physicians,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  amount  of  pure  pharma- 
ceutical work  in  many  places  is  very  small  and 
other  stores  are  allowed  to  sell  so  much  mer- 
chandise that  ought  to  belong  to  the  drug  store 
alone,  that  druggists  are  compelled  to  compete 
with  other  stores  on  a  purely  commercial  basis 
without  the  commercial  training  of  their  com- 
petitors, and  yet  are  compelled  to  employ  a 
high-priced  clerk. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  some  stores  it 
might  be  profitable  to  select  those  things  which 
can  only  be  dispensed  by  a  registered  pharma- 
cist and  put  them  under  lock  and  key,  to  be 
dispensed  only  by  the  proprietor  or  manager 
when  he  is  there,  and  then  to  hire  cheaper  help' 
to  make  sales,  as  do  the  department  stores. 
Whether  this  is  practical  or  not,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  I  believe  that  druggists  may 
improve  their  financial  condition  by  copying 
the  methods  of  the  department  stores  in  re- 
spect to  window  and  store  displays,  attractive 
prices  on  certain  leaders  to  attract  trade,  bet- 
ter advertising,  and  more  wide-awake  manage- 
ment generally.  If  a  druggist  must  compete 
as  a  business  man,  let  him  use  the  methods 
that  bring  success  in  other  lines  which  are  ex- 
clusively mercantile. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  also  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  the  professional  side  of  our  calling, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  which  we  all  hope 
for,  when  pharmacy  as  a  profession  shall  come 
into  its  own.  Let  us  encourage  our  clerks  to 
get  the  best  education  possible,  and  let  us  while 
training  them  along  mercantile  lines,  hold  up 
to  them  also  the  higher  ideals. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  the 
many  courtesies  which  I  have  received  from 
your  hands  during  my  six  years'  official  con- 
nection with  this  association.  The  many  de- 
lightful personal  acquaintances  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  pleasant  memories  of  my 
association  with  you  during  these  years,  have 
repaid  and  will  repay  many  fold  for  all  the 
time  and  eft'ort  I  have  given  to  the  work. 


CONDUCTING  A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

A    Profitable    Stde-llne  — Why    the    Dru|{^ist     Should    Own    His    Books  — "Best    Sellers 
Always  In  Demand — Benefits  that  Accrue  to  the  Owner  of  the  Library. 

By  C.  A.  WEAVER. 


After  running  a  circulating  library  for 
three  years  as  a  branch,  my  experience,  coup- 
led with  some  information  borrowed  from 
others,  who  still  continue  to  plug  some  one 
else's  game,  for  the  mere  pittance  of  from  5 
to  20  per  cent,  led  me  to  believe  that  operating 
one's  own  library  was  well  worth  the  trial. 
And  I  have  since  proved  that  a  library  thus 
operated  is  a  most  profitable  side-line,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  show. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  VARIETY. 

The  average  branch  circulating  library  con- 
sists of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
books.  And  in  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit 
there  may  be  as  many  as  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  branches.  It  has  been  contended  that 
in  order  to  make  the  scheme  a  success,  the 
books  at  the  different  branches  must  be  as 
varied  as  possible,  to  allow*  of  changes  as 
often  as  certain  books  become  dead  in  the 
different  locations. 

Our  experience  with  a  system  of  this  kind 
proved  that  the  everlasting  changing  of  books 
was  a  bad  thing  for  the  library,  inasmuch  as 
the  readers  or  their  friends  continually  asked 
for  the  books  that  had  been  taken  away. 
This  was  also  true  of  new^er  books,  a  few  of 
which  only  would  appear  in  the  library  until 
many  months  had  elapsed  since  their  publica- 
tion. 

This  absence  of  the  newer  books  was  the 
worst  feature  of  the  old  library.  Constant 
excuses  on  our  part  for  the  owner's  manage- 
ment or  mismanagement  were  necessary. 

The  average  library  of  this  kind  is  made 
up  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  older 
books,  the  copyrights  of  which  have  run  out, 
and  which  may  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
prices  varying  from  19  to  38  cents.  The  bal- 
ance of  50  to  25  per  cent  may  be  made  up  of 
the  more  recent  and  popular  editions,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  quickly  taken  up  by  the  more 
up-to-date  readers,  leaving  at  all  times  a  vastly 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


larger  number  of  the  old  "has-beens"  than 
is  good  for  a  supposedly  healthy  circulating 
library. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  foregoing,  in 
owning  your  own  library,  you  buy  only  those 
books  that  are  in  demand.  Consequently  you 
have  them  when  they  are  new,  and,  of  course, 
have  enough  copies  to  supply  the  demand 
whatever  it  may  be. 

THE   CIRCULATING   LIBRARY   A   SUCCESS. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  repeating  quali- 
ties of  some  books,  while  others  are  a  complete 
disappointment.  But  I  believe,  after  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper,  you  will  agree  with  me  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  a  circulating  library  is  a 
most  successful  side-line. 

A  circulating  library  is  apt  to  be — in  fact, 
should  be — a  success,  because  the  average 
reader  cannot  afiford  or  does  not  like  to  pay 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  a  work  of  fiction 
that  once  read  becomes  of  but  little  or  no 
value  as  a  permanent  addition  to  his  library. 

The  circulating  library  supplies  this  same 
demand  for  popular  fiction  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  2  cents  a  day,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  four  cents,  making  it  possible  for 
the  reader  to  keep  up  to  date  on  all  good  read- 
ing. It  also  places  at  his  command  from  15 
to  37  books  for  what  the  price  of  a  single 
copy  would  be. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  average 
reader  pays  from  4  to  10  cents  for  each  book 
taken  out.  Compare  this  with  the  average 
price  of  the  cheaper  magazines.  They  read 
from  2  to  nearly  4  books  by  the  very  best  of 
fiction  writers  for  the  cost  of  one,  often  medi- 
ocre, magazine.  Some  readers,  through  negli- 
gence or  an  inability  to  read  quickly,  return 
the  book  late,  and,  therefore,  pay  even  as 
much  as  the  full  price  of  the  work.  While  to 
allow  a  customer  to  pay  full  price  of  a  book 
is  in  our  estimation  a  poor  plan,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  one  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  away  from.  Still  it  is  evidekt  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  that  the  minute  you  break  a 
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rule  it  no  longer  holds  good  with  any  one,  no 
matter  how  small  a  license  he  have  in  think- 
ing he  should  be  so  favored. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  troublesome  cases 
we  have  decided  to  adopt  at  once  a  system 
whereby  the  customer  is  given  a  card  on 
which  are  recorded  all  the  details  pertaining 
to  the  taking  out  of  a  book  and  its  return. 
This  card  remains  with  us  and  is  filed  away. 
Thus  we  can  put  a  time  limit  of  ten  days  on 
each  book.  At  the  end  of  that  period  if  the 
book  is  not  returned,  the  customer  can  be  no- 
tified. I  believe  the  one  disadvantage  in  op- 
erating one's  own  library,  namely,  the  loss  of 
the  books,  will  be  minimized  or  entirely  done 
away  with. 

THE  ADVERTISING  BENEFITS. 

The  advertising  advantages  that  go  with  a 
privately  owned  library  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  should  by  all  means  be  cred- 
ited to  it.  Instead  of  advertising  the  goods  of 
little  or  no  profit,  as  is  done  in  some  corpora- 
tion-owned libraries,  you  advertise  your  own 
preparations.  Insert  write-ups  about  your 
own  store,  your  methods  of  doing  business, 
little  toilet  hints  to  the  ladies,  cigar  write-ups 
for  the  men,  and  many  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

Some  druggists  say  they  do  not  know  how 
to  conduct  such  an  advertising  scheme.  My 
advice  to  them  is  to  take  up  some  good  sys- 
tem of  drug-store  advertising  and  select  from 
it  the  parts  that  appeal  to  them  or  their  trade. 
From  these  let  their  printer  make  copies  for 
inserts.  Take  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  ads. 
and  have  them  printed  together  on  one  large 
sheet.  Next  order  from  an  engraver  a  cut  of 
this  group  of  the  size  of  the  insert  that  is  to 
be  used.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion  for  pur- 
poses of  economy.  The  dozen  ads.  printed  on 
one  large  sheet  cost  much  less  than  the  indi- 
vidual inserts  printed  separately.  At  any  rate 
the  expense  of  buying  the  system  and  printing 
the  inserts  too  would  be  but  a  small  item. 

In  other  libraries,  manufacturers  pay  a 
good  price  for  the  privileges  of  inserts,  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  printing.  In 
one  case  the  insert  brings  you  little  or  no 
profit.  But  again  where  the  druggist  owns 
his  own  books  and  controls  the  advertising, 
the  profit  is  large.  Here  is  one  real  advertis- 
ing medium.     Think  of  the  ads.  that  may  be 


written  of  your  own  private  specialties  not 
carried  by  the  average  store,  and  which  al- 
ways interest  your  customers. 

METHODS    OF    SELECTING   BOOKS. 

In  the  selection  of  books,  several  methods 
present  themselves.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  criticisms  of  the  different  reviewers  or 
the  following  of  the  most  popular  authors  and 
illustrators.  Many  readers,  too,  size  up  a  story 
by  the  pictures.  Still  another  method  we  use 
is  that  of  visiting  the  more  prominent  whole- 
salers of  books  and  buying  only  those  which 
they  purchase  in  the  largest  quantities.  A  re- 
view may  express  but  one  man's  opinion,  and 
his  ideas  may  be  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  reading,  fanciful  public.  You  may  de- 
pend on  it,  the  book  store  will  seldom  be 
fooled.  It  is  their  business  to  buy  books  that 
sell,  and  it  is  dollars  to  cents  that  their  judg- 
ment on  what  books  will  be  read  or  in  demand 
will  be  more  nearly  correct  than  the  reviewer's. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  in  keeping  a  library  up  to  date.  Then, 
too,  it  is  a  good  ad.  for  one's  store:  to  be  able 
to  say  at  all  times,  "Yes,  we  have  this  book  in 
our  library,"  even  if  at  the  time  it  is  out.  A 
good  scheme  in  connection  with  this  is  to  take 
the  customer's  name  and  to  call  his  attention 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  fact  of  its  re- 
turn to  the  library. 

The  number  of  copies  of  any  one  book  that 
might  be  placed  in  your  library  must  be  left 
entirely  to  your  own  judgment.  But  at  the 
outset  I  would  advise  single  copies  only.  Such 
books  as  "The  Rosary,"  "The  Shepherd  of 
the  Hills,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
"The  Second  Generation,"  and  many  others, 
when  new,  were  in  very  great  demand,  and 
two  or  more  copies  might  be  used  in  such 
cases. 

In  starting  a  library,  your  own  judgment 
and  capital  must  say  how  many  books  to  in- 
stall, but  I  would  advise  at  least  fifty.  The 
rental  money  from  these  should  then  be  rein- 
vested, until  the  library  is  built  to  a  point 
where  you  are  satisfied  with  its  proportions 
and  earning  capacity. 

We  expect  to  build  our  library  up  to  1000 
volumes.  At  present,  after  a  year  and  a  half, 
we  have  275  volumes.  One  can  scarcely  add 
more  than  25  to  50  books  a  year,  since  there 
are  seldom  that  number  of  good  books  of 
fiction  published. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  SUMMED  UP. 

to  sum  up  the  advantages  of  owning  one's 
jwn  library,  I  would  mention : 

1.  Larger  profits. 

2.  Advertising  advantages. 

3.  A  more  complete  line  of  latest  books. 

4.  Once  in  the  library,  books  are  always  a 
)art  of  it. 

As  a  last  remark,  our  library  has  shown 

[most   satisfactory   results.      It   not   only   paid 

for  itself  the  first  year,   but  also   showed  a 

profit  of  over  100  per  cent.     The  first  five 


months  of  this  year  the  profit  on  the  new  in- 
vestment has  been  nearly  300  per  cent.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  old  system,  where  you  make 
from  5  to  30  per  cent  only,  besides  not  own- 
ing one  book.  The  other  fellow  has  posses- 
sion. 

Our  losses  were  unusual,  as  they  totaled 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  our  library.  Most  of 
these  books  were  drawn  by  people  leaving  the 
city,  and  some  few  were  taken  out  under  fic- 
titious names.  Under  the  card  system,  with 
satisfactory  references  from  each  customer,  I 
believe  we  can  stop  such  leaks  materially. 


AN  IMMENSE  TALCUM  WINDOW. 


Nearly  seven  gross  of  talcum  powder  pack- 
ages in  the  window  at  once  represents  a  dis- 
play of  unusual  proportions.  But  such  a  trim 
was  actually  seen  in  the  store  of  W.  J.  Stur- 
geon, of  Kittanning,  Pa.  There  were  700 
packages  exhibited   together,   representing  35 


sizes  ranged  from  pound  jars  to  4:-ounce  tins, 
in  a  wide  and  varied  assortment. 

Arranging  the  trim  must  have  involved 
quite  a  little  work,  for  we  can  count  sixteen 
rows  of  powder.  That  means  that  as  many 
shelves  had  to  be  set  up  before  one  could  pro- 
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different  brands.  The  goods  rested  on  glass 
shelves  and  at  night  were  illuminated  by  a 
flash  of  three  GO-watt  lights,  making  a  very 
pretty  show. 

We  won't  attempt  to  name  the  different 
powders  on  display,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  of  the  popular  ones  were  omitted. 
Among  the  various  odors  were  violet,  carna- 
tion, cashmere  bouquet,  and  heliotrope.     The 


ceed  with  the  rest  of  the  trim.     Each  shelf 
supported  over  30  packages. 

The  very  size  of  the  display,  not  to  mention 
the  artistic  designs  characteristic  of  talcum 
powder  containers,  doubtless  made  a  vivid 
impression  on  people  passing  by.  Especially 
at  night,  when  the  lights  were  on,  the  vari- 
colored packages  must  have  been  very  at- 
tractive. 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES 


ALGERNON  TAKES  A  HAND  IN  THE 
TELEPHONE  GAME. 

By  Cleo  C.  Long. 

"There!"  announced  Algernon,  driving  the 
last  tack  in  a  neat  new  sign  above  the  tele- 
phone, "that  may  hold  'em  for  a  while,  but  I 
doubt  it.  It  takes  more  than  kind  words  to 
infloonce  these  dames  with  the  telephone 
habit." 

'What  does  it  say?"  asked  the  pretty  cash- 
ier, absently  running  her  finger  over  the  grill 
work  of  her  cage  in  search  of  her  most  re- 
cent wad  of  chewing  gum. 

"It  reads  thus,"  declared  Algernon  with 
dignity : 


"our  patrons  are  at  liberty  to  use  this 
'phone,  but  are  requested  not  to  abuse 

THE  privilege.  PLEASE  UMIT  YOUR  CONVER- 
SATION TO  THREE  MINUTES.  GIVE  OTHERS  A 
CHANCE.'' 


"Some  sign,  eh  ?"  he  commented.  "Conveys 
a  gentle  and  subtile  hint  to  the  average  in- 
telligence, does  it  not?  This,  little  people,  is 
an  example  of  the  art  of  using  language  for 
the  purpose  of  speech,  as  it  were." 

"Did  you  cook  it  up  ?"  asked  the  soda-foun- 
tain boy,  not  without  admiration. 

"Not  entirely,"  admitted  Algernon  mod- 
estly. "The  boss  wrote  the  words  and  I 
wrote  the  music,  but  your  Uncle  Algy  is  the 
boy  that  put  it  in  printin'.  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
thing?" 

"Well,  I  bet  it  don't  do  no  good,"  con- 
cluded the  soda  boy  pessimistically.  "First 
place,  take  that  bunch  o'  girls  whater  always 
droppin'  in  after  the  matinee  to  use  the 
'phone.  It  won't  touch  'em.  If  you  want  to 
hand  them  one,  you  gotta  put  it  to  'em 
straight.  Put  up  a  sign  that  says  'Beat  it, 
kiddo'  or  'On  your  way,'  and  they'll  know 
what  you're  talkin'  about." 

"Right  you  are,  Clarence,  my  boy,"  ad- 
mitted Algernon.  "But  listen:  the  next  one 
of  that  bunch  that  comes  in  here  to  hand  hot 
air  to  her  beau  is  goin'  to  get  something 
handed    to    her    special,    from   me!      Say   no 


more,"    he    added    mysteriously,    "V^endetta! 
But  keep  your  eyes  on  little  Algy." 

That  afternoon  about  five  o'clock,  while  the 
matinee  rush  was  on  at  the  soda  fountain,  and 
the  cashier  was  very  busy  accepting  payment 
for  the  refreshment  so  swiftly  dispensed  by 
Clarence  and  his  assistant,  Algernon,  tempo- 
rarily at  leisure,  assumed  an  easy  attitude  in 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  telephone  and 
looked  guileless.  As  the  rush  began  to  sub- 
side he  was  approached  by  a  sweetly  pretty 
little  thing  in  a  very  tight  skirt,  very  short 
coat,  nobby  little  hat,  and  tan  pumps.  She 
looked  as  if  her  name  might  be  Gertie,  and 
she  had  just  partaken  of  a  strawberry  cobbler. 

"I'd  like  to  use  the  'phone,  please,"  quoth 
Gertie  with  some  hauteur. 

"I  beg  your  pardod?"  said  Algernon,  in- 
stantly alert  and  giving  evidence  of  the  closest 
attention,  "I  didn't  catch  whad  you  said.  I'b 
chuck  full  of  quidide,  od  accound  of  a  cold." 

"I  said  I'd  like  to  use  the  'phone  a  minute," 
repeated  the  sweet  girl  creature  as  one  who 
demands  an  obvious  right.  "Will  you  let  me 
pass?" 

"Sassafras?"  remarked  Algernon,  assum- 
ing a  look  of  enlightenment.  "Certainly.  Id 
whad  forb?" 

"I  didn't  ask  for  sassafras,"  asserted  the 
girl,  growing  both  embarrassed  and  indignant, 
and  enunciating  very  distinctly.  "I  only  want 
to  use  the  'phone  a  moment  on  important 
business." 

"If  id's  for  dizzidess  I'd  advise  you  to  ged 
a  prescribtion  frob  a  doctor,"  suggested  Al- 
gernon.    "Calobel,  perhaps,  not  sassafras." 

"Gee,  but  you're  deaf,"  shrieked  the  blush- 
ing girl.  "I  don't  need  any  medicine  at  all.  I 
want  to  use  the  telephone,"  indicating  the  in- 
strument with  an  unmistakable  gesture. 

"Ah,  sure,  sure,  call  up  the  doctor  dow,  and 
I'll  be  with  you  agaid  in  just  a  moment,"  said 
Algernon,  and  then  he  vanished  behind  the 
prescription  case. 

Gertie,  much  relieved,  approached  the 
'phone  and  called  for  a  number,  keeping  one 
watchful  eye  on  the  entrance  to  the  prescrip- 
tion department,  in  evident  dread  lest  Alger- 
non should  reappear  and  force  her  to  accept 
either  calomel  or  sassafras.  But  Algernon 
had  evidently  found  other  business,  and  pres- 
ently the  girl  got  some  one  on  the  wire  whom 
she  joyously  hailed  as  "Toodles." 

The   soda    fountain    rush   had   abated,   and 


l^.„, .., 

^^domain  and  kept  one  ear  open  for  the  tele- 
phone talk.  What  he  overheard  called  forth 
:he   following  interpolated  comments : 

Is  that  you,  Toodles?    Guess  who  this  is." 

Aw,  gee,  that  guessin'  game  gives  me  the 

itts.)    "I'll  bet  you  do  know.    Say,  do  many 

|g[irls  call  you  up  at  the  office?"  (Gawd  forbid, 

'er  the  feller's  sake!)     "Well,  listen,  Toodles; 

idn't  I  say  I'd  call  you  up  if  I  was  down- 

:own   to-day?      Uh-hu.      Well,   listen,    I    am 

down-town  now,   uh-huh,  at  Pillpenny's,  uh- 

uh.      Don't  you   think   I'm   too   little   to  be 

lown-town    alone?"      (Ain't    she    the   young 

romp?)      ''Sure  I'm  alone,   uh-huh;  been   to 

the  matinee  with   Mabel  and   Sadie,   uh-huh. 

Oh,  pretty  rotten,  uh-huh.     Yes,  they've  gone 

home,  uh-huh.     I  had  an  awful  time  loosin' 

them,  uh-huh.     I  told  'em  I  had  a  date  with 

the   dentist,    uh-huh.      Wasn't   that   just   too 

cute?"      (Heaven   keep   the  loffter   from   me 

lips!     muttered     Clarence.)       "Well,     listen, 

Toodles;  I  think  I  am  too  little  to  go  home 

don't  you  think 
-?    What?     Sir? 
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alone,  don't  you?     Honest, 
so?     What  time  can  vou 


Oh!" 

Gertie's  face  suddenly  took  on  a  look  of 
surprised  horror.  "Oh!"  she  gasped  again, 
and  hastily  hung  up  the  receiver  and  hurried 
from  the  store. 

.  A  moment  later  Algernon  came  weakly 
out  from  behind  the  prescription  desk.  He 
was  evidently  laboring  under  extreme  emo- 
tion, and  he  clutched  the  nearest  show-case 
for  support. 

"Gee.  what  happened  to  the  Gertie  girl?" 
demanded  Clarence.  "She  was  spielin'  along 
like  a  hot-air  furnace  full  of  molasses,  when 
all  at  once  she  biffs  it  on  the  hook  and  you 
ought  a'  seen  her  beat  it.  How'd  you  work  it, 
Algy?- 

"Easiest  thing,  you  know,"  said  Algernon 
between  gasps  of  joy.  "I  held  her  up  for 
a  while  pretenden'  I  was  deaf,  and  then  I  let 
her  get  at  the  'phone,  you  know,  with  me  on 
the  extension  behind  the  desk.  She  called  her 
number  and  asked  if  it  was  Wakefield  & 
Smith,  and  then  asked  for  the  shippin'  de- 
partment, and  Toodles'  real  name  is  Mr.  But- 
ton. What  you  know  about  that?  Say,  he 
has  my  sympathy,  too.  He  was  fussed  to 
death  bein'  held  up  with  that  line  of  talk,  at 
the  works,  vou  know,  but  trvin'  to  hand  the 


girl  a  line  of  salve,  too.     When  I  thought  it 
had  gone   far  enough   I  put  in  a  dee[>  L.s 
voice,  and  sez  I : 

"  'Here,  here,  this  is  Mr.  Smith.  This  wire 
is  for  business,  and  our  young  men  have  got 
to  attend  to  business  in  business  hours.'  Then 
you  ought  to  heard  two  phones  slam  up  in  a 
hurry.    Oh,  gee,  it  was  a  scream!" 

"Algernon,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  great 
show  of  emotion,  "if  ever  I  held  an  unjust 
thought  of  you  I  repent.  Come  and  let  me 
imprint  a  chaste  kiss  on  your  brow.  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  you.  You  are  pure  class!  You 
are  the  smoothest  little  piece  of  machinery  I 
ever  saw." 

"I  certainly  am  all  to  the  mustard,"  ac- 
knowledged Algernon,  with  becoming  mod- 
esty. "I  expect  to  get  my  salary  raised  for 
this.    Give  us  a  mint  cocktail,  old  man." 


AN    ILLINOIS    EXAMINATION. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 
(Continued  from  June   Bulletin.) 

No.  1702,  FOR  MISS  FULLER. 

IJ     Tinct.   f erri  chlor fSii. 

Ammonii  carb.  q.  s. 

Acidi   acetici  dil fjii. 

Glycerini    5ii. 

M.  ft.  Sol. 


S. :     Coch  parvulum  t.  i.  d. 
Oct.  2,  1907. 


DR.  BLANK. 


Nearly  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  with  am- 
monium carbonate  and  carefully  avoid  an  ex- 
cess. This  leaves  the  reaction  slightly  acid. 
Then  add  the  glycerin  and  then  the  iron.  The 
ammonium  carbonate  and  acetic  acid  give  a 


strong  spirit  of  mindererus. 
similar  to  Basham's  mixture. 

No.  1703. 

5c     Sapo, 

Opii  

M.  ft.  pil.  8. 

S. :     One  when  required. 

Nov.  1,  1907. 


The  solution  is 


FOR  MR.  LONG. 


.aa  20  grams. 


DR.  BLANK. 


Two  and  a  half  grains  are  a  large  dose  of 
opium.  One  grain  is  the  average.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  soap  and  water  as  excipients. 
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Syrup  or  glucose  also  makes  a  good  pill  of 
opium. 

No.  1704.  FOR  JOHN  DOE. 

1^    Fluidextract  of  buchu 1  fluidrachm. 

Aquae    2  fluidounces. 

Sodii  salicylatis  3  drachms. 

M.  ft.  solutio. 

Signae. :    As  directed. 

Oct.  5,  1907.  DR.  BLANK. 

Fluidextract  of  buchu  is  a  resinous  drug 
and  is  soluble  in  aqueous  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  salicylate.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water  or  in  weak  solution.  For  this  reason 
the  fluidextract  and  the  sodium  salicylate 
should  be  mixed  and  the  water  gradually 
added.  If  mixed  in  opposite  order  clots  of 
resin  will  separate  out. 
No.  1803.  FOR  MR.  FRANCIS. 

IJ     Acidi  borici, 

Zinci   sulph aa  1.320. 

Aqua  dest 60. 

M.  ft.  collyrium. 

S. :     Eye  water. 

Nov.  7,  1908.  DR.  BROWN. 

Use  warm  water  to  dissolve  the  boric  acid. 
Then  dissolve  the  zinc  sulphate  and  filter  care- 
fully. 

•No.  1804.  FOR  DOROTHY. 

^    Opii, 

Plumbi  acetatis, 
Acidi  tannici, 

Ext.  belladonnse    aa  64. 

Adeps   lanae   hydros 1280. 

M.  ft.  ungu. 

S. :     Apply  as  directed. 

Dec.  1,  1908.  DR.  BLANK. 

The  extract  of  belladonna  should  be  made 
into  a  paste  with  dilute  alcohol  and  the  paste 
mixed  with  some  of  the  wool-fat.  The  tannic 
acid  should  be  dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  likewise  mixed  with  another  por- 
tion of  the  wool- fat.  The  lead  acetate  should 
be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  or  re- 
duced to  the  finest  powder,  and  it  and  the 
opium  each  separately  mixed  with  portions  of 
the  wool- fat.  The  four  separate  ointments 
should  then  be  combined  to  form  one  smooth 
homogeneous  ointment  containing  all  the  in- 
gredients. The  finished  product  should  be  a 
perfectly  smooth  greenish-brown  ointment 
free  from  lumps  or  grit. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 

THE   POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   SPICE 
BUSINESS. 

To  the  Editors : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  the  druggists  through- 
out the  country  have  neglected  the  greatest 
trade-getter  easily  within  their  reach — the 
spice  trade. 

In  July  and  August  I  sent  out  over  500  cir- 
cular letters  to  people  selected  from  my  mail- 
ing list.  In  each  I  enclosed  1  drachm  of 
Saigon  cinnamon.  The  sample  was  put  up 
in   a   waxed   powder  paper   sealed   in   a   coin 


O.  \M.  WINKELPLECK, 

DRUGGIST. 
SUGARCRBBK.  OHIO. 

WHERE  TO  BUY   SPICES.  AND  WHY. 

It  will  kke^flu  thoul  three  loinuus  t>  r««I  tbu  tntl.  take  nijr  word  for  it,  it  i*)ll  be  tbe  muat  profluble 
thrtn>  roitiuUM  yoa  r\tt  Kpmt. 

SPICEH  are  ftrlicl««  that  ahouM  bftve  apectal  Htteution  when  baying.  You  should  be  quite  «ur«  they 
nrv  nxi  only  pare  Iritt  up  t»  the  atandaxd  STKGNGTH  as  rrqtiir*^  by  (he  Guvernment  Htandaid 

You  may  mH  know  DttL'GOISTS  ranr  mirh  aniclv  a^  mentioned  below  Yoa  may  he  one  that  thinkr 
•11  SPICKS  are  alike,  and  have  been  buying  all  aoch  artielce  in  fancy  tin  or  paper  package*  put  op  by  "otne 
Tea  Company  or  Spice  Grinder  There  inay  be  coupons  in  tb«in  hr  you  lo  get  a  pretniam  aometime  Well  ■ 
Do  nttt  forget  yoa  are  paying  for  all  fancy  puckagaa  and  preiuiunia. 

If  yoa  will  Miy  yoar  SPICES  in  BULK,  and  preiniunia  aeparate,  yuu  will  save  25  cents' on  every  dollar 
Aift  lutUwr.  how  do  you  know  anything  about  the  STRENOTHT  In  fact  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  know. 
neither  ituad  thu  party  who  sells  tbem  No  doubt  but  the  peckugu*  bear  tbe  word  "Pure."  No  doubt  thry 
wn.     But  don't  be  (lecetved  by  this  w<ird  "Pun."     They  m  ly  be  pure  but  very  deficient  in  strength 

Why  are  the  BR8T  SPICES  sold  tn  Drag  StiM«sY     Here  it  is  in  plain  truth 

All  drue«  (MpicM  nrc  ctanied  as  drugs)  most  be  of  a  Ofrtain  standard  of  strength  as  well  a  pure.  Such 
8PICE8  aa  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Allspice,  Mace,  are  used  in  compoortding  medicines.  eitt>er  for  their  cumliv<- 
^w«r  or  used  to  dtegaise  mftticine*  which  are  oDpleoaast  to  take 

All  drugs  or  SPICRi)  must  h.ave  n  certain  strength,  and  this  standard  of  strength  is  fixed  by  the  Ou* 
vmment.  which  is  published  in  a  book  calletl  ihe  Unitcil  StAt«e  Pharmaicopcpia  Thia  hook  is  the  ImbIs  of 
Hhannafy  and  s  guide  to  all  drag  estatili'hments.  either  Dnig  Millers.  Uftnufacturera.  Wholc«ale  or  RetAil 
Tlii^  Bt£hdafd  of  Wreiigth  is  COMPLIED  with  by  the  drug  iratte  and  tbt-rofore  yoa  can  readily  see  why  the 
BEST  SPICD3  are  aold  by  dnwist^  The  aaiira  will  apply  to  PUvoring  Rjttracts.  such  ai>  V;milta.  Olanp^ 
TSSiiioh.  Aa 

Another  raaaon  why  Iho  BKST  SPICES  are  Atld  in  drug  stom  The  best  and  choicest  !ipic«e  are  in. 
purled  '7  the  drug  importen  fur  the  retail  tnule.  This  is  tfie  source  of  supply  for  the  retail  dniggisla  Bo 
fore  they  are  aent  out  hyimpnrters  or  dn«  grinders  they  are  all  assayed  or  tested  for  STRENGTH  and 
PURITY  aa  requiredi  and  each  nitd  every  bntk  package  must  bear  the  U.  S.  P.  label,  nhnwing  ibisj  are  up  v- 
all  reqairementa 

Sixb  ^icea  that  arw  hebiw  the  alaiKUrd  in  strength  and  not  fit  for  drug  purposes  are  pat  up  io  tnncy 
padugea  and  sold  for  culinary  purpo.<iee  and  tabic  use.  the  pickers  knowing  druggists  will  m>i  hny  them  (••) 
ftimpiumliQg  medicinea 

Tbe  spioe  tnHe  to  the  ilruggirt  is  like  tbe  fanner  as  to  what  he  raises      HE  GETS  FIRST  CHOICE 

Brery  potuid  of  spioe  I  bay  comes  fp>ni  the  BEST  HOUSE  in  the  United  Statm.  They  are  all  assayed 
o' UHteil  and  are  poaitivdy  what  I  represent  them  to  be  They  are  BETTER.  CHEAPER.  ALWAYS 
t^ATISPACTORY  and  can  be  DEPENDED  UPON 

1  am  enclosing  you  a  sample  of  Cinnamon  for  you  to  try  and  to  note  the  difference  tictwuenthi*  HIQB 
f^RADE  CINNAMON  and  tbe  ordinary  article  which  is  genemlly  .told  in  pockagett 

The  0thtti«  mentioned  bel<:w  an-  of  tkr  HIGH  GRADE  QUALITY 


Allspice 
Goves 

MusUnI 
Siitmepi 


Pepper  (Red) 
Pepper  (Black) 
Tbjane 
Tunneric 

Mixe<)  Spices,  Wh<.l<-  (f^^  pii-kling) 
Coriander 


One  of  Mr.  Winkelpleck's  circulars. 

envelope.  On  the  envelope  I  had  printed :  "A 
Sample  of  Cinnamon,  Pure  and  Strong.  Try 
it,  nothing  like  it."  Then  followed  my  name 
and  address. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  results.  I  had  many 
tell  me  they  were  glad  to  know  where  they 
could  get  good  spices.  Most  of  them  came  in 
and  asked  for  cinnamon.  Then  it  was  up  to 
me  to  call  their  attention  to  the  other  products 
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of  the  kind  which  I  had.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  I  sold  them  cloves,  mustard,  nutmeg,  etc. 

I  had  bought  the  best  I  could  get.  Quality 
came  first,  price  afterwards.  But  I  charged 
accordingly.  I  made  a  better  profit  than  I 
could  on  cheap  stuff  and  satisfied  my  cus- 
tomers. 

If  every  druggist  throughout  the  country 
would  do  as  I  have  done,  it  would  be  but  a 
few  years  before  the  spice  business  would  be 
back  in  the  drug  store  where  it  belongs.  This 
line  of  trade  should  be  an  eye-opener  to  the 
druggist  who  has  cut  prices  to  compete  with. 
Instead  of  watching  what  the  other  fellow  is 


O.  y\l.  WINKELPLECK, 

DRUGOISX. 
SUGARCMEKK,  OHIO. 


Trne  Extract  of  Vanilla. 

I  Mn  enclottJW  you  k  Mfflplt  <om  t«Mpoonful>  Eitract  of  Vsaitb  for  •  triftl.  uid  U>  deaaoiutr«te  to 
rou  tba  HIRH  r.RAnE  VANILLA  I  orry  i«(iilv  in  stock  Compare  il  to  the  ordiou-j  Eitncl 
of  Vtnillt  or  Vnoillii).  «hicb».«r  .rou  nwj  Imtc.  tnd  notice  tb«  rich.  pIcMincfiavor  it  hw.  Vm  « 
liuJe  l«M  of  this  (hfto  th«  kind  you  faa*e  beet)  uainc.  It  M  OMde  from  true  Mexican  Vanilbi  Beane. 
vitbout  artificial  Aivor  or  coloring. 

ImiUktion  Vanilla. 

In  past  veara  people  have  been  deretred  nor*  with  Ejrlract  of  Vanilla  than  any   other   flavonnr 

Before  the  Pure  t'nud  and  Dray  biw  waa  paaaed  the  laoitauon  Vanilla  (no«  called  Vanillin)  waa 
all  called  Edaence  or  Extract  of  Vanilla.  But  aince  the  paaaage  of  thia  law  it  la  put  oat  ondera  dozeo 
or  toon  different  oatnea.  auch  aa.  Vanillin  Flavoring.  Compound  Tincture  Vanillin.  Compound  Gaaeooe 
ufVanillin.  Vanillin  Plaroniw  (a.t'nihelicl.  Vanillin  Flavor  (imitation).  Fitiact  of  Vanillin  (no  alcohol), 
and  many  othera 

The  Muff  ae  put  up  under  such  oamea  19  made  from  Vanillin  and  Cumarin;  theee  are  made  from 
Coal  Tar.  They  are  duaolved  in  water,  to  which  haa  been  added  Poiaah  (1.ve).  then  colored  with  burnt 
•utrar  (caramel).     The  coat  to  make  a  gallon  of  this  is  about  60  centa. 

Tilia  ia  where  .i-uu  get  tbe  big  bottle  for  10  or  i^  centa.  usually  put  up  in  a  fancy  package 

Thia  imitation  Vanilla  will  get  rancid  by  age  and  unfit  for  use.  while  the  True  Extract  vanilla 
will  improve  by  age 

Aftar  you  have  used  thia  sample  ••'  True  Rxtract  itf  Vanilla,  which  [  am  encloaing  berewitji.  .vnu 
will  readily  see  the  difference. 

THIS  IS  TBE  KIND  THAT  I  USE.    THE  KIND  YOU  OUGHT  TO  USE. 


QUALini  PURITY! 


STRENGTH! 


ECONOMY! 


Another  circular. 

doing  in  the  way  of  reducing  prices,  let  him 
cut  loose  along  these  lines.  In  a  short  time 
he  will  have  people  coming  to  his  store  who 
have  never  dealt  with  him. 

Not  only  will  it  do  this,  but  it  will  elevate 
the  standard  of  his  store  and  thus  gain  the 
confidence  of  his  trade  for  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. O.  W.  WiNKELPLECK. 

Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 


HE  BELIEVES  IN  THE  TEN-HOUR  DAY. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  page  213  of  the  Bulletin  for  May  ap- 
pears a  letter  by  Burton  L.  Bennett  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Ten-hour  Day,"  upon  which 
I  wish  to  make  the  following  comments : 

Most  of  us  realize  how  long  our  w^orking 
hours  are  in  the  drug  business.  We  realize 
that  on  one  pretext  or  another  we  work  about 
double  the  time  that  we  ought  to.    We  realize 


it,  and  regret  it,  and  wish  it  could  be  better. 
Yet  lo  and  behold!  Here  is  a  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  who,  like  the  convict  we 
now  and  then  hear  about,  refuses  his  free- 
dom when  he  might  have  it. 

Why,  Mr.  Bennett  even  acknowledges — ad- 
mits, mind  you,  brethren! — that  the  national 
pure  food  law  and  the  anti-narcotic  laws  of 
the  various  States  are  of  some  use,  and  these 
are  the  laws  that  the  most  prominent  men  in 
our  profession,  our  State  and  national  asso- 
ciations, have  been  fighting  for  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Bennett  asks  us  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  the  sixty-hour-a-week  law  became 
effective  throughout  the  United  States.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  this:  I  don't  know  of  any 
one  thing  that  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  profession  at  large  than  that  this  law  be- 
come effective  throughout  the  United  States. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  average  druggist  in 
the  United  States  works,  as  Mr.  Bennett  says, 
only  100  hours  a  week.  Only  100  hours  out 
of  a  possible  168!  Fifteen  hours  a  day  for 
seven  days  a  week.  Surely  a  light  day's 
work  for  any  man!  Only  double  the  hours 
that  our  masons  and  boilermakers  work.  Only 
double  the  hours  and  at  half  the  pay!  But, 
gentlemen,  think  of  the  terrific  mental  strain 
that  the  average  painter  or  plumber  works 
under.  Did  you  ever  notice  it?  Of  course 
it  requires  no  presence  of  mind  to  wait  on  a 
few  soda  customers  and  paint  customers  and 
stamp  customers  and  to  try  to  put  up  a  few 
prescriptions  in  the  meantime. 

But  then,  as  Mr.  Bennett  says,  the  average 
clerk  has  many  a  minute  in  which  he  may  re- 
lax, say  in  the  evening,  for  instance,  when  the 
wall-paper  and  soda  trade  is  dull.  He  may 
even  stand  at  the  front  of  the  store  and  watch 
his  friends  go  by  on  their  w^ay  to  a  good  time, 
much  like  a  G.  A.  R.  vet.  who  is  unable  to 
march  on  Decoration  Day  and  can  only  watch 
the  parade. 

I  claim  that  the  60-hour  bill  would  be  a 
benefit,  not  a  burden,  to  every  druggist  in  the 
land.  It  is  not  the  public  that  forces  the 
druggist  to  keep  open  fifteen  hours  a  day  or 
longer.  It  is  the  druggist's  own  mistaken 
idea  of  what  the  public  wants.  The  public 
has  supported,  willingly,  any  effort  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor  of  the  druggist.  We  tried 
a  closing  plan  in  our  own  city,  closing  at  8 
P.M.     We  found  it  worked  well,  caused  no 
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loss  of  business,  and  we  heard  not  one  com- 
plaint from  a  customer.  The.  60-hour-a-week 
law  would  force  the  stores  to  close  or  have 
two  shifts  of  clerks.  In  nearly  all  instances 
two  shifts  of  clerks  would  be  unprofitable. 
Therefore  it  would  make  absolutely  necessary 
some  harmonious  arrangement  in  regard  to 
closing. 

The  idea  that  a  druggist  must  stay  open  to 
dispense  medicine  is  wrong.  Aren't  people 
just  as  apt  to  be  taken  sick  at  3  a.m.  as  at  any 
other  time?  They  can't  get  into  a  drug  store 
then.  If  a  person  is  sick  enough  to  need 
medicine  at  that  hour  of  the  night  or  any 
other  hour  that  the  drug  store  is  closed,  he  is 
sick  enough  to  call  a  physician. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  that  the  hours  of  a  clerk 
should  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the 
clerks  and  the  proprietor.  I  know  of  a  case 
in  which  the  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  several 
drug  stores  threatened  to  discharge  any  clerk 
of  his  who  joined  a  drug  club  that  was  fight- 
ing for  twelve  hours  a  day !  Here,  again,  this 
law  would  have  forced  harmony  or  would 
have  forced  the  man  to  put  on  two  shifts, 
which  I  am  sure  would  have  been  unprofit- 
able. Mind  you,  I  don't  say  all  employers  are 
that  way — I  for  one  am  not — but  I  know 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  force  the  rest  of 
us  to  keep  open. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  druggist — em- 
ployer and  employee — will  fight  for,  not 
against,  this  bill  wherever  and  whenever  it 
appears.  F.  C.  Behling. 

Janesville,  Wis. 


WE  ARE  DISCIPLINED. 

To  the   Editors ; 

You  ask,  regarding  the  change  in  the  Bulle- 
tin cover:  How  do  you  like  me  in  my  new 
summer  dress  ? 

I  don't !  Heine  says :  "Melancholy,  thy 
name  is  calico!"  and  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  your  calico  outfit.  Don't  blush — I  am 
in  love  with  you,  worship  the  ground,  etc.  No, 
that's  going  too  swift — but  I  cling  to  the  old 
and  tried — and  follow  Goethe's  "And  custom 
he  calls  his  nurse."  The  Interno  of  the  Bulle- 
tin is  so  excellent — why  bother  about  the  Ex- 
terno?  Would  you  not  feel  shocked  to  see 
Abe  Lincoln  in  a  pair  of  Kit  Alexander  gloves, 
desecrating  the  hand  that  wrote  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  by  the  flimsy,  flippy  rule  of 
Dame  Fashion  ? 


No,  Harry,  the  old  was  so  dear  to  me  that 
I  shall  miss  the  accustomed  dear  old  cover. 

Chicago,    111.  WiLHELM  BoDEMANN. 

To  the  Editors : 

It  is  always  a  question  as  to  whether  we  like 
our  old  friends  best  in  their  old  clothes,  or 
when  they  come  out  with  a  brand-new  suit. 
When  opening  my  mail  this  morning  I  had  to 
look  twice  in  order  to  recognize  my  old  friend 
clothed  in  a  new  dress.  At  first  I  confess  to 
my  disappointment  in  its  appearance,  but  as 
the  day  proceeds  I  begin  to  like  it  better,  and 
possibly  by  the  time  the  next  issue  comes  in, 
I  will  have  become  reconciled  to  the  marked 
change  in  its  appearance.  However,  the  inside 
of  a  book  is  what  counts,  and  I  never  peruse 
the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  without  finding 
something  live,  interesting,  and  instructive. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  L-  G-  Blakeslee. 

To  the   Editors: 

Compliments  on  your  new  summer  suit  for 
the  Bulletin  !  I  am  favorably  impressed — 
although  when  the  cover  popped  out  at  me 
first  from  the  wrapper  I  thought  I  was  color 
blind  for  the  moment.  The  new  suit  is  a 
hummer — but  the  "inside"  beats  it  a  mile ! 

Gridley,.  111.  J-  Earl  TayLOR. 

To  the  Editors : 

Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
dress.  We  think  it  is  a  decided  artistic  im- 
provement! The  Burgess  Drug  Co. 

Boulder,  Colo. 


CYANIDES    OR   PTOMAINES? 

To  the  Editors : 

In  your  April,  1911,  issue  there  is  an  edi- 
torial with  the  caption  "Cyanides  or  Pto- 
maines— Which  ?" 

Your  remarks  about  potassium  cyanide 
causing  a  great  many  cases  of  so-called  "pto- 
maine poisoning"  may  be  in  part  correct. 
However  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  been  col- 
lecting ptomaine  poisoning  statistics  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  not  heard  of  one 
case  being  caused  by  coffee  on  account  of  the 
cofTee-pot  having  been  cleaned  with  powder 
containing  potassium  cyanide;  nor  do  many 
of  the  cases  occur  in  hotels.  Such  cases  fre- 
quently occur  at  church  festivals  when  the 
ice-cream  has  been  made  in  a  freezer  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  thus  en- 
abling poisonous  bacteria  to  propagate  unmo- 
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lested  in  the  crevices  of  the  can,  and  on  the 
paddle  which  stirs  the  cream. 

The  majority  of  such  cases  occur,  however, 
from  eating  canned  meats  which  have  been 
left  in  the  can,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  They  come,  too,  from  sausage, 
fish,  etc.,  not  properly  preserved. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  ptomaine  poisoning  cases  were  not 
as  frequent  as  they  have  been  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  According  to  statistics, 
there  were  34  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning, 
nine  of  which  were  fatal,  in  the  United  States 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  1906.  During  the  year 
1906  boron  preservatives  were  used  on  flesh, 
fish,  fowl,  and  oysters.  During  the  same 
period  in  1907  there  were  1906  cases  of  pto- 
maine poisoning,  58  of  which  were  fatal. 
The  law  enforced  in  1907  prohibited  the  use 
of  boron  preservatives.  The  foregoing  data 
show  an  increase  of  over  5600  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning  and 
over  500  per  cent  in  the  number  of  deaths. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  but  what  this 
enormous  increase  was  caused  by  partaking  of 
foods  not  properly  preserved. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  there  have  been  23,741  cases  of  pto- 
maine poisoning,  1012  of  which  w^ere  fatal. 
The  reports  from  which  these  statistics  are  ob- 
tained are  as  accurate  as  possible.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  press 
may  often  be  due  to  acute  indigestion,  caused 
by  the  impure  food  ingested.  There  have 
been  in  this  period,  however,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases  which  were  not  reported  in 
the  press,  and  which  will  more  than  offset  any 
inaccuracies  in  the  foregoing  statistics.  To 
prevent  such  cases  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
use  a  preservative  with  sufficient  antiseptic 
properties  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  poi- 
sonous bacteria,  and  the  public  should  be 
warned  through  the  press  of  the  necessity  of 
removing  canned  goods  from  the  can  and  con- 
suming them  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

New  York.  H.  L.  Harris_,  Publicist. 


OLD  JOURNALS   WANTED. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  April  18  of  this  year  I  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  various  pharmaceutical  publica- 
tions informing  them  that  the  disastrous  fire 


in  the  Capitol  building  on  March  29  had  de- 
stroyed our  educational  records  and  left  me 
without  access  to  the  volumes  of  these  jour- 
nals. A  very  generous  response  to  that  letter 
has  afforded  a  quite  complete  file  of  different 
periodicals.  I  take  advantage  of  these  gifts  to 
enter  on  the  task  of  completing  the  files  and 
paving  the  way  for  a  State  pharmaceutical  li- 
brary of  a  complete  and  educational  character. 
I  would  take  advantage  of  your  columns  to 
ask  from  time  to  time  for  such  numbers  of 
different  journals  as  we  need.  For  the  pres- 
ent let  me  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  sup- 
ply us  with  the  following  copies  of  Merck's 
Report:  Volume  14,  No.  1;  Volume  15,  No. 
6;  Volume  18,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

H.  L.  Taylor, 

Secretary  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  Committee. 
State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE   PRESCRIPTION    INTERPRETED. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  215  of  the  May  Bulletin  I  ob- 
serve the  reproduction  of  a  prescription  sent 


RED    CROSS    DRUG    STORE 


'»»<^^. 


^^ 


in  for  interpretation  by  E.  A.  Mitchell.     My 
interpretation  is  as  follows : 

Sodium  salicylate 6  drachms. 

Potassium  iodide 4  drachms. 

Potassium  bicarbonate 4  drachms. 

Fluidextract  of  colchicum Z  drachms. 

Tincture  of  guaiac 4  drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  enough  to 
make  6  ounces. 

Mix   and  take  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times   a  day 
after  meals.  Dr.  BURROUGHS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,     oi  the  Standard  Chemical  Co, 

To  the  Editors : 

The  prescription  from  E.  A.  Mitchell,  Van- 
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couver,  B.  C,  in  the  May  Bulletin  when  in- 
terpreted would  read  as  follows : 

Sodium  salicylate   6  drachms. 

Potassium  iodide  4  drachms. 

Potassium   bicarbonate    4  drachms. 

Fluidextract  colchicum  seed.... 2  drachms. 

Tincture  guaiac  4  drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  to  make 6  ounces. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  daily  in  water  after 
eating. 

I  was  called  upon  by  an  attorney  one  time 
to  interpret  a  letter.  It  had  been  written  by  a 
married  man  to  another  man's  wife  and  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  authorities.  This  was 
written  the  same  way  as  the  prescription;  so 
when  I  get  hold  of  anything  puzzling  like  that 
I  always  look  for  reversed  words. 

J.  G.  Anderson, 

Wadena,  Minn.  of  Anderson  &  Stedman. 


TWO  OR  THREE  GOOD  SPECIMENS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  some  customers'  orders 
which  deserve  a  place  in  your  column  of 
curios.      No.    1    represented   a   newly   coined 


5V        >U'^>. A.f^    A 


^^  y-^^triM. 
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name  for  Alophen  Pills.  No.  2  called  for 
Irish  moss,  rock  candy,  quinine  pills,  and 
rhubarb  pills.  Meyer  Tuman,  Ph.G. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HE  DOESN'T  AGREE  WITH  MR. 
RAUBENHEIMER. 

To  the  Editors: 

Last  December  you  very  kindly  reproduced 
a  prescription  which  I  submitted  to  you  to  be 
deciphered.  I  have  just  noticed  that  among 
other  interpretations,  one  appeared  from  Mr. 
Raubenheimer  in  the  February  Bulletin.  I 
would  not  care  to  be  in  the  poor  pill-roller's 


shoes  who  dispensed  formalin  on  this  pre- 
scription! I  have  filled  this  particular  pre- 
scription a  number  of  times  and  am  quite  fa- 


miliar with  it.  It  calls  for  losaline  3  ounces, 
and  the  directions  are  as  follows:  "Apply  to 
knee  after  bath  ^-^  hour  and  at  bedtime." 

R.  T.  O. 


"DECOLORIZING"  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  notice  on  page  219  of  the  May  Bulletin 
a  query  entitled  "Decolorizing  Tincture  of 
Iodine." 

Our  method  is  a  quick  one.  We  shake  the 
U.  S.  P.  tincture  with  sodium  hyposulphite, 
using  about  two  ounces  to  the  pint,  although  I 
have  never  made  an  exact  weighing  of  the 
hyposulphite.  Five  to  ten  minutes'  shaking 
will  yield  a  colorless  product — not  a  real  tinc- 
ture, however,  for  I  admit  the  resulting  prep- 
aration is  most  likely  a  solution  of  sodium 
iodide.  Emil  Reyer. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  would  thank  you  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion to  your  most  estimable  publication.  Each 
number  is  full  of  interesting,  meaty  articles, 
and  I  am  sure  the  subscribers  of  your  journal 
find  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  both  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Your  Dollar  Ideas  are 
always  good — and  so  is  everything  else  in  the 
Bulletin  !  W.  A.  Madden. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editors : 

Since  my  earliest  apprenticeship  days  I 
have  always  been  an  ardent  student  of  the 
Bulletin.  I  have  gained  more  real  practical 
knowledge  from  the  Bulletin  than  from  all 
the  other  journals  combined. 

New  Orleans,  La.  H.   CuSTER  NayLOR. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS. 

By  Ollie  Miller, 
la  Dispenser  at  the  Gray  &  Worcester  Fountain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  am  in  favor  of  offering  the  employees  some  kind 
inducements  to  encourage  better  effort.  For  exam- 
Arrange   the   check   system   so   that   each   man   can 

show  what  he  is  doing.    Then  offer  a  prize  to  the  one 

turning  in  the  most  checks  each  week.     You  will  find 

the  help  will  all  be  on  the  job. 

Arrange  a  breakage  system.     Impose   a  5-cent  fine 

for  each  article  broken.     At  the  end  of  the  week  let 

the  one  who  has  broken  the  least  get  it  all.    Each  man 

has  a  chance,  and  every  one  will  be  careful. 

Give  each  man  an  afternoon  off  each  week  to  see 

the  game.    The  force  will  work  all  the  harder  for  the 

firm. 

Give  the  head   men   on   the   shifts   some  privileges 

over  the  others.  That  will  make  the  others  work  harder 

and  try  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

TEN-CENT  SODAS. 

I  have  been  asked  my  opinion  of  the  ten-cent  soda 
which  has  been  the  talk  of  Detroit  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  proprietors  have  consulted  one  another 
about  this,  and  if  you  meet  one  on  the  street  and  ask 
him  what  is  the  news  he  will  say :  "Well,  we  are  all 
willing  to  charge  ten  cents  for  sodas  except  Mr.  ." 

In  other  cities,  large  and  small  dealers  have  success- 
fully charged  10  cents  for  sodas.  Why  not  all  of  us? 
No  doubt  the  one  contestant  is  doing  all  the  business 
he  can.  Else  he  could  not  oppose  the  movement.  And 
if  the  others  would  go  ahead,  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Holdout  would  come  in.  The  others  would 
be  serving  finer  soda.  The  public  would  see  the  differ- 
ence, and  in  a  short  time  the  public  would  demand  10- 
cent  sodas. 

The  cry  is  the  business  would  drop  off.  Even  if  it 
were  to  drop  off  half,  the  receipts  would  be  just  as 
much  as  the  sale  of  5-cent  sodas,  and  the  profit  is  much 
greater  on  a  10-cent  soda  than  on  two  5-cent  sodas. 
The  help,  too,  could  be  cut  down,  and  the  soda-fountain 
expenses  in  general  could  be  lessened  until  the  public 
would  get  accustomed  to  these  prices. 


FANCY  NUT  SUNDAES. 

Besides  the  nut  sundaes  which  are  prepared  from 
dressings,  of  which  nuts  are  one  of  the  component 
parts,  there  are  many  fancy  dishes  prepared  from  ice 
cream,  by  the  use  of  nuts  in  combination  with  other 
dressings,  or  by  the  use  of  dressings  containing  nut 
meats,  combining  them  in  various  ways  with  other 
dressings,  etc.  This  method  of  serving  ice  cream  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  to-day,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  discovered  within  recent  years 
that  nuts  are  of  exceptional  food  value,  these  combina- 
tions undoubtedly  furnish  one  of  the  most  substantial 


dishes  served  in  ice-cream  parlors  and  at  soda  foun- 
tains. Here  are  several  formulas  of  the  kind  suggested 
by  the  International  Confectioner: 

AUSTRALIAN   SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  two  kinds  of  ice  cream  into  a 
sundae  cup  and  pour  over  it  a  little  raspberry  syrup; 
sprinkle  with  chopped  mixed  nut  meats,  and  top  with  a 
maraschino  cherry. 

BACHELOR  SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  12  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  and  one  of 
chocolate  ice  cream  into  an  oblong  dish.  Over  the 
vanilla  cream  pour  a  ladle  of  the  following  dressing: 
Take  one  pound  of  hickory  nut  meats  and  grind  them 
fine.  Add  one  pint  of  sweet  cream  and  one-half  pound 
of  sugar,  and  bring  the  mixture  to  a  boil.  Then  add 
two  heaping  spoonfuls  of  marshmallow  whip.  Keep  in 
a  cool  place.  Over  the  chocolate  cream  pour  a  ladle  of 
the  following:  Prepare  the  same  as  before,  only  use 
one  pound  of  raisins  instead  of  the  nut  meats.  Top 
with  whipped  cream  and  stuffed  raisins. 

STUFFED  RAISINS. 

These  are  prepared  by  removing  the  seeds  and  fill- 
ing the  raisins  with  finely  ground  hickory  or  other  nut 
meats. 

BILLIKEN   SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  8  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup.  Crown  with  a  maraschino  cherry.  In  the  top  of 
the  cone  stick  some  broken  walnut  halves  so  as  to  make 
a  circle  around  the  cherry.  Over  this  pour  some  choco- 
late syrup. 

BOSTON   NUT  SUNDAE. 

Cut  a  slice  of  peeled  orange  into  sections.  Cut  a 
slice  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  into  small  triangles.  Put 
a  No.  8  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  sundae  cup,  and 
arrange  the  fruit,  cuts,  and  whole  of  English  walnut 
meats  artistically  around  the  cone,  and  top  with  a 
maraschino  cherry. 

CHERRY  GRAPE  SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sun- 
dae cup.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  walnut  meats,  then 
pour  over  the  cone  equal  portions  of  grape  and  sherbet 
syrup.  Top  with  whipped  cream,  and  crown  with  a 
maraschino  cherry. 

CHERRY   PECAN   SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sun- 
dae cup  and  arrange  a  row  of  candied  cherries  around 
the  base.  AboVe  this,  place  a  row  of  pecan  halves.  Top 
with  whipped  cream,  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  pecan 
meat.  This  may  be  varied  by  running  rows  of  cherries 
and  pecans  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  cone. 

PLAIN     NUT    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone,  or  mound,  of  ice  cream  in  a 
sundae  cup,  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  nut  meats  of 
any  desired  kind. 

ENGLISH    WALNUT    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup.  Put  a  row  of  walnut  halves  around  the  cone  of 
cream  until  it  is  covered,  and  place  on  the  top  either  a 
fresh  candied  or  a  maraschino  cherry. 
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HICKORY    NUT,    PECAN,    AND    ALMOND    SUNDAE. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English 
walnut  sundae,  only  using  the  specified  nut  meats. 

COMBINATION  NUT  SUNDAE. 

This  may  be  prepared  from  any  two  kinds  of  nuts. 
For  example,  a  pecan  almond  sundae  is  prepared  by 
first  placing  a  row  of  pecans,  and  then  one  of  almonds, 
around  the  cone,  and  so  on  until  it  is  covered,  crowning 
it  with  a  cherry. 

CINNAMON  PEAK  SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  8  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  cinnamon.  Cover  the 
cone  with  mixed  chopped  nut  meats  and  top  with  a 
little  whipped  cream  and  a  maraschino  cherry. 

CLEVELAND    CHOCOLATE    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup,  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  nut  meats.  Around  the 
base  place  three  or  four  slices  of  orange.  Top  with 
whipped  cream,  and  crown  with  a  maraschino  cherry. 

CONNECTICUT   NUT   SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  ice  cream  into  a  sundae  cup 
and  sprinkle  with  a  little  powdered  nutmeg  and  cover 
with  chopped  nut  meats.  Top  with  a  little  whipped 
cream,  and  drop  a  few  pistachio  nuts  into  the  cream. 

DUNCE    CAP    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  mound  of  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup;  pour  over  it  a  ladle  of  any  desired  crushed  fruits, 
and  sprinkle  with  chopped  nut  meats.  Fill  a  small 
ice-cream  cone  with  whipped  cream,  and  invert  it  on 
the  mound  of  ice  cream. 

GRAPE    FLOAT    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup,  and  pour  over  it  one-half  ounce  of  ice-cold  grape 
juice.  Then  sprinkle  with  chopped  walnuts  or  other 
chopped  nut  meats,  and  crown  with  a  maraschino 
cherry. 

ITALIAN    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  strawberry  and  chocolate  ice 
cream  into  a  sundae  cup.  Over  this  pour  a  ladle  of 
chop  suey  dressing.  Top  with  whipped  cream,  and 
crown  with  a  large,  fresh  strawberry. 

Joseph's  coat. 
Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla,  strawberry,  and  choco- 
late ice  cream  into  a  sundae  cup,  or  fruit  nappie.  Slice 
one-half  banana  around  the  base.  Next  place  a  row  of 
maraschino  cherries.  Above  this  arrange  a  row  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  cut  in  small  V-shaped  pieces.  Cover 
the  top  of  the  cone  with  assorted  nuts,  and  top  with  a 
maraschino  cherry. 

LONE    STAR    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  8  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  in  a  sundae 
cup.  Over  this  pour  some  chocolate  syrup,  and  then 
cover  with  a  mixture  of  pecans,  almonds,  and  dates, 
chopped  together. 

FIG-NUT     SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sun- 
dae cup,  and  pour  over  it  a  little  fig-dressing,  sprinkle 
with  chopped  walnuts,  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 
A  walnut  fig  dressing  may  be  used. 


POPULAR  SODA  FOUNTAIN  BEVERAGES. 

APOLLINARIS  FIZZ. 

Orange  syrup    1  fluidounce. 

Strawberry  syrup    1  fluidounce. 

Lemon  juice    1   fluidounce. 

Cracked  ice    ^    glassful. 

Apollinaris  water  to  fill  a  12-ounce  glass. 
Mix  and  serve  with  straws. 

GRAPE    PUNCH. 

Put  1  ounce  of  orange  syrup  into  an  8-ounce  glass, 
add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  half  an  ounce  of  grape 
juice,  a  small  amount  of  ice,  and  fill  the  glass  with  the 
coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water. 

HAZELNUT   ICE    CREAM. 

Roast  5  ounces  of  hazelnuts  to  a  light  brown,  then 
remove  the  skins,  which  may  be  done  by  rubbing  in  a 
towel  and  subsequent  sifting.  Then  make  a  pulp  of  the 
nuts  by  rubbing  them  in  a  mortar  with  milk.  Heat  one 
gallon  of  cream  with  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  just 
before  the  mixture  comes  to  a  boil  add  the  nut  paste 
and  the  yolks  of  12  eggs,  the  latter  being  previously 
beaten  up  with  some  cream.  Pass  all  through  a  fine 
sieve  and  freeze  in  the  usual  manner. 

MARSHMALLOW    DELIGHT. 

Ice   14   glassful. 

Almond  syrup  1  fluidounce. 

Raspberry  syrup 1  fluidounce. 

Egg 1. 

Milk,  to  fill  a  12-ounce  glass. 
Shake,  strain,  and  fill  the  glass  with  carbonated  water. 

MILK  AND  SELTZER. 

In  serving  this  drink,  fill  half  the  glass  with  the 
coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  then  fill  with  milk. 
Do  not  reverse  the  process  as  too  much  foam  will  be 
produced. 

MILK    SHERBET. 

Strawberry  syrup 1  fluidounce. 

Pineapple  syrup    1  fluidounce. 

Vanilla   syrup    1  fluidounce. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice J4  glassful. 

Milk,  to  nearly  fill  a  12-ounce  glass. 
Shake  well,   strain  into   a   12-ounce  glass,  fill   the  latter  with 
the  fine  stream  of  carbonated  water,  and  serve  with  straws. 

NIAGARA    MIST   SYRUP. 

Strawberry  extract   1  fluidrachm. 

Vanilla  extract   2  fluidrachms. 

Cream   \  pint. 

Soda  syrup  2  pints. 

Serve  like  other  soda  syrups,  or  with  cream  or  ice  cream. 

ORIENTAL  NECTAR. 

Sherbet  syrup    1  fluidounce. 

Red  orange  syrup ^   fluidounce. 

Fill  an  8-ounce  glass  half  full  of  crushed  or  shaved  ice,  add 
the  above  syrups,  fill  the  glass  with  coarse  stream  of  carbonated 
water,  stir  well,  and  serve  with  straws. 

ROSE    TULIP    PEACH. 

Rose  syrup   6  fluidrachms. 

Pineapple  syrup    4  fluidrachms. 

Orange  syrup 4  fluidrachms. 

Cream    4  fluidounces. 

Cracked  ice ^  glassful. 

Shake,  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  nearly  fill  the  latter  with 
the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  finish  with  the  fine 
stream,  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 

COFFEE  FRAPPE. 

Coffee  syrup   2  fluidounces. 

\'anilla  syrup    4   fluidrachms. 

Cream    2  ounces. 

Cracked  ice Y^  glassf uL 

Shake  with  about  8  ounces  of  plain  water,  strain  into  a  12- 
ouiice  glass,  and  fill  the  latter  with  the  fine  stream  of  carbonated 
water. 

DERBY   WINNER. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  2  ounces  of  orange 
syrup.     Into   this   break   an   &gg  and   add    1   ounce   of 
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am,  about  a  tablespoon ful  of  port  wine,  and  some 
ely  shaved  ice.     Shake  thoroughly  and  fill  with  car- 

ated  water  as  directed  for  egg  drinks.  Strain  into 
glass  and  serve. 

COFFEE    NUT   SUNDAE. 

Walnuts    4  av.  ounces. 

Hickory  nuts    2  av.  ounces. 

Almonds   2  av.  ounces. 

Filberts   2  av.  ounces. 

Mix,  chop  into  small  pieces,  and  mix  with  a  suitable  amount 
of  coffee  syrup.  Serve  this  like  other  sundaes.  The  latter  may 
be  topped  with  whipped  cream. 

CREAM    SHAKE. 

Cream   2   fluidounces. 

Chocolate  syrup 1  fluidounce. 

Orange  syrup 4  fluidrachms. 

Fill  a  12-ounce  glass  one-fourth  with  cracked  ice,  add  the 
syrups  and  cream,  and  enough  milk  to  fill  the  glass.  Shake  well, 
strain,  and  serve  with  straws. 

■RASPBERRY   DASH. 
Raspberry  syrup 1  fluidounce. 
Cream   1  fluidounce. 
Tincture  Jamaica  ginger " 1  dash. 
"Acid  phosphate"    1  dash. 
Cracked  ice,  a  small  piece. 
Egg 1- 
Mix  all  with  about  4  fluidounces  of  water,  shake  well,  strain 
into   a    12-ounce   glass,    and   fill   the   latter   with   the   fine   stream. 
Serve  with  straws. 

EGG  ORANGE    MALTED    MILK. 

Orange  syrup 4  fluidrachms. 

Plain  water,  or  milk 4  fluidounces. 

Cracked  ice,  a  small  piece. 

Egg •• 1. 

Malted  milk 1  tablespoonful. 

Shake  vigorously,  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  nearly  fill  the 
latter  with  the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  and  finish  with 
the  fine  stream. 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  DRESSINGS  FOR  SUNDAES. 

The  International  Confectioner  recently  published 
several  formulas  for  fruit  and  nut  dressings  that  are 
used  in  sundaes.  We  are  pleased  to  print  several  of 
them,  as  follows : 

FIG-NUT  DRESSING. 

Run  eight  ounces  of  figs  through  a  fruit  chopper, 
add  one  pint  of  simple  syrup,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Al- 
low this  to  simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  figs  are 
soft.  When  cold,  add  eight  ounces  of  mixed  chopped 
nut  meats.  If  too  heavy,  reduce  to  a  working  consis- 
tency with  a  simple  syrup.  Fig-nut  dressing  is  also 
very  nice  when  prepared  with  maple  syrup.  The  figs 
may  be  incorporated  with  the  syrup  without  cooking, 
if  desired;  but  it  does  not  make,  to  our  mind,  as  rich 
a  dressing.    In  serving,  top  with  whipped  cream. 

PECAN   FIG  DRESSING. 

Run  one  pound  of  figs  through  a  fruit  chopper,  and 
add  one-half  gallon  of  maple  syrup.  Add  one-half 
pound  of  pecan  nut  meats  chopped  fine,  and  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes.  When  cold,  add  enough  lemon  to 
flavor  the  mixture  nicely. 

CENTRAL  FRUIT  DRESSING. 

Run  one  pound  of  English  walnuts  and  one  pound 
of  pecan  nut  meats  through  a  fruit  chopper  with  one- 
fourth  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  using  the  fine  cutter. 
Dilute  to  a  working  consistency  with  simple  syrup. 
This  may  be  colored  pink,  if  desired. 

NABISCO   NUT  DRESSING. 

Grind  one-half  pound  of  pecans,  add  with  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  heavy  cream,  and  heat  to  the 


boiling  point.  When  cold,  add  one-half  ounce  of  va- 
nilla extract  and  eight  ounces  of  crushed  pineapple. 
Four  ounces  of  marshmallow  whip  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  vanilla,  and  this  produces  a  fine  dressing. 


TWO  EXCELLENT  ADS. 

Wni.  A.  Chamberlin,  of  Collingwood,  New  Jersey, 
issues  a  weekly  bulletin,  a  little  store  paper  covering 
news  of  his  pharmacy.    We  are  reproducing  two  of  the 


ATTENTION 

All    Ye   Lover*   of 

FINE  SODA 

WOULD  YOU  ENJOY  somethinic  ex- 
(jutsitely  luscious?  Do  you  crave  a  driuk 
of  soda  water  that  is  the  acme  of  p«T- 
fection  in  delieiousness.  in  fresbopsn  am^ 
ill  puritv  and  wholesumeaesH  ? 
THEN  LOSE  NO  TIME  in  vUiting  our 
store  and  regaling  youraelf  with  your  fa- 
vorite drink  from  the  many  tasty  soda 
delights  we  are  now  serving  to  the  en- 
thuRinstie   enjoyment    of   our    thirsty    i>a- 

SODA-LOVING  FOLKS  of  all  ages  and 
t>oth  sexes  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
•'1911  Soda  Season"  is  well  under  way 
at  our  fountain;  now  watch  the  crowds 
come  flocking  here  for  our  bettor-than- 
<ver  soda   water. 


OF    QUALITY 

John  Ruskin  said:  **A1I  works  of 
QUALITY  must  bear  a  PRICE  in  pn>< 
portion  to  the  skill,  time,  expenxe  aod 
risk  attending  their  idrention  and  manu* 
fact  u  re. 

"Those  things  called  dear  are.  when 
justly  estimated,  the  cheapest:  tbey  are 
attended  with  much  JeftSi  profit  to  the  ar- 
tist than  those  things  which  ererybody 
<-alls    cheap. 

'Beautiful  forms  and  compositions  ar« 
not  made  by  choice,  nor  can  they  ever, 
in  any  material,  be  made  at  small  ex- 
pense. 

"A  competition  for  CHEAP.NE8S. 
and  not  for  EXCELLENCE  of  work- 
manship, is  the  most  frequent  and  cer* 
tain  cause  for  the  rapid  decay  ami  en- 
tire   destruction    of    arts    aud    nmnufae- 


ads.  that  appeared  in  Mr.  Chamberlin's  publication. 
They  are  above  the  average  and  will  be  found  useful 
by  our  readers. 


A  RETAIL  DRUGGIST  USES  BILL  POSTERS. 

One  of  the  most  unique  ads.  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  in  a  long  time  is  being  used  by  B.  S.  Cooban 
&  Co.   of  Chicago.     It  is  a  large  bill-board  poster  23 


rOOBAN'Q 

^^        CRUSHED         ^^ 
STRAWBERRV 

ICE  CREAM  SODA  and  SUNDAE 

22%  Cream,  Sugar  and  Vanilla 

TOPPED  OFF   WITH 

PRESM    STRAW^BERRY 


B.  S.  COOBAN  &  CO. 

DRUGGISTS 

459  W.  63d  Sfa-eet,  cor.  Normal  Boulevard 


inches  wide  and  3>^  feet  high.  The  paper  is  white,  the 
lettering  being  done  in  red  and  blue.  This  ad.  was 
presumably  posted  on  all  the  bill-boards  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods that  contribute  to  the  Cooban  store. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin, 


Two   Interesting  Window  Displays. — 

James   L.   McAnlis,    Ph.G.,   manager   of  the   Physi- 
cians' Pharmacy  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  particularly 


interested  in  the  subject  of  window  trimming.  He 
sends  us  two  displays  recently  exhibited  in  his  windows, 
and  both  of  them  are  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
effectiveness.  Mr.  McAnlis  remarks  that  druggists  as 
a  rule  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  window  trim- 


ming and  card  writing.  In  his  judgment  this  division 
of  the  business  has  been  very  much  neglected,  except 
among  the  larger  stores  in  the  cities,  where  regular 
trimmers  are  employed. 

Baby  Supplies  in  the  Window. — 

An  original  display  of  nursery  supplies  appeared  in 
the  window  of  J.  F.  McCreery,  of  Fonda,  Iowa,  hav- 
ing been  arranged  by  G.  W.  Lyman. 

In   the  center  of   the   window   stood   a  "stork,"   or 


rather  a  sand-hill  crane  that  had  been  mounted.  Hang- 
ing from,  its  beak  was  a  sling  in  which  rested  a  baby 
doll.  The  picture  of  a  child  was  placed  behind  the 
bird,  while  two  pictures  of  a  baby  were  suspended  from 
above. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  talcum  powder,  castoria, 
nipples,    milk  bottles,   and   other  things  a   baby   might 
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need.     To   the  left   appeared  a   sign :   "Give   the   little 
suckers  a  chance." 

The  display  did  the  store  some  good. 

Duplicate  Prescription  Blanks. — 

The  prescription  pads  distributed  by  R.  W.  Love, 
of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  among  the  doctors  in  his  vicinity 
are  quite  a  departure  from  the  style  usually  adopted  for 


Date  , 

G.R.  PETERSON.  M.D. 

Office:  MacBeth  Block. 
Phone  255 

I    9  to  1  1  a.m.; 
OFFICE  HOURS  ]  3  to  6  p.m.; 
(   7  to  8  p.m. 

Residence:  23d  St.,  East  of  5th  Ave., 
House  Phone  326 

For 

Address  

Diagnosis 
Treatment 

For 

^ 

such  stationery.  Each  blank  is  perforated,  dividing  it 
into  two  sections.  The  doctor  writes  the  prescription 
on  one  half,  retaining  the  other  as  a  record  of  the 
case. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prok.  W.  L.  Scovii<i,e. 


Compressed  Tablets. — 

H.  E.  Ives  says  that  the  firefly  has  a  light  efficiency 
,'.'0  to  25  times  as  great  as  an  electric  arc  light. 

Professor  Arrhenius  calculates  that  a  decrease  of 
">0  per  cent  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
would  give  the  temperature  of  the  glacial  period. 

Mr.  J.  Liddell  says  that  "any  bosh-cooled  pig  is 
likely   to   contain    moisture" — but   he   is   talking   about 


pig  copper 


Alcohol  vapor  at  a  pressure  oi  }i  to  ^2  atmosphere 
will  destroy  the  enzymes  in  leaves  in  from  one  to  two 
minutes. 

Malt  extract  inverts  cane  sugar,  but  the  action  is 
very  slow,  occupying  five  to  six  months  or  more. 

The  liver  contains  an  enzyme  which  oxidizes  alco- 
hol to  acetic  acid,  then  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
The  liver  of  man  contains  less  of  this  enzyme  than 
that  of  some  animals, 

A  patented  washing  compound  in  the  market  in 
England,  consists  of  35  per  cent  sodium  perborate,  45 
per  cent  paraffin,  and  20  per  cent  stearic  acid. 

By  biological  tests,  one  part  of  soap-tree  bark  in 
400,000  can  be  detected. 

Professor  Hatcher  says  that  Cactus  grandiiiorus 
does  not  possess  any  pharmacological  action  and  is  use- 
less as  a  medicine. 

R.  C.  Cowley  says  that  ammoniocitrate  of  iron  is 
really  ammonium  ferrocitrate — the  iron  being  in  the 
acidic  condition. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Clark  says  that  chloroform  in  repeated 
small  doses,  if  long  continued,  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues  and  is  a  much  more  dangerous  drug  than 
when  given  in  single  and  large  doses. 

F.  Hart  thinks  that  fossil  wood  is  formed  by  the 
absorption  of  clay  in  water-suspension,  which  then  de- 
composes into  alumina  and  silica  in  the  woody  fibers 
and  so  petrifies  the  latter. 

I  Two  wise  men  say  that  liquid  water  is  a  ternary 
ixture  of  steam,  water,  and  ice  molecules — H2O, 
^J0)2,  and  (H^O),,. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  found  in  40  families  of  plants, 
id  saponin  in  70  families.  Both  together  are  found 
in  20  families. 

In  fermentation  by  yeasts,  the  presence  of  nitrates 
increases  the  yield  of  alcohol  and  the  activity  of  fer- 
mentation, but  hinders  the' growth  of  the  yeasts. 

The  commission  of  scientists  of  Bordeaux  which 
has  been  studying  the  effect  of  sulphurous  acid  in  wine 
on  the  human  system,  concludes  that  in  doses  up  to 
6  grains  it  is  "perfectly  harmless." 

Borax  and  Glycerin. — 

Wm.  Duncan,  Philadelphia,  says  that  when  one 
molecule  of  borax  is  added  to  two  molecules  of  glycerin 
a  neutral  solution  is  obtained  which  consists  of  sodium 
glyceryl-borate,  NaCsHsOHBOs,  and  boric  acid.  If 
four  molecules  of  glycerin  are  added  to  one  of  borax 
the  mixture  contains  sodium-glyceryl-borate  and  glyc- 


eryl-boric  acid:  Na2B40T+OH,0+4C3H5(OH)3=2NaC, 
HsOHBOa+aCsHsOHBOa+lSHaO.  This  glyceryl-boric 
acid  is  a  much  more  energetic  chemical  agent  than  boric 
acid,  and  causes  active  effervescence  with  carbonates, 
liberates  iodine  from  iodides,  etc.  On  dilution  with 
water  glyceryl-boric  acid  is  hydrolyzed  to  glycerin  and 
boric  acid,  which  is  much  less  active  chemically. 

Disinfectant  Soaps. — 

W.  Schranth  says  that  disinfectants  of  an  acid 
character,  as  phenol,  cresol,  resorcinol,  etc.,  are  not 
effective  in  soaps  unless  used  in  large  amounts,  because 
they  are  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  character  of  the 
soaps.  But  when  used  in  excess  the  disinfecting  power 
is  increased  by  the  soap.  Thus  a  50-per-cent  phenol 
soap  in  4-per-cent  solution  is  as  active  as  a  5-per-cent 
solution  of  phenol  alone.  Tar  soaps  containing  high 
percentages  of  tar  are  not  good  disinfectants  because 
they  are  not  alkaline  enough. 

About  Sterilizing. — 

Violet  rays  from  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  have  been 
used  successfully  to  sterilize  medicinal  solutions.  Mer- 
cury, quinine,  cocaine,  morphine,  guaiacol,  and  several 
arsenic  solutions  are  easily  sterilized  in  this  way  with- 
out injury.  Apomorphine,  eserine,  and  silver  solutions 
are  darkened  by  violet  rays.  Serums  can  also  be  ster-- 
ilized  by  exposure  to  these  rays. 

A  New  Treatment. — 

The  injection  of  colloidal  silver  solution  into  the 
veins  has  been  shown  to  inhibit  the  development  of 
streptococcus  infection  and  to  promote  resistance  to 
tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  dysentery  toxins.  Colloidal 
silver  solutions  are  strongly  antiseptic,  and  under 
proper  conditions  are  tolerated  in  the  body  in  very 
decided  antiseptic  amounts. 

Aids  to  Digestion. — 

The  character  of  the  acid  which  is  associated  with 
pepsin  influences  its  digestive  power.  Hydrochloric 
acid  aids  the  most,  then  come  in  order  nitric,  oxalic, 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  lactic,  citric,  acetic,  and 
boric  acids.  Oxalic  acid  thus  appears  to  be  a  better 
aid  to  protein  digestion  than  the  more  common  fruit- 
acids — citric,  tartaric,  etc. 

Label,  Libel,  or  Liable. — 

Pantopon  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  alkaloids  of  opium, 
in  hydrochloride  form,  which  is  readily  soluble  and  is 
stated  to  have  all  the  hypnotic  and  analgesic  properties 
of  opium  without  its  nauseating  or  constipating  effects. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  effective  sometimes  where  morphine 
fails. 

About  Thunderstorms. — 

C.  G.  Simpson  accounts  for  thunderstorms  by  prov- 
ing that  the  breaking  of  large  drops  of  water  into 
spray  (such  as  must  occur  in  storms)  imparts  a  con- 
siderable positive  electric  charge  to  the  water. 

Dainty  Wiping. — 

Two  Harvard  chemists  state  that  when  one  has  a 
liquid  too  volatile  to  be  dried  in  a  desiccator  and  too 
small  in  amount  to  be  distilled,  it  may  be  dried  by 
wiping  w'ith  slightly  moist  filter  paper. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  tinder 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  m.ail;  ( 2 )  queries  m,ust  reach  us  before 
the  i^th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i,E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  m^ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  m^ust  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Exterminating  Ants. 

J.  H.  K. — Ants  in  the  lawn,  garden,  or  field  are 
easily  destroyed  by  digging  a  sharp  stick  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hill  and  pouring  into  it  from  1  to  4  ounces 
of  carbon  bisulphide,  then  pressing  the  soil  together 
again.  Th.e  best  time  to  thus  destroy  ants  is  imme- 
diately after  a  rain,  when  the  ground  is  cool  and  damp 
and  there  is  less  rapid  volatilization  of  the  sulphide. 

As  for  ants  in  the  house,  the  following  method  has 
been  sugegsted :  Take  a  sponge  and  soak  it  in  water, 
so  as  to  swell  it ;  squeeze  all  the  water  out.  Turn  it 
around  in  your  hand  and  sift  granulated  sugar  on  it. 
Place  the  sponge  near  the  ant  infested  spot  and  the 
insects  will  soon  be  attracted  to  it.  After  the  sponge 
is  filled  with  the  ants  hook  on  it  a  weight  sufficiently 
heavy  to  pull  it  under  water.  Place  the  sponge  in  a 
pail  or  other  vessel  and  let  it  sink.  All  the  ants  will 
get  out  and  come  to  the  surface,  where  they  may  be 
skimmed  out  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  or  de- 
stroyed in  some  other  effective  way.  Squeeze  the 
water  out  of  the  sponge  and  dose  it  again  with  sugar. 
It  will  not  take  long  to  rid  any  place  of  ants,  whether 
lawn  or  dwelling.  The  method  is  clean,  safe,  and  is 
not  troublesome. 

The  nests  of  the  ants  in  the  walls  of  the  house  or 
beneath  the  flooring  are  often  difficult  to  reach,  yet  the 
headquarters  of  the  marauders  must  be  located  if  per- 
manent respite  from  their  ravages  is  to  be  obtained.  If 
the  nest  is  in  the  wall  it  is  often  possible  to  locate  it  by 
following  the  workers  back  to  their  place  of  entrance. 
In  this  case  they  may  sometimes  be  reached  by  inject- 
ing bisulphide  of  carbon.  Kerosene  can  also  be  forced 
in  through  a  long-necked  can.  If  the  trouble  is  in  the 
floor  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  to  them  by  taking 
up  a  section  of  the  flooring. 

If  their  stronghold  is  a  little  hill  near  the  founda- 
tions of  the  house  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  or  kero- 
sense  poured  in  the  opening  will  exterminate  them.  An 
abundance  of  cold  water  applied  with  the  garden  hose 
on  a  lawn  will  discourage  permanent  residence.  Mean- 
while invest  in  the  purest,  strongest  Cayenne  pepper 
you  can  find  in  the  market.  Sprinkle  thoroughly  on 
all  pantry  shelves  near  the  edges  or  under  the  oil- 
cloth or  paper  covers.  Before  using  the  Cayenne  scald 
the  shelves  with  boiling  water  and  wipe  dry.  This 
scalding  and  treating  with  Cayenne  may  have  to  be 
repeated  several  times  before  making  an  effectual  clear- 
ance. Often  the  window  sills  leading  into  pantry  or 
dining-room  from  outside  will  be  found  in  the  track 
of  travel  and  require  the  Cayenne  treatment  also.     As 


a  further  discourager  to  entrance  move  your  sugar 
box  or  barrel  to  a  new  place  for  a  while.  This  seems 
to  puzzle  the  invaders  and  balk  their  plans. 

J.  M.  Flynn,  of  Elburn,  Illinois,  says  that  he  has 
taken  a  string  or  piece  of  tar  rope,  saturated  it  with 
oil  of  tar  or  pine  tar,  hung  it  about  the  shelves,  and 
the  ants  have  immediately  left  and  not  returned  while 
there  was  any  odor  of  the  tar.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  would  work  with  the  small  red  ants,  but  Mr.  Flynn 
has  always  found  it  satisfactory  with  the  black  ants. 


Board-of -Pharmacy  Secretaries  in  the   United   States. 
F.  L.  W. — Here  is  the  full  list  of  secretaries : 

Alabama — E.  P.  Gait,  Selma. 

Arizona — A.  G.  Hulett,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — J.  F.  Dowdy,  Little  Rock. 

California — Louis  Zeh,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver. 

Connecticut — J.  A.  Leverty,  Bridgeport. 

Delaware — Albert  Dougherty,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — S.  L.  Hilton,  Washington. 

Florida — D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka. 

Georgia — C.  D.  Jordan,  Monticello. 

Idaho — T.  M.  Starrh,  Shoshone  Falls. 

Illinois — F.  C.   Dodds,  Springfield. 

Indiana — W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 

Iowa — Ed.  J.  Moore,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas — W.  E.  Sherriff,  Ellsworth. 

Kentucky — J.  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 

Louisiana — Fred  A.  Earhart,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — Frank  W.  Bucknam,  Skowhegan. 

Maryland — Ephraim  Bacon,  Roland  Park. 

Massachusetts — P.  J.  McCormick,  Boston. 

Michigan — Ed.  J.  Rodgers,  Port  Huron. 

Minnesota — Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi — L.  H.  Wilkinson,  Greenwood. 

Missouri — Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — T.  M.  Kehoe,  Billings. 

Nebraska — Frank  Koss,  Fremont. 

Nevada — R.  L.  Prouty,  Tonopah. 

New  Jersey — Henry  A.  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 

New  Hampshire — Frank  H.  Wingate,  Nashua. 

New  York — Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

New  Mexico— A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe. 

North  Carolina — F.  W.  Hancock,   Oxford. 

North  Dakota — W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 

Ohio — Frank  H.   Frost,   Columbus. 

Oklahorpa — J.  C.  Burton,  Stroud. 

Oregon — Clyde  G.  Huntley,  Oregon  City. 

Pennsylvania — Lucius  L.  Walton,  WilHamsport. 

Rhode  Island — James  E.  Brennan,  Pawtucket. 

South  Carolina— 7-Frank  M.  Smith,  Charleston. 

South  Dakota— E.  C.  Dent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tennessee — Ira  B.  Clark,  Nashville. 

Texas— R.  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 

Utah— Walter  H.  Dayton,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont — D.  A.  Davis,  Barre. 

Virginia — T.  A.   Miller,   Richmond. 

Washington — P.  Jensen,  Fernhill. 

West  Virginia — Alfred  Walker,  Sutton. 

Wisconsin — Edward  Williams,   Madison. 

Wyoming — C.  B.  Gunnell,  Evanston. 


Three  DifUctilt  Mixtures. 
E.   B.   submits  three  prescriptions  with   the   request 
that  we  discuss  them : 

(1)  Spirit  of  turpentine ^^   pint. 

Olive  oil   Yi   pint. 

Camphor   2  ounces. 

Sulphuric    acid 2    fluidounces. 

Add  the  acid  carefully  a  little  at  a  time  to  the  tur- 
pentine. When  the  heat  has  abated  add  the  camphor 
and  then  the  oil.  Agitate  and  dispense  with  a  shake 
label,  because  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  remain 
out  of  solution. 

(2)  Sodium  sulphite    50  grains. 

Diluted  phosphoric  acid Yz  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride Yt   fluidounce. 

Syrup  enough  to  make 4  fluidounces. 

Mix. 

Dissolve  the  ferric  chloride  tincture  in  the  syrup, 
add  the  acid  and  then  the  sodium  sulphite.     There  may 
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be  a  slight  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  liberated  from  the 
sodium  sulphite,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  harm. 

(3)   Mercuric  chloride   1  grain. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 3  fluidrachms. 

Spirit  of  vini  Gallici 6  fluidrachms. 

Elixir  of  lactated  pepsin  enough  to 

make 4  fluidounces. 

Mix. 

In  this  mixture  an  ink  will  form,  due  to  a  reaction 
between  the  tannic  acid  in  the  wine  and  the  iron.  The 
I  rcscription  filled  is  unsightly. 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

F.  C.  W. — The  following  method  of  removing  tattoo 
marks  is  suggested  by  Henley's  Book  of  Formulas: 

Apply  a  highly  concentrated  tannin  solution  on  the 
tattooed  places  and  treat  them  with  the  tattooing  needle 
as  the  tattooer  does.  Next  vigorously  rub  the  places 
with  a  lunar  caustic  stick  and  allow  the  silver  nitrate 
to  act  for  some  time,  until  the  tottooed  portions  have 
turned  entirely  black.  Then  take  off  by  dabbing.  At 
first  a  silver  tannate  forrris  on  the  upper  layers  of  the 
skin,  which  dyes  the  tattooing  black;  with  slight  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  a  scurf  ensues,  which  comes  off 
after  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  leaving  behind  a  reddish 
scar.  The  latter  assumes  the  natural  color  of  the  skin 
after  some  time.  The  process  is  said  to  have  given 
good  results. 

Since  this  method  is  borrowed  from  the  literature, 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  untoward  results 
following  its  use. 

For  Perspiration. 

L.  B.  wants  a  formula  of  a  preparation  that  may  be 
used  "to  deodorize  perspiration." 

Several  formulas  have  been  suggested  for  the  treat- 
ment of  odorous  perspiration : 

(1)  Zinc    oleate    4  drachms. 

Boric    acid     3  drachms. 

Mix.     Keep  the  surface  constantly  covered  with  the  powder. 

(2)  Hydrastine  hydrochloride 5   grains. 

Cologne  water 4  fluidounces. 

Apply  frequently  to  the  surface. 

(3)  Zinc  oleate    yi   ounce. 

Powdered  starch ..1  ounce. 

Salicylic  acid    20  grains. 


Where  the  perspiration  is  not  especially  odorous  you 
nu'ght  try  the  following  formula  for  a  facial  prepara- 
tion: 

Lavender  water   50  grammes. 

Lemon  \vater  50  grammes. 

Peppermint  water   50  grammes. 

Tincture  of  myrrh 50  grammes. 

Tincture   of  quillaya 50  grammes. 

Sodium  carbonate    20  grammes. 

Three  times  daily  moisten  a  portion  of  a  napkin,  dipped  in 
water  and  wrung  out,  with  the  above  mixture  from  a  dropping 
bottle  and  wash  the  face  with  it. 

For  the  hands  and  feet  the  following  formula  is 
suggested : 

Prepared  Venetian  talc 20  ounces. 

Powdered  orris  root 10  ounces. 

Oxide   of  zinc 5  ounces. 

Powdered  tartaric  acid 5  ounces. 

Powdered  boric  acid 5  ounces. 

Salicylic  acid   Zyi   ounces. 

Menthol    %   ounce. 

Oil    of    eucalyptus J4   ounce. 

Make  a  fine  powder  to  be  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
to  be  sprinkled  inside  the  gloves  or  stockings. 

As  for  the  proprietary  mixture  you  mention,  we  do 
not  know  its  composition. 


//  Permanent  Beef,  Iron  and   Wine. 

E.  G.  wants  a  formula  for  beef,  iron  and  wine — 
one  that  will  not  sour.  He  adds :  "I  have  tried  the 
N.  F.  preparation  and  several  others,  but  they  all 
spoil." 

The  trouble  must  be  due  to  using  a  wine  of  low 
alcoholic  strength.  Our  querist  is  in  a  warm  climate 
and  needs  to  have  the  full  alcoholic  content  in  his 
preparation.  If  he  will  use  a  fortified  wine — one  con- 
taining not  less  than  16  per  cent  of  alcohol — his  beef, 
wine  and  iron  will  contain  about  23  per  cent  of  alcohol 
and  will  not  sour  under  any  conditions. 

The  N.  F.  preparation  will  be  all  right,  or  probably 
any  other  formula  that  he  has  tried.  We  suspect  that 
his  whole  trouble  has  been  due  to  using  a  light  wine 
containing  6  or  8  per  cent  of  alcohol. 


B.  B. 


A  General  Insecticide. 
writes :     "Kindly  print  a  formula  for  a  5pray 


to  be  used  in  the   house  to  keep  flies  away.     I  want 
something  that  can  also  be  used  as  a  general  disinfec- 
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The  Cooban  Pharmacy  in  Chicago. — The  readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  course  know  about  B.  S.  Cooban,  who  has  in  times  gone 
by  contributed  so  many  articles  to  this  journal.  We  present  here  a  "  panoramic  "  view  of  his  store.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  made,  how- 
ever, by  pasting  two  separate  photographs  together,  and  having  them  meet  in  the  center,  there  is  a  little  distortion  of  the  lines  which 
must  be  excused.  Over  the  back  room  is  a  mezzanine  gallery  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  photograph,  and  up  here  in  this  aetie 
Mr.  Cooban  has  his  desk. 
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tant  for  killing  chicken  mites  and  vermin  of  that  kind. 
I  want  something  that  won't  stain  fabrics." 

Use  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  compound  solution  of 
cresol  U.  S.  P.  The  preparation  has  a  coal-tar  smell 
which  passes  away  in  the  course  of  a  day.  A  one-per- 
<;ent  solution  ought  not  to  injure  fabrics,  although  it 
would  be  advisable  to  try  the  liquid  on  a  restricted  part 
<;f  the  cloth  first.  Make  up  a  one-per-cent  solution  and 
apply  it  with  a  sprayer. 


Tire  Cement. 

J.  L.  writes :  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  making 
rubber  cement  to  repair  the  inner  tubes  of  automobile 
tires ;  also  one  to  fill  cuts  in  the  outer  casing." 

The  following  formulas  for  bicycle  tire  cements  may 
serve  for  the  repair  of  the  outer  casing  if  the  hole  is 
small.  Of  course  to  fix  a  rent  or  tear,  it  is  necessary 
±0  vulcanize  the  tire : 

Gutta   percha J^    ounce   av. 

Caoutchouc    1  ounce  av. 

Carbon    disulphidc 8   fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

This  cement  is  dropped  into  the  crevices  after  they 
liave  been  properly  cleaned.  If  the  hole  is  big,  apply 
-the  cement  in  layers.  Bind  up  the  rubber  tire  lightly 
with  thread,  let  it  dry  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  cut  ofif  the  thread  and  remove  the  protruding 
cement  with  a  sharp  knife  previously  dipped  in  water. 

Here  is  another  formula: 

Caoutchouc 6J^    ounces   av. 

Resin 1   ounce   av. 

Lemon  water    50  grammes. 

Carbon  disulphide,  enough  to  dissolve  the  other 
ingredients. 
Use  like  the  first  formula. 

To  repair  the  inner  tube,  wash  off  the  injured  area 
-with  gasoline  or  sandpaper  the  surface  about  the  punc- 
ture. Then  apply  the  cement.  Having  also  wet  the 
rubber  patch  with  the  adhesive,  stick  it  on  the  tire  just 
■over  the  hole.    Apply  pressure  till  the  cement  dries. 


Kola  Soda  Syrups. 
R.  D.   Co.  wants  a  formula  for  kola  soda  syrups. 
Here  are  two : 

(1)  Kola  wine 8  ounces. 

Coca  wine  4  ounces. 

Blackberry  brandy 1  ounce. 

Lime  juice 1  ounce. 

Raspberry  juice  (from  fresh  fruit).... 4  ounces. 
Rock-candy  syrup   8  ounces. 

Serve  one  ounce  to  a  mineral  glass,  with  a  little  ice. 

Wine  of  kola  is  made  by  percolating  one  ounce  of 
the  ground  fresh  kola-nut  with  ten  ounces  of  sherry 
wine. 

(2)  Kola  cordial   4  drachms. 

Coca  cordial 1  ounce. 

Calisaya  cordial   1  ounce. 

Muscatel  wine 1  ^  ounces. 

Frothing  mixture 2  drachms. 

Raspberry  syrup  12  ounces. 

Trim  with  fresh  white  grapes. 


Removing   Paint   from  Fabrics. 

K.  J.  D. — Gasoline  or  benzine  will  take  the  oil  of 
the  paint  out,  and  the  paint  pigment  can  then  usually 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  warm  water  and  soap-suds. 

H  this   doesn't  prove  successful   after  a   fair  trial. 


use  chloroform  very  carefully — a  little  at  a  time  on  a 
cloth. 

If  the  chloroform  fails  alcohol  might  do  the  work. 

As  a  last  resort  make  a  mixture  or  emulsion  of 
ammonia,  two  parts,  and  turpentine  one  part.  Shake 
this  up  thoroughly  and  use  with  a  cloth. 

Sometimes  if  the  paint  is  old  or  dry  it  is  desirable 
to  soften  it  up  pretty  well  with  olive  oil  or  butter, 
and  then  go  ahead  with  the  removers. 


A  Difficult  Capsule. 
H.    W.    submits    the    following   prescription,    saying 
that  he  has  tried  all  kinds  of  ways  to  fill   it  without 
success : 

Acid  sodium  oleate 1  ^   drachms. 

Salicylic   acid    lyi   drachms. 

Phenolphthalein   1  drachm. 

Menthol   15  grains. 

Mix  and  make  60  capsules. 

Add  200  grains  of  corn-starch  to  the  formula.  Mix 
the  four  medicinal  ingredients  together  first,  obtaining 
a  semi-liquid  mass.  Then  use  starch  as  a  drying  pow- 
der and  fill  the  capsules. 


A   Menthol  Ointment. 
R  L. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary mixture  which  you  mention,  but  the  follow- 
ing formula  of  a  menthol  ointment  appears  in  the  lit- 
erature.    Suppose  you  try  it: 

Camphor 20  grains. 

Menthol 30  grains.  ^M 

Thymol 10  grains.  '^M 

Boric  acid  15  grains.  ^H 

White  wax  2  drachms.  ^ 

White  petrolatum,  enough  to  make... 8  drachms.  ■ 

Glycerite  of  Pancreatin.  * 

J.  R.  S.  complains  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  a 

good  working  formula  for  glycerite  of  pancreatin. 
Squire's    Companion   to   the    British   Pharmacopoeia 

suggests  the  following  formula: 

Pancreatin    10  parts. 

Glycerin    50  parts. 

Simple  elixir   5  parts. 

Distilled  water  enough  to  make 100  parts. 

Mix  all  and  filter. 


Fly-bane  for  Cattle. 
J.  W.  B.  wants  a  formula  of  a  good  preparation  to 
keep  flies  off  cows.     One   of  our  correspondents  has 
found  the  following  formula  an  excellent  one  to  keep 
flies  off  horses  and  cattle: 

Oil  of  pennyroyal 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender 2  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid   1  drachm.  ^^^ 

Fish  oil  enough  to  make 1  pint.        ^^^H 

—  w 

Coloring  Liquid  Glass. 
J.  H.  B.  wants  to  know  a  dye  that  may  be  used  to 
color  liquid  glass  a  pink  color. 
We  suggest  acid  ruby. 


K,  R.  T. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  salve  which  you  mention. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


The  Wiley-Rusby  entangle- 

'^"^inciident!*^^   "''^"^'  ^^'^^^^^  ""^^^  o"^  ^^  the 
newspaper     sensations     last 

month,  seems  to  us  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.     It 

is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  facts,  for 

they  have  been  given  wide  publicity  by  the 

daily  press  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 

the  other.     Briefly,  Dr.  Rusby,  as  one  of  the 

outside   pharmacognocists   in    the   employ   of 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 

working  under  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  enforcement 

of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  was  originally  paid 

at  the  rate  of  $20  a  day  for  laboratory  work 

and  $50  a  day  as  an  expert  in  court  trials. 

Later,  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that 

government   scientists   should   not   receive   to 

exceed  an  amount  per  diem  which,  extended 

through  a  full  year,  would  amount  to  more 


than  $3500.     This  meant  a  daily  recompense 
of  about  $9. 

This  so  cut  down  Dr.  Rusby's  payment  that 
he  was  actually  losing  money,  particularly 
when  away  from  home  doing  work  as  a  court 
expert.  He  therefore  notified  Dr.  Wiley  that 
he  would  have  to  resign  from  the  government 
service.  Dr.  Wiley  was  very  anxious  to  re- 
tain his  services,  however,  and  after  further 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Rusby  the  latter  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  to  accept  the  $9 
a  day  payment  for  laboratory  work  as  a 
pharmacognosist,  but  he  would  have  to  receive 
$50  a  day  when  serving  as  a  court  expert. 
Even  the  $50  figure  was  only  half  the  amount 
received  by  him  ordinarily  for  this  service. 
Thereupon,  it  seems,  Drs.  Bigelow  and  Keb- 
ler,  assistants  of  Dr.  Wiley,  developed  with 
Dr.  Wiley's  approval  an  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  Dr.  Rusby's  salary  was 
placed  at  $1G00  a  year,  the  understanding  be- 
ing that  he  was  to  work  only  as  many  days 
as  this  amount  would  pay  for  at  the  average 
rate  of  $20  a  day.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
daily  rate  of  $20  w^ould  strike  such  an  average 
that  Dr.  Rusby  would  get  the  legal  $9  a  day 
when  employed  as  a  pharmacognosist  and  $50 
a  day  when  employed  as  a  court  expert. 
*     *     * 

It  is  now  charged  that  the 
LP  TO  PRESIDENT    foregoiug  arrangement  was 

an  offense  against  the  plain 
intent  of  Congress.  The  Committee  on  Per,, 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
comprising  Assistant  Secretary  Willett  M. 
Hays,  Solicitor  George  P.  McCabe,  and  Chief 
Clerk  C.  C.  Clark,  after  making  an  investi- 
gation of  the  facts,  declared  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  Dr.  Rusby  was  plainly  illegal,  and 
recommended  that  Dr.  Rusby  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  that  Dr.  Kebler  be  reduced 
in  rank  so  that  he  could  no  longer  have  any 
authority  in  such  matters,  and  that  Dr.  Wiley 
and  Dr.  Bigelow  be  permitted  to  resign.  This 
report    was     referred     to     Attorney-General 
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Wickersham,  who,  after  making  an  analysis 
of  the  testimony,  approved  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  on  Personnel.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  thereupon  finally  passed  the 
whole  matter  along  to  President  Taft  without 
making  any  recommendation  himself,  though 
the  President  afterwards  requested  him  to 
pass  judgment  on  it. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  was  perhaps  violated  in  the 
arrangement  made  with  Dr.  Rusby.  It  does 
seem  to  us  as  laymen,  however,  that  this  vio- 
lation was  almost  a  pure  technicality.  Cer- 
tainly Dr.  Rusby  was  not  overpaid.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  underpaid,  and  he  received 
less  from  the  government  than  he  was  regu- 
larly receiving  from  other  sources.  Further- 
more, as  he  makes  convincingly  clear  in  his 
reply,  if  any  legal  mistake  was  made  in  em- 
ploying him,  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
To  punish  Dr.  Rusby  for  accepting  the  con- 
ditions offered  by  them  would  surely  be  rank 
injustice.  Of  Dr.  Rusby's  lofty  sense  of  in- 
tegrity no  one  has  any  doubt,  and  fortunately 
this  will  carry  him  through  the  present  situa- 
tion without  any  loss  of  prestige. 

As  we  stated  at  the  outset,  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  us  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  It  made 
good  newspaper  copy,  however,  and  it  was 
therefore  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Some  of 
the  New  York  papers  devoted  a  whole  page 
to  the  subject  on  the  first  day,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  Ballinger  incident  is  to  be  repeated 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Wiley.  At  this  writing 
the  president  is  daily  expected  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  the  matter,  and  this  may  issue  before 
the  present  number  of  the  Bulletin  reaches 

its  readers. 

*     *     * 

Two  very  important  papers 
'^ISdHdIkvSs.   o^  the  food  and  drugs  act 

have  recently  been  presented 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  before  the  Vermont  and 
New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations. 
The  Vermont  address  we  are  printing  else- 
where in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
In  the  New  York  contribution  a  suggestion 
was  advanced  which  is  quite  likely  to  cause 
more  or  less  discussion  during  the  next  few 
months. 

As  one  of  the  pharmacognocists  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  government  Dr.  Rusby  is  of 
course   thoroughly   familiar  with   the   rulings 


of  the  customs  authorities  touching  the  depor- 
tation of  crude  drugs  which  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standards.  Dr.  Rusby  argues  with  con- 
viction that  the  rejection  of  shipments  often  is 
unnecessary  and  results  in  great  injustice.  Sub- 
standard botanical  drugs  have  a  very  wide 
legitimate  use:  if,  for  instance,  they  are  alka- 
loidal  drugs,  they  can  be  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  the  alkaloids;  if  they  are  oil- 
containing  drugs,  they  can  be  used  for  the 
distillation  of  oil;  lots  containing  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  active  principle  can  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  solid  extracts;  and  the 
drugs  themselves,  even  if  sold  again  in  the 
crude  state,  can  first  be  shorn  of  their  admix- 
tures. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  imports  which 
do  not  conform  to  pharmacopceial  standards 
may  be  used  with  perfect  legitimacy,  and  Dr. 
Rusby  pointed  out,  furthermore,  that  there 
were  many  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  which 
should  be  treated  as  opium  is  treated :  the 
U.  S.  P.  provides  that  a  sub-standard  opium 
may  be  mixed  with  a  super-standard  specimen 
in  order  to  produce  a  mixture  having  the 
proper  percentage  of  alkaloid.  Why  shouldn't 
this  principle  be  extended  to  other  drugs? 

*     *     * 

DR  RUSBY'S        ^"  t^^^  Other  hand,  however, 
UMQUE  suGOES-    Dr.   Rusby  declared  that  if 
TioN.  importations  of  sub-standard 

and  adulterated  crude  drugs  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  country  freely,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  guaranty  that  the  proper  degree 
of  rectification  would  be  made  before  they 
were  placed  upon  the  open  market  for  sale. 
In  some  way  the  government  needs  assurance 
that  the  consumer  will  be  protected.  To  this 
end  Dr.  Rusby  made  a  unique  suggestion  in 
the  following  language : 

It  has  long  been  clear  to  me  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  provide  a  building  to  which  defective 
goods  should  be  taken,  provided  with  every  possible 
facility  for  standardizing  them,  and  that  importers 
should  be  given  the  option  of  having  such  goods  de- 
ported, as  now  provided  for,  or  of  having  their  defects 
removed  by  government  employees,  or  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  at  actual  cost.  In  this  case,  the 
portions  removed  as  worthless  could  be  destroyed  by 
the  authorities  and  certificates  of  their  percentage 
supplied,  when  so  desired  by  the  owner 

Dr.  Rusby  admitted  that  when  importations 
had  thus  been  shorn  of  their  adulterants  it 
would  still  be  possible  for  unscrupulous  dealers 
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to  resophisticate  them  before  offering  them 
for  sale,  but  tliis  would  represent  an  entirely 
different  offense,  without  extenuation  or  ex- 
cuse traceable  to  the  importer,  and  could  be 
separately  and  severely  dealt  with.  Whether 
the  Rusby  idea  will  prove  upon  further 
thought  to  be  practicable,  and  whether  it  w^ill 
be  approved  by  even  the  honest  dealers  who 
are  anxious  always  to  do  the  square  thing, 
will  be  better  determined  after  more  careful 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  proposal. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of 

ANNUAL   MEETING     ^^^^      j^„,^      SOCietV      of      drUS" 
OF  THE  CLERKS.  3U«-iCLy      ui      ui  Uj^ 

clerks  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pharmacologists  was 
held  recently  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mayor 
Marshall  welcomed  the  delegates,  and  a  speech 
was  also  made  by  Governor  Harmon,  upon 
whom  a  special  committee  called  at  the  execu- 
tive offices  in  the  State  Capitol.  Reports  were 
made  by  the  various  officers  of  the  association, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
vital  necessity  just  at  present  was  to  push  the 
work  of  organization.  So  far  State  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  in  25  States,  with 
county  committees  organized  in  some  in- 
stances. City  branches  are  also  under  head- 
way in  places  like  Atlanta,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  and  several 
other  leading  centers. 

During  the  past  winter  the  N.  A.  P.  has 
been  active  in  legislative  matters  but  succeeded 
only  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  anti- 
sampling  law  in  Ohio — a  measure  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  Bulletin.  In 
the  future  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
such  violations  of  the  law  as  leaving  unreg- 
istered and  incompetent  help  in  charge  of  drug 
stores.  Resolutions  were  passed  providing 
that  the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1913 ;  that  governors  in  the  different  States 
be  furnished  annually  with  the  names  of  two 
members  of  the  N.  A.  P.,  and  asked  to  ap- 
point one  of  them  on  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy;  that  effort  be  made  to  secure  rec- 
ognition on  the  Revision  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  P. ;  and  that  a  delegate  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  president, 
D.    X.    Robin    of    Pittsburg;    vice-presidents, 


Charles  H.  Bowersox  of  Columbus,  F.  M. 
Blank  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Willard  C.  Gantz  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  secretary-treasurer,  P.  A. 
Mandabach  of  Columbus  (re-elected).  A.  P. 
Johnson  of  Terre  Haute  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Auditing  Committee,  and  Charles  H. 
Bowersox  is  chairman  of  the  National  Pub- 
licity Committee. 

*     *     * 

Among  the  diverting  fea- 
*«"'=sJ,^°;?^';^"^=  tures  of  several  of  the  State 
association  meetings  this 
year  have  been  lively  scraps  over  legislative 
matters.  These  developed  in  at  least  three 
States — Illinois,  California  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  former  two  States  the  contest  was 
largely  over  the  failure  this  past  winter  to 
enact  a  graduation  prerequisite  law,  concern- 
ing which  there  are  pro  and  con  factions  in 
each  State.  In  both  cases  the  fight  is  to  be 
renewed  and  graduation  prerequisite  measures 
will  again  be  introduced  at  the  next  sessions 
of  the  legislatures. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  meeting  the  contest 
was  over  a  general  bill  which,  introduced  in 
the  legislature  last  winter,  represented  a  codi- 
fication of  the  existing  pharmacy  and  narcotic 
laws,  and  involved  many  new  provisions  as 
well.  The  draft  was  so  comprehensive  in 
nature,  and  contained  so  many  provisions,  that 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get 
general  agreement  on  everything,  and  as  a 
result  it  failed  of  passage  in  the  legislature 
this  spring.  John  C.  Wallace,  the  able  and 
fearless  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation of  the  State  association,  read  a  report 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  giving  a  brief 
and  interesting  history  of  the  winter's  troubles 
over  the  measure,  and  in  some  supplementary 
remarks  of  an  extemporaneous  character  he 
criticized  Mr.  P.  W.  Snyder,  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  and  also  a  member 
of  the  legislature  itself,  for  refusing  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  and  to  stand  sponsor  for  it  as  he 
had  promised. 

The  ensuing  debate  was  one  of  great  dra- 
matic interest,  in  which  Mr.  Snyder  defended 
himself  and  declared  that  there  were  several 
provisions  in  the  measure  which  deserved  fur- 
ther consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
association.  The  final  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  back  to  the  Legislative  Committee  with 
instructions  to  make  certain  changes,  and  have 
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copies  printed  a  month  before  the  convention 
next  year.  Then,  when  the  association  has 
finally  approved  of  the  bill,  and  made  such 
further  changes  as  it  may  elect,  everybody 
will  be  expected  to  turn  in  and  work  hard  for 
the  enactment  of  the  draft  into  law  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  legislature. 


The  sixty-second  annual 
THE  A.  M.  A.  MEET-  niectiug    of    the    American 

Medical  Association,  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  resulted  in  some  surprises.  The 
anti-administration  party,  which  has  appar- 
ently been  developing  strength  of  late  years, 
succeeded  in  electing  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  of 
New  York  over  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack  of 
Kentucky.  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Craig  of  Chi- 
cago was  elected  general  secretary  to  succeed 
Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  although  Dr.  Sim- 
mons remains  editor  of  the  Journal.  Of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting,  one  de- 
clared against  the  issuance  of  patents  on 
products  and  held  that  patents  should  be 
granted  on  processes  of  manufacture  only. 
Another  resolution  approved  of  the  Owen  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
department  of  health.  The  action  taken  of 
greatest  interest  to  pharmacists,  however,  was 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  disap- 
proving of  medical  dispensing  except  in  cases 
of  necessity,  and  declared  at  the  same  time 
that  druggists  should  refrain  from  counter- 
prescribing  and  cooperate  with  the  medical 
profession  in  the  abolition  of  mutual  evils. 

*     *     * 
We  have  not  had  very  much 

THE  STAMP-TAX        ^^     g^         -^^       ^j^^       BULLETIN 
BILL.  "^ 

about  the  Sherley  stamp-tax 
bill  in  the  National  Congress  for  the  reason 
that  we  learned  early  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger whatever  of  this  bill  being  taken  up  for 
consideration  at  the  present  special  session. 
No  action  has  been  or  will  be  taken  upon  it. 
It  may  possibly  come  up  again  at  the  regular 
session  beginning  with  December,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  be  wise  for  the  drug  trade  to 
organize  its  fighting  forces. 

Of  course  a  measure  of  this  kind,  placing  a 
discriminating  tax  on  proprietary  medicines 
and  toilet  articles,  is  highly  unjust  from  every 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  place  it  is  special 
taxation  on  a  particular  class  in  a  community 


• — a  class,  moreover,  which  is  already  heavily 
taxed  under  internal  revenue  laws  and  the 
liquor  and  pharmacy  acts  of  the  several  States. 
History  shows  that  neither  the  manufacturer 
nor  the  jobber  bears  the  burden  but  passes  it 
along  to  the  retailer  on  the  assumption  that  he 
in  turn  will  shove  it  off  on  the  consumer.  Since, 
however,  the  retail  prices  of  proprietary  arti- 
cles are  either  printed  on  the  package  or  are 
fixed  by  local  custom,  the  retailer  is  unable  to 
recoup  himself  and  therefore  has  to  stand 
the  burden  alone.  In  effect  this  practically 
amounts  to  an  income  tax  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent! 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  of 
the  State  pharmaceutical  associations  this  sum- 
mer have  passed  warm  resolutions  against  the 
Sherley  bill.  In  Sherley 's  own  State,  that  of 
Kentucky,  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  not 
only  condemned  the  measure  but  appointed  a 
committee  of  three,  headed  by  Simon  N. 
Jones,  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  house  and  voice  a  protest 
against  the  measure. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ^s  was  to  bc  cxpccted, 
FOOD  AND  DRUGS  President  Taft's  eloquent 
^^^'  appeal  to  Congress  to  amend 

the  food  and  drugs  act  so  that  exaggerated 
therap'eutic  claims  would  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  law,  has  caused  the  introduction 
of  several  measures  looking  toward  this  end. 
The  simplest  one  is  that  of  Representative 
Sherley,  author  of  the  stamp-tax  bill,  which 
simply  adds  a  paragraph  to  the  misbranding 
provision  of  the  act  declaring  that  any  product 
will  violate  this  section  "if  its  package  or  label 
shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  re- 
garding the  curative  or  therapeutic  effect  of 
such  article  which  is  false  or  fraudulent." 
This  seems  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  case 
very  briefly  and  adequately,  without  affecting 
the  law  in  any  other  particular. 

Some  of  the  other  bills,  however,  go  much 
farther,  supplementing  the  act  in  several  par- 
ticulars, and  among  other  things  adding  15  or 
20  substances  to  the  list  of  inhibited  drugs 
which  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label.  There 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  seize  upon  the 
present  situation  and  amend  the  law  generally, 
and  if  it  develops  far  enough  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  killing  the  whole  thing  so  far  as  the 
present  special  session  is  concerned. 
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The  Democratic  leaders  seem  opposed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  subjects  at  the  special 
session  except  those  relating  to  the  tariff  and 
revenues,  and  in  order  to  head  off  the  present 
activity  regarding  the  food  and  drugs  act  it  is 
suspected  that  they  are  quietly  planning  to 
hold  back  the  several  amendatory  bills  until 
the  close  of  the  session  and  then  pass  one  of 
them  quickly  just  before  adjournment.  The 
session  will  probably  close  early  in  August 
and  some  action  may  possibly  be  taken  by  the 
time  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  reaches  its 

readers. 

*     *     * 

A  good  deal  of  excitement 
A  FAMILY  QUARREL,  has  bccu  causcd  during  the 

last  few  months  by  the 
growing  dift'erences  between  the  American 
Druggists'  Syndicate  and  the  Chicago  Whole- 
sale Drug  Co.  The  latter  was  originally  a 
local  branch  of  the  A.  D.  S.,  but  Mr.  Goddafd 
charges  that  after  it  became  regularly  incor- 
porated as  a  cooperative  jobbing  house  it 
began  to  look  after  its  own  interests  at  the 
expense,  of  its  former  parent.  The  Chicago 
people  reply  that  the  discounts  on  many  A. 
D,  S.  goods  were  too  small,  that  the  prices 
were  often  too  high,  and  that  there  were  fre- 
quent complaints  on  the  score  of  quality  from 
customers.  The  situation  became  more  and 
more  strained  until  finally  Mr.  Goddard  cut 
off  the  C.  W.  D.  Co.  from  A,  D.  S,  supplies, 
and  established  several  emergency  depots  in 
Chicago.  The  A.  D.  S.  point  of  view  is  given 
in  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Voice 
of  the  Retail  Druggist,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  while  the  explanation  of  the  Chicago 
Wholesale  Drug  Co.  is  contributed  by  Mana- 
ger Matthew  White  to  an  issue  oi  C.  R.  D.  A. 
News.  Charges  and  counter  charges  are  made 
by  the  two  gentlemen  with  a  good  deal  of 

vigor. 
*^  *     ^     ^ 

There  is  now  being  consid- 
A  GENERAL  RECIPE  g^ed    by    the    A.     Ph.    A.    a 

proposition  to  publish  a  gen- 
eral recipe  book  of  miscellaneous  formulas.  A 
special  committee,  of  which  Otto  Rauben- 
heimer  is  the  chairman,  has  recommended  to 
the  Council  that  such  a  book  be  published,  and 
the  subject  will  probably  be  discussed  at  the 
Boston  meeting  this  month.  In  general  the 
proposition  seems  to  be  to  provide  a  place 
where  the  overflow   from  the  U.   S.   P.   and 


the  N.  F.  can  be  caught  and  kept.  It  has 
been  feared  by  a  good  many  people  that  many 
of  the  formulas  in  the  N.  F.,  for  instance, 
were  unscientific  and  undesirable  in  character, 
and  those  who  originally  brought  forward  the 
idea  of  a  general  recipe  book  thought  this 
would  provide  an  opportunity  of  removing 
such  things  from  the  N.  F.  and  therefore 
from  official  and  legal  sanction. 


Great  plans  are  being  made 

™ONVENTf6N.*  ^^^  th^  Niagara  Falls  con- 
vention of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in 
September.  It  is  hoped  to  have  this  the  lar- 
gest and  the  best  meeting  of  the  entire  series. 
N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  from  present  indications  there  will 
be  at  least  twice  as  many  delegates  and  visit- 
ors as  the  meetings  have  attracted  before. 
The  exhibit  will  be  in  the  Cataract  House, 
whereas  the  International  Hotel  will  be  used 
for  headquarters.  The  two  buildings  adjoin 
one  another  and  the  convention  hall  and  the 
exhibit  hall  are  on  the  same  floor  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  Judge  Errant  has 
recently  proposed  that  one  special  session  of 
the  meeting  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  legislative  matters,  and  the  idea  strikes 
us  as  being  a  good  one. 


The  pharmacists  of  at  least  two  States, 
Massachusetts  and  Indiana,  are  anxious  to 
have  one  of  their  number  on  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  Indiana  association,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting,  voted  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  F.  W.  Meissner,  while  the 
Massachusetts  association  sent  three  names 
to  His  Excellency  with  the  request  that  he 
select  one  of  them. 

*     *     * 

The  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  voted  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  bill  giving  the  name  of  "Wood  Naphtha"  to 
wood  alcohol.  This  is  in  line  with  a  Minne- 
sota statute  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

William  H.  Gale,  one  of  the  old-time  drug- 
gists in  Chicago,  and  a  man  77  years  old,  was 
unfortunately  killed  at  a  railroad  crossing  a 
few  weeks  ago. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  NULLIFICATION  OF  STATE  PROHIBI- 
TION AND  ANTI-NARCOTIC  LAWS. 

In  the  July  Bulletin  we  showed  how  the 
State  anti-narcotic  laws  were  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  practically  nullified  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Federal  statute.  A  State  law  applies 
only  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  narcotics 
within  the  borders  of  that  particular  State.  A 
dealer  a  few  miles  away  in  an  adjoining  State, 
however,  even  if  there  be  an  efficient  anti- 
narcotic  law  there  also,  may  ship  supplies 
across  the  border  with  perfect  impunity.  This 
is  interstate  commerce;  it  is  carried  on  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government; 
and  State  laws  do  not  apply  in  the  least  degree. 

Recent  developments  show  how  this  sort  of 
thing  works  out  in  the  liquor  traffic.  As  a 
result  of  the  wave  of  local-option  sentiment 
spreading  over  the  country  during  the  last  few 
years  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population 
of  thQ  United  States,  occupying  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  geographical  area,  is  now  living 
in  "dry"  territory. 

During  all  this  agitation  and  voting  out  of 
the  saloon,  however,  careful  students  of  the 
movement  have  discovered  that  the  total  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  liquor,  as  reported 
upon  annually  by  the  Revenue  Department  at 
Washington,  has  diminished  to  a  very  slight 
degree.    What  is  the  explanation  ? 

It  now  appears  that  the  answer  is  largely  to 
be  found  in  the  enormous  development  of 
interstate  business  done  by  mail-order  liquor 
houses.  The  facts  have  come  out  as  the  result 
of  a  complaint  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  Southern  Mail-order 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association.  This  association 
thought  it  had  a  grievance  because  it  was  dis- 
criminated against  by  certain  regulations  of 
the  express  companies.  It  protested  that  the 
transportation  charges  for  stone  jars  were 
based  upon  arbitrary  and  excessive  weights, 
and  were  otherwise  unfair  and  unjust.  Com- 
missioner McChord,  who  wrote  the  decision 
of  the  Commission,  supported  the  contention 
of  the  association  and  held  that  the  express 
companies  might  request  that  liquor  packages 
be  shipped  in  corrugated  cartons,  but  declared 
that  they  could  not  discriminate  so  manifestly 
against  stone  jugs. 


It  is  not  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  de- 
cision, however,  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
attention,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  held  itself  powerless  to 
do  anything  but  recognize  this  illegitimate 
transportation  of  liquor  into  dry  territory. 
Commissioner  McChord  declared  that  "the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  this  traffic 
was  interstate,  and  therefore  superior  to  inter- 
ference by  the  State  governments,  had  given 
the  industry  a  tremendous  impetus  and  estab- 
lished the  express  companies  as  the  carriers  of 
practically  the  whole  of  this  traffic."  The 
Commissioner  closed  his  opinion  with  the  sig- 
nificant statement  that  while  it  was  not  the 
function  of  the  Commission  to  pass  upon  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  case,  he  nevertheless  con- 
sidered that  this  traffic  "has  an  evil  effect  on 
and  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  race 
problem  of  the  South." 

During  the  course  of  this  trial  and  from 
other  sources  it  was  discovered  that  the  inter- 
state mail-order  houses  are  selling  about 
twenty  million  gallons  of  liquor  a  year.  Of 
course  this  is  all  being  shipped  into  "dry" 
localities  where  the  people  have  voted  by  small 
or  large  majorities  to  outlaw  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  by  means  of  the  mixed 
jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal  governments, 
the  people  of  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  State  are 
unable  to  carry  out  their  own  will!  Even  in 
the  prohibition  State  of  Georgia  it  has  been 
found  that  in  the  cities  of  Augusta  and 
Savannah  a  mail-order  whisky  business  is  done 
annually  to  the  extent  of  315,150  gallons  in 
the  former  town  and  100,000  gallons  in  the 
latter. 

This  editorial  is  not  written  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  any  particular  convictions  on  the 
liquor  business.  In  times  past  we  have  argued 
that,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  traffic  were 
allowed  to  continue,  its  place  was  not  in  the 
drug  store ;  and  we  have  sought  to  warn  phar- 
macists against  the  very  great  danger  to  them 
involved  in  this  temperance  movement  which 
drives  liquor  out  of  the  hotels  and  saloons  ai]d 
forces  the  demand  elsewhere.  Our  present 
object,  however,  is  solely  to  point  out  the 
incontestable  truth,  more  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  illegitimate  sale  of  narcotics,  that 
our  present  State  laws  are  very  largely  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
statute  regulating  interstate  commerce. 

We  in  the  drug  trade  ought  to  keep  up  our 
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agitation  for  a  national  anti-narcotic  law.  We 
can  safely  leave  the  demand  for  an  interstate 
liquor  law  to  those  who  are  more  directly 
interested  in  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 


AMENDMENT   PROPOSED   FOR  THE   SHER- 
MAN ACT. 

Frank  H.  Freericks  is  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases 
promise  no  relief  in  the  elaboration  of  any 
1  plans  which  might  be  devised  by  the  retail 
druggists  of  the  country  for  the  prevention  of 
price  cutting.  The  court  has  held  in  these  two 
cases  that  a  mere  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  was  not  in  itself  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  act  unless  the  restraint  were  unrea- 
sonable in  character.  Mr.  Freericks  believes, 
however,  that  the  court  was  discussing,  not 
restraints  upon  prices,  but  such  restraints  as 
follow  upon  a  partial  destruction  of  compe- 
tition by  the  amalgamation  into  one  concern 
of  different  companies  in  the  same  branch  of 
industry  or  commerce. 

The  logical  inference  is,  if  Mr.  Freericks  is 

right,  that  any  future  attempt  to  apply  such 

.price-restraint  measures  in  the  drug  trade  as 

were   represented   by   the   old   tripartite   plan 

would  still  be  held  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 

act,  despite  the  "light  of  reason"  with  which 

the  act  is  now  viewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Whether  Mr.  Freericks  is  right  remains  to  be 

[seen.     In  any  event  he  has  drawn  up  some 

.resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 

iOhio  Valley  Druggists'  Association: 

Whereas,  The  Supreme  Court  in  its  wisdom  has 
found  that  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  act  (which  under 
strict  interpretation  would  make  unlawful  even  the 
formation  of  a  partnership  enterprise)  must  be  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  reason;  and, 

Whereas,  Said  law  has  been  and  may  be  used  to 
(Stifle  and  prevent  all  cooperation  among  merchants  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  ever-growing  tendency 
of  unlimited  capital  in  the  hands  of  ojie  or  a  few  to 
monopolize  entire  branches  of  trade  or  industry  by 
temporarily  underselling  or  otherwise;   and, 

Whereas,  The  continued  welfare  of  our  country  de- 
|pends  upon  maintaining  and  protecting  the  great  middle 
|classes  (constituted  largely  of  merchants  with  limited 
[means),  so  that  as  a  people  we  may  not  all  be  reduced 
rto  a  state  of  hirelings,  without  opportunity  for  energy 
and  ability  alone  to  acquire  or  continue  business  inde- 
pendence ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  agitation  for 
[an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act,  it  is  our  judgment 


that  such  proposed  amendment  should  be  drawn  in  the 
spirit  which  we  believe  prompted  the  original  legisla- 
tion, so  that  said  legislation  may  not  be  used  to  crush 
smaller  merchants  and  tradespeople,  but  permit  them  to 
enter  into  necessary  agreements  and  cooperation  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  greed  and  desire  to 
monopolize. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
to  the  United  States  Senators  from  Ohio,  and  to  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  First  and  Second  Dis- 
tricts of  this  State. 

Other  associations  affiliated  with  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  have  been  urged  to  take  similar  action, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  subject  will  be 
brought  forward  for  discussion  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  Septem- 
ber. It  might  be  well  to  consider,  however, 
that  such  agitation  as  has  developed  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it,  for  the  amending  of  the 
Sherman  law  since  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions were  rendered,  has  looked  toward  a 
tightening  of  the  bars  instead  of  a  further 
loosening  of  them.  It  is  therefore  a  little 
doubtful  whether  the  present  situation  affords 
much  possibility  of  legislative  relief  for  the 
small  merchants  of  the  countrv. 


The  governmental  ruling  tabooing  the  use 
of  saccharin  in  foods  has  been  held  in  abey- 
ance and  will  not  go  into  force  until  January 
1,  1912.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  drug  trade 
that  it  only  affects  foods  and  not  drugs. 


An  organization  of  drug  clerks  in  New 
York  City,  known  as  the  National  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  has  at  last  succeeded  in  its 
purpose  of  getting  one  of  its  members  ap- 
pointed on  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
John  R.  Wall  is  the  lucky  man. 


Charles  M.  Ford  of  Denver,  who  enjoys  a 
national  reputation  as  a  pharmacist,  and  is 
well  known  personally  to  many  druggists,  has 
been  appointed  Drug  Inspector  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  Board  of  Health. 


The  directors  of  Billings,  Clapp  &  Co.  of 
Boston  have  decided  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  business,  and  this  action  is  now  being 
taken. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


DEATH  OF  DR.  BAIRD. 

Dr.  Julian  W.  Baird,  dean  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Boston.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  College  building  on  St.  Bo- 
tolph  Street  and  were  attended  by  pharmacists 
and  students.  Dr.  Baird  had  been  with  the 
College  about  25  years.  Always  silent,  retir- 
ing, and  even  taciturn,  it  was  hard  for  the 
ordinary  observer  to  get  the  measure  of  the 
man,  but  those  who  knew  him  intimately  all 
spoke  with  real  conviction  of  his  strength  and 
character.  The  late  Dr.  Prescott,  under  whom 
Dr.  Baird  was  graduated  at  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in- 
variably spoke  in  terms  of  unwonted  enthusi- 


Dr.  Julian  W.  Baixd. 

asm  of  his  former  student.  He  was  nearly 
always  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  but  there  he  played  his  cus- 
tomary role  of  silent  observer.  His  associates 
in  the  Massachusetts  College  deplore  his  loss 
greatly  and  feel  that  the  withdrawal  of  his 
services  is  a  severe  blow. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SOUTHERNER. 
Ernest  Berger  of   Tampa,   Florida,   has   a 
very  successful  business  in  that  city,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  has  started  the  organization 
of   a    cooperative'  cigar    factory   among    the 


druggists  of  the  country.  Mr.  Berger  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  From 
1899  to  1906  he  was  secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  since  1906  he  has  been  the  president  of  it. 
He  is  also  just  now  president  of  the  Southern 


Ernest  Berger. 

Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  as 
well  the  first  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  third  vice-president  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Rather 
a  choice  collection  of  presidential  honors  to 
have  at  one  time ! 


PROFESSOR  ARNY  SUCCEEDS  DR.   COB- 
LENTZ, 

One  of  the  bits  of  personal  news  of  the  last 
month  or  two  is  the  announcement,  which  has 
already  been  greeted  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, that  Prof.  Harry  Vin  Arny  has  been 
appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Coblentz  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy.  In  order  to  accept  this  place 
Professor  Arny  leaves  the  deanship  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  his  ab- 
sence will  doubtless  be  keenly  felt  in  that  in- 
stitution. Not  only  has  he  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Cleveland  College  with  a  good 
deal  of  energy  and  even  brilliancy,  but  he  has 
been  a  leading  figure  in  the  pharmaceutical  af- 
fairs generally  of  Cleveland  and  northern 
Ohio.  For  several  years  he  has  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  the  local  association  and  has  edited  the 
official  organ  of  that  body.     He  has  been  an 
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officer  likewise  in  botli  the  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  Medico-Pharmaceutical 
Section  of  the  local  medical  society. 

A  hard  and  untiring  worker,  a  man  of  un- 
usual zeal  and  enthusiasm,  he  will  certainly  be 
an  asset  to  the  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy,    Professor  Arny  is  an  alumnus  of  the 


Drug  Board.  His  text-book  on  qualitative 
analysis  is  used  by  the  Armour  Institute  and 
other  prominent  technical  schools,  and  for 
over  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Prof,  Harry  Vin  Arny. 

Philadelphia   College   of   Pharmacy,   class   of 

1889,  and  he  has  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phar- 
macy from  the  University  of  Gottingen  in 
Germany.  His  treatise  entitled  ''Principles  of 
Pharmacy,"  a  voluminous  book,  has  already 
become  well  known,  although  but  two  or  three 
years  old. 

DEATH  OF  SHERMAN  R.  MACY. 

Sherman  R.  Macy,  Dean  of  the  Highland 
Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  on  July  7  at  his 
residence  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Professor 
Macy  was  born  August  3,  1865,  at  Bloomfield, 
Iowa.  He  was  graduated  in  pharmacy  and 
chemistry   from   Northwestern   University  in 

1890,  and  the  year  1895  he  spent  in  research 
work  at  Northwestern,  which  earned  him  the 
Doctor's  degree.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  Highland  Park  College. 
During  this  period  he  was  for  seven  years 
State  Chemist  of  Iowa,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  in  behalf  of 
the  State  at  many  murder  trials  involving 
poisons.  Some  years  ago  he  had  also  served 
as  State  Chemist  of  Idaho  for  a  time  while 
seeking  health  in  the  mountains.  During  that 
period  he  organized  the  Idaho  Pure  Food  and 


DR.    ANDERSON    OUT    OF   THE    RETAIL 
BUSINESS. 

Considerable  interest  has  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement that  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson  has  sold 
his  store  at  320  Lafayette  Avenue  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  has  presumably  taken  this  step  in 
order  to  give  himself  adequate  time  for  the 
many  other  interests  which  engage  his  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Anderson  is  dean  of,  and  professor 
of  pharmacy  in,  the  Brooklyn  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  this  alone  must  consume  a 
good  deal  of  his  time.     In  many  institutions 


Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson. 

such  a  position  keeps  a  man  busy  of  itself.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  Dr.  Anderson  has 
an  executive  position  in  the  A.  D.  S.,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  New  York  State  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Druggists'  Fire  In- 
surance Company.  Apart  from  these  remu- 
nerative employments  he  is  always  an  officer 
or  a  committeeman  of  one  or  more  pharma- 
ceutical organizations,  and  it  is  doubtless  to 
give  himself  time  for  these  numerous  interests 
and  activities  that  he  has  decided  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  routine  duties  of  conducting  a 
drug  store. 
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The  new  main  store  of  the  Shaw  Drug  Co.  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, is  a  very  handsome  and  elaborate  establishment.  A  por- 
tion of  the  salesroom  is  here  indicated. 


The  Shaw  store  is  located  in  the  Metropolitan  Building. 
This  structure  was  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  physicians, 
and  80  of  them  have  their  ofBces  in  it. 


Here  we  have  a  view  of  the  prescription  department  of  the 
Shaw  Drug  store  in  Denver.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  size  of 
the  force  that  a  very  gratifying  prescription  business  is  enjoyed. 


F.  A.  Patrick,  Palestine,  Texas,  the  proprietor  of  this  store, 
is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  frequently  weaves 
in  references  to  war  matters  in  his  advertisements. 


Here  we  have  the  Red  Cross  Pharmacy  located  at  624  Com- 
mercial Street,  Emporia,  Kansas.  The  tables  down  through  the 
center  of  the  store  indicate  that  a  considerable  soda  business  is 
done  in  this  establishment. 


Martin  Luther  (with  a  distinguished  name  which  leaves  little 
to  be  desired)  is  located  in  the  pretty  town  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Kalamazoo  is  evidently  famous  for  other  things  besides 
celery. 


Some  American  Dru^  Stores. 
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N.  E.  Williams,  of  St.  Louis,  located  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building  occupied  entirely  by  physicians,  does  practically  nothing 
but  a  pure  prescription  business.  This  is  a  view  of  the  waiting- 
room. 


The  Earl  Drug  Co.  is  located  in  Ridgway,  Pa.  The  fix- 
tures of  this  well-equipped  place  were  installed  by  the  Wilmarth 
Show  Case  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Adolph  Bakst  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors  of  this  store  at  230 
Plain  Street,  Providence.  R.  I.  From  the  signs  on  the  front  of 
the  door  it  would  seem  that  a  specialty  is  made  of  the  presciip- 
tion  business. 


Here  we  have  a  partial  view  of  the  soda  fountain  of  B.  S. 
Cooban  &  Co..  63d  Street  and  Normal  Avenue,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Cooban  gets  10  cents  for  ice-cream  soda  and  does  an  enormous 
business  in  it. 


W.  J.  Haynes  is  located  in  Breckenridge,  Stephens  county, 
Texas.  It  is  somewhat  unique  to  see  pianos  for  sale  in  a  drug 
store,  but  possibly  this  one  was  used  for  some  other  purpose. 


Lee  Williamson  &  Co.  opened  this  beautiful  new  store  in  Bal- 
timore not  long  since.  It  is  within  one  block  of  the  main  shop- 
ping street  and  is  connected  with  one  of  the  leading  theaters. 


Some  American  Drud  Stores. 
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Prof.  Oscar  Oldberg,  retiring  dean  of  the  Northwestern  School 
of  Pharmacy,  7808  Union  Avenue,  Auburn  Park,  Chicago. 


Charles  H.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Cali 
forfta  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Pasadena. 


Howard   Nichols,  proprietor  of  "  Walnutta  Hair  Stain,"    St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


A.  H.  Noble,  Jr.,  together  with  Mrs.  Noble,  planned  and  built 
this  home  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


.J.M 


K.  Berger,  president  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
occupies  the  second  residence  at  the  left. 


O.  P.  McPherson,  of  Gloster,  Miss.,  has  a  cottage  at  the  "Health 
and  Pleasure  Resort  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World." 


Homes  of  WelNknown  Drn^^ists. 
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Welcome  to  Boston! 

John  G.  Godding  will  be  conspicuous  among  the  local  hosts  at  the  meetine  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  next  month, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  convention  will  be  installed  as  president  of  the  organization  for  the  coming  year. 


THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

The  Basic  Principles  Underlying  It — Community  Action  taken  by  a  Self-^overnln^  People 

to  Protect  Their  Own  Health  and  Pocketbooks — The  Importance  of  Extending 

the  Same  Supervision  Over   Other  Classes  of  Merchandise.* 

By  DR.  H.  H.  RUSBY. 


The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906 
was  based  upon,  and  its  character  determined 
by,  certain  principles  which  are  fundamental 
in  our  system  of  government.  Upon  the  more 
general  recognition  of  these  principles,  and 
upon  farther  and  broader  legislation  based 
upon  them,  will  depend,  in  great  measure,  the 
health  and  comfort  of  our  people  and  even  the 
continued  success  of  our  government.  It  is 
these  principles  and  their  applications  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  to-day,  rather  than  the  specific 
provisions  or  the  workings  of  this  law. 

OUR  SYSTEM   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

No  law  can  be  safely  considered  otherwise 
than  in  its  relation  to  the  particular  form  of 
government  that  is  to  administer  it.  We  must 
therefore  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  that  the 
theory  of  our  form  of  government  is  that  we 
govern  ourselves  through  certain  individuals 
chosen  from  among  and  of  ourselves,  for  the 
performance  of  specific  duties  which  can  be 
better  performed  by  them  for  the  entire  com- 
munity than  by  each  individual  for  himself. 
The  individuals  thus  selected  together  consti- 
tute the  administration,  commonly  miscalled 
the  government.  In  reality,  we  are  ourselves 
the  government. 

The  logical  thinker  will  see  that  paternalism 
is  not  a  possibility  in  such  a  government.  If 
it  were  possible  for  our  administration  to  en- 
gage in  paternalism,  then  we  must  all  be  our 
own  parents,  for  it  would  be  a  case  of  prac- 
ticing paternalism  upon  ourselves.  Whenever 
we  hear  a  man  complain  that  one  of  our  laws, 
or  its  administration,  is  paternalistic,  let  us 
remember  that  while  such  influences  may  act 
under  other  forms  of  government,  the  expres- 
sion is  here  necessarily  self-contradictory. 
What  such  a  critic  usually  means,  though  he 
certainly  does  not  intend  to  publish  the  fact, 
is  that  he  desires  to  engage  in  some  course  of 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Vermont  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  communicated  to  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  by  the  author. 


procedure  that  is  unjust  or  otherwise  injurious 
to  his  fellows,  and  that  the  law  in  question 
is  doing  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  do, 
namely,  protecting  them  against  the  execution 
of  his  design. 

This  protection  may  take  the  very  mild 
form  of  preventing  a  profit  so  excessive  as  to 
be  opposed  to  the  public  welfare,  of  insuring 
the  quality  of  the  goods  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract, or  the  more  serious  one  of  preventing 
an  absolute  swindle  or  the  furnishing  of  some 
article  dangerous  to  life,  such  as  a  poison,  a 
habit-forming  drug,  or  a  deadly  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  children.  Our  courts  have  de- 
termined that  it  is  even  a  proper  function  of 
such  laws  to  prevent  the  formation  or  indul- 
gence of  immoral  habits,  against  which  many 
of  our  laws  are  directed,  to  protect  young 
people.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  people  have,  after  deliberation  and 
discussion,  decided  that  it  is  desirable  and 
proper  to  unite  in  acting  for  the  common  wel- 
fare, and  to  appoint  officials  to  take  such 
action. 

This  is  genuine  cooperation.  According  to 
our  socialist  friends,  it  is  socialism  in  its 
essential  nature.  These  terms  we  need  not 
discuss.  Whatever  name  we  apply  to  it,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  principle  involved  is 
that  government  is  justified  in  doing  such 
things  for  all  of  the  people  as  will  be  better 
done  in  that  way,  all  things  taken  into  con- 
sideration, than  through  individual  action. 
We  often  hear  people  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  certain  acts  constitute  "proper 
functions"  of  government.  I  think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  above  principle 
is  complied  with,  no  legal  act  can  be  regarded 
as  an  improper  function  of  government. 

The  expression  "all  things  considered,"  here 
employed,  of  course  requires  careful  attention 
and  involves  many  considerations.  If  we  go 
too  far  in  substituting  community  for  indi- 
vidual action,  we  may  interfere  with  the 
proper  strengthening  and  developing  process 
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of  the  individual  and  we  may  interfere  with 
V     personal  freedom.     In  that  case,  the  result  is 
lOt  being  so  well  attained,   "all  things  con- 
lidered,"  by  the  government  as  it  would  be 
ly  the  individual.     In  deciding  such  cases,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  consider  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  service,  the  relative  prac- 
licability  of  its  being  performed  individually 
If  in  common,  and  the  extent  to  which  com- 
lunity  action  will  detract  from  a  proper  in- 
terest and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
idual. 

ITS  APPLICATION   TO  THE   FOOD  AND  DRUGS 
ACT. 

Applying  these  tests  to  the  act  in  question, 
ve  are  called  upon  to  consider  (1)  whether 
lere  is  any  necessity  for  the  regulation  of. the 
food  and  drug  trade,  and,  if  so,  (2)  whether 
jbhe  people  individually  are  as  competent  to 
regulate  it  as  through  officers  of  administra- 
tion. 

As  to  whether  a  necessity  exists  for  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  in  drugs,  medicines 
md  foods,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should 
)e  any  question,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
:ommon  to  hear  the  fact  denied,  so  we  may 
^ell  consider  the  conditions  which  furnish  an 
inswer  to  this  question. 

In  the  purchase  of  such  articles  at  first 
land,  both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  are 
supposed  to  be  exceptionally  well  informed  as 
to  the  quality  and  price,  so  that  there  is  an 
ipproximate  conformity  between  them.  The 
farther  that  we  get  away  from  ifirst-hands,  to- 
vard  and  to  the  consumer,  the  less  there  is  of 
this  knowledge,  and  the  greater  the  opportu- 
lity  for  exacting  a  price  one  or  more  grades 
ligher  than  the  quality  of  the  article  justifies. 
[t  thus  happens  that  the  dealer  is  in  a  po- 
sition, if  he  choose,  to  purchase  a  low-grade 
irticle  at  its  correct  price,  and  to  sell  it  at  a 
ligher  one  to  an  uninformed  merchant  or 
consumer. 

Of  course  the  margin  of  profit  is  then 
greater  by  dealing  in  low-grade  articles  than 
|n  the  better  ones,  but  it  is  often  claimed  that 
lone  will  care  to  engage  in  such  practices,  and 
that  dealers  are  so  honest  that  we  need  not 
fear  misrepresentation  of  the  grade  or  price 
>f  merchandise.  This  claim,  I  think,  it  is 
lardly  worth  while  to  discuss.  It  may  safely 
)e  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  has 
lad  his  business  eye-teeth  cut.  He  who  has 
lot  yet  submitted  to  such  operations  may  be 


confidently  expected  to  undergo  them  if  he 
assumes  an  attitude  of  blind  trust  in  his 
business. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  REGULATION. 

A  number  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
truth  in  regard  to  this  matter  occur  to  me  as 
I  write.  I  once  traveled  on  a  steamer  that 
carried  thirty-five  hundred  tons  of  licorice 
root.  If  the  owner  could  have  sold  that  cargo 
at  the  price  of  a  grade  one-half  cent  higher 
than  its  quality  justified,  he  would  have  netted 
$35,000  by  the  act.  One  of  my  friends  who 
manufactures  licorice  has  filled  in  a  deep 
swamp  in  Jersey  City,  making  a  full-sized 
city  lot  and  the  four  streets  surrounding  it 
into  good,  high,  dry  land,  with  the  earth  re- 
moved from  his  licorice  root!  Imagine  the 
total  weight  of  this  material  and  remember 
that  it  was  all  paid  for  at  the  price  of  licorice 
root!  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  many  tons  of  nux 
vomica  seeds  which  had  been  rolled  in  clay 
until  they  bore  a  coating  which  probably  in- 
creased their  weight  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 
I  have  often  seen  buchu  leaves  to  which  had 
been  added  their  own  weight  of  stems, 
chopped  as  finely  as  coarse  sand.  Asafetida 
frequently  contains  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  chopped  stones,  and  I  have  seen  the  same 
in  cut  dandelion  root.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  papers  before  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  will  recall  many, 
similar  forms  of  fraud.  Who  will  then  say 
that  a  close  scrutiny  of  commercial  drugs  by 
some  one,  at  some  point  between  producer 
and  consumer,  is  not  a  strict  necessity? 

I  have  considered  in  these  cases  only  acts 
of  deliberate  fraud,  of  a  kind  which  must  be 
considered  exceptional  in  the  drug  trade,  but 
what  about  the  occurrence  of  similar  results 
through  carelessness  or  inattention?  The  col- 
lection of  our  native  drugs  is  performed 
chiefly  in  very  small  lots,  by  the  most  igno- 
rant, careless  people,  who  trade  their  product 
at  the  village  store.  The  merchant  or  his 
clerk,  often  equally  ignorant,  combine  these 
small  parcels  to  make  up  a  shipment  to  the 
general  agent.  Mistakes  of  identity,  foreign 
admixtures,  the  adherence  of  earth  to  roots, 
of  stems  to  leaves,  of  wood  to  barks,  and 
various  other  accidents,  must  be  expected,  and 
they  call  quite  as  strongly  for  correction  as 
do  the  results  of  the  fraudulent  acts  previously 
considered.  What  do  such  people  know  of 
alkaloidal   standards?     How   fatuous   to  de- 
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pend  upon  them  for  regulation  of  the  trade! 
What  training,  moreover,  does  the  average 
pharmacist  receive  in  such  directions?  In 
my  teaching  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy,  I  deem  it  one  of  my  most  import- 
ant duties  to  instruct  my  students  against 
every  one  of  these  pitfalls,  but  what  percent- 
age of  the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States 
can  claim  that  they  have  had  such  training? 

If  such  attempts  are  commonly  made  in 
the  case  of  crude  drugs,  where  detection  is  of 
the  easiest,  can  we  expect  less  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  articles?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  hu- 
man nature  to  take  an  easy  advantage  in  a 
trade  ?  Certainly  such  conduct  is  by  no  means 
universal,  nor  even  the  rule,  but  malefactors 
would  quickly  enough  force  most  business 
down  to  their  own  level  were  no  restrictions 
placed  upon  them.  We  have  found  the  coun- 
try flooded  with  adulterated  and  sub-standard 
powdered  drugs,  with  adulterated  chemicals, 
with  tablets  and  capsules  containing  short- 
weight  and  substituted  articles.  I  have  found 
one  large  manufacturing  house  labeling  its 
galenical  preparations  as  containing  the  stand- 
ard percentage  of  constituents,  yet  never  as- 
saying them  to  ascertain  the  actual  character 
of  the  articles  before  affixing  the  label. 

PREVALENCE   OF    FOOD   SOPHISTICATION. 

Turning  to  the  second  application  of  the 
law,  what  have  we  found  true  of  the  food- 
stuffs distributed  by  our  grocer  friends?  You 
of  Vermont  know  that  no  matter  how  honest- 
ly you  might  prepare  your  maple  products, 
their  composition,  when  they  reach  the  table, 
would  require  the  most  expert  of  chemists  to 
determine.  It  has  even  been  reported  that 
their  adulteration  at  the  point  of  production 
has  not  been  altogether  unknown.  Almost 
every  form  of  refuse  has  been  regularly  in- 
corporated in  the  ground  spices  and  condi- 
ments. Corn-cobs  have  been  ground  into  meal 
and  feed  and,  powdered  and  stained,  have 
been  sold  as  cayenne  pepper.  Great  houses 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  distribute  starch 
under  the  name  of  gluten  for  deadly  'use  by 
people  suffering  with  diabetes. 

Some  years  ago  the  board  of  trade  of  one 
of  our  large  cities  arranged  a  dinner  at  which 
not  one  of  the  articles  served  was  to  be 
genuine.  The  beef  was  horse-flesh,  the  lard 
made  of  cottonseed  oil,  the  butter  was  oleo- 
margarine, the  olive  oil  was  from  Indian  corn. 


the  syrup  was  glucose,  the  coffee  made  of 
roasted  old  shoe  leather,  the  whisky  was  one 
of  the  vile  concoctions  which  have  been  legal- 
ized during  the  present  administration,  and  the 
wines  were  based  upon  vinegar.  One  of  the 
rules  was  that  everything  served  must  have 
been  obtained  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade. 

From  my  personal  knowledge,  I  can  say 
that  many  highly  profitable  lines  of  trade  in 
exactly  such  products  as  those  mentioned,  and 
even  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  be  used 
as  adulterants,  were  destroyed  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law. 

Surely  we  may  assume  that  no  intelligent 
and  disinterested  person  will  longer  deny  the 
importance  of  some  form  of  regulation  of  the 
collection,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of 
foods  and  drugs  to  the  consumer. 

CAN    THE   BUYER    PROTECT   HIMSELF? 

Within  the  month,  I  have  had  a  long  letter 
from  one  of  our  large  food  distributing 
houses  saying  that  it  is  wrong  for  such  regu- 
lation to  be  undertaken  by  the  government; 
that  if  his  dealers  in  other  articles  cheat  him, 
he  is  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  the 
situation,  and  that  the  government  should 
leave  each  individual  to  protect  himself.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider how  this  theory  would  work  out  in  the 
trade  in  drugs  and  medicines. 

We  must  consider  the  producer,  one  or 
more  distributers,  and  the  consumer.  The 
collector  of  a  natural  product  cannot  of 
course  control  its  quality,  except  by  its  selec- 
tion or  its  preparation,  which  latter  really 
borders  upon  manufacture,  but  he  may  dis- 
pose of  it  under  false  pretenses  as  to  its 
quality.  In  the  case  of  a  potent  drug,  which 
is  properly  required  to  attain  a  specified  stand- 
ard, the  detection  of  such  a  misrepresentation 
may  be  very  difficult,  requiring  a  skilled  and 
trained  operator.  The  large  purchaser  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  possess  this  ability 
or  to  employ  some  one  who  does,  and  it  may 
also  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  large  amounts 
that  he  handles,  that  he  will  find  it  profitable 
to  make  the  necessary  examination.  The 
dealers  at  second-hand,  among  whom  he  will 
divide  his  original  purchase,  are  obviously  less 
likely  to  possess  the  required  ability  and  fa- 
cilities, and  the  expense  involved  imposes  a 
relatively    greater    tax    upon    them,    in    exact 
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)portion  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 

siness  that  each  represents. 
[When  we  reach  the  retail  pharmacists,  the 

iginal  lot  may  be  divided  among  hundreds 

even  thousands  of  individuals.  The  proba- 
Jflity  that  any  particular  one  of  them  will 
possess  the  ability  and  facilities  for  applying 
the  necessary  tests  becomes  very  much  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  original  purchaser. 
Furthermore,  did  they  all  possess  it,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  performance,  repeated  these 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  times,  represents  a 
very  serious  economic  waste. 

When  we  come  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
that  is,  the  patient,  all  these  difficulties  and 
objections  become  enormously  multiplied.  The 
percentage  of  these  who  are  competent  is  in- 
finitesimal. The  large  majority  are  too  igno- 
rant to  realize  the  necessity  of  taking  any 
action  whatever.  For  this  reason  it  is  often 
said  that  they  ought  to  suffer  the  penalty,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lives  and 
health  of  these  people  is  an  important  com- 
munity asset,  and  that  principles  of  political 
economy  require  us  to  look  after  them,  even 
though  they  do  not  care  at  all  for  their  own 
interests.  If  they  did  realize  their  needs,  and 
if  government"  failed  to  care  for  them,  they 
might  organize  some  private  cooperative  sys- 
tem, but  failing  this,  a  far  better  arrangement 
of  government  cooperation  has  been  wisely 
resorted  to,  with  highly  beneficent  results  al- 
ready manifest. 

If  we  have  found  that  no  intelligent  and 
disinterested  person  can  sincerely  claim  that 
regulation  is  unnecessary,  it  seems  equally 
clear  that  none  can  doubt  the  desirability  of 
placing  this  regulation  under  government 
control.  If  there  are  any  such  it  would  seem 
paradoxical  to  find  them  among  retail  phar- 
macists, the  very  class  upon  whom  must  fall 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  neglect  of 
proper  regulation,  or  the  enormous  expense  of 
labor  in  accomplishing  it  through  multiplied 
individual  action. 

WHY  SUCH  APATHY? 

But  we  must  go  a  step  farther  and  seek  an 
explanation  for  the  amazing  apathy  which  ex- 
its regarding  the  maintenance  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  law.  Its  importance  is  so  great 
and  its  benefits  so  mathematically  demonstrable 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  every  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  organization,  every  church 


society,  every  grange  and  men's  and  women's 
club  throughout  the  land  would  not  merely 
indorse  it  and  then  leave  it  to  its  fate,  but 
would  appoint  a  committee  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  keep  track  of  its  workings 
and  report  regularly  concerning  them.  If 
there  ever  was  a  people's  law  which  should 
be  jealously  guarded  and  fostered,  it  is  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Were  this  course  to  be  taken,  a  number  of 
astonishing  facts  would  soon  become  gener- 
ally apparent  to  our  people.  They  would  find 
in  the  first  place  that  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly the  law  might  be  revised  and  its  im- 
perfections corrected,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  possible  benefits  for  them  must  be 
lost  unless  the  State  and  the  town  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  government.  To  put  it  into 
concrete  form,  it  may  be  said  that  unless  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  the  city  of  Burlington 
shall  charge  some  local  body  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  the  benefits  contem- 
plated by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
are  secured  to  their  people,  under  correspond- 
ing local  laws,  they  are  quite  likely  to  fail  to 
secure  them. 

They  will  find  in  the  second  place  that  if 
this  Federal  Law  and  its  administration  are 
not  faithfully  guarded  and  supported  by  them, 
it  is  quite  likely  to  fall  into  desuetude  or  even 
to  be  repealed  altogether.  Be  not  deceived  by 
the  praise  of  mouth  service  that  is  accorded 
this  law  in  many  directions  where  the  most 
firm  determination  to  destroy  it  exists,  and 
where  active  operations  to  that  end  are  con- 
tinuously engaged  in.  Inquire  as  to  the  real 
attitude  of  officials  toward  this  law  and  as  to 
whether  they  have  financial  interests  in  its 
abeyance.  Inquire  as  to  the  position  of  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  performing  his  difficult  and  pain- 
ful duties.  Inquire  as  to  who  are  his  enemies 
and  why  they  are  so.  Investigate  the  attitude 
of  some  representatives  of  the  daily  press 
toward  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  un- 
earth the  influences  which  determine  it.  When 
you  have  done  this,  you  will  conclude  that 
there  is  reason  enough  for  vigilance  and  ag- 
gressive activity  in  promoting  this  important 
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PROTECTION   NEEDED  ALSO  IN   OTHER  LINES. 

There  is  another  subject,  closely  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  food  and  drugs  act^ 
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and  its  pursuit  depending  largely  upon  the 
success  attained  in  the  latter,  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  In  my  opening  remarks 
I  said  that  upon  the  more  general  recognition 
of  the  principles  underlying  this  law  and  upon 
the  extension  of  legislation  based  thereon,  de- 
pends in  great  measure  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people  and  the  success  of  our 
government.  If  it  is  true  that  we  should  take 
community  action  in  securing  pure  foods  and 
drugs  because  the  result  is  important  and  can- 
not successfully  be  secured  by  individual  ac- 
tion, then  it  folloAvs  that  the  community 
ought  to  take  similar  action  in  other  similar 
cases. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  Let 
us  take  the  one  case  of  silk  goods,  their  great 
A^ariety,  their  numerous  grades,  the  character 
of  the  coloring  matters  entering  into  them, 
and  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the  methods 
of  adulterating  them,  and  we  shall  see  that 
microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  re- 
quiring considerable  knowledge  and  skill  are 
required  to  purchase  them  with  safety,  unless 
we  depend  upon  the  reputation  of  the  dealer, 
for  whiih  he  is  going  to  charge  a  handsome 
addition  to  the  purchase  price.  Apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  subject  of  jewelry,  of 
which  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  possesses 
enough  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
with  safety. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  rubber  goods,  of 


clothing,  especially  of  leather  goods,  and  in 
fact  of  almost  everything  included  among  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Every  pharmacist  knows 
how  many  pitfalls  there  are  in  the  trade  of 
paints  and  oils.  Reflect  that  the  methods  of 
adulterating  and  deceiving  in  all  of  these 
cases  have  received  the  most  studious  atten- 
tion from  experts  who  have  spent  their  entire 
lives  in  the  business,  and  that  an  equally  ex- 
pert knowledge  is  necessary  to  detect  them. 
Then  tell  me  what  possibility  there  is  that 
even  one  man  can  be  found,  among  the  most 
learned  and  intelligent  in  this  entire  country, 
who  will  possess  such  an  expert  knowledge  in 
relation  to  all  of  the  numerous  lines  of  goods 
to  be  found  in  the  modern  household ! 

A    PROPHECY. 

I  believe  the  time  will  come  A\lien  the  in- 
telligence of  the  community  will  make  clear 
the  absolute  inconsistency  and  folly  of  expect- 
ing every  ignorant  person  to  be  capable  of 
protecting  himself  in  the  purchase  of  such 
articles,  and  when  it  will  establish  legal  regu- 
lations not  only  concerning  their  sale  but  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 
Our  food  and  drug  laws  are  as  yet  experi- 
ments, and  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  securing 
through  them  the  benefits  that  were  contem- 
plated in  their  enactment,  we  shall  then  be  en- 
abled to  proceed  gradually  and  conservatively 
in  extendine  these  benefits  to  other  fields. 


A  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION. 

Verbatim  Report  of  Remarks  Made   by  Several   Dru^^ists   at  Two   Meetings  of   State  Phar- 
maceutical Associations — The  Sentiment  Strong  Against  the  illegitimate 
Sale  of  Intoxicants  by  the  Pharmacist. 


At  the  1910  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Association  there  was 
a  very  suggestive  discussion  on  the  druggist's 
relation  to  the  liquor  question.  We  are  print- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  several  speakers  ver- 
batim : 

President  W.  W.  Irwin,  of  Wheeling:  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Kreig  on  the 
liquor  question. 

Mr.  Arch.  Kreig,  of  Charleston:  I  did  not 
prepare  any  paper,  for  I  cannot  write  a  paper, 
but  I  thought  over  a  subject  which  was  as- 


signed me  as  to  whether  a  druggist  should  be 
allowed  any  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors.  It  is  a  subject  which  ap- 
peals very  strongly  to  me,  inasmuch  as  people 
whohi  we  know,  and  people  who  are  good 
customers,  and  people  who  we  know  are  going 
to  use  it  right,  apply  to  us  to  have  a  liquor 
prescription  refilled.  Also  people  who  have 
no  prescription  apply  to  us  because  they  are 
good  customers. 

The  law  gives  us  absolutely  no  discrimina- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  says  "you  shall  not  sup- 
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ly  spirituous  liquors  except  upon  a  written 
rescription  of  a  practicing  physician  in  good 
landing,   stating  that   such   spirits   are   abso- 
Itely  necessary  for  the  person  named  in  said 
rescription,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  make  more 
lan  one  sale  on  that  prescription."     If  you 
ipply  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  other  man- 
;r  except  under  the  conditions  just  named 
)u  are  not  only  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, but  you  will  be  deprived  of  your 
license,  may  also  be  deprived  of  your  certifi- 
cate of  registration,  and  you  will  not  there- 
after be  permitted  to  be  a  registered  pharma- 
5t  or  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  State  of 
''est  Virginia. 

Now^  to  convince  you  just  how^  far-reaching 
le  law  is  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  you  to 
le  fact  that  yesterday  the  secretary  of  our 
Txjard  of  pharmacy  made  a  statement  that  he 
had  made  arrangements  with  32  States  for  the 
exchange  of  certificates;  if,  therefore,  a  phar- 
macist is  deprived  of  his  certificate  of  regis- 
tration he  will  not  be  permitted  to  practice 
pharmacy  at  all  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
nor  in  any  of  the  other  32  States,  without 
passing  the  examination  required  for  registra- 
tion; and  then  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of 
these  States  would  register  a  man  whose  regis- 
tration had  been  revoked  in  his  native  State. 
That  brings  us  to  the  point :  Do  we  want  to 
exercise  any  discrimination?  Is  it  best  for  us 
to  exercise  any  discrimination  in  this  matter? 
I  think  not.  I  want  to  say  that  almost  invari- 
ably our  friends  whom  we  consider  our  best 
friends  often  prove  to  l^e,  in  our  efforts  to 
uphold  and  obey  the  laws,  our  zvorst  enemies, 
and  you  know  this  should  not  be  true.  Any 
man  who  asks  me  to  incriminate  myself  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  en- 
emy, and  the  sooner  we  sever  ourselves  from 
such  friendly  (?)  alliances  and  come  out 
boldly  and  state  distinctly  where  we  stand,  the 
better  for  us  all ! 

Can  we  afford  for  the  sake  of  friends,  or 
for  the  sake  of  intended  or  proposed  friend- 
■^hips,  to  suffer  the  sweeping  penalties  which 
the  laws  impose? 

Now  regarding  the  benefits  of  these  laws. 
Personally,  I  believe  the  laws  are  right.  I 
also  want  to  place  myself  on  record  as  saying 
that  I  believe  the  laws  are  best  for  every 
pharmacist — both  for  the  pharmacist  who  has 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  right  and  obey  them, 
and  also  for  the  pharmacist  who  would  be  dis- 


posed to  place  a  liberal  construction  upon 
them,  and  discriminate  in  favor  of  his  friends. 
The  law  places  a  pharmacist  in  such  a  jiosi- 
tion  that  he  can  say  "No"  with  good  grace; 
and  he  can  say,  "This  is  the  law  and  I  cannot 
violate  it." 

In  Charleston  we  had  the  law  printed  and 
we  circulated  copies  of  it  among  our  people 
calling  their  attention  to  its  sweeping  penal- 
ties. To  those  who  still  insisted  we  said  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  incriminate  ourselves 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars;  for  with  such 
people  dollars  and  friendship  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  I  hope  no  member  of  this  association 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  professional 
honor  for  either  dollars  or  friendship. 

Another  thing;  I  believe  the  time  is  past 
when  whisky  and  intoxicating  liquors  will  oc- 
cupy a  place  of  any  great  importance  in  the 
materia  medica.  I  believe  there  is  and  always 
.  will  be  something  that  will  take  the  place  of 
whisky  in  sickness.  We  can  all  recall  numer- 
ous cases  of  friends  who  are  dear  to  us,  to 
whom  whisky  had  been  given  in  case  of  sick- 
ness with  results  that  have  been  very  disap- 
pointing not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  physi- 
cians, and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  sale  were  absolutely  prohibited  we  would 
be  far  better  off  as  a  profession  and  the  peo- 
ple would  be  far  better 'off  as  people.  I  would 
favor  absolute  prohibition.     (Applause.) 

I  would  favor  it  first  as  a  benefit  to  the 
people,  because  this  is  very  important,  and 
secondly  as  a  benefit  to  the  physicians,  and 
lastly  as  a  benefit  to  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy in  general.  To  us  who  are  pharmacists 
this  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  we  should 
regard  the  upbuilding  and  the  uplifting  and 
the  honor  of  our  profession  next  to  our  own 
honor!     (Hearty  applause.) 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Keller,  of  Huntington:  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  indorse 
what  Mr.  Kreig  has  said,  and  I  would  go  just 
a  little  further  in  regard  to  what  we  should 
do  so  far  as  the  selling  of  whisky  in  a  drug 
store  is  concerned.  In  the  first  place  I  will  re- 
late the  experience  I  have  had  in  a  little  town 
where  I  was  manager  of  a  drug  business  for 
four  years.  I  found  two  drug  stores  in  the 
town  on  my  arrival,  and  soon  discovered  that 
both  had  the  reputation  of  selling  whisky.  In 
fact,  they  were  almost  as  bad  as  saloons.  I 
will  add,  too,  that  in  my  entire  experience  I 
had  mvself  never  known  what  it  was  to  dis- 
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pense  even  the  smallest  amount  of  whisky  in  a 
drug  store. 

As  soon  as  I  took  charge  of  the  place  I  im- 
mediately put  forth  every  effort  to  eliminate 
whisky  entirely.  While  this  required  some 
little  time  we  did  eventually  succeed  and  did 
not  have  an  ounce  of  whisky  in  our  store.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  two  of  the  physi- 
cians requested  us  to  keep  a  small  amount  of 
whisky  in  stock.  We  complied  with  this  re- 
quest and  did  keep  just  enough  to  meet  their 
demands.  This  however  was  so  small  that  it 
did  not  even  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  business 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  year  previous  to 
my  taking  charge  the  sales  showed  a  total  of 
about  $10,000,  a  good  portion  of  this  business 
being  obtained  through  the  sale  of  whisky.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  from  that  time  we  were 
doing  a  total  business  of  about  $16,000  with 
practically  no  whisky!  This  certainly  shows 
ithat  whisky  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  in  or- 
der for  a  man  to  remain  in  the  retail  drug 
business,  and  I  am  only  relating  this  experi- 
ence with  the  hope  that  any  one  who  m*ay  be 
•so  situated  as  to  think  that  he  is  compelled  to 
sell  whisky  in  order  to  remain  in  business  will 
be  convinced  of  his  error. 

I  know  it  is  rare  to  find  a  pharmacist  w^ho 
starts  in  the  retail  trade  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  making  the  sale  of  whisky  his  main 
business.  As  Mr.  Kreig  has  stated,  he  is  led 
into  his  first  sale  by  the  entreaties  of  his  best 
(?)  friend.  Again  and  again  this  best  (?) 
friend  prevails  on  the  good-natured  pharma- 
cist to  accommodate  him  until  finally  his  con- 
science becomes  seared.  Finding  the  money 
coming  so  easy,  he  soon  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  the  sale  of  whisky  an  import- 
ant feature  of  his  business,  thus  becoming  li- 
able to  trial  in  court  and  the  deplorable  re- 
sults that  may  follow,  and  also  having  dis- 
graced his  professional  standing. 

I  will  add  also  that  I  am  not  a  prohibition- 
ist. I  do  believe  in  the  legitimate  sale  of 
whisky  so  long  as  it  is  made  and  sold  from  the 
place  that  pays  a  license  and  is  known  as  a 
saloon.  We  look  upon  the  pharmacist  as  hav- 
ing engaged  in  one  of  the  best  professions, 
but  when  he  stoops  to  the  illegitimate  sale  of 
whisky  we  cannot  have  the  same  regard  for 
that  man.  I  am  in  favor  of  our  State  asso- 
ciation placing  a  resolution  on  record  that  we 
are    absolutely    opposed    to    even    permitting 


whisky  to  be  carried  as  a  portion  of  a  drug- 
store stock. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dittmeyer,  of  Harpers  Ferry: 
I  heartily  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  the 
preceding  two  gentlemen,  but  I  may  add  that 
it  is  not  only  liquor  that  is  sold  unlawfully 
but  other  preparations  such  as  Jamaica  ginger, 
compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  drugs  of 
like  nature,  and  I  believe  that  if  possible  the 
sale  of  Jamaica  ginger  should  be  restricted  to, 
say,  one  ounce  at  a  time.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence at  home  that  there  are  fellows  running 
around  all  day  Sunday  hunting  this  class  of 
stimulants,  but  as  we  always  refuse  to  supply 
them  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  them  walk 
up  to  the  fountain  and  drink  soda  water  and 
phosphates  instead. 

[In  addition  to  the  foregoing  expressions  of 
opinion  at  the  West  Virginia  meeting,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  the  remarks  contained 
in  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Vermont 
Pharmaceutical  Association :] 

A.  L.  Cheney,  of  Morrissville,  Vt.:  This  is 
the  most  important  problem  before  the  drug 
trade  to-day.  Something  heroic  and  system- 
atic must  be  done  if  great  and  lasting  harm  to 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  pharmacy  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  tide  of  temperance  reform  has  swept 
onward  during  the  last  year  and  everywhere 
the  forces  are  lined  up. 

During  the  year  the  reputation  of  pharmacy 
has  been  dragged  in  the  mire  to  a  degree 
which  sickens  the  heart  of  every  earnest  lover 
of  the  profession.  Druggists  have  been  prose- 
cuted in  almost  all  the  "dry"  sections  of  our 
country  for  selling  liquor  illegally. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  look 
this  gigantic  evil  squarely  in  the  eye  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
our  position  on  this  question.  Our  position 
must  be  taken  in  a  decisive  manner,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  must  come  out  squarely  against  the 
liquor  business  and  absolutely  refuse  to  handle 
it  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

And  now.  Brother  Druggists,  here  at  this 
meeting,  it  is  straight  up  to  us  individually,  as 
never  before.  Now  and  here  is  our  opportu- 
nity to  place  ourselves  on  record,  and  set  our- 
selves forever  right  in  the  eyes  of  our  beloved 
State. 

This  coming  fall  our  legislature  meets 
again,  and  something  is  going  to  be  done  with 
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l|is  liquor  question.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
^e  druggists  of  this  State  to  come  out  square- 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  it?  If 
^ere  are  any  druggists  in  our  State  who  can- 
)t  conduct  a  drug  store  without  selling 
luor,  let  them  get  out  of  the  drug  business, 


but  let's  not  have  it  said  that  any  of  us  is 
conducting  a  drug  store  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  liquor. 

If  the  public  must  have  some  place  where  it 
can  purchase  liquor,  let  it  furnish  that  place, 
but  do  not  have  that  place  the  drug  store ! 


f 


FOUR  DRUGGISTS  DISCUSS  WINDOW  TRIMS. 

All  Deem  Them  of  Real  Value  to  the  Business — They  Give  Their  Views  on  the  Essentials 

of  an  Effective  Display — Several  Lines   are  Mentioned  as  Beln^  Especially  Adapted  to 

the  Purpose— How  Lon^  an  Exhibit  Should  Last,  and  Other  Points  of  Interest. 


1LOREN  D.  LARKIN,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
[We  allow  our  displays  to  remain  two  weeks, 
aving  two  windows  we  change  one  each 
week,  usually  on  Thursday.  We  clean  both 
windows  each  week;  so  we  have  fresh,  clean 
windows  for  Saturday. 

We  display  all  kinds  of  goods  usually  car- 
ried by  a  drug  store  except  fancy  articles  in 
delicate  colors  which  are  apt  to  fade  in  a 
strong  light. 

In  warm  weather  we  keep  the  flies  out  of 
the  windows  by  means  of  netting;  so  we  have 
no  trouble  with  goods  becoming  fly-specked 
and  disfigured. 

LINKING    WINDOW    TRIMS    WITH    ADVERTISING. 

We  are  using  M.  P.  Gould  Co.'s  advertis- 
ing, "The  Monthly  Pharmacist,"  and  are  care- 
ful to  arrange  a  display  of  goods  advertised 
in  the  "Pharmacist"  about  the  time  the  papers 
are  distributed.  If  we  are  advertising  any- 
thing special  in  the  newspaper,  we  always  have 
a  window  display  to  go  with  it. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  trim 
are,  first,  clean  glass,  then  clean  paper,  cheese- 
cloth, or  whatever  is  used  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  window.  We  use  figured  crepe  paper 
entirely  for  our  displays,  for  it  is  inexpensive, 
and  being  made  in  so  many  colors  and  figures, 
allows  a  good  variety  to  the  trims. 

One  of  the  main  essentials  of  a  good  trim  is 
to  build  it  up  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by,  for  that  is  the  object  of  the  trim. 
So  many  make  the  mistake  of  laying  a  display 
flat  on  the  floor,  and  it  does  not  attract  the  eye. 
^  Another  essential  is  not  to  overcrowd  the 
trim.     We   are   careful   to   display   only   one 


class  of  goods  at  a  time  and  not  to  confuse  the 
eye  by  a  profusion.  The  most  effective  dis- 
plays are  often  very  simple,  and  sometimes 
very  few  articles  are  used. 

Window  displays  certainly  do  pay  as  we  have 
proven  time  and  time  again.  Once  we  sold  a 
gross  of  a  certain  kind  of  stomach  tablet  with 
which  a  little  night  lamp  was  given  away.  The 
twelve  dozen  went  in  a  little  over  four  days,  a 
sale  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  the  dis- 
play. At  another  time  six  dozen  boxes  of  tab- 
lets with  which  a  cuckoo  .clock  was  given 
away  were  sold  in  two  and  a  half  days  by  the 
same  means. 

In  a  good  many  instances  where  a  display 
has  not  seemed  to  be  very  successful  in  direct 
results,  the  influence  of  the  trim  has  been  felt 
for  weeks  after  the  trim  was  taken  out. 


J.  EARL     TAYLOR,  PH.G.,  GRIDLEY,  ILL. 

In  most  localities  where  my  lot  has  been  cast 
as  a  clerk,  the  ideas  along  "cleaning  and  trim- 
ming" the  window  were  in  a  measure  limited 
to  the  suggestion  that  comes  from  the  one 
word  "Friday."  Friday  seemed  to  be  the  day 
for  a  general  cleaning  up  and  arranging  of  the 
window  display.  It  seemed  to  be  set  aside  as 
the  one  day  only  for  that  work.  I  presume 
the  idea  of  having  a  "set"  day  was  that  the 
business  was  more  pressing  on  Saturdays,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  things  brighter 
and  more  attractive  for  the  larger  crowds  of 
Saturday  shoppers. 

In  a  way,  a  set  day  is  a  good  thing;  but 
in  the  last  few  years  I  have  taken  an  alto- 
gether  different   view   of   the   matter.      If   I 
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trimmed  my  windows  once  a  week,  I  presume 
I  should  adhere  more  strictly  to  the  Friday 
idea  because  it  has  undoubtedly  a  strong  fea- 
ture. But  for  a  long  time  past  I  have  given 
more  consideration  to  "conditions"  than  I 
have  to  "set  days."  The  reasons  are  these : 
The  first  point  in  our  window  must  be  cleanli- 
ness; if  you  cannot  have  that  you  had  better, 
as  the  saying  goes,  let  the  tail  go  with  the 
hide,  and  do  nothing,  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  things  is  a  dirty  window.  If 
you  don't  keep  the  visible  window  clean  you 
cannot  expect  your  patrons  to  suppose  that  the 
invisible  is  clean — your  work  bench,  your 
utensils,  etc.  Is  it  not  true  ?  Coming  back  to 
my  first  point,  the  condition  of  cleanliness  is 
my  chief  factor.  Should  I  have  a  trim  in  the 
window  and  it  requires  a  change  to  be  kept  in 
good  order,  then  it  is  changed. 

Another  thing,  I  believe  in  considering  time- 
liness in  the  trim,  special  features,  etc.,  includ- 
ing seasonable  trims,  special  town  functions, 
show  days,  athletic  days  and  all  conditions  that 
give  the  druggist  an  opportunity  to  use  the  win- 
dow to  financial  advantage.  Many  times  our 
windows  are  changed  simply  to  assist  a  home 
benefit,  without  any  regard  to  the  money  re- 
turns whatsoever,  simply  to  contribute  to  the 
cause.  There  are  things,  of  course,  that  money 
cannot  buy,  and  one  of  them  is  unselfishness 
to  an  honorable  cause;  so  right  here  let  me 
say — don't  always  pay  attention  to  the  direct 
returns  on  every  window  that  you  construct. 

WHAT   KIND  OF  GOODS  TO   DISPLAY. 

The  class  of  goods  that  we  show  in  our 
trims  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, seasonable  articles;  but  often  one  cannot 
show  these  because  of  the  deterioration  they 
undergo  from  the  dust,  sunlight,  flies,  etc.  I 
enjoy  working  with  box  stationery,  perfumes, 
etc.,  combs,  brushes,  tooth-brushes  and  toilet 
articles,  but  one  must  necessarily  exercise  ex- 
treme care  because  of  the  loss  in  spoiled  goods. 
The  summer  months  offer  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  displays,  but  they  are  destructive  to 
the  stock  in  many  cases.  When  it  is  hard  to 
put  in  a  trim  on  this  account,  I  look  to  fea- 
turing articles  that  can  either  be  cleaned  with- 
out injury  or  that  suffer  but  little  from  ex- 
posure. Feature  pocketbooks,  paper  napkins, 
magazines,  stock  preparations,  paints,  fly  prep- 
arations, insect  powders,  fruit  preservatives, 
etc. 


One  thing  we  always  keep  in  mind  is  to  fea- 
ture articles  that  yield  a  profit — not  just  the 
first  thing  that  comes  along — for  the  profits 
must  defray  the  expenses. 

Preparations  of  our  own  we  "boost" 
through  the  medium  of  our  silent  salesman. 
We  show  goods  of  manufacturers,  too,  if  they 
yield  a  living  profit  and  the  houses  assist  us,  by 
free  electrotypes,  newspaper  locals,  window 
cards,  cut-outs  and  easel  displays.  We  try  to 
work  to  a  mutual  advantage  in  this  class  of 
merchandise.  If  the  manufacturer  will  not 
help,  then  we  have  "cramps"  too ;  that's  fair, 
isn't  it? 

W^e  always  connect  our  window  displays 
with  newspaper  announcements  on  profit- 
payers  and  seasonable  stuff.  On  our  general 
trims  we  don't  always  use  the  assistance  of 
printer's  ink,  but  confine  it  more  to  specials, 
etc.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Kreso  Dip 
made  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  W^e  have  used 
both  window  and  newspaper  to  exploit  this 
product.  To  cite  another  instance :  Hess  & 
Clark  stock;  still  another,  Christmas  goods; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  our  display  of  valen- 
tines. I  could  name  many  many  other  specific 
instances  that  have  been  winners,  could  I  but 
call  them  to  mind. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  THINGS. 

In  my  opinion  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  good  window  trim  are  these : 

1.  Cleanliness.  This  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

2.  The  two  features  necessar}^  to  attract  at- 
tention :  the  far  and  near  perspective.  The 
former  depends  upon  the  object,  on  attractive 
features  that  are  large  enough  and  important 
enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  observer 
across  the  street.  The  near  effect  is  intended 
to  clinch  a  sale  when  the  observer  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  suggestions  shown. 

3.  The  price  card.  A  neat,  attractive  trim 
is  lame  unless,  after  showing  the  strong  fea- 
tures in  the  goods  displayed,  the  price  appears 
in  conjunction  with  the  merchandise. 

4.  The  strongest  characteristic  I  can  think 
of,  as  an  only  feature  outside  of  cleanliness 
and  price  cards,  would  be  the  mechanical  ef- 
fects. Nothing  so  attracts  people  as  "motion" 
trims,  and  wherever  I  can  I  am  using  them. 

When  the  above  four  characteristics  are  em-^ 
bodied  in  a  window  trim  there  simply  must  be 
an  increase  in  vour  business ! 
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DISPLAYS  PAY. 

Do  window  displays  pay?'  How  can  any- 

)dy  gainsay  it  ?    I  have  heard  of  men  who  in 

blculating   the    Aalue   of   a   window    set   off 

[igainst  the  sales  from  the  window  the  rent  of 

le  floor  space  which  it  occupies.     To  the  av- 

rage  man  that  is  all  bosh.     Why?     Simpl\- 

icause  your   direct   sales   are   not  your   cri- 

jrion !    They  are  not  your  actual  sales.    They 

ire   your   direct    sales,    but   how    about   your 

jdirect  sales?      It   would  be   next   to   inipos- 

Ible  to  figure  the  asset  that  your  trim  is  to 

four  business   if  handled  judiciously.      Here 

re  a   few  specific  instances  of  window  dis- 

ia^'s  that  paid ;  they  were  written  up  in  the 

luLLETix  as  follows: 

Rubber  Goods,  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  January 
Hsue,  11)11. 

Stock  Dip  Display,  Bulletin  of  Pharmacv,  Octol^er 
l?uc,  1909. 

Our  own  Cold  Cure,  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  IMarch 
Isue,  1909. 

Dead  Stock  Article,  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  August 
fesue,  1910. 

Euthymol  Display,  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  October 
5sue,  1910.  '  • 

Christmas  trim  1010  was  a  decided  success, 
/hich  I  shall  try  and  describe  in  a  separate 
Article  before  next  holiday  time.  We  could 
lame  a  good  number,  had  we  kept  record,  that 
lave  paid  us  well  for  our  efforts. 

In    recapitulating    let   me    say    that   people 

ludge  a  store  by  the  windows  to  a  large  de- 

ree.     The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  put  forth 

pvery  effort  to  better  your  window  conditions. 

'^e  know  it  pays  because  w^e  have  proven  it. 


I.     MINTON,    WITH     L.     W.     RANDOLPH, 
PLAINFIELD,   N.  J. 

We  make  it  a  rule  to  wash  and  trim  our 
windows  every  Friday  lest  they  should  become 
lirty  or  soiled  from  storm  or  other  cause.  We 
llways  have  them  cleaned  and  retrim  them. 

We  never  put  the  same  trim  in  a  window 
jtwice;  but  having  two  fine  display  windows, 
ve  sometimes  reverse  and  rearrange  them. 

GOODS  DISPLAYED. 

We  generally  display  our  own  preparations 
ind  those  for  which  we  are  sole  agents,  with 
le  exception  of  baby  foods,  surgical  goods. 
Boaps,  toilet  articles,  and  a  few  well-known 
)reparations,  as  Gude's  Pepto-mangan,  for  in- 
stance.   About  twice  a  year  w^e  put  in  a  beauti- 


ful display  of  fresh  fruits,  advertising  our 
soda  drinks  of  pure  fruit  syrups.  We  also 
have  appropriate  displays  for  all  holidays. 

We  do  no  newspaper  advertising. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  good  win- 
dow trim  is  based  upon  the  following: 

1.  Neatness  and  harmony, 

2.  Not  too  much  in  windows — crowding 
spoils  the  effect. 

3.  Display  one  line  of  goods  at  a  time. 

4.  Have  neat  signs  placed  on  or  around  the 
goods  displayed.  We  never  plaster  our  show^ 
windows  full  of  w'indow  strips. 

A    WINDOW    DISPLAY   OF   CHOCOLATE  ALMONDS, 

By  all  means  we  know  our  window  displays 
pay.  For  instance :  Hallowe'en  we  put  in  a 
new  display  of  Apollo  Butter  chocolate 
almonds  in  our  window^  w^ith  a  neat  placard 
reading:  "Special  Matinee  candy,  15  cents  a 
package."  In  the  center  of  this  trim  we  had 
a  huge  pumpkin  w-ith  a  Jack-o'-lantern  face 
cut  into  it.  We  then  covered  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  with  red  tissue-paper.  Inside  we 
connected  an  electric  bulb  and  put  it  into  the 
pumpkin  from  the  back,  so  that  the  cord  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  window. 
We  also  diffused  our  window  lights  with  red 
tissue,  thus  making  a  very  beautiful  effect. 
This  display  attracted  much  attention,  people 
even  coming  back  across  the  street  to  see  w^hat 
we  had  displayed.  It  did  not  take  very  long 
to  sell  a  gross  of  packages. 

A  BARREL  OF  ROCK  CANDY. 

Again :  This  winter  we  bought  a  barrel  of 
rock  candy  (assorted  red.  white,  and  yellow). 
This  w^e  put  into  a  window^  on  the  side  and 
let  the  candy  spread  over  the  foreground, 
with  a  backing  of  half-  and  one-pound  pack- 
ages. Upon  this  we  had  a  neat  sign  reading: 
"Special,  pure  rock  candy,  15  cents  per  lb. — 
1/2-lb.  for  8  cents."  We  sold  the  barrel  in 
about  two  weeks. 

I  could  mention  many  other  instances  where 
we  have  sold  goods  through  window  displays. 


M.    NOLL,   ATCHISON,   KANSAS. 

We  change  our  window  trim  once  a  week, 
Wednesday  being  the  time  selected.  Our  dis- 
plays include  such  items  as  toilet  articles,  rub- 
ber goods,  patent  medicines,  and  seasonable 
merchandise.     In  trimming  a  window^  we  aim 
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at  uniformity,  harmony  of  color,  and  artistic 
effect  in  the  grouping  of  goods. 

We  try  to  call  attention  to  our  window  dis- 
play in  the  local  newspapers-  in  connection  with 
the  ads.  that  we  run  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  good  window  dis- 
plays. On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have 
found  they  produce  results.  We  have  sold  as 
high  as  four  to  six  dozen  of  a  fifty-cent  article 
that  was  practically  unknown  before.     In  a 


town  of  16,000  that  is  pretty  good  work  for  a 
week. 

We  photograph  all  our  windows  and  file  the 
pictures.  They  prove  suggestive  later  when 
the  window  trimmer  wants  ideas.  In  the  last 
eighteen  months  we  won  several  first  and  sec- 
ond prizes  in  window  trimming,  which  alone 
paid  us  well  for  our  trouble.  Last  but  not 
least  is  the  general  prominence  given  to  a 
store  by  the  windows. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AND  HIS  PROFITS.* 

How    One    Firm    of   Pharmacists    Deceived   Themselves    about    Their    Earnings — The    Im- 
portance of  Knowing  the  Actual  Facts  about  One's  Business  so  that 
Conditions  May  be  Bettered  when  Necessary. 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
profits  of  the  average  druggist  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be.  The  professional  joke- 
writer  who  assumes  druggists  and  plumbers 
to  be  modern  hold-up  artists,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  their  only  superior  is  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  ought  to  revise  his  information  and 
bring  it  up  to  date.  Notwithstanding  his  oc- 
casional use  of  the  same  old  sophistry,  I  stand 
on  record  as  declaring  that  the  pharmacists  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  make  more  money. 

A  TYPICAL  CASE. 

Now  just  to  make  clear  what  my  contention 
is,  I  want  to  comment  with  some  little  detail 
on  the  case  of  a  Southern  firm  of  druggists — 
just  one  case  out  of  scores  that  I  have  been 
made  familiar  with  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  firm  comprised  two  partners.  After 
they  had  been  in  business  a  year  they  sub- 
mitted an  annual  statement  to  the  drug  journal 
with  which  I  am  connected.  They  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $22,744.57,  and  all  through  the  year 
they  thought  they  were  making  handsome 
profits.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  after 
they  had  taken  inventory,  and  made  calcula- 
tions as  best  they  knew  how,  things  did  not 
show  up  quite  as  they  had  expected. 

They  selected  us  as  father  confessors  and 


*Read    before    the    Michigan    State    Pharmaceutical 
Association  at  Battle  Creek  in  June. 


made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Why  hadn't  they 
made  more  money?  They  boasted  that  they 
handled  a  good  line  of  sundries  and  realized 
an  advance  of  100  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
nearly  everything.  They  had  enjoyed  a  good 
holiday  trade  and  marked  everything  at  100 
per  cent.  They  had  filled  5629  original  pre- 
scriptions and  refilled  about  one-quarter  as 
many  more,  making  a  total  of  nearly  7000  pre- 
scriptions altogether.  On  this  prescription 
business  the  profit  was  425  per  cent  based  on 
cost !  Other  facts  like  these  they  told  us  about 
their  profits,  and  they  remarked  that  they  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  store  in  the  State  get- 
ting better  prices  than  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain. 

Why,  then,  weren't  they  able  to  produce 
more  filthy  lucre  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  business  was  figured  up  ? 

We  examined  their  statement  with  some 
care,  and  we  arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  our  Southern  friends  were  not  mak- 
ing anything  like  such  profits  as  they  fancied. 
This  information  was  a  startling  surprise  to 
them,  but  it  was  a  fact  which  could  not-  be 
escaped.  We  discovered  that  the  total  gross 
profits  of  the  year  amounted  to  $7083.35.  Di- 
viding these  profits  by  the  sales,  we  found  a 
percentage  of  gross  profit  of  only  31.1 !  The 
expenses  were  24.7  per  cent,  and  thus  a  net 
profit  was  realized  of  less  than  7  per  cent! 
This  is  too  small  for  any  business,  let  alone  a 
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Iracje  conducted  where  such  good  prices  are 
bbtaiaable  as  in  this  case. 

DECEIVED  REGARDING  THEIR  PROFITS. 

These   people   thought   they   were   making 
irge  profits  on  all  their  goods,  but  by  their 
m  figures  we  convinced  them  that,  on  the 
)ntrary,  they  were  only  realizing  average  re- 
irns  of  31  per  cent  based  on  the  sales,  which 
[beans  45  per  cent  based  on  cost  figures.    They 
lught  to  have  made  40  per  cent  on  the  sale  fig- 
Ires,   or   66   2/3   on   the  cost.      They   talked 
pout  getting  100  per  cent  advance  on  a  good 
lany  things  and  something  better  than  400 
IT  cent  on  prescriptions,  and  how  these  profits 
^ere  pulled  down  to  so  low  a  general  average 
ms  beyond  our  ability  to  determine,  not  be- 
ig  in  possession  of  the  detailed  facts  of  the 
)usiness  in  all  of  its  aspects.    A  large  number 
>f  things,  like  patent  medicines,  for  instance, 
lust  have  been  sold  at  a  very  low  margin,  or 
ren  at  a  loss,  when  consideration  was  taken 
►f  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  real  result  was  that  each  of  the  two 
)artners  got  about  $1200  in  net  profits,  which, 
iidded  to  a  salary  of  $1000,  made  his  total 
irnings  $2200.  You  will  all  agree,  I  am  sure, 
lat  this  was  certainly  an  insufficient  income 
from  a  business  of  such  a  size  and  character, 
Jelling  practically  $23,000  worth  of  goods  a 
^ear,  and  located  in  a  place  where  excellent 
prices  were  obtainable.  It  is  still  further  to 
be  remembered,  too,  that  nothing  had  been 
written  off  for  bad  accounts  or  depreciation  in 
stock  and  fixtures,  and  that  if  these  things  had 
been  taken  into  consideration  the  yield  from 
the  business  would  have  been  still  further  re- 
duced. 

The  plight  in  which  this  firm  found  itself  is 
distressingly  similar  to  what  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  pharmacists  would  discover 
if  they  were  only  equally  faithful  in  keeping 
tab  on  the  figures.  We  have  found  this  condi- 
tion of  things  over  and  over  again  in  examin- 
ing the  annual  statements  of  druggists.  Many 
a  man  is  making  far  less  in  the  drug  business 
than  he  thinks  he  is.  He  reasons  that  because 
certain  things  like  prescriptions  yield  him  a 
large  profit,  he  is  doing  pretty  well  on  the 
whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  articles  like 
patent  medicines  are  frequently  sold  at  a  very 
small  profit,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  loss,  when 
the  percentage  expense  of  doing  business  is 
taken   into  account.      The   more   unprofitable 


trade  of  this  sort  a  druggist  does,  the  more 
his  average  gross  profit  is  pulled  down  to  a 
surprising  and  embarrassing  degree.  I  have 
often  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  cigars, 
candy,  and  soda  do  not  yield  anything  like  the 
profit  which  most  druggists  believe,  and  that  a 
careful  accounting  in  these  three  departments 
ought  to  be  conducted. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  MADE  ON  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Ihave  referred  to  prescriptions,  and  I  have 
spoken  of  the  handsome  ^profits  presumably 
realized  on  them  by  this  firm  of  Southern 
druggists.  But  I  want  to  say  now  that  al- 
though the  prescription  department  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  star  profit  maker  for  the  drug- 
gist, it  does  not  yield  the  returns  that  it  ought 
to.  Most  druggists  really  haven't  got  nerve 
enough  to  charge  good  prices  for  their  pro- 
fessional services.  Many  of  them,  loo,  are 
afraid  that  when  a  prescription  is  refilled  it 
will  be  carried  down  the  street  and  a  lower 
price  given  on  it  by  a  competitor.  We  are 
always  so  fearful  of  what  the  other  fellow  is 
going  to  do! 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  druggist  out  in 
Arkansas  submitted  the  following  prescription 
to  us  and  asked  us  to  give  a  price  on  it : 

Potassium  iodide  (Merck's) 1J4  ounces. 

Fluidextract  oi  sarsaparilla  (P. 

D.  &  Co.) 2  ounces. 

Fluidextract     of     burdock-root 

(P.  D.  &  Co.) 1  ounce. 

Simple  syrup  3  ounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 8  ounces. 

Mix  and  direct  one  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  after 
each  meal. 

Instead  of  ourselves  estimating  what  ought 
to  be  charged  for  this  mixture  we  published  it 
and  asked  our  readers  for  their  opinions. 
There  were  four  responses.  Two  men  sug- 
gested $1.50;  one  declared  that  $1.35  would 
be  his  charge;  and  the  fourth  man  mentioned 
a  price  of  $1.00.  In  other  cases  of  the  same 
nature  we  have  found  the  differences  to  be 
even  greater,  and  after  many  years  of  obser- 
vation I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
druggist  is  afraid  to  charge  what  he  ought  to 
get  for  his  prescription  services. 

BIG  DRUGGISTS  GET  GOOD  PRICES. 

In  the  large  cities  there  is  often  the  fear 
that  the  price  will  be  cut  by  the  big  down- 
town stores.     On  the  contrary,  however,  I  do 
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not  think  my  statement  can  be  challenged  that 
the  so-called  cut-rate  druggists  get  better  pre- 
scription profits  than  the  average  man.  George 
B.  Evans  in  Philadelphia,  who,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  five  big  stores  doing  an  enormous 
business,  has  for  years  carried  out  the  -follow- 
ing policy  of  pricing  prescriptions :  an  advance 
ranging  between  50  and  100  per  cent  is  real- 
ized on  the  cost  of  the  supplies,  and  a  dollar 
an  hour  is  charged  for  the  time  of  the  dis- 
penser. Some  such  rule  as  this  is  observed 
by  nearly  all  of  the. large  stores  in  the  country, 
and  frequently  the  rate  of  profit  is  even  larger. 
These  men  know  to  a  cent  what  it  costs  them 
to  transact  their  business.  They  realize  what 
profits  must  be  yielded  to  make  their  capital 
and  their  time  properly  remunerative.  As  a 
result  they  do  not  hesitate  to  get  better  prices 
often  than  the  rank  and  file  of  retailers — not 
only  better  prices  for  prescriptions  but  also 
for  counter  goods.  If  they  cut  at  all  it  js  on 
patents  and  other  things  with  established  sell- 
ing figures  where  a  reduction  makes  a  strong 
impression  on  the  public. 

To  illustrate  again  that  the  big  fellows  are 
not  afraid  to  charge  good  prices,  let  me  cite 
an  incident  of  three  or  four  years  ago  where 
three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  were  pur- 
chased at  retail  by  government  inspectors  in 
Canada,  and  where  the  price- had  ranged  from 
15  to  50  cents!  Was  it  the  large  dealers  who 
charged  the  15-cent  price?  No!  One  whole- 
sale house  and  one  department  store  charged 
as  much  for  a  single  ounce  of  the  substance  as 
most  of  the  retailers  got  for  the  three  ounces! 

Every  time  you  will  find  it  the  rule  that  the 
man  who  gets  the  best  prices  is  the  man  who 
keeps  careful  business  records;  who  knows  to 
a  cent  what  his  percentage  of  expense  and  his 
percentage  of  profit  are;  and  who  realizes  what 
he  must  do  to  come  out  right  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  low-priced  man  is  the  one  who 
doesn't  know  these  things,  and  who  fancies 
he  is  making  a  good  deal  more  money  than  he 
actually  is. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    BUSINESS    RECORDS. 

Every  retail  druggist  in  the  country  ought 
to  keep  careful  tab  on  his  business.  He 
ought  to  devise  and  follow  faithfully  a  sys- 
tem of  records  showing  his  purchases,  his  ex- 
penses, and  his  sales.  With  these  figures 
available,  he  can  tell  at  the  end  of  the  vear 


just  what  his  percentage  of  expense  is  and 
what  it  costs  him  to  sell  every  dollar's  worth 
of  goods.  He  can  also  tell  what  his  percent- 
age of  profit  is,  and  he  can  be  in  position  to 
understand  whether  or  not  he  has  been  fool- 
ing himself  all  these  years,  and  whether  he  is 
making  as  much  money  as  he  ought  to  make. 
These  figures  must  of  course  be  checked  up 
invariably  once  a  year  by  an  annual  inventory, 
for  no  merchant,  druggist  or  otherwise,  can 
with  any  accuracy  keep  business  records  un- 
less they  are  corrected  by  inventory  fluctua- 
tions. The  whole  thing  falls  to  the  ground 
without  this  support.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
believe  that  every  druggist  ought  also  to  fol- 
low the  same  method  in  detail  with  his  lead- 
ing departments  like  those  devoted  to  soda, 
cigars  and  confectionery.  You  cannot  know 
too  much  about  your  business! 

THE  SAVING   FROM  DISCOUNTING   BILLS. 

Closely  related  to  this  question  of  making- 
adequate  profits  is  the  question  of  cash  dis- 
counts. For  if  a  dealer  can  cut  down  the  cost 
of  his  goods  he  is  certainly  adding  that  much 
to  what  they  yield- him  on  sale.  I  fear  that 
most  druggists  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
their  cash  discounts  as  they  should.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  how  much  money  they  can 
save  in  this  direction.  To  get  at  the  facts  ap- 
proximately, I  recently  picked  out  seven  phar- 
macists who  I  knew  discounted  all  their  bills, 
and  I  asked  them  what  the  economies  amount- 
ed to.  Here  are  the  respective  sums :  $150. 
$186,  $301.26,  $600,  $600,  $1000,  $5000. 
These  are  the  amounts  of  money  which  the 
seven  druggists  saved  last  year  alone  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  cash  discounts!  Isn't 
this  a  convincing  object-lesson? 

Many  druggists  excuse  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  haven't  sufficient  ready  cap- 
ital. Note  what  one  of  my  seven  correspond- 
ents had  to  say  on  this  point.  He  had  started 
in  business  many  years  ago  with  a  strong  de- 
termination to  discount  all  bills.  Finding 
himself  in  the  early  days  without  enough 
ready  money,  he  went  to  the  banks  for  ac- 
commodation. During  the  first  ten  years,  when 
the  business  was  yet  rather  small,  and  when 
consequently  he  needed  to  make  as  much  as  he 
possibly  could,  he  saved  a  total  of  $2646.20. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  paid  the  banks  for 
interest    on    borrowed    money    only    $92.50! 
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m  anything  be  more  eloquent  tlian  these  ac- 
il  facts  about  one  druggist  doing  an  average 
isiness  in  an  average  town? 

it's  up  to  the  man  himself. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  some  figures 
»llected  by  Bradstreet  the  last  year.  What 
I  find?  This,  that  four-fifths  of  all  the 
Failures  in  business-  are  due  to  the  men  them- 
selves! Bradstreet  classifies  the  causes  very 
carefully  into  incompetence,  inexperience,  lack 
(if  capital,  unwise  granting  of  credits,  neglect 
)i  business,  personal  extravagance,  and  so  on 
libitum,  but  the   important  point   is   that 


merchants  can  blame  external  conditions  for 
only  one  failure  out  of  five.  The  other  four 
times  are  up  to  the  man  himself!  What  is  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement?  It  is 
this :  that  the  average  dealer  doesn't  know 
until  it  is  too  late  what  his  business  is  actu- 
ally doing  for  him,  or  failing  to  do;  that  he 
doesn't  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  facts; 
that  usually  he  thinks  he  is  making  a  good 
deal  more  money  than  he  actually  is ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  retail  druggist  is  specifically  con- 
cerned, he  is  not  ordinarily  making  his  store 
yield  him  the  income  which  he  ought  to  obtain 
from  it. 


A  WINDOW  DISPLAY  OF  DRUGS. 


J.  Leon  Lascoff,  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
well-known  pharmacist  of  the  professional 
type,  and  now  for  a  year  or  so  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  Mr.  Lascofif  places  emphasis  upon 
the  really  pharmaceutical  element  of  his  busi- 


glass-covered  trays,  prominently  labeled,  and 
all  of  them  taken  from  the  regular  stock. 
Above  these  are  glass  jars  of  various  roots, 
beans,  berries,  flowers,  leaves  and  seeds.  The 
card  in  the  center  of  the  window  read  as  fol- 
lows:    "We  dispensed  236,000  prescriptions  at 


ness  wherever  possible,  and  we  are  showing  a 
\\  indow  display  recently  devised  by  him  to  ex- 
ploit the  sale  of  botanical  drugs,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  call  attention  to  his  prescription 
Inisiness.  Along  the  front  of  the  window  is 
to  be  seen  a  long  line  of  drugs,  exhibited  in 


83d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  beginning 
with  1^  No.  1."  The  location  here  mentioned 
was  the  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Lascofif  for  many 
years.  His  new  store,  which  is  near-by,  is 
only  a  year  or  two  old. 
A  pretty  good  record ! 
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DRUG-STORE  SKETCHES 


ALGERNON  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  DRUG-STORE  HUMOR. 

By  Cleo  C.  Long, 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  book,"  announced 
Algernon  on  a  bright  spring  day.  "Personal 
memmores,  you  know,  entitled  'Foolish  Ques- 
tions Asked  in  a  Drug  Store.'  This  certainly 
is  the  place  to  hear  'em  alright,  alright." 

"Now  you're  shoutin',"  agreed  the  soda- 
fountain  boy.  "The  fool  ginks  that  come  in 
here  and  ask  me  fool  questions  in  just  one  day 
would  fill  the  directory.  A  guy  blew  in  yes- 
terday, and  sez  he,  kind  o'  kidden  me,  you 
know :  'Son,  what's  good  for  a  case  of  in- 
dyspepsia  ?' 

"Thinks  I,  'If  he's  a  kidder  he  can't  catch 
me  off  the  job,'  so  I  sez :  'Well,  a  cucumber  is 
always  good  for  a  case  of  indyspepsia,  but 
we're  out  of  'em  right  now.  I  think  a  little 
ice  cream  soda  with  fresh  shrimps  would  do 
the  work  for  you  all  right,'  sez  I,  as  chipper  as 
you  please,  and  do  you  know  that  gazabo  got 
as  mad  as  a  hornet,  and  it  was  only  the  fact 
that  the  boss  was  out  of  the  store  that  saved 
my  job." 

"You  may  get  canned  for  it  yet,"  said  Al- 
gernon soothingly.  "He's  liable  to  write  to 
the  old  man  about  it.  Take  it  from  your 
Uncle  Algy  that  it  never  pays  to  get  funny 
with  these  witty  customers.  They  give  me  the 
pip.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  single  solitary 
individual  who  could  buy  moth  balls  without 
acting  funny  about  it?  What's  so  darn  funny 
about  a  moth  ball  I'd  like  to  know;  and  yet 
every  soul  that  ever  bought  one'll  say:  'I  see 
the  ball  season's  opened  again ;  guess  I'd  better 
have  a  few,'  or  'Did  you  ever  attend  a  moth 
ball?'  or  'Did  you  ever  hear  a  moth  bawl?'''or 
'Gimme  a  few  of  those  big  white  pills,'  or 
some  such  rot.  Then  you're  supposed  to  let 
out  a  peal  of  merry  laffter  as  if  it  was  a  bran- 
.  new  crack.  Gee,  if  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
ever  comes  to  me  and  states  in  plain  speech, 
'I'd  like  to  have  a  pound  of  moth  balls,'  the 
shock  would  probably  land  me  in  a  padded 
cell!"  ■ 

"Not  a  chance  of  it,"  asserted  the  soda- 
fountain  boy.  "They  even  come  and  ask  me 
for  moth-ball  cocktails,  you  know.  Some  one 
does  it  every  day.     The  sight  of  a  moth  ball 


is  very  inspirin'  to  the  funny  fellers.  They  all 
have  to  take  a  crack  at  it." 

"Yea,  even  so,"  assented  Algernon.  "But 
after  all  they  are  no  worse  than  people  buying 
bedbug  poison.  They  don't  like  to  mention  it, 
you  know.  They  look  around  till  they  see  it 
somewhere  and  then  say,  easy  and  careless 
like,  as  if  it  was  an  afterthought,  'Oh,  by  the 
way,  I  believe  I'll  take  a  bottle  of  this!'  as  if  it 
might,  by  some  remote  chance,  come  in  handy 
some  day — when  there  was  unexpected  com- 
pany. And  half  the  time  they'll  ask  how  to 
use  it,  as  if  they  had  never  used  it  before,  or 
even  heard  of  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they'll 
say,  'I  never  saw  a  bedbug  in  all  my  life;  we 
never  had  one  in  the  house,  but  I  use  this  for 
roaches,'  as  if  roaches  was  something  to  be 
proud  of!  Speakin'  of  roaches,  did  you  see 
the  large  colored  dame  that  came  in  for  roach 
paste  this  morning?" 

"Sure,  she  seemed  to  make  a  hit  with  you," 
said  the  soda  boy.  "You  dashed  out  of  the 
door  after  "her  and  waved  your  hand  and 
watched  her  out  of  sight.    Got  a  date?" 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  Algernon  sternly.  "She's 
the  Wilson's  cook,  but  she  neglected  to  tell  me 
so.  She  asked  for  roach  paste  or  rat  paste  or 
something  that  would  'kill  off  all  the  varmints 
on  the  place.'  I  brought  out  some  paste,  and 
she  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  any  better  than 
that  powder  stuff  she'd  been  using.  'The  var- 
mints jes'  thrive  an'  git  fat  on  that  powder,'' 
she  said;  'I  tried  it  on  the  rats  in  the  stable 
and  the  roaches  in  the  cellar  and  the  ants  in 
the  kitchen,  and  they  all  jes'  come  'roun'  an' 
beg  foh  mo'.' 

"I  assured  her  that  the  paste  would  certainly 
put  them  all  out  of  business.  'Why,  a  rat  will 
sicken  at  the  very  sight  of  this  paste,  smeared 
on  a  cracker,'  I  said,  'and  yet  there's  a  strange 
fascination  about  it  that  attracts  him,  and  he 
won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it.  The  first  nibble 
and  he's  a  dead  varmint.'  I  also  told  her  how 
one  little  smear  of  paste  would  lay  low  a 
whole  army  of  roaches  and  put  millions  of 
ants  on  the  blink  if  they  even  got  a  smell  of  it. 
So  she  said  she'd  take  a  box,  and  she  started 
out  "of  the  door  with  it.  'Jes'  charge  it, 
mistuh,'  she  said. 

'"Who  is  it  for?'"  I  asked.. 

"  'Foh  de  Lawd,  I  done  tole  you  it's  foh  de 
varmints !  D'you  all  think  I'm  gwine  ter  pizen 
my  ole  man — not  but  what  he  needs  it!'  and 
she  got  away  with  the  goods,  too!     I  found 
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out  afterwards  that  she  was  the  Wilson's 
cook." 

At  that  nioiiient  a  customer  entered,  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  of  genial  aspect,  who  assumed  a 
jocular  manner  and  thus  addressed  himself  to 
Algernon :  "I'll  tell  you,  young  man,"  said  he, 
"this  weather  makes  us  all  feel  like  playing 
marbles,  doesn't  it?  Just  give  me  a  dime's 
worth  of  those  nice  white  boys  there,"  indicat- 
ing the  jar  of  moth  balls. 

An'd  Algernon  smiled  a  sickly  smile  as  he 
deftly  weighed  out  the  desired  quantity. 


DOLLAR  IDEAS 


AN  INGENIOUS  FUNNEL  REST. 

Ralph  F.  Boris,  Scdalia,  Mo.:  The  accom- 
panying etching  represents  a  good  device  for 
supporting  a  funnel  above  the  liquid  when 
into    a    graduate.      This    is    much 


filtering 


/     <r-\-ANT/PHLOC/STIN£ 
CAN 

:^^B-  *  'board 


GRADUATE 


handier  than  the  ordinary  iron   funnel  stand 
with  rings  sliding  up  and  down  on  a  rod. 

I  use  an  Antiphlogistine  can,  50-cent  size, 
first  cutting  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  it, 
about  Yi,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then  I 
punch  three  small  holes  for  tacks  in  the  bot- 
tom around  the  large  hole  and  tack  this  to  a 
tough  half-inch  board,  having  a  corresponding 
three- fourths-inch  hole  in  the  center.  The 
board  used  is  about  6  by  6  inches.  This  will 
support  any  ordinary  funnel  that  may  be  used 


with  a  graduate  and  will  keep  it  in  the  correct 
position  to  prevent  liquids  from  spilling  or 
rising  above  the  filter  paper  when  the  funnel 
happens  to  tip. 


THE  SIGN  ON  THE  CLOCK. 

Charles  F.  Moycr,  Slatington,  Pa.:  To  in- 
crease your  sales  of  corn  cure,  or  any  other 
specialty,  try  this  scheme:  Attach  a  show 
card  to  the  lower  end  of  a  clock  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.     Then  set  the 


A^( 

2)^-.  A 

r 

1  1 

UseBaun's 
Corn  Cure 

AND    MAKE 

DANCING 
DELIGHT. 


© 


timepiece  in  the  window  where  the  people 
passing  by  can  see  it.  The  sign  will  receive 
due  attention.  Every  time  one  looks  to  see 
the  hour,  he  must  read  the  ad.  The  prepara- 
tion mentioned  receives  a  good  boost  and  the 
sales  increase  considerably. 


BOOSTING  A  SPECIALTY. 

O.  p.  McPherson,  Glostcr,  Miss.:  Here  is 
a  scheme  I  just  tried.  There  was  a  show  in 
town,  the  admission  being  10  to  25  cents. 
All  the  "kids"  wanted  to  go;  so  to  help  the 
little  fellows  I  called  in  three  boys  (the  15- 
cent  size).  "Bud,"  said  I,  to  one  of  the  boys, 
"do  you  want  to  go  to  the  show?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  he  replied.  "Me,  too!"  "Me,  too.^'' 
chorused  the  other  two  in  unison.  "All  right, 
boys,  we  shall  all  go.  Take  this  bottle  of  Mc- 
Pherson's  Celery  Compound,  sell  it  for  $1. 
Keep  15  cents  to  go  to  the  show,"  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  I  had  out  a  dozen  boys  selling 
celery   compound.      All    worked   hard.      Nine 
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boys  sold  their  bottles ;  three  failed,  but  we 
all  went  to  the  show.  The  celery  compound 
cost  me  $5.50,  plus  15  cents  a  bottle  for  sell- 
ing, making  a  total  cost  of  $6.85.    I  got  $0. 


FOR  WRITING  THE  PRESCRIPTION 
THE  LABEL. 


ON 


POURING  OIL  OUT  OF  A  FLAT-TOP  CAN. 
/.  Weis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  It  is  amusing  to 
see  dealers  when  pouring  oils  or  other  liquids 
out  of  a  flat-top  shipping  can,  spill  much  of 
the  stuff  because  they  do  not  know  the  proper 
way  of  doing  it.  How  gratifying  it  is  to  note 
the  surprised  loqk  on  their  faces  when  they 
are  shown  how  to  empty  the  container  with- 


out spilling  any  of  the  contents !  The  trick 
is  simply  to  hold  the  can  so  that  its  pouring 
hole  is  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  will  give  the  can  all  the  air  it  needs  and 
prevent  gurgling  and  splashing. 


A  QUICK  WAY   OF  REMOVING  LABELS. 

Hugh  M.  Rcid,  Chicago,  III. :  The  quick  re- 
moval of  labels  is  often  necessary  in  any  phar- 
macy, as  prescriptions  are  frequently  received 
which  call  for  an  original  bottle  of  some  pro- 
prietary medicine  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  manufacturer's  label  and  substi- 
tute a  prescription  label.  Again  a  container 
with  a  soiled  label  is  returned  and  the  old  label 
must  be  removed  quickly.  Much  valuable 
time  will  be  saved  if,  instead  of  soaking  the 
bottle  or  scraping  the  label  off  with  a  spatula 
or  knife,  one  will  use  a  bit  of  steel  wool.  An 
instant's  rubbing  removes  the  label.  The 
same  treatment  will  be  found  of  value  in  re- 
moving stains  from  mortars,  graduates,  etc. 


Paul  L.  McConomy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  .We 
have  several  physicians  who  always  ask  that 
the  prescription  be  written  on  the  label  of  the 
bottle.  To  copy  it  on  an  extra  label  means 
that  the  prescription  bottle  will  have  two 
labels — one  for  the  regular  directions,  and  the 
other  for  the  prescription  itself.  This  is 
rather  unsightly,  so  I  got  up  a  label  on  which 
there  would  be  room  for  the  whole  thing.  Of 
course  this  is  only  for  liquids.     I  may  explain 
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that  we  have  this  type  of  label  in  two  sizes — 
one  for  large  mixtures  and  the  other  for 
smaller  ones.  They  are  convenient  and  neat. 
The  larger  of  the  -two  labels  I  use  for  any 
prescription  containing  over  three  ingredients, 
and  the  smaller  one  for  those  having  three  in- 
gredients or  less.  [One  of  the  two  prescrip- 
tions is  shown  in  the  accompanying  reproduc- 
tion.— The  Editors.] 


PREPARING  BASHAM'S  MIXTURE   EASILY. 

P.  I.  Minton,  Plainildd,  N.  J.:  We  have  a 
little  framed  card  upon  our  prescription  coun- 
ter as  follows : 


500.0  Cc. 

250  Cc. 

Ammonium  carbonate 12.5 

Acetic  acid , 280.0 

6.25 
140.0 
10.0 
30.0 
30.0 

250.0 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 20.0 

Simple  elixir 60.0 

Glycerin 60.0 

Aqua  q   8 500.0 

This  makes  a  strictly  U.  S.  P.  product  and 
you  always  have  the  formula  before  you. 
Simply  compound  the  mixture  in  the  order 
given. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchauge  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
akvays  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


MORE  ON  THE  TEN-HOUR  DAY. 

To  the  Editors : 

Having  read  Mr.  Burton  L.  Bennett's  article 
on  the  ten-hour  law  in  your  May  number,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  I  am  not  a 
clerk,  but  have  been  until  the  past  year  and  am 
able  to  see  both  sides. 

As  to  Mr.  Bennett's  argument  about  fixing 
hours,  why  can't  his  clerk  open  at  8  a.m.  and 
work  till  12  m.  ;  return  at  1  and  work  till  6 
P.M. ;  and  then  return  to  work  from  7  to  8 
P.M.?  On  Sundays  let  the  proprietor  keep 
open  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  forenoon. 

As  to  the  clerk  putting  in  only  60  per  cent 
of  his  time  while  the  store  is  open,  I  say  that 
is  enough.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  the  store 
open  from  9  to  12  o'clock  at  night,  let  the  pro- 
prietor stay  there  himself  a  while  and  he  will 
begin  to  think  ten  hours  are  enough.  I  am 
sure  a  drug  clerk  does  not  compare  with  a 
henchman,  as  Mr,  Bennett  says,  in  either  hours 
or  pay.  A  henchman  receives  from  $4.00  to 
$5.00  a  day  for  eight  hours,  and  a  drug  clerk 
$3.00  or  $3.50  for  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  I 
know  also  that  working  at  a  prescription  coun- 
ter and  waiting  on  people  all  day  are  hard 
work,  I  have  been  told  by  druggists  who  have 
labored  on  farms  before  coming  into  the  drug 
business,  that  plowing  was  neither  harder 
work  nor  more  tiring. 

Now  as  to  the  proprietor,  he  is  in  and  out 

I  all  day  attending  to  details  and  sometimes  is 
away  on  pleasure.  He  can  take  from  one  to 
two  hours  for  meals  with  no  apologies  to  any 
one.  If  there  is  any  time  for  any  one  to  read 
or  chat  with  customers,  it  is  usually  enjoyed 
by  the  proprietor  while  the  clerk  does  the 
kvork.  If  there  is  anything  special  going  on, 
the  proprietor  usually  goes  and  the  clerk  keeps 
'    shop. 

I  believe  the  proprietor  should  have  some 
privileges,  but  I  also  believe  in  a  clerk  getting 
out  of  the  store  before  everything  in  the  en- 
tertainment line  is  over.     p.  A.  Morehead. 
Watsonville,  Cal. 


To  the  Editors : 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  in  the  department  of  ''Letters,"  I 
endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  pharma- 
cists generally  to  the  so-called  *'Ten-hour 
drug-clerk  bill,"  introduced  in  the  present 
Connecticut  legislature.  It  is  quite  possible 
there  may  be  some  interested  in  the  fate  of 
that  measure. 

The  bill  as  introduced  received  rather  fa- 
vorable attention  from  the  Labor  Committee, 
to  which  it  was  referred  for  action,  but  after - 
vigorous  protests  from  pharmacists  of  the 
State  it  was  amended  by  the  committee,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hours  any  prescription  clerk 
might  work  to  seventy  hours  in  any  one  week, 
instead  of  sixty  hours  as  first  introduced. 

The  measure  as  thus  amended  promptly 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  due  to  the  effort 
and  hard  work  of  a  druggist,  Mr.  Howard  N. 
Wilcox,  a  member  of  the  legislature.  So  that, 
as  the  matter  stands  now,  the  measure  is  killed 
for  the  present  at  least. 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that 
with  the  great  number  of  bills  coming  before 
the  various  State  legislatures,  many  of  them 
detrimental  to  the  drug  trade,  pharmacists 
ought  'to  take  more  interest  in  matters  polit- 
ical, electing  more  of  their  profession  to  the 
State  assemblies  to  look  more  carefully  after 
their  interests,  and  so  block  much  of  the  un- 
desirable legislation  aimed  in  their  direction. 


Bristol,  Conn. 


Burton  L.  Bennett. 


PREPARING    A    PALATABLE    DRAUGHT    OF 
CASTOR  OIL. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  seen  several  formulas  published  in 
the  various  pharmaceutical  journals  for  ex- 
temporaneously preparing  castor  oil  in  a  pal- 
atable form.  I've  tried  them  all,  but  have 
found  none  so  satisfactory  as  the  old-style 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  which  I  make  in  the 
regular  way,  excepting  that  I  use  1^^  ounces 
of  concentrated  malt  extract  to  a  quart  of  the 
syrup  instead  of  tincture  of  soapbark,  as  is 
generally  employed  for  producing  the  foam. 
The  extract  of  m.alt  is  preferable  to  the  tinc- 
ture of  soapbark  because  it  is  very  palatable 
and  is  not  an  irritant  to  the  stomach.  A  foam 
which  lasts  longer  is  also  obtainable. 

I  generally  put  one  ounce  of  this  sarsaparilla 
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syrup  in  a  10-  or  12-ounce  glass,  turn  on  the 
carbonic  or  Vichy  till  the  glass  is  full  of  foam, 
and  lastly  pour  in  the  desired  quantity  of  cas- 
tor oil.  You  can't  taste  the  oil  when  thus 
prepared.  a.  B.  Robertiello. 

New  York. 


DOESN'T  BELIEVE  IN  FIVE-CENT  SALES. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  are  a  few  points  which  I  think  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  druggists  of 
the  United  States.  Kill  off  the  five-cent  trade 
and  make  ten-cent  sales  the  lowest.  Five-cent 
sales  are  as  a  rule  profitless.  Drill  your  clerks 
to  say  ten  cents'  worth  instead  of  five  cents' 
worth.  Epsom  salt,  lead-water,  lime-water, 
and  a  very  few  other  things  are  the  only  ones 
that  it  pays  to  sell  five  cents'  worth  of.  Five- 
cent  sales  of  paregoric,  tincture  of  iodine, 
Turlington's  balsam.,  Bateman's  drops,  tinc- 
ture of  arnica,  listerine,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
spirit  of  camphor,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
essential  oils,  tincture  of  valerian,  essence  of 
peppermint,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  syrup  of 
ipecac,  and  many  other  drugs  are  made  at  a 
direct  loss. 

In  employing  a  careless  or  ignorant  clerk 
you  do  business  at  a  direct  loss  and  then  won- 
der why  you  do  not  make  money.  The  laity 
is  ever  ready  to  send  to  the  drug  store  and  say, 
"Oh,  just  get  me  five  cents'  worth."  The  old- 
time  proverb  that  the  druggist  makes  big 
profits  no  longer  applies.  Look  at  the  high 
prices  on  all  drugs  and  medicines.  The  av- 
erage druggist  suffers  from  self-delusion  and 
wonders  why  after  he  pays  his  bills  and  ex- 
penses he  does  not  have  more  money.  Cut  out 
the  five-cent  sales!  The  sooner  the  druggists 
of  the  United  States  recognize  the  important 
fact  that  they  do  not  pay,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  them.  Junius  Pestle. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


A   RATHER  UNCANNY   PRESCRIPTION 
WINDOW. 

To  the  Editors : 

Let  me  describe  a  trim  that  appeared  in  our 
window.    It  was  arranged  as  follows : 

First  secure  from  a  doctor  friend  a  skele- 
ton, the  larger  the  better.  Then  cover  the 
floor  of  the  window  with  black  crepe  paper. 
Cut  up  strips  of  red  paper  about  3  inches  wide 
and  make  squares  so  as  to  have  a  red  and  black 


effect.  Then  print  some  black  cards,  using 
white  ink  and  give  the  name  of  some  poison, 
its  source,  antidote,  and  dose.  Place  the  card 
in  a  square  and  put  poison  in  front  of  the 
card.  Then  run  a  small  red  ribbon  from  the 
card  to  the  skeleton's  hand. 

In  the  next  square  use  black  ribbon,  and  so 
on,  changing  each  time.  I  cut  up  the  crepe 
paper  in  half-inch  strips  and  used  them  instead 
of  silk  ribbon.  They  work  just  as  well.  I 
also  place  cards  in  back  of  window  referring 
to  the  prescription  counter.  I  used  six  cards 
reading  like  this: 

"We  do  not  substitute." 

"Prescriptions  for  the  baby  our  specialty." 

"You  can  trust  us  to  fill  your  prescription 
exactly  as  the  doctor  orders." 

"Four  registered  druggists  to  fill  your  pre- 
scriptions." 

"Rogers',  the  prescription  store  of  Astoria." 

"Our  prescription  prices  are  as  low  as  best 
quality  will  allow." 

At  night  you  can  place  an  electric  bulb  in 
the  skull  and  enhance  the  effect.  We  had  a 
large  crowd  around  our  window  all  the  time. 
The  display  remained  ten  days  and  brought 
many  people  into  the  store.  They  asked  dif- 
ferent questions  and  as  a  rule  bought  some- 
th^"&-  Emil  a.  Schaefer. 

Astoria,  Oregon. 


"BEER   SEED." 

To  the  Editors : 

Referring  to  an  item  in  your  query  column 
of  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  concerning  "Beer  Seed,"  I  may 
say  that  I  have  seen  these  "seed"  in  several 
parts  of  this  State.  The  recipe  for  the  bev- 
erage is  about  what  you  print,  except  that  mo- 
lasses is  generally  considered  better  for  sweet- 
ening purposes  than  sugar.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  a  sample  of  the  seed,  I  shall  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  you  some.  You  may  be  able  to 
classify  them.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who 
could  tell  anything  about  them. 

Danville,  Va.  W.  M.  BrYDON. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  my  younger  days  I  used  to  see  people 
make  a  beverage  of  this  kind  from  what  was 
known  as  "California  beer  seed."  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  this  product,  but  L  remem- 
ber that  it  was  passed  around  from  one  neigh- 
bor to  another. 
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Recently  I   clipped   from  the  Kansas  City 
Times  the  following  recipe : 

Beer  Seed. — Take  sorghum  syrup  and  sweetened 
warm  water;   keep   in   a  warm   place   for   twenty-four 

[hours;  pour  off  two-thirds  of  the  mixture;  fill  up  with 
sweetened  water  as  before.    Keep  this  up  every  day  for 

[three  or  four  days  and  the  seed  is  formed. 

Whether  this  is  the  recipe  W.  R.  M.  is  look- 
finsf  for,  or  the  same  one  I  was  familiar  with,  I 
•do  not  know.  I  am  glad  to  give  it  for  what  it 
(may  be  worth.  W.  H.  Keeton. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  TUMMY. 

^To  the  Editors: 

Let  me  contribute  something  to  your  mu- 
[seum  of   natural  history — just  to  show  you 
that  others  as  well  as  the  learned  medical  pro- 


^MAy 


L. 


CK, 


Cl/r</>*^    -.(/C        ^Af<        ^-iQ^r  i/y\^  e^yiA-t. 


jfession  may  be  praised  for  their  penmanship. 
^This  letter  came  to  us  not  long  ago  from  a 
woman  in  trouble. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  MeYER  TuMAN,   Ph.G. 


A  READER  TAKES  ISSUE  WITH  US. 

;To  the  Editors : 

I  am  an  interested  reader  of  your  "Profits 
and  Earnings"  department  and  after  reading 
your  comments  on  a  Michigan  druggist's  state- 


ment in  the  June  issue,  took  particular  notice 
of  your  statement  in  which  you  say  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  a  net  profit  of  $924 
over  and  above  a  salary  of  $1000  on  a  $3000 
stock. 

Taking  as  a  basis  your  statement  in  com- 
ments on  "A  Texas  Business"  in  which  you 
say  it  is  possible  to  turn  your  capital  over 
three  times  a  year,  I  started  to  do  a  little  figur- 
ing, with  the  following  results : 

$3000  X  3  =  $9000  yearly  sales. 

Taking  40  per  cent  on  the  gross  profits, 
which  you  said  was  a  fair  average  in  some  of 
your  previous  comments,  and  29  per  cent  as 
the  expense,  I  get  the  following  result : 

$9000  yearly  sales. 
40  per  cent  :=  $3600  gross  profit. 
29  per  cent  =  $2610  expenses,  including  $1000  salary. 

$  990  net  profits. 

"Wisconsin  Druggist.^' 


CLEANING   SILVERWARE    QUICKLY. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  "J.  J,  D."  in  the 
Service  Department  of  the  June  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  concerning  the  use  of  metallic 
plates  for  cleaning  silverware,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  the  method  used  by  Mrs. 
Clark.  She  puts  the  silver  articles  into  a  per- 
fectly clean  and  bright  aluminum  dish,  pours 
on  enough  water  to  cover  them,  adds  one 
tablespoon ful  of  Wright's  Silver  Cream,  and 
boils  for  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  then 
wiped  dry  when  cool  enough  to  handle.  By 
this  method  silver  can  be  cleaned  as  quickly 
as  it  can  be  washed. 

Rumford.  Maine.  J-   E-   WeSLEY  ClARK. 


THE  DEATH  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION  IDEA. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  young 
woman  in  the  East  bearing  upon  a  suggestion 
made  by  me  some  years  ago  in  the  columns  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  My  idea  was 
at  that  time  to  have  a  mutual  death  benefit  as- 
sociation created  something  after  the  plan  of 
the  German  Apothecaries'  Society  in  New 
York.  There  I  believe  about  250  members  be- 
long, and  each  chips  in  a  dollar  at  the  death  of 
a  member,  thus  making  a  death  benefit  of 
$250.     Many  a  time  this  amount  would  be  a 
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godsend  to  some  poor  druggist's  widow  for 
funeral  expenses,  and  the  idea  that  a  man's 
colleagues  would  relieve  the  widow  in  such  an 
emergency  appeals  to  me.  Why  not  take  up 
the  matter  in  the  Bulletin  again  ? 

Chicago,  111.  WiLHELM   BODEMANN. 


ADVOCATES    OF  THE    GERM    THEORY. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  are  sending  you  a  "snapshot"  taken  in 
our  store.  We  strongly  believe  in  the  "germ" 
theory  as  evidenced  by  the  cut  of  our  hair. 
We  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Bulletin 


for  some  time  and  feel  that  the  price  of  sub- 
scription has  been  many  times  'repaid  each 
year  by  the  information  gained  from  the  jour- 
nal. Wishing  you  success,  we  beg  to  remain, 
yours  truly,  d.  H.  Clark  &  Son. 

Verona,  Miss. 


SOME  VERY  INGENIOUS  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  an  order  which  was  re- 
ceived not  long  ago  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  by  the  Pecos  Valley  Drug  Co.  of  Ros- 
well,   N.   M.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  vour 


/• 


c^^AA 


readers,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  have 
any  trouble  in  discovering  that  what  was 
wanted  was  digitalis  for  heart  trouble,  al- 
though the  ingenuity  shown  by  the  man  in 
spelling  was  quite  remarkable. 

C.  S.  Bass. 


DON'T    BITE    ON   THIS! 

To  the  Editors : 

A  salesman  for  an  advertising  concern  is 
soliciting  orders  for  photograph  pillow  tops  to 
be  used  as  premiums.  You  pay  him  $5  and  he 
gives  you  about  $1.50  worth  of  cards  and 
samples.  The  cards  are  to  have  the  amount  of 
your  customers'  purchases  punched  on  the 
margin.  He  also  agrees  to  furnish  you  the 
photograph  pillow  tops  at  45  cents  each,  but 
there  are  other  firms  who  only  charge  30  cents 
each.  In  addition  this  man  agrees  to  do  other 
things  which,  hov.ever,  not  being  in  the  print- 
ed agreement,  would  not  bind  the  principal  if 
written  in  by  the  agent. 

Christiansburg,   Ohio.  JaMES  H.  MiLLER. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  consider  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  the 
leading  pharmaceutical  journal.  It  is  a  real 
achievement  in  strictly  ethical  pharmaceutical 
journalism,  due  to  the  editorial  staff  and 
chiefly  Mr.  Mason.  The  Bulletin  should  be 
on  the  desk  of  every  wide-awake  druggist,  as 
it  contains  valuable  chapters  on  pharmacy, 
gives  a  resume  of  things  going  on  in  the  drug 
world,  and  has  many  commercial  and  busi- 
ness-getting ideas. 


Chicago,  111. 


V.    B.    R.    SiMAXOVSKV 


I  want  to  say  that  really  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  seems  to  me  the  most  interesting 
of  any  of  those  which  are  for  the  retailers, 
and  your  editorial  pages  as  interesting  as 
those  I  read  anywhere  in  drug  literature.  It 
is  a  paper  which  every  druggist  who  is  pro- 
gressive should  take.  E.  F.  Billings. 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  the  Editors : 

Having  read  nearly  all  the  pharmaceutical 
journals  of  importance,  I  find  the  Bulletin 
to  be  the  only  Real  Article.  When  I  see  the 
postman  drop  it  on  the  counter  I  know  there 
is  a  treat  in  store  for  me. 

Stapleton,  S.  I.  EmiL  LiNDEMANN. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editors : 

I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  King  of  pharma- 
ceutical periodicals — the  Bulletin  of  Piiar- 
^^acy!  n.  l.  a.  Cody. 

Merced,  Cal. 
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SOME    SODA   HINTS. 

By  Jonah  F.  Rupert. 
Thin  glasses  are  much  more  pleasing  to  the  soda 
palate  than  thick  ones  and  curved  glasses  look  better 
than  straight  ones.  In  glasses,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to 
l)lease  the  fancies  of  the  customer  and  at  the  same  time 
to  guard  the  money  till.  Consequently,  the  bell-shaped 
glasses  have  come  into  more  general  use.  The  bell 
top,  when  filled  with  foam,  looks  well  to  the  cus- 
tomer, who  thinks  he  is  getting  a  big  glass  for  his 
money,  but  the  rather  constricted  bottoms  supply  a 
limited  amount  of  product. 

THE  "head." 
Soda  is  not  soda  at  all  without  the  foam  top,  the 
"head."  The  head  is  that  which  pulls  the  nickels  by 
its  tempting  appearance  and  is  a  test  of  the  skill  of 
the  soda  clerk.  But  people  want  more  than  foam. 
They  appreciate  a  drink.  When  the  palate  is  dry,  a 
person  wants  something  to  wet  it,  especially  if  he  pays 
I'or  it.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  give  a  customer 
a  reasonable  amount  of  soda  and  only  add  the  foam 
i'or  appearance.  If  the  glasses  are  thought  to  be  too 
large,  rather  than  fill  them  with  foam,  reduce  the  glass 
in  size  and  give  a  liberal  amount  of  soda,  not  for- 
getting the  tempting  "head." 

As  to  holders,  I  recommend  something  thoroughly 
practical.  Next  to  this  specification,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  light  holder.  A  practical  holder,  while  of 
course  serving  the  purpose  intended,  will  wear  well, 
and  when  the  stack  of  holders  comes  down  with  a 
crash,  as  happens  sometimes,  they  will  be  restored  from 
the  wreckage  with  the  least  damage  done. 

The  necessity  for  calling  a  clerk's  attention  to  clean- 
liness should  be  considered  a  warning  of  immediate 
discharge  upon  a  second  offense.  Cleanliness  about  a 
aiblic  soda  fountain  is  the  foundation  of  the  business, 
and  any  violation  of  rules  of  neatness  is  serious. 

TABLES    vs.    COUNTER. 

Some  people  like  to  rush  in,  get  their  drinks,  and 
dash  off  again.  These  will  prefer  to  stand  or  sit  at 
the  counter.  Some  of  the  genteel  insist  on  sitting  at 
the  tables,  and  those  who  have  enough  time  usually 
prefer  the  tables.  I  believe  tables  will  usually  increase 
business,  as  the  "have  another"  will  usually  be  more  in 
evidence  on  a  hot  afternoon  or  evening  when  people  of 
leisure  habits  gather  around  the  tables  in  companies 
often  up  to  six  or  more.  For  this  reason  and  others, 
I  would  not  recommend  permanently  fastening  chairs 
and  tables  to  the  floor,  although  for  a  very  busy  foun- 
tain this  arrangement  saves  time  arranging  the  furni- 
ture during  the  busiest  hours. 

SUITING  CUSTOMERS. 

We  must  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  give  people 
exactly  the  drink  they  ordered,  and  if  they  want  it 
prepared  according  to  some  particular  whim  or  fancy 
we  must  attetupt  to  please  them,  or  at  least  give  the 


appearance  of  doing  so.  Under  no  circumstance  try 
to  force  upon  a  customer  a  drink  that  was  not  ordered. 

Should  a  drink  not  taste  to  the  liking  of  the  cus- 
tomer, or  if  he  should  remark  that  he  wants  it  a  little 
sweeter,  or  it  is  too  sweet,  we  must  politely  at  once 
insist  on  suiting  his  taste  by  adding  more  syrup  or 
more  water. 

All  inquiries  must  be  patiently  answered.  An  expe- 
rienced soda  clerk  will  glide  about  during  a  rush  or 
among  any  circumstances  and  will  keep  everybody  pa- 
tient, entertained,  and  seated.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  when  a  dainty  or 
bashful  customer  wants  to  try  everything  at  once,  not 
knowing  at  all  what  to  drink. 

Of  course,  the  patience  of  the  soda  clerk  will  be 
most  painfully  tried  at  times,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  patience  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  art  as 
concocting  the  tempting  nickel  snatchers. 

REGARDING   FANCY  DRINKS. 

I  never  felt  that  the  soda  business  is  built  and  held 
on  the  specialties  of  the  fountain.  Rather,  I  believe 
the  treatment  of  the  customer,  the  quality  of  the 
drinks  dispensed,  popular  prices,  the  general  appear- 
ance and  impression,  will  attract  more  nickels  and 
dimes  than  any  fancy  name  or  drink  ever  did.  Of 
course,  a  limited  number  of  fancy  drinks  of  merit 
may  be  added,  just  for  variety.  Usually,  in  such  cases, 
the  name  seems  to  have  more  value  in  general  connec- 
tion than  the  drink,  especially  when  the  name  is  made 
to  apply  distinctly  to  the  beverage.  For  instance,  "Win- 
tergreen  Breezes"  is  applied  to  a  soda  of  wintergreen 
flavor,  even  though  very  faint,  made  in  a  large  glass 
with  an  immense  head  of  foam  that  will  stand.  The 
drink  must  be  imbibed  through  a  straw,  for  no  mouth 
is  large  enough  to  save  the  face  from  an  application  of 
foam  in  the  case  considered.  This  drink  inay  be  col- 
ored green  with  aqueous  chlorophyll  if  desired. 

Menu  cards  should  be  printed ;  but  I  believe*  the 
tendency  to  arrange  them  in  book  form,  strung  out  to 
make  an  appearance,  with  little  matters  thrown  in  to 
make  space,  is  a  bad  idea.  I  prefer  to  print  all  on  one 
side  of  the  card,  thus  saving  both  the  time  of  the  clerk 
and  the  customer  and  making  the  card  much  more 
easily   comprehendable. 

The  drinks  most  usually  called  for  should  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  top  of  the  card  with  prices  in  all  in- 
stances. The  fancy-name  drinks  can  be  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  card,  so  thiat  they  can  be  had  by  those 
who  like  to  "try  something  new." 

If  a  customer  has  fault  to  find  with  any  drink,  insist 
on  taking  the  drink  from  him  and  supplying  another. 
Every  such  complaint  should  be  most  carefully  exam- 
ined into.  Usually  the  complaint  will  be  found  to  be 
reasonable. 

AS   TO   STRAWS. 

The  plan  of  placing  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
straws  upon  the  table  in  a  container  is  often  complained 
against  by  the  most  careful.  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  it  is  most  inexcusable.  I  think  a  better  plan  is  to 
supply  a  straw  with  each  drink,  in  the  glass  or  with- 
out, usually  in  the  glass.  If  the  customer  does  not 
care  for  the  straw-  he  will  not  use  it,  or  often  this 
class  of  persons  are  those  who  "dash  in  and  dash  out 
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again,"    and   they   are   not    slow   about   saying   "Please 
leave  the  stick  out." 

Incidentally,  I  will  remark  that  the  idea  of  putting 
a  "stick"  into  the  drink,  as  practiced  at  some  foun- 
tains, and  considered  a  clever  ruse,  is  a  reprehensible 
practice.  The  revenue  officer  has  a  habit  of  patronizing 
these  places. 

THE    ICE    CREAM. 

Ice  cream,  of  course,  will  also  be  required  to  come 
up  to  the  first  class  in  standard,  as  other  articles  enter- 
ing into  the  business.  With  ice  cream,  the  standard  is 
not  particularly  one  of  fat  content,  but  of  freshness, 
the  absence  of  the  cheapening  agents  usually  added,  and 
rank  flavors.  Ice  cream  should  not  be  too  highly  flavored 
and  must  be  of  the  proper  consistence  when  dispensed. 
Soft  ice  cream  will  ruin  any  fountain  business.  But 
the  cream  must  not  be  too  hard.  Ice  cream  that  can 
be  chewed  requires  too  much  time  to  dig  it  from  the 
tins,  and  is  not  desired  by  many  customers. 

As  to  the  storing  of  ice  cream,  the  entire  virtue  of 
the  cold  lies  in  the  brine  or  melted  water  about  the 
cans.  Cream  keeps  at  a  proper  consistence  when  the 
tins  are  immersed  well  into  the  brine  with  very  little 
ice  floating  about  in  the  water.  I  know,  particularly, 
of  an  inexperienced  man  who  dispensed  his  ice  cream 
from  the  packers  as  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  and 
had  arranged  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  from  the 
packers  at  once  by  removing  the  plug  at  the  bottom. 
He  stated  that  in  spite  of  packing  and  repacking  with 
a  large  amount  of  salt  and  ice,  he  could  not  keep  his 
ice  cream  hard,  and  I  know  that  he  never  learned  the 
secret  and  finally  gave  up  handling  ice  cream  in  dis- 
gust. It  is  a  mistake  to  remove  the  melted  water  too 
rapidly  or  often.  Rather  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  which  the  cans  can  be  held  down  into  the 
water  and  the  liquid  removed  only  when  it  rises  so 
high  as  to  cause  fear  of  its  flowing  over  the  edge  into 
the  ice  cream.  Should  this  happen,  the  best  way  to 
undo  the  mischief  is  to  remove  the  tin  at  once,  pour  off 
the  salt  water,  add  several  affusions  of  pure  water,  and 
usually  the  cream  will  be  found  not  the  worse  for  the 
entire  experience,  except  that  it  may  be  a  bit  soft  on 
the  top.  The  danger  of  the  cans  leaking  must  be 
closely  guarded  against. 

PLAIN    CREAM. 

As  to  the  use  of  plain  sweet  cream  in  plain  soda, 
some  dispensers  are  too  free  in  using  cream  where  it. 
is  contraindicated.  Cream  should  not  be  added  to 
acid  drinks,  such  as  strawberry,  lemon,  raspberry,  etc., 
or  drinks  containing  fruit  acids,  as  the  cream  is  cur- 
dled, and  if  not  drunk  at  once  the  curd  collects  on  the 
surface  and  the  customer  will  think  something  is 
"wrong."  Cream  may  be  added  to  vanilla  or  chocolate 
with  improvement. 


accurately  as  would  be  possible  in  calculating  the  pro- 
fits from  the  sale  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  castoria,  or 
other  patent  medicines,  has  been  the  goal  to  which 
great  manufacturers  hoped  to  attain. 

The  fountain  inventor  and  designer  recognized  that 
there  were  four  elements  of  loss  in  the  operation  of  the 
average  machine  that  in  the  aggregate  of  a  season's, 
run  were  a  tremendous  charge  on  the  net  profits  of 
operation,  viz, : 

1.  Loss  of  volume  in  ice  cream. 

2.  Loss  through  the  daily  ice  bill. 

3.  Loss  through  overmeasure  of  syrup. 

4.  Loss  through  fermenting  syrups  and  crushed  fruits. 
To  explain  these  losses  for  fuller  understanding: 
Loss  of  Volume  in  Ice  Cream. — 2^2  gallons  of  mate- 
rial when  frozen  in  a  brine  freezer  will  make  five  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream.  And  so  long  as  this  ice  cream  i& 
preserved  in  a  perfect  condition,  it  will  dish  out  per- 
fectly according  to  the  measuring  dipper  used  by  the 
dispenser — 12  to  the  quart ;  16  to  the  quart ;  or  other 
measure  employed.  But  the  moment  this  ice  cream 
becomes  soft  or  mushy  it  loses  from  42  to  50  per  cent 
of  its  volume.  The  melting  cream  may  be  only  around 
the  walls  of  the  can,  but  any  operator  may  quickly  dis- 
cover that  this  apparently  small  meltage  is  sufficient  to 
cut  the  number  of  measures  to  the  quart  in  half,  or 
nearly  so.  This  item  is  the  largest  element  of  loss  in 
any  fountain.  To  prevent  it  means  the  cutting  of  the 
ice-cream  bill  anywhere  from  20  to  33J/5  P^r  cent.  To 
build  a  fountain  that  would  accomplish  this  result  was 
the  great  ambition  of  certain  manufacturers. 

Loss  Through  the  Daily  Ice  Bill. — The  leaks  in  pro- 
fits on  this  item  would  naturally  be  different  in  differ- 
ent fountains  and  with  different  operators.  But  be  the 
daily  loss  small  or  much,  in  the  year's  run  the  constant 
drip-drip-drip  of  the  ice-box  had  worn  a  great  hole  in 
the  fountain  profits,  as  the  melted  ice  water  found  its 
way  into  the"  city  sewer.  To  save  this  was  a  great 
achievement. 

Loss  Through  Overmeasure  of  Syrup. — The  natural 
tendency  of  all  dispensers  with  a  spigot  syrup  faucet 
or  bottle,  or  an  imperfect  pump,  is  to  put  more  syrup 
in  the  glass  than  really  should  be  served.  The  season's, 
aggregate  losses  from  this  feature  of  operation  are 
always  considerable.  The  progressive  manufacturer 
thought  to  save  this  loss  for  the  fountain  owner. 

Loss  Through  Fermenting  Syrups  and  Crushed 
Fruits. — Every  operator  knows  that  the  average  foun- 
tain will  not  keep  his  syrups  or  crushed  fruits  cold 
enough  to  preserve  them.  To  build  a  fountain  that 
would  insure  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  guarantee 
thoroughly  chilled  syrups  and  fruits  has  proven  no 
small  difficulty.— E.  R.  Thomas,  in  The  Show  Globe. 


PROFIT  LEAKS  AT  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

To  so  perfect  construction  that  the  awful  "profit 
leaks"  in  the  operation  of  a  soda  fountain  might  be 
avoided,  has  been  the  dream  of  the  progressive  manu- 
facturer for  the  past  ten  years. 

To  place  the  soda  fountain  business  upon  a  certain 
and  definite  basis  of  profit  that  could  be  measured  as 


A  COUPLE  OF  FORMULAS. 

SPANISH    LEMONADE. 

The  juice  of  ^  orange,  the  juice  of  14  lemon,  and 
13^2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  1  scoop  of  crushed  ice,  and 
water  to  fill  a  large  glass. 

GRAPE-JUICE-ADE. 

One  ounce  lemon  syrup,  1  ounce  grape  juice  in 
mineral  glass;  fill  up  with  soda,  stir  well,  and  serve. 
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ispensing   Difficult   Prescriptions. — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Chemists'  As- 
^stants'  and  Apprentices'  Association  a  symposium  was 
pld  on  dispensing  problems  and  related  matters.    J.  D. 
fatson  communicated  the  following  notes  on  pills  and 
mlsions : 

FERROUS   CHLORIDE  IN   PILLS. 

Ferri   protochlor gr.    ij. 

Aloin gr.  1/12. 

Ft.  pilula.     Mitte  tales  xij. 

Batch  No.  1  was  massed  with  1  grain  of  powdered 

igacanth  and  1  minim  of  simple  syrup ;  for  the  sec- 
id  dozen  pills  2  drops  of  mucilage  of  acacia  was  used 

make  the  mass;  while  lot  No.  3  was  massed  with 
anhydrous'  wool-fat,  with  the  addition  of  3  grains  of 
powdered  marshmallow.  The  three  batches  were  rolled 
in  licorice  powder,  lycopodium,  and  French  chalk,  re- 
spectively, and  then  placed  in  separate  bottles  and  well 
corked.  The  first  lot  showed  signs  of  softening  after 
live  days,  but  no  change  could  be  detected  in  the  other 
two.  A  pill  from  each  lot  was  then  laid  aside  in  a  pill- 
box, and  about  five  hours  later  No.  1  was  like  a  drop 
of  muddy  water,  while  No.  2  was  beginning  to  show  a 
little  dampness  on  the  surface,  but  No.  3  was  still  un- 
changed. Two  days  later  No.  2  had  also  collapsed,  but 
No.  3  still  retained  its  shape,  though  quite  soft. 

It  was  remarked  that  ferrous  chloride,  being  very 
deliquescent,  should,  if  kept  in  stock  for  some  time,  be 
carefully  dried  on  a  water-bath  before  using  for  pills. 

If  only  a  dozen  pills  are  ordered  at  one  time,  either 
vrup  with  tragacanth  or  mucilage  of  acacia  does  per- 
lectly  well;  in  fact,  mucilage  makes  the  hardest  pill. 
If  a  large  quantity  be  ordered,  anhydrous  wool-fat  with 
a  little  marshmallow  is  much  to  be  preferred,  although 
it  does  not  make  such  a  hard  pill. 

In  the  discussion  one  of  the  members  said  he  had 
found  wool-fat  with  10  per  cent  of  wax  gave  a  good 
piil.'and  that  the  addition  of  marshmallow  was  liable  to 
cause  oxidation.  He  also  showed  a  sample  of  ferrous 
chloride  pills  made  with  a  benzol  solution  of  Canada 
balsam  as  excipient  which  remained  quite  hard  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  when  kept  in  an  ordinary 
pill-box,  but  which  dissolved  in  water  at  blood  tem- 
perature, with  occasional  shaking,  in  half  an  hour. 

The  chairman  said  ferrous  chloride  pills  massed  with 
anhydrous  wool-fat  and  varnished  were  perfectly  good 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  thought  such  pills  should  al- 
ways be  varnished. 

A  BALSAM   OF  PERU  EMULSION. 

Hals.   Peruv 5ij. 

Syr.   tolut 5ss. 

Tr.    camph.    co 3iss. 

.'\quani  ad 5iv. 

Sig. :     A  teaspoonful  if  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

No.  1. — Made  by  rubbing  the  balsam  with  an  equal 
part  of  powdered  gum  acacia,  adding  3  drachms  of 
water  to  form  a  mucilage,  then  more  water,  and  the 
syrup  and  tincture  last  of  all. 

No.  2.— Prepared  by  rubbing  the  balsam  down  with 


an  equal  part  of  almond  oil,  and  then  adding  6  drachms 
of  water,  finally  finishing  off  as  above. 

No.  3. — To  a  fresh  mucilage  of  powdered  gum  acacia 
2  drachms  and  water  3  drachms  the  balsam  is  added 
gradually,  then  more  water,  and  lastly  the  syrup  and 
tincture. 

No.  2  gives  a  nice  white  emulsion,  but  the  addition 
of  a  fixed  oil  seems  quite  unnecessary,  as  No.  3  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Other  formulas  discussed  were: 

Ferri  arsenat ' gr.   1/12. 

Potass,   carb gr.    ijss. 

Ferri  sulph gr".  jjss! 

Ft.   pulv.     Mitte  tales  xxiv. 

Forty  grains  of  dried  ferrous  sulphate  was  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  60  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate 
crystals,  the  20  grains  of  water  of  crystallization  being 
used  to  dissolve  the  potassium  carbonate,  the  two  salts 
being  rubbed  together  thoroughly.  The  ferrous  arse- 
nate is  added  and  the  whole  set  aside  for  ten  minutes^ 
when  the  mass  becomes  quite  hard,  but  softens  on 
working.  Powdered  tragacanth  4  grains  is  added  and 
the  mass  rolled  out.  A  great  saving  of  time  and  labor 
is  effected  compared  with  rubbing  up  the  crystal  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  potassium  carbonate. 

Argenti    nitratis Jij. 

Aluminis    3iv.' 

Aq.    destill.    ad. S'viij! 

Solve. 

Sig.:  Add  a  tablespoonful  to  half  a  tumblerful  of  water 
and  use  as  a  gargle  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Silver  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  interaction  between 
the  silver  nitrate  and  alum.  This  precipitate  dissolves- 
when  diluted  with  the  amount  of  water  directed,  but  it 
is  such  a  heavy  powder  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
the  patient  to  get  an  equal  quantity  of  the  precipitate  in 
each  amount  used.  It  is  better  to  dissolve  the  salts  in 
twice  the  quantity  of  water  and  direct  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  to  be  added  to  the  required  quantity  of  water. 

Sodii    bicarb Siij. 

Bismuth    salicylat Siij. 

Sp.   chloroformi 3iss. 

Infus.    gentian,   ad Sviij. 

Calculation  shows  that  1  drachm  of  sodium  bicarbo- 
nate is  sufficient  to  convert  the  3  drachms  of  bismuth 
salicylate  into  oxycarbonate,  and  these  amounts  were 
heated  together  with  the  water  to  dispel  the  carbon 
dioxide,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  before  adding  the 
other  ingredients.  It  is  not  permissible  here  to  dispense 
bismuth  carbonate,  because  if  dispensed  with  the  salicy- 
late the  sweet  taste  of  sodium  salicylate  is  quite  pre- 
dominant, and  the  patient  would  at  once  notice  the  dif- 
ference. 


An  elderly  gentleman  was  strolling  in  the  East  End 
when  a  woman  rushed  up  to  him. 

"Oh,  sir,  will  you  please  come  at  once?  There's, 
three  brutes  of  men  jumping  on  a  poor  organ-grinder.**^ 

"Is  he  a  big  organ-grinder?"  queried  the  old  gentle- 
man, calmly. 

"No,  no,  sir;  quite  a  little  man.  Oh,  come  at  once^ 
or  it  will  be  too  late!" 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  interfere,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  "If  he's  a  small  man,  the  three  of  them 
don't  need  any  help." — Tit-Bits. 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Some  Neat  Package  Slips. — 

H.  W.  Lahr  of  the  Crescent  Drug  Store,  Glasco, 
Kansas,  employs  a  variety  of  counter  slips  in  his  busi- 
ness. They  are  mailed  to  customers  along  with  circu- 
lar letters  and  are  also  wrapped  up  in  packages.  Here 
is  one  of  a  distinctly  literary  character : 


N  the  spring  when  mother  earth  changes  her  celestial  cloak  of 
snowy  white,  studded  with  diamonds  of  crystal  ice  to  a  cloak 
of  emerald  green,  brightened  by  sparkling  drops  that  patter  in 
the  night,  and  her  breath  becomes  redolent  with  the  odor  of 
sweet  perfume  and  is  mingled  with  the  notes  of  the  sweet  voiced  birds; 
and  when  every  heart  is  the  heart  of  truth  and  every  deed  the  deed  of 
love;  then  Palmer  goes  from  hill  to  meadow,  from  mountain  to  valley, 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  sea  to  sea,  and  with  his  scientific  hands  receives' 
from  the  beautiful  cups  of  daffodil,  the  sweet  pea,  the  lovely  rose,  the 
beautiful  lily,  from  the  fragrant  clover  and  the  spicy  carnation  their 
choicest  odors,  and  with  the  skill  of  only  him  he  places  them  in  t>eautiful 
packages  and  distributes  them  to  the  world. 

Yours  truly, 

NATURE.  The  Produce. 
PALMER.  The  Dirtribum. 

P.  S.     For  sale  at  the  Crescent  Drug  Store,  Glasco,  Kansas. 


Another  slip  appeals  to  book  lovers : 


BOOKS 

^M^E  make  a  little  study  of  books  and  authors.  We  buy  the  best 
1  I  #  "^""^  '"  '^'  '*'*^''  ^"^^  °^  hooV  bindery,  so  we  have  books  that 
VJI^  not  only  make  beautiful  gifts  but  make  hiends  also. 

One  for  any  occasion. 

Then  if  you  wanted  a  book  printed  m  clear  type  on  best  ftaper  and 
bound  in  boards,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  look  over  our  collection. 

Ask  about  the  circulating  library  for  191 1. 

The  Crescent  Drug  Store 

GLASCO,  KANSAS 


Then  there  are  one  or  two  on  vanilla  and  spices : 


PURE  VANILLA— that  is  all 


^^OTHING  w^onderful  or  supernatural  about  the 
*  ^  way  w^e  make  it.  Simply  get  the  pure  Vanilla 
beans,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  then  add  Rock 
Candy  and  Alcohol,  and  just  let  the  vanilla  set 
three  months  in  a  cedar  keg.  Then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  and  bottle.     This  gives  the  purest, 

strongest  Vanilla  that  is  possible  cresceni  D'ug  Store 

to  make.  Never  was  a  drop  made  a^d 

stronger,  nor  purer.     For  sale  at    Burnett  Mercantile  Co. 


It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lahr  has  given  this  form  of 
advertising  his  earnest  attention. 

Advertising  Among  the  Farmers. — 

The  proprietor  of  Crafts  Drug  Store,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  is  a  persistent  advertiser.   At  the  county  fair  held 


in  that  town  last  fall  a  booth  was  fitted  up,  and  among 
other  things  a  number  of  cards  were  handed  out  ex- 
ploiting different  products.  We  are  reproducing  one  of 
these  cards,  and  it  will  be  found  rather  unique  in  na- 
ture.    It  contains  no  advertising  beyond  the  intimation 


To  Prevent  Diseases 
of  Poultry 

CURE  FOR  CHOLERA,   ETC. 


It  keeps  bens  strong  and  healthy. 
Cheapest  recipe  on  the  market  today, 
and  one  of  the  beat.  It's  beyond  com- 
parison for  keeping  your  chickens  in 
fine  condition. 

Copperas 12  oz. 

Blue  Vitriol Half  oz. 

Cayenne  Pepper 4  oz. 

Venetian  Red 8  oz. 

Saltpetre 8oz. 

Mix 

For  Layino  He.ns — 1  tablespoonful 
to  a  gallon  of  soft  feed.  Feed  in  the 
morning. 

For  Sick'Hbns  or  Cholkra — Two 
tat)le8poonfuls  in  two  gallons  water. 


Crafts  Drug  Store 

Cbaorin  Falls.  Ohio 


that  the  familiar  substances  mentioned  on  the  card 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Crafts  Drug  Store.  A  formula 
is  given  which  the  farmer  will  be  glad  to  have,  and  he 
is  quite  likely  to  keep  the  card  for  this  reason.  When 
he  wants  the  formula  put  up  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  go  to  this  particular  drug  store  for  it? 

Corralling  the  Baby  Business. — 

Ira  E.  Dunlap,  4  North  Saginaw  Street,  Pontiac,  is 
a  man  of  original  ideas.  He  gave  a  talk  on  salesman- 
ship at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Afterwards  we  found  that  he  was  using  a 
unique  method  for  developing  his  business  in  baby  sup- 
plies. Whenever  he  hears  of  the  birth  of  an  infant,  he 
sends  the   following  typewritten   letter  to   the   mother: 

Dear  Madam: 

We  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby 
dt  your  home.  They  are  always  such  dear  little  bodies,  bringing 
so  much  sunshine  into  the  house.  They  are  considerable  care, 
but  what  mother  would  part  with  one  of  them  no  matter  how 
many  hours  of  toil  it  occasioned? 

Sometimes  sickness  comes  to  them,  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
the  case  with  yours,  but  should  you  be  so  unfortunate  you  want 
the  best  medicine  obtainible  to  restore  it  to  health  again,  and  we 
desire  to  remind  you  that  our  store  is  the  newest  and  cleanest  in 
the  city.  We  take  special  pride  in  having  our  medicines  strictly 
fresh  and  of  the  very  purest,  so  that  you  can  always  rely  on 
what  you  get  here. 

If  you  should  have  to  feed  the  little  one  on  prepared  food, 
we  have  a  complete  line  of  all  the  popular  foods,  fresh  every 
week,  and  we  have  a  large  stock  of  nipples,  bottles,  etc.  When 
in  health  baby  needs  pure  soap,  talcum  powder,  nice  soft  sponges, 
and   many  other  little   accessories  that  we   always  have. 

We  are  enclosing  a  card  for  you  to  complete  with  baby's 
name,  and  if  you  will  bring  baby  and  card  to  our  store  within 
three  months  we  shall  give  baby  a  nice  present,  one  you  will  be 
proud   for   it   to   have.      It   is   not   necessary    for   you   to   buy   one 
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ent's  worth   to  gel   the  present.     We   like   babies,   so   won't  you 
please  bring  yours  in  so  we  can  see  it? 

Wishing  you  a  speedy  recovery,  and  baby  the  best  of  health, 
^e  beg  to  remain,  The  People's  Drug  Store, 

I.  E.  DuNLAP,  Prop. 

The  card  which  Mr.  Dunlap  encloses  with  the  fore- 
going letter  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  Dunlap  has   found  that  this  method  brings  ex- 
bellent  results.     Mothers  are  always  pleased   when  the 
rrival  of  their  babies   is  noticed   even   by   a  business 
lan,   and   many  times   proud    mammas   have   told   Mr. 
)unlap  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  congratu- 
lated them  and  wished  them  good  luck. 

Some  Specimen  Advertisements  for  Duplicating. — 

Not  long  since  we  received  from  the  C.  E.  Zimmer- 

lan  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  an  interesting  collection  of  sam- 
ple ads.  such  as  they  supply  to  druggists  wtio  subscribe 
their  syndicated  advertising  service.  They  were  all 
jood,  but  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  selecting  four  of 

lem    for    reproduction    at    the    bottom    of    this    page. 

fhey  are  certainly  worth  using  by  the  readers  of  this 
lepartment  of  the  Bulletin  who  are  looking  for  ideas. 

The  drawings  in  the  ads.  can  be  easily  reproduced  into 
rinc  ctchii^gs  by  any  cut  maker  at  a  very  slight  ex- 
jense — probably  60  cents  apiece. 


A  Stationery  Ad. — 

The  Skidmore  Drug  Company  of  Skidmore,  Mo., 
has  used  a  circular  devoted  to  stationery  with  good 
results.     We   are   reproducing    it  herewith.     It    was   a 


Our  Destinies  Lie  in  Our  Education" 


TRUE  education: 

The  object  of  true  education  is  not  merely  to  make 
people  do  right  things,  but  to  enjoy  the  right  things;  not 
merely  to  be  pure,  but  to  love  purity;  not  merely  just, 
but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice.  "—RUSKIN. 

We  are  prepared  to  sell  stationery  to  the  truly  edu- 
cated ;  those  who  are  being  educated,  and  those  willing 
to  be  educated. 


What  Kind  of  Writing  Paper  do  You  Use  ? 

Appropriate  writing  inaterials  have  as  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  your  correspondence  as  appropriate 
clothing  has  to  do  with  your  person.  It  is  just  as  iiri' 
portant  that  a  letter  should  be  correctly  dressed  as  it  is 
that  you  should  be  when  you  meet  the  people  to  whom 
your  correspondence  is  addressed.  YOUR  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE IS  YOUR  KEPKESENTATION.  Users  of 
Good  Writing  Paper  can  be  suited  here,  in  the  latest 
style  box  paper,  or  tablets  with  envelopes  to  match. 
We  have  paper  from  Eaton  &-  Hurlbut,  Whiting, 
Crane,  and  other  good  paper  makers.  Prices  Always 
Right  and  according  to  quality. 

WE   SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR  WRITING. 
WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR   SCHOOL. 
POST-CARDS,   STATIONERY  AND  SUNDRIES. 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

THE  STORE  OF  QUALITY 

Skidmore  Drug  Company 


practice  in  the  store  to  enclose  the  ad.  in  school- 
books,  tablets,  and  stationery  that  were  sold.  The 
folder  created  quite  a  little  comment  among  customers 
of  the  store. 


You1^^ 
Doctor 


and  will  tdl  you  that    unless 

prmcription»  Arc  filled  wtth  the  uUnoal  ftdelity— w 
the  purest  and  fre&hesi  drug? — all  his  ability  to  ci 


TWm  va  Smm  •(  Our  SpKwUt 


hU 


Name  and  address  of  store 

here  in  bold  face  type 


What 

Makes\ 

aOooi 


Answer:— Enjoyment 


■  ■O  giye  you  satisfaction  a  cigar 

t  must  Ix  or  die  brjml  ihat  |.lt;.«s  ,o.ir 
taste— it  must  aUj  be  well  kept— jusi 
sufficiently  moist  to  burn  evenly  and  Irac- 
rantly  to  the  end — and  the  wrapper  must 
hold  neatly  and  smoke  clean.  Our  ciynrs 
arc  like  that  anil  we  carryall  the  best  brands. 


•  r«»c 


■  lM*«in  Mock  I 


Name  and  address  of  store 
here  in  bold  face  type 


BRING  YOUR  CiRl 


to  the  splendid  soda  fountain  at 

this  drug  store.  She  will  find  here  courteous 
he  mosi  delightful  drinks  in  town.   We 


I  btr—  brine  Imt  In  today  -  she 


Name  and  address  of  store 
here  in  bold  face  type 


Name  and  address  of  store 

here  in  bold  face  type 


Four  good  ads.  worth  borrowing  and  using. 
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"The  Prevention  of  Sexual  Diseases." 

Victor  C.  Vecki,  M.D.,  writes  in  this  small  volume 
with  great  frankness  of  the  venereal  peril  and  the 
vital  necessity  of  grappling  with  it  in  a  direct  and 
effective  manner.  Without  mincing  words  he  shqws 
the  vast  amount  of  suffering  of  a  thousand  kinds 
caused  by  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  the  great  difficulty 
of  curing  either  of  these  diseases,  the  mil'ions  of 
victims  infected  by  them,  and  the  remote  and  start- 
lingly  unexpected  manifestations  and  sequelae  in  nearly 
every  organ  of  the  body.  He  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic cannot  know  too  much  about  the  real  conditions, 
and  that  the  foolish  prudery  which  has  always  sur- 
rounded the  subject  must  be  abandoned  in  the  inter- 
ests of  human  life  and  health.  He  also  believes,  how- 
ever, that  even  a  full  knowledge  of  the  penalties  will 
not  suffice  to  quell  men's  passions,  and  he  argues 
strongly  for  public  segregation  and  the  most  rigid  of 
supervision.  Since  prostitution  cannot  be' wiped  out — 
since  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  years  directed  toward 
its  abolitiion  have  failed — he  declares  that  the  only 
sane  thing  to  do  is  to  cease  all  pretense  of  destruction 
and  resort  to  intelligent  regulation  instead. 

Incidentally  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  injecting 
into  this  impartial  epitome  of  Dr.  Vecki's  opinions  our 
■own  oft-expressed  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  terribly 
•serious  and  prolonged  character  of  these  venereal  dis- 
eases, no  druggist  should  for  an  instant  think  of  treat- 
ing them  or  should  have  for  sale  either  a  remedy  of 
Tiis  own  or  a  proprietary  mixture.  This  is  trifling  with 
human  life  in  a  criminal  manner.  In  these  days,  when 
we  know,  or  ought  to  know,  what  venereal  disease 
means,  we  should  send  every  case  of  syphilis  or  gon- 
orrhea at  once  to  a  specialist — and  the  best  one  avail- 
able at  that. 

"The  Prevention  of  Sexual  Diseases"  is  published 
by  the  Critic  and  Guide  Company,  12  Mt.  Morris  Park, 
West,  New  York  City.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
■$].oO,   postage   prepaid. 


Merck's  Manual. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  new, 
fourth,  edition  of  Merck's  Manual  is  now  ready  for 
•distribution.  This  little  pocket  book,  while  intended 
particularly  for  the  medical  profession,  has  much  to 
interest  the  pharmacist.  The  first  section  is  devoted 
to  materia  medica  and  embraces  all  those  drugs  and 
■chemicals  which  are  commonly  used  by  medical  prac- 
titioners. It  tells  the  properties,  doses  and  uses  of 
■different  substances.  The  second  part  is  given  up  to 
therapeutics.  It  summarizes  the  principal  means  of 
treatment  for  each  form  of  disease  and  comprises  many 
formulas  in  actual  use  by  physicians.  In  part  3  the 
various  drugs  are  classified  according  to  their  physio- 
logical action.  The  rest  of  the  Manual  is  of  a  mis- 
•celianeous    character   containing    useful    hints    and    re- 


minders of  every-day  applicability.  Among  other 
things  it  comprises  a  comprehensive  essay  on  poisoning 
and  its  treatment,  a  chapter  on  urinalysis,  and  an  un- 
usually exhaustive  dose  table  of  all  the  agents  official 
in  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the 
preparations  of  the  National  Formulary  and  other  rem- 
edies. 

Merck's  Manual  is  published  by  Merck  &  Co.  and 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  forwarding  charges  of  10 
cents  in  stamps  to  pharmacists  or  to  students  enrolled 
in  any  college  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 


A  New  Book  by  Frank  Farrington. 

"Store  Management  Complete"  is  the  latest  book  by 
Frank  Farrington.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Farrington 
has  developed  his  avocation  of  writing  for  the  trade 
papers  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  sold  his  retail 
drug  store  in  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  and  has  decided  to  limit 
himself  in  the  future  to  journalistic  and  book  work. 
The  present  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  have  been  appearing  in  a  number  of  trade  papers 
in  different  lines.  The  book  aims  to  cover  the  whole 
subject  of  merchandizing  in  a  brief  manner,  and  the 
different  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  store  arrangement, 
the  buying  of  goods,  the  store  policy,  the  management 
of  clerks,  leaks,  expenses,  thecredit  business,  the  giving 
of  premiums,  etc.,  etc.  The  book  contains  222  pages, 
is  bound  in  cloth,  costs  $1.00,  and  is  issued  by  the 
Byxbee  Publishing  Co.,  440  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 


History  of  the  Vegetable  Drugs  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Bulletin  No.  18,  Pharmacy  Series,  No.  4,  of  the 
Lloyd  Library  in  Cincinnati,  is  devoted  to  a  "history 
of  the  vegetable  drugs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States."  Some  of  the  historical  articles  in  the 
brochure  have  already  been  appearing  in  the  different 
pharmaceutical  journals  during  the  last  month  or  two, 
and  one  of  them,  devoted  to  Strophanthus,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  June.  The 
gathering  together  in  compact  form  of  this  historical 
data  will  make  the  book  of  great  value  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  a  feature  of  great  usefulness,  too,  is  the 
extended  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Secretarial  Celerity. 

For  several  years  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  in  his  capac- 
ity as  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, has  earned  a  reputation  for  promptness  in 
getting  out  the  proceedings  of  the  association.  This 
year,  however,  he  has  beaten  his  own  record.  The  Mo. 
Ph.  A.  adjourned  on  June  16.  Exactly  thirteen  days 
later,  on  June  29.  bound  copies  of  the  proceedings  were 
mailed  to  members  and  to  the  pharmaceutical  press. 
This  degree  of  promptness  is  quite  equal  to  that  shown 
by  the  monthly  pharmaceutical  journals — but  then,  you 
know,  Dr.  Whelpley  is  a  pharmaceutical  editor,  which 
is  sufficient  by  way  of  explanation. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  ScoviIvLK. 


lia 

I 


he  Leaven  of  Investigation. — 

German  chemists  say  that  glycerin  in  wines  is  not  a 
e  fermentation  product,  but  is  a  product   of  yeast 
etabolism. 

A  concentrated  lemon  juice  that  will  keep  is  pre- 
red  by  evaporating  the  fresh  juice  in  a  stream  of 
rbon  dioxide  and  under  reduced  pressure. 
Ferris  oleate,  prepared  from  Castile  soap  and  ferric 
oride.  will  dissolve  in  cod-liver  oil  and  give  a  pa- 
able  and  stable  ferrated  cod-liver  oil. 
E.  Jordis  defines  colloids  as  "pure  solid  substances 
which  as  a  result  of  their  surface  condition  show  pecu- 
liar chemical  effects.", 

VonBolton    thinks    that    diamonds    were    formed    in 
ture  by  the  action  of  metal  vapors,  such  as  iron  or 
agnesium.  on  carbon  dioxide.     He  has  made  micro- 
icopic   diamonds   by   the   action  of   mercury   vapor   on 
carbon. 

Stilson  says  that  rust  can  be  easily  removed  from 
iron  articles  if  they  are  first  soaked  in  a  strong  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide. 

An  Italian  chemist  says  that  commercial  ether  con- 
tains traces  of  an  oxidizing  body  which  can  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  agitating  with  freshly-precipitated 
(or  nascent)    ferrous  hydroxide. 

Cleanliness  Next  to  Tastiness. — 

D.  Gilmour  says  that  for  flavoring  dentifrices,  cassia 
oil  is  the  most  strongly  antiseptic  of  any,  but  that  it  is 
irritating  to  the  gums  and  liable  to  cause  inflammation, 
and  is  also  liable  to  discolor  the  teeth.  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon oil  is  better  in  the  latter  respects.  Clove  oil  comes 
next  in  antiseptic  value,  and  is  also  anesthetic  and  non- 
irritating.  Bay  oil  is  similar  to  clove  and  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  dental  flavorings.  Next  in  antiseptic 
value  comes  peppermint  oil,  then  eucalyptus  oil,  which 
is  a  better  antiseptic  than  eucalyptol.  Oil  of  thyme 
comes  next,  but  is  slightly  irritant.  Wintergreen  oil 
is  much  used,  and  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  the  others  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  Right  Weigh.— 

O.  Kuhn  says  that  in  a  series  of  ten  weighings  of  a 
porcelain  dish  within  a  month,  a  variation  of  0.58 
milligramme  in  weight  was  found,  but  when  the  weigh- 
ings were  corrected  to  vacuum  the  greatest  difference 
was  reduced  to  0.06  milligramme.  And  J.  J.  Manley 
says  that  all  balances  undergo  a  shift  in  the  resting 
point  with  changes  in  temperature,  even  if  the  balance 
be  uniformly  heated,  and  that  uniformity  in  weighing 
can  only  be  secured  when  the  balance  is  kept  uniform 
in  temperature,  and  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  be- 
tween loading  and  weighing  is  allowed. 

Another  Round  in  the  Sul-fite. — 

E.  Post  has  endeavored  to  learn  whether  sodium 
sulphite  has  any  more  injurious  action  on  the  system 
than   common    salts    in    general.     He   finds    that    when 


given  in  concentrated  form,  it  increases  thirst,  as  does 
common  salt,  but  if  water  be  given  freely  the  salt  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  injurious  effect.  It  was  given 
to  dogs  in  doses  of  more  than  2  ounces  pt  day,  and 
no  evidences  of  poisoning  or  injury  were  found,  even 
in  these  doses. 

Just  Naturally  Cussed. — 

H.  Sassen  says  that  he  cannot  find  any  difference  in 
the  action  of  natural  and  artificial  camphor,  in  tests 
upon  animals.  The  fatal  dose  for  cats  is  the  same 
for  each,  and  their  influence  upon  temperature  is  the 
same.  He  thinks  that  artificial  camphor  has  the  same 
medicinal  value  as  the  natural. 

About  Quinine. — 

A.  Graziani  says  that  repeated,  small  jJoses  of 
quinine,  continued  for  a  long  time,  tend  to  weaken  the 
system  and  make  it  more  susceptible  to  disease.  Ex- 
periments on  animals  showed  that  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  cholera,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  and  anthrax. 
The  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  altered,  nor  the 
phagocytes  decreased,  but  the  blood  serum  of  men 
showed  a  decreased  resistance  to  typhus  after  long 
dosing  with  quinine. 

A  Great  Big  Germicide! — 

Dr.  Koch  says  that  the  hippopotamus  is  the  best 
preventive  of  sleeping  sickness.  This  disease  is  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  fly  which  deposits  the  germ  in  the 
blood  of  its  victim,  and  so  causes  the  disease.  The  fly 
cannot  live  without  feeding  on  crocodile  blood,  and  the 
hippopotamus  destroys  the  crocodile  and  its  eggs. 
Hence  the  hippopotamus  destroys  the  sleeping-sickness 
germ.     See?    Hip!  Hip! 

To  Fold  a  Filter.— 

P.  E.  Raaschou  (excuse  me!)  says  that  with  a 
normal  funnel  of  60  degrees  the  filter  paper  should  be 
folded  at  an  angle  slightly  greater  than  90  degrees  and 
the  corner  of  the  inner  fold  cut  off  to  prevent  an  air 
channel  forming.  The  upper  portion  of  the  paper 
should  fit  the  funnel  closely,  and  the  tip  should  hang 
over  the  center  of  the  stem. 

What's  Not  So.— 

Professor  Power  says  that  leptandra  does  not  con- 
tain any  glucoside,  but  does  contain  an  intensely  bitter 
amorphous  product.  "Leptandrin"  contains  this  body. 
He  also  says  that  blue-flag  loses  all  of  its  physiological 
properties  by  drying,  and  the  dry  drug  is  medicinally 
inert. 

A  Lemon  for  Health — or  a  Knock? — 

G.  Zickgraf  says  that  limonine  is  much  superior  to 
oil  of  turpentine  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizer,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  take,  is  non-irritating  to  the  kidneys,  and  is  quite 
effective  in  reducing  secretions. 

Digest  This!— 

It  is  claimed  that  10  per  cent  of  glucose  or  15 
per  cent  of  maltose  entirely  prevents  the  action  of  dias- 
tase on  starch,  but  cane  sugar  has  no  effect.  Milk 
sugar  decreases  it  about  one-third.  Hence  milk  sugar 
is  not  a  suitable  diluent  for  diastase. 
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QUERIES 


In/onnation  is  <iiven  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  tnust  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  itt  the  BuLLK- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  tnust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4.) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


A  Horse  of  Anotlicr  Color. 

N.  A.  S.  wants  the  formula  of  a  black  and  a  blonde 
hair-dye  for  horses.  He  adds :  "I  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  ordinary  hair-dyes.  The  black  dyes  turn 
ihe  horse's  hair  to  a  red  color." 

The  most  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  a  dye  that  has 
been  used  on  human  hair.  It  should  be  tried  in  a  re- 
stricted and  experimental  way  first.  The  literature  at 
our  command  makes  no  mention  of  a  hair-dye  intended 
especially  for  horses. 

No.  1  Bottle. 

Pyrogallic    acid i^   draclim. 

Sodium     metasulphite 10  grains. 

Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

No.  2  Bottle. 

Silver  nitrate 1   scruple. 

S/trong  ammonia  water,   a  sufficient  quantity. 
Water  to  make 3  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  in  »/2  ounce  of  water,  add  ammonia 
iintil  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  make  up  to  2  ounces  with 
water. 

Two-bottle  hair-dyes  are  put  up  in  cases  to  hold  a 
one-ounce  bottle  (No.  1)  and  a  two-ounce  bottle  (No. 
2),  or  proportionately  larger  bottles  with  two  short- 
handled  tooth-brushes  of  black  and  white  bristle.  The 
directions  for  use  are  as  follows : 

•  Cleanse  the  hair  from  all  grease  by  washing  it  with 
warm  water  having  a  little  washing-soda  dissolved  in 
it,  and  dry  with  a  towel.  Next  pour  a  little  of  the 
fluid  No.  1  into  a  saucer  and  apply  with  the  white- 
haired  brush;  immediately  afterwards  use  No.  2  in  the 
same  way  with  the  black  brush,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  touching  the  skin.  Wipe  the  parts  round  the 
hair  receiving  the  dye  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  do  not 
wash  or  grease  the  hair  for  several  hours  after  its 
application.     It  is  preferable  to  apply  the  dye  at  night. 

The  more  silver  there  is  in  the  preparation,  the 
darker  the  dye  is. 

For  blonde  hair  silver  should  not  be  used,  but  the 
following  in  the  same  manner: 

No.  i_  Bottle. 

Potassium  permanganate J/^   drachm. 

Water    1  ounce. 

No.  2  Bottle. 

Sodium    hyposulphite 1    scruple. 

Water 1  ounce. 


suggested  to  us  by  our  pharmaceutical  advisers  after  a 
considerable  investigation : 

Beechwood  creosote 15  minims. 

Creosote  carbonate 2  minims. 

Terpin  hydrate .30  grains. 

Heroin    hydrochloride 5^  grains. 

Tartar  emetic 5  grains. 

Ammonium   chloride 60  grains. 

Sodium  glycerophosphate 120  grains. 

Granulated    sugar 2  ounces. 

Compound  spirit  of  orange 5  minims. 

Phosphoric  acid    (85%) 60  minims. 

Sugar,  color  yellow ^   grain  or  q.   s. 

Alcohol 2   ounces,    120  minims. 

Glycerin     4  ounces. 

Tokay    wine 8  ounces. 

Talc    sufficient. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1   pint. 

Calcium   glycerophosphate CO  grains. 

Dissolve  the  creosote,  creosote  carbonate,  spirit  of  orange, 
'  ^rpin  hydrate,  and  heroin  hydrochloride  in  the  alcohol  and  add 
tlie  glycerin.  Dissolve  the  remaining  substances  in  the  wine 
and  add  this  to  the  alcohol.  Add  water  sufficient  to  make  1 
pint.  Age  one  week  and  restore  any  alcohol  lost  by  evaporation; 
add  talc,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Looking  over  this  formula  several  facts  stand  out. 
In  the  first  place,  about  the  only  effective  agent  present 
is  the  heroin  hydrochloride,  though  this  is  aided  to 
some  extent  by  the  tartar  emetic.  Beechwood  creosote 
is  present  only  to  the  extent  of  15  minims,  and  the 
creosote  carbonate  only  2  minims  to  the  pint,  but  even 
these  small  quantities  give  a  pronounced  taste  and 
flavor.  A  pleasant-tasting  remedy  of  this  kind  con- 
taining not  more  than  25  per  cent  alcohol  cannot  be 
made  if  sufficient  beechwood  creosote  or  creosote  car- 
bonate is  included  to  be  therapeutically  valuable. 

Terpin  hydrate  is  present  in  too  small  a  quantity  to 
be  of  any  value.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  the  glycerophosphates. 


An    Excipient    Wanted. 
F.  X.  T.   asks  us  to  publish  the  following  prescrip- 
tion   and    to   give   the   proper   excipient    and    mode   of 
preparation : 


Elixir  of  Creosote  Carbonate. 
For    Several   Querists. — Having  recently    received   a 
number  of  requests  for  a  formula  of  a  compound  elixir 
of  creosote  carbonate  we  submit  the   following.     It  is 


Beechwood    creosote 4.0. 

Menthol   2.0. 

Mix  and    make   60   pills.      Direct  one   to   be   taken   after   each 
meal. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville  offers  the  following  sugges- 
tions :  Dissolve  the  menthol  in  the  creosote,  add 
three  grammes  of  spermaceti,  heat  until  the  latter  is 
dissolved,  then  chill.  When  the  mixture  has  set,  add 
enough  wheat  flour  to  make  a  stiffs  and  somewhat 
crumbly  mass;  then  mass  with  just  a  trace  of  mu- 
cilage of  tragacanth. 

Beeswax  is  often  used  for  mixtures  of  this  kind, 
but  it  makes  a  less  soluble  mass  and  one  which  does 
not  dissolve  or  soften  as  promptlj^  Spermaceti  has 
nearly  the  hardening  properties  of  wax,  but  gives  a 
mixture  which  melts  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Powdered  licorice  is  also  used  as  an  absorbent,  but 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  wheat  flour,  both  in  absorbing 
and  in  massing  properties.  If  the  flour  is  adjusted 
right  a  good  mass  can  be  made  without  the  use  of 
mucilage  of  tragacanth. 

Gelatin  is  sometimes  used  for  pills  of  this  char- 
acter. Thus — 51/^  parts  of  gelatin  and  2^  parts  of 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water  by  the  aid 
of  heat.     This  mixture  will  absorb  about  one  half  its 
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/eight  of  creosote  or  a  mixture  like  the  above,  and 
irill  "jelly"  when  cooled.  To  such  a  mass  add  enough 
iour  or  althaea  (preferably  the  latter)  to  make  a  mass. 
Jut  this  method  will  make  quite  as  large  a  pill  as  the 
}ne  first  given,  and  is  more  troublesome  for  single 
jerations. 


An  Incompatible  Eye  Lotion. 

J.  W.  submits  the  following  query :    "How  can  the 

jfollowiug  prescription   be  compounded   so  as   to   make 

presentable  preparation  for  an  eye  lotion :" 

Hydrastine   sulphate 5  grains. 

IJoric   acid    2   grains. 

.Sodium    borate 4   grains. 

Deodorized    tincture    of   opium ^    draclim. 

Distilled    water,   enough   to   make 1  ounce. 

^F.     Sig. :    A  few  drops  in  each  eye  three  times  daily. 

Bora.x  is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  precipitates  the 
kydrastine  as  free  alkaloid,  and  also  precipitates  the 
^Ikaloids  from  the  tincture  of  opium.  The  boric  acid 
present  is  not  sufficient  to   neutralize  the  alkalinity  of 

je  borax.     As  the  preparation  is  to  be  dropped  into 

le  eye,  it  should  be  filtered,  but  in  so  doing  nearly  all 
)f  the  hydrastine  is  removed.  The  physician's  atten- 
ion  should  be  called  to  this,  and  he  be  advised  to  in- 
Ifease  the  amount  of  acid,  or  decrease  the  borax,  or, 

?hat  is  better,  leave  out  the  latter  entirely.  Boric  acid 
|oes  not  give  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  hydrastine 

jlphate.  Or,  the  prescription  can  be  filled  by  adding 
ive  to  seven  drops   of  glycerin  directly  to  the  borax, 

lixing  well,  adding  part  of  the  water,  then  the  other 
Pngredients.  Water  precipitates  a  little  resinous  matter 
from  the  tincture. 


A  Tooth-wash. 

•  A.  G.   P.   remarks  that  he  had  tried  many  standard 

jrmulas    for   tooth-washes   printed    in   the   books   and 

irug  journals,   but  he  doesn't  find  one  that  gives  him 

rthat  pleasant  and  lasting  taste"  possessed  by  some  of 

lie  proprietary   articles. 

Prof.    W.    L.    Scoville    suggests    something    on    the 
sllowing  order : 

Thymol    30  grains. 

Menthol    30  grains. 

Oil  of  peppermint. 30  minims. 

Oil   of   birch 2  drachms. 

Oil   of   cinnamon 20  minims. 

Oil   of  eucalyptus 1  drachm. 

Alcohol 1  pint. 

This  is  a   more  .strongly  alcoholic  preparation  than 

lose    customarily    employed,    and    Professor    Scoville 

links   that   A.    G.    P.    has    been    trying    some    of    the 

published    formulas    which   are   more   weakly    alcoholic 

nature.     This  is  why,  perhaps,  the  taste  hasn't  been 

Jlifficiently  strong  and  lasting. 


A  Strange  Discoloration  in  Phcnacetine. 
N.  S.  writes  us  as  follows :  "I  would  be  much 
ivored  if  enlightened  on  the  cause  of  the  following: 
)ne  sample  of  phenacetine  gives  a  slight  blue  color- 
ation on  the  addition  of  rum,  which  intensifies  on 
landing,  whilst  another  sample  behaves  in  quite  a 
lifTerent   manner,   giving   the   usual   colorless    solution. 


Some  powders  of  No.  1,  my  first  stock,  were  returned 
by  a  customer  with  a  letter  bearing  a  complaint.  Which 
is  correct?" 

The  best  explanation  that  we  can  make  is  that  the 
specimen  No.  1  may  contain  a  trace  of  iron,  which 
would  react  with  the  tannin  in  the  rum  to  give  the 
color.  Iron  is  not  a  common  impurity  in  phenacetine, 
but  might  occur. 


Preserving  Fruit. 
C.  J.  li.  Co.  wants  a  formula  for  preserving  fruit. 
Add  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  sodium  benzoatc. 
Dissolve  the  preservative  in  water  and  add  the  solution 
to  the  fruit  pulp.  This  is  done  just  before  the  fruit  is 
removed  from  the  fire  and  after  it  has  been  boiled  with 
sugar.  The  hot  fruit  is  then  poured  into  heated  ster- 
ilized jars  and  sealed  hermetically.  Of  course,  the  pre- 
liminary operations  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
fruit.  Fill  the  containers  full.  In  heating  the  jars  put 
them  in  cold  water  and  raise  them  to  the  boiling  point. 


Film   Cement. 

W.  R.  B.  asks  us  to  publish  the  formula  of  a  film 
cement  for  non-inflammable  picture  films. 

The  following  formula  was  given  us  by  an  experi- 
enced photographer : 

Ether   2  ounces. 

Acetone     4  ounces. 

Take   a   strip   of   non-inflammable   film   about   8   inches   long, 
cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  dissolve  them  in  the  solution. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  a  very  good  cement  for  the 
reason  that  it  works  quickly. 


Tincture  of  Horseradish. 
G.  F.  S.  wants  a  formula  of  a  hair  preparation  con- 
taining  horseradish    root.     We   suggest   a   tincture   of 
horseradish  as  a  working  basis  of  such  a  compound : 

Horseradish  root,  freshly  grated. ..  .5  ounces  av. 

Alcohol    4  ounces  av. 

Diluted  alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Macerate  the  drug  with  the  alcohol  for  several  days,  agitat- 
ing twice  daily.  Then  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  allow  the  liquid 
to  drain,  and  pass  enough  diluted  alcohol  through  the  drug  to 
make  the  total  percolate  weigh  10  ounces  avoirdupois. 


Increasing  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Simple  Eli.vir. 
R.  B.  C.  wants  an  elixir  base  that  will  produce  a 
preparation  somewhat  heavier  than  simple  elixir  and 
of  a  slightly  greenish  color.  We  suggest  that  in  mak- 
ing his  simple  elixir  he  substitute  glycerin  for  some 
of  the  water  to  make  it  heavier.  The  elixir  can  then 
be  colored  with  chlorophyll  or  tincture  of  hemp-seed. 


Rat  Pastes. 
F.  J.  B. — Several  formulas  for  rat  pastes,  made 
with  and  without  phosphorus,  were  printed  on  page 
480  of  the  Bulletin  for  November,  1910,  and  we 
refer  you  to  that  rather  extensive  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
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ESSAYS  IN  BRIEF, 

By  Harry  B.  Mason. 

One  thing  at  a  time — and  that  the  necessary  thing ! 

A  cultivated  man  should  "know  something  about 
■everything,"  and  "everything  about  something." 

Make  no  resolves  of  what  you  will  not  do;  resolve 
what  you  zvill  do.  Let  your  philosophy  be  positive,  not 
negative. 

The  chief  value  of  books  is  to  give  us  a  larger 
capacity  to  understand  the  greatest  book  of  all — the 
Book  of  Life. 

Pride  without  courtesy  is  mere  egotism ;  dignity 
without  courtesy  is  mere  arrogance ;  and  yet  pride  and 
dignity  are  very  desirable  qualities. 

The  greatest  purpose  of  knowledge  is  to  give  us  an 
understanding  of  life,  and  the  highest  function  of  the 
past  is  to  teach  us  the  present. 

Learning  harnessed  with  action :  this  is  the  ideal 
combination.  Each  without  the  other  is  incomplete ; 
together  they  mean  power,  success,  efficiency. 

The  men  who  are  born  and  reared  close  to  Nature's 
heart  are  the  men  of  power;  and  it  is  the  country 
boys  who  become  the  most  successful  men  in  our  great 
cities. 

Freshness  of  view  and  initiative  come  only  to  the 
rested  brain,  and  to  the  man  who  periodically  gets 
away  from  his  business  and  looks  at  it  objectively  from 
a  distance. 

Do  the  important  thing  first,  and  let  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  thing  wait  upon  it — this  wise  rule  of 
action,  like  every  other,  should  be  applied  with  wisdom 
and  modified  in  accordance  with  one's  environment. 

I  take  it  that  success,  however  we  define  it,  depends 
upon  the  harmony  with  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to 
our  environment  and  make  it  minister  to  our  pleasure, 
our  profit,  and  our  well-being  and  well-doing  gener- 
ally. 

That  legislation  is  ineffective,  and  may  even  be 
harmful,  which  does  not  hold  itself  backward  to  keep 
pace  with  the  evolution  of  public  sentiment,  and  which 
does  not  secure  its  strength  from  an  enlightened  public 
support. 

Pretty  much  everything  depends  upon  making  up 
one's  mind  to  follow  a  certain  course  of  action;  and 
most  things  are  left  undone,  not  from  lack  of  time  or 
capacity,  but  from  the  absence  of  a  determination  to 
achieve  them. 

Education  in  the  broad  sense  is  the  basis  of  the  social 
structure.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  in  the  progress  of 
any  race,  any  nation,  any  calling,  any  individual.  To 
build  the  house  upon  anyhing  else  is  to  build  it  upon 
the  sand. 

Strength  comes  largely  from  opposition.  The  things 
which  develop  character  and  power  are  not  coddling, 
wealth  of  opportunity,  nor  the  education  of  the  schools. 
Trials,  difficulties,  obstacles — these  are  the  forces  which 
make  for  greatness. 

Knowledge  is  made  up  of  the  essential  and  the  un- 


essential. The  essential  should  be  remembered;  the  un- 
essential should  be  forgotten.  And  the  mind  that 
performs  this  sifting  process  with  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion is  the  mind  that  attains  the  greatest  power. 

The  highest  need  for  reading  is  not  that  we  shall 
store  our  minds  with  information,  but  that  we  shall 
come  in  contact  with  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
which  will  develop  our  faculties,  widen  our  vision,  train 
our  judgment,  increase  our  wisdom,  and  enhance  our 
mental  grasp  and  resource. 

The  secret  of  a  man's  success  is  in  the  man  himself. 
The  particular  methods  he  uses  of  course  assist  him  in 
reaching  his  goal,  but  different  men  are  guided  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  no  course  of  action  is  worth  a 
picayune  unless  a  man  of  strength  stands  behind  it  and 
electrifies  it  by  his  determination. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  world  who  know  how  to 
use  their  time  to  good  advantage.  They  waste  precious 
minutes  and  hours  without  knowing  it,  and  their  fa- 
miliar remark  is,  when  asked  why  they  did  not  perform 
this  duty  or  that,  "I  haven't  time  for  it ;  I  am  too  busy." 
They  do  have  the  time,  but  they  don't  know  how  to 
use  it. 

Determine  to  succeed  and  you  WILL  succeed.  Once 
make  up  your  mind,  and  keep  it  made  up,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  hold  you  back.  DETERMINATION  is 
the  word — this  is  the  only  "secret  of  success" — this  is 
the  philosopher's  stone — this  is  the  thing  which  will 
push  and  drive  you  uphill  and  through  obstacles  and 
over  defeats. 

Far  from  being  a  reason  why  a  man  should  be  kept 
down,  obstacles,  indeed,  supply  a  reason  why  we  should 
succeed — that  is,  if  he  has  the  latent  possibility  of  suc- 
cess in  him.  Put  obstacles  in  a  man's  way  and  he  has 
to  overcome  them ;  and  in  overcoming  them  he  develops 
a  strength  and  a  resource  which  are  his  very  best  equip- 
ment in  the  race  for  success. 

Stern  self-denial,  determined  effort,  the  constant  put- 
ting forth  of  one's  best  powers ;  simplicity,  virtue,  toil, 
struggle — these  are  the  elements  of  success,  for  the 
individual  no  less  than  for  the  nation.  And  the  individ- 
ual or  the  nation  which  forgets  or  ignores  this  truth 
must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty.  There  is  no  alternative. 
Royal  roads  to  achievement,  like  those  to  learning,  can 
end  only  in  disaster. 

When  we  have  come  to  know  perfectly  that  to  kick 
against  the  pricks  is  not  only  useless,  but  is  wasteful  of 
time  and  energy  that  should  be  husbanded  and  used  to 
better  advantage,  and  when  we  have  been  brought  to 
realize  that  we  must  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
battle  of  life  is  already  half  won.  To  bring  ourselves 
to  this  realization  is  then  our  first  duty;  and  the  rest 
shall  follow  in  due  time.' 

Habit — and  by  habit  I  mean  the  combined  results  of 
custom,  inclination  and  nature,  hardened  through  long 
and  constant  usage  into  definite  characteristics — habit  is 
the  strongest  motive  power  in  our  lives.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  things  we  do  spring  unconsciously  and  inevit- 
ably" from  habits  of  mind  and  body.  How  essential  is  it 
to  our  success  and  happiness,  then,  that  we  form  habits 
which  will  lead  us  naturally  to  do  the  wise,  the  good, 
and  the  right  thing ! 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


BUCKING 
THE    TRUST. 


C.  M.  Rawlins,  a  graduate 
of  the  department  of  phar- 
macy of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  been  in  business  in  Cleveland  for 
fourteen  years.  His  cigar  sales  are  said  to 
amount  to  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  but 
none  of  his  brands  are  trust  made.  In  fact 
Mr.  Rawlins  has  always  had  a  marked  indis- 
position to  such  goods. 

Imagine  Mr.  Ravvlins's  feelings,  then,  when 
he  came  down  to  work  one  morning  to  see  a 
sign  near  his  drug  store :  "This  room  will  be 
occupied  by  a  United  Cigar  Store.  Wait  for 
our  opening.  A  present  for  every  one."  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  fight  and  RawHns  was 
not  the  man  to  evade  it.  He  wrote  a  letter 
of  protest  to  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Denman, 
who  said  it  looked  like  a  restraint  of  trade  to 


close  the  proposed  store.  Rawlins  then  went 
to  his  attorney,  who  told  him  to  forget  the 
trust.  Still  not  discouraged  Rawlins  laid  his 
case  before  Attorney-General  Wickersham. 
He  promised  an  investigation.  Shortly  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Denman,  who  was  evi- 
dently cooperating  with  Wickersham  in  favor 
of  the  druggist.  Finally  through  Mr.  Raw- 
lins's initiative,  it  is  alleged,  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company  was  adjudged  to  be  a  part 
of  the  tobacco  trust  and  enjoined  from  ex- 
tending its  operations  or  making  further  con- 
tracts with  the  parent  company.  This  deci- 
sion was  in  Rawlins's  favor.  The  proposed 
trust  store  at  E.  55th  Street  disappeared. 
Rawlins  had  won  out.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision,  no  new  establishments  will  be  opened 
by  the  United  Cigar  Co.  until  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months  given  by  the  court  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  trust.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  has  forbidden  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  from  enlarging  its  own  business  or 
that  of  its  subsidiaries  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion ordered  by  the  court  has  gone  into  effect. 
Mr.  Rawlins  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  see 
this  point,  and  realized  that  under  the  decision 
the  Trust  was  constrained  from  opening  any 
new  stores.  There  was  little  litigation  in- 
volved, as  the  counsel  of  the  United  Cigar  Co. 
accepted  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice without  contention.  This  department  had 
made  it  plain  to  the  Trust  that  if  it  persisted 
in  its  attempt  to  open  new  stores,  the  govern- 
ment would  apply  to  the  courts  for  an  injunc- 
tion that  would  check  all  further  expansion. 


He       * 


OPPOSING  THE 
SHERLEY  BILL. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association  the 
members  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  Sherley 
Bill.  Other  States  are  showing  the  same  ani- 
madversion to  the  measure.  A  protest  against 
the  Sherley  stamp  tax  bill  was  ordered  sent 
to  all  the  Maryland  representatives  in  Congress. 
The  New  York   State   Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
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elation  also  went  on  record  against  the  stamp 
tax  on  proprietary  remedies.  It  will  mean 
jnst  so  much  money  exacted  from  the  phar- 
macist. It  must  come  out  of  his  pockets  be- 
cause it  will  be  impossible  on  practical  grounds 
to  increase  the  retail  price  of  proprietaries 
proportionately  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  To 
pass  resolutions  in  the  State  meetings  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Sherley  Bill  is  insufficient. 
Personal  appeal  to  the  congressman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  will  do  more  to 
kill  the  bill  than  will  the  more  formal  motions 
of  the  pharmaceutical  bodies.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  cannot  always  tell  what  in- 
terests are  behind  a  convention  to  prevent  a 
tax  of  this  character,  but  they  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  any  argument  that  the  individual  drug- 
gist may  advance  against  the  bill.  The  State 
associations  are  therefore  doing  their  utmost 
to  kill  the  Sherley  Bill  not  only  in  convention 
assembled,  but  they  are  urging  their  constit- 
uent members  to  use  their  personal  influence 
with  those  in  power. 


The  Turley  Bill  fathered  by 
^™*:T,5^i^.J»'*    the  New   York   World  and 

THE       WOKLu. 

fought  by  the  druggists  ev- 
erywhere met  a  peaceful  death  finally  at  the 
hands  of  the  New  York  legislature,  as  was 
reported  some  time  ago. 

The  IVorld  is  to  be  forgiven  for  its  receilt 
attack  on  pharmacy.  In  this  age  sensational- 
ism is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  press. 
The  penny  sheet  champions  of  the  people's 
rights  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  scandal 
to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  blase  readers.  And 
if  the  current  supply  of  human  depravity  is 
insufficient  to  furnish  material  for  extra  edi^ 
tions,  events  in  pharmacy  must  be  pressed  into 
service.  Druggists  •  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  papers  that  excite  mobs  to  vio- 
lence, pit  class  against  class,  stir  up  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  invade  the  sanctity  and 
privacy  of  homes,  particularly  of  the  upper 
classes,  for  facts  better  left  unsaid  but  none 
the  less  stimulating  to  the  jaded  curiosity  of 
the  paper-buying  public,  should  enter  even  the 
quiet  drug  store  in  quest  of  news.  Not  a  few 
druggists  are  on  the  qui  vive  lest  the  recent 
startling  revelations  of  certain  newspapers  be 
the  beginning  of  a  national  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  press  to  extract  sensational  themes 
from    the   conduct   of   the   pharmacist.     The 


newspapers  no  doubt  have  a  grievance  against 
pharmacists  of  this  country  because  they  fur- 
nish very  little  of  the  sensational  material  that 
feed  columns  of  penny  papers  and  swell  their 
circulation.  You  never  hear  of  a  druggist 
setting  fire  to  his  store.  You  never  read  of  a 
murder  with  all  its  interesting  side-lights  in 
which  a  druggist  participated  unless  in  the 
person  of  the  victim.  You  never  hear  of  a 
druggist's  daughter  eloping  with  a  chauffeur. 
A  group  of  drug  clerks  have  never  been 
known  to  hire  an  automobile  and  go  out  on  a 
wild  and  hilarious  joy  ride  only  to  end  up  by 
winding  the  car  around  a  lamp-post.  And  as 
for  a  divorce  or  a  juicy  family  scandal,  such 
a  thing  is  unheard  of  in  drugdom.  So  con- 
sidering the  virtue  and  rectitude  of  American 
pharmacists,  the  newspapers  have  reason  to 
feel  that  the  druggists  of  this  country  have 
never  furnished  their  share  of  news  for  the 
glaring  headlines  and  sensational  columns  of 
the  leading  dailies. 

Let  every  druggists  look  to  his  shop  and 
make  sure  that  everything  is  above  reproach. 
The  reporter  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
pharmacy  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  seek 
material  for  the  press. 


MORE  CONVIC- 
TIONS. 


An  amusing  feature  of  re- 
cent news  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  some  time  after 
the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  therapeutic 
claims  not  to  be  involved  in  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent 
out  a  grist  of  judgments  recorded  against  a 
considerable  number  of  patent  medicine  man- 
ufacturers whose  offense  was  that  they  had 
made  exaggerated  curative  claims  for  their 
products.  These  judgments  were  all  rendered, 
of  course,  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  they  were  not  published 
until  afterwards.  One  of  the  cases  was  a 
libel  suit  against  a  number  of  packages  of  an 
aphrodisiac  manufactured  by  a  concern  which 
called  itself  by  the  very  appropriate  title  of 
"The  Sporty  Days  Invigorator  Co."  The 
government  held  that  the  product  was  mis- 
branded  in  that  it  had  no  aphrodisiac  proper- 
ties, was  not  a  cure  for  disease,  and  had  none 
of  the  virtues  claimed  for  it  on  the  label. 
The  manufacturers  pleaded  guilty  and  judg- 
ment was  therefore  filed  against  them  by  the 
court. 
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[In  another  case,  however,  the  defendant 
faniifacturer  fought  the  contention  of  the 
government  and  won  out.  This  was  a  Hbel 
filed  against  some  packages  of  Buffalo  Lithia 
Water.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturer  and  based  it  largely  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Johnson 
cancer  case.  The  court  held  that  there  was 
no  standard  for  lithia  water  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia; that  no  curative  claims  were  made  for 
the  product  on  the  package;  and  that  if  they 
had  been  made  they  could  not  be  reached 
through  the  food  and  drugs  act. 


Soda  dispensers  all  over  the 
^^^ii^uETRon.^^  country  may  be  interested  in 
a  movement  among  the  drug* 
stores  in  Detroit  to  make  ten  cents  the  regular 
price  of  ice-cream  soda  in  this  city.  Five  cents 
was  the  charge  until  recently  when  several 
fountain  owners  got  together  and  agitated  a 
movement  to  raise  the  price  to  ten  cents. 
Everybody  is  falling  into  line.  A  few  candy 
stores  are  still  selling  five-cent  ice-cream 
sodas,  but  the  beverages  are  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  quality  that  is  dispensed  at  drug-store 
fountains. 

As  for  the  people,  they  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  meet  the  raise  in  price.  Certainly  they 
ought  to  be.  A  sundae  brings  ten  cents,  but 
the  price  of  the  material  that  enters  into  a 
sundae  hardly  exceeds  that  of  an  ice-cream 
soda.  And  if  people  are  willing  to  pay  ten 
cents  for  the  one,  they  should  be  equally  will- 
ing to  give  as  much  for  the  other.  In  most 
of  the  largest  cities  ice-cream  sodas  cost  ten 
cents,  and  this  should  be  the  universal  price. 
In  Detroit  several  druggists  have  put  up  signs 
reading:  'Tee-cream  sodas,  10  cents." 

This  saves  any  further  explanation.  People 
see  when  they  sit  down  at  the  fountain  that 
the  beverage  costs  two  nickels,  which  prevents 
any  altercation_  after  the  soda  has  been  dis- 
pensed. 


MEETING  OF       At  thc  Tccent  meeting  of  the 
AMERICAN  cHEMi.  American  Chemical  Society 

CAL  SOCIETY.         -ti-  i-         ,        ,-.... 

m  Indianapolis,  the  Division 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  had  three  most 
interesting  sessions  with  an  attendance  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  members  and  visitors.  B.  L. 
Murray,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  w^as  the  presiding 


officer,  and  in  his  remarks  at  the  first  session 
congratulated  the  division  on  having  doubled 
its  membership  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  present  membership  being  over  150.  A 
paper  on  Pharmacopceial  Revision  by  Prof. 
Joseph  P.  Remington  induced  a  very  interest- 
ing general  discussion  on  pharmacopceial  mat- 
"ters.  A  luncheon  was  then  served  to  the 
members  and  visiting  ladies  at  which  a'  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  pharmaceutical 
men  of  the  country  were  speakers.  Every 
one  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  agreed  that 
the  division  had  become  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  pharmaceutical  progress.  The  next 
meeting  \\\\\  be  held  in  Washington  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
have  the  support  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  development  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
*     *     * 

PROMINENT        Last  iiiouth  members  of  the 
CHICAGO  PHAR.     c.    V.    D.    A.    buricd    their 

MACIST   DEAD.  11,  1  . 

oldest  charter  member,  An- 
ton Hottinger.  The  funeral  at  the  house  and 
church  was  in  charge  of  a  clergyman.  At  the 
open  grave,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  de- 
ceased and  family,  the  services  were  under 
the  auspices  of  the  C.  V.  D.  A.  Among 
those  present  was  Otto  G.  Hottinger,  son  of 
the  deceased,  himself  an  active  member  of  the 
C.  V.  D.  A.  President  I.  N.  Jamieson  con- 
ducted the  exercises,  and  called  on  Honorary 
President  O.  F.  Fuller,  who  made  a  brief  but 
very  impressive  address.  At  the  request  of 
the  family  W.  Bodemann  closed  the  services 
in  German.  As  he  stepped  to  the  grave,  he 
dropped  into  it  a  red  carnation,  the  official 
flow'er  of  the  C.  V.  D.  A.  The  members  of 
the  organization,  who  were  all  pallbearers, 
then  came  forward,  and  after  the  custom  of 
their  association,  paid  this  last  tribute  of 
friendship  and  respect  to  their  dear  old  com- 
rade. 


Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  true 

sopSfs«cAT*ioNS.  "^^P^^  s"g^^  there  have  been 
attempts  to  compound  a  sub- 
stitute, and  some  of  the  artificial  maple  flavors 
on  the  market  are  very  successful.  But  the 
label  must  be  free  from  any  falsity  or  equivo- 
cation. The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  examining  maple  syrups  on  the  market, 
w^ith    the    result    that    several    manufacturers 
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have  been  convicted  of  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding. In  some  instances  there  was  50 
per  cent  of  cane-sugar  present  in  supposedly 
pure  maple  sap.  Several  hundred  cases  of 
maple  syrup  were  seized,  condemned,  and  sold 
at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 

government. 

*     *     * 

The  Committee  on  Scholar- 
scHOLARSHiPS.  ships  of  the  New  York  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association 
is  doing  excellent  work.  It  reported  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  that 
three  scholarships  had  been  secured  last  year 
and  that  four  would  be  available  this  year. 
These  four  will  be  given  by  John  L.  Thomp- 
son &  Sons,  Samuel  E,  Bradt,  the  Kings 
County  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy.  In  the  meantime  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Association  has  voted  to  con- 
tinue its  scholarship  in  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy.  We  recall,  too,  that  the 
New  Jersey  and  Texas  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciations maintain  scholarships,  and  possibly 
there  are  others.  The  idea  is  commendable 
in  every  respect. 


rendered  May  29,  and  the  company  was  given 
until  December  29  to  carry  it  out.  Some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
There  are  $103,220,100  worth  of  outstanding 
bonds.  The  preferred  stock  amounts  to 
$78,689,100;  the  common  stock  $42,242,400. 
What  an  enormous  undertaking  must  be  the 
readjustment  of  such  a  large  combination 
whose  securities  are  distributed  all  over  the 
^vorld!  *     *     ♦ 

The  druggists  of  this  coun- 
pofxs^TUATioN.  try  have  been  much  con- 
cerned over  the  parcels  post 
question.  They  appear  to  be  divided  on  the 
subject.  Some  States  are  favoring  parcels 
post,  others  oppose  it.  From  present  indica- 
tions there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  country 
plunging  bodily  into  the  new  system.  Con- 
gress is  showing  a  desire  to  try  it  out  experi- 
mentally first.  Bills  are  up  for  consideration 
that  do  not  look  for  an  establishment  of  a 
complete  parcels  post,  the  idea  being  to  try  it 
out  in  a  restricted  way  first.  The  sudden 
adoption  of  a  parcels  post  without  due  limita- 
tions represents  a  radical  move  that  Congress 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  make. 


NEW  DEAN  FOR      The    Cleveland    School    of 
THE  CLEVELAND     Pharmacy  has  been  fortunate 

SCHOOL.  ^  T-.  T-»       XT 

to  procure  as  Dean  Dr.  Nor- 
man A.  Dubois,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  Dr. 
Dubois's  wide  experience  and  efficient  work 
in  several  of  the  leading  seats  of  learning  in 
this  country,  including  Brown,  Syracuse  and 
New  York  Universities,  renders  him  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  His  teaching  has  extended  not  only 
along  lines  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and 
physics,  but  also  along  the  most  advanced 
branches  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Dubois  is  one  of 
the  best  selections  possible  and  has  been  elect- 
ed to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  school 
work. 

^  H!  5|« 

REORGANIZING      The    officcrs    and    attorneys 
THE  AMERICAN      of    the    American    Tobacco 

TOBACCO  CO.  ^  r      ,-  1 

Co.  are  periectmg  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ordering  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Trust  in  harmony  with  the  law. 
The  decision  ordering  this  readjustment  was 


The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ice^cIeam  ISTneI.  t^re  appears  to  be  conduct- 

ing  a  systematic  campaign 
of  prosecution  against  manufacturers  of  bo- 
rated  ice-cream  cones.  .  It  has  seized  upon 
crate  after  crate  of  the  goods  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  samples  being  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Where  the  findings  of 
the  analyst  revealed  boric  acid  the  product 
was  condemned  as  injurious  and  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  The  cones  preserved  with  the  deleterious 
boric  acid  were  seized  and  destroyed.  In 
some  instances  fines  were  imposed  on  the  man- 
ufacturers. *     *     * 

The  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  voted  to  employ  a  State  canvasser 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  new  members  and 
of  developing  interest  generally  in  the  work 
of  the  organization.  The  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation employed  a  canvasser  for  two  or  three 
months  last  year,  and  the  net  results  were  that 
over  400  new  members  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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STIMULANT   RATHER   THAN   A   DEPRES- 
SANT. 

lA  year  or  two  ago.  when  there  was  a  siid- 
"den  growth  in  the  chain-store  movement  in 
the  East,  more  or  less  fear  was  exhibited  that 
the  situation  w^oiild  iihimately  bear  hard  upon 
the  small  individual  druggist.  We  argued 
at  the  time  that  these  fears  were  without 
much  foundation  in  fact,  and  we  have  been 
pleased  to  see  that  a  saner  view  of  the  con- 
ditions is  gradually  being  taken. 

The  subject  was  interestingly  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting  this  summer  of  the  New 
York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  C. 
A.  Drefs  of  Buffalo  read  a  paper  of  which 
the  thesis  was  that  the  chain-store  system 
could  never  take  away  from  the  retail  drug- 
gist the  personality  he  chose  to  exert.  If 
good  business  methods  w'ere  followed,  and 
professional  pharmacy  practiced,  the  outlook 
for  the  druggist  would  not  be  darkened,  and 
Mr.  Drefs  believed  that  there  was  just  as 
much  money  to  be  made  in  the  drug  business 
as  there  ever  was. 

The  resulting  discussion  was  of  course 
somewhat  varied  in  character,  but  on  the 
whole  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  apparent- 
ly in  support  Mr.  Drefs's  contentions.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Anderson  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  individual  pharmacist  could  save  himself 
by  more  attention  to  the  professional  aspect 
of  his  business,  and  he  spoke  warmly  of  the 
importance  in  this  connection  of  propaganda 
efforts  with  physicians.  Others  seemed  to 
feel,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  enough 
to  cultivate  professionalism  alone,  but  that 
the  druggist  must  compete  in  every  particular 
with  the  chain-stores  and  the  big  down-town 
establishments.  Every  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness must  be  developed  aggressively,  and  if 
this  were  done  there  need  be  no  fear  of  com- 
petition from  any  source  whatsoever. 

Thomas  Stoddart,  of  Buffalo,  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  he  declared  pungent- 
ly  that  the  chain-store  would  prove  to  be  "a 
stimulant  rather  than  a  depressant  to  the  re- 
tail druggist,"  for  it  would  show  him  the 
necessity  of  greater  hustling  and  would  de- 
velop him  into  a  shrewder  business  man  and 


a  better  pharmacist.  This  indeed  has  been 
the  history  of  commercial  success  in  the 
United  States  from  colonial  times  onward. 
New  competition,  larger  enterprises,  better 
methods  have  always  acted  as  tonics,  and 
have  stirred  American  business  men  on  to 
greater  and  greater  efforts. 


THE  GRADUATION  PREREQUISITE 
MOVEMENT. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  enactment  of 
legislation  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  graduation  prerequisite  is  going  to  be 
a  matter  of  slow  growth.  Five  or  six  years 
ago,  when  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and 
when  the  territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  came  along  soon  afterwards, 
it  was  thought  by  some  pharmacists  that  the 
movement  would  spread  with  more  or  less 
rapidity.  Before  any  new  era  of  this  kind 
can  be  ushered  in,  however,  public  sentiment 
— in  the  present  case  pharmaceutical  senti- 
ment— must  be  developed  in  favor  of  it,  and 
this  truth  is  being  evidenced  every  year  as 
one  effort  after  another  is  made  to  enact  grad- 
uation prerequisite  laws. 

We  have  already  reported  in  the  Bulletin 
that  during  the  last  winter  prerequisite  bills 
failed  in  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Califor- 
nia and  Washington.  The  winter  before  other 
measures  likewise  failed  in  the  legislatures  of 
Michigan  and  one  or  two  other  States.  In 
practically  every  instance  success  was  un- 
realized because  too  little  support  had  been 
developed.  Public  sentiment  had  not  yet  be- 
come strong  enough.  The  pharmacists  in  all 
of  these  States,  however,  are  still  discussing 
the  question,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  graduation  prerequi- 
site will  continue.  In  most  of  the  States 
where  legislation  has  already  been  attempted 
the  State  associations  have  decided  this  sum- 
mer to  continue  the  fight. 

The  proposition  has  been  up  in  New  Jersey 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  apparently 
brought  to  a  head  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  association.  Last  year  the 
association  instructed  its  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation to  prepare  a  pharmacy  bill  providing 
among  other  things  that  candidates  for  regis- 
tration as  proprietors  must  have  graduated 
from  recognized  colleges  of  pharmacy.     This 
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year,  when  the  committee  reported,  it  present- 
ed a  bill  containing  the  graduation  feature, 
but  with  the  modification  that  registered  assist- 
ants having  had  three  years'  experience  before 
registration  might,  after  three  years  of  addi- 
tional experience  in  New  Jersey  itself,  come 
up  for  examination  as  registered  pharmacists. 
A  motion  to  strike  out  this  qualification  pre- 
cipitated a  hot  debate,  but  the  motion  was 
finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  something  like  44 
to  26.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  will 
introduce  the  measure  at  the  next  session  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  the  bill  will  conse- 
quently call  for  the  graduation  prerequisite  in 
its  pure  form  without  modification  or  qualifi- 
cation. 

Since  the  failure  of  a  graduation  prerequi- 
site measure  in  the  Michigan  legislature  two 
or  three  years  ago,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
doubt  that  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  were 
in  favor  of  such  a  bill.  In  order  to  settle 
the  question  the  State  Association  last  year 
decided  to  take  a  vote  by  mail.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  voting  papers  were  sent  out  in  reports 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  appar- 
ently many  druggists  failed  to  find  or  see 
them.  As  a  consequence  only  261  druggists 
voted,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  possibly  considerable 
significance  that  200  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  prerequisite  legislation,  whereas  only 
01  voted  against  it.  If  this  accurately  repre- 
sents the  proportion  of  sentiment  for  and 
against  the  movement,  it  would  seem  that  suc- 
cess is  not  far  distant. 

We  may  say  in  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
sentiment  against  the  graduation  prerequisite 
is  based  upon  a  misconception.  Many  drug- 
gists apparently  think  that  clerks  will  be  in- 
volved as  well  as  proprietors,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  consequent  difficulty  in  getting  as- 
sistants. On  the  contrary,  however,  every 
graduation  prerequisite  bill,  so  far  as  we  re- 
call, would  have  made  graduation  compulsory 
only  in  the  case  of  registered  pharmacists,  or 
in  other  words  proprietors.  Assistant  phar- 
macists are  not  brought  within  the  scope  of 
such  legislation  at  all,  so  that  a  clerk  may 
still  continue  as  such  without  going  through 
a  college  of  pharmacy.  Furthermore,  even. if 
this  were  not  so,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  imposition  of  compulsory  gradua- 
tion would  not  increase  instead  of  decrease 
the  clerk  supply  by  making  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  more  attractive  to  the  right  kind 


of  young  men.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  too, 
that  no  graduation  prerequisite  law  would  be 
retroactive.  It  would  not  affect  men  who 
are  now  registered,  and  would  only  apply  to 
board-of -pharmacy  candidates  of  the  future. 


THE  ELEMENTS   OF  A   REPUTATION. 

J.  Leon  Lascoff,  a  pharmacist  well-known  in 
New  York  State  for  his  professional  and 
scientific  activities  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  read  a  paper  at  this  year's  meet- 
ing of  the  State, Association  outlining  the  "es- 
sentials of  a  reputable  pharmacist."  Mr.  Las- 
coff gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  the  last 
analysis  reputation  must  determine  the  phar- 
macist's success.  Such  aids  as  capital,  loca- 
tion and  the  like  were  quite  in  vain  unless 
backed  up  and  supplemented  by  this  funda- 
mental requisite. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  reputation  for  the 
pharmacist  were  declared  by  Mr.  Lascoff  to  be 
ten  in  number: 

1.  Making  proper  window  displays. 

2.  Practicing  sanitation  in  store  and  pre- 
scription room. 

3.  Close  attention  to  and  personal  super- 
vision of  the  store. 

4.  Proper  advertising  to  physicians  on  new 
preparations  and  drugs. 

5.  Honest  advertising. 

6.  Buying  only  the  best  drugs  and  chemicals 
in  the  market. 

7.  Courtesy  and  amiability  to  customers. 

8.  Avoiding  the  "just  as  good"  habit,  and 
misrepresentation. 

9.  A  checking  system  in  the  prescription  de- 
partment. 

10.  The  proper  standardization  of  drugs, 
chemicals  and  preparations. 

These  ten  suggestions  are  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  experience,  and  Mr.  Lascoff  declared 
that  he  had  time  and  again  had  their  impor- 
tance forced  home  to  him  when  dealing  with 
clerks,  and  more  recently  when  examining  can- 
didates for  registration  by  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. That  Mr.  Lascoff  is  himself  qualified 
to  give  advice  in  these  particulars  is  somewhat 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  dispensed 
236,000  prescriptions  within  relatively  few 
years'  experience  as  a  proprietor.  One  of  his 
pharmaceutical  window  displays  was  repro- 
duced in  last  month's  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  was  unusually  attractive. 
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Dr.  J.  D.  Hnmphrey. 

The  Alabama  leader  and  N.  A.  R.  D.  man  in  his  R61e  as  Mediator  between  Pharmacists  and  Physicians. 
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Some  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Members  at  the  Bostoo  Meeting  Lost  Month. 


THE  BOSTON  MEETING  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

Eloquent  Address  of  Dr.  Solomon   Solts*Cohen    the    Feature  of  the  Week — James  H.  Beal 

Elected  General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Proposed  "Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A." 

— The  Colleges  Decide  to  have  Themselves  Investigated — A  Federation  with 

the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Proposed— The  N.  F.  Nearly  Ready  for  the  Printer— A 

National  Conference  on  Legislation  to  be  Called — Denver 

Selected  for  Next  Year. 


The  Boston  meeting  last  month  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  interesting  and  profit- 
able on  the  whole,  although  it  failed  to  develop  any- 
thing remarkable  or  sensational.  Perhaps  the  most 
delightful  feature  of  the  week  was  an  extemporaneous 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Solomon  Solis-Cohen  of  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  Relationship  of  the  U.  S.  P.  to  the 
Physician.      Dr.    Cohen's    speech   of   thirty   minutes   or 


The  Hotel  Vendome,  where  the  convention  was  held,  and  where 
most  of  the  members  were  quartered. 

more  was  a  model  of  clear  thinking,  happy  phrasing, 
and  convincing  logic.  As  everybody  knows,  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  very  important  Sub-committee  on  Scope  of 
the  U.  S.  P.,  and  it  has  been  the  duty  of  his  committee 
during  the  last  year  to  decide  what  articles  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  next  revision,  and  what  shall  be  deleted 
therefrom.  Decisions  have  now  been  reached  in  all 
except  a  few  cases,  and  the  two  lists  of  admissions  and 
deletions  will  be  found  printed  elsewhere  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  articles  to  be  included 
in  the  next  U.  S.  P.  are  now  ready  for  detailed  con- 
sideration by  the  various  sub-committees  of  revision, 
so  that  from  now  on  the  work  can  be  conducted  with 
considerable  speed. 

DR.  Cohen's  eloquent  address. 
Dr.  Cohen's  address  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  drugs  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  a 
reasonably  broad  Pharmacopoeia  on  the  other.  He  de- 
clared that  in  this  skeptical  day  there  were  doubts  in 
some  quarters  of  the  remedial  virtues  of  medicinal 
substances,  but  he  caustically  remarked  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  subject  about  which  so  much  nonsense  had 
been  written.  Drugs  are  frequently  abused,  it  is  true, 
hut   this    should    not   condemn   their   proper   and    wise 


employment.  Other  remedial  measures  so  popular  to- 
day are  likewise  capable  of  great  abuse.  Air,  light, 
water,  massage,  mechanical  manipulations,  mental  sug- 
gestion, electricity — in  these  and  in  all  other  drugless 
measures  mistakes  are  quite  as  frequently  made  as  in 
the  employment  of  drugs.  Neither  extreme  is  sound, 
and  the  truth  is  as  usual  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  wise  physician  is  the  man  who  uses  all 
remedial  methods  when  necessary  to  combat  disease, 
and  who  uses  them  with  discrimination  and  intelligence. 

Dr.  Cohen  made  it  clear,  however,  that  in  order  to 
use  drugs  intelligently  they  must  be  studied  with  more 
care  than  has  frequently  been  devoted  to  them.  He 
stated  that  for  twenty-five  years  at  least  medical 
students  had  failed  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  and 
thorough  instruction  in  medicinal  substances  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  drugs 
could  be  based  only  upon  laboratory  experimentation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  bedside  experience  on  the  other. 
Either  alone  was  insufficient.  Both  must  be  taught, 
and  it  has  largely  been  the  unwise  dependence  upon 
one  or  the  other  which  has  made  the  physician's  knowl- 
edge of  drugs  incomplete  and  has  assisted  in  the 
spread  of  skepticism.  "From  Vienna,"  pungently  de- 
clared Dr.  Cohen,  "has  spread  the  infection  of  thera- 
peutic nihilism  quite  as  effectively  as  cholera  has  come 
from  the  tainted  wells  of  Mecca." 

Dr.  Cohen  indulged  himself  in  an  eloquent  panegyric 
of  the  country  doctor.  He  declared  that  he  had  often 
met  with  him  in  consultation  and  that  he  knew  him 
and  his  methods  thoroughly.  He  asserted  that  the 
country  practitioner  frequently  uses  some  drugs  which 


The  Art  Museun  in  Boston,  one  of  the  places  of  great  interest 
in  the  city. 

might  be  considered  obsolete,  but  he  does  so  from  long 
experience  and  thorough  knowledge,  and  he  gets  results. 
Dr.  Cohen  aroused  great  applause  when  he  asserted 
that  he  himself  would  be  the  last  man  to  deny  recogni- 
tion in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  drugs  used  so  wisely 
by  the  country  doctor.  He  believed  also  that  the  U. 
S.   P.  ought  to  include  all  of   the  accepted  biological 
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bstances.  So  far  it  has  been  decided  only  to  add 
antitetanic  serum  to  the  antidiphtheric  serum  recognized 
in  the  last  revision.  Dr.  Cohen  concluded  his  address 
with  the  eloquent  assertion  that  he  wanted  to  see  every 
stance  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  \va.s 
lly  useful  in  the  intelligent  treatment  of  disease. 
The  address  was  vigorously  applauded  for  several 
utes,  after  which  John  Uri   Lloyd,  John  B.   Bond, 


The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Botolph  and  Garrison  Streets  in  Boston. 

Sr.,  Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  James  M.  Good,  and  others 
spoke  most  enthusiastically  of  Dr.  Cohen's  remarks 
and  seconded  a  motion  to  give  him  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  voted  to  request  the 
committee  on  publication  to  secure  as  wide  publicity 
as  possible  for  the  address,  and  particularly  to  request 
its  insertion  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

THE    NEW    "journal   OF   THE   A.    PH.    A." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  meeting, 
far  as  the  future  welfare  of  the  association  is  con- 
cerned, was  found  in  the  final  perfection  of  plans  for 
the  issuance  and  publication  of  the  "Journal  of  the 
.American  Pharmaceutical  Association."  The  new  offi- 
cial organ  will  begin  its  career  on  the  first  of  January 
next,  and  it  will  be  under  the  wise  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management  of  Prof.  James  H.  Beal.  Upon  the 
selection  of  the  editor-in-chief  practically  depends  the 
success  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  the  association  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  Professor  Beal  was  willing  to 
make  the  financial  sacrifice  involved  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  position.  There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  the 
country  who  has  a  better  equipment  of  .  sound  sense, 
loyalty  to  the  organization,  literary  capacity,  and  con- 
structive ability.  That  he  was  willing  to  give  up  most 
if  not  all  of  his  various  interests,  and  devote  himself 
unreservedly  to  this  enterprise  on  behalf  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  speaks  volumes  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause. 

The  position  of  editor  was  combined  with  that  of 
general  secretary.  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
general  secretary  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
unconditionally    refused    to   continue    longer   in    office. 


lie  insisted  that  he  had  served  long  enough,  that  his 
new  duties  as  food  and  drug  commissioner  of  Mary- 
land consumed  so  much  of  his  time  that  it  became 
necessary  to  cut  corners,  and  that  in  any  event  the 
position  of  editor  and  general  secretary  ought  to  be 
combined  in  the  interests  of  effectiveness  and  economy. 
It  was  decided  that  the  new  incumbent  of  the  Journal 
position  will  receive  $3000  a  year.  This  is,  of  course, 
loo  small  a  figure  to  remunerate  the  services  of  a  man 
of  Professor  Beal's  character  and  ability,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed,  with  how  much  truth  we  are  unable  to 
say,  that  he  is  financially  independent  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  is  apparently  able  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  this  kind. 

In  response  to  a  recommendation  of  President 
Eberle,  it  was  decided  to  appeal  for  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  outside  of  the  membership  of  the  organization, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  an  official  paper 
will  ultimately  result  in  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  membership.  It  was  generally  felt  that  there  were 
opportunities  in  the  proposition,  and  that  Professor 
Beal  was  just  the  man  to  develop  them.  Two  offers  of 
free  offices  for  the  Journal  were  made  by  the  Pittsburg 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Pharmacy  School  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbia.  Professor  Beal  was 
given  only  a  beggarly  allowance  of  $750  for  clerical 
assistance,  which  means  one  stenographer,  but  he  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  show  next  year  the  necessity  for 
more  help  and  more  liberal  appropriations. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  OR  NOT  TO  INVESTIGATE? 

One  of  the  most  diverting  features  of  the  Boston 
meeting  was  developed  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
session  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
The  executive  committee  brought  in  a  report  recom- 


James  H.  Beal,  elected  to  the  new  joint  position  of  editor  of  the  pro- 
posed Journal  and  general  secretary  of  the  association. 

men'ding  among  other  things  that  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion be  requested  to  conduct  such  an  investigation  of 
the  pharmaceutical  schools  and  colleges  as  it  had  made 
a  year  ago  of  the  medical  schools.  At  once  the  audi- 
ence began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  everybody 
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apparently  wondered  how  everybody  else  was  going  to 
vote  on  the  proposition.  For  half  an  hour  there  was  a 
parliamentary  situation  which  taxed  the  coolness  of 
Acting-chairman  Wilbur  J.  Teeters.  Motions  to  amend, 
to  table,  to  postpone,  and  the  like,  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  there  were  frequent  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  which  motion  should  be 
given  preference  and  which  was  out  of  order.  When 
votes  were  taken  they  were  so  indecisive  that  divisions 
were  demanded,  and  then,  when  the  roll  was  called, 
there  was  frequent  hesitation  over  being  put  on  record. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  uncertainty  did 
not  all  result,  nor  perhaps  much  of  it,  from  an  unwill- 
ingness to  be  investigated.  Some  of  the  speakers  con- 
scientiously felt  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  knew 
nothing  about  pharmaceutical  education  and  was  in  no 
position  to  conduct  an  intelligent  survey.  Others  de- 
clared that  no  good  would  come  out  of  such  a  whirl- 
wind anyway  and  that  colleges  found  wanting  would 
still  continue  to  do  business  at  the  same  old  stand. 
When  the  test  vote  was  finally  made,  and  the  roll  called, 
it  was  found  that  thirteen  favored  the  investigation, 
while  eleven  opposed  it.  The  proposition  therefore 
carried,  although  the  original  motion  was  so  amended 
by  a  small  majority  that  the  Conference  itself  will  set 
the  standards  by  which  the  investigation  is  to  be  made 
and  upon  which  the  results  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
Foundation.  In  other  words,  the  Carnegie  people  will 
be  requested  in  making  their  measurements  to  use  the 
yardstick  of  the  Conference  instead  of  any  similar 
instrument  of  their  own. 

DR.    SCHLOTTERBECK'S    SENSATIONAL    CHARGE. 

What  lent  more  or  less  interest  to  this  whole  situa- 
tion was  the  charge  contained  in  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent   Schlotterbeck,   that    some   of   the   schools   in    the 


R.  H.  Walker,  president-elect  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy. 

conference  ought  not  to  be  there.  Only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  the  eighty  or  more  institutions  in  the  country 
are  included  in  the  membership,  and  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  real  elect.  The  president  asserted,  however, 
that  even  some  of  these  were  at  least  open  to  question. 
This  caused  ears  to  be  pricked  somewhat,  and  a  recom- 
mendation  was   adopted  to   ask   Dr.    Schlotterbeck   to 


make  specific  charges  so  that  the  Conference  could  act 
on  them.  It  has  a  regular  form  of  procedure  for  cases 
of  this  character.  Dr.  Schlotterbeck,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, was  through  illness  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  He  was  at  the  time  just  recovering  from 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Another     declaration     of     President     Schlotterbeck 
was     to    the    effect    that    the    use    of     the     degrees 


Prof.  J.  B.  Schlotterbeck,  whose  address  as  president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Faculties  stirred  up  the  animals. 

Ph.D.  and  Ph.B.  in  pharmacy  were  fraudulent  and 
should  not  longer  be  tolerated.  This  point  of  view 
was  unanimously  approved  after  some  discussion.  It 
was  repeatedly  declared  that  both  degrees  have  a  well 
established  meaning  in  education,  and  that  to  use 
them  for  relatively  short  courses  in  pharmacy  was 
entirely  without  excuse.  It  ought  to  be  explained, 
however,  that  approval  was  given  to  the  use  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy,  provided  the  title  of 
"P.D."  or  "Phar,D."  is  employed,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  confusion  with  the  well  known  "Ph.D." 

WORK   NEARLY   COMPLETED   ON   THE   N.    F. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  state  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  meeting  that  the  revision  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Formulary  gathered  several 
days  before  the  convention  opened  and  did  a  lot  of 
good  work  in  clearing  the  decks  for  action.  Every 
moot  question  was  settled,  and  the  committee  is  now 
in  position  to  go  ahead  and  bring  out  the  book.  It 
will  probably  be  published  by  or  soon  after  January 
first  next.  It  had  been  expected  to  make  its  appearance 
before  this,  but  the  difficulties  of  doing  revision  work 
by  tedious  correspondence  are  very  great.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  seemed  to  feel  very  well  satis- 
fied with  their  work  in  Boston,  and  among  other  things 
it  is  particularly  interesting  to  report  that  it  was  de- 
cided after  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  retain  Com- 
pound Digestive  Elixir  in  the  next  revision.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  product  has  been  declared  to  be 
worthless  by  the  Council  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Practical  physi- 
cians, however,  still  insist  that  the  substance  is  really 
efficient  and  useful,  and  they  continue  to  employ  it 
liberallv.    The  formula  in  the  new  edition  of  the  N.  F. 
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will  be  slightly  changed,  however,  and  the  dog  will  be 
given  another  name. 

THE  U.   S.  P. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  reported  also  that 
the  committee  of  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  held  one  or 
more  meetings  at  the  Boston  convention,  while  several 
of  the  sub-committees  likewise  had  sessions.  The  revi- 
sion   committee    is    now    ready,    as    has    already    been 


Prof.  Wm.  B.  Day,  one  of  the  three  nominees  for  president. 

Stated,  to  begin  rapid  and  continuous  work  on  the 
book,  since  all  but  final  decision  has  been  reached  on 
such  articles  as  are  to  be  included  in  the  next  revision. 

THE  SYLLABUS   MOVEMENT. 

One  of  the  most  promising  pieces  of  work  done 
under  the  auspicious  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  that  involved 
in  the  publication  of  the  Syllabus.  As  everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  the  Syllabus 
outlines  a  course  of  study  in  pharmacy  and  allied 
branches  which  will  be  used  by  the  colleges  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  followed  by  the  boards  in  their 
examinations.  Thus  something  like  uniformity  and 
cooperation  will  succeed  the  chaos  which  has  heretofore 
existed.  The  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  was  pub- 
lished two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  under- 
going revision  by  a  committee  of  twenty-one  represent- 
ing the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  Association  of  Boards,  and  the 
Conference  of   Faculties. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Syllabus  Com- 
mittee, rendered  reports  to  all  three  bodies  in  Boston, 
indicating  among  other  things  that  twenty-five  of  the 
State  boards  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  country  have 
now  adopted  the  Syllabus  in  full  or  in  part,  and  are 
using  it  in  their  examinations.  Of  the  schools,  forty- 
six  have  adopted  the  syllabus  as  far  as  practicable  at 
this  time,  and  all  of  these  institutions  are  cooperating 
in  the  revision  and  perfection  of  the  book.  This  seems 
to  us  a  very  good  showing. 

SOME  CRITICISMS. 

In  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  a  paper 
was  read  by  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  criticizing  that  portion 
of  the  syllabus  which  outlines  a  course  in  commercial 
training  and  jurisprudence.  Afterwards  Dr.  C.  B. 
Lowe  likewise   criticized  the  course  in  physiology.     It 


was  pointed  out  by  Harry  B.  Mason,  however,  that 
these  criticisms  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  apply- 
ing to  the  syllabus  movement  as  a  whole.  The  first 
edition  of  the  book  was  understood  by  everybody  con- 
cerned to  be  merely  tentative,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Syllabus  was  now  undergoing  careful 
revision.  The  committee  of  twenty-one  would  be  glad 
to  receive  the  criticisms  and  the  cooperation  of  any  one 
in  order  to  make  the  book  more  nearly  perfect.  Mr. 
Mason  declared  that  the  Syllabus  movement  meant  a 
great  deal  towards  future  unification  of  action  between 
the  boards  and  colleges  of  the  country,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  gradual  elevation  of  standards.  Of  course  it 
was  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  so  many  interests  to 
agree  upon  any  one  course  in  detail,  but  harmony 
would  ultimately  be  created  out  of  discordance,  and  the 
movement  was  pregnant  with  good.  Mr.  Cook's  paper 
was  thereupon  referred  to  the  sub-committee  on  phar- 
macy of  the  Syllabus  committee  of  twenty-one. 

FINANCES  AND  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  was  able  to 
make  a  very  gratifying  report  concerning  the  financial 
and  membership  situation.  During  the  last  year  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  Association  have  increased  by 
$1069.63  and  now  amount  to  $29,623.37.  The  available 
cash  assets  have  increased  $1953.25  and  now  amount, 
together  with  the  invested  funds,  to  $15,701,08.  This 
makes  total  association  assets  of  $45,324.45.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  figures  there  are  special  funds  held  in 
trust'  and  of  these  the  Procter  Monument  Fund 
amounts  to  $4478.91  aqd  the  Hallberg  Memorial  Fund, 


John  C.  Wallace,  chairman-elect  of  the  Section  on  Education  and 
Leeislation. 

raised  during  the  last  year,  to  $3914.70.  Respecting  the 
latter  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  intended  originally  to 
raise  $3500  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  Hallberg 
home,  but  since  this  amount  has  already  been  exceeded 
by  $500  or  so,  it  is  hoped  that  the  collections  may  be 
continued  until  the  fund  amounts  to  $5000. 

As    for   the    membership,   Treasurer   Whelpley   re- 
ported that  there  were  now  2353  active  members,  and 
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life  and  honorary  members  enough  to  bring  the  total 
membership  up  to  2490,  In  the  meantime  Chairman 
W.  B.  Day,  of  the  general  membership  committee, 
reported  that  four  hundred  and  twenty  new  members 
had  been  secured  during  the  last  year,  at  the  relatively 
slight  expense  of  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

PRESIDENT    EBERLE's    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

President  E.  G.  Eberle,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  made 
many  recommendations  in  his  annual  address.  Most 
of  them  were  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Association. 
It  was  voted,  for  instance,  to  approve  of  the  idea  that 
a  committee  of  fifty-three,  on  from  each  State  and 
territory,  be  appointed  to  report  next  year  on  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  such  troublesome  legislative 
questions  as  those  having  to  do  with  itinerant  vendors, 
the  liquor  question,  artinarcotic  reform,  and  pharmacy 
board  examinations.  This  committee  will  also  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  having  a  model  bill  drawn  up 
which  would  represent  a  codification  of  existing  laws 
affecting  pharmacists,   and   which   among   other  things 


C.  Louis  Diehl.  who  presided  as  chairman  over  several  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  the  National  Formulary. 

would  perhaps  provide  that  the  present  boards  of  phar- 
macy be  succeeded  J)y  commissions  of  pharmacy  with 
considerably  enlarged  powers.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted  at  the  president's  suggestion  approving  the 
present  movement  to  so  amend  the  food  and  drugs  act 
as  to  bring  therapeutic  and  curative  claims  within  its 
scope.  The  proposition  to  issue  a  general  recipe  book, 
which  has  received  more  or  less  attention  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  was  approved,  but  the  idea  is  not  to 
be  carried  out  for  some  time.  The  proposition  to  es- 
tablish a  national  department  of  health  was  favored, 
but  it  was  suggested  that  pharmacy  should  be  recog- 
nized by  a  bureau. 

TO    FEDERATE    WITH    THE    N.    A.    R.    D.  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  Professor  Eberle's 
recommendations  was  this,  that  a  joint  committee  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  meet  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  federation  of  pharmaceutical 
associations,  in  which  both  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A. 


R.  D.  should  retain  their  separate  functions,  but  would 
be  joined  together  something  like  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  State  associations  tribu- 
tary to  them.  This  proposition  was  adopted,  and  over- 
tures will  be  made  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

A    NATIONAL   LEGISLATIVE  CONFERENCE. 

An  important  decision  was  reached  in  providing  for 
a  national  conference  in  legislative  matters.  This  idea 
was  advanced  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  National 
and  State  Legislation,  of  which  Henry  P.  Hynson  was 
the  chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  conference 
comprise  five  representatives  each  from  the  several 
national  organizations  in  the  drug  trade,  together  with 
one  from  each  of  the  State  associations.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  original  motion  that  the  chairman  of  the  section 
on  education  and  legislation  be  the  chairman  also  of 
the  proposed  conference,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
W.  C.  Anderson  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  the 
conference  was  left  to  the  conference  itself.  Where 
and  when  the  conference  will  be  held  was  left  to  the 
Council  to  decide.  Such  national  bills  will  be  discussed 
as  those  involving  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  public  health,  amendments  to  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  patent  and  trade-mark  legislation,  anti-narcotic 
legislation,  and  the  parcels  post.  It  is  probable  also 
that  State  legislation  will  be  considered.  Mr.  Hynson 
made  the  point  that  such  a  legislative  conference  ought 
to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
inasmuch  as  the  organization  represents  in  its  member- 
ship all  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade.  Other 
associations  are  exclusively  devoted  to  some  one 
branch. 

JOINT    CONFERENCE    BETWEEN     THE    BOARDS    AND    THE 
COLLEGES. 

It  was  very  gratifying  that  a  successful  joint  con- 
ference was  held  during  the  week  between  the  boards 
and  the  colleges,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  on 
Education  and  Legislation.  Several  similar  attempts 
had  been  made  in  previous  years,  but  they  were  al- 
ways abortive.  This  year  there  was  a  pretty  good  at- 
tendance, and  the  time  was  taken  up  in  discussing  a 
model  examination  paper  which  had  been  prepared  by 
a  joint  committee  representing  five  board  members  and 
five  teachers.  A  motion  was  made  last  year  to  have 
such  an  examination  paper  prepared  for  the  guidance 
of  the  various  boards  of  pharmacy.  The  discussion 
lasted  for  two  or  three  hours,  was  indulged  in  freely 
by  both  professors  and  board  members,  and  undoubted- 
ly did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Of  greater  significance, 
however,  was  the  willingness  of  the  two  bodies  of  men 
to  get  together  and  to  discuss  amicably  subjects  of 
mutual   interest. 

WORK   OF   THE  BOARDS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  joint  con- 
ference between  the  boards  and  the  colleges.  It  ought 
also  to  be  said  that  the  boards  themselves  had  a  very 
interesting  convention.  As  usual,  several  sessions  were 
held,  and  subjects  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
were  discussed  wth  great  profit.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation has  done  admirable  work  in  the  unification  of 
standards,  in  the  perfection  of  examination  methods, 
and  in  the  interchange  of  certificates  between  the  dif- 
ferent States.     At  the  Boston  meeting  39  States  in  all 
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were  represented.  Of  this  number,  33  were  active 
members  and  6  associate  members.  Six  State  boards 
were  added  to  the  membership  roll — Tennessee,  Con- 
necticut,  Utah,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

DR.     WILEY    SUPPORTED. 

The  present  Wiley  situation  was  mentioned  on  two 
or  three  occasions  during  the  week,  and  was  especially 
referred  to  in  the  address  of  President  Eberle.  At  the 
session  of  the  historical  section,  held  on  the  boat  re- 
turning from  Plymouth  Friday  afternoon,  a  resolution 
was  passed  at  thCe  suggestion  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Remington. 
This  recited  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  always  had  for  one 
of  its  primary  objects  the  prevention  of  adulteration 
of  drugs,  that  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  had  been  a  valiant 
fighter  for  the  cause,  and  that  President  Taft  should 
sustain  him  in  his  admirable  work  of  enforcing  the 
food  and   drugs  act. 

THE    SECTION    WORK. 

The  usual  character  of  good  work  was  done  in  the 
various  sections,  but  unfortunately  we  lack  the  space 
to  go  very  much  into  detail.  Many  features  of  the  ses- 
sion work  of  general  importance,  furthermore,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  this  editorial  summary  of  the 
convention,  or  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  The  His- 
torical Section,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  M. 
Lemberger,  registered  a  departure  when  it  held  a 
unique  meeting  on  board  the  boat  Friday  on  the  trip  to 
Plymouth.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  special  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  section  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Edward  Kremers  on  "The  Apothecary  in  Literature." 
This  was  an  interesting  historical  lecture  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

The  Section  on  Scientific  Papers,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  A.  H.  Clark,  held  several  interesting  ses- 
sions, and  a  total  of  nearly  thirty  papers  was  presented. 
It  is  in  this  session  that  such  important  committee 
reports  are  rendered  as  those  on  the  Drug  Market,  the 


Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  who  resigned  the  general  secretaryship,  and 
who  was  presented  with  resolutions  of  gratitude'for  his  17  years  of 
able  and  faithful  service. 

U.  S.  P.,  Unofficial  Standards,  and  the  like.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  Ebert  prize  awarded  last  year's  honors 
to  Messrs.  Puckner  and  Warren  for  their  paper  on 
strychnine  arsenate  and  copper  citrate.  The  committee 
:ilso  recommended  that  in  the  future  the  prize  be 
awarded  on  alternate  years  for  papers  in  pharmacy, 
cliemistry,  pharmacognosy,  and  biochemical  assay,  one 
<jf  these  four  divisions  to  be  considered  each  year,  and 


in  each  case  the  contributions  for  the  last  four  years 
to  be  dealt  with.  Under  this  arrangement  it  was 
thought  that  each  branch  of  research  would  receive 
fairer  recognition. 

The  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing, 
presided  over  by  Louis  Saalbach,  was  as  usual  the 
niecca  for  the  practical  pharmacists.  They  crowded  in 
gratifying  swarms  to  discuss  every-day  problems.     One 


Wm.  Mittelbach.  one  of  three  nominees  for  president. 

or  two  of  the  excellent  papers  read  in  this  section  we 
are  giving  space  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Incidentally  a  little  furor  was  created  by  the 
statement  of  Charles  M.  Ford,  some  time  druggist  but 
now  drug  inspector  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  the 
effect  that  he  made  infusions  of  digitalis  without  alcohol. 
Several  people  proceeded  to  jump  all  over  Brother 
Ford,  and  to  declare  that  it  was  rather  peculiar  for  a 
drug  inspector  to  countenance  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances by  other  than  official  methods.  Thereupon  en- 
sued a  long  debate  as  to  whether  alcohol  was  added  to 
this  product  for  purposes  of  preservation  or  not. 

SUND.\Y   CLOSING. 

The  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  developed  sev- 
eral discussions  of  practical  importance.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Lowe  read  a  paper  which  started  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  closing.  P.  Henry  Utech,  F.  H.  God- 
bold,  Charles  Holzhauer,  and  other  speakers  declared 
that  they  had  had  the  courage  to  close  their  stores  on 
Sunday,  either  altogether  or  for  a  portion  of  the  day, 
and  that  they  had  found  nothing  to  be  lost  by  it.  They 
all  echoed  the  sentiment  that  the  one  thing  that  pre- 
vented Sunday  closing  was  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
most  druggists  that  their  neighbors  would  get  the  busi- 
ness. What  was  needed  was  a  little  more  courage  and 
backbone.  Mr.  Holzhauer  said  that  he  had  never 
opened  his  store  on  Sundaj-  during  his  forty-three  years 
of  business,  and  he  remarked  that  he  was  still  on  the 
job,  while  others  who  had  pursued  a  different  policy 
had  come  and  gone. 

BORROW    MONEY   TO   MAKE    MONEY  ! 

A  couple  of  interesting  papers  were  read  in  the 
Commercial  Section  from  Mr.  C.  Mahlon  Kline  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Thompson  on  the  subject  of  preserving  the 
druggist's  credit.  This  started  an  interesting  discus- 
sion regarding  the  infrequency  with  which  druggists 
borrowed  money  of  their  bankers  in  order  to  discount 
their  bills  and  to  take  advantage  of  other  cash  oppor- 
tunities. Mr.  Kline  mentioned  in  his  paper  a  case 
where    two    men    had    started    in   business    with    about 
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equal  opportunities.  One  always  paid  cash  for  his  sup- 
plies even  though  he  had  to  borrow  the  money  some- 
times to  do  it.  The  other  disbelieved  in  borrowing 
money  and  fell  into  the  habit  of  holding  up  his  cred- 
itors. A  financial  crash  came  over  the  country,  and  the 
man  who  had  preserved  his  credit  by  prompt  payments 
was  carried  along,  while  the  other  fellow  was  denied 
supplies. 

Harry  B.  Mason  pointed  out  that  very  few  druggists 
used  their  banks  as  they  should.  They  did  not  realize 
that  the  best  way  to  get  along  was  to  make  the  other 
fellow's  money  work  for  them.  Frequently,  by  borrow- 
ing money  at  5  per  cent,  one  could  make  it  earn  10  or 
12  per  cent  and  thus  realize  a  handsomer  profit  than 
on  drug-store  merchandise.  Cash  discounts  alone  mean 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  a  year  upon  the  money 
involved.  Moreover,  there  are  frequent  opportunities 
for  making  large  purchases  at  low  prices,  and  perhaps 
also  for  making  investments  outside  of  the  store.  Ready 
money  is  needed,  and  if  it  is  not  available  it  should  be 
borrowed  at  the  bank.  Several  other  speakers  bore 
out  this  contention. 

COOPERATIVE    CIGAR    MANUFACTURE. 

Among  other  papers  read  before  the  Commercial 
Section  was  One  by  E.  Berger  on  "The  Formation  of  a 
Cooperative  Cigar  Manufacturing  Company."  He  dwelt 
interestingly  upon  the  profits  to  be  made  by  such  an 
enterprise.  The  middleman  could  be  cut  out  and  a 
saving  therefore  made  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  a  cigar  could  be  sold  for  five  cents 
which  would  equal  the  ordinary  ten-cent  smoke.  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  American 
Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  spoke  heartily  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Berger's  proposition,  and  declared  that  if 
it  were  based  on  quality  it  ought  certainly  to  succeed. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

Three  sets  of  nominees  were  as  usual  selected  for 
the  general  offices,  the  selections  to  be  made  in  the 
usual  manner  by  mail  later  on :  For  president,  Wm.  B. 
Day,  Chas.  Holzhauer,  Wm.  Mittelbach ;  for  first  vice- 
president,  Jose  Alacans,  C.  M.  Ford,  Otto  F.  Claus ; 
second  vice-president,  R.  H.  Walker,  C.  A.  Mayo,  W. 
J.  Teeters;  third  vice-president,  J.  O.  Burge,  A.  H. 
Clark;  for  the  council,  F.  C.  Godbold,  W.  C.  Alpers, 
Geo.  B.  Kaufmann,  C.  W.  Johnson,  L.  E.  Sayre,  E. 
Berger,  Theo.  G.  E.  Otto,  J.  C.  Wallace,  F.  W.  Meiss- 
ner. 

H.  M.  Whelpley  was  of  course  reelected  treasurer 
and  C.  Louis  Diehl  reporter  on  the  progress  of  phar- 
macy, both  officers  having  their  salaries  increased  from 
$750  to  $1000  annually. 

The  foHowing  officers  were  elected  in  the  various 
sections  and  auxiliary  bodies : 

Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing:  P. 
Henry  Utech,  chairman;  W.  A.  Hall,  secretary;  and 
Leon  A.  Lascofif,  associate. 

Section  on  Commercial  Interests:  E.  Berger,  chair- 
man; R.  W.  Mansauer,  secretary;  and  B.  E.  Pritchard, 
Louis  Berger,  and  Frank  H.  Carter,  associates. 

Section  on  Education  and  Legislation :  John  C. 
Wallace,  chairman ;  Wilbur  J.  Teeters,  secretary ;  and 
L.  D.  Havenhill,  P.  J.  Ascher,  and  H.  D.  Kniseley, 
associates. 

Section   on   Scientific   Papers :     W.   O.    Richtmann, 


chairman ;  Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  secretary ;  and  Frank  R. 
Eldred,  associate. 

Historical  Section :  Otto  Raubenheimer,  chairman ; 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  secretary;  and  Edward  Kremers, 
historian. 

National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy:  R. 
H.  Walker,  president;  D.  F.  Davis,  H.  L.  Hausmann, 
and  L.  C.  Lewis,  vice-presidents ;  A.  H.  Sala,  secretary- 
treasurer;  R.  H.  Walker,  J.  B.  Bond,  and  C.  E.  Zinn, 
executive  committee. 

American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties: 
J.  H.  Schlotterbeck,  president  (re-elected)  ;  A.  H, 
Clark,  vice-president ;  C.  W.  Johnson,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

DENVER  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

There  was  an  interesting  situation  over  the  selection 
of  a  place  for  next  year's  meeting.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  with  Charles  M.  Ford 
as  chairman,  were  unable  to  agree,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  a  vote  be  taken  on  Denver,  Cedar  Point, 


P.  Henry  Utech,  chairman-elect  of  the  Section  on  Practical  Phar- 
macy and  Dispensing. 

Ohio,  and  Nashville.  This  was  done  on  the  boat  go- 
ing to  Plymouth  Friday,  and  it  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Denver  by  a  considerable  majority.  Mr.  Ford  was 
himself  eloquent  in  favor  of  his  own  town  of  Denver, 
and  he  caused  considerable  merriment,  when,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  official  addresses  of  welcome  at  the 
first  general  session,  he  cleverly  brought  in  several 
references  to  Denver,  although  he  said  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  mention  it  in  his  remarks. 

THE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  entertfiinment  was  lavish,  and  the  hospitality 
bountiful.  Merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  things  done 
would  require  much  space.  There  were  an  alumni 
banquet  and  a  smoker  for  the  men,  and  auto  trips, 
card  parties,  and  historical  excursions  for  the  women. 
The  piece  de  resistance  was  the  boat  trip  to  Plymouth 
on  Friday,  which  consumed  the  entire  day.  Boston 
is  rich  in  interest,  and  the  visitors  reveled  in  its  varied 
charms.  C.  H.  Packard,  the  local  secretary,  was  ad- 
mirably assisted  by  the  local  members  and  their  wives, 
and  the  entertainment  features  were  unusually  success- 
ful. 


SOME  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Precautions  to  be  Considered  In  the  Manufacture  of  Several  Syrups — A  Formula  for  Elixir 

of  Terpin  Hydrate,  Double  Strength — Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  infusion 

of  DliJitalis.  Tincture  of  Iodine,  and   Emulsions  of  Fixed  Oils. 

By  P.  HENRY  UTECH,  Ph.G.. 
Meadville,  Pa.* 


For  many  years  past  we  have  kept  a  record 
if  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
ur  expediency  in  the  manipulation  of  the  vari- 
ous' pharmaceutical  processes  or  operations 
which  have  come  under  our  observation.  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  at  this  time 
some  of  the  data  which,  in  our  experience, 
have  given  excellent  results.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  these  devices  are  all  original,  but  were 
simply  obtained  from  authentic  sources,  tested, 
tried,  and  not  found  wanting. 

A  BLUISH  COLOR  IN  SYRUP  DUE  TO  SUGAR. 

I  shall  first  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
points,  simple  but  very  essential,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  U.  S.  P.  syrups.  We  formerly  had 
considerable  trouble  in  making  satisfactory 
syrups,  both  simple  and  medicated,  until  w^e 
began  using  the  brand  of  sugar  known  as 
"Crystal  A"  Confectioner's  Sugar.  This  par- 
ticular brand  seems  to  be  entirely  free  from 
the  bluish  coloring  principle.  The  water,  too, 
must  be  distilled,  not  sterilized,  if  you  expect 
to  make  a  perfect  product. 

LIGHT    DETRIMENTAL. 

We  also  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  syrup  of  wild 
cherry.  Inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  light 
exercises  a  very  detrimental  influence  on  the 
keeping   quality   and   remedial   value   of   this 

Ijrrup,  we  have  found  it  quite  advantageous 
3  keep  the  stock  syrup  in  an  amber-colored 
lass  container.  Some  authorities  claim  that 
it  aromatic  principle  is  entirely  dissipated  in 
a  few  months  upon  exposure  to  direct  light. 
Incidentally  I  might  mention  that  such  clinical 
authorities  as  Wood,  Sollman,  Wilcox,  and 
others  are  convinced  that  this  preparation  is 
used  chiefly  for  a  flavor  and  contains  little,  if 
any,  therapeutic  property. 

The  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites 
formerly  gave  us  some  difficulty  in  making  a 

*Paper  read  before  the  Section  on  Practical  Phar- 
macy and  Dispensing  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  last  month  in 
Boston. 


permanently  clear  product  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  basic  calcium  salt,  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  hypophosphorous  acid 
seemed  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

ELIXIR  OF  TERPIN   HYDRATE^  DOUBLE 
STRENGTH, 

An  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate  containing 
twice  the  usual  amount  of  the  terpin  hydrate 
can  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  formula  we  now 
use  is  as  follows: 

Terpin  hydrate,  in  powder 256  grains. 

Acetic  acid SO  minims. 

Tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel  2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol .8  fluidounces. 

Glycerin 4  fluidounces. 

Elixir  aromatic,  q.  s.  to  make   16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  terpin  hydrate  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  alcohol,  to  which  the  acetic  acid  has  pre- 
viously been  added.  Then  add  the  tincture  of  sweet 
orange  peel,  glycerin,  and  lastly,  elixir  sufficient  to  make 
16  fluidounces. 

Most  formulas  suggested  by  other  experi- 
menters seem  to  be  heavily  charged  with 
glycerin  in  place  of  the  alcohol,  in  many  in- 
stances making  the  preparation  eligible  to  the 
class  of  glycerites.  Many  also  suggest  the  use 
of  saccharin  as  a  sweetening  agent,  which  has 
■  recently  been  tabooed  by  the  pure  food  and 
drug  authorities. 

We  also  make  the  elixir  aromatic  by  using 
only  one-half  the  quantity  of  syrup  and  water 
called  for,  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation, 
mixing  with  the  spirit  of  orange  and  alcohol, 
and  filtering  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained. 
By  this  operation  there  is  an  economy  of  sev- 
eral hours'  time. 

INFUSION    OF    DIGITALIS. 

When  dispensing  the  U.  S.  P.  infusion  of 
digitalis,  the  physician  expects  to  get  a  prepa- 
ration which  represents  the  entire  diuretic 
property  of  the  drug.  For  this  reason  we 
have  always  employed  the  well-known  English 
brand  of  the  drug.     Although  costing  more 
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than  double  the  price  of  the  American-grown 
drug,  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  quaHty  of 
the  finished  preparation. 

This  idea  of  economy  is  of  altogether  too 
frequent  occurrence  among  our  pharmacists. 
Many  of  the  newer  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  formu- 
las contain  numerous  volatile  or  aromatic  sub- 
stances, in  some  instances  as  an  adjuvant,  in 
others  because  of  some  therapeutic  value.  It 
is  possible  that  often  their  object  is  entirely 
defeated  through  the  dispensing  of  an  inferior 
product.  Take  the  case  of  the  liquor  anti- 
septicus,  tincture  of  lavender  compound,  etc., 
as  examples.  Their  medical  properties  depend 
entirely  upon  the  volatile  oils.  Many  of  our 
more  progressive  wholesale  drug  firms  now 
attach  a  label  showing  the  physical  constants 
of  each  oil,  thereby  insuring  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  finished  preparations  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

We  prepare  several  aromatic  medicated  wa- 
ters by  simple  agitation  of  the  oil  with  hot 
v^^ater,  allowing  the  fluid  to  stand  for  several 
days  or  weeks  as  the  case  may  be.  The  prod- 
uct is  then  poured  upon  a  wet  filter  which 
retains  the  excess  of  oil,  and  the  preparation 
is  tlicMi  iTadv  for  use. 


TINCTURE    OF    IODINE. 

For  more  than  ten  years  w-e  have  used  the 
circulatory  displacement  method  in  preparing 
tincture  of  iodine  with  most  happy  results.  The 
U.  S.  P.  1890  formula  calls  for  potassium 
iodide  in  addition,  w^hich  is  not  immediately 
dissolved.  We  use  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
alcohol  at  first,  place  the  mixed  chemicals  in  a 
muslin  bag  and  suspend  them  for  one-half 
hour  in  the  liquid.  After  that  we  take  any 
excess  of  potassium  salt  out  of  the  bag,  add  it 
to  the  tincture  thus  prepared,  and  finally  wash 
the  bag  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol. 

CASTILE    SOAP    FOR    EMULSIFICATION. 

In  making  up  emulsions  of  fixed  oils,  such 
as  castor,  almond,  cottonseed,  etc.,  the  addi- 
tion of  powdered  Castile  soap — about  1 
gramme  to  each  30  Cc.  of  oil — makes  a  most 
excellent  emulsifying  agent.  In  the  case  of 
castor  oil  emulsion,  the  soap  likewise  in- 
creases the  aperient  action  of  the  oil.  The 
soap  may  also  be  used  in  preparing  emulsions 
of  balsam  of  copaiba  by  increasing  the  amount 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Emulsions  of 
this  character,  however,  are  not  as  permanent 
as  those  made  with  gum  arabic. 


A  NOTE  ON  CAPSICUMS. 

By  WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE. 


For  many  years  pharmacists  have  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  different  varieties  of  gin- 
ger vary  in  pungency  and  flavor,  but  that  cap- 
sicums vary  in  the  same  way  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  seems  to  have  escaped  atten- 
tion. 

The  pungent  principle  of  capsicum  is  cap- 
saicin, a  crystalline  body  which  E.  K.  Nelson 
says^  is  so  hot  that  one  drop  of  a  solution  1 
in  1,000,000 — or  less  than  one  millionth  of  a 
grain — will  make  itself  known  to  the  tongue. 
He  found  one  variety  of  capsicum  to  contain 
0.14  per  cent  of  this  principle. 

H.  C.  Irish,  in  a  "Revision  of  the  Genus 
Capsicum,"^  describes  12  garden  varieties  and 
quotes  authorities  for  the  statement  that  the 

*Read  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  last  month. 

^Journal  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  1910,  p.  419. 
^Report  Mo.  Bot.  Gardens,  1898,  p.  53. 


different  varieties  readily  degenerate  or  change 
under  cultivation  or  the  lack  of  it.  Hence  the 
pungency  of  capsicum  varies  not  only  with 
the  species,  but  with  variations  in  growth  or 
cultivation.  Paprika,  one  of  the  mildest 
forms,  has  been  grown  quite  free  from  cap- 
sicum— in  short,  it  is  nop-peppery  pepper. 

And  while  tabasco  by  another  name  might 
be  quite  as  hot,  yet  the  tabasco  species  may 
not  always  come  up  to  its  reputation ! 

In  other  w^ords,  the  pharmacist  cannot,  by 
specifying  a  certain  species  of  capsicum,  be 
sure  thereby  of  securing  the  most  active  medi- 
cinally. The  best  method  of  selection  appears 
to  be  the  physiological  test,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  again  below. 

In  commerce  the  greater  demand  for  cap- 
sicum is  as  a  condiment,  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sauces,  pickles,  etc.  In  these  a  full, 
rich   flavor   is   desired,   as   well   as   pungency. 
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Supplies  for  such  purposes  are  marketed  as 
"T''^pan  Chillies,"  "Zanzibar  Chillies,"  and 
"Alonibassa  Chillies."  Doubtless  there  are 
other  brands,  but  these  appear  to  be  the  lead- 
ing ones.  A  limited  number  of  tests  of  these 
three  brands  show  that  Japan  Chillies  have  a 
rich  and  full  flavor,  but  are  not  very  pungent, 
as  compared  to  the  others.  They  command  a 
higher  price,  and  make  a  superior  condiment. 
Zanzibar  Chillies  came  next  in  pungency  and 
flavor,  while  Mombassa  Chillies  are  the  most 
pungent  and  the  poorest  in  flavor. 

Physiological  tests  are  tabooed  in  some 
quarters,  yet  when  the  tongue  is  sensitive  to 
less  than  a  millionth  of  a  grain  it  certainly 
has  an  advantage  over  the  analytical  balance, 
which  has  a  sensitiveness  far  below  that;  and 
since  it  is  not  necessary  to  compare  different 
capsicums  in  terms  of  percentage  of  capsicum, 
when  a  direct  ratio  of  drug  to  drug  expresses 
all  that  is  needed,  the  physiological  test  offers 
here  a  ready  and  satisfactory  means  of  select- 
ing capsicum. 

The  method  I  have  used  is  as  follows :  One 
grain  of  ground  capsicum  is  macerated  over 
night  in  100  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  after  thorough 
shaking,  filtered.  This  alcoholic  solution  is 
then  added  to  sweetened  water  in  definite  pro- 
portions until  a  distinct  but  weak  pungency  is 
perceptible  on  the  tongue. 


By  this  method,  Japan  Chillies  tested  1  in 
20,000  to  1  in  30,000,  Zanzibar  Chillies  1  in 
40,000  and  1  in  45,000  (two  lots),  and  Mom- 
bassa Chillies  1  in  50,000  to  1  in  100,000. 
From  a  limited  number  of  tests  the  Mombassa 
brand  appears  to  be  decidedly  stronger  in  cap- 
sicum. We  have  not  had  it  under  observa- 
tion long  enough  to  decide  on  a  limit  of  ac- 
ceptability that  will  represent  the  average  of 
the  drug,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  trouble 
in  obtaining  it  of  a  strength  of  1  in  50,000  or 
above. 

Oleoresin  of  capsicum  may  test  1  in  150,000 
and  upwards.  When  used  as  a  rubefacient, 
flavor  is  of  no  consequence,  but  a  high  cap- 
sicum content  is  desirable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  commer- 
cial capsicums  vary  also  in  fat-content  and 
color  to  a  marked  degree.  Oleoresins  were 
examined  which  contained  as  little  as  5  per 
cent  of  fat  insoluble  in  alcohol,  while  others 
contained  above  50  per  cent,  yet  the  more  pun- 
gent oleoresins  (based  on  the  entire  mixture) 
were  those  containing  considerable  fat.  The 
fat  in  some  instances  was  a  marked  green, 
quite  free  from  red;  in  others  it  was  orange, 
and  in  still  others  a  deep  red,  and  no  relation 
of  color  or  fat  to  pungency  could  be  observed. 

Laboratory  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

Not    so    Difficult    as    One    May    Imagine— Several    Ideas    for   Such    Trims — Manufacturing 

Processes  that  Will  Interest  the   Public— Utensils,  Medicinal  Plants,  and  Crude 

Dru^s  Available  for  Exhibition — The   Returns  from  Windows  of  a 

Purely  Technical  Nature. 

By  OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.* 


For  the  pharmacist,  who  is  somewhat  in- 
genious and  practical,  there  are  several  ways 
of  making  window  displays  of  a  strictly  phar- 
maceutical character.  The  various  pharma- 
ceutical processes  can  be  utilized : 

SEVERAL  PROCESSES. 

Filtration. — This  simple  process  can  be 
made  quite  an  attraction  if  carried  on  in  the 
show   window.     Water   colored   blue   with   a 

*Read  before  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  last  month  in  Boston. 


little  ultramarine  can  be  filtered  clear  and  is 
a  strange  phenomenon  to  the  average  public. 
And  still  more  so  is  the  coloration  of  water 
tinted  with  an  aniline  dye  and  filtered  through 
kaolin. 

Continuous  Filtration,  or  one  lasting  quite 
a  long  time,  can  be  easily  arranged  by  an  in- 
verted large  bottle,  e.  g.,  a  five-gallon  bottle 
over  a  large  filter.  To  prevent  any  splashing 
the  bottle  should  be  fitted  with  a  stopper  and 
one  or  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing. 

Percolation,  especially  if  a  bottle  containing 
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the  colorless  menstruum  is  inverted  over  the 
percolator,  has  proved  quite  an  attraction  in 
my  window.  The  highly  colored  percolate, 
dropping  at  regular  intervals,  arouses  the 
curiosity  of  the  public. 

Distillation. — The  process  carried  on  in  the 
show  window  will  give  that  pharmacy  a  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  look,  A  Remington 
still  can  be  used  for  the  distillation  of  water 
and  also  for  the  recovery  of  alcohol  from  the 
marc  left  after  percolation.  If  a  glass  retort 
is  used,  the  difference  between  the  colored 
liquid  to  be  distilled  and  the  colorless  distillate 
will  be  a  mystery  to  the  average  public. 

I  have  found  an  upright  or  reflex  condenser 
attached  to  a  large  flask  quite  an  attraction. 
This  method  of  distillation  has  the  great  ad- 
antage  of  taking  care  of  itself  without  any 
constant  watching. 

Precipitation. — This  process  can  be  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  milk  of  magnesia  by 
filtering  the  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate 
into  the  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  con- 
tained in  a  large  and  tall  bottle.  The  mag- 
nesium solution  being  heavier  in  gravity  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  forming  magnesium  hydroxide 
on  its  way. 

Washing,  decanting  and  siphoning  can  be 
demonstrated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
preparation. 

GLASSWARE    AND    APPARATUS    AVAILABLE. 

Laboratory  ware  displayed  in  the  show  win- 
dow is  one  of  the  best  attractions.  The  va- 
riety is  SQ  large  that  there  is  no  trouble  in 
making  a  selection.  I  mention  the  following: 
Funnels  and  percolators  displayed  on  stands, 
percolator  jars,  tincture  press,  drug  mill  and 
sieves,  water-bath  and  evaporating  dishes  of 
glass  and  porcelain,  precipitating  jar,  stirring 
rods,  etc. 

Chemical  glassware  makes  a  still  more  sci- 
entific display,  a  display  which  gives  the  pub- 
lic the  impression  that  this  pharmacist  belongs 
to  a  higher  class.  The  following  can  be  dis- 
played to  great  advantage :  Retorts,  condenser 
and  receiver,  different  styles  of  flasks,  includ- 
ing volumetric  flasks,  pipettes  and  burettes 
with  stand,  wash  bottle,  drying  jar,  beakers, 
test  tubes  on  the  rack,  hydrometers  in  jar, 
specific  gravity  bottle,  and  even  the  blowpipe. 

Prescription  utensils  constitute  a  very  ap- 
propriate window  display  which  will  impress 
the  laity  and  also  the  medical  profession,  and 


which  will  thus  help  to  increase  the  prescrip- 
tion business.  The  following  might  be  dis- 
played: Different  sizes  of  mortars  and  pes- 
tles of  Wedgwood,  porcelain,  and  glass,  gradu- 
ates holding  from  minims  to  a  quart,  even  a 
prescription  balance,  pill  machine,  porcelain 
tile,  tablet  and  tablet  triturate  machines,  sup- 
pository machine  and  molds,  infusion  jar, 
spatulas,  an  assortment  of  pill  and  powder 
boxes,  different  sizes  of  ointment  and  other 
jars,  and  a  row  of  prescription  bottles,  hold- 
ing from  one  drachm  up  to  a  pint  or  a  quart. 

LITERATURE   ON   DISPLAY. 

Prescription  hooks  and  Hies,  especially  if 
you  have  an  old-established  pharmacy,  always 
make  an  interesting  window  display.  At  the 
same  time  a  sign  may  state  the  number  of  pre- 
scriptions compounded  during  a  month  or 
year  or  during  the  entire  existence  of  the 
store. 

While  on  the  subject  of  books  I  will  also 
mention  a  literary  display,  for  example,  some 
of  the  pharmaceutical  journals  which  I  read, 
or  some  of  the  books  on  pharmacy,  chemistry, 
botany,  materia  medica,  etc.,  in  my  library; 
or  some  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formu- 
laries I  am  acquainted  with. 

Such  a  display,  especially  if  it  includes  some 
foreign  journals  and  books,  will  undoubtedly 
raise  you  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  druggist.  Along  the 
same  line  it  is  well  to  occasionally  make  a 
window  display  of  your  college  diplomas,  your 
licenses,  and  your  certificates  of  membership 
in  different  pharmaceutical  associations.  An 
odd  display  of  that  sort  will  interest  the  pub- 
lic and  will  benefit  your  business  without  any 
doubt. 

MEDICINAL    PLANTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  is  one 
of  living  plants  in  the  show  window.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  botanist  to  go 
out  in  the  fields,  or  even  in  the  city  limits,  to 
gather  a  great  many  medicinal  plants.  The 
writer  has  done  so  on  numerous  occasions.  I 
mention  the  display  of  digitalis  in  bloom,  to- 
gether with  historical  facts,  from  its  introduc-j 
tion  into  medicine  as  a  diuretic  by  the  English  j 
physician,  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  its 
glucosides  and  the  application  of  biological 
standardization. 

A  blooming  larkspur  plant,  Delphinium 
Consolida,  with  its  blue  dolphin-shaped  flow- 
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ers,  whence  its  name,  has  proved  quite  an 
attraction.  Furthermore  it  has  greatly  helped 
the  sale  of  tincture  of  larkspur. 

Conium,  the  poison  or  spotted  hemlock, 
with  a  bit  of  its  history  as  being  used  by  the 
old  Greeks  to  execute  their  criminals,  and  as 
being  the  plant  from  which  the  drink  was 
prepared  to  poison  Socrates,  has  proved  an 
interesting  window  display.  A  jar  of  poison- 
ous conium  seed  next  to  a  jar  of  harmless 
anise  seed,  together  with  a  proper  explanation 
of  the  danger  of  confusion,  will  have  the  ben- 
eficial effect  that  the  laity  will  patronize  the 
educated  pharmacist  in  whom  they  have  con- 

fi^^"^^-  CRUDE    DRUGS. 

Drug  Display. — Above  all  a  druggist  or 
pharmacist  should  occasionally  make  a  display 
of  drugs,  including  drugs  in  their  crude  state, 
in  his  show^  windows.  Flowers,  herbs,  barks, 
roots,  seeds,  etc.,  displayed  in  boxes  and  jars, 
of  course  properly  labeled,  make  an  interesting 
as  well  as  an  educational  window  display.  If 
neatly  written  or  printed  signs  with  further 
explanation  and  a  bit  of  history  accompany 
this  display,  it  will  arouse  still  more  attention. 

I  might  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ing house  in  connection  with  its  assayed  prepa- 
rations has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pharma- 
cists a  set  of  drugs  in  glass-stoppered  bottles 
with  neat  celluloid  labels  giving  synonyms, 
definition,  habitat,  history,  etc. 

Besides  these  the  pharmacist  should  make 
window  displays  of  vanilla  beans  in  jars,  or 
rhubarb  in  the  root  or  in  fingers,  cubes,  and 
powder,  of  boxes  of  chamomile  flowers,  of 
tins  of  insect  powder,  or  bars  and  pieces  of 
Castile  soap,  sticks  of  extract  of  licorice. 
During  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New 
York  City  (August  25  to  October  3,  1909)  I 
made  a  cinchona  window  display,  which  was 
also  exhibited  at  the  October  pharmaceutical 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy. This  pharmaceutical  window  display 
is  described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy of  November,  1909,  pp.  534-536,  and 
was  even  abstracted  in  the  Mittheilungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Medizin  und  der  Naturwissen- 
schaften,  Bd.  ix,  Heft  3,  p.  325,  published  by 
Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg.  I  could  continue  to 
enumerate  displays  of  chemicals,  indicating 
that  you  keep  a  full  stock  of  same,  of  various 
preparations,  of  specialties  and  of  seasonable 


articles,  but  too  much  time  has  already  been 
occupied. 

CHEMICALS   OF    HISTORICAL   INTEREST. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  two  facts,  namely: 

1.  Historical  knozvledge,  as  to  the  origin  of 
drugs,  the  etymology  of  their  names  and  their 
history,  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  also  in  pharmaceutical  window 
displays.  Such  a  simple  display  as  sulphur, 
Rochelle  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges  can 
be  made  highly  interesting  and  educational  by 
displaying  at  the  same  time  jars  of  these 
chemicals  together  with  placards  of  their  his- 
torv. 

THE  RETURNS. 

2.  Dollars  and  Cents  in  Window  Displays. — 
From  a  pecuniary  standpoint  these  displays 
should  also  be  profitable.  In  this  age  of  com- 
mercialism even  the  pharmaceutical  window 
displays  have  to  produce  hard  cash.  That 
such  can  be  done  I  have  fully  demonstrated  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  The  display  just  men- 
tioned of  sulphur,  Rochelle  salt,  and  cream  of 
tartar  lozenges  greatly  interested  the  laity, 
who  willingly  and  rapidly  bought  these  at  10 
cents  per  box,  while  my  nearest  competitor 
offered  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges 
at  5  cents  a  box. 

Through  the  display  of  chemical  glassware 
the  students  of  the  high  school  bought  their 
flasks,  glass  and  rubber  tubing,  and  also  chem- 
icals at  my  store,  and  also  remembered  me 
when  their  families  were  in  need  of  any  drugs, 
prescriptions,  etc. 

The  display  of  the  flowering  larkspur  plant, 
together  with  jars  of  the  whole  and  ground 
seed  and  the  finished  tincture,  has  greatly 
helped  the  sale  of  the  drug  as  well  as  the 
preparation.  A  neat  show-card  in  your  win- 
dow announcing  that  you  keep  a  complete  line 
of  chemicals  and  reagents  will  bring  to  your 
store  students,  amateur  and  professional  pho- 
tographers, and  physicians  for  their  supplies 
and  other  goods. 

The  subject  of  window  displays  is  most 
certainly  an  important  one.  In  fact,  one  of 
our  bright  pharmaceutical  editors  has  even 
written  a  book  on  "Window  Displays  for 
Druggists,"  of  which  two  editions  have  so  far 
been  published. 

I  trust  that  my  suggestions  for  pharmaceu- 
tical window  displays  will  be  somewhat  con- 
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sidered  and  will  have  the  desired  effect,  name- 
ly, that  more  displays  will  be  made  pertaining 
to  pharmacy,  displays  that  will  gain  the  con- 


fidence of  the  public  and  the  physicians,  dis- 
plays that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  profession  of 
pharmacy. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM. 

A  Process  Based  Entirely  on  Maceration — Has  Several  Advantages  Over  the  Old  Way — Ex* 
haasts  the  Dru^  while  Saving  Time  and  Menstruum. 

By  WILLIAM  R.  WHITE, 

Nashville,   Tenn.* 


Tincture  of  opium,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  preparation  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and 
investigation.  Many  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  its  manufacture,  the  majority  of 
which  have  involved  both  the  principle  of 
maceration  and  percolation.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  this  method,  however,  is  that  it  is 
based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  maceration. 
There  are  three  points  in  which  the  writer 
claims  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  U.  S.  P. 
method : 

1.  It  entirely  exhausts  the  opium. 

2.  It  avoids  the  slow  process  of  percolation. 

3.  It  recovers  a  part  of  the  menstruum  left 
in  the  mass. 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

Take  100  grammes  of  U.  S.  P.  granulated 
opium  and  add  to  it  500  Cc.  of  boihng  water, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours  with  occasional 
stirring,  add  500  Cc.  of  alcohol,  macerate 
again  for  forty-eight  hours  with  occasional 
agitation,  allow  the  drug  to  precipitate,  decant 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  place  the  residue 
on  a  filter  and  allow  the  menstruum  to  filter 
until  it  ceases  to  drop,  then  place  the  filter  and 
contents  in  a  tincture  press  and  express  as 
much  as  possible,  add  the  filtrate  to  that  por- 
tion decanted,  measure  the  whole,  noting  the 
difference  between  that  obtained  and  the  1000 
Cc.  first  used.  The  marc  is  then  exhausted 
with  hot  water  by  adding  about  80  Cc.  at  a 
time,  allowing  it  to  macerate  a  few  hours,  then 
expressing  it.  This  operation  is  repeated  un- 
til the  opium  is  exhausted,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  testing  the  filtrate  with  the  gen- 
eral  alkaloidal   reag'ents.     The   combined   ex- 


*Read  before  the  Section  of  Practical  Pharmacy  and 
Dispensing  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Boston  meeting  in 

August. 


tractions  are  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath 
until  the  volume  is  equal  to  one-half  the  dif- 
ference noted  above.  This  is  then  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  and  added  to  the 
measured  filtrates.  The  whole  tincture  is  then 
filtered,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

If  a  press  is  not  available,  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  drug 
with  the  hot  water  by  repeatedly  macerating 
and  filtering  instead  of  expressing,  except  that 
all  of  the  alcohol  left  in  the  marc  will  be  lost 
by  the  subsequent  evaporation. 

About  400  Cc.  of  hot  water  has  usually 
been  found  sufficient  to  complete  the  exhaus- 
tion. Some  samples  of  opium,  however,  seem 
harder  than  others  to  exhaust.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  method  is  the  time  that  is 
required  in  evaporation.  This  is  to  a  large 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  operator  and 
can  be  hastened  when  desired  by  using  a 
greater  number  of  evaporating  dishes  or  by 
evaporating  in  vacuo. 

There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  dispute 
over  the  question  whether  water  will  exhaust 
opium  of  its  morphine,  sipce  the  U.  S.  P.  has 
relied  upon  this  fact  in  its  directions  for  mak- 
ing the  deodorized  tincture  opium,  also  in  the 
extraction  of  the  opium  in  assay  process. 

In  1902,  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman  published  an 
article  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  vol. 
xvi,  p.  368,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the 
opium  was  not  entirely  exhausted  by  the 
dilute  alcohol  used  in  the  1890  U.  S.  P. 
process. 

In  1906,  H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  stated  that  it  had  been 
proved  by  assay  that  neither  the  old  nor  the 
new  U.  S.  P.  method  for  making  tincture  of 
opium  exhausts  the  opium  completely.  After 
repeatedly  assaying  the  tincture  made  by  the 
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above  method,  I  can  state  that  my  results  have 
proved  conclusively  that  this  method  does 
completely  exhaust  the  opium  of  its  morphine. 
The  saving  in  alcohol  by  using  this  method 
is  quite  an  item  in  the  cost  of  the  tincture, 
especially  where  large  quantities  are  made  at 
a  time. 


In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  this  method 
has  been  in  constant  use  by  one  firm  for  fif- 
teen years  with  the  most  favorable  results,  and 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  practicability  of 
this  method  will  appeal  especially  to  those 
pharmacists  who  are  not  prepared  to  assay 
their  finished  tincture. 


U.  S.  p.  ADMISSIONS  AND  DELETIONS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of    Revision   has  Decided  what  Old  Articles  to  Drop  and  what 

New  Ones  to  Admit — Both  Lists  are  Here  Printed  (or  the  Information 

of  BULLETIN  Readers. 


[Note  by  the  Editor. — For  over  a  year 
eral  Committee  of  Revision  has  been  discussing 
be  represented  in  the  forthcoming  ninth  revisi 
reached  on  all  but  a  few  articles,  and  the  lists 
by  Chairman  Remington  at  the  Boston  meetin 
lists  have  had  the  approval  of  the  members 
everything  is  now  in  readiness  to  go  ahead  wi 
articles  decided  upon  for  recognition.] 

NEW    ARTICLES    FOR    ADMISSION. 


now  the  Sub-committee  on  Scope  of  the  Gen- 
what  drugs,  preparations,  and  substances  shall 
on  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Decision  has  now  been 
of  admissions  and  deletions  were  made  public 
g  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  last  month.  These  two 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Revision,  and 
th  the  actual  work  of  revising  the  texts  for  the 


Ammonium  Bifluoride. 

Antitetanic  Serum. 

Apiol. 

Aspidospermine. 

Bismuth  Beta-Naphthol. 

Buchu  (Long). 

Caffeine  Sodio-Benzoate. 

Calcium  Chloride  (Hydrated 
Crystals). 

Calcium  Glycerophosphate. 

Calcium  Lactate. 

Carbonic  Acid  (Compressed). 

Condurango. 

Creosote  Carbonate. 

Crocus. 

Diacetyl-Morphine. 

Diacetyl-Morphine  Hydro- 
chloride. 

Diastase. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis. 

Erythrol  Tetranitrate. 

Fluorescein. 


Hydrastine  Hydrochloride. 

Mercury  Salicylate. 

Milk  of  Magnesia. 

Milk  of  Bismuth. 

Oxygen  (Compressed). 

Picric  Acid. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Pine  Needle  Oil. 

Potassa  Sulphurata. 

Quinine  and  Urea  Hydro- 
chloride. 

Saccharin  Sodium  Salt. 

Sodium  Cacodylate. 

Sodium  Glycerophosphate. 

Sodium  Perborate. 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide 
(30  per  cent). 

Theobromine  Sodio-Salicylate. 

Trioxymethylene. 

Uranium  Nitrate. 

Vaccine  Virus. 


There   are   thirty-eight   articles    still   under 
consideration  for  admission. 

RTICLES  DROPPED  FROM  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 


Acetum  Opii. 

Acidum  Camphoricum. 

Acidum  Sulphurosum. 

Alumini  Sulphas. 

Argenti  Nitras  Mitigatus. 

Bismuthi  Citras. 

Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citras. 

Calamus. 

Cassia  Fistula. 

Cataplasma  Kaolini. 

Ceratum  Camphorae. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Cerii  Oxalas. 

Chimaphila. 

Chirata. 

Cinnaldehydum. 

Colchici  Cormus. 

Collodium  Stypticum. 

Confectio  Senna;. 

Conium. 

Cusso. 

Cypripedium. 

Emplastrum  Hydrargyri. 

Emplastrum  Opii. 


Emplastrum  Saponis. 
Emulsum  Chloroformi. 
Emulsum  Olei  Morrhuae  cum 

Hypophosphitibus. 
Extractum  Colchici  Cormi. 
Extractum  Digitalis. 
Extractum  Haematoxyli. 
Extractum  Krameriae. 
Extractum  Leptandrae. 
Extractum  Malti. 
Extractum  Scopolae. 
Extractum  Sumbul. 
Ferri  Citras. 

Ferri  et  Ammonii  Sulphas. 
Ferri  et  Ammonii  Tartras. 
Ferri  et  Potassii  Tartras. 
Ferri  et  Strychninae  Citras. 
Ferri  Hydroxidum. 
Ferri  Hypophosphis. 
Ficus. 

Fluidextractum  Calami. 
Fluidextractum  Calumbae. 
Fluidextractum  Chimaphilae. 
Fluidextractum  Chiratae. 


Fluidextractum  Conii. 
Fluidextractum  Cubebae. 
Fluidextractum  Cypripedii. 
Fluidextractum  Digitalis. 
Fluidextractum  Euonymi. 
Fluidextractum  Eupatorii. 
Fluidextractum  Geranii. 
Fluidextractum  Lappae. 
Fluidextractum  Leptandrae. 
Fluidextractum  Lupulini. 
Fluidextractum  Matico. 
Fluidextractum  Mezerei. 
Fluidextractum  Pareirae. 
Fluidextractum  Phytolaccae. 
Fluidextractum  Quassiae. 
Fluidextractum  Quercus. 
Fluidextractum  Quillajae. 
Fluidextractum  Rosae. 
Fluidextractum  Rubi. 
Fluidextractum  Sabinse. 
Fluidextractum  Sanguinariae. 
Fluidextractum  Scopolae. 
Fluidextractum  Scutellariae. 
Fluidextractum  Stillingiae. 
Fluidextractum  Stramonii. 
Fluidextractum  Veratri. 
Geranium. 
Glyceritum  Ferri,  Quininae  et 

Strychninae  Phosphatum. 
Hamamelidis  Cortex. 
Hedeoma. 

Hyoscyaminae  Sulphas. 
Infusum  Pruni  Virginianse. 
lodolum. 
Lappa. 

Lithii  Benzoas. 
Lithii  Salicylas. 
Mangani  Sulphas. 
Mastiche. 
Matico. 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita. 
Mistura  Rhei  et  Sodx. 
Mucilago  Ulmi. 
Naphthalenum. 
Oleatum  Quininae. 
Oleoresina  Lupulini. 
Oleum  Adipis. 
Oleum  Aethereum. 
Oleum  Chenopodii. 
Oleum  Copaibae. 
Oleum  Erigerontis. 
Oleum  Sabinae. 
Pilulse  Aloes  et  Mastiches. 
Pilulae  Aloes  et  Myrrhae. 
Pilulae  Laxativae  Compositae. 
Pilulae  Podophylli,  Belladonnae 

et  Capsici. 


Pilulae  Opii. 

Piperina. 

Plumbi  lodidum. 

Plumbi  Nitras. 

Potassii  Sulphas. 

Prunum. 

Pulvis  Morphinx  Compositus. 

Quercus. 

Quillaja. 

Rubus. 

Sabina. 

Santonica. 

Scammonium. 

Scoparius. 

Scutellaria. 

Sodii  Bisulphis. 

Sodii  Nitras. 

Sodii  Pyrophosphas. 

Spiritus  Aetheris  Compositus. 

Sulphuris  lodidum. 

Syrupus  Ferri,  Quininae  et 
Strychninae  Phosphatum. 

Syrupus  Hypophosphitum  Com- 
positus. 

Syrupus  Kramerise. 

Syrupus  Rubi. 

Tamarindus. 

Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrhae. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi. 

Tinctura  Gallae. 

Tinctura  Ipecacuanhae  et  Opii. 

Tincturae  Horbarum  Recen- 
tium. 

Trochisci  Gambir. 

Trochisci  Glycyrrhizae  et  Opii. 

Trochisci  Krameriae. 

Trochisci  Santonini. 

Ungucntum  Gallae. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi 
Rubri. 

Unguentum  Potassii  lodidi. 

Unguentum  Veratrinae. 

Unguentum  Zinci  Stearatis. 

Viburnum  Opulus. 

Vinum  Album. 

Vinum  Cocae. 

Vinum  Colchici  Seminis. 

Vinum  Ergotae. 

Vinum  Ferri. 

Vinum  Ferri  Amarum. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanhae. 

Vinum  Opii. 

Vinum  Rubrum. 

Zea. 

Zinci  BromJdum. 

Zinci  lodidum. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DISCOUNTING  BILLS. 

Five    Dru^^ists    Express    Their   Views    and   Relate   Their   Experiences— All  A^ree  that  the 
Practice  Pays  Handsomely — Some  Prove  It  Arithmetically. 


Notwithstanding  the  movement  agitated  in  the  pharmaceutical  conventions  and  journals 
to  make  the  practice  of  discounting  bills  universal  in  the  drug  business,  there  are  still  a  large 
percentage  of  proprietors  who  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  cash  discounts.  In  this  symposium 
several  druggists  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  system  and  profit  by 
it  have  come  forth  with  the  figures  that  prove  the  wisdom  of  their  action.  The  savings  which 
they  have  been  able  to  effect  are  very  conclusive  object-lessons  in  themselves. — ^The  Editors. 


EDGAR  F.  HEFFNER, 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

One  cent  out  of  every  dollar  rung  up  on 
our  cash  register  during  1910  was  added  to 
our  profits  because  we   discounted   our  bills. 

In  the  ten  years  our  firm  has  existed  we 
have  doubled  our  stock  and  our  yearly  busi- 
ness.     This   expansion  combined  with  heavy 


,     Edgar  F.  Heffner. 

purchases  a  number  of  times  put  us  up  against 
the  proposition  of  having  bills  come  due  with- 
out the  money  to  pay  them,  and  take  the  dis- 
count. 

DISCOUNTING    BILLS    WITH    BORROWED    MONEY. 

As  we  started  with  a  strong  determination 
to  discount  all  bills  we  felt  no  hesitancy  about 
going  to  the  banks  for  accommodation,  and  a 
simple  explanation  as  to  the  reason  why  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  desired 
loans  without  hunting  for  an  indorser. 

Our  books  show  that  the  interest  on  these 
temporary  loans  amounted  to  $92.50,  and  also 
that  our  discounts  during  this  ten-year  period 
amounted  to  $2046.26. 


Our  bills  subject  to  discount  for  1910 
amounted  to  $15,126.54,  and  the  discounts  to 
$301.26,  or  approximately  2  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  discount  generally  varies  from  ^  per 
cent  for  heavy  chemicals,  etc.,  1  to  2  per  cent 
in  ten  days  from  the  jobbers,  to  5  per  cent  for 
specialties  and  sundries  in  which  the  manufac- 
turer's margin  of  profit  is  greater.  But  in 
any  well-balanced  business  cash  discounts  will 
average  about  2  per  cent  in  ten  days  with 
thirty  days  net. 

A  deduction  of  2  per  cent  from  a  bill  for 
anticipating  payment  twenty  days  really  fig- 
ures about  38  per  cent  yearly  interest  on  the 
money,  so  that  any  solvent  business  can  afford 
to  borrow  the  money  needed  temporarily  at  6 
per  cent  rather  than  lose  the  discounts. 

BETTERS  THE  MORALE  OF  A  STORE. 

Meeting  financial  obligations  promptly  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  cash  discount  is  in 
addition  the  best  evidence  any  individual  or 
firm  can  give  as  to  the  successful  management 
of  his  or  their  business. 

It  has  been  quite  a  surprise  to  find  that 
many  firms  who  are  financially  able  to  dis- 
count their  bills  do  not  do  it.  Investigation 
of  credit  men  has  shown  that  druggists  are 
more  careless  about  taking  their  discounts 
than  are  other  merchants. 

That  this  has  not  disabused  the  minds  of 
the  general  public  as  to  the  immense  profits  in 
the  drug  business  is  a  source  of  wonder,  as 
"the  man  who  discounts  his  bills"  is  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  one  who  is  making  and 
keeping  a  good  profitable  business. 

A  reputation  for  being  slow  or  poor  pay 
will  endanger  the  success  of  any  business  for 
the  reason  that  the  slow  one  is  passed  up  by 
the  manufacturer  or  jobber  when  any  good 
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propositions  are  put  out.  He  is  made  to  pay 
the  highest  price  and  is  naturally  the  prey  of 
the  sharks  with  doubtful  ventures  who  would 
hesitate  to  tackle  a  wide-awake  merchant. 

Beside  that,  the  slow-pay  merchant  cannot 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  general  public,  who 
soon  learn  his  credit  rating.  They  reason  that 
he  doesn't  pay  his  bills  because  he  doesn't  do 
enough  business,  and  it  is  a  well-demonstrated 
fact  that  every  one  likes  to  buy  from  a  suc- 
cessful, prosperous,  going  concern. 

Finally  the  subconscious  effect  of  regularly 
discounting  one's  bills  will  be  to  stiffen  his 
backbone,  raise  his  self-esteem,  and  make  him 
a  better,  more  methodical  business  man. 


E.  E.  CALKINS, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

I  discount  practically  all  my  bills.  The  rate 
is  from  1  per  cent  on  drug  jobbers'  invoices  to 
5  per  cent  on  a  few  items.  It  averages  prob- 
ably between  1  and  2  per  cent. 

I  keep  no  discount  account,  merely  charging 
to  the  merchandise  account  the  net  amount  of 
my  remittance. 

The  discount  amounts  to  so  much  more 
than  interest  that  a  druggist  can  make  a  good 
profit  on  borrowed  money  in  discounting  his 
bills.  He  can  borrow  at  6  per  cent  and  save 
18  per  cent  on  a  thirty-day  1-per-cent  invoice. 
He  has  ten  days  to  take  his  discount,  which 
therefore  amounts  to  1  per  cent  for  twenty 
days,  or  18  per  cent  per  year.  He  can  borrow 
at  6  per  cent  on  short-time  notes,  making  a 
profit  of  200  per  cent  on  the  interest  he  pays. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  some 
firms  refuse  to  take  local  checks,  either  on  dis- 
counted bills  or  mature  ones,  but  will  wait  an. 
extra  thirty  days  and  then  make  draft  and  pay 
the  exchange  themselves. 


CLARENCE  O.  BIGELOW, 

New  York. 

We  discount  about  75  per  cent  of  our  bills, 
the  other  25  per  cent  being  net  thirty  days, 
and  not  subject  to  discount. 

Our  cash  discounts  on  different  lines  are  as 
follows :  On  drugs  and  chemicals  we  get  1 
per  cent  off  in  ten  days ;  on  proprietaries  from 
1  to  5  per  cent  in  ten  days;  on  sundries,  pur- 
chased from  jobbers,  1  per  cent  in  ten  days; 
on  sundries,  purchased  direct,  2  to  5  per  cent 
in  ten  days. 


The  annual  saving  effected  in  this  way  is 
considerable.  Our  cash  discounts  approxi- 
mate about  two-thirds  of  our  office  expenses, 
and  we  employ  two  bookkeepers. 

It  is  worth  while  for  a  druggist  to  avail 
himself  of  all  cash  discounts  even  if  he  has  to 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  interest  on  it.  But 
why  borrow  the  money?  The  bank's  help 
may  be  necessary  at  the  outset,  but  when 
profits  are  reinvested  in  the  business,  borrow- 
ing for  discount  purposes  should  cease,  except 


Clarence  O.  Bigelow.  ^ 

upon  rare  occasions.  This,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  those  lines  of  merchandise  where 
monthly  purchases  vary  little  throughout  the 
year,  and  not  to  those  branches  of  trade  hav- 
ing their  busy  seasons,  when  extraordinary 
purchases  are  necessary. 

By  husbanding  his  resources  a  pharmacist 
should  soon  have  ample  capital  with  which  to 
do  business,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  make 
purchases  in  larger  quantities,  discount  bills, 
and  promptly  meet  every  ordinary  business 
obligation. 


GRANT  W.  STEVENS, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

I  discount  all  bills  that  carry  any  cash  dis-* 
counts,  even  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s,  which 
are  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

I  pay  all  city  bills  on  the  10th  of  each 
month,  excepting  the  wholesale  drug  houses, 
to  whom  I  remit  on  the  5th  and  20th  respec- 
tivelv. 
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Upon  about  10  per  cent  of  our  purchases 
there  is  no  discount  as  such :  the  goods  are 
candies,  chewing  gums,  sundries,  etc.,  which 
are  bought  from  pedlers  for  spot  cash. 

Upon  about  35  "per  cent  of  our  purchases 
there  is  a  1-per-cent  cash  discount,  which  ap- 


Grant  W.  Stevens. 

plies  to  purchases  of  drugs  from  the  whole- 
sale houses  and  a  few  of  the  manufacturers. 

Upon  about  50  per  cent  of  our  transactions 
there  is  a  2-per-cent  cash  discount,  which  ap- 
plies to  pharmaT:euticals,  sundries,  cigars,  and 
similar  things. 

Upon  5  per  cent  of  our  purchases  there  is 
from  3-  to  5-per-cent  cash  discount.  This  ap- 
plies to  wines,  liquors,  etc. 

In  1910  our  discounts  amounted  to  approx- 
imately $186,  irrespective  of  our  saving  in 
trade  discounts  for  quantity  and  job-lot  pur- 
chases. 

I  have  never  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nities to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  borrowed 
capital,  but  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
accommodations  if  they  are  used  conserva- 
tively. 


C.  H.  McCONNELL, 

.    President  Economical  Drug  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

We  discount  all  our  bills.  We  even  pay  in 
ten  days  bills  that  are  not  due  until  thirty 
days,  without  discount.  This  we  do  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  our  credit,  if  it 
needs  strengthening,  which  we  doubt;  but  we 
hate  to  have  unpaid  bills  on  our  files. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much,  expressed  in 
percentages,  we  save  by  discounting.  Cash 
discounts  range  from  1  and  2  to  5  per  cent. 
At  a  rough  guess  they  average  2^  per  cent. 
This,  on  the  $206,703  worth  of  goods  we 
bought  last  year,  would  amount  to  something 
over  $5000,  and  would  pay  the  salaries  of  five 
clerks  at  $1000  a  year. 

As  for  the  amount  of  money  we  save  by 
taking  advantage  of  cash  discounts,  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  say  for  want  of  records.  We 
eliminate  red  tape  as  far  as  possible  in  keep- 
ing statistics  of  our  business,  and  it  is  of  no 
interest  to  us  to  know  what  kind  of  goods  we 
are  selling.  We  simply  have  two  headings — 
prescriptions  for  one,  and  all  the  rest  for  the 
other. 

I  know  of  drug  stores  not  doing  one-half 
the  business  of  the  Economical  that  give  em- 
ployment to  two,  three,  or  even  four  men  in 
their  accounting  department  to  figure  out  per- 
centages of  sales  in  every  conceivable  way. 
We  asked  them  what  good  it  would  do  to 
know  how  much  or  how  little  they  sold  of 
various  patent  medicines,  and  they  had  to  ad- 
mit it  would  do  no  actual  good,  but  that  they 
"kind  of  wanted  to  know." 

The  office  work  of  this  vast  business  is  done 


Chas.  H.  McConnell. 

by  myself,  in  a  supervisory  way,  which  is  as 
little  as  I  possibly  can  get  along  with,  and  by 
Mr.  Naylor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who 
runs  the  cash,  bank  acounts,  bookkeeping,  and 
is  stenographer,  with  the  help  of  an  assistant 
four  or  five  hours  a  day  figuring  up  bills.  He 
could  not  attend  to  so  much  if  I  did  not  elim- 
inate red  tape  in  dictation.  My  letters  are 
short  and  to  the  point,  and  don't  keep  him  one- 
half  hour  a  day,  on  the  average. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AS  A  BUYER. 

A  Paper  of  Great  Practical  Usefulness  by  One    of    the  Lar|{est  Retail  Buyers  in  the  West, 
the  Senior  Partner  of  a  Dru|t  Firm  Operatinif  Ei({ht  or  Nine  Stores. 


By  CHAS.  R.  SHERMAN.'' 

President  of  tiie  Sheroian«McConnell  Druii  Co. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


The  buying  of  goods  involves,  first  of  all,  a 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  sold  with  advan- 
tage. This  advantage  may  be  a  short  or  a 
long  profit,  and  the  returns  may  be  computa- 
ble in  either  dollars  or  customers. 

FOUR    POINTS. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  classified  some- 
what under  the  headings  of: 

1.  What' to  buy. 

r?.  When  to  buy. 

;>.  Where  to  buy. 

4.  How  much  to  buy. 

Each  of  these  propositions,  however,  is 
dependent,  in  a  measure,  upon  one  or  all  of 
the  others. 

"What  to  buy,"  for  the  man  in  the  large 
city  store,  may  be  something  entirely  different 
from  the  article  required  by  the  dealer  in  the 
smaller  town.  Here  the  knowledge  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  must  be  combined. 

PARIS  GREEN  AS  AN  EXAMPLE. 

It  is  springtime  and  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  sending  out  notices  regarding  the 
subject  of  "Paris  Green."  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  all  that  is  sold  of  this  article  in  drug 
stores  is  disposed  of  during  the  space  of  one 
calendar  month,  and  here  indeed,  in  this  one 
item,  is  a  subject  not  meaning  much  in  dollars 
and  cents,  yet  involving  a  careful  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  buying  and  selling  with  the 
element  of  chance  or  "trade  wind"  thrown  in. 

A  certain  dealer  may  be  located  in  a  place 
where  the  nearest  hill  of  potatoes  is  50  or  100 
miles  distant,  and  the  subject  is  therefore  of 
absolutely  no  interest  at  all. 

Another  one  is  an  agricultural'  country 
where  "Murphies"  are  raised  in  abundance, 
but  he  has  never  noticed  much  demand  for 
Paris  green,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other  in- 
secticides. This  fellow  has  been  asleep  and 
has  let  the  business  drift  into  other  channels. 

*Read  before  the  Nebraska  State  Pharmaceutical 
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The  live  dealer  and  the  careful,  competent, 
and  courageous  buyer  will  carefully  estimate 
his  probable  demand  for  Paris  green  and  get 
the  best  possible  price  for  it.  If  it  is  a  good 
year  for  this  article,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  supply  all  demands  at  best  cur- 
rent prices,  and  reaping  the  profit  that  belongs 
to  the  business. 

If,  however,  he  has  been  improvident  in 
looking  after  this  item  until  the  season  is  well 
upon  him,  he  will  probably  miss  a  large  part 
of  the  business  and  will  greatly  annoy  his 
prospective  customers  by  not  being  in  position 
to  supply  the  article  when  wanted.  If  sup- 
plies are  obtained  from  a  distant  market,  it 
will  be  too  late  and  the  other  fellow  will  have 
had  the  business. 

A  too  niggardly  policy  in  estimating  one's 
wants  will  bring  about  the  same  results.  Of 
course,  a  "bad  year,"  which  on  this  item 
means  a  year  in  which  Paris  green  is  not 
needed  by  potato  raisers,  will  leave  the  plenti- 
ful buyer  with  some  stock  to  carry  over  till 
the  next  year,  but  since  Paris  green  is  a  sta- 
ple product,  this  is  only  one  of  the  trade  haz- 
ards that  should  be  bravely  faced  by  a  drug- 
gist who  wishes  to  be  really  in  the  game. 

ANTICIPATING    DEMAND    FOR    SEASONABLE 
GOODS. 

Each  month  and  week  in  the  year  brings 
its  procession  of  items  that  have  a  more  or 
less  active  interest  to  the  buyer  and  seller  for 
a  long  or  short  season  only. 

Moth  balls  and  moth-proof  bags,  fly-paper, 
root  beer,  ginger  ale,  mineral  water,  not  for- 
getting our  old  friend  sassafras — each  has  its 
season  when  it  may  be  termed  the  central  fig- 
ure in  the  little  drama  of  commerce  being  en- 
acted in  every  drug  store. 

To  remember  these  facts  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  buyer  in  guiding  him  toward 
proper,  timely  and  adequate  purchases. 

The  pop-corn,  peanut  and  red  lemonade 
stands  would  be  melancholy  spectacles  on  the 
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day  after  the  circus,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
"greatest  show  on  earth,"  with  its  throng  of 
interested  pleasure  seekers,  each  one  of  these 
venders  is  a  merchant  of  the  most  approved 
type,  but  each  is  wise  enough  to  move  on  with 
the  show,  and  experience  has  taught  him  to 
stock  up  the  day  before  the  performance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  remarks 
relate  to  both  the  subjects  of  "What  to  buy" 
and  "When  to  buy,"  for  one  of  these  subjects 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 

"Where  to  buy"  and  "How  much  to  buy" 
are  equally  inseparable  subjects.  It  is  absurd 
for  any  one  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  all  dealers,  as  the  varying 
conditions  of  each  establishment,  large  or 
small,  must  be  the  factors  to  guide  and  con- 
trol this  matter  wisely. 

LEARN    A    LESSON    FROM    THE    POP-CORN    MAN ! 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  pop-corn  and 
peanut  men,  who  carefully  make  their  pur- 
chases in  advance,  prepare  their  wares  for 
rapid  sale,  and  in  most  instances  really  seem 
anxious  to  sell  something  that  will  please  the 
patron. 

The  pop-corn  business  has  perhaps  no  rival 
except  that  of  the  peanut  vender,  as  an  ideal 
commercial  project.  Here  the  bugbears  of 
"dead"  stock,  "out-of-date"  stock,  "large"  or 
"small"  sizes,  and  "seasonable  demand,"  are 
all  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  plenty  of  buyers  for  pop-corn 
and  peanuts.  For  this  reason,  in  order  to 
make  the  business  an  attractive  one,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  circus  and  the  busy  street 
corner,  with  their  throngs,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Unfortunately  the  dealer  in  staple  lines 
must  figure  on  an  entirely  different  basis  than 
do  the  itinerants  we  have  mentioned.  The 
problem  of  buying  therefore  becomes  much 
more  complex  and  requires  the  greatest  nicety 
of  actual  knowledge,  as  to  just  the  articles 
needed  and  how  much  of  each — and  this  of 
course  involves  the  important  question  of  the 
source  of  supply. 

One  may  hear,  through  the  channels  of  gos- 
sip in  the  trade,  a  great  deal  about  "good  buy- 
ers," "sharp  buyers,"  "close  buyers,"  "reck- 
less buyers,"  and  "inside  buyers,"  but  the 
whole  subject  of  successful  buying,  like  any 
other  connected  with  business,  must  be  largely 
dependent    upon    a    knowledge    of    what    is 


wanted,  and  the  requisite  care  to  see  that  one 


S^ets  it. 


AS    TO    WANT-BOOKS. 


The  buyer  must,  in  some  manner,  carefully 
collect  data  for  reference.  Possibly  the  first 
record  needed  is  that  showing  what  is  wanted. 
This  is  represented  by  the  general  "want- 
book,"  which  of  course  means  any  kind  of  a 
book  or  slip  where  may  be  written  the  name 
of  the  article  needed.  The  time  to  find  out 
when  this  article  is  needed  has  been  hinted  at 
already,  but  inevitably  the  moment  comes 
when  the  customer  asks  for  the  article  you 
do  not  have  in  stock,  and  then  is  the  moment 
when  this  article  must  imperatively  be  put 
down  in  your  want-book.  An  indexed  want- 
book  with  special  pages  for  firms  of  whom 
frequent  purchases  are  made  is  the  best  way 
not  to  overlook  items  needed  of  regular  stock. 
The  article  asked  for  that  you  do  not  have  in 
stock  may  be  so  new  or  so  rare  or  so  obsolete 
as  to  not  justify  carrying  it,  but  this  con- 
sideration must  be  carefully  weighed  with  ref- 
erence to  each  item,  for  here  are  the  nascent 
atoms  that  make  the  molecules  that  make  the 
mass  that  makes  your  business. 

Disregard  the  individual  demand  of  the 
customer  of  the  hour  and  you  have  blighted 
the  germ  of  business  growth!  The  buyer  in 
most  establishments  is  the  one  in  position  to 
nurture  this  germ,  and  perhaps  develop  from 
the  smallest  beginning  a  tree  that  will  furnish 
fruit  and  shade  in  times  of  commercial  hunger 
and  drought. 

don't    IGNORE    THE    SINGLE    CALLS    FOR    NEW 
THINGS ! 

There  is  no  more  interesting  phase  of  busi- 
ness than  that  of  watching  the  growth  in  sale 
of  a  single  item  originally  stocked  from  a  sin- 
gle call.  At  the  present  moment  I  recall  two 
articles,  one  of  them  a  rheumatism  remedy, 
the  other  a  cleaner  for  clothes,  one  selling  for 
75  cents  and  the  other  for  25  cents,  one  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  busy  towns  of  a  sea- 
board, trust-ridden  commonwealth,  the  other 
in  the  commercial  and  esthetic  hub  of  the  Bay 
State  and  the  universe,  where  all  preparations 
for  taking  out  spots,  literal  and  figurative, 
should  probably  be  made. 

The  almost  sporadic  call  for  the  rheuma- 
tism remedy,  by  receiving  requisite  attention 
to  the  end  that  the  article  should  be  supplied 
to  the  prospective  customer,  was  the  beginning 
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of  quite  a  flourishing  business  on  this  one 
item.  The  same  result  obtained  in  the  case 
of  the  clothes  cleaner.  One  of  these  articles 
is  now  purchased  in  1-gross,  and  the  other  as 
high  as  5-gross,  quantities.  The  original  pur- 
chase of  each  item  was  one  bottle  only,  sent 
direct  from  the  manufacturers  to  ourselves, 
because  we  could  not  obtain  it  through  any- 
western  jobber.  In  the  instance  of  the  first 
purchase  of  each  of  these  articles,  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  the  customer  to  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  items  in 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  growth  in 
sale  of  these  items  has  been  produced  from 
causes  outside  of  our  store,  not  from  within; 
therefore  showing  that  these  transactions  were 
)rofitablc  once  to  our  house  as  new  business 
ind  new  customers  were  attracted  that  prob- 
ibly  would  not  have  been  obtained  without  the 
'presence  of  these  items  in  our  stock. 

THE  MOOT  QUESTION  OF  ''OVERSTOCKING.''' 

The  one  mooted  question  in  buying  is  that 
of  overstocking,  and  while  much  loss  is  occa- 
sioned on  this  account,  still  I  am  bound  to 
hold  fast  to  an  opinion  which  crystallized  into 
an  absolute  conviction  some  years  ago,  name- 
ly, that  there  is  much  more  loss  occasioned 
from  understocking  than  from  overstocking. 

This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  injunction 
to  general,  reckless  buying  in  quantities  as 
large  as  the  seller  wishes  the  purchaser  to  buy, 
yet  the  system  of  niggardly  under-buying  has 
starved  many  a  business  man  to  death,  and 
one  cannot  but  remember  the  experience  of 
the  economical  muleteer  who  finally  had  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  the  mule  to  live  without 
feed,  when  it  "up  and  died." 

The  man  who  buys  1/12  or  %  dozen  of  an 
article  of  which  he  could  have  easily  used  1 
dozen,  has  made  his  chances  of  being  found 
without  goods  12  or  4  times  as  great  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  purchased  in  a  rea- 
sonably decent  quantity. 

''the  smart  under-buyer."" 

The.  smart  under-hnytv  will  tell  you  that 
"You  can  always  buy  more  goods,"  which  of 
course  is  true,  but  between  each  purchase 
there  is  the  dangerous  interim  when  you  may 
be  out  of  stock,  or  you  may  not  think  to  put 
the  article  down  in  the  want-book  until  a  sale 
has  been  lost. 


Where  goods  are  obtained  from  some  little 
distance,  the  obstacles  to  obtaining  stock  be- 
come greater,  and  the  necessity  for  properly 
estimating  the  amount  of  stock  needed  is  more 
apparent. 

Even  in  the  cities,  where  supplies  may  be 
obtained  by  messenger  during  any  business 
hour  in  the  day,  a  considerable  business  may 
slip  through  one's  hands,  simply  because  the 
customer  will  not  wait  for  the  slothful  busi- 
ness man  to  put  in  stock  the  article  that  his 
neighbor,  who  is  more  vigilant,  has  at  hand 
all  ready  to  be  wrapped  up. 

Again,  no  source  of  supply  is  unfailing,  and 
some  of  the  most  staple  articles  are  frequently 
not  to  be  obtained  from  your  jobbing  house. 
Therefore  the  more  necessity  for  placing  in 
stock  at  the  time  each  purchase  is  made  a 
quantity  that  will  be  thoroughly  commen- 
surate with  the  demand. 

A  striking  example  to  avoid. 

I  well  remember  a  druggist  of  the  old 
school  who  was,  at  one  time,  doing  reasonably 
well,  and  for  whom  I  worked  some  little  time 
during  my  early  years  in  the  business.  This 
man  seemed  every  day  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
the  regular  staple  articles  upon  his  shelves 
would  continue  to  be  in  demand  after  his 
present  supply  was  exhausted.  The  result 
was  that,  before  another  purchase  was  made, 
he  would  actually  allow  a  customer  or  two  to 
call  for  a  staple  article  after  the  stock  had 
been  exhausted,  seemingly  needing  to  have  his 
commercial  courage  braced  up  each  time  for 
the  ordeal  of  venturing  the  purchase  of  an- 
other ^  or  ^  dozen  of  a  staple  article! 

Though  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  it  was  abso- 
lutely depressing  to  my  commercial  nervous 
organization  to  see  business  thus  frittered 
away.  This  man,  by  force  of  frugal  habits 
and  small  personal  store  expenses,  as  well  as 
having  a  fairly  good  neighborhood  location  at 
the  time,  was  in  what  seemed,  from  his  stand- 
point, thrifty  circumstances,  but  his  absolutely 
wrong  system  of  supplying  stock  was,  I  am 
sure,  an  important  factor  in  finally  bringing 
him  to  bankruptcy,  and  at  last  accounts  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family  was  an  in- 
mate of  a  charitable  institution. 

When  the  buying  of  drug-store  requisites 
broadens  out  to  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  to-day,  a 
much  greater  scope  of  vision  is  required,  as 
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well  as  a  much  closer  analysis  of  individual 
terms  and  respective  sources  of  supply. 

BUYING   DIRECT    AT    FIRST    HAND. 

The  large  retailer  who  would  buy  at  first 
hand  as  much  as  possible  must  certainly  install 
some  system  of  keeping  proper  records  of  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  the  articles  com- 
prised in  the  output  of  each  of  them.  Here 
is  work  which  requires  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  detail,  and  here  again  the  mat- 
ter of  quantities,  discounts,  and  terms  must 
be  weighed  carefully  against  the  amount  of 
money  invested.  One  must  consider  whether 
the  goods  could  be  obtained  at  any  price  from 
your  jobber,  and  whether  the  line  might  be 
handled  as  an  exclusive  agency.  Thus  all  the 
varying  elements  of  commercial  loss  and  gain 
and  supremacy  are  involved  in  this  subject, 
which  must  be  settled  by  the  buyer. 

Drug-store  buying  is,  perhaps,  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  kind  of  buying  in  that 
there  are  so  many  articles  in  which  the  dis- 
count extended  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  purchase.  While  the  advan- 
tages of  grouping  purchases  from  the  jobber, 
when  made  in  small  quantities,  and  obtaining 
them  all  from  one  house  and  in  one  shipment, 
are  to  be  considered,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  advantages  in  purchasing  goods  direct 
from  first  hands. 

The  firm  which  buys  its  soaps  and  perfumes 
from  the  house  founded  something  over  a 
century  ago  near  Castle  Garden,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  its  orders  filled  completely, 
of  getting  all  the  "free  goods"  deals  handed 
out  from  time  to  time,  and,  we  hope,  of  get- 
ting full  discounts,  all  of  which  produce  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  you  are  on  as  good  a 
selling  basis  as  any  competitor  possibly  can  be. 

GET    ON    THE    ''dIRECt"   OR   '^PREFERRED''    LIST. 

Where  the  shipping  quantity  is  not  unrea- 
sonably large,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper 
business  practice  to  make  as  many  of  these 
connections  as  the  size  of  the  dealer's  output 
would  justify: 

There  is  a  compensating  element  all  through 
the  buying  game  that  should  be  easily  esti- 
mated by  buyers  and  sellers  all  along  the  line. 
The  dealer  who  buys  $500  worth  of  a  certain 
line  of  imported  soaps  and  perfumes  in  order 
to  get  a  5-  or  10-per-cent  discount  is  perhaps 
in  position  to  know  that  he  has  all  this  line  of 


goods  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  and  that  they 
are  fresh  and  genuine.  In  fact,  he  is  'thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  line. 

In  this  way,  while  the  jobbing  house  has 
lost  this  order,  it  has  also  gained  a  more  rea- 
sonable customer,  for  when  this  same  dealer 
applies  to  him  for  any  of  the  items  in  this  line 
(of  which  he  may  temporarily  be  in  need)  he 
knows  from  experience  that  the  middleman's 
profit  is  not  any  too  large,  and,  if  reasonable, 
he  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  usually 
asked  by  the  wholesaler.  French  soaps  and 
perfumes  bought  in  $500  quantities,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  with  only  5  per  cent  discount  from 
list,  cannot  be  sold  at  list  in  western  markets, 
and  the  dealer  must  expect  to  see  the  im- 
porter's list  advanced  five  or  ten  per  cent. 
These  remarks  apply  to  such  goods  as  Houbi- 
gant's,  Roger  &  Gallet's,  and  Fiver's,  all  of 
which  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  with  only 
1  per  cent  for  prompt  cash  and  with  very 
small  discounts  only  for  import  quantity  or- 
ders. 

"free  goods." 

During  the  past  few  years  the  matter  of 
free  goods  with  purchases  has  been  so  im- 
portant an  item  as  to  demand  the  best  atten- 
tion of  buyers.  The  list  of  articles  with 
which  substantial  bonuses  are  given  in  the 
way  of  free  goods  is  quite  a  long  one,  and  has 
included  many  kinds  of  standard  toilet  goods 
and  perfumes,  malt  extracts,  cigars,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  proprietary  articles. 

To  overlook  buying  these  goods  at  the 
proper  time  in  order  to  obtain  the  bonus  is 
certainly  to  throw  money  away,  if  any  de- 
mand exists  for  the  goods,  and  here  is  a 
chance  for  more  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer.  Indifference  on  this  subject  means 
wastefulness. 

A  "price-book''  described. 

Where  much  direct  buying  is  done,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  remember  the  source  of  supply 
where  a  certain  article  is  obtained,  and  to  as- 
sist along  this  line  records  can  be  easily  kept 
that  will  have  a  value  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  time  spent  in  compiling  them. 

The  best  method  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge is  the  use  of  a  book  known  as  the  "loose- 
leaf  price-book,"  the  leaves  of  which  are 
separated  by  indexed  sheets,  and  from  which 
leaves  may  be  readily  removed  or  replaced  so 
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that  any  desired  record  may  be  type-  or  hand- 
written and  filed  for  future  use. 

In  the  keeping  of  such  a  book,  a  method 
must  be  worked  out  which  best  harmonizes 
with  the  mental  squint  of  the  buyer  who  is 
going  to  make  use  of  this  book;  for  instance, 
in  my  own  case,  under  "M"  I  have  grouped 
all  the  malt  extracts.  Here  data  are  kept  of 
the  exact  source  of  supply  of  each  product, 
the  price  usually  paid,  the  number  of  bottles 
in  each  original  cask  or  case,  the  allowance 
for  empty  bottles,  and  the  points  as  to  cash 
discounts  and  whether  goods  are  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  or  destination  point. 

The  rule  made  in  this  particular  instance, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  way  the  book  is 
kept  as  a  whole,  for  I  have  taught  myself  in 
indexing  to  think  of  the  name  of  the  concern 
with  whom  the  business  is  going  to  be  done. 

THE   INDEXING  OF  THE   BOOK. 

For  instance,  if  Capadura  cigars  were  to 
be  obtained  I  would  turn  to  "B,"  where  on  a 
page,  or  part  of  a  page,  devoted  to  the  firm 
of  Best  &  Russell  of  Chicago  would  be  found 
grouped  all  the  articles  purchased  regularly 
of  this  house,  these  items  being  typewritten  on 
the  page.  Under  the  same  letter  "B"  (to  give 
actual  instances)  would  be  found  pasted  on  a 
page  a  small,  printed  sheet,  about  3x6  inches, 
which  bears  the  name  of  all  the  articles  made 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  B.  Co.,  this  being  the  printed  list 
supplied  by  the  house  giving  the  regular  job- 
bing price  per  dozen,  and  the  retail  price  of  a 
single  package,  of  each  article  made  by  them. 
On  this  slip  is  noted  the  quantity  required  to 
obtain  maximum  discounts,  and  also  informa- 
tion as  to  cash  discounts  and  whether  freight 
is  paid  by  the  sellers  or  buyers. 

Under  the  letter  "R"  is  a  page  devoted  to 
the  goods  of  Roger  &  Gallet,  with  the  New 
York  address  of  the  importer.  This  firm,  of 
course,  like  many  others,  supplies  a  price  list 
which  gives  all  the  information  that  I  have  in 
my  "buy  book,"  but  it  is  perhaps  scattered 
through  some  hundreds  of  pages.  In  my  book 
is  a  list  of  articles  we  regularly  handle  from 
this  line,  with  their  proper  catalogue  title  and 
number,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  price. 
Possibly  50  or  60  lines  of  information,  writ- 
ten on  this  page,  give  absolutely  all  the  infor- 
mation we  need  as  to  the  identity,  cost,  and 
selling  price  of  the  articles  handled  by  our 
firm  from  this  long  line  of  goods. 


To  obtain  such  information  readily  from 
the  firm's  price  list  at  the  moment  needed  is 
a  more  vague  and  difficult  task  than  one 
would  think,  even  if  he  is  familiar  with  this 
sort  of  work.  All  doubt  and  uncertainty  are 
removed  by  the  little  care  and  work  indicated. 

"special  brands."' 

Where  "special  brand"  goods  are  made  by 
manufacturers,  some  system  is  needed  to  be 
able  to  obtain  these  goods  readily  when  they 
are  required  again,  without  loss  of  time  in 
identifying  the  articles  needed.  This  trouble 
can  readily  be  obviated  by  keeping  a  record 
under  the  name  of  the  firm  from  whom  the 
purchase  is  made,  stating  the  name  of  the  pri- 
vate brand,  where  and  when  obtained,  and  in 
w  hat  quantity.  In  this  way  time  is  saved  and 
confusion  is  avoided. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Standard  Oil  Co." 
in  my  buyer's  book  I  have  entries  made  of 
barely  a  half-dozen  items,  but  these  are  things 
that  it  is  found  convenient  to  refer  to  quite 
frequently.  The  record  makes  buying  and 
selling  easier,  and  grounds  them  on  the  solid 
foqndation  of  absolute  fact  rather  than  guess- 
work. 

This  particular  record,  to  quote  some  special 
items,  reads : 

5—1— '09— 10   cases    100   lbs.    each   Paraffine   at    

cents  per  lb.   in  1-lb.  cakes,  our  name  on 
wrappers. 

12— 6— '10— 1  barrel  No.  0  Petrolatum,  362  lbs.  at  

cents  per  lb. 

In  such  a  record,  well  kept,  is  found  the 
best  possible  basis  for  careful,  correct  buying 
and  larger  and  better  sales.  As  regards  lines 
of  goods  where  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
articles  are  purchased  from  a  single  manufac- 
turer, as,  'for  instance,  the  products  of  phar- 
maceutical houses,  reliance  must  be  made  al- 
most solely  on  the  current  price  lists  furnished 
by  these  firms,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
buyer  to  be  posted  only  on  the  discounts  ex- 
tended on  these  lines;  but  here,  again,  prices 
extended  on  certain  special  items  obtained 
from  one  of  these  firms  may  be  grouped  under 
the  heading  of  that  firm,  where  ready  refer- 
ences can  be  made  when  needful. 

KNOW    THE    COST    AND    SELLING    PRICE ! 

These  remarks  would  particularly  apply  to 
"name  goods"  or  "customer's  card"  articles 
put  out  by  such  houses  where  the  identity  of 
the  maker  is  somewhat  difficult  to  remember. 
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An  adequate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  goods 
and  the  selling  price  is  a  very  important  and 
yet  much  neglected  consideration  all  along  the 
line  in  the  retail  drug  trade,  and  this  subject 
is  closely  allied  to  buying. 

In  a  stock  of  goods  recently  acquired,  whole 
lines  of  articles  were  found  with  absolutely  no 
cost  or  selling  prices  attached  to  them;  in 
fact,  there  had  been  an  absolute  disregard  of 
these  details  all  through  the  business  with  so 
much  guessing  left  to  be  done  each  day  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  business  was  not  a 
successful  one. 

THE   REQUISITES   OF   A  GOOD   BUYER. 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  requisites  of 
a  buyer  are  to  be  able  to  estimate,  by  the  light 


of  experience  and  reasoning  by  analogy,  just 
how  successful  a  new  line  of  goods  is  likely 
to  be;  to  have  the  courage  and  sagacity  to 
take  up  such  articles  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment and  not  wait  until  the  day  after  the 
show  to  look  for  the  elephant;  and  last  of  all 
to  remember  that  buying  is  of  first  importance 
in  the  welfare  of  the  business,  that  goods  can 
only  in  rare  instances  be  sold  before  they  are 
bought,  that  the  work  of  purchasing  must  re- 
ceive careful,  methodical  attention  every  day, 
and  that  each  item  of  stock  for  which  some 
customer  is  likely  to  call  in  the  store  is  an 
invisible  thread  drawing  that  customer  to  the 
establishment.  If  the  customer  is  disappoint- 
ed by  not  finding  the  article  sought  the  thread 
is  broken  and  may  not  easily  be  repaired. 


PAINTS  AND  BRUSHES  IN  THE  WINDOW. 


We  are  showing  this  month  another  one  of 
the  window  displays  designed  by  J.  Earl  Tay- 
lor, Ph.G.,  Gridley,  111.  It  was  devoted  to  the 
line  of  paints  and  brushes,  and  while  it  was 
gotten  up  during  the  spring,  it  is  almost 
equally    applicable    to    the    fall.     Mr.    Taylor 


color  cards  were  also  featured  here  and  there 
throughout  the  window,  and  specimen  cans  of 
the  paints  themselves  were  exhibited.  Wall- 
paper cleaners  were  made  a  part  of  the  trim. 
The  color  scheme  of  the  window  was  red  and 
white,  and  there  were  several  placards  to  tell 


assures  us  that  the  window  display  proved  a 
money-maker  and  resulted  in  a  much  greater 
sale  of  brushes  than  had  been  realized  the 
year  before. 

A  showing  was  made  of  every  particular 
kind  of  brush  carried  in   stock.     Paint  and 


the  observer  quickly  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  background,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
engraving,  was  carefully  worked  out,  and  must 
have  assisted  to  make  the  window  very  attrac- 
tive. Other  details  of  the  trim  are  self-ex- 
planatory and  require  no  description. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


SMALL     CONTAINERS    IN    THE    PRESCRIP- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 

John  McCofHin,  Vickshurg,  Miss.:  Every 
druggist  knows  that  there  accumulates  in  the 
prescription  department  a  lot  of  small  con- 
tainers of  various  chemicals  which  take  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  and  are  frequently  rather 
hard  to  find  when  wanted.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  we  got  up  a  series  of  15  cardboard 
boxes  of  uniform  size  and  provided  with  cov- 
ers.    These  occupy  the  entire  top  shelf  of  the 
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prescription  case.  Each  box  is  T  inches  long, 
5  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep.  The  boxes 
are  num.bered  from  1  to  15  on  the  front  edges 
of  the  covers.  The  small  bottles  of  chem- 
icals, etc.,  are  placed  upright  in  the  boxes,  and 
the  contents  of  each  box  are  then  written  in 
duplicate  on  the  top  and  on  the  front  of  the 
boxes,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  rough 
pen  sketch.  This  method  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  for  the  keeping  of  small  packages 
of  such  things  as  aspirin,  atropine,  codeine, 
dionin.  and  the  like. 


CO-OPERATIVE  LOCAL  ADVERTISING. 

Frank  Green,  Jr.,  Skidmore,  Mo.:  This  is 
an  idea  that  we  use  very  successfully.  We 
keep  a  list  of  the  manufacturing  jewelry,  sun- 
dry, proprietary  and  patent  medicine  concerns, 
etc.,  whose  goods  we  stock  and  desire  to 
"push."  To  these  concerns  we  mail  postals 
twice  a  year,  asking  a  share  of  any  advertising 
they  may  have  for  local  display  or  distribu- 
tion. We  also  request  their  cooperation  in 
local  advertising,  assuring  them  of  our  desire 
to  use  it  for  our  mutual  benefit.  We  mail 
these  requests  about  May  1  and  October  1,  and 
we  always  receive  a  very  generous  response 
from  the  various  houses  each  time  they  are 
mailed.     The    careful,    judicious    use    of   this 


local  advertising  has  greatly  repaid  us  by  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  goods  from  which  we 
have  reaped  a  profit  that  would  have  other- 
wise been  lost. 


USING  A  SLOGAN. 


O.  p.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss.:  Many 
people  throw  away  more  money  in  badly  man- 
aged advertising  than  others  make.  An  ad- 
vertisement not  properly  worded  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  If  you  adopt  any  phrase,  word, 
or  sentence,  push  it  until  it  becomes  a  house- 
hold word.  Repeat  the  slogan  until  it  be- 
longs to  you.  One  of  my  expressions  is: 
"  'Tis  push  or  we'll  get  pushed."  Two  sea- 
sons ago  I  had  some  fans  gotten  out  bearing 
ray  ad.,  etc.,  and  had  printed  on  them  this 
verse : 

Lady,  if  by  chance  you  should  fan 
The  August  wind  to  the  proper  man, 
Don't  use  this  fan  to  hide  your  blush 
But  keep  it  going  with  the  proper  push, 
For  this  day  and  time  in  which  we  stand, 
Like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  man. 
And  this  our  MOTTO  as  the  trade  we  rush: 
"Tis  either  push  or  we'll  get  pushed." 

All  our  bill-heads  and  letter-heads  bear  that 
sentence.     It  belongs  to  us. 


TO  REMOVE  TIGHT  CORKS. 

Stewart  T.  McGee,  South  Berkeley,  Cal.: 
In  pulling  a  cork  it  sometimes  sticks  so  tightly 
that  the  corkscrew  is  drawn  out  through  the 
stopper,  thus  mutilating  it.  The  cork  must 
then  be  removed  piecemeal,  and  consequently 
small  pieces  drop  into  the  container,  with  the 
result  the  liquid  must  be  strained. 

To  prevent  this  accident  insert  the  cork- 
screw between  the  cork  and  the  lip  of  the  con- 
tainer.    The  stopper  will  slip  out  easily. 


TO   REMOVE   SILVER  NITRATE  STAINS. 

P.  I.  Minton,  Plainfield,  N.  J.:  First  satu- 
rate the  spot  with  tincture  of  iodine,  then  de- 
colorize with  sodium  thiosulphate.  -This  never 
fails. 

An  ink  spot  will  always  yield  to  this  proc- 
ess :  first  apply  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  a  50- 
per-cent  solution  of  Javelle  water,  then  a  20- 
per-cent  solution  of  acetic  acid.  Afterwards 
rinse  with  pure  water  and  the  stain  will  vanish. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editors: 

Being  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  C.  A. 
Weaver's  article  in  the  July  Bulletin  on  con- 
ducting a  circulating  library  as  a  side-line  in  a 
drug  store,  I  submit  my  own  ideas. 

Being  in  a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants, 
my  plan  differs  somewhat  from  his  and  I 
think  is  much  less  complicated.  I  have  a 
sheet  like  No.  1  pasted  in  front  of  the  book. 


THIS  BOOK  IS  THE  PROPERTY  OF 

The  Keifer  Drug  Company's 
Library 


Popular 
Fiction 


Marshall,  III.  Telephone  Wabash  8 

All  the  new  books  all  the  time— others  on  request 


In 


Out 


In 


Out 


DamaEes,  beyond  reasonable  wear,  and  losses  must  be  made  mod  by  the  borrower 


Join  our  Magazine  Library.      Thirteen  of  the  popular 

magazines.      You  may  read  the  entire  list  for 

25  cents  per  month. 


No.  1. 

then  an  ordinary  tablet  much  like  No.  2  keeps 
a  record  of  the  book  out,  to  whom  rented,  etc. 
I  charge  three  cents  a  day  with  a  minimum 
rental  of  five  cents.  A  book  is  usually  bor- 
rowed for  from  one  to  three  days,  which 
makes  the  rental  reasonable  even  at  three  cents 
a  day. 

I  can  tell  at  any  time  what  each  book  has 
earned.  I  started  December  1,  1910.  At  that 
time  I  bought  twenty-five  new  publications, 
knowing  that  I  needed  the  books  that  were 
being   advertised   and    reviewed    in   the   daily 


papers  and  monthly  magazines.  From  time 
to  time  I  have  added  some  popular  copyrights 
and  new  publications,  buying  copyrights  which 
I  had  read  and  knew  to  be  good.  I  now,  on 
August  1,  1911,  own  seventy-five  books,  most- 


Name  of  renter 

Title  of  book 

Date  out 

Date  in 

Total  of 
rental 

No.  2. 

ly  publications  of  the  past  season,  the  balance 
iDeing  popular  copyrights. 

When  any  strangers  come  in  I  require  a 
deposit  of  $1  on  each  book.  When  it  is  re- 
turned I  give  back  the  dollar  less  the  rental. 
After  eight  months  I  have  paid  for  all  books 
and  magazine  subscriptions,  and  have  a  profit 
of  $37.52. 

Mr.    Weaver,   speaking   of   "The   Rosary," 


Keifer  Drug  Company's 
MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 


Marshall.  III. 


Telephone  Wabash  8 


1.  Argosy 

2.  Ainslee's 

3.  Adventure 

4.  Blue  Book 

5.  Cosmopolitan 

6.  Everybody's 


7.  Hampton's 

8.  Lippincott's 

9.  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

10.  Munsey's 

11.  Metropolitan 

12.  Popular 


13.  Woman's  Home  Companion 


TEJ^MS  :  —  Membership  is  free.  You  may  read 
the  entire  list  for  25  cents  per  month. 

RULES : — You  can  have  one  magazine  at  a 
time.  Change  as  often  as  desired,  or  can  keep 
magazine  7  days. 

Our  Magazine  Cover  insures  each  person  get- 
ting a  clean  magazine  at  all  times. 


JOIN  our  Circulating  Library  of  Popular 
Fiction.      No    membership   fee.      Rental 

fees,  3  cents  a  Ja]/  per  volume.     Minimum 

charge,  5  cents. 

All  the  New  Books  All  the  Time. 


No.  3. 

says  that  it  has  been  the  best  renter,  being  out 
almost  constantly. 

I  have  only  lost  one  book.  Our  plan  has 
been  to  give  a  customer  an  opportunity  to  buy 
a  book  outright  where  the  rental  is  unusually 
high.  In  connection  with  the  book  library, 
we   have   conducted    a   magazine   club   which 
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pays  splendidly.  I  subscribe  for  thirteen  best- 
selling  magazines.  At  first  I  had  sixteen, 
I  nit  13  was  enough.  While  this  paid,  we 
ic'duced  the  number  to  twelve  a  month.  That, 
wc  felt,  was  sufficient  considering  the  charge. 
Xo  two  good  magazines  can  be  bought  on 
news  stands  for  25  cents.  I  have  stiff  covers 
for  each  magazine,  with  a  slip  like  No.  3 
pasted  on  the  front.  I  take  the  name  of  the 
subscriber  and  the  25  cents  in  advance  each 
month,  giving  the  customer  the  privilege  of 
reading  all  twelve. 

I  find  the  average  reader  will  get  over  six 
to  ten  a  month.  Outside  the  combined  profits 
from  club  and  library,  the  pleasure  of  han- 
dling, reading,  and  owning  a  nice  little  fiction 
library  has  been  much.  One  should  read  the 
books  as  soon  as  possible  and  know  the  read- 
ers' tastes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suggest  books  to 
patrons  in  doubt.  I  find  mpch  can  be  done 
by  "talking"  the  books.  People  left  to  make 
their  own  choice  will  often  go  out  without  a 
book. 

As  Mr.  Weaver  sums  it  up,  the  advertising 
is  good.  Books  often  appeal  to  people  whom 
nothing  else  will  attract.  You  gain  customers 
by  talking  literature  to  one  brought  into  your 
store  by  such  a  library.  You  can  gain  a  friend 
also,  for  there  is  no  medicine  that  will  bring 
people  nearer  together  than  books  in  which 
each  is  interested.  The  cooler  months  are  the 
reading  months.  Then  when  soda  business  is 
light,  your  library  returns  will,  if  conducted 
rightly,  average  up  with  those  of  the  other 
side-lines.  Addie  B.  Kiefer. 

Marshall,  111. 


THE   POISON   LAW. 

To  the   Editors: 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  article 
"Sane  Comment  on  Current  Topics"  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  and  particularly 
the  comment  on  the  "Poison  Cork  Bill"  or  the 
Hinckley  Bill.  I  have  in  mind,  however,  an 
idea  which  I  think  I  shall  put  in  practice  as 
soon  as  I  can  devise  a  suitable  form  under 
which  to  adopt  it. 

From  a  number  of  the  Bulletin  about  two 
years  ago  I  appropriated  this  idea  regarding 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  poisons,  which  I  found 
resulted  in  much  good  to  myself  and  dis- 
turbed many  sales  of  would-be  boozers  who 
simply  would  not  sign  such  a  blank  for  fear 


of  getting  in  trouble,  while  all  honest  buyers 
had  no  fear  of  signing  it  at  all.  My  idea  is 
to  draw  up  a  form  similar  to  this  plan,  some- 
thing on  the  following  order: 

"As  the  law  known  as  the  Poison  Cork  Law 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  requires  that  all 
poisons  in  Schedules  A  and  B  including 
(names  of  all  drugs  affected  to  be  inserted 
here)  be  put  in  a  container  having  a  cork 
with  a  serrated,  metal,  glass,  or  celluloid  edge 
sufficient  to  designate  the  same  as  a  poison  in 
darkness  or  daylight  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  therefore  I  (name  of 
purchaser),  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify 
that  (the  name  of  druggist)  the  person  or 
druggist  from  whom  I  purchased  (2  ounces  of 
carbolic  acid)  on  (date)  fully  complied  with 
such  law  and  delivered  same  to  me  in  proper 
condition  as  required  by  it. 

"Signed  (by  person  making  purchase  and 
address  of  same)." 

Then  I  should  file  these  away  in  a  scrap- 
book,  fastening  them  in  the  order  purchased 
as  would  be  designated  by  date  on  each. 
Kindly  discuss  in  next  issue  of  Bulletin,  and 
oblige',  L.  M.  O'Dell. 

Webberville,   Mich. 

[Editor's  Note. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  this  subject.] 


SHORTER  HOURS. 


To  the   Editors: 

In  your  May  number  I  noticed  a  letter 
signed  "Burton  L.  Bennett"  re  chemists'  as- 
sistants' hours. 

He  throws  cold  water,  almost  ice  water,  on 
the  sixty-hour  project.  Would  it  surprise  "B. 
L.  B."  to  know  that  in  this  State  a  sixty-hour 
week  has  been  compulsory  since  1899  ?  I  do 
not  notice  much  amiss  taking  place  among  the 
pharmacists  here.  And,  too,  for  two  years 
we  have  been  working  under  a  ruling  of  the 
court  making  an  assistant's  week  fifty-seven 
hours.  Still,  marvelous  to  relate,  business  con- 
tinues at  the  same  old  address.  If  Mr.  Ben- 
nett accepted  sixty  hours  for  a  week's  work, 
anybody  not  absolutely  prejudiced  could  see 
the  men  would  be  fresher  in  brain  and  body 
and  better  for  their  master's  business  and  their 
own  welfare.  Examine  this  extract  from  our 
friend's  argument: 

"The  clerk  .  .  .  has  many  leisure  mo- 
ments  in   which   to   chat   with    friends,    etc." 
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The  obvious  answer  is,  at  any  rate  in  a  busy 
pharmacy,  "Yes,  I  don't  think." 

In  conclusion,  sirs,  I  submit  the  following 
resolution : 

"That  as  forty-eight  hours  are  a  fair  week's 
work  for  a  laborer  or  tradesman,  so  an  assist- 
ant who  desires  a  sixty-hour  week  is  not  only 
not  unfair  to  his  employer,  but  is  distinctly 
unfair  to  himself." 

I  have  seconded  the  above  and  carried  the 
motion,  so  don't  worry.  I  also  move  that 
three  hips  and  one  hurrah  be  given  the  shorter- 
hour  movement  and  groans  to  "B.  L.  B."  and 
his  friends.  Alf  C.  Dash. 

Coogee,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


MORE  ON  BEER  SEED. 

To  the   Editors: 

On  page  263  of  the  June  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  you  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
what  is  beer  seed.  Recently  I  found  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Home  and  Farm,  Louisville,  Ky., 
July  15,  1911,  on  the  same  subject.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

"That  little  item,  the  jar  of  beer  on  the  cook 
table,  has  stirred  up  quite  a  hornet  nest  of 
interest.  Three  dozen  is  a  safe  estimate  of 
the  number  of  inquiries  that  have  come.  And 
the  range  is  rather  large.  In  every  Southern 
State  except  Florida  and  Virginia,  and  even 
as  far  north  as  Idaho  and  away  out  in  New 
Mexico,  calls  have  come  for  beer  seed.  I 
believe  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  alto- 
gether it  has  taken  more  than  half  a  day  to 
attend  to  them,  but  I  do  not  begrudge  the 
time ;  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  thus  serve  my  fellow  men.  I  have  learned 
some  things  about  it  that  are  worth  a  little 
something. 

"The  seeds,  it  is  said,,  may  be  dried,  put 
away  and  kept  indefinitely.  One  correspond- 
ent asked  for  ^ome ;  but  the  writer  put  some 
'green'  in  a  small  tin  box  and  sent  it  along, 
his  2-cent  stamp  being  ample,  and  sent  it  un- 
der seal.  A  neighbor  said  yesterday  that  one 
way  to  get  a  start  was  to  boil  whole  kernels 
of  corn  till  soft,  add  plenty  of  water  and  mo- 
lasses, and  let  it  develop  an  acid. 

"This  is  called  corn  beer  and  is  often  made. 
If  the  fermentation  continues  long  enough, 
in  time  it  will  develop  seed;  and  that  was  the 
way  it  was  started.     He  was  sure  of  this,  for 


his  mother  had  often  made  the  seed  that  way. 
It  seemed  to  work  best  with  sorghum  syrup. 
The  writer  has  been  trying  it  with  granulated 
sugar  and  finds  it  makes  something  fine,  but 
it  takes  longer.  .  With  sorghum  it  will  in  time 
make  a  fairly  good  vinegar.  It  might  also 
ferment  with  other  sweetening." 

Gratz,  Ky.  W.  R.  MiNISH,   Sr. 


PATENT  MEDICINES  AND  THE  DRUGGIST. 

To  the  Editors: 

If  the  druggist  does  not  make  10  per  cent 
profit  on  the  patent  medicines  he  handles,  he 
cannot  do  business  without  a  loss.  Here  are 
the  auditing  of  bills,  the  investment  of  money, 
the  clerk's  time,  wrapping,  etc.  Every  now 
and  then  the  clerk  will  break  a  bottle,  but  the 
proprietor  never  hears  of  that  unless  he  is  on 
deck  at  the  time.  The  clerk  will  throw  the 
debris  in  the  waste  box  or  basket,  or  in  the 
ash  barrel.  He  will  not  want  to  be  accused 
of  carelessness.     This  is  a  direct  loss. 

Next  comes  a  frequent  customer  who  asks 
for  a  little  credit.  You  do  not  like  to  refuse. 
But  he  will  defer  settlement,  and  perhaps 
through  hard  luck  will  never  pay.  Another: 
A  lady  rushes  into  the  drug  store  in  a  hurry 
and  says,  "Please  give  me  a  bottle  of  Lydia 
Pinkham's  Compound,  Swamp  Root,  or 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery."  She 
feels  for  her  pocketbook  and  then  bursts  out: 
"Oh,  Mr.  Druggist,  I  have  left  my  pocketbook 
at  home  on  the  bureau.  I  will  pay  you  when 
I  come  over  again.  My  daughter  hurried  me 
so  as  she  wanted  it  right  away,  and  I  liave 
to  hurry  to  satisfy  her.  I  will  pay  you  to- 
morrow." 

Perhaps  you  will  never  get  it.  Ordinarily 
you  can  charge  it  up  to  profit  and  loss.  The 
druggist  usually  says :  "All  right,  Mrs.  Brown, 
take  it  along — you  can  pay  for  it  when  you 
come  again." 

The  foregoing  is,  I  think,  the  practical 
every-day  experience  of  the  average  druggist. 

Camden,  N.  J.  JUNIUS  PeSTLE. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

To  the  Editors: 

We  allow  our  displays  to  remain  one  week, 
making  alterations  Occasionally  during  the 
week.  Our  window  is  the  most  unique  in 
material  and  appearance,  "being  considered  by 


I 

^nir  patrons  and  passers-by  as  first-class,  up- 
^■)-date  advertising.     We  never  use  crepe  pa- 
^^er,  having  special  fixtures  of  mahogany  and 
oak  and  glass  shelves.     A  plate-glass  French 
l^brror  supported  by  nickel  brackets   sets   in 
^Back  of  the  glass  shelves.     The  display  of  ar- 
ticles is  very  unique  and  gets  business. 

We  always  display  sundries,  stationery,  toi- 
let articles,  rubber  goods,  surgical  supplies  and 
appliances,  in  fact  a  full  sundry  line.  This 
brings  more  customers  to  our  store  and  helps 
to  sell  the  goods. 

During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
;Ugust  we  constantly  display  hydrogen  perox- 
ide,   our   usual   trim   consisting,  of    5    gross, 
which  sell  very  fast. 

We  never  display  patented  medicines,  nor 
do  we  advertise  them,  aiming  at  a  strictly 
ethical  way  of  doing  business.  The  following 
are  our  reasons  for  eliminating  patent  medi- 
cine displays: 

1.  The  public  attention  need  not  be  brought 
to  the  display  of  patent  medicines,  for  such 
goods  are  constantly  advertised  on  bill-boards 
and  in  the  press.  If  people  are  in  need  of  any 
article  they  go  to  a  local  drug  store  and  ask 
for  it. 

2.  Is  a  patent  display  profitable?  No.  1 
refer  to  the  cut-price  evil,  excessive  competi- 
tions, small  margin  of  profit,  etc. 

3.  Does  the  patent  medicine  manufacturer 
pay  the  druggist  for  window  space?  Most 
emphatically  no.  We  adopt  a  strictly  ethical 
standard  for  window  displays  as  well  as  for 
other  departments  of  the  store. 

Chicago,  111.  V.  B.   R.   SiMANOVSKY. 
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PUSH  YOUR  OWN  REMEDIES. 

To  the   Editors: 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  arti- 
cles on  "The  Druggist  and  His  Profits." 

Your  columns  should  be  filled  each  issue 
with  details  of  how  to  overcome  the  low  earn- 
ings. To  my  mind  the  important  question  is 
this:  What  does  your  bank  account  show  at 
the  end  of  the  year  after  all  is  cleaned  up, 
rents,  salaries,  losses,  etc.?  How  can  one 
swell  it?     Only  profits  will  do  it. 

What  is  your  Dispensatory  for,  books  of 
pharmacy,  etc.  ?  Hunt  the  channels  of  profit. 
Manufacture  and  get  into  a  beautiful  line  of 
work.    ■ 

What  does  a  physician  get  for  his  work? 


The  earth!  A  homeopathic  one-ounce  dilu- 
tion brings  25  cents.  It  costs  about  3  cents. 
But  we  pay  $8  a  dozen  for  patent  medicines 
which  can  be  mixed,  boxed,  and  made  ready 
for  shipment  for  $1.50.  I  make  everything 
but  the  shelving  and  glassware. 

Come  out  of   it.     With   sympathy    for   all 
pharmacists  that  need  repair,  I  am, 
Yours, 

Pawnee,  111.  Q.   N.    SpRAGUE. 


HE  MADE  IT  OUT. 

To  the   Editors: 

In  our  May  issue  we  reproduced  the   fol- 
lowing illegible  prescription: 


RED    CROSS    DRUG    ^rORE 


/^^7 


-s^ 


W.  Moltzen  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  evi- 
dently succeeded  in  deciphering  it.    He  writes : 

"The  foregoing  prescription  is  evidently 
written  backwards.  That  is  a  nasty  trick  on 
the  customer,  but  I  have  known  it  to  be  prac- 
ticed by  the  drug  stores  in  some  localities.  I 
have  been  up  against  the  same  thing  myself. 

Soda  salicylate 6  drachms. 

Potass,  iodide, 

Potass,  bicarb.,  aa 4  drachms. 

F.E.  colchicum  sem 2  drachms. 

Tr.  guaiac 4  drachms. 

Aq.  menth.  pip.,  q.  s.  ad 6  ounces. 

M.  ft.  Sig. :  2  drachms  t.  i.  d.,  p.  c.  in  aq. 

"We  always  use  the  true  soda  salicylate  in 
this  mixture.  When  finished  the  prescription 
is  a  beautiful  greenish  color." 

Fairbanks,  Alaska.  W.  MOLTZEN. 


To  the  Editors: 

The  Bulletins  contain  so  much  good  read- 
ing that  people  try  to  swipe  them  out  of  my 
store.  H.  L.  Mitchell. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SOME  SODA  POINTERS. 

By  Jonah  F.  Rupert. 

Plain  sodas  are  not  much  called  for  at  present,  it 
seems.  However,  they  are  rapidly  dispensed  and  offer 
better  profits  than  fancy  drinks  and  perhaps  ice-cream 
drinks. 

At  present  I  see  some  fountains  supplying  plain 
sodas  in  straight  glasses,  drawing  them  "solid."  Others 
still  stick  to  the  bell  glass  and  foam.  Personally,  I 
would  advise  the  bell  glass  for  vanilla  and  chocolate 
when  dispensed  with  cream,  and  the  straight  glass  with- 
out foam  for  other  common  flavors.  It  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  dispense  straight  sodas  without  a  holder, 
especially  at  the  counter.  I  rather  favor  the  plan,  but 
never  formed  a  rule  as  to  this  idea. 

Ice-cream  sodas  foam  easily  enough,  and  soda  foam 
is  of  no  use  in  syrup  when  phosphates  are  dispensed. 
Soda  foam  does  not  add  to  the  flavor  when  dispensed 
with  syrups,  and,  indeed,  increases  any  tendency  to 
sour. 

As  regards  chocolate,  the  best  should  be  used. 
Chocolate  should  always  be  heated  to  boiling  before 
dispensing.  Vanilla  should  be  added  as  directed  to  the 
-chocolate  syrup.  Chocolate  should  never  be  dispensed 
from  cans  for  the  reason  that  the  can  cannot  be  easily 
cleansed  and  chocolate  should  be  well  shaken  before 
dispensing.  The  fact  is  that  many  people  will  judge 
your  ability  as  a  soda  expert  by  the  quality  of  your 
chocolate. 

Soda  water  must  be  well  mixed  with  the  syrup.  It 
will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  "fine  stream"  to  do  this  for 
jou.  This  only  takes  time  and  does  not  insure  a  thor- 
ough operation.  Stir  with  a  spoon.  This  stirring 
-might  be  done  when  the  desired  amount  of  solid  water 
is  delivered  into  the  glass ;  then  finish  with  the  fine 
stream,  if  desired. 

SERVING    ICE-CREAM    SODAS. 

In  mixing  an  ice-cream  soda,  I  always  insisted  on 
one  point.  In  this  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  like 
practice  of  many  other  fizz  artists  and  the  advice  of 
•expert  soda  men.  In  Remington's  "Practice  of  Phar- 
macy" I  read  these  words :  "In  dispensing  ice-cream 
soda  first  mix  the  syrup  and  soda  water  thoroughly 
Avith  a  spoon  before  adding  the  ice  cream."  This  is  the 
point  I  have  always  insisted  upon,  and  it  seems  so 
reasonable  that  I  cannot  see  why  any  one  should  want 
to  advise  the  contrary  on  this  subject.  I  believe  this 
very  point  will  do  much  to  either  please  or  displease 
the  customers,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
followed. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  run  in  the  syrup,  add  the 
ice  cream,  and  then  the  soda.  Usually  those  who  prac- 
tice this  trust  to  the  fine  stream  to  stir  up  the  mixture. 
A  sweet  lady  customer  applies  her  dainty  lips  to  the 
julep,  and  if  the  straw  has  been  pushed  to  the  bottom, 
as  is  most  likely,  she  receives  almost  pure  syrup  into 
"her  mouth.  Pure  syrup  might  not  be  thought  as  dis- 
tasteful as  pure  soda  water.     Indeed,  pure  soda  water 


is  enjoyed  by  very  few  when  unmixed  with  sweetening 
and  flavoring.  Should  she  not  press  the  straw  to  the 
bottom  we  likely  will  be  asked  to  add  more  syrup  to 
the  mixture,  for  the  reason  that  the  part  she  drank 
was  not  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  syrup  at  the  bottom. 
Either  way,  we  have  "balled  up  the  matter." 

Still  a  worse  plan  is  to  put  in  the  ice  cream  first, 
then  the  syrup,  and  again,  finally  the  soda.  This  plan 
allows  for  running  in  almost  any  amount  of  syrup,  for 
we  cannot  well  judge  of  the  amount  because  of  the 
contained  ice  cream.  I  run  in  the  syrup  first,  add  con- 
siderable water  next,  then  stir  with  a  spoon.  Next  I 
add  the  ice  cream,  and  finish  with  the  fine  stream,  giv- 
ing as  liberal  a  quantity  of  ice  cream  as  possible. 

GET  10  CENTS. 

Never  charge  the  same  price  for  ice-cream  sodas 
and  plain  sodas — certainly  one  is  worth  more  than  the 
other.  Usually  those  who  furnish  ice  cream  with  5- 
cent  sodas  also  furnish  a  10-cent  ice-cream  soda,  and 
the  practice  leads  to  hopeless  confusion.  Give  a 
strictly  plain  soda  for  5  cents  and  a  strictly  first-class 
ice-cream  soda  for  10  cents. 

Should  you  meet  with  a  customer  who  insists  on 
having  the  ide  cream  in  a  soda  for  5  cents,  rather  than 
fuss  hand  him  a  bit  to  satisfy  him,  at  the  same  time 
properly  explaining  the  matter.  Of  course,  we  will  not 
expect  that  many  of  these  cranks  will  appear  and  insist 
on  having  ice  cream  in  the  soda  for  5  cents.  Usually 
they  really  do  not  want  the  ice  cream,  but  only  want  to 
quarrel. 

SELLING  MINERAL  WATERS. 

As  to  selling  mineral  waters,  it  requires  little  in- 
vestment to  keep  several  bottles  of  several  kinds  on 
ice.  Mineral  water,  especially  the  bitter  waters,  are 
very  distasteful  when  not  cold.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend a  fountain  doing  a  small  business  to  attempt 
anything  more  pretentious  than  "splits."  However,  a 
local  trade  might  be  developed  on  a  small  scale  on  a 
standard  water,  usually  bitter  water,  furnishing  several 
doses  to  the  bottle. 

In  the  soda  business  we  must  not  attempt  too  much. 
Much  rather  have  a  small  business,  conducted  on  thor- 
oughly adequate  principles,  than  a  large  business  with 
inadequate  facilities. 

As  glasses  represent  a  considerable  part  of  the  ex- 
penses, a  tendency  exists  to  use  glasses  having  chipped 
rims.  However  slight  this  chipping  may  be,  discard 
such  a  glass.  The  appearance  is  most  decidedly  bad.  It 
need  not  be  thrown  away;  it  can  be  used  at  home,  or 
sold  to  friends  at  a  reduced  price. 

All  metal  about  the  fountain  must  be  kept  brightly 
shined.  Also,  all  spoons  and  other  silverware  must 
receive  prompt  attention. 

Mirrors  must  be  kept  clear  of  fly-specks. 

CLEANING  GLASSES. 

Soiled  glasses  must  be  removed  at  once;  the  tables 
then  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  practice  of  some  clerks 
of  spreading  a  few  drops  of  melted  cream  or  syrup 
all  over  the  table  with  a  towel  and  calling  the  operation 
cleansing,  makes  one  indifferent  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  fountain.  A  sponge  should  be  kept 
solely  for  this  service,  and  must  be  kept  washed  out 
in  soda  water.     After  the  spilt  matter  is  removed,  the 
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her  parts  of  the  table  can  be  washed  with  the  sponge 
before  the  spots  are  touched  up;  the  whole  having  been 

I^aonged,  all  is  wiped  dry  with  a  towel. 
^H  We  must  be  careful  not  to  apply  the  unrinsed  soda 
sponge  to  the  varnished  surface  of  a  table  as  it  will 
remove  the  paint.  Marble  or  stone-surfaced  tables, 
however,  allow  the  use  of  alkali  solutions  in  cleansing- 
Tables  should  be  thoroughly  washed  at  least  once  daily 
with  soap  and  warm  water.  The  use  of  display  tables 
is  an  expensive  investment,  and  their  surface  requires 
more  work  and  attention  to  be  kept  in  a  shining  con- 
dition. However,  we  find  them  in  the  most  elaborately 
furnished  rooms. 

Nothing  dissipates  a  soda  appetite  as  thoroughly  as 
sitting  at  a  table  some  time  before  the  soiled  glasses 
are  removed.  I  makp  it  a  plan  of  not  allowing  cus- 
tomers to  be  seated  before  the  tables  are  cleared  away, 
should  matters  be  somewhat  delayed  in  case  of  a  rush. 
As  to  washing  glasses,  I  always  have  used  a  solu- 
tion of  washing  soda.  The  washing  bench  is  arranged 
so  that  on  one  side  is  contained  a  strong  solution  of 
washing  soda,  about  2  pounds  to  4  gallons  of  water. 
The  glasses  can  then  be  rinsed  either  in  flowing  water 
or  in  a  reservoir  and  placed  on  a  drain  board.  This 
soda  solution  removes  the  fat  thoroughly  from  the 
glasses,  and  when  rinsed  in  clear  water  they  present 
shining  sides.  Glasses  should  always  be  dried  and  shined 
before  reusing.  A  wet  surface  against  a  lady's  glove 
or  hand  will  not  improve  business. 


SOME  ICE  CREAMS. 


BANANA   ICE   CREAM. 

To  make  one  gallon  of  banana  ice  cream,  reduce 
six  nice,  ripe  bananas  to  a  pulp  by  beating  them  with 
a  cream  beater,  and  then  mix  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  into  the  pulp.  Add 
five  pints  of  cream  and  freeze.  The  usual  amount  of 
gelatin  should,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The 
cream  can  be  replaced  with  any  desired  mixture,  the 
quality  of  the  cream  depending  entirely  upon  the  mix- 
ture used.  The  above  quantity  should  produce  with  the 
proper  swell  about  a  gallon  of  banana  ice  cream. 

PINEAPPLE    ICE    CREAM. 

To  prepare  pineapples  for  use  in  ice  cream,  peel, 
remove  the  core  and  eyes,  and  run  them  through  a 
fruit  chopper,  using  a  very  fine  cutter.  Use  about  two 
quarts  of  this  fruit  to  a  five-gallon  batch;  more  can 
be  used,  but  this  will  give  a  good  flavor.  For  five 
gallons  use  eight  or  nine  quarts  of  cream  or  any  cor- 
rect mixture  of  cream  and  milk;  three  and  one-half  or 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  gelatin  or 
other  binder.  The  sugar  may  be  dissolved  either  in 
the  fruit  or  the  cream,  and  should  be  mixed  just 
before  freezing.  Some  cook  the  pineapple  until  it  is 
tender,  but  to  our  minds  the  raw  fruit  is  better. 

CARAMEL   ICE   CREAM. 

No.  1. — Caramel  ice  cream  may  be  made  by  adding 
caramel  (burnt  sugar  coloring)  to  any  standard  vanilla 
mix,  a  pint  of  caramel  being  about  right  for  a  forty- 
quart  batch. 

No.  2. — The  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  cream : 


Place  seven  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  water 
in  a  copper  pan  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil ;  add  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  or  a  little  cream  of  tartar.  Take  off 
any  scum  with  a  skimmer  that  may  arise.  Wash  down 
the  sides  of  the  kettle  with  a  wet  sponge,  being  careful 
not  to  allow  the  sugar  on  the  side  of  the  pan  to  brown 
or  burn  and  thus  cause  a  bitter  taste.  Boil  the  sugar  to 
315°  or  320°  and  watch  closely;  at  this  point  it 
turns  yellow,  begins  to  smoke,  and  turns  brown.  A 
large  batch  will  look  darker  than  a  small  batch  in  the 
pan.  This  point  will  be  about  340°  to  350°  Fahr. 
When  it  reaches  a  brown  color  put  in  one  quart  of 
water  very  carefully,  because  it  will  boil  up  suddenly 
and  act  just  like  water  poured  on  a  hot  stove.  The 
water  prevents  the  sugar  from  turning  black  and 
checks  the  boiling.  Now  remove  the  syrup  from  the 
fire  and  gradually  add  to  it  one  gallon  of  the  cream. 
Mix  your  filler  with  the  balance  of  the  cream — about 
three  to  four  gallons — and  bring  both  together;  let  it 
cool  if  too  warm  and  freeze.  When  frozen  add  a  little 
extract  of  vanilla. 

Another  method  is  to  boil  the  sugar  to  315°,  then  to 
watch  very  closely  until  it  reaches  from  350°  to  360° 
and  turns  brown.  Take  off  the  fire  and  turn  on  a  slab, 
spread  very  thin,  and  when  cold  grind  into  a  powder, 
using  as  much  of  this  as  necessary  to  impart  the  desired 
flavor  to  the  cream,  dissolving  it  warm. 

When  a  really  fine  caramel  ice  cream  is  wanted 
boil  the  sugar  to  265°  and  add  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  blanched  and  dried  almonds,  cook  until 
the  almonds  are  well  roasted,  and  pour  on  the  slab 
very  thin.  When  cold  grind  as  above  and  use  about 
one-half  pound  of  it  to  each  gallon  of  caramel  ice 
cream,  adding  sufficient  caramel  coloring,  vanilla  beans, 
and  two  drops  of  rose  flavor. 


THE   ORANGE  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  orange  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  nature's 
products  to  the  dispenser  of  carbonated  beverages,  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  chocolate,  there  is  no 
more  popular  flavor  at  the  soda  fountain  than  orange. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  orange  drinks  is  the  orange 
phosphate ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  drinks  that  can  be  served. 
Oranges  are  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  many 
of  the  fancy  drinks  that  are  now  so  popular,  as  the 
phosphate  and  orange  syrup  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  many  of  the  fancy  and  tonic  syrups. 

In  an  article  of  this  nature  it  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  give  all  the  formulas  in  which  orange 
and  orange  syrup  are  used ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  those  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  form  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients.  Orange  as  a  flavor  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  acid,  and  yet  does  not  possess 
the  decided  acid  taste  of  either  the  lemon  or  the  lime. 
In  it  we  seem  to  find  a  happy  medium  so  desirable  in 
fountain  beverages,  in  that  it  satisfies  the  taste  of  the 
majority.  It  would  probably  be  hard  to  find  any  regu- 
lar patron  of  the  soda  fountain  who  does  not  at  some 
time,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  take  either  an  orange 
phosphate  or  some  other  of  the  beverages  of  which 
orange  forms  the  principal  part.  No  syrup  enjoys  such 
an  extensive  use   for  the  flavor  of  egg  drinks  as  the 
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orange  syrup,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
flavors.  It  is  probably  the  best  flavor  for  this  purpose 
that  the  dispenser  has  found  up  to  the  present  time. 
Although  there  are  several  ways  in  which  orange  syrup 
may  be  prepared,  the  best,  as  is  the  case  of  all  other 
fruit  flavors,  is  made  from  fruit  direct.  Several 
formulas  for  manufacturing  are  published,  but  the  fruit 
syrup  is  strongly  recommended,  although  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  some  other  method  of  its  preparation 
may  be  advisable. 

ORANGE  FRUIT   SYRUP. 

Select  from  six  to. eight  fine,  juicy  oranges,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  strength  of  flavor  desired.  In  select- 
ing oranges,  choose  those  that  have  a  dark,  richly  col- 
ored skin — that  is,  rich  in  oil — as  they  will  impart  the 
pleasing  color  to  the  finished  drink  without  the  aid  of 
any  coloring  matter.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  California  navel  orange  is  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  gives  a  fine  color  and  is  rich  in 
natural  flavor.  Next  to  the  navel  orange  is  the  Vanin- 
cila  seedling  or  California  summer  orange.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  fruit  is  both  sound  and  ripe.  Having 
selected  the  fruit,  the  next  step  is  to  grate  the  rinds. 
In  doing  this,  you  must  be  careful  to  grate  only  the 
yellow  part.  When  all  the  oranges  have  been  grated, 
place  the  gratings  in  a  suitable  vessel.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  choice  of  methods  of  procedure:  you  may 
either  add  your  sugar  alone,  or  you  can  first  add  a  little 
alcohol,  and  then  the  sugar.  Some  dispensers  claim 
that  a  better  syrup  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  alcohol ; 
but  many  varied  and  careful  experiments  have  led  us 
to  believe  that  the  alcohol  is  unnecessary,  and  may  as 
well  be  eliminated  from  the  formula. 

If  the  alcohol  is  used,  pour  one-half  to  one  ounce 
of  alcohol  over  the  gratings,  and  rub  well  for  a  few 
minutes  to  allow  the  alcohol  to  cut  the  oil.  Then 
add  from  six  to  twelve  ounces  of  granulated  sugar, 
rubbing  thoroughly  with  a  pestle,  that  the  sugar  may 
absorb  the  oil.  If  there  is  too  much  moisture,  more 
sugar  may  be  added.  A  little  practice  is  better  than 
any  set  rule,  as  oranges  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  oil 
or  other  moisture  which  they  contain.  When  the  sugar 
and  the  grated  rinds  have  been  thoroughly  incorporated, 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  little  while — over  night 
when  possible.  When  you  are  ready  to  finish  the  syrup, 
express  the  juice  from  the  oranges,  strain  it  through  a 
cloth  strainer,  and  pour  it  into  the  mixture  of  sugar 
and  gratings;  stir  until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dis- 
solved in  the  juice. 

When  this  is  done  strain  through  a  double  thickness 
of  cheese-cloth,  expressing  all  the  juice  that  can  be 
obtained  by  hand-pressure,  and  add  sufficient  simple 
syrup  to  make  one  gallon  of  fancy  product.  To  this 
may  be  added,  if  desired,  from  one-half  to  an  ounce 
o*f  fruit  acid.  Where  the  syrup  is  used  for  ice-cream 
sodas,  it  is  preferable  to  leave  the  fruit  acid  out,  and 
add  a  little  more  of  the  acid  phosphate,  when  phos- 
phates are  called  for. 

"Practice  makes  perfect"  is  a  saying  that  is  as  true 
when  applied  to  the  preparation  of  syrups  as  to  any- 
thing else.  Oranges  differ  both  in  size  and  in  flavoring 
power,  and  therefore  upon  your  ability  to  judge  when 
the  syrup  is  just  right  rests  your  ability  as  a  syrup- 


maker,  and  nothing  but  practice  and  experience  can 
supply  this  information.  It  cannot  be  imparted  by  in- 
structions.— E.  F.  White,  in  the  International  Confec- 
tioner. 


SODA  SIGNS. 

"There  are  more  ways  than  one,"  says  Charles 
Philip  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia,  "of  arranging  announce- 
ments at  the  soda  fountain  so  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  passer-by."  Writing  in  Merck's  Report  he  sug- 
gests a  few  ideas  which  have  already  been  tried  out. 
In  your  neighborhood  they  may  be  distinctly  new. 

"Some  druggists  with  four  signs  to  put  up,  place 
them  in  the  four  corners  of  the  window,  slanting  them 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  side  to  sill  and 
side  to  top.  This  attracts  the  eye  much  better  than 
merely  pasting  each  closely  into  a  corner. 

"A  druggist  with  an  eye  to  decoration,  and  three 
announcements  to  place,  did  so  in  a  rather  original  way. 
The  signs  were  pasted  horizontally  across  the  middle  of 
the  glass,  the  middle  sign  a  little  above  the  other  two, 
which  were  on  a  line.  Thin  bars  of  crepe-paper  ribbon 
(twisted)  were  secured,  at  the  ends,  to  the  back  of  each 
sign  and  stretched  down  to  the  back  of  the  sill. 

"Another  man,  with  only  one  sign,  made  it  the  top 
beam  in  a  Greek  portico.  The  sign  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  one  window-pane.  Four  pillars,  composed  of 
three  crepe-paper  ribbons  each,  stretched  flat  against  the 
glass  from  the  bottom  of  the  sign  to  the  sill.  The 
elongated,  triangular  top  of  the  portico  was  formed  of 
ribbons  stretched  from  l-egular  points  on  the  top  of  the 
sign  to  a  rosette  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  glass, 

"A  good  deal  depends  on  the  number  of  announce- 
ments you  have  to  make.  There  are  many  variations 
of  arrangements  by  which  you  can  catch  the  public  eye. 
But  in  placing  signs  always  remember  that  legibility 
comes  first.  To  paste  your  announcements  one  over  the 
other,  in  a  haphazard  way,  like  cigar  bands  on  a  plate, 
would  be  original,  but  very  few  people  would  ever  try 
to  read  them." 


FANCY  LEMON  BEVERAGES. 

[From  the  International  Confectioner.] 
A  GAME  WINNER. 

Into  a  mixing-glass  squeeze  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
and  add  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  and 
one  ounce  of  grape  juice.  Into  this  break  an  egg,  and 
add  a  little  finely  shaved  ice.  Shake  thoroughly  and  fill 
with  carbonated  water.  Then  strain  into  a  twelve- 
ounce  glass. 

HENRIETTA. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass,  draw  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  lemon  syrup  and  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon 
and  two  dashes  of  lime  juice.  Fill  one-third  full  of  fine 
ice  and  the  balance  with  carbonated  water.  Mix  and 
decorate  with  fruits.  An  ounce  of  white  grape  juice 
may  be  added  to  this  formula  if  desired. 

AMERICAN  LEMONADE. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  lemon 
syrup  and  one-half  onuce  of  orange  syrup.  Add  two 
or  three  dashes  of  phosphate,  and  one-third  glass  of 
fine  ice.    Fill  with  carbonated  water,  mix,  and  decorate 

Vi'ith  slices  of  lemon. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


I  specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
Production   or   comment   in    this   department   of   the 

JUIXETIN. 

> 

A  Euthymol  Display. — 

The  window  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving was  gotten  up  in  Kotte's  pharmacy,  which  is 
located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  6th  and  Elm  Streets 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  display 
was  primarily  given  up  to  Euthymol  Tooth  Paste,  al- 


ICE  CREAM  SOD& 


though  some  of  the  other  Euthymol  products  are  in 
evidence  here  and  there  throughout  the  window.  From 
the  sign  across  the  front,  underneath  the  window 
proper,  it  would  appear  that  the  Kotte  people  do  a  nice 
business  in  ice-cream  soda. 

A  Good  Display  Sign. — 

James  S.  Gleghorn,  proprietor  of  the  "Quality  Drug 
Store"  in  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  has  had  the  accompanying 
big  sign  painted.     It  is   in   a  location  where   it   shows 


In  Buying  Goods. — 

Charles  R.  Sherman,  of  the  Sherman  &  McConnell 
Drug  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  owners  of  a  group  of  eight  or 
more  stores,  read  an  exceedingly  valuable  paper  on  the 
buying  of  goods  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.     Mr.  Sherman  went 


CHECKER'S  TICKET 

MERCHANDISE 


No.  Cases,  Bbls.  of  Pl^gs. 
in  this  Shipment 

Date  of  Invoice 


Check. 


er 


Contents  of  Pkg 

Amount  of  Contents — 
From  tohom  Purchased 


-F.  O.  B. 


Cost 

Selling  Price  — 


SHERMAN  &  McCONNELL  DRUG  CO. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


into  the  subject  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  and 
among  other  things  described  his  system  of  recording 
purchases.  A  very  essential  part  of  the  scheme  is  in- 
dicated by  the  "checker's  ticket"  reproduced  herewith. 
One  of  these  is  attached  to  every  parcel,  and  the  idea 
is  sufficiently  self-explanatory. 

A  Bill-board  Ad.— 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  a  bill-board 
in  the  town  of  Emporia,  Kansas.     Three  ads.  are  to  be 


QUAl  ITY  DRUG   STORE 

\N  HOL  t  J>^i-  e:  jc  h  e  tail. 

T 


seen,  and  the  middle  one  is  that  of  the  Red  Cross  Phar- 
macy of  Emporia. 


to  advantage  and  is  certainly  very  striking.  Mr.  Gleg- 
horn speaks  of  it  as  the  "niftiest  display  sign  in 
town." 


W.  A.  Browne,  who  for  the  past  eleven  years  has 
been  manager  and  advertising  man  for  Green  The 
Druggist,  Springfield,  Mass.,  resigned  his  position 
August  19. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  ( 2 )  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  J 5th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuLivE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  {3)  inquirers  m.ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  m,ust  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


A  Mentholated  Face  Lotion. 

O.  P.  v/rites :  "Could  you  publish  a  formula  for  a 
mentholated  face  lotion  for  barbers'  use,  the  color  of 
which  would  be  slightly  purple?  The  alcohol  content 
should  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  I  made  a  lotion  which  I 
thought  was  similar  to  one  I  saw,  using  potassium  per- 
manganate, menthol,  alcohol,  and  water,  but  I  found 
that  alcohol  was  incompatible  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  also  that  the  latter  was  incompatible  with 
menthol." 

Here  are  a  couple  of  formulas  that  you  might  try : 

(1)  Menthol 12   to   30   grains. 

Oil  of  bergamot 15  to  30  minims. 

Glycerin .4    drachms. 

Alcohol 1 54    ounces. 

Ammon.   carb 3  grains. 

Tinct.  of  cudbear q.  s. 

Water,    to    make 1    pint. 

Dissolve  the  menthol  and  oil  of  bergamot  in  the  alcohol,  add 
the  glycerin,  and  then  the  water  in  which  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate has  been  dissolved.  Filter  through  magnesium  carbonate 
and  add  enough  tincture  of  cudbear  to  color. 

(2)  Menthol 12   to   30   grains. 

Oil  of  lavender 6  minims. 

Po.    tragacanth 30    grains. 

Glycerin i^    ounce. 

Alcohol 1}4    ounces. 

Ammonium    carbonate 10    grains. 

Tinct.   of   cudbear q.    s. 

Water,    to    make 1    pint. 

Dissolve  the  menthol  and  oil  of  lavender  in  the  alcohol,  add 
the  tragacanth  and  glycerin,  then  add  the  water  in  which  the 
ammonium  carbonate  has  been  dissolved.  Shake  vigorously  until 
a   smooth   mixture   is   obtained,    and   then   color   with   the   tincture 

of  cudbear. 

A  more  reddish  color,  bordering  on  purple,  will  be 
obtained  by  using  carmine  in  the  place  of  cudbear. 


Decolorizing  Tincture  of  Iodine. 
F.  A.  P.  writes  as  follows :  "I  notice  in  the  July 
Bulletin,  on  page  300,  the  formula  of  Emil  Reyer  for 
decolorizing  tincture  of  iodine.  Mr.  Reyer  says  that 
his  formula  is  a  quick  one.  The  one  I  use  may  not  be 
new,  but  it  is  even  quicker.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
state  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  value  of  the  tincture 
is  impaired  by  the  decolorizing  agents : 

Carbolic    acid Yz    drachm. 

Strong   ammonia 1  J/j    drachms. 

Tincture  of  iodine  U.   S.  P.,  enough 

to    make 1    ounce. 

"A   little    shaking." 

It  is  our  belief  that  tincture  of  iodine  suffers  a  loss 
of  therapeutic  value' when  it.  is  decolorized.  In  this 
formula,  for  example,  the  metallic  iodine  is  converted 
into  ammonium  iodide,  and  the  salt  is  in  our  opinion 
far  less  efficient  medicinally  than  the  metal.  For  the 
past    eighteen    months    we    have    been    running   across 


literature,  particularly  in  the  medical  journals,  on  the 
use  of  tincture  of  iodine  for  surgical  purposes.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  marked  antiseptic  property.  It  penetrates 
the  tissues  and  disinfects  the  skin  perhaps  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  disinfectant  obtainable.  Whether 
the  iodide  salts  found  in  decolorized  solutions  of  iodine 
have  this  antiseptic  property  is  extremely  questionable. 
True,  they  do  not  stain  dressings  or  tissues  as  does 
iodine,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  less  germi- 
cidal power  than  metallic  iodine. 


Show-card  Ink. 

A.  P.  L. — A  common  method  for  making  an  ink  for 
show-card  purposes  is  to  dissolve  a  .teaspoonful  of  some 
aniline  dye  in  a  pint  of  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  this 
solution  dissolving  an  ounce  of  yellow  dextrin  to  give 
body  to  the  ink. 

Another  formula  is  the  following: 

Shellac,  bleached 2   ounces  av. 

Borax,  crystal 1  ounce  av. 

Water 16    fluidounces. 

Rub  up  the  shellac  and  borax  together  in  a  mortar  until 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  then  place  the  mixture  in  an  enameled 
vessel  and  add  the  water;  apply  heat,  and  boil  the  whole  together 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  foam,  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  boiling  process  is  to  be  repeated 
until  all  the  shellac  is  finally  dissolved.  When  cold  the  solution 
is  to  be  strained  through  fine  cheese-cloth,  and  constitutes  the 
vehicle  for  the  pigment,  sufficient  Frankfort  black  or  lampblack 
being  stirred  in,  together  with  a  little  finely  powdered  indigo  to 
produce  a  bluish  or  jet-black  color. 

A  variety  of  colored  inks  may  be  made  by  the  ad- 
dition of  various  pigments.  A  thoroughly  smooth 
mixture  should  be  made  of  the  pigment  with  the  liquid. 

If  a  glossy  ink  is  desired,  yellow  dextrin  should  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  ounces  av.  of  dextrin 
to  16  fluidounces  of  ink. 

This  makes  a  good  black  show-card  ink : 

Asphaltum 4   ounces  av. 

Venice  turpentine 2   ounces   av. 

Lampblack 1   ounce  av. 

Oil  of  turpentine 16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  asphaltum  and  Venice  turpentine  in  the  oil  and 
with  this  solution  thoroughly  incorporate  the  lampblack. 


Rubber  Stamp  Ink. 

A.  P.  L. — In  order  to  make  the  ink  directed  below, 
first  prepare  an  oil  mixture,  as  follows:  Oleic  acid 
purified,  5  parts ;  castor  oil,  55  parts.     Mix  thoroughly. 

Black  Ink. — Oil  mixture,  300  parts ;  oil-soluble  black, 
15  parts.     Proceed  as  directed  above. 

Blue  Ink. — Oil  mixture,  30'0  parts;  oil-soluble  blue, 
15  parts.  Heat  the  oil  mixture  on  a  water-bath  to 
blood  temperature.  Shave  the  color  into  small  pieces, 
and  stir  it  into  the  oil  mixture  until  it  is  completely 
dissolved.  Let  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  strain 
through  a  double  thickness  of  cheese-cloth. 

To  make  a  glycerin  stamp  ink  take :  Aniline  water 
blue,  1  B,  3  drachms;  distilled  water,  10  drachms; 
acetic  acid,  2  drachms;  alcohol,  1^  ounces;  glycerin, 
enough  to  make  10  ounces.  Make  a  solution  by  rubbing 
in  a  mortar.  In  the  same  way,  inks  of  the  following 
colors  may  be  prepared  with  the  above  compound 
menstruum,  substituting,  of  course,  the  pigment  named 
for  the  aniline  water-blue  in  the  formula  given: 
Violet— Methyl  violet  (3B),  2  drachms.  Red— Dia- 
mond  fuchsin    (1),  2  drachms.     Green — Aniline  green 
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(D),   4  drachms.     Brown — Vesuvine    (B),   T)   drachms. 
Black — Deep   black    (E),   3   drachms.     For  bright-red, 
lit  the  acid  from  the  solution,  replacing  it  by  water, 
id  using  3  drachms  of  eosin. 


Safety  Matches. 
A.  C.  M.  wants  the  formula  of  the  substance  used 
the  box  of  safety  matches  for  striking  and  igniting 
|e  matches. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  both  safety  match  and  box. 
ip  the  splints  in  a  paste  composed  of  chlorate  of 
)tash,  6  parts ;  sulphide  of  antimony,  2  to  3  parts ; 
lue,  weighed  dry,  1  part.  The  paste  for  the  rubbing 
Fnrface  is  amorphous  phosphorus,  10  parts;  oxide  of 
manganese,  or  sulphide  of  antimony,  8  parts ;  glue,  3  to 
C)  parts,  weighed  dry.  The  ingredients  must  be  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  the 
chlorate  of  potash  in  the  dry  state  with  the  other  ma- 
terials; it  should  be  mixed  first  with  glue  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  The  paste  for  the  rubbing  surface  may 
be  spread  with  a  brush  or  spatula  on  the  side  of  the 
box. 


An  Iodine  Collodion, 

W,  M.  B.  requests  us  to  criticize  the  following 
prescription : 

Tincture  of  iodine, 
Strong  ammonia  water. 

Collodion,  iia 1  ounce. 

Mix.     Signa:     Paint  over  seat  of  pain.  > 

Collodion  is  incompatible  with  aqueous  fluids,  a 
heavy  precipitate  being  thrown  down.  Spirit  of  am- 
monia should  be  used  in  place  of  the  water.  The  am- 
monia water  in  this  mixture  does  not  decolorize  the 
iodine.  The  prescription  remains  clear  but  retains  the 
color  of  iodine. 

Cockroach  Powder. 

W.  K.  F. — A  mixture  of  the  following  substances 
strewed  around  the  places  infested  will,  it  is  said,  drive 
away  the  pest:  2  parts  naphthalin,  200  parts  pow- 
dered angelica  root,  50  parts  melilot,  5  parts  oil  of 
eucalyptus. 

Good  insect  powder  is  recommended.  Sulphur  is 
also  used. 

The  subject  of  ant  exterminators  was  treated  at 
considerable  length  on  page  306  of  the  July  Bulletin 
for  this  year. 

Imperial  Shampoo. 
E.  B.  wants  the  formula  for  Cooban's  shampoo. 
Several  shampoo  formulas  have  been  contributed  to 
the  Bulletin  by  B.  S.  Cooban,  including  the  following: 

Tincture  of  green  soap 4   fluidounces. 

Salts    of   tartar 2    drachms. 

Oil  of  bergamot 20   drops. 

Water,  enough  to  make 2  pints. 

Mix  and  let  stand  two  or  three  days,  then  filter. 

This  is  Mr.  Cooban's  own  preparation.  He  puts  it 
■up  in  six-ounce  Paris  square  bottles  with  sprinkle  tops, 
and  sells  it  at  35  cents  a  bottle.  The  label  is  litho- 
graphed in  plain  black  on  a  white  ground.  Tincture  of 
Green  Soap  (U,  S.  P.)  is  used  a  great  deal  as  a  sham- 
poo, diluting  it  as  needed;  glycerin  may  be  added  if 
■desired. 


Vanilla  Extract. 

C.  N.  H.  asks:  "What  is  the  method  used  by  large 
manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts  for  the  preparation 
of  a  pure  vanilla  extract?" 

Cut  the  vanilla  beans  into  small  pieces  and  macerate 
them  six  months  or  more  in  a  tank  or  barrel.  Then 
siphon  off  the  extract  and  drain  the  drug.  Wash  the 
residue  with  a  menstruum  and  use  this  liquid  in  mak- 
ing the  next  lot.  We  have  not  given  a  formula  since 
you  have  asked  merely  for  the  method.  But  if  you 
desire  specific  information  about  the  strength  of  the 
ingredients,  consult  the  official  recipe  of  tincture  of 
vanilla  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

While  we  do  not  know  of  any  book  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts,  any  number  of 
recipes  can  be  found  in  the  literature.  The  Spatula 
Soda  Water  Guide  gives  several  formulas  of  this  char- 
acter, and  doubtless  others  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
formula  books  on  the  market. 


A  DiMcult  Pill. 
J.  J.  B.  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a  pill  o-f  the 
following  formula: 

Silver  nitrate 4  grains. 

Powdered   extract   of   hyoscyamus. . .  .10  grains. 

Powdered  extract  of  nux  vomica 4  grains. 

Purified  ox  gall 20  grains. 

Mix  and  make   20  pills. 

First  make  a  mass  of  the  silver  nitrate  by  incorpor- 
ating it  in  petrolatum,  or  better  a  mixture  of  petrolatum 
and  paraffin.  Then  make  another  mass  of  the  re- 
maining ingredients  and  incorporate  it  carefully  with 
the  silver  nitrate  mixture.  Avoid  the  use  of  water  as 
the  silver  nitrate  is  prone  to  decompose  in  the  presence 
of  moisture,  while  it  should  be  comparatively  unaf- 
fected by  fats. 

An  Unsightly  Mixture. 
A.  P.  S.  wants  to  know  what  causes  the  incompati- 
bility in  the  following  prescription.     He  complains  that 
it  gets  soft,  turns  pink,  and  finally  black  in  a  few  hours : 

Sodium  chloride 3  drachms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 6  drachms. 

Sodium  sulphate 7  drachms. 

Sodium  salicylate ^  ounce. 

Phenolphthalein 20  grains. 

Oil   of  gaultheria 20  drops. 

Oil    of    cinnamon 10  drops. 

Mix   and   make   powder. 

The  phenolphthalein  in  contact  with  sodium  bicar- 
bonate gives  a  pink  color,  as  always  happens  when  this 
indicator  is  added  to  an  alkali.  The  sodium  salicylate 
darkens  in  the  presence  of  alkali,  as  does  also  the  cin- 
namon oil. 

Interstate  Reciprocity. 
F.  B. — It  would  be  impracticable  to  give  you  a  list 
of  the  State  boards  of  pharmacy  which  exchange  cer- 
tificates with  the  Missouri  Board  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  boards  are  constantly  changing  their  rules 
and  regulations.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  write 
the  secretaries  of  the  boards  of  those  States  in  which 
you  are  particularly  interested,  and  ask  them  whether 
or  not  they  exchange  with  Missouri.  You  will  find  a 
full  list  of  the  board  secretaries  of  the  country  on 
page  306  of  the  July  Bulletin. 
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Worm  Powders,  Veterinary. 
E.    C.    M. — Here    are   several    formulas    for    worm 
powders  for  veterinary  use : 

(1)  Santonin    10  grains. 

Calomel     15  grains. 

Scammony   resin,    powdered 15  grains. 

Powdered  sugar 30  grains. 

Mix  and  divide  into  15  powders.  Give  one  three  times  daily 
on  an  empty  stomach  for  one  day,  and  repeat  in  three  days  if 
necessary. 

(2)  Santonin    10  grains. 

Podophyllin    resin 4  grains. 

Powdered    rhubarb 15  grains. 

Sugar   of  milk 30  grains. 

Mix  and  divide  into  15  powders.  Give  the  powders  five 
hours  apart  on  an  empty  stomach  until  three  have  been  given. 
Omit  a  day,  repeating  the  dose  if  necessary. 

(3)  Calomel 3    grains. 

Santonin %    grain. 

Powdered  rhubarb 5  grains. 

For   one  powder. 


Liquid  IVash  Bluing. 
W.  H.  W. — Pulverize  8.3  parts  of  solid  indigo  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  add  33  1/3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Let  this  stand  for  six  hours  with  frequent  stirring 
with  a  wooden  or  glass  rod,  and  pour  it  into  a  flask 
containing  one-half  gallon  of  water,  not  too  cold. 
Drop  powdered  chalk  into  the  flask  until  effervescence 
ceases,  in  order  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  injurious  to  the  clothes.  The  whole  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  quietly  for  a  few  days,  then  filtered  through 
blotting-paper,  and  can  be  kept  for  years  without  fear 
of  spoiling. 

Glycerite  of  Iron  Chloride. 

G.  V.  L.  wants  a  formula  for  glycerite  of  iron 
chloride. 

We  suggest  the  following  preparation : 

Solution   of  iron  (ferric)  chloride. 4   fluidrachms. 

Citric  acid 80  grains. 

Glycerin    13   fluidounces. 

Ammonia    water sufficient. 

Distilled  water,   to   make 16   fluidounces. 

Mix  the  solution  with  the  glycerin,  dissolve  the  acid  in  1 
fluidounce  of  water,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  then  add  ammonia 
water,  gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  liquid  is  but 
feebly  acid.  The  latter  will  require  about  1  fluidounce.  Then 
dilute  with  water  to  16  fluidounces. 

If  twice  as  much  acid  be  employed,  the  liquid  will 
be  greenish  instead  of  brown.  Each  fluidounce  of  gly- 
cerite is  equivalent  to  1  fluidrachm  of  tincture  of  ferric 
chloride. 


Elixir  La  eta  ted  Pepsin,  8o  Grains. 

J.  K.  wants  a  formula  for  Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin, 
80  grains. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  N.  F.  formula,  mak- 
ing due  modification  to  raise  the  content  of  lactated 
pepsin.  The  following  preparation  has  80  grains  of 
lactated  pepsin  in  each  fluidounce  of  elixir: 

Pepsin,   U.    S.   P 20.5  grains. 

Pancreatin,  U.   S.  P 20.5  grains. 

Diastase    20.5  grains. 

Lactic   acid,   U.    S.    P 11.0  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  U.  S.  P 20.5  minims. 

Glycerin    11  fluidounces. 

Water 5.5  fluidounces. 

Tincture  cudbear,  N.   F 5.25  fluidrachms. 

Purified  talc,  U.  S.  P 5.25  drachms. 

Aromatic  elixir,  U.  S.  P.,  enough 

to  make 32  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  glycerin,  water,  and  the  acids;  add  the  pepsin,  pan- 
creatin, and  diastase,  and  macerate  with  occasional  shaking  until 
solution  is  ap^.Tently  effected.  Then  add  the  tincture  of  cud- 
bear and  enough  aiumatic  elixir  to  make  32  fluidounces.  Incor- 
porate the  purified  talc  and  filter. 


Gasoline  Cleaning  Liquids. 
A.  E.  M.  wants  a  formula  for  a  "dry"  cleaning  com- 
pound containing  gasoline.     The  following  liquids  are 
found  in  the  literature : 

(1)  Chloroform.^ 4     fluidounces. 

Ether 1     fluidounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 2  fluidrachms. 

Gasoline,   to   make 32   fluidounces. 

(2)  Alcohol   5  fluidrachms. 

Chloroform     5  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  sassafras 5  fluidrachms. 

Gasoline  or  benzin 32  fluidounces. 

(3)  Ether   1  fluidrachm. 

Chloroform    1  fluidrachm. 

Ammonia   water 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of   wintergreen 1  fluidrachm. 

Alcofiol 1  fluidounce. 

Gasoline,  to  make 32  fluidounces. 


Marble  Polish. 
G.  L.   W.— Mr.   W.   C.   Durkee    (Boston)    gives  the 
following  formula  for  a  marble  dressing  or  polish : 

Pure  beeswax 10  parts. 

Japan  gold  size 2  parts. 

"Spirits    of    turpentine 88  parts. 

The  mixture  is  of  creamy  consistence,  and  should 
be  applied  in  small  quantities,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  white  flannel.  If  it  is  desired  for  use  upon  white 
marble,  white  wax  may  be  substituted.  The  same 
preparation  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  woodwork. 
The  Japan  size  prevents  the  stickiness  which  exists 
when  wax  alone  is  used. 


Suppositories  Losing  Weight. 

C.  J.  H.  asks :  "Why  do  suppositories  of  hydras- 
tine  hydrochloride,  zinc  borate,  extract  of  belladonna, 
and  oil  of  theobroma  lose  a  half  of  their  weight  and 
volume  on  standing.  Apparently  the  cacao  butter  has 
been  dissipated ;  but  the  suppositories  have  not  been 
subjected  to  special  heat  at  all." 

Cacao-butter  suppositories  made  according  to  the 
foregoing  formula  will  not  decrease  in  weight  unless 
the  wrapped  suppositories  be  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. Then  part  of  the  melted  cacao  butter  may 
run  out,  and  the  remaining  portion  assume  the  shape 
of  the  wrapper  when  the  mass  becomes  cool. 


Nail  Ointment. 
F.  M.  H.  wants  a  preparation  that  will  stop  finger- 
nails from  cracking  and  splitting. 
Try  this : 

White  petrolatum 4  ounces  av. 

White  Castile  soap,  powder J^   ounce  av. 

Oil  of  bergamot  or  other  perfume. ..  .sufficient. 

This  is  used  for  softening  the  nails,  curing  hang- 
nails, etc.  It  is  to  be  applied  at  night,  the  fingers 
being  covered  with  gloves. 


Sodium  Silicate  or  Water-glass. 

W.  A.  M.  wants  a  formula  for  making  sodium 
silicate,  commonly  called  water-glass,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  eggs. 

Sodium  silicate,  Na^SiO.^,  is  made  up  by  fusing  at 
high  heat  100  parts  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and 
56.6  parts  of  powdered  quartz  (SiO:.).  By  dissolving 
the  mass  in  water  and  concentrating,  crystals  of  the 
salt  may  be  obtained,  which  when  redissolved  in  water 
give  a  solution  of  so-called  water-glass. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


WILEY-RUSBY 
MATTER  SETTLED. 


Things   seem   to   have   been 

remarkably   quiet   lately   on 

the  pharmaceutical  Potomac. 

othing    of    any    particular    importance    has 

anspired  to  awaken  the  interest  or  even  dis- 

rb  the  dreams  of  the  drug  trade.    Of  course 

e  event  of  last  month  was  the  annual  meet- 

g  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 

f  that  convention  we  are  giving  an  editorial 

ummary   on   other   pages.     Outside   of   this, 

ere  has   been   only   the   Wiley   situation   to 

ep  us  interested,  and  even  that  is  not  likely 

to  loom  very  large  now  for  some  months  un- 

1  the  congressional   investigating  committee 

enders  its  report  in  December. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  issues  are  con- 
erned,  President  Taft  settled  them  by  his 
ecision  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  As  every- 
ody  knows  long  before  this,  the  President 
xonerated  both  Dr.   Wiley  and  Dr.   Rusby. 


He  declared  that  while  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  would  have  prevented  such  an  agreement 
as  was  made  with  Dr.  Rusby,  there  was 
abundant  precedent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Remsen  Board  several  years  ago,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  other  specific  instances. 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Wiley  was  not  a  party  to 
the  letters  written  by  his  assistants,  Bigelow 
and  Kebler,  while  Dr.  Rusby  knew  nothing  of 
the  legal  difficulties  connected  with  his  em- 
ployment. He  merely  accepted  what  the  gov- 
ernment officials  offered  him.  It  was  their 
fault,  not  his — if  there  were  any  fault  at  all. 
President  Taft,  however,  suggested  that 
Bigelow  and  Kebler  displayed  what  he  called 
"over-zeal"  in  their  apparent  desire  to  make 
the  law  square  with  the  particular  agreement 
made  with  Dr.  Rusby.  The  President  there- 
fore declared  that  they  should  receive  a"  repri- 
mand from  Secretary  Wilson.  Other  than 
this  no  punishment  was  meted  out  to  any  of 
the  four  individuals  involved  in  this  nine-day 
sensation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  President 
Taft  seemed  to  look  upon  the  whole  imbro- 
glio as  being  "trivial."  He  declared  that  more 
serious  things  were  uncovered  in  the  congres- 
sional, investigation,  and  he  intimated  that 
when  the  Congressional  Committee  has  re- 
ported, it  may  be  found  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  a  house-cleaning  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department. 

*     *     * 

This  whole  situation  has 
^^o^I^it^        been    exceedingly    unfortu- 

nate,  particularly  so  far  as 
Dr.  Rusby  is  concerned.  The  yearly  amount 
paid  to  Dr.  Rusby  was  far  too  small  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  a  man  of  his  position 
and  character,  and  it  was  the  height  of  injus- 
tice to  have  hirh  subjected  to  the  least  criti- 
cism for  accepting  it.  The  President  exon- 
erated him,  however,  with  a  fulness  which 
must  have  given  pleasure  to  all  of  Dr.  Rusby's 
numerous  friends,  while  very  little  was  said 
about  one  other  charge  made  in  the  original 
complaint  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.    Regarding  this, 
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President  Taft  believed  that  Dr.  Rusby  was 
scarcely  justified  in  having  placed  on  the 
laborer's  pay-roll  an  expert  who  could  do  his 
work  for  him  during  his  absence  at  a  small 
stipend. 

Beyond  mildly  criticizing  Dr.  Rusby  for 
this,  however,  President  Taft  distinctly  stated 
that  nothing  more  should  be  said  and  that  Dr. 
Rusby's  valuable  services  should  by  all  means 
be  retained.  We  venture  to  believe  that  even 
this  gentle  discipline  would  not  have  been 
meted  out  to  Dr.  Rusby  if  President  Taft  had 
known  him  as  well  as  those  of  us  do  who  are 
closer  to  the  man  and  to  his  work.  Every- 
body realizes  that  Dr.  Rusby  would  rather 
cut  off  his  right  hand  than  do  a  single  thing 
which  would  not  square  with  every  last  prin- 
ciple of  honor  and  duty.  In  matters  of  judg- 
ment we  ourselves  are  not  always  able  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Rusby.  We  have  frequently 
found  ourselves  opposed  to  him  on  one  ques- 
tion or  another.  He  is  no  more  infallible 
than  Dr.  Wiley  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  But 
he  is  square.  He  is  honor  itself.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  that  time  and  time  again  he  has 
made  large  financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  be 
true  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  pharmaceutical 
profession. 

Of  course  in  a  congressional  investigation, 
when  everybody  concerned  is  jockeying  for 
position,  and  is  trying  to  get  something  on  the 
other  fellow,  things  are  said  and  intimated 
which  look  bad  when  subsequently  interpreted 
or  misinterpreted  in  the  newspapers.  The 
readers  of  the  daily  press  may  therefore  have 
jumped  to  wild  conclusions  regarding  Dr. 
Rusby's  connection  with  the  government  serv- 
ice. Several  acts  or  alleged  acts  have  now 
and  then  been  mentioned  which  could  easily 
be  made  to  look  bad  when  improperly  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public.  But  no  one  who 
knows  Dr.  Rusby  needs  the  assurance  that  the 
man  would  never  do  anything  consciously 
which  was  in  the  least  degree  questionable. 
His  judgment  may  be  fallible,  but  his  charac- 
ter is  beyond  reproach. 


In  all  this  turmoil  over  the 
^DR.™ EY°  ^^^^^^y  incident,  indeed,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
statement and  misunderstanding.  So  far  as 
Dr.  Wiley  is  concerned,  we  agree  with  neither 
those  horrid  "interests"  which  are  said  to  be 
after  his  scalp,  nor  with  the  hero  worshipers 


who  would  make  a  saint  out  of  their  doughty 
champion.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Dr. 
Wiley  is  a  man  of  incorruptible  honesty.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  dedicated  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  public  health  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. He  never  fails  to  perform  his  duty  as 
he  sees  it,  and  he  is  willing  to  make  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  financial  or  other,  to  do  what 
his  conscience  dictates.  There  are  too  few  of 
such  men  in  public  office,  and  we  would  re- 
gard it  as  little  less  than  a  calamity  if  Dr. 
Wiley  were  to  be  removed.  The  country 
needs  him. 

But  Dr.  Wiley  is  not  without  faults.  His 
chief  offense  is  that  he  believes  himself  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  truth,  and  that  any 
one  who  disagrees  with  him  is  not  only  wrong 
but  is  probably  crooked.  He  is  a  radical. 
He  has  a  marked  tendency  to  take  extreme, 
even  indefensible  positions,  and  then  to  im- 
pose his  judgment  on  everybody  else  rough- 
shod. Left  alone,  he  would  unwittingly  do 
quite  as  much  harm  in  some  directions  as  he 
would  intentionally  do  good  in  others. 

Dr.  Wiley's  superiors  in  office  have  realized 
this  defect  in  the  man  and  they  have  sought 
to  correct  it.  They  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve what  is  good  and  to  prevent  what  is 
bad.  Thus  President  Roosevelt  appointed  the 
Remsen  Board  of  expert  chemists  primarily 
to  investigate  the  sodium  benzoate  matter  and 
to  see  whether  Dr.  Wiley  was  right  on  that 
question  or  not.  A  little  later  on — perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  before  that — Secretary  Wilson 
appointed  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection in  order  that  all  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  should  be  determined  by  three  heads  in- 
stead of  one.  Later  still  President  Taft  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  whisky  imbroglio,  and  his  decision 
amounted  practically  to  a  reversal  of  Wiley's 
dictum. 


Dr.   Wiley,  conceiving  him- 

xiSouESTmN.  s^l^  to  be  right  on  every 
question,  has,  it  now  seems, 
bitterly  resented  all  these  restrictions  on  his 
authority.  He  practically  told  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  that  the  food  and  drugs  act 
had  been  nullified  because  his  hands  had  been 
tied,  and  in  effect  he  made  a  plea  for  greater 
and  more  untrammeled  power.  It  may  be 
that  the  Committee  will  recommend  some  such 
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change  when  it  reports  to  Congress  next  De- 
cember.    We  do  not  know. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  our  opinion  that  Dr. 
Wiley  has  been  surrounded  with  checks  be- 
cause his  superiors  have  found  them  necessary, 
and  not,  as  the  newspapers  and  popular  maga- 
zines would  have  us  think,  because  the  "inter- 
ests" have  been  camping  on  his  trail.  Early 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
while  he  was  still  supreme,  he  made  several 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  since  been 
flouted  by  the  courts — even  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  His  attitude  on 
the  sodium  benzoate  question  was  found  to 
he  wrong  by  five  able,  impartial,  and  wholly 
disinterested  chemists.  His  attitude  on  the 
whisky  matter  was  reversed  by  a  man  of  no 
less  character  and  judicial  experience  than 
President  Taft  himself.  It  w^ould  be  a  far 
cry  to  suggest  that  these  men  have  represented 
the  "interests." 

The  truth  is,  no  man  in  the  country  is  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  be  a  dictator. 
Why  do  we  have  a  supreme  court  of  nine 
members,  and  why  do  these  men  so  often  dis- 
agree with  one  another?  No  one  mind  can 
always  find  the  exact  truth,  and  no  single  man 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  of"  authority 
where  he  can  impose  erroneous  judgments  on 
the  country.  It  is  no  discredit  to  Dr.  Wiley 
that  he  has  been  made  to  do  team  work  with 
others.  So  far  as  his  judgments  have  been 
sound,  they  have  undoubtedly  been  supported 
by  others  who  have  shared  authority  with  him, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  have  an  important  law 
enforced  by  an  impartial  commission  of  three 
or  five  or  seven  men  than  by  one  man  alone. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  nub  of  the  whole 
controversy. 

We  need  Dr.  Wiley.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
zeal  and  great  ability.  He  ought  to  be  kept 
in  office — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
be.  But  no  one.  Dr.  Wiley  or  anybody  else, 
ought  to  be  given  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  dictator,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws 
we  should  follow  the  methods  of  the  Supreme 
Court  rather  than  those  of  the  Russian  autoc- 
racy. 

*     *     * 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the 
THE  "°NTEiiESTS."  "interests"  as  represented  by 

some  of  the  big  food  manu- 
facturers have  been  systematically  attempting 
to  discredit  Dr.  Wiley  and  if  possible  to  have 


him  ousted  from  the  government  service. 
They  properly  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy, 
but  if  their  efforts  were  to  succeed  it  would 
certainly  be  a  public  disgrace.  We  have  no 
patience  at  all  with  their  point  of  view.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  not  because  of  them  that  Dr. 
Wiley  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  his  single- 
handed  authority,  nor  because  of  them  that 
the  Wiley-Rusby  incident  developed.  The  lat- 
ter seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  inter- 
departmental warfare — a  little  inside  jealousy. 
The  food  manufacturers  have  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity,  but  they  were  not  the  cause  of 
it — although  we  shall  be  reading  in  the  popu- 
lar magazines  now  for  several  months  that 
they  were. 

As  for  the  interdepartmental  differences 
disclosed  by  the  Congressional  investigation, 
they  are  rather  serious  in  character  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  pays  his  compliments  to  them  in  the 
decision  rendered  in  the  Wiley  case.  He  inti- 
mates that  something  like  a  house-cleaning  mav 
be  necessary  in  the  affairs  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  he  asserts  that  he  may  take 
some  definite  action  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
has  rendered  its  report  to  Congress  next  De- 
cember. Personal  jealousies  and  bickerings 
ought  not  to  be  permitted,  and  a  harmonious 
organization  should  be  developed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  public  effectiveness. 

That  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 

machinery  of  enforcing  the   food  and  drugs 

act  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe,  but  we 

hold  that  the  principle  should  be  retained  of 

having  all   important  questions   settled   by   a 

board  or  commission  of  several  men  instead 

of  by  one  man. 

*     *     *  . 


H2O2  MAY  BE 

SOLD  BY 

ANYBODY. 


We  learn  from  the  National 
Druggist  that  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Pharmacy  recently 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  everybody  except 
licensed  pharmacists  from  selling  hydrogen 
peroxide,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  primarily 
a  pharmaceutical  preparation.  A  warning  was 
sent  to  grocers,  department  stores  and  others 
that  if  they  continued  handling  the  article 
they  would  be  prosecuted.  The  merchants, 
however,  protested,  insisting  that  hydrogen 
peroxide  was  non-toxic  and  that  the  restric- 
tion of  its  sale  to  druggists  would  be  a  hard- 
ship upon  consumers  and  an  injustice  both  to 
them  and  to  general  dealers.  The  board  of 
pharmacy  asked  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
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State  for  an  opinion  on  the  law  as  applying  to 
this  article,  and  he  has  replied  that,  under  the 
Ohio  pharmacy  law,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  to 
be  classed  as  a  household  remedy,  which  can 
be  sold  by  others  than  registered  pharmacists. 

This  opinion,  remarks  our  contemporary,  is 
in  line  with  a  decision  rendered  by  a  judge  in 
New  York  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Appellate  term  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Pharmacy  against  E.  W.  Woodworth  &  Co., 
a  department  store  firm.  In  this  case  the 
court  held  that  the  pharmacy  law  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  police  regulation,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  protect  the  public  against 
incompetence  and  ignorance  in  the  compound- 
ing of  m.edicines  which  are  prescribed  by  phy- 
sicians. Hydrogen  peroxide,  however,  was 
sold  in  original  packages,  and  in  such  manner 
that  the  public  would  not  be  better  protected 
if  its  sale  w^ere  confined  to  pharmacists  than 
when  sold  by  other  dealers;  and,  further,  as 
the  artitle  was  used  for  purposes  other  than 
medicinal,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that 
the  sales  thereof  by  others  than  licensed  phar- 
macists could  be  prohibited. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  has  become  an  article 
of  such  general  use  by  the  public,  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  for  the  toilet,  and  the  opinions 
mentioned  above  seem  to  be  so  strongly  forti- 
fied, that  they  may  as  well  be  acquiesced  in  by 
pharmacists,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely 
that  they  will  be  followed  by  the  legal  authori- 
ties in  other  States  in  which  the  question  may 
be  brought  up.  The  thing  for  pharmacists  to 
do  is  to  sell  a  superior  product  and  get  the 
business  away  from  general  dealers  who  han- 
dle cheap  stuff  of  very  little  if  any  value. 


THE  HYDRASTIS     Goldcn-scal  is  becoming  very 
AND  OPIUM        scarce.      In   their   desire   to 

SITUATION.  ^    ^,  J  J.  , 

get  the  drug,  diggers  have 
been  gathering  old  roots  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  new  roots  for  the  next  year's 
growth- were  formed.  This  resulted  in  dimin- 
ishing the  normal  supply.  And  unless  efforts 
are  made  to  conserve  the  plant,  the  next  five 
years  will  see  an  end  of  golden-seal.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  correct  the  prodigal 
wasteful  methods  now  employed  in  its  collec- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  making 
a  very  energetic  attempt  to  induce  people  to 


start  in  the  cultivation  of  this  expensive  drug 
with  seemingly  indifferent  success.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  profit  in  it.  The  price 
just  now  is  $4.25  a  pound.  Considering  the 
comparative  ease  of  growing  golden-seal,  the 
man  who  owns  five  acres  can  profit  by  plant- 
ing it.  Drug  houses  who  formerly  bought 
golden-seal  by  the  ton  to-day  entertain  offers 
of  25  pounds.     Think  of  it. 

The  opium  situation  is  also  very  tight.  The 
restriction  of  poppy  cultivation  in  China  is 
having  its  effect.  The  Chinese  government  is 
curtailing  not  only  the  use  but  the  growth  of 
opium.  Farmers  in  China  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  their  output  of  opium  or  even  de- 
sist entirely  from  growing  the  drug.  This 
year  the  crop  is  estimated  at  3000  cases  where 
the  normal  supply  is  9000.  As  a  result  the 
price  is  extremely  high. 

The  normal  quotation  under  the  present 
duty,  which,  by  the  way,  is  fifty  cents  higher 
than  formerly,  should  be  from  $3.65  to  $3.85 
a  pound  for  U.  S.  P.  gum.  Instead  the  price 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  dollars  a 
pound,  and  no  one  knows  how  high  it  will 
soar.  Morphine  has  advanced  over  a  third. 
Codeine  has  advanced  a  half.  Fluidextracts, 
tinctures,  and  all  opium  products  have  in- 
creased. This  is  owing  to  no  speculative  in- 
terference. The  advance  is  due  to  natural 
causes.  But  should  a  speculative  element  en- 
ter into  the  opium  trade,  there  is  no  telling 
where  the  pKice  will  go.  The  market  quotation 
is  already  the  highest  in  thirty  years.  Un- 
fortunately the  yield,  already  small,  has  not 
been  conserved  entirely  for  medicinal  use. 
Large  quantities  of  opium  are  being  smuggled 
into  China  for  illegitimate  sale  to  habitues  of 
the  drug. 

Then,  too,  Turkey  has  had  •  the  severest 
winter  in  its  history.  It  wrought  havoc  with 
the  opium  crop,  killing  two-thirds  of  the 
plants.  Poppy  cultivation  is  very  delicate.  The 
plant  is  so  easily  affected.  It  is  sown  in  the 
fall  and  a  drought  or  hard  dry  spell  follow- 
ing the  sowing  prevents  the  plant  from  get- 
ting a  rooting  that  will  sustain  it  through  the 
winter.  Then,  again,  a  hard  frost  before 
snow  covers  the  ground  is  fatal.  And  when 
spring  comes  if  a  dry  season  prevails  the  crop 
is  affected  50  per  cent.  Worst  of  all,  if  it 
rains  when  the  juice  is  being  gathered,  much 
is  washed  away.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  from 
the  sowing  till  the  gathering,  the  opium  plant 
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has  one  continual  struggle  for  life.  And 
(luring  the  past  year  it  has  had  an  unusually 
precarious  existence  with  a  consequent  dimi- 
nution in  tlie  crop. 

*     *     * 


THE  PUBLIC 
DBINKIISO  CUP. 


The   movement  against   the 


public  drinking  cup  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Laws  were  en- 
acted in  several  States  during  the  past  winter, 
and  the  Illinois  statute  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  others.  This  prohibits  the  use  of  com- 
mon drinking  cups  in  schools,  public  halls, 
hotels,  lodging  houses,  theaters,  factories  and 
State  or  municipal  buildings.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  ruled  that  cups  may  still  be  legally 
used  in  places  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
law — banks,  barber-shops,  saloons,  stores,  res- 
taurants, public  parks,  factories,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  city  ordinances  and  State 
laws  the  list  of  interdicted  places  is  more 
lengthy,  and  in  any  event  it  is  the  duty  of 
everybody  to  fall  in  line  with  a  movement  of 
this  kind  which  means  so  much  to  the  public 
health.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most 
serious  diseases  are  spread  by  the  use  of  the 
public  drinking  cup.  vSo  thoroughly  is  this 
realized  by  those  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion that  in  a  few  years  we  may  expect  to 
see  people  shunning  a  common  drinking  cup 
as  they  would  the  plague. 

Already  the  public  has  been  pretty  w'ell  edu- 
cated by  the  installation  of  sanitary  drinking 
fountains  in  most  of  the  public  parks  through- 
out the  country — those  ingenious  spouting  con- 
_trivances  which  throw  a  jet  of  water  up  into 
^he  air  so  that  one  with  a  little  practice  may 
fatch  it  in  his  mouth  without  the  necessity  of 
ising  a  cup  at  all.  Many  druggists  have 
^eized  upon  the  opportunity  to  sell  aseptic 
japer  cups,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
rhile  traveling  through  the  East  this  summer, 
Found  himself  able  to  purchase  these  cups  at 
iveral  pharmacies.  They  are  inexpensive, 
rery  convenient,  folding  in  character,  and  any 
^druggist  can  work  up  a  nice  sale  on  them 
with  a  little  care  and  attention. 


Most    unfortunate    was    the 

iouis*^rS?enhein.  sudden  death  last  month  of 
Mr.  Louis  Rosenhein,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Live  and  Let 
Live  Drug  Co.  of  Chattanooga.  Mr.  Rosen- 
hein had  been  suffering  from  a  valvular  heart 
trouble    for    several    years,    but   the    startling 


suddenness  of  his  death  was  none  the  less 
grievous.  He  had  been  at  the  store  nearly 
all  day.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
stepped  out  of  a  cab,  was  suddenly  seen  to 
stagger,  entered  the  store  with  difficulty,  and 
was  assisted  by  one  of  his  clerks  into  the  rear 
room.  A  physician  was  at  once  sent  for,  but 
death  resulted  before  he  could  reach  the  store. 
Every  employee  of  the  company  was  unnerved 
by  the  incident,  for  each  of  them  held  Mr. 
Rosenhein  in  profound  regard  and  respect. 
Born  in  Hungary  in  1864,  he  had  come  to 
America  at  an  early  age,  and  had  made  him- 
self a  very  able  and  successful  business  man. 
He  had  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Live  and  Let  Live  Drug  Co.  for  about  fifteen 
years.  *     *     * 


PHILADELPHIA 
AGAIN. 


Another  mild  sensation  broke 
out  in  Philadelphia  not  long 
ago.  We  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Pharmacy  for  something  dramatic  when  things 
get  quiet  elsewhere.  This  time  the  Board  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  paint  dealers 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  charge  of  selling  poi- 
sons without  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  pharmacy  act  and  similar  statutes.  Some- 
thing like  50  or  75  of  these  men  have  been 
jumped  on.  Of  course  they  are  angry  and 
they  have  threatened  reprisal.  They  look  upon 
this  as  an  attempt  of  the  drug  trade  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  them  for  their  competition  in 
the  sale  of  chemicals,  and  they  have  threat- 
ened to  get  square.  It  was  rumored  some 
time  ago  that  they  had  even  employed  a  detec- 
tive to  get  something  on  the  druggists.  The 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
thereupon  concluded  that  the  pharmaceutical 
house  ought  to  be  put  in  order,  and  so  a 
warning  was  sent  out  to  every  member  to  re- 
spect the  poison,  anti-narcotic,  and  carbolic 
acid  laws  to  the  very  letter. 


It   has    from    time    to    time 

""acuwosVty^i*  '^^^"  asserted  by  druggists 
that  the  prescription  busi- 
ness is  largely  getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Most  of  our  readers,  however,  will 
hardly  be  prepared  for  the  conditions  as  they 
apparently  exist  in  Denver.  At  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  August  a  paper 
was  presented  by  Chas.  M.  Ford,  the  well- 
known  druggist  of  Denver,  and  at  the  present 
time  the   drug  inspector  of  the   State.     Mr. 
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Ford  declared  that  there  were  fifty  drug  stores 
in  Denver,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  per- 
sons employed  in  them,  of  whom  eighty-four 
were  registered  pharmacists.  In  these  fifty 
stores  there  were  only  three  hundred  and  four 
prescriptions  dispensed  daily  on  an  average. 
This  left  out  of  account,  however,  a  group  of 
five  or  six  stores  under  one  management 
which  were  said  to  do  a  large  prescription 
business.  Mr.  Ford  thought  that  the  three 
hundred  and  four  prescriptions  dispensed  in 
the  fifty  stores  mentioned  in  the  paper,  could 
easily  be  compounded  in  ten  stores  with  much 
greater  economy  of  effort.  This  prescription 
showing  for  Denver  is  certainly  a  poor  one, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Ford 
largely  ascribed  the  conditions  to  the  growth 
of  osteopathy.  Christian  Science,  and  other 
cults  dealing  in  drugless  measures. 
*     *     * 

A  novel  scheme  of  coopera- 

iToNcfwiSATi!  ^^^'^  advertising  and  selling 
has  been  worked  out  among 
fifty  or  more  druggists  in  Cincinnati.  In 
order  to  compete  with  the  big  down-town 
dealers  these  men  have  decided  to  carry  on  an 
aggressive  advertising  campaign.  They  pur- 
chase space  in  one  or  more  of  the  leading 
dailies  and  on  Saturdays  offer  cut  prices  on 
seasonable  goods  and  sundries.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  each  ad.  is  a  list  of  the  druggists  rep- 
resented in  the  group.  They  call  themselves 
the  "Economy  Drug  Stores,"  and  "Economy" 
signs  are  used  inside  and  outside  of  every 
establishment  in  order  to  connect  the  stores 
with  the  advertising.  The  electric  signs  out- 
side are  gold  lettered  and  are  3  by  8  feet  in 
size.  The  whole  scheme  is  certainly  novel, 
and  it  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 
how  it  works  out. 


We   learn    from   the  N.   A. 

''?OR"cmcAG''of  ^-  ^-  ^"^^'^  that  one  of 
the  eastern  chain-store  syn- 
dicates has  recently  been  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  group  of  stores  in 
Chicago.  A  representative  looked  over  the 
ground,  inserted  a  few  newspaper  advertise- 
ments in  search  of  store  managers,  collected 
data  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  then  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  scheme.  The  Notes  says 
that  the  easterners  found  the  drug  trade  of 
Chicago  so  well  organized  as  to  make  the  city 
an  unpromising  field. 


EDITORIAL 


THE    MICHIGAN    POISON    CORK    LAW   AND 
ITS    COMPLICATIONS. 

The  drug  trade  of  Michigan  is  very « much 
disturbed  over  a  law  which  was  juggled 
through  the  Michigan  legislature  last  winter, 
and  which  no  one  knew  anything  about  until 
the  mischief  had  been  done.  It  declares  that 
all  containers  with  poisons  in  them  must  be 
provided  with  serrated  corks  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Similiar  measures  are 
introduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  different 
legislatures,  and  it  behooves  pharmacists  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  them.  Several  made  their 
appearance  last  winter,  but  all  of  them  except 
the  Michigan  bill  were  discovered  in  time  and 
were  given  their  quietus.  Apparently  the 
"interests"  behind  these  measures  are  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  serrated  corks  themselves, 
and  they  seem  to  be  adepts  in  gum-shoe  meth- 
ods, for  no  one  in  the  drug  trade  knew  any- 
thing of  the  Michigan  bill  until  a  week  or  two 
after  the  legislature  had  adjourned  and  the 
governor  had  signed  the  law. 

Here  is  the  Michigan  bill  in  its  entirety : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  November 
first,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  eleven,  for  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  a  retail  or  wholesale 
business,  or  any  agent,  clerk  or  employee,  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of,  or  oflfer  to  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any 
poison  or  any  substance  generally  denominated  as  poi- 
sonous, unless  the  cork  or  stopper  of  the  bottle  or  re- 
ceptacle containing  such  poison  or  poisonous  substance 
,  shall  have  fitted  thereon  a  wood,  celluloid,  glass  or 
metal  disc,  with  serrated  edge  sufficient  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  either  in  daylight  or  in  darkness,  that  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  or  receptacle,  the  stopper  or  cork 
of  which  is  fitted  with  such  device,  contains  a  poison 
or  poisonous  substance.  The  words  "poison"  or  "poi- 
sonous substance"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  include  only  the  poisons  or  poisonous  substances  re- 
ferred to  and  included  within  the  terms  of  the  schedules 
and  language  of  section  twenty-three  of  act  number  three 
hundred  thirty-two  of  the  public  acts  of  nineteen  hundred 
five.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  to 
approve  of  such  a  device  or  appliance  as  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  act  and  a  sample  thereof  shall  be 
kept  in  its  office  in  the  city  of  Lansing.  The  said  State 
Board  of  Health  shall  immediately  after  the  approval 
of  such  device  or  appliance,  forward  to  every  wholesale 
or  retail  druggist  in  this  State,  or  to  any  other  person 
upon  request,  a  sample  of  the  device  or  appliance  so 
approved.  The  cost  of  all  samples  of  such  devices  and 
appliances  so  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  by  this  act  required  to  be  furnished  or  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  together  with  the  cost  of 
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delivering  same,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  State 
Auditors  out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  State  treasury, 
on  presentation  of  vouchers  approved  by  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  employee,  agent  or 
clerk,  to  use,  authorize  or  cause  to  be  used  upon  such 
cork  or  stopper  any  appliance  or  device  unless  same 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
or  to  use,  authorize  or  cause  to  be  used  any  such  appli- 
ance or  device  above  mentioned  on  any  other  bottle  or 
receptacle  than  those  hereinabove  provided  for.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  less 
than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine 
not  less  than  ninety  dollars,  or  not  to  exceed  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  each  such  sale 
or  delivery  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense :  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  apply  to  poisons  sold  in  packages  or 
receptacles  not  fitted  with  a  cork  or  stopper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  substances  to  be 
considered  as  poisons  under  this  law  are  those 
mentioned  in  Schedules  A  and  B  of  the  phar- 
macy act.  Section  23  of  this  act  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  23.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  sell  at 
retail  or  furnish  any  of  the  poisons  named  in  the 
schedules  hereinafter  set  forth  without  affixing  or  caus- 
ing to  be  affixed  to  the  bottle,  box,  vessel  or  package  a 
label  containing  the  name  of  the  article  and  the  word 
poison  distinctly  shown,  together  with  the  name  and 
place  of  business  of  the  seller  all  printed  in  red  ink,  and 
the  name  of  such  poison  printed  or  written  thereupon 
in  plain  legible  characters,  except  when  sold  in  the  orig- 
inal package  of  the  manufacturer,  which  conform  to  the 
requirements  for  the  wholesale  dealers,  as  hereinafter 
set  forth.     The  following  are  the  schedules : 

SCHEDULE   "a." 

Arsenic,  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
trychnine,  and  all  poisonous  alkaloids  and  their  salts, 
bil  of  bitter  almonds  containing  hydrocyanic  acid, 
Bpium  and  its  preparations,  except  paregoric  and  such 
Mhers  as  contain  less  than  two  grains  of  opium  to  the 
&unce.  „   ,, 

SCHEDULE  '  B. 

Aconite,  belladonna,  cantharides,  colchicum,  conium, 
)tton  root,  digitalis,  ergot,  hellebore,  henbane,  phyto- 
licca,  strophanthus,  oil  of  tansy,  veratrum  viride  and 
ther  pharmaceutical  preparations,   arsenical  solutions, 
irbolic  acid,  choral  hydrate,  chloroform,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, creosote,  croton  oil,  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid, 
Paris  green,  salts  of  lead,  salts  of  zinc,  white  hellebore, 
or  any  drug,  chemical  or  preparation  which,  according 
to  standard  works  on  medicine  or  materia  medica,  is 
liable  to  be  destructive  to  adult  human  life  in  quantities 
of  sixty  grains  or  less. 

It  would  seem  from  the  first  sentence  of  the 
new  cork  law  that  retailers  and  wholesalers 
are  affected.      Manufacturers   apparently  are 


not  involved,  and  there  .seems  little  reason  why 
jobbers  should  be.  Very  few  of  the  poisons 
sold  by  jobbers  to  the  retail  trade  are  passed 
along  to  the  consumer  in  original  packages,  st 
that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  insisting  that  the 
jobber  observe  such  a  law.  If  he  is  made  to 
do  it,  and  if  he  must  restopper,  for  instance, 
every  eighth-ounce  bottle  of  morphine  which 
he  receives  from  the  manufacturing  chemist, 
he  is  going  to  be  subjected  to  a  tremendous 
amount  of  annoyance  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  at  all.  Furthermore,  if  the  jobber 
breaks  open  such  a  package,  and  puts  in  a 
cork  of  his  own,  is  the  retailer  going  to  be 
satisfied  that  he  is  getting  the  Simon  pure 
chemical  turned  out  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  manufacturer? 

It  is  possible  that  this  bill,  annoying  and  un- 
necessary as  it  is,  may  not  cause  the  retailer 
any  particular  hardship  or  inconvenience. 
Whenever  he  sells  two  or  three  ounces  of  car- 
bolic acid,  he  must  put  the  substance  in  a  bot- 
tle and  provide  the  bottle  with  a  cork.  To 
conform  to  the  law  he  need  only  in  addition 
slip  over  the  cork  one  of  the  two  serrated  con- 
trivances which  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  But  it  is  an  entirely 
different  problem  with  the  jobber.  Thousands 
of  packages  in  his  stock  are  affected,  and  if  he 
is  made  to  provide  them  all  with  such  corks 
he  will  be  subjected  to  an  amount  of  red  tape 
which  is  simply  stupendous.  Even  the  job- 
bers of  Chicago  are  worried  over  the  bill. 
Technically  it  does  not  affect  them,  since  their 
shipments  into  Michigan  territory  come  under 
the  head  of  interstate  commerce  not  reached 
by  any  State  act,  but  in  practice  they  fear  the 
Michigan  retailers  will  not  buy  poisons  of 
them  in  competition  with  the  local  wholesalers 
unless  the  packages  are  provided  with  the  ap- 
proved corks. 

A.  L.  Walker,  a  well-known  retailer  and 
student  of  pharmaceutical  legislation,  believes 
that  there  is  a  loophole  in  the  law  which  will 
permit  the  jobber  to  escape.  The  second 
sentence  of  the  act  reads  as  follows:  "The 
words  'poison'  or  'poisonous  substances'  as 
used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  include 
only  the  poisons  or  poisonous  substances  re- 
ferred to  and  included  within  the  terms  of  the 
schedules  and  language  of  section  twenty- 
three  of  act  number  three  hundred  thirty-two 
of  the  public  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  five." 
Turning  now  to  the  "terms"  and  "language" 
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of  section  twenty-three  of  the  latter  act,  we 
find  that  original  packages  of  the  manufac- 
turer are  not  involved,  and  Mr.  Walker  holds 
that  this  exemption  applies  as  much  to  the 
cork  law  as  it  does  to  the  poison  law.  He 
believes  that  the  packages  which  escape  the 
labeling  provisions  must  also  escape  the  cork 
provision,  since  reference  is  made  in  the  cork 
law  "to  the  terms  of  the  schedule  and  lan- 
guage of  section  twenty-three."  This  is  a 
fine  point  in  law,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  be  supported  or  not.  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  is  on  record  to 
the  contrary.  Of  course  if  original  packages 
are  exempt,  the  jobber  is  practically  outside 
the  law,  for  he  deals  in  original  packages  for 
the  most  part. 

The  statute  will  undoubtedly  be  repealed  at 
the  next  session  of  the  State  legislature,  but 
this  can  unfortunately  not  result  yet  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  in  the  meantime  the  re- 
tailers and  jobbers  of  Michigan  are  deserving 
of  much  sympathy. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  THE  ANTI-NARCOTIC 
LAWS. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  in  this 
journal  about  the  relations  of  physicians  to 
the  anti-narcotic  laws  of  the  different  States. 
It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  others 
that  these  laws  could  be  practically  nullified 
by  the  illegitimate  acts  of  physicians  in  pre- 
scribing narcotics  ad  libitum.  But  we  have 
always  striven  to  show  that  physicians  could 
be  punished  for  this  sort  of  thing  just  as 
much  as  pharmacists  could  for  open  violations 
of  the  law.  Quite  often  we  have  cited  in- 
stances where  physicians  have  been  convicted. 
Several  cases  of  this  character  are  now  pend- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  particular  one 
case  in  Philadelphia  has  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention. 

We  observe  that  out  in  California  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  is  getting  after  two  phy- 
sicians pretty  vigorously.  The  California 
statute  contains  the  customary  provision  pro- 
hibiting physicians  and  dentists  from  pre- 
scribing narcotics  for  the  use  of  habitues,  and 
because  the  Board  is  enforcing  this  section  of 
the  law  a  good  deal  of  protest  has  apparently 
resulted  from  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  California  State  Journal  of 
Medicine,  however,  which  is  the  official  organ 


of  the  State  Medical  Society,  strongly  takes 
its  stand  in  support  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Journal  declares  that  one  licensed  physi- 
cian in  the  State,  and  a  member  of  his  county 
medical  society,  has  been  found  to  be  signing 
narcotic  prescriptions  in  blank  and  leaving 
them  at  some  drug  store  so  that  the  pharma- 
cist could  fill  them  out  at  will  and  thus  make 
a  show  at  conforming  to  the  law.  Proceed- 
ings have  been  brought  against  several  physi- 
cians, and  in  most  instances  the  latter  have 
pleaded  guilty  and  paid  fines. 

It  is  more  or  less  common  for  a  conscience- 
less physician  to  work  in  league  with  an 
equally  conscienceless  druggist  to  defeat  the 
anti-narcotic  law,  but  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy in  California  is  showing  that  this  sort  of 
thing  won't  wash.     More  power  to  its  elbow ! 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


AN    ASTONISHING   RATE    OF    PROFIT. 

We  have  received  from  a  druggist  who 
signs  himself  "Minnesota"  the  following  an- 
nual statement  of  his  business,  requesting  that 
we  analyze  and  comment  upon  it : 

Cash    sales $7596  70 

Book  accounts — all  good 515  96 

Goods    purchased 4190  19 

Expenses   1136  97 

Cash    discounts 73  71 

Bills  payable 355  47 

Proprietor  drew  from  business 2246  95 

Cash  on  hand,  1-1-11 70  25 

Cash  in  bank,  1-1-11 .' 493  70 

Stock  on  hand,  1-1-11. 2861  04 

Fixtures  (new),  1-1-11 1210  89 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank,  1-1-10. .     282  39 

Stock  on  hand,  1-1-10 1780  66 

Fixtures  on  hand,  1-1-10 1198  18 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  I  may  say 
that  there  were  no  bills  payable  or  receivable  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Of  the 
amount  I  drew  from  the  business,  $500  was  taken  for 
an  outside  investment.  The  expenses  included  every- 
thing, even  to  freight  and  drayage,  but  not  my  salary 
as  proprietor.  The  fixture  item  represents  show-cases, 
counters,  shelf  bottles,  utensils,  etc.,  but  not  shelving, 
which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  building.  I  dis- 
pensed 4518  prescriptions  and  received  $2110.70  for 
them.  Minnesota. 

This  statement  is  peculiar  as  indicating  an 
enormous  gross  and  net  profit.     Let  us  find 
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out  what  these  respective  figures  are  by  analyz- 
ing the  different  items. 

Stock  inventory  January  1,  11 $2861  04 

Stock  inventory  January  1,  10 1780  66 

Increase  in  stock  inventory $1080  38 

Purchases  $4190  19 

Goods  unsold 1080  38 

Cost  of  goods  sold  during  year.  .'$-5109  81 

Total  cash  and  credit  sales $8112  66 

Cost  of  goods 3109  81 

Gross  profit * $5002  85 

A  gross  profit  of  $5000  on  a  business  of 
$8000  is  certainly  remarkable.  This  means  a 
percentage  of  gross  profit  amounting  to  61^  ! 
Tile  average,  mind  you,  is  40  per  cent,  and  a 
pretty  good  average  it  is,  too.  Any  man  who 
can  make  61  per  cent  on  his  sales  is  beyond 
us.     He  certainly  must  get  beautiful  prices! 

The  expenses  are  given  as  $1136.97,  but  in- 
asmuch as  these  do  not  include  the  proprietor's 
salary,  we  have  assumed  this  to  be  $1000,  and 
have  therefore  arrived  at  a  total  expense  of 
$2136.97.  Dividing  this  amount  by  the  sales, 
we  have  a  percentage  expense  of  about  28. 
Subtracting  the  percentage  of  expense  from 
the  percentage  of  gross  profit,  we  have  left  a 
percentage  of  net  profit  amounting  to  35, 
This,  we  repeat,  is  astonishing.  It  is  more 
like  the  average  gross  profit  than  a  net  profit, 
and  we  can  only  assume  that  "Minnesota" 
must  be  a  twentieth  century  wizard  of  some 
kind. 

We  looked  first  for  a  mistake  in  the  figures 
somewhere,  and  we  do  find  that  "Minnesota" 
shows  a  smaller  profit  in  actual  assets  than  the 
foregoing  analysis  would  indicate.  Here  is 
what  his  statement  shows  him  to  have  made 
from  the  business: 

Amount  drawn  during  the  year $2246  95 

Increase  in  stock  inventory 1080.38 

Increase  in  fixture   inventory 12  71 

Increase  in  cash 281  56 

Total     $3621  60 

Bills  payable    355  47 


Net   profits $2865  88 

Salary   lOOO  00 

Total    income $3865  88 

Here  is  a  difference  of  about  $600,  and 
apparently  "Minnesota"  has  made  this  much 
less  than  he  thinks  he  has. 

We  took  off  nothing  for  depreciation  on 
either  fixtures,  book  accounts,  or  stock.  If 
this  had  been  done,  it  would  cut  down  the  total 
income  somewhat,  though  not  materially.  The 
degree  of  profit  gotten  by  "Minnesota"  from 
his  business  seems  astonishing  from  any  point 
of  view. 


Actual  income  from  the  business. .  $2266  13 

This  is  what  he  seems  actually  to  have  made 
rem  the  business,  but  in  analyzing  the  profits 
we  have  done  earlier  in  these  comments,  we 
'm  to  hstve  the  following  income : 


A  PROFITABLE  LITTLE  BUSINESS. 
A  South  Dakota  druggist,  desiring  to  have 
us  comment  on  his  business,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Inventory  Jan.  l,  1910 $2,649  00 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1911 2,712  00 

Business   done    6,441  95 

Expenses,  not  counting  salary 566  12 

Salary    950  00 

Investments  made  with  store's  receipts..  898  41 
Clerk  hire  for  soda  fountain  in  April...  75  00 
Discounts     68  00 

This  druggist  is  located  in  a  town  of  400 
people.  •  He  owns  the  building  and  lives  back 
of  the  store.  He  says  he  counts  as  rent  the 
interest  on  his  money  invested  in  buildings, 
plus  the  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.  His 
credit  accounts  are  small  as  he  tries  to  collect 
everything  by  January  1. 

The  stock  increased  $63  during  1910,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  difference  in  the  inven- 
tory showings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year.  Adding  to  this  increase  an  investment 
of  $898.41,  we  get  an  apparent  net  profit  of 
$961.41. 

Adding  the  expenses,  $556.12,  to  the  sal- 
ary, $950,  plus  $75  for  clerk  hire,  we  obtain 
total  expenses  of>  $1581.12.  • 

The  year's  purchases  are  not  given,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  gross  profits  we  must  therefore 
add  the  expenses,  $1581.12,  to  the  net  profits, 
$961.41,  which  equals  $2542.53.  Subtract- 
ing this  sum  from  the  total  sales,  $6441.95, 
we  find  the  purchases  to  have  been  $3899.42. 

Dividing  the  net  profits  by  the  sales  we  find 
the  percentage  to  be  14.95,  a  good  showing. 
The  gross  profit,  obtained  likewise  by  divid- 
ing by  the  sales,  is  39.4  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  expense  is  24.54,  obtained  by  di- 
viding $1581.12  by  the  sales  of  $6441.95. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


PROFESSOR    LLOYD    OFFERED    THE 
MAYORALTY. 

Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd  was  recently  offered 
the  mayoralty  of  Cincinnati  under  conditions 
which  will  prove  very  interesting  to  his  nu- 
merous friends  in  American  pharmacy.  Last 
winter  the   Professor  was  a  member  of  the 


John  Uhi  Lloyd 

Grand  Jury  of  Cincinnati  which  exposed  polit- 
ical corruption  so  effectively,  and  which  re- 
turned a  number  of  indictments  against  pub- 
lic officials  of  one  character  and  another.  The 
people  of  the  city  were  anxious  to  have  this 
reform  movenient  kept  up,  and  it  was  only  a 
sequel  of  the  situation  that  a  committee  called 
upon  Professor  Lloyd  at  the  Lloyd  Library  a 
month  or  two  ago  and  practically  offered  him 
•the  mayoralty  of  Cincinnati  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  members  of 
all  parties.  They  offered  Professor  Lloyd 
the  nomination  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  that  was  because  his  allegiance  had 
usually  been  to  the  Democracy.  He  was 
assured  that  if  he  would  accept  the  nomina- 
tion, practically  all  other  candidates  would 
withdraw  in  his  favor.  The  committee  felt 
unanimously  that  Professor  Lloyd,  not  only 
because  of  his  fearless  work  on  the  Grand 
Jury,  but  also  because  of  his  quarter-century 
of  activitv  in  the  interests  of  civic  betterment, 


was   admirably   qualified    for   the   position   of 
political  leader  in  the  community. 

Professor  Lloyd's  friends  in  pharmacy  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  his  reason  for  de- 
clining the  nomination  was  the  fear  that,  if 
he  should  enter  politics  at  this  time,  he  would 
find  the  rest  of  his  life  practically  devoted  to 
public  work,  with  the  result  that  his  life  efforts 
in  .behalf  of  pharmacy  would  have  to  come 
practically  to  an  end.  He  felt  that  while 
others  could  be  secured  to  serve  the  public  of 
Cincinnati,  no  one  could  as  easily  be  found 
to  do  the  peculiar  work  he  is  rendering  in  be- 
half of  American  pharmacv.  Therefore  he 
put  personal  opportunity  behind  him  and  re- 
fused the  crown. 


ONE  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A.  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
three  men  were  nominated  in  the  customary 
manner  for  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
organization.  These  men  were  Charles  Holz- 
hauer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Day 
of  Chicago,  and  William  Mittelbach  of  Boon- 
ville.  Mo.  We  were  able  to  print  portraits  of 
the  last  two  nominees  in  connection  with  our 


Charles  Holzhauer. 

editorial  summary  of  the  Boston  meeting  in 
the  September  Bulletin.  The  picture  of 
Mr.  Holzhauer,  however,  did  not  reach  us  in 
time  for  this  purpose,  and  we  are  there- 
fore publishing  it  this  month.  Mr.  Holz- 
hauer is  the  properietor  of  a  very  successful 
and  long  established  pharmacy  at  787  Bn  af' 
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St.,  Newark,  and  he  has  been  a  regular  at- 
tendant upon  the  meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
for  many  years.  These  three  nominees  will 
be  voted  upon  in  the  customary  manner  by 
mail  some  time  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

THE   NEW   DEAN   IN   CLEVELAND. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  last  month  we  made 
some  editorial  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Norman  A.  Dubois  as  Dean  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  to  succeed 
l^rofessor  Arny,  who  had  been  taken  to  New 
Vork  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Coblentz.  We  were  un- 
able last  month,  however,  to  print  Dr.  Dubois' 
portrait,  and  we  are  grasping  the  occasion  to 
correct  the  omission  in  this  issue  of  the  Bul- 


I 

«  LETIN. 


Dr.  Norman  A.  Dubois. 


Dr.  Dubois  was  present  at  the  Boston 
Ph.  A.  in  August  and  gave 
the  members  a  chance  to  see  what  the  new 
Dean  looks  like. 


meeting  of  the  A. 


A   VICTORIOUS   GIRL. 

A  surprising  achievement  was  registered  by 

a  young  woman  at  the  last  commencement  of 

the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy.    Four  prizes 

were  awarded  on  that  occasion  to  members  of 

the  senior  class,  and  Helen  F.  Sheehy  of  Lit- 

•  I'alls,   New  York,  figured  in  all   four  in- 

nces.     She  won  two  of  the  prizes,  and  she 

M\ed  first  honorable  mention  in  the  other 

cases.      Prizes    were    awarded    her    for 


passing  the  best  senior  examinations  in  all 
branches,  and  also  for  doing  the  best  senior 
work  in  chemistry.  The  honorable  mentions 
were    secured    with    reference    to    the    prizes 


Helin  F.  Shxihy. 

awarded  for  the  best  senior  work  in  pharmacy 
and  for  the  best  senior  work  in  materia  med- 
ica.  There  is  no  telling  what  Miss  Sheehy 
would  have  done  if  the  list  of  prizes  had  been 
larger.  Apparently  she  was  determined  either 
to  get  the  first  or  second  prize  in  every  event, 
no  matter  how  many  there  were!  And  it 
would  seem  that  she  made  the  young  men  in 
the  class  sit  up  and  take  notice!  Miss  Sheehy 
has  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  O'Rourke 
&  Hurley  in  Little  Falls  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  since  her  graduation  from  the 
Albany  College  she  has  been  employed  by  the 
same  firm  as  licensed  pharmacist. 


SOMETHING   DOING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Carson  Angel,  one  of  the  hustling  rep- 
resentatives of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  just  been  appointed  by 
President  Lichthardt  of  the  California  Phar- 
maceutical Association  as  chairman  of  the 
Traveling  Men's  Auxiliary.  It  will  presum- 
ably be  Mr.  Angel's  duty  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  next  year's  convention  at  Del 
Monte,  and  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Angel 
doubts  that  the  work  will  be  well  done.  Some 
novel  features  are  under  contemplation,  and 
Mr.  Angel  and  the  other  members  of  his 
committee  v^ill  undoubtedly  see  to  it  that 
something  new  is  pulled  off  next  year. 
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This  pharmacy,  shown  on  page  318  of  the  August  Bulletin, 
was  asserted  to  be  that  of  Martin  E.  Luther,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  belongs  to  F.  L.  Vilas,  of 
Pierre,  S.  D. 


Another  error  was  made  in  the  August  issue  in  mentioning 
the  Earl  Drug  Company,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  as  the  proprietors  of 
this  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  store  owned  by 
Martin  E.  Luther,  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


This  is  another  view  of  Mr.  Luther's  pharmacy  in  Kala- 
mazoo. The  fixtures  were  furnished  by  the  Wilmarth  Show 
Case  Co.,  and  the  fountain  by  the  D.  Karle  Company. 


Here  we  have  the  drug  store  of  the  i  ..j...pii.n  &  Ford  Lum- 
ber Co  ,  of  Grayburg,  Texas.  It  is  located  in  a  thriving  region 
and  does  a  hustling  business. 


E.  M  Kay,  71st  and  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago,  is  the  proprietor 
of  this  establishment  The  location  is  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  city  called  Bryn  Mawr, 


This  is  another  view  of  Mr.  Kay's  pharmacy  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Kay  evidently  makes  specialties  of  stationery, 
souvenir  post-cards,  and  a  circulating  library. 


Dru^  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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K.  E.  Anderson,  Ph.G..  is  the  proprietor  of  this  store  in 
Glasgow,  Mont.  Mr.  Anderson  himself  is  shown  at  the  left 
of  the  picture,  while  the  man  at  the  right  is  his  clerk,  W.  C. 
Arendsen. 


Here  we  have  another  view  of  Mr.  Anderson's  store  in 
GlasBOW,  Mont.  Judging  both  from  this  picture  and  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Mr.  Anderson  does  a  lively  soda  business  and  is 
equipped  to  handle  it. 


r-p- 

V 

-      9 
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This  is  the  store  of  G.  R.  Thomason,  which  is  located  in 
Stockton,  Kansas.    Mr.  Thomason  is  presumably  the  man  stand- 
ing behind  the  cash  register — a  very  suggestive  position  for  a 
(druggist  to  be  in! 


T..i_  ;u— t  n  __  inique  establishment  is  that  of  A.  Ditrapani, 
president  this  year  of  the  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  The  location  is  in  the  residential  section  of  New 
Orleans,  La. 


A.  L.  Richcy  is  the  proprietor-  of  the  Richey  Drug  Company, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Emerson  Streets  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass.    Mr.  Richey  and  his  staff  are  here  shown. 


C.  W.  Terry,  M.Ph  ,  is  dispensing  a  prescription  for  the 
Adams  Drug  Co.,  of  Forney,  Texas.  Mr.  Terry  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Tulane  School  of  Pharmacy,  class  of  1901. 


Drn|{  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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Thomas  S.  Aruistron^  of  New  Jersey, 

A  sincere,  courageous,  warm-hearted  learler  of  the  N.  A.  R   D.  who  always  talks  to  the  point  and  who  has  taken  the  floor  in  many  a  hot 

argument. 
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The  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  Nlai^ara  Falls. 


THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  CONVENTION  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

The  Organization  in  a  Flourishing   Condition— $20,000  in    the  Treasury  and  the  Sum  In- 
creasing— Looking  to  New  Fields  of  Activity— A  Greater  Legal  Department  Contemplated 
to  Give  Free  Counsel  to  State  Bodies  and  Individual  Members — Appointment  of  Sal- 
aried Telephone  Representative  Who  Will    Travel    in    the  Interests  of  Retailers 
—Important  Legislation    Discussed,  Including   the    Sherley  Bill,  the  Parcels 
Post,  and    the    Proposed    Department    of    Public    Health— The  Wiley    En- 
tanglement   Avoided — Measures    Taken   to    Insure   Price  Protection — 
H.  C.  Shuptrine  Elected    President  and  Chas.  H.  Huhn 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  roar  of  the  cataract  flowing  over  Niagara  Falls 
could  hardly  be  used  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  held  there  last 
month.  Those  who  looked  for  excitement  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.     Save  for  an  occasional  outburst  on 


Joseph  W.  Errant,  General  Counsel,  stricken  with  apoplexy  shortly 
before  the  convention  started, 

the  part  of  a  single  individual,  the  meeting  was  a  com- 
paratively placid  affair.  But  while  there  were  no  start- 
ling developments,  nothing  new  or  sensational,  one 
could  discern  beneath  the  calm  surface  of  the  proceed- 
ings a  heavy  undercurrent  of  work  being  done.  In  their 
quiet  way  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost.  They  thought 
nothing  of  staying  up  till  two  in  the  morning  molding  into 
acceptable  shape  the  various  recommendations  made  in 
the  sessions.  The  Resolutions  Committee  appeared  to 
be  the  great  hopper  into  which  all  projects  of  impor- 
tance were  dumped  to  be  threshed  out  and  offered  later 
in  the  form  of  formal  resolutions.  And  this  year  the 
members  did  yeoman  service. 

President  Guilford  presided  beautifully.  While  he 
had  never  offered  any  pretentions  as  a  parliamentarian, 
his  natural  executive  ability  made  itself  felt  in  the  chair. 
At  every  turn  he  expedited  the  work  of  the  convention. 


and  the  despatch  with  which  he  ran  the  proceedings  did 
much  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  members  that  might 
otherwise  have  flagged.  For  there  was  nothing  of  a 
stirring  nature  to  engross  their  attention.  * 

THE    ILLNESS   OF   ERRANT    AND    MUIR. 

The  convention  opened  inauspiciously.  Judge  Errant 
had  just  suffered  an  attack  of  apoplexy  and  lay  uncon- 
scious in  Chicago  during  the  meeting — a  fact  which 
threw  a  sort  of  pall  over  the  assembly.  The  legislative 
conference  was  in  a  way  the  main  event  of  the  conven- 
tion. Since  this  centered  about  Judge  Errant,  it  looked 
as  though  his  loss  were  all  but  irreparable.  As  Mr. 
Mann  said  before  the  assembly,  just  when  the  associa- 
tion was  about  to  organize  a  greater  legal  department, 
Judge  Errant,  upon  whom  so  much  depended,  had  been 
stricken  down.  A  new  man  in  the  work  must  begin  all 
over    again.     Let    us    hope   that   time    will    restore   the 


Dr,  William  Muir,  of  Brooklyn,  stricken  with  a  serious  illness  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  for  the  convention. 

Judge  to  his  former  activities.  Frank  H.  Freericks 
took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Judge  Errant  and 
guided  the  conference  very  creditably.  Another  promi- 
nent member,  Dr.  William  Muir  of  Brooklyn,  had  been 
stricken  with  what  was  said  to  be  a  fatal  illness  just 
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|s  he  was  leaving  for  Niagara.    Thus  fate  was  unkind 

the  convention  at  the  start. 

But  whatever  be  the  personal  losses  sustained  by 
Ihe  association  during  the  past  year,  in  a  material  way 
it  was  never  so  prosperous.  There  is  $20,000  in  the 
|reasury.  A  nice  sum !  It  certainly  ought  to  keep  the 
Association  out  of  want.  If  the  fund  continues  to  swell 
IS  we  expect,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  will  soon  be  a  wealthy 
Organization. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CONTEST. 

President-elect  Shuptrine  enters  his*  term  of 
)ffice  under  pleasant  circumstances.     At  fir.st  it  looked 


President-elect  H.  C.  Shuptrine,  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

though  there  would  be  a  contest  over  the  presidency 
nth  more  or  less  feeling  prevalent  in  the  two  opposing 
factions.     Henry  W.  Merritt  represented  the  A.  D.  S. 
jarty,  while  Herman  C.  Shuptrine  was  spoken  of  as  an 
independent  candidate.    But  soon  it  developed  that  both 
len  were  A.  D.  S.  members,  the  only  difference  being 
^hat    Merritt   was   considered    radical   while    Shuptrine 
laintained  an  independent  attitude.     Shuptrine  was  ulti- 
lately  elected  by  acclamation.     When  he  was  about  to 
ike  the  platform  to  accept  the  office,  President  Guilford 
lad  the  diplomacy  to  ask  Merritt,  the  defeated  candidate, 
lead  Shuptrine  to  the  chair.     This  he  did  with  rare 
frace.     In  a  warm  and  eulogistic  speech  he  congrat- 
[^lated  Mr.  Shuptrine  on  his  election,  showing  that  he 
lursed  no  grudge  over  his  defeat  and  throwing  all  his 
personal  influence  to  the  support  of  his  successful  op- 
ponent.   It  was  a  very  generous  and  magnanimous  thing 
to  do  and  contributed  decidedly  to  the  harmony  of  the 
meeting. 

PROPOSED  FEDERATION  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A.  AND  THE  N.   A.  R.  D. 

Prof.  James  H.  Beal  extended  greetings  from  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  in  much  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Guilford  had 
conveyed  to  that  body  assembled  in  Boston  the  good 
wishes  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Professor  Beal  spoke  of 
the  fraternal  spirit  existing  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions. Both  have  the  same  end  in  view,  he  said,  al- 
though they  functionate  in  different  ways.    Without  the 


attention  that  the  scientific  side  of  pharmacy  receives 
from  the  A.  Ph.  A.  there  would  be  no  State  board  ex- 
amination, and  without  the  support  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
efforts  to  improve  trade  conditions  in  the  drug  business 
would  meet  with  little  success.  Professor  Beal  went 
on  to  dwell  on  the  organic  relationship  between  the  two 
bodies.  "What  helps  one,"  he  said,  "benefits  the  other. 
What  hinders  one  hurts  the  other." 

Because  of  this  close  relationship  between  the  two, 
it  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  they  be  federated. 
This  was  discussed  at  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  in  Boston. 
If  it  means  that  either  of  the  two  is  to  lose  its  identity, 
then  both  would  suffer  by  the  merger,  contended  Pro- 
fessor Beal.  Both  the  scientific  and  commercial  sides 
of  pharmacy  require  the  efforts  of  organized  bodies. 
An  association  must  specialize  either  in  the  scientific 
functions  of  pharmacy  on  the  one  hand  or  trade  ques- 
tions on  the  other.  Both  interests  could  hardly  be 
served  by  one  body.  Professor  Beal  believes  in  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  associations,  while  each  retains  its  individuality. 
If  a  proposition  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  it 
is  pharmaceutically  correct.  If  it  later  receives  the  ap- 
proval of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  then  it  must  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. 

INTERSTATE   ANTI-NARCOTIC   LEGISLATION. 

Among  the  legislative  efforts  of  a  constructive  nature 
is  a  movement  to  secure  a  Federal  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  illicit  traffic  in  habit-forming  drugs.  There  are 
now  on  the  statute  books  in  many  States  laws  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  opium,  cocaine  and  morphine,  but  there 


Henry  W.  Merritt,  a  cheerful  loser.    He  graciously  introduced  bis 
successful  rival  to  the  convention. 


is  no  National  law  which  prevents  or  prohibits  inter- 
state traffic  in  these  drugs.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
books,  for  instance,  which  prevents  the  shipment  of 
these  drugs  from  a  point  in  New  Jersey  to  a  place  in 
any  other  State,  and  this  is  what  the  association  is  aim- 
ing at.  In  this  connection  the  convention  had  hoped  to 
receive  a  talk  from  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  of  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C,  Commissioner  of  Opium  Traffic,  United 
States  Department  of  State  at  Washingtor,  but  he  was 
anable  to  be  present. 

The  transportation  of  narcotic  drugs  in  interstate 
commerce  without  let  or  hindrance  has  handicapped 
many  States  which  have  most  admirable  intrastate  laws 
for  controlling  the  traffic  in  these  drugs.  As  John  C. 
Wallace  of  Pennsylvania  said :  "Interstate  laws  with- 
out intrastate  laws  are- valueless,  and  vice  versa."  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  had  re- 
quested that  a  suitable  law  be  passed  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  narcotics.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  went  on  record  again 
as  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  sale  and  transportation 
of  these  abominable  narcotic  and  habit-forming  drugs. 
Several  foreign  countries  are  also  opposed  to  it.  Even 
China,  which  derived  great  revenue  from  these  drugs, 
is  restricting  all  production  of  opium.  The  movement 
appears  to  be  world-wide. 

It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of  an  anti- 
narcotic  law  with  proper  restrictions  would  not  only  rid 
this  country  of  illicit  dealers  in  the  nefarious  traffic, 
but  would  also  place  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions  on  a  higher  plane.  The  association  favors 
interstate'  anti-narcotic  legislation  that  will  prohibit  al' 
illegitimate  traffic  in  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs, 
confine  their  sales  to  proper  channels,  and  their  uses  to 
strictly  medicinal  purposes. 

THE   TELEPHONE   SITUATION. 

The  association  is  making  a  fight  to  obtain  for  drug- 
gists their  fair  share  of  telephone  earnings.  The  drug- 
gists of  Chicago  alone  have  made  several  million  dol- 
lars by  proper  attention  to  the  telephone  business.    And 


Wilhelm    Bodemann,   Chairman  of    the  Telephone   Committee,  at 
whose  suggestion  a  telephone  expert  is  to  be  employed. 

when  we  consider  that  the  company  made  two  dollars 
for  every  one  received  by  the  retailer  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  druggists  and  telephone  companies  in  other 
cities  can  shut  their  eyes  to  both  the  improvement  of 
the  service  and  increase  of  income  possible  if  the  tele- 
phone   situation    is   handled   properly.     Wilhelm    Bode- 


mann, chairman  of  the  Telephone  Committee,  cited  a 
few  instances  to  the  point.  Baltimore  with  350  drug- 
gists suffered  all  kinds  of  trying  conditions  in  the  tele- 
phone service.  Some  were  paying  a  large  rental  while 
deriving  little  income  from  the  telephone.  Others  were 
getting  a  small  percentage  of  the  earnings.  Through 
the  good  work  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Mr.  Bodemann  got 
the  local  committee  together  and  after  several  meetings 
with    the    telephone   company,   slot   machines   were   in- 


Charles  t.  Mann,  who  retired  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  after  several  years  of  service,  and  who  is  to  be 
presented  with  a  gift  on  behalf  of  the  members. 

stalled  in  every  drug  store.  After  a  few  more  meet- 
ings the  committee  succeeded  in  obtaining  20  per  cent 
on  all  the  money  taken  in. 

Again  in  Kansas  City  a  few  years  ago,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on  the  telephone 
privileges,  demanded  unreasonable  rates  from  the  drug- 
gist. It  happened  at  the  time  that  an  independent  com- 
pany was  looking  for  a  foothold  and  the  druggists  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  support  the  latter  concern  and 
throw  out  the  Bell  'phones.  After  one  year,  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  independent  company  succeeded  those  of 
the  Bell,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  was  the 
druggist  who  made  this  possible. 

Mr.  Bodemann  showed  a  feeling  of  vigorous  resent- 
ment against  druggists  who  are  holding  out  against 
mutual  telephone  agreements.  He  recommended  the 
hiring  of  a  capable  solicitor  to  look  after  the  telephone 
situation.  And  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Bode- 
mann that  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to 
utilize  the  services  of  at  least  one  organizer  for  special 
work  to  improve  conditions  in  the  retail  drug  business 
in  the  matter  of  telephone  service  and  commissions. 
What  is  wanted  is  an  upward,  not  a  downward,  re- 
vision of  the  telephone  commission  tariff.  The  usual 
commission  allowed  retail  druggists  on  their  telephone 
is  40  per  cent  on  city  messages  and  20  per  cent  on  out- 
side tolls.  This  is  only  a  fair  compensation  to  the  re- 
tail druggist  considering  the  fact  that  he  furnishes  rent, 
light,  heat,  and  clerk  hire  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
'phones.     The    American    Telephone    Co.,    however,    is 
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'using  the  utmost  endeavors  to  reduce  this  commission, 
making  a  flat  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  all  messages.     Ex- 
President  Guilford  considered  this  reductic  n  unfair  and 
funjust  and  recommended  that  the  association  demand  a 
[commission  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  and  urged  the 
Telephone  Committee  to  use  every  honorable  means  to 
[accomplish   this    end.      Incidentally   Mr.   Guilford    con- 
fgraulated  the  Telephone  Committee  on  its  splendid  suc- 
Icess  in  adjusting  the  telephone  difficulties  between  the 
Iretail  drug  trade  and  the  telephone  companies  through- 
pout  the  United  States. 

It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  organizer  selected  to 


W.  S.  Elkin,  Jr.,  of  \tlan'a,  G\.,  h  procni  irn'  m  oibfr  of  the 
ssociation  who  officially  notified  Mr.  Man.i  of  ihe  pre-entation  to  be 
aade  to  him  later  on. 


[work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Tele  ^    ■  e    "ommi  - 
jtee  should  visit  such  cities  as  give  promise  of  in  'a  li 
phe  slot  'phone.     He  is  also  to  visit  any  p'aces  that  h     e 
[telephone  troubles  in  order  that  he  may  adjust  t   e';  i 
[the  interest  of   N.  A.  R.  D.  members.         n-!T   'i '^f-   -o 

time  representatives  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  will  confer  with 
[the  officials  of  the  telephone  con-pany   •  ■'  h        ^  i        t 

)reventing    encroachments    upon    the    pr  -i    i    i'-    i- 

:ompensation. 

D.  J.  Reese,  in  a  supplementary  rep  rt  d     t'  •    Te 
^phone  Committee,  showed  that  the  telepl  on''   ei  "in   s 
|in  Philadelphia  were  greatly  increased  1  y      e  i'  -t    li 

kion    of    booths    and    other   equipment         '  r     ivtrav 
Fttionthly   receipts   advanced   from    $1.t   to  $   '       ''     fa  t 
[inany   stations   doubled   their   receipts    bv    a    ch^in  f     n 

Equipment.     In  Philadelphia  much  good  has  been  acco  '- 

>lished  by  properly  cooperating  with  the  Bel.  Te'epho'U 
|Co.     During  the  past  eighteen   months   t  e    Pell    Co 

jany  has  spent  $40,000  on  druggists'  -telcp'  one   eiuip 
lent. 

A   TAX    ON    MEDICINAL    PROPRIETARII  & 

When  the  Sherley  bill  came  up  for  con-ider?nion  t'  e 

:ry  arose  at  once,  "kill  it."     This  bill,  it  wi     be  rem*--"- 

)ered,  proposes  to  revive  that  part  of  the  old  Spanish 

bwar  tax  which  imposed  a  tax  on  all  proprietaries  han- 


dled by  the  retail  druggist.  The  results  of  that  tax  are 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  shared  in  the 
taxation.  Through  his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  the 
knowldge  of  the  need  of  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness in  war  time,  the  druggist  accepted  the  burden  then 
without  complaining.  Now  to  reimpose  this  burden 
upon  the  already  overtaxed  druggist,  seems  an  unjust, 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary  taxation. 

As  soon  as  the  Legislative  Committee  learned  of 
this  hill  they  immediately  proceeded  to  show  their 
strong  protest  against  it  and  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  prevent  the  burden  being  reimposed  upon  the 
retail  druggist.  When  we  realize  that  there  are  over 
400  members  of  Congress  who  have  a  right  to  vote  upon 
this  measure,  and  that  some  of  them  were  strongly 
urging  the  passage  of  the  Sherley  bill,  we  see  the  task 
that  was  before  the  Legislative  Commi.tee  in  attempting 
to  defeat  the  measure. 

Of  course  the  local  and  State  associations  were  of 
assistance  in  that  they  notified  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  their  districts  that  they  were  very  much 
opposed  to  such  legislation.  The  Legislative  Committee 
filed  with  the  congressmen  several  strong  petitions  re- 
ceived from  druggists  in  different  States.  At  present 
t  looks  as  though  the  Sherley  bill  will  probably  never 
be  reported  out  of  comrnittee,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
fiii  the  druggists  geiierally  to  keep  a  close  watch  over 
■   t'    tl  e  coming  session   of   Congress. 

HILL     10    CREATE    A    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

Frank  H.  Freericks,  who  took  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of     ndj.e  Irr,  nt  during  the  legislative  conference,  said 


Harv  y  [   Leith.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  re-elected  treasurer. 

that  the  bill  to  create  a  department  or  bureau  of  public 
I  erilth  at  Washington  is  the  most  important  that  has 
i.')nie  up  in  the  last  ten  years.  It,  must  have  considera- 
tion now,  for  in  a  year  the  bill  will  be  a  law.  At  pres- 
ent it  ignores  pharmacy.  Nor  is  there  any  recognition 
of  chemistry.  Dr.  Anderson  indorsed  a  resolution  re- 
Tuesiing  a  recognition  of  pharmacy  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Health.    F.  W.  Meissner  of  Indiana  said  that 
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the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  favored  a  department  of  health 
provided  it  have  a  bureau  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry. 
Charles  H.  Huhn  also  insisted  that  pharmacy  be  recog- 
nized in  this  department.  James  F.  Guerin  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  demanded  that  a  pharmacist  be  appointed 
to  the  department  of  public  health. 

The  convention  had  no  objection  to  appointing  the 
director  of  public  health  to  a  position  in  the  president's 
cabinet,  but  it  was  felt  that  his  qualifications  should  be 
specified.  By  way  of  showing  the  importance  of  this 
department  Frank  H.  Freericks  pointed  out  that  the 
department  of  public  health  will  have  in  charge  all  the 
various  functions  pertaining  to  the  public  health. 
Thereupon  Thomas  Stoddart  of  Buffalo  reminded  the 
convention  that  each  State,  county  and  city  already  has 
its  own  board  of  health.  The  maintenance  of  a 
national  department  of  public  health  would  therefore 
mean  further  taxation  for  what  is  already  taken  care 
of.  We  have  sufficient  bureaus  of  health  now.  Charles 
M.  Carr,  editor  of  A'^.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  expressed  him- 
self as  opposed  to  a  department  of  public  health,  but 
added  that  if  one  must  be,  then  let  pharmacy  be  recog- 
nized. This  practically  is  the  attitude  of  both  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  generally. 

Thus  far  the  bill  to  create  a  department  of  public 
health  has  failed  to  pass  Congress  notwithstanding  the 
influence  that  was  used  to  put  it  through.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  favors  a  national  depart- 
ment of  health  for  the  control,  discharge  and  supervi- 
sion of  all  national  government  activities  which  concern 
the  public  health,  provided  first  that  its  establishment 
include  a  supervising  board  with  proper  representation 
from  pharmacy  to  whom  all  questions  contemplating 
changes  from  existing  conditions,  and  manner  of  regu- 


D.  N.  Robin,  of  Pittsburg,  who,  as  President  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Pharmacologists,  was  a  delegate  at  the  meeting. 


lation  for  control,  must  be  submitted,  and  whose 
decision  must  be  final  in  governing  the  administration 
of  said  department.  Secondly,  that  its  various  sub- 
departments  include  one  especially  devoted  to  pharmacy 
and  another  to  chemistry,  each  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
specially  qualified  person.  It  was  resolved,  too,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  request  represen- 
tation   for  pharmacy   at   conferences  that  are  held   to 


consider  the  provisions  under  which  a  national  depart- 
ment of  health  is  to  be  established. 

SYSTEM  OF  ELECTING  DELEGATES. 

There  was  a  disposition  among  some  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  to  criticize  the  present  system  of 
electing  delegates.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  wants  the  support 
of  the  State  association,  but  John  C.  Wallace,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, contended  ti:e  association  does  not  need 
monetary  aid.  Mr.  Wallace  maintained  that  all  States 
should  have  equal  representation  in  the  national  body. 
He  does  not  believe  in  a  monetary  basis  of  representa- 


Thomas  S.  Armstrong,  who  advised  the  convention  not  to  become 
involved  in  Dr.  Wiley's  recent  embroilment. 


tion.  All  State  associations  should  be  considered  as 
delegates  at  large.  State  associations  are  composed  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  teachers,  as  well  as 
retailers,  and  the  first  three  are  not  eligible  to  represen- 
tation. Each  State,  he  maintained,  should  pay  $25.00 
and  have  equal  representation. 

Simon  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  said  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
can  use  every  dollar  obtainable.  Mr.  Meissner  of 
Indianapolis  said  that  at  present  $25.00  is  the  charge 
for  two  representatives.  The  State  contributions,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Potts,  amount  to  about  $2300  a 
year.  Delegate  -Meissner,  while  unwilling  to  lessen  the 
receipts  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  felt  that  equal  representa- 
tion for  all  States  is  desirable.  In  many  instances,  he 
argued,  local  organizations  have  drawn  upon  the  State 
for  delegates  instead  of  paying  for  them  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  local  associations.  Mr.  Meissner  added 
that  the  only  equable  system  was  one  where  all  States 
have  equal  representation. 

Robert  K.  Smither,  of  Buffalo,  held  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
wants  the  moral  support  of  the  States,  but  added 
that  representation  without  taxation  cheapens  the  privi- 
lege of  representation  in  a  national  body.  No  one 
appreciates  anything  that  he  doesn't  have  to  pay  for. 
A  State  having  few  representatives  in  a  national  organ- 
ization does  not  deserve  as  much  representation  as  the 
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State  with  a  large  paid  membership  in  the  national  body. 
Mr.  Smither  recommended  that  the  States  continue 
to  pay  a  per-capita  tax.  There  are  now  32  affiliated 
State  associations. 

Mr.  Elkin,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  equal  repre- 
bentation  for  all  States.  He  cited  the  Senate  as  a  very 
[food  model  for  the  N,  A.  R.  D.  In  the  Senate  each 
fState  is  allowed  two  members.  Mr.  Elkin  didn't  care 
Lwhether  each  State  had  two  representatives  or  three, 
fit  mattered  not  whether  they  pay  $25.00,  or  $r)0.00,  or 
flOO.OO,  but  Mr.  Elkin  pleaded  for  equality  in  represen- 
Itation  of  the  States.  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  took  the 
Isame  view  of  the  matter  as  Mr.  Elkin. 

Finally  the  advisability  of  having  two  delegates  from 
leach   State  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  will  therefore  be  held  over  till  next  year. 

AVOIDING  THE  WILEY  ENTANGLEMENT. 

A  resolution  taking  Dr.  Wiley's  side  of  the  recent 
^Washington  embroilment  was  held  up,  not  out  of  any 
tantipathy  to  the  pure  food  and  drug  expert,  but  rather 
jout  of  a  desire  to  keep  the  association  free  from  embar- 
[rassing  entanglements.  This  was  surprising,  considering 
the  way  the  various  State  associations  went  on  record  as 
Tsupporting  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  recent  conflict  with  Secre- 
tary Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
association  neither  indorsed  nor  censured  Dr.  Wiley, 
the  idea  being  to  let  the  Washington  authorities  decide 
themselves  whether  Dr.  Wiley  was  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Emanuel,  of  Pittsburg,  said  that  the  convention 
could  not  fail  to  indorse  Dr.  Wiley  without  reflecting 
on  the  national  association.  Thereupon  Mr.  Armstrong 
showed  how  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  in  keeping  with  its  past 
policy,  could  continue  to  approve  of  pure  food  and  drug 
legislation  without  mentioning  Wiley's  name.  Mr. 
Pritchard  maintained  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
adjourn  the  convention  without  favoring  Dr.  Wiley,  a 
sentiment  which  was  indorsed  by  Mr.  Meissner.  The 
Chicago  delegates,  it  seems,  were  ill-disposed  to  Dr. 
Wiley  over  the  ice-cream  prosecutions  that  had  been 
made  in  that  city. 

Finally,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  really  side- 
stepped the  Wiley-Rusby  incident.  The  thanks  of  the 
association  were  extended  to  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  every  act  of  theirs  which  have  given  effect 
to  the  principles  of  pure  food  and  drugs  as  declared 
and  reiterated  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

PRICE  PROTECTION. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  price  pro- 
tection has  stood  out  as  the  great  issue.  While  various 
plans  have  been  tried  and  found  failures,  the  associa- 
tion feels  that  it  is  just  beginning  to  find  a  way  to 
obtain  a  living  profit  on  the  sale  of  proprietary  medicine. 

In  this  connection  due  appreciation  was  shown  the 
Miles  Medical  Co.  for  the  vigorous  and  whole-hearted 
manner  in  which  it  had  championed  price  protection  on 
the  trade  agency  contract  and  serial  numbering  plan. 
Thanks  were  also  extended  to  the  Freeman  Perfume 
Co.  and  all  other  manufacturers  who  have  supported 
the  cause  of  price  protection. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  action  of  the  Miles 
Co.  should  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  every  other 
manufacturer  marketing  his  products  through  the  retail 


drug  trade.  Pres.  Guilford  urged  upon  all  the  member* 
assembled  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  assist  those  houses  who  father  the  price- 
protection  plan.  He  urged  that  when  a  contract  is 
submitted  for  signature  the  retail  druggist  sign  it  at 
once  and  thus  do  his.  share  in  making  more  general 
the  system  of  price  protection. 

The  association  firmly  believes  in  the  effectiveness  of 
a  contract  plan  as  a  means  of  securing  legal  and  benefi- 
cial price  protection.  Considerable  interest  was  shown 
in  the  general  price-protection  system  submitted  by  the 
Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  to  wit : 

One  dollar  "Patents"  to  sell  at  wholesale  at  $12.00  per 
dozen  free  to  anybody  through  whatever  channel. 

Each  bottle  to  have  a  coupon  of  yi  of  $1.00  attached. 

Such  coupon  should  be  sent,  through  secretaries  of  the  city 
and  county  associations,  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  headquarters,  which 
in  turn  should  collect  from  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  the 
amount  due  and  forward  it  to  the  different  State,  county,  or 
city  associations. 

Coupons  to  be  redeemable  only  provided  "patents"  are  sold 
at  full  selling  price   printed   on   the  label. 

Preparations  of  smaller  denomination  than  $1.00  to  be 
handled  similarly. 

Preparations  selling  at  below  $2,  $4,  and  $8  to  bear  coupont 
of  proportionately   larger  denominations. 

John  J.   Boehm,  of   Chicago,   author  of   this  coupon 


Frank  H.  Freericks,  who  presided  ably  over  the  legislative  con- 
ference. 

plan  of  price  protection,  addressed  the  convention  and 
was  given  a  very  close  hearing. 

It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  new  plans  for  price 
protection  proposed  by  the  Lawrence  County  Retail 
Druggists'  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chicago 
Retail  Druggists'  Association  be  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  with  power. 

tHE   PARCELS    POST   OPPOSED. 

In  view  of  the  different  positions  that  the  various 
State  pharmaceutical  associations  have  taken  on  the 
parcels  post  question,  it  is  well  that  this  question  came 
up  for  consideration.  It  seems  that  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  there  were  several  bills  pending, 
some  of  which  were  for  a  general  parcels  post,  others 
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for  a  limited  parcels  post,  and  still  others  for  experi- 
mental parcels  post. 

When  the  committee  of  national  legislation  learned 
that  the  Post  Office  Committe  was  going  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  Parcels  Post,  they  appeared  before  Congress 
and  explained  why  druggists  are.  opposed  to  it.  They 
pleaded  very  hard  against  any  form  of  the  system  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  give  large  commercial  concerns 
the  means  of  crushing  out  the  small  dealers  all  over  the 
country.  That  feature  of  the  scheme  was  placed  very 
forcefully  before  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  itself,  at  the  Niagara  convention,  went  on 
record  again  as  opposed  to  a  parcels  post  of  any  sort 
or  nature. 

CHANGING   THE    NAME   OF   WOOD    ALCOHOL   TO    WOOD 
NAPHTHA. 

There  was  a  vigorous  debate  over  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  name  of  wood  alcohol  to  wood  naphtha. 
Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Pittsburg  conven- 
tion last  year  Judge  Errant  took  up  the  resolution  of 
that  convention  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  name  of 
"wood  naphtha"  in  place  of  wood  alcohol  or  methyl 
alcohol.     After   some   investigation   he   concluded   that 


H.  B.  Guilford,  retiring  president  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

this   is  a  matter  to  be  considered   separately  by   each 
individual  State. 

Secretary  Potts  said  that  in  Minnesota  the  name  of 
wood  alcohol  has  already  been  changed  to  wood  naph- 
tha, and  he  quoted  Judge  Errant  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  this  law  national.  Mr.  Potts 
suggested  therefore  that  each  State  follow  the  action  of 
Minnesota  in  this  matter.  No  revenue  is 'derived  from 
wood  alcohol.  For  that  reason  the  Federal  government 
cannot  interfere.  The  whole  matter  is  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Potts  argued 
that  there  is  no  need  of  using  the  name  "wood  alcohol." 
The  uneducated  are  apt  to  consider  this  fluid  merely  a 
cheap  grade  of  ethyl  alcohol,  a  mistaken  belief  that  has 
led  to  many  cases  of  poisoning. 


Mr.  Wallace  said  that  in  McKean  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  people  live  in  contact  with  wood  alcohol, 
there  are  no  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  substance.  He 
maintained  there  should  be  good  reason  before  the  asso- 
ciation attempts  to  change  the  name  from  wood  alcohol 
to  wood  naphtha.  Mr.  Armstrong,  on  the  other  hand, 
cited  a  case  of  a  hobo  who  was  stricken  blind  by  drink- 
ing wood  alcohol.  Mr.  Anderson  also  took  up  the 
cudgel  against  the  use  of  the  term  wood  alcohol  and 
showed  how  even  physicians  confounded  ethyl  and 
methyl  alcohol.  And  turning  slyly  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Anderson  remarked  that  possibly  the  Pennsylvania 
people,  after  their  usual  tolerance  for  ethyl  alcohol, 
have  an  unusual  capaci'y  for  wood  alcohol. 

Mr.  Meissner,  of  Indiana,  contended  that  wood  al- 
cohol should  be  tabooed  for  all  medicinal  uses,  external 
as  well  as  internal.  Delegate  Stuckey  said  that  five 
men  had  perished  in  his  town  for  mistaking  wood 
alcohol  for  ethyl.  He  cited  another  case  of  total 
blindness  following  the  ingestion  of  wood  alcohol.  Mr. 
Selzer,  of  Cleveland,  also  cited  a  case.  Mr.  Wallace, 
still  unconvinced,  questioned  the  poisonous  nature  of 
wood  alcohol,  whereupon  some  one  shouted :  "Drink 
some  of  it." 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  temptation  among  druggists 
having  no  liquor  license  to  sell  wood  alcohol.  Mr. 
Bodemann  told  of  a  college  professor  who  suffered 
blindness  from  trying  for  himself  the  physiological 
effect  of  wood  alcohol.  Mr.  Emanuel  mived  then  that 
the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  be  requested  to  intro- 
duce wood  alcohol  under  the  name  of  wood  naphtha. 
Mr.  Pritchard  said  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  resolved  to 
induce  State  organizations  to  use  the  term  wood 
naphtha. 

'the    GREATER   LEGAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  been  considering  the  feasibility 
of  giving  greater  legal  service  to  the  members.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee following  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Pitts- 
burg convention  last  year  formulated  some  ambitious 
plans  for  the  Legal  Department.  In  brief,  they  intended 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  affiliated  associations  and 
all  the  dues-paid  members  ihe  services  of  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

The  plans  outlined  for  the  greater  Legal  Department 
are  to  furnish  as  much  advice  as  possible  to  individual 
dues-paid  members,  to  aid  State  associations  and  State 
legislation,  to  originate  both  State  and  national  laws 
when  deemed  advisable,  to  codify  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  with  the  aim  of  bringing  about  uniform 
legislation,  and  to  extend  the  Legal  Department  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  whenever  possible.  That  the  new  move- 
ment has  been  much  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the 
extensive  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  department. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  had 
created  a  Greater  Legal  Department,  associations  and 
druggists  everywhere  communicated  with  that  depart- 
men*-  in  increasing  numbers.  It  is  believed  that  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  in  undertaking  this  work  of  cooperation 
with  the  affiliated  associations.  State  and  local,  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  most  promising  field.  The  only  danger 
seems  to  be  the  liability  of  entailing  too  great  an 
expense  for  the  parent  organization. 
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U.    S.   p.   AND   N.    F.    PROPAGANDA. 

The  U.  S.  p.  and  N.  F.  propaganda  received  .con- 
siderable attention.  Statistics  from  the  organizers* 
work  indicated  that  the  plan  of  carrying  on  this  work 
and  the  material  sent  to  doctors  are  generally  accepted 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
the  propaganda  has  failed,  Frank  C.  Ullrich,  General 
Organizer,  attributed  the  failure  to  the  fact  that  the 
retailers  did  not  carry  out  their  part  of  the  plan.     The 

freport  of  the  previous  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Propaganda 
Committee  made  at  Pittsburg  last  year  contained  sev- 
eral valuable  recommendations  which  were  carried  out 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  In  Boston  the  local 
druggists  have  hired  a  detail  man  to  canvass  the  doc- 

Kors  three  times  a  year  in  the  interests  of  U.  S.  P.  and 

'N.  F.  products.  The  results  of  this  work  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  num- 
ber of  U.   S.   P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  called   for  in 

: prescriptions  has   inc.  eased   during  the  past  two  years 


,  Mrs.  William  E.Lee,  who  becomes  secretary  of  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D 
after  several  years'  occupation  of  the  presidency. 

very  appreciably  through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 
on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Propaganda.  This  has  been 
accomplished  largely  through  a  liberal  distribution  of 
samples  and  the  extensive  use  of  literature. 

MR.    MANN's   retirement. 

Considerable  regret  was  expressed  over  the  resigna- 
tion of  Charles  F.  Mann  as  chairman  of  tl'.e  Executive 
Committee.     It  was   resolved  that  whereas   Mr.   Mann 
has    retired    after    serving    so    many    years    with    such 
ability,      an     irreparable     loss     had     been      sustained. 
Feeling  that  some  formal  observation  should  be  made 
of   Mr.   Mann's    retirement    from  the   Executive   Com- 
'mittee,    Mr.    Elkin,    on    behalf    of    his    many    friends, 
'mounted  the  platform  and  addressed  Mr.  Mann:     ''Mr. 
Mann,  I  have  been  authorized  by  some  of  your  numer- 
;ous  friends  at  this  convention  to  say  a  few  words  to 
^you.     At  this  meeting  tb.e  only  sadness   which   I   have 
fheard  expressed  is  that  Charks   F.   Mann   is  going  to 
retire.     Your   friends   realize  your   sacrifices   and   they 


have  felt  that  something  extraordinary  was  due  you." 
Mr.  Elkin  then  want  on  to  inform  Mr.  Mann  that  sev- 
eral of  his  friends  had  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann  a  token  of  their 
esteem.  Only  Mr.  Elkin's  extreme  tact  and  wit  saved 
his  presentation  speech  from  spreading  a  feeling  of 
sadness  over  the  convention.  Certainly  Mr.  Mann  goes 
down  in  the  history  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  as  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  organization,  one  who  has  always 
served  that  body  with  unstinted  generosity  and  devo- 
tion. He  has  given  liberally  of  time  that  many  houses 
would  have  been  glad  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Mann  in  replying  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
might  give  up  his  job  without  this  publicity.  He  as- 
sured the  convention  that  he  has  been  amply  rewarded 
for  his  services  in  the  many  friendships  that  he  has 
made  in  the  association.  "I  don't  know  any  greater 
heritage  that  a  man  can  have,"  he  said,  "than  to  retire 
with  the  warm  regards  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation." 

THE    NEW   OKl-JCERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  H.  C.  Shuptrine  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

First  Vice-President,  T.  B.  Cartmell,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Second  Vice-President,  E.  A.  Bernius,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Third  Vice-President,  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer,  Harvey  I.  Leith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Executive  Committee:  Charles  H.  Huhn  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  chairman;  H.  B.  Guilford  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Henry  W.  Merritt  of  Plains,  Pa.;  J.  Arthur 
Bean  of  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  E.  Zuber  of  Chicago,  III.; 
E.  H.  Thiesing  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THE   W.   0.    N.    A.   R.   D. 

The  Women's  Organization  convened  in  the  parlors 
of  the  International  Hotel.  Mrs.  William  Estell  Lee 
of  Philadelphia  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
organization.     The  officers  elected  are  as  follows; 

President,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Storer  of  Chicago,  111. 

First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Godding  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Louis  Emanuel,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Third  Vice-President,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Fricke,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bosley,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

•Fifth  Vice-President,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Rutherford,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  William  E.  Lee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Otto  C.  Groenland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Executive  Committee :  Mrs.  W.  S.  Richardson, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dorland  of  Decatur, 
111.;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Seiberz  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  John 
T.  Roe  of  Mobile,  Ala.;  Mrs.  F.  E.  McBride  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Shuptrine,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  has  not  yet  been 
decided. 


A  HALLOWE'EN  WINDOW  OF  COUGH  SYRUP. 

An    Old    Mill   and   an    Abundance    of   Foliage    Make  a  Very  Attractive  Trim— One  Dru^^ist 
Tried  it  with  Good  Results— Details  of  His  Arrangement. 

By  W.  J.  DUNLAP, 

Canonsburd,  Pa. 


I  submit  a  picture  of  a  window  display  I 
used  last  Hallowe'en  with  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. The  trim  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  our  daily  paper  took  notice  of  it  and  gave 
us  a  write-up  which  proved  to  be  a  very  good 
ad.  It  is  inexpensive  to  make  and  may  be 
used  to  exploit  any  preparation.  We  were 
boosting  our  cough  syrup. 

I  first  drove  out  to  the  country  and  gath- 


coming  together  gave  off  a  good  imitation  of 
steam.  Under  the  pot  I  had  a  pile  of  large 
lumps  of  charcoal,  in  the  center  of  which  I 
had  a  red  electric  light  bulb. 

BEAUTIFUL    AT    NIGHT. 

At  night  it  certainly  showed  up  beautifully. 
There  were  two  or  three  large  rough  stones 
in  the  window,  on  which  the  witch  was  stand- 


ered  a  lot  of  choice  branches  and  autumn 
leaves.  The  ones  we  secured  were  dogwood 
and  showed  a  number  of  beautiful  tints,  most- 
ly red  and  gold.  They  were  covered  too  with 
beautiful  red  berries,  which  do  not  show  in 
the  picture.  I  procured  a  large-sized  cheap 
doll  and  had  it  dressed  in  the  witch's  costume 
as  shown,  making  a  wig  of  white  rope.  I 
made  a  tripod  of  rough  limbs  and  hung  on  it 
a  pot  in  which  I  had  one  bottle  ammonia 
water  and   one  of  muriatic  acid;   the    fumes 


ing  stirring  the  pot.  A  card  leaning  on  the 
rock  bore  the  announcement :  "Brewing  Herbs 
for  Our  Cough  Syrup." 

In  the  opposite  end  of  the  window  was  an 
old  Dutch  windmill.  Motor  power  was  sup- 
plied by  a  belt  run  from  an  electric  fan  con- 
cealed inside  to  a  pulley  on  one  end  of  the 
paddles.  The  mill  certainly  attracted  a  lot 
of  attention.  I  had  made  it  out  of  a  sugar 
barrel  with  a  keg  on  top.  Both  were  covered 
with   crepe   paper   in   blue   and   gold.      Black 
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)ands   served   as   hoops.     A   small   boy   doll, 

[dressed  as  a  miller,  stood  in  the  doorway:     A 

tspout  from  the  mill  extended  into  an  old  iron 

[pot  containing  several  kinds  of  herbs.     Near 

[by   was   a  card :    "Grinding  Herbs   for   Our 

[Cough    Syrup."       I    had   three   pyramids    of 

:ough  syrup  in  window  with  a  card  on  the 

Fone  in  the  back  reading,  "Stop  that  cough — 

Red  Spruce  and  White   Pine  will  do  it.     A 

Jottle  50c.  and  25c." 

Fine  wire  extended  across  the  back  of  the 
nndow,  upon  which  I  hung  branches  of 
lutumn  leaves.  Among  the  foliage  I  had 
ibout  a  dozen  small  Jack-o'-lanterns  contain- 
ing small  electric  lights.  These  one  can  buy  at 
almost  anv  racket  store  for  10  cents  each.     I 


suspended  in  the  center  a  framed  card  con- 
taining "All  Hallowe'en  Greetings." 

When  the  lights  were  turned  on  at  night, 
the  mill  running  and  the  pot  steaming,  the 
window  was  certainly  a  stunner.  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  no  man,  woman  or  child  went 
up  or  down  our  street  for  two  weeks  without 
stopping  to  take  a  look. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  sales  on 
our  cough  cure  were  very  large.  We  received 
congratulations  by  the  hundred  on  this  win- 
dow. The  entire  cost  of  the  window  was  not 
over  $5,  and  it  took  one  man  six  hours  to 
complete  it. 

I  am  sure  any  one  who  copies  this  idea 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 


MAKING  SOUVENIR  POST-CARDS  PAY. 

Buyinii  with  an  Eye  to  Profits— The    Salabllity  of   Hl^h'priced   Subjects— Several   Methods 
of  Display — Special  Sales  to  Stimulate  the  Business. 

By  BURTON  L.  BENNETT, 

Bristol,  Conn. 


Post-cards  well  displayed  are  half  sold.  I 
have  proved  this  to  my  complete  satisfaction. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  side-lines  for  the  aver- 
age modern  drug  store;  and  post-cards  are 
one  of  the  best  side-lines,  because  they  take  up 


"  Giant  rack  "  for  displaying  post-cards. 

very  little  space,  are  ready  sellers,  and  pay  a 
good  margin  of  profit. 

I  was  a  little  late  in  stocking  post-cards, 
thinking  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  fad. 
Thus  I  lost  the  prestige  and  benefit  that  be- 
long to  a  pioneer,  as  well  as  the  profits  that 
would  have  accrued  to  me.  An  intelligent 
display  of  post-cards  would   have  brought  a 


steady  stream  of  nickels  and  dimes  to  my 
cash  register.  But  I  have  since  made  up  for 
my  delay  by  going  after  the  business  in  a 
large  way,  and  I  feel  I  have  been  well  repaid 
for  the  effort  by  the  satisfactory  volume  of 
business  I  have  worked  up  in  this  line. 

I  believe  the  post-card  business  has  come  to 
stay  and  is  bound  to  increase  in  certain  direc- 
tions, particularly  in  the  sale  of  the  higher 
grades  of  local  views,  birthday  and  holiday 
cards. 

SOME    SPECIAL    SCHEMES. 

Let  me  outline,  briefly,  some  of  the  ideas 
and  schemes  I  have  utilized  in  building  up  my 
post-card  trade. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who  have  never 
sold  post-cards,  but  may  contemplate  doing  so, 
that  the  best  argument  I  know  of  why  they 
should  get  a  share  of  this  business  is  that  the 
margin  of  profit  is  large,  in  fact  as  satisfactory 
as  that  derived  from  the  sale  of  drugs.  I 
average  from  100  to  400  per  cent  profit  on  all 
the  cards  I  sell. 

The  idea  is  not  to  see  how  cheaply  cards 
can  be  sold  but  rather  to  see  how  cheaply  they 
can  be  purchased. 

Subjects  that  retail  readily  at  two  for  five 
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cents  cost  anywhere  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  hundred;  occasionally  a  particularly 
good  card  may  cost  $1.25  per  hundred.  This 
allows  a  clean  profit  of  100  to  400  per  cent. 

Many  dealers  make  the  mistake  of  selling 
their  cards  too  cheap,  because  they  happen  to 
purchase  an  assortment  at  a  low  price,  for- 
getting that  in  every  lot  of  cards  purchased 
there  are  bound  to  be  a  number  of  slow  sell- 


FROM 

FOR 

25c. 

BENNETTS    DRUG   STORE, 

BRISTOL,  CONN 

PUT 

We  will  mail, 

Headquarters  for  Souvenir  Post  Cards. 

HERE 

any  address, 

one  dozen  se- 

lecied    Post 

Cards,    con- 

sisiing  of  local 

and    state 

views  of  inter- 

est to  all  Post 

Card    collect- 

ors. 

The  face  of  an  envelope  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  mailed  post-cards  to 
customers. 

ers  and  a  few  that  may  not  sell  at  all.  That 
is  why  I  get  big  prices  for  the  bulk  of  my 
cards.  I  can  then  take  the  slow  sellers,  make 
a  special  "One-cent  Sale"  of  them,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  lot  at  a  big  profit. 

The  profit  is  also  large  on  the  higher  priced 
cards,  of  which  it  pays  to  keep  a  large  as- 
sortment. I  keep  a  goodly  number  of  fancy 
birthday  and  greeting  cards  to  sell  for  5,  10, 
15,  25,  35,  and  even  as  high  as  75  cents  each. 

I  am  often  surprised  at  the  number  of  high- 
priced  cards  I  sell,  as  well  as  at  the  class  of 
people  who  buy  them.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion especially  take  to  fancy  cards  of  this  de- 
scription ;  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  cheaper 
ones.  The  best  is  none. too  good  to  send  to 
the  folks  at  home  in  the  old  country. 

A    GOOD    DISPLAY    RACK. 

I  display  my  cards  principally  on  what  I 
call  my  giant  rack.  This  rack  is  one  I  built 
myself,  and  while  I  do  not  claim  entire  orig- 
inality for  it,  still  I  have  never  seen  anything 
exactly  like  it. 

The  illustration  gives  one  an  idea  of  its 
size  and  shape.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  my 
store,  occupying  ,a  position  over  a  large  steam 
radiator,  thus  taking  up  but  little  more  space 
than  the  radiator  itself. 

This  giant  rack  is  8  feet  long,  6  feet  4 
inches  high,  and  2  feet  G  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  tapering  up  to  the  top  in  the  shape  of 


an  inverted  letter  V,  where  I  have  left  an 
opening  of  3  inches  to  let  the  heat  from  the 
radiator  through. 

This  rack  is  built  of  clapboards  overlying 
each  other,  with  the  thick  edge  uppermost, 
screwed  to  a  framework,  filled  and  varnished. 
I  so  arranged  the  spacing  of  the  boards  as  to 
allow  for  displaying  some  rows  of  cards  hori- 
zontally, others  vertically. 

I  used  bright  wire  screw-hooks  to  hold  the 
cards  in  place  on  the  rack.  This  rack  will 
hold  about  16,000  post-cards,  which  provides 
for  a  large  assortment  of  local,  birthday, 
comic,  and  other  kinds  of  cards.  Customers 
coming  into  the. store  cannot  fail  to  see  it; 
they  can  walk  around  it,  selecting  here  and 
there  the  cards  they  wish,  paying  the  clerk  as 
they  pass  out. 

The  illustration  of  the  display  of  Thanks- 
giving cards  shows  another  method  I  use  for 
display.  Sometimes  the  cards  are  placed  in 
the  window,  again  just  outside  the  door,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  passers-by. 

This  display  frame  is  easily  made  of  old 
boards  with  a  heavy  3^-inch  molding  around 
the  edges.  The  center  is  covered  with  any 
colored  cloth  desired,  while  the  molding  is 
covered  with  white  enamel  paint.  With  this 
frame  one  can  make  many  different  arrange- 
ments of  cards,  and  efTective  ones  as  well. 

I  make   frequent  window  displays;    if  the 
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Thto  ftpacc  may  be  used  for  Correcpoodcoce 

SAVE  THIS 


This  9|Mce  Li  for  the 

POST  CARD. 


It  is  a  sample  of  Souvenir  Pos  ■ 
BENNETT'S  DRUG 


-Cards  from  large  display  at 
STORE,  Bristol,  Conn. 


IT  IS  WORTH  5  CENTS 


Towards  the  purchase  of  a  pou^d 
Confections  if  presented  at 
during 


:  C  ctober. 

KODAKS.  POST  CARDS,  DRUGS,  CANDY. 


of  Bennett's  Chocolates  or 
he  candy  counter  any  time 


Using  unsalable   post -cards  to  advertise  the  line,  this  text  being 
printed  on  the  front  side. 

subject  be  something  novel  and  out  of  the 
ordinar}^  so  much  the  better,  as  it  attracts 
more  attention.  One  ought  to  make  big  dis- 
plays of  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter 
cards,  as  they  are  the  largest  sellers. 

The  photograph  of  an  air-ship  shows  one  of 
the  window  displays  that  drew  much  attention 
to  my  line  of  post-cards  and  brought  many 
sales.     This  air-ship  occupied  so  much  space 
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my  window  that  I  took  it  out  in  the  back 
fard  to  be  photographed. 

It  was  easily  constructed,  requiring  more 
inie  than  materials  in  the  building.  The 
dindrical  part  representing  the  gas-bag  of 
air-ship  was  made  by  cutting  out  circular 
pieces  of  wood  and  holding  them  in  place  by 
lin  strips  of  wood  bent  to  give  the  proper 
lape.  The  post-cards  are  then  attached  by 
leans  of  strings  and  tacks.  The  lower  frame- 
rork,  for  the  support  of  the  rudder  and  bas- 
ket, was  made  from  light  wood  strips  colored 
with  alabastine.  This  framework  and  the  pas- 
senger basket  were  held  in  place  with  small 
brass  chains,  easily  purchased  at  an}^  hard- 
ware store. 

How  to  construct  the  propeller  and  keep  it 
in  motion  was  the  hardest  problem.  I  solved 
that  by  taking  a  square  piece  of  tin,  cutting 
and  folding  it  just  as  children  do  in  making 
paper  pin-wheels.  This  was  then  attached  to 
the  framework  of  the  air-ship  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  easily  kept  in  motion  by  the  breeze 
from  an  electric  fan. 

A  doll  or  two  placed  in  the  basket  as  pas- 
sengers, a  couple  of  flags  to  give  added  life, 
were  all  that  were  needed,  and  the  air-ship  was 
ready  for  business.    A  few  printed  cards  were 


An  "  ail -ship"  display  of  post-cards.    It  was  arranged  in  the  yard 
and  then  suspended  in  the  window. 

placed  in  the  window  to  call  attention  to  the 
sale:  "Mail  Your  Post-cards  by  Air-ship." 
"We  Sell  Stamps."  "Up-to-Date  Post-cards." 
"Giant  Rack  Inside,  Come  In." 

ANOTHER   WINDOW   DISPLAY. 

One  of  the  very  best  ideas  I  ever  used  for  a 
window  display  and  one  that  drew  lots  of  at- 


tention and  sold  many  cards  was  a  penny 
post-card  sale  arranged  in  the  window  to  rep- 
resent a  huge  funnel. 

I  cut  out  of  cardboard  a  circular  piece  and 
printed  on  one  side  of  it  as  good  an  imitation 
as  I  could  of  the  reverse  side  of  a  copper  cent, 


Siigj 


A  display  rack  that  may  be  set  in  the  window  or  the  doorway. 

with  the  words  on  it  "One  Cent."  This  sign 
I  placed  in  the  center  of  the  window,  on  a 
line  with  the  eye  from  the  sidewalk^  about  six 
feet  from  the  glass.  Then  I  ran  many  strings 
from  the  circumference  of  this  sign  to  edges 
of  the  window.  These  strings  were  then  filled 
with  cards,  and  when  completed  gave  the  per- 
son looking  in  from  the  street  the  impression 
they  were  looking  into  a  large  funnel.  I 
dropped  an  electric  light  inside  this  funnel  to 
light  it  up  at  night,  and  the  display  proved 
very  efifeetive  in  drawing  attention  to  my  line 
of  post-cards.     It  sold  many  of  them. 

SPECIAL    POST-CARD    SALES. 

Every  store  nowadays  has  special  sales  of 
some  sort.  Why  not  have  special  sales  of 
post-cards?  An  idea  that  is  worth  trying  is 
to  purchase  a  good  line  of  holiday  cards,  like 
St.  Patrick's,  Decoration  Day,  George  Wash- 
ington Day,  and  Fourth  of  July  cards,  costing 
possibly  50  cents  a  hundred,  putting  a  stamp 
on  each  one,  then  displaying  and  selling  them 
for  2  for  5  cents.  This  can  be  easily  done, 
giving  a  good  profit,  and  still  be  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinarv. 
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There  are  always  a  certain  number  of 
cards  in  every  assortment  that  prove  to  be 
slow  sellers  and  accumulate  in  stock.  It  is 
not  wise  to  let  them  stand  in  the  rack  too 
long,  as  customeVs  soon  tire  of  seeing  the 
same  cards.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  selling  post-cards :  keep  changing 
the    arrangement    of    your    assortment    and 


freshen  up  the  stock  with  new  cards  as  often 
as  possible. 

One  good  way  to  dispose  of  the  "stickers" 
is  to  have  some  advertisement  printed  on  them 
and  give  them  away  at  fairs,  socials,  circuses, 
etc.  They  can  also  be  placed  in  packages  leav- 
ing the  store,  in  this  way  drawing  attention 
to  your  stock  of  cards. 


PUSHING  YOUR  OWN  TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 

The    Importance    of   Having     Superior    Quality    in    Such    Specialties  —  Pointers    about   the 
Containers — Methods  of  Furthering  Sales — The  Profit  in  the  Line. 

By  E.  E.  CALKINS.* 


I  will  have  to  admit  that  I  am  not  writing 
on  this  topic  because  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
more  successful  than  other  druggists  along 
this  line,  but  because  the  subject  was  assigned 
to  me  at  the  last  meeting.  Yet  I  am  willing 
to  state  the  results  of  my  experience  as  a  basis 
for  your  discussion. 

QUALITY    FIRST. 

My  reasons  for  pushing  my  own  prepara- 
tions are  purely  selfish,  I  assure  you.  1  have 
no  great  discoveries  which  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  distribute  to  suffering  humanity.  I 
have  only  a  desire  to  sell  some  things  that 
can  be  sold. by  no  one  else,  that  must  be  pur- 
chased at  my  store,  that  will  therefore  bring 
people  to  my  pharmacy  if  they  like  and  want 
them,  and  that,  being  of  high  quality,  shall 
advertise  to  the  users  my  skill  as  a  dispenser 
of  things  pharmaceutical.  This  being  the  case, 
quality  is  of  first  importance. 

My  cold  cream  must  be  as  good  as  the  best 
so  that  I  and  my  clerks  can  look  a  woman  in 
the  eye  and  say:  "Madam,  this  is  a  good 
cold  cream.  It  is  made  of  the  very  purest 
materials.  It  will  not  turn  rancid.  It  is  of 
delightful  consistency  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  like  it."  If  it  is  good,  the  woman  will 
want  more,  will  recommend  it  to  her  friends, 
and  will  come  to  me  for  other  things.  A 
preparation  which  is  not  a  repeater  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy  and,  if  recommended  by 
you,  gives  the  lie  to  what  you  tell  your  cus- 
tomers about  it. 

LOOK    CAREFULLY    TO    THE    CONTAINER. 

The  package  is  next  in  importance.     A  cold 


*A  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


cream  jar  which  is  not  convenient  to  open  and 
close,  or  which  is  so  deep  that  the  contents 
cannot  be  easily  taken  from  the  bottom,  will 
prevent  future  sales.  A  package  which  is  not 
neat  in  appearance  is  not  wanted  on  the  dress- 
ing table.  A  tin  can  may  do  for  use  behind 
the  scenes  at  a  theatre,  but  for  home  use  the 
neatest,  daintiest  package  you  can  find  is  none 
too  good. 

In  my  experience  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  a  carton.  A  package  which  is  to 
be  shipped  from  factory  to  retailers  and  be 
carried  long  upon  the  shelf  may  need  this  pro- 
tection, but  your  own  packages  should  always 
have  a  new,  fresh  appearance,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  made  long  enough  to  accumulate 
dust.  Better  put  the  cost  of  the  carton  into 
the  lithographed  label  or  the  jar — or  keep  it 
yourself. 

NINE  METHODS  OF   PUSHING  SPECIALTIES. 

There  are  many  ways  of  pushing  your  own 
preparations : 

First  and  foremost  *is  personal  push  and 
salesmanship. 

Second,  the  active  cooperation  of  your 
clerks,  secured  by  commissions  or  otherwise. 

Third,  prominent  displays  in  the  store,  not 
necessarily  in  large  quantities,  but  so  placed 
that  customers  must  see  the  goods  and  the 
price-cards  attached. 

Fourth,  window  displays  and  placards. 

Fifth,  frequent  mention  in  your  newspaper 
or  other  advertisements. 

Sixth,  folders  for  enclosure  with  packages 
and  monthly  statements,  or  for  distribution  to 
names  on  select  mailing  lists. 

Seventh,    gifts    to    customers    of    full-size 
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ickages  when  they  make  purchases  or  pay 

leir  accounts. 
Eighth,  by  the  distribution  of  small   sam- 
ples.    If   samples   of   your   preparations    will 
iot    help    to    sell    them,    there    is    something 

rrong  with  the  goods.     Many  a  time  a  cus- 

)mer  will  say,  "Oh,  yes,  I  had  a  sample  of 

lat,  I  will  take  it." 
Ninth,  by  using  a  product  as  a  leader  at  a 

It  price  for  one  or  more  days,  either  alone 
)r  in  combination  with  staple  ai  tides.  Spe- 
cial sales  always  appeal  to  women. 

THE    PROFIT.    . 

Will  it  pay?  Yes,  it  will,  even  if  you  spend 
all  your  profits  on  the  article  in  introducing  it 
as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  ways.  You  can 
talk  quality  in  advertised  goods,  but  your  com- 
petitor has  the  same  goods.     When,  however, 


you  talk  quality  on  your  own  preparation,  and 
your  customer  finds  that  your  claims  are  true, 
you  have  made  an  impression  upon  her  mind 
that  will  make  her  think  of  you  when  she 
wants  quality. 

Often  those* things  which  are  not  directly 
profitable  are  so  indirectly.  Very  few  of  you 
can  point  to  a  newspaper  advertisement  which 
sold  enough  goods  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  ad., 
but  advertising  does  help  our  business  and  the 
greatest  enterprises  are  built  upon  advertising. 
Just  so,  it  pays  us  to  push  certain  toilet  spe- 
cialties for  the  sake  of  the  indirect  effect  upon 
our  business. 

But  direct  profits  should  also  be  produced. 
Surely  your  own  preparations  need  not  cost 
you  two,  four  and  eight  dollars,  even  if  they 
are  as  good  as  others  which  do  cost  you  that 
much. 


TRAVELING  IN  PERSIA. 


Pharmacies    Needed   in    that    Country — Conditions    there    Make    Medical    Treatment    Diffi' 
cult— Glimpses  of  that  Far-off  Asiatic  Nation. 


Tabriz,    Persia,   is,   practically   speaking,   a  ^  meals  start  with  mutton  in  the  morning,  have 


continuation  of  the  Caucasus  which  belongs 
to  Russia.  Russian  influence  is  so  prevalent 
in    the   north    of    Persia    that   after   one   has 


Au. .o  .o;  caiiymg  passengers  between  Djoulfa  on  the  Russian. 

Persian  frontier  and  Tabriz,  Persia. 

stayed  in  Tabriz  a  few  days  he  cannot  help 
noticing  that  everything  connected  with  trade 
and  industry  is  controlled  by  Russia. 

The  Persian  houses  are  situated  behind 
high,  gloomy  walls  cutting  off  life  from  the 
street.  Every  woman  in  Persia  looks  like  a 
moving  bundle  of  humanity  covered  from 
head  to  toe  with  a  black  fabric.     As  for  food. 


mutton  during  the  day,  and  end  with  mutton 
in  the  evening. 

Tabriz  has  a  population  of  300,000  people. 
The  foreign  colony  is  very  small.  There  are 
four    pharmacies,    some    20    European    and 


Medicine  chest  with  inscription  in  the  Persian  language  pre- 
sented by  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah 
of  Persia. 

American  physicians,  and  50  native  "healers." 
There  is  a  large  opening  for  European  phar- 
macies, without  which  medical  treatment  is 
very   difficult.     As   matters   stand   at   present 
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every    European    and   American    physician    is 
compelled  to  carry  a  stock  of  pharmaceutical 


Mr.  D.  A  Ruffmanu  (sitting),  the  manager  of  the  St  Petersburg 
branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co  ,  and  Prii.ce  EristoilF  (standing),  rep- 
resentative of  that  house  for  the  Caucasus  and  Per^ia 

preparations    for    dispensing    directly    to    the 


patient.  Persia  being  far  away  from  the 
source  of  supply  of  these  preparations,  one  can 
imagine  the  grave  situation.  Only  after  prop- 
erly equipped  pharmacies  have  been  opened 
will  it  be  possible  for  a  number  of  European 
physicians  to  settle  down  in  Persia.  The 
Persian  government  raises  no  obstacles  what- 
soever against  foreigners  who  desire  either  to 
open  pharmacies  or  practice  medicine  there. 

The  Caucasian  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Tiflis  is  about  to  open  a  wholesale  and  retail 
drug  store  in  Tabriz.  Of  course  that  will  in- 
duce Europeans  to  open  pharmacies,  as  it  will 
be  handy  to  draw  supplies  from  the  Caucasian 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

These  facts  are  sent  us  by  D.  A.  Ruffmann, 
Russian  representative  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
who  recently  took  a  trip  into  Persia.  Mr. 
Ruffmann  called  upon  the  Governor-General 
and  handed  to  him  a  beautiful  medicine  chest 
for  presentation  to  the  Shah.  An  illustration 
of  the  chest  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying engravings. 


A  HALLOWE'EN  CORN-CURE  WINDOW. 


B.  S.  Cooban  of  Chicago  got  up  a  corn-  out  of  which  in  the  proper  region  a  corn  had 
cure  window  during  Hallowe'en  week  last  sprouted  into  quite  a  good-sized  stalk.  Else- 
year,  and  he  is  authority  for  the  statement  where  throughout  the  window  were  packages 
that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  of  the  Cooban  corn  cure,  placed  on  the  win- 


the  time.     The  window  itself  is  shown  in  the  dow    floor,    and    fastened    to    the    cornstalks 

accompanying  engraving.     Corn  on  the  stalk  themselves.      A   legend   painted   in    white   on 

furnished  the  basis  of  the  display.     At  either  the  window-pane  itself  read:    "Cooban's  Corn 

end  of  the  window  was  a  Jack-o'-lantern.     In  Cure."  .An  abundance  of  foliage  was  used  in 

the  center,  a  little  at  the  left,  was  an  old  shoe,  'the  display. 


SELLING  GOODS  BY  TELEPHONE. 

How    a    Retail    DruiHat   Can    Obtain    Business    Over   the    Wire— The    Need  of  a   Delivery 

Service— Sollcitlnij  Telephone  Order^— Calltni{  Up  the  Doctors  Re|{nlarly— A 

Simple  but  Effective  System  of  Advertisln({. 

By  F.  G.  EBNER. 


The  druggist  of  to-day  is  always  on  the 
filert  to  acquire  new  ways  of  reaching  out  for 
lew  business.  The  telephone,  the  much  criti- 
cised instrument,  the  much  abused  silent  util- 


BROWN,  Apothecary. 
Telephone  No.  123. 

Dear  Madam : — 

We  realize  that  you  are  busy  at  times  with  household 
duties  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things.  You  need  a  drug 
or  something  in  our  line.  Maybe  a  sundry  for  the  sick-room  or 
a  toilet  necessity.  You  may  want  a  hot-water  bottle,  or  some- 
thing else ;  if  you  desire  several  to  pick  from,  I  shall  gladly  send 
you  an  assortment  and  you  can  make  your  choice.  Select  one 
that  will  meet  your  need  in  quality,  price,  and  style.  1  shall 
deliver  anything  right  away.  Right  away  means  immediately 
with  me. 

Trusting  I  may  be  of  service  to  you  when  you  are  in  need 
of  anything  in  a  hurry,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BROWN,  The  Druggist. 


A  personal  letter  soliciting  telephone  orders. 

ity,  has  been  the  means  of  getting  more  busi- 
ness in  many  lines  of  commercial  work,  but 
probably  has  not  been  utilized  to  its  fullest 
extent  by  the  drug  retailer  of  to-day. 

We  hear  many  criticisms  in  this  day  and 
age  about  the  telephone;  along  with  every 
good  thing  in  this  world  we  find  its  abuses. 
We  know  this  is  true  about  drugs;  naturally 
the  telephone  falls  heir  to  its  share. 

GETTING  BUSINESS  OVER  THE  TELEPHONE. 

The  telephone  with  all  the  bad  things  said 
about  it  can  be  made  a  paying  instrument  and 


When  you  want  a  drug  or  a  sick-room  help  you  want 
it  right  away.     Telephone  Brown  123. 


For  drugs, 
Telephone  Brown   123 


Newspaper  liners  soliciting  telephone  orders. 

a  means  of  adding  many  a  dollar  to  the  profit 
side  of  the  account,  if  the  retailer  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity;  with  drugs 
and  sick-room  requisites,  people  generally 
want  them  in  a  hurry,  and  when  they  are  in 
a  hurr}^  the  telephone  is  the  means  of  connect- 
ing them  with  the  drug  store. 


A  retailer  in  any  part  of  the  city  can  cater 
to  a  telephone  trade.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  people  into  your  store  if  you  are  located 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  great  possibility  of  increasing 
one's  trade  by  means  of  this  channel;  but 
there  are  several  necessary  qualifications : 

First  of  all,  the  dealer  must  have  a  good 
delivery  service,  if  he  intends  to  hold  the 
trade.  By  a  good  delivery  service,  I  mean 
prompt  and  immediate  delivery.  Drug  par- 
cels are  seldom  so  large  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  by  a  boy  on  a  bicycle.  The  first  essen- 
tial is  to  have  a  good  delivery  service;  the 
second  essential  is  to  advertise  the  fact  thor- 
oughly and  constantly. 

The  newspaper  is  a  good  medium  to  bring 
the  facts  before  the  people.  Typewritten  cir- 
culars addressed  to  the  people  is  another  val- 
uable means  of  acquainting  them  with  your 
telephone  methods  of  doing  business.  Street- 
car advertising  is  a  paying  investment  for  any 
man  who  intends  to  carry  out  this  method  of 
getting  business. 

CALLING    UP    HOTEL    AND    MEDICAL    MEN, 

One  retailer  I  have  in  mind  has  a  small 
card  printed  as  follows : 


TELEPHONE 

Your  drug  wants. 

We   deliver  immediately. 

Brown,   the   druggist. 

Telephone  123. 


This  card  is  placed  in  every  room  in  the 
hotels  of  the  city.  In  some  of  the  larger  ho- 
tels a  telephone  is  found  in  every  room,  and 
the  suggestion  is  the  means  of  winning  trade 
in  this  way. 

This  same  dealer  carries  an  ad.  on  every 
page  of  the  telephone  directory. 

To  those  who  are  catering  to  physicians' 
trade,  it  is  the  means  of  corralling  trade  that 
might  go  elsewhere. 

One  merchant  I  know  of  has  for  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  clerk  to  call  up  all  physicians 
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and  ask  if  there  is  anything  wanted  in  the 
drug  line.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  a 
county  home  and  he  includes  these  institutions 
in  his  daily  calls. 


This  man  has  created  a  trade  that  could 
not  have  been  reached  otherwise.  By  these 
telephone  inquiries  he  has  won  the  physicians 
over  and  made  them  good  customers. 


PERMANENCE  OF  ASTRINGENT  PREPARATIONS. 

The  Results  of   an    Investigation    Extending   Over   Three   Years — Undertaken   to  Show  the 

Stability  of  Tannln«containln^  Fluldextracts   and  Tinctures — The  Necessity  of 

Strongly  Alcoholic  Menstrua  for  Such  Preparations  Clearly  Indicated.* 

By  WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE. 
-    Of  the  Scientific  Staff  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 


In  March,  1908,  a  series  of  fluidextracts  of 
drugs  which  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
tannin  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  stability  of  the  tannin  in  such  prepara- 
tions. Each  was  freshly  made  and  was  tested 
as  soon  as  possible  after  finishing. 

The  Loewenthal  method  of  estimating  tan- 
nin was  first  tried.  With  some  the  results 
were  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
this  process  is  concerned,  but  with  others  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  end-point,  and  the 
method  was  abandoned.  From  this  and  sub- 
sequent experiences  the  writer  believes  that 
no  one  method  can  be  applied  satisfactorily  to 
all  kinds  of  tannin-containing  material,  be- 
cause tannin,  as  the  term  is  used,  stands  not 
for  a  definite  substance,  but  for  a  class  of 
substances,  ranging  from  chlorogenic  acid  to 
true  tannic  acid.  For  specific  kinds  of  tan- 
nins, as  for  the  treatment  of  leather,  tests 
which  are  adapted  to  that  purpose  can  be 
made  very  satisfactory,  but  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  for  other  kinds  of  tannoid 
bodies  such  a  test  may  entirely  fail. 

After  some  study  and  experimentation  it 
was  decided  to  use  two  methods,  found  in 
Allen's  Organic  Analysis,  3rd  edition,  Vol. 
Ill,  Part  1. 

THE    FIRST    METHOD    OF    ASSAY. 

The  first  method,  devised  by  F.  Jean,  con- 
sists in  matching  the  color  produced  with  a 
weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  a  tannic 
acid  solution  of  known  strength,  with  a  dilu- 
tion  of   the   fluidextract   under    examination. 


♦Presented  to  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  Boston  meet- 
ing in  August. 


As  in  all  colorimetric  processes,  this  will  vary 
not  only  with  the  personal  equation,  but  in 
different  lights,  and  with  colored  solutions. 

The  fluidextracts  were  each  diluted  1  Cc. 
to  99  Cc.  of  water  for  this  test.  When  fresh, 
each  produced  a  marked  cloudiness  with  wa- 
ter, but,  after  aging,  some  specimens  mixed 
clear  with  water  and  all  were  more  miscible 
than  at  first.  It  was  not  thought  best  to 
clarify  these  solutions  any  further  than  by 
simple  filtration  through  paper,  so  in  the 
earlier  tests  a  greater  degree  of  cloudiness 
was  contended  with  than  in  the  later  tests. 
This  will  account  in  part  at  least  for  the 
higher  results  often  obtained  by  this  method 
on  the  preparations  after  they  had  stood  for 
a  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  method  will  estimate  not  only  tannins, 
but  also  gallic  acid  (if  present),  and  any  prin- 
ciple which  will  give  a  dark  color  with  ferric 
chloride.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of 
rapidity,  and  for  tests  in  series  on  the  same 
liquid  it  may  be  ,  expected  to  show  whether 
any  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  these 
principles  on  standing. 

THE  SECOND  METHOD. 

The  second  method,  devised  by  Collin  and 
Benoist,  aims  to  measure  the  amount  of  weak 
tannin  solution  required  to  precipitate  all  of 
the  gelatin  from  a  definite  gelatin  solution. 
The  end-point  on  this  method  is  found  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  blue  color  which  is  added 
to  the  gelatin  solution,  and  is  aided  by  the 
appearance  of  the  precipitate. 

In  this  process  much  depends  upon  close 
attention  to  certain  details,  more,  in  fact,  than 
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was  realized  in  the  earlier  tests.  The  gelatin 
solution  must  be  very  hot  (80°  C),  the  tan- 
nin must  be  added  very  slowly  and  mixed 
(juickly,  and  the  reaction  of  both  solutions 
must  be  alkaline  but  faintly  so.  Since  alkalies 
split  up  tannins,  this  last  is  a  fatal  point  for 
very  accurate  work,  particularly  with  colored 
solutions. 

The  process,  however,  distinguishes  be- 
tween tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  excludes 
also  other  principles  which  give  a  dark  color 
with  ferric  chloride.  It  thus  serves  as  a  check 
upon  the  first  process. 

It  may  be  charged  that  two  inaccurate 
processes  cannot  make  an  accurate  one. 
This  is  certainly  true,  and  the  most  that  can 
be  claimed  for  the  results  given  below,  is  that 
they  may  show,  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, whether  marked  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  preparations  during  the  three  years  they 
have  been  kept. 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  his  respect 
for  tannin  estimations  has  not  been  increased 
any  by  this  work,  and  that  while  in  the  light 
of  an  accumulated  experience  more  uniform 
results  might  be  obtained  by  a  repetition  of 
the  work,  yet  a  liberal  allowance  would  need 
to  be  made  for  results  by  these  methods. 

THE    RESULTS. 

The  results  in  the  following  table  are  ex- 
pressed in  percentages  as  a  matter  of  clear- 
ness and  convenience,  but  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  the  percentages  represent  actual  pro- 
portions of  tannin.  In  each  series,  blanks 
were  used  with  a  solution  of  pure  tannic  acid 
of  known  strength,  and  the  calculations  based 
upon  the  figures  obtained  at  the  time,  but  the 
results  with  pure  tannic  acid  varied.  Differ- 
ences in  the  light  will  account  for  variations 


in  the  first  process,  and  differences  in  the  gela- 
tin solution  and  in  alkalinity  will  account  for 
the  variations  in  the  second  process. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  results  by  the 
gelatin  process  on  the  first  assay  are  usually 
much  higher  than  on  subsequent  tests,  usually 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  second  test.  Since 
the  gelatin  solution  was  prepared  fresh  each 
time,  I  cannot  account  for  this  except  on  the 
supposition  that  some  change  takes  place  in 
tannin  solutions  very  quickly.  And  since  the 
U.  S.  P.  nutgall  fluidextract  is  the  only  one 
that  is  made  without  water  in  the  menstruum, 
and  the  aqueous  fluidextract  of  nutgalls  cor- 
responds in  this  respect  to  the  other  prepara- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  a  hydrolysis  takes 
place.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  preparations  which  are  weakest  in 
alcohol  (chestnut,  uva  ursi,  wild  cherry  and 
witch-hazel)  show  the  most  rapid  change. 

Indeed,  the  most  profitable  suggestion  from 
this  study  is  that  tannin  preparations  should 
be  strongly  alcoholic  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nent, and,  conversely,  preparations  which  are 
undesirably  astringent  may  be  rapidly  freed 
from  tannin  by  using  a  weakly  alcoholic  men- 
struum. Thus  a  fresh  fluidextract  of  wild 
cherry  is  strongly  astringent,  but  after  stand- 
ing a  few  weeks  it  will  lose  most  of  this 
astringency  and  become  more  miscible  with 
aqueous  fluids. 

Glycerin  does  not  appear  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent this  change  as  does  alcohol,  the  aqueous 
fluidextract  of  nutgalls  being  made  with  a 
menstruum  of  60-per-cent  glycerin  by  volume. 

AT    THE    END    OF    THREE    YEARS. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  fluidextracts 
at  the  end  of  three  years  are  interesting.  The 
fluidextracts   of   bayberry,   logwood,   nutgalls 


Bayberry 

Blackberry , 

Chestnut  Leaves., 
Geranium 

Gambir,  Tr 

Jambul 

Kino.Tr 

Logwood 

Nutgalls.  U.S.  P.. 

Nutgalls,  aqueous, 

Rhatany 

Rose 

Sumac , 

Uva  Ursi 

White  Oak , 

White  Pond  Lily., 

Wild  Cherry 

Witch-hazel 


March,  1908. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


8.6 
8.0 
7.05 
4.3 

0.92 
8.0 
1.1 
6.6 
17.1 

17.1 
6.0 

12.0 
6.0 
7.0 

5.0 
12.0 
2.7 
6.0 


19.0 
11.8 
7.7 
10.5 

1.3 
11.1 
2.4 
6.3 
10 

1.5 

21 

19 
7.5 
9.0 

10.5 

33.3 

7.9 

9.5 


June,   1908. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


8.6 
8.0 
7.05 
6.0 

1.0 
8.0 
1.3 
6.6 
17.1 

10.0 
6.0 

12.0 
6.0 
7.0 

5.0 
12.0 
2.0 
6.0 


12.5 
5.5 
5.5 
6.8 

0.6 
6.3 
2.5 
5.0 
10 


6.8 
6.5 
3.4 

5.0 


2  2 
3.9 


Dec.  1908. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


8.7 
7.7 
6.0 

1.0 
7.8 
1.3 
6.6 
16.6 

9.0 

l6!5 
5.5 
7.1 

5.0 
12.5 

b.'9 


5.0 
5.5 
5.5 


6.2 
2.0 


8.7 


3.3 
3.3 


4.7 
9.0 


2.2 


June.   1909. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


8.0  11.0 

8.0  5.3 

5.7  5.4 

6.0  6.0 


1.0 
5.7 
1. 
5.7 
16  0 


5.3 
10.6 
5.0 
8.0 

5.0 
13.3 


0.64 

5.0 

1.8 

3.2 

8.8 


5.6 


2.6 
2.8 


6.0 
8.0 


Dec.  1909. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


9.0  18.0 

7.5  6.0 

6.2  6.1 

5.7  6.0 


0.91 
7.4 
1.3 
5.5 
13.0 


5.0 
13.0 


4.6 


1.2 
2!6 


4.2  6.6 

12.0        11.2 
4.6 
8.0 


1.2 


Dec,  1910. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


9.0 
8.2 
6.4 
2.4 

0.85 

6.4 

■   1.3 

6.3 

16.0 


4.1 
12.3 
3.0 


3.7 
lO.U 


4.6 


17.0 

5!6 
2.5 

0.75 
6.0 
2.0 
3.0 


6.6 
12.0 


00 


6.0 
7.5 


April.  1911. 
Jean.    C.&B. 


7.5       13.0 

7.5         2.8 

6.0         2.2 

Gelatinized. 


0.96 
6.5 
1.3 
6.0 
13.3 


2.0 
12.0 
3.2 


4.0 
11.0 


4.6 


0.90 
3.8 
2.t 
2.2 

7.4 


1.8 
6.0 


00 


2.8 
6.0 
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(U.  S.  P.),  sumac,  rhatany,  white  oak  and 
white  pond  Hly,  and  the  tinctures  of  gambir 
and  kino  are  nearly  clear  or  contain  only  a 
very  slight  precipitate.  Fluidextracts  of  bay- 
berry  and  rhatan}^  show  no  precipitate,  but 
they  seem  to  have  thickened  a  little  and  sug- 
gest the  gelatinizing  process. 

Fluidextracts  of  blackberry,  chestnut,  jam- 
bul,  aqueous  nutgalls,  rose,  uva  ursi,  wild 
cherry,  and  witch-hazel  have  precipitated 
badly,  and  in  most  cases  the  precipitate  has 
caked  together.  Fluidextract  of  geranium 
gelatinized  after  about  two  years. 

Of  the  19  preparations,  the  tinctures  of 
gambir  and  kino,  and  the  fluidextract  of  nut- 
galls,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  no  material 
change  is  evident  in  three  years. 

The  fluidextracts  of  bay  berry,  blackberry, 
chestnut,  jambul,  logwood,  rhatany,  rose,  white 
oak  and  white  pond  lily  kept  well  for  two 
years,  but  signs  of  deterioration  now  appear 
in  these,  though  positive  conclusions  should 
not  be  drawn  from  the  last  tests.  No  positive 
conclusions  are  drawn  for  these  preparations. 

Fluidextracts  of  geranium,  aqueous  nut- 
galls,  sumac,  uva  ursi,  wild  cherry  and  witch- 
liazel  show  an  unmistakable  loss  of  astrin- 
gency,  and  mostly  within  a  year.  Geranium 
kept  about  two  years,  and  then  gelatinized, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tests  within 
three  months  of  gelatinizing  showed  a  marked 
and  sudden  reduction  in  tannin.  Aqueous 
nutgalls  shows  evidence  of  the  tannin  rapidly 
changing  into  gallic  acid. 

Wild  cherry  loses  its  astringency  quite  rap- 
idly, sumac,  uva  ursi,  and  witch-hazel  more 
slowly. 

Gelatinization  does  not  take  place  until  the 
tannin  is  all  changed,  and  a  preparation  which 
will  gelatinize  finally  may  have  lost,  most  of 
its  astringency  without  changing  its  physical 
appearance.  Precipitation  may  occur  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  loss  of  astrin- 
gency. But  the  use  of  strongly  alcoholic 
menstrua  for  astringent  preparations  is 
strongly  suggested. 

Two  fluidextracts  of  cinnamon  were  in- 
cluded (Cassia  and  Ceylon  cinnamon)  in  the 
investigation,  but  the  estimation  of  tannin  in 
the  fresh  preparations  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  definite  records  could  not  be  obtained. 
Evidently  the  tannoid  bodies  in  cinnamon  are 
not  true  tannic  acid. 

Laboratory  of  Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DOLLAR  IDEAS 


AN   ECONOMICAL   MATCH   DISTRIBUTOR. 

H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Match 
fiends  are  a  drain  on  most  cigar  departments 
and  this  little  scheme  does  its  work  well.  Take 
a  regular  H-cent  pack  of  matches  and  make  a 
\— shaped  incision  about  lYz  inches  long  from 


V^BB 


^^typiiMH 


both  sides  of  the  box.  Pass  a  rubber  band 
around  the  box  to  prevent  its  opening  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  saves  many 
matches,  as  a  customer  can  pick  up  only  one 
or  two  at  a  time  instead  of  a  handful.  The 
device  has  meant  many  a  dollar  to  me. 


AN  IMPROVISED  SCOOP. 

H.  E.  Read,  Altamont,  Kansas:  Scoops 
are  sometimes  very  scarce  in  the  drug  store. 
In  fact  one  never  has  enough  for  all  the  differ- 
ent articles  that  are  handled  with  this  utensil. 

Here  is  a  method  whereby  every  one  may 


obtain  scoops  for  nothing.  Get  a  tin  can  or 
round  pasteboard  box  or  any  kind  of  a  con- 
tainer varying  in  capacity  from  ^  to  2  pounds 
or  even  more.  Take  a  pair  of  shears  and  cut 
the  container  along  the  dotted  lines  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Presto,  you  have  a  scoop! 
You  can  use  the  pasteboard  kind  until  they 
are  spoiled  and  then  throw  them  away.     But 
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the  tin  scoops  last  about  as  long  as  the  cheap 
ones  sold  in  the  market. 

This  is  a  good  method  of  utilizing  empty 
tins  that  are  otherwise  thrown  into  the  alley. 
The  illustration  shows  a  handle,  but  the  scoop 
can  be  used  about  as  well  without  one. 


A    HANDY    CAPSULE    ARRANGEMENT    FOR 
THE  PRESCRIPTION  COUNTER. 

E.  L.  Gaudet,  Tallidah,  La.:  Here  is  a 
handy  capsule  arrangement  for  the  prescrip- 
tion counter.  I  take  nine  empty  capsule  boxes 
that  hold  100  apiece^— such  containers  as 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  supply.  I  then  select  the 
00  size.  To  this  I  stick  on  top  the  box  hold- 
ing the  0  size,  and  upon  this  in  turn  I  paste 
size  1  with,  say,  royal  glue;  and  so  on  until 
the  No.  5  box  is  reached.  This  completes  a 
pyramid  of  boxes.  Next  I  wrap  some  adhe- 
sive tape  around  these  containers  twice  from 
top  to  bottom  along  the  sides  to  strengthen 
the  arrangement,  and  then  place  it  near  the 
prescription  scale.  To  replenish  the  stock  of 
capsules,  slide  the  old  container  out  and  slip 
in  the  new.  I  always  keep  such  an  arrange- 
ment on  my  prescription  counter.. 


RESETTING  HANDLES  IN  PESTLES. 

Ernest  W.  Henderson,  Lynn,  Mass.:  Phar- 
macists often  experience  much  trouble  in  re- 
setting handles  in  pestles  after  they  have  be- 
come loosened.  I  hit  upon  an  idea  a  few 
months  ago,  which  has  proved  very  successful, 
after  trying  all  the  formulas  that  the  store 
library  afforded. 

Remove  the  handle  from  the  pestle  and 
clean  the  adhering  particle  of  cement  from  the 
hole  and  the  end  of  the  handle.  Wind  sev- 
eral layers  of  gauze  around  the  end  of  the 
handle,  and,  having  poured  a  small  quantity 
of  Canadian  turpentine  into  the  pestle-hole, 
press  the  handle  firmly  into  place.  In  an  hour 
or  two  it  will  have  become  sufficiently  set  to 
use. 


STRETCHING  RUBBER  TUBING. 


Often  a  good 


C.  K.  Bushey,  Dillsbnrg,  Pa 
deal  of  trouble  is  experienced  in  trying  to  fit 
a  rubber  hose  or  bulb  over  a  pipe  connection, 
valve,  etc.,  by  not  being  able  to  stretch  the 


rubber  enough,  ^t  ft^at  the  rubber  by  inserting 
the  end  to  be  st^^^  ^d  in  warm  water,  not  too 
hot.  This  incr'^^  th^the  elasticity  of  the  rub- 
ber, and  the  c^'^'^  Action  can  be  easily  made 
where  it  seem(  "^^possible  before. 


.1  get 


he  I 
A  TIP    t.  4  FILLING  CAPSULES. 

Clyde  S.  Leslie,  Living,  Mo.:  In  dispens- 
ing powders  that  are  to  be  put  into  capsules, 
such  as  Dover's,  quinine,  etc.,  often  there  is 
hardly  enough  powder  to  completely  fill  each 
capsule.  By  simply  catching  the  capsule  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  pressing  it 
lightly  and  rolling  it,  the  powder  can  be 
forced  into  each  end  of  the  capsule,  apparently 
filling  it,  thereby  giving  it  a  much  neater  ap- 
pearance than  it  would  have  partly  filled. 


A  QUICK  STRAINER. 

S.  T.  McGee,  South  Berkeley,  Cal.:  In 
straining  a  liquid,  I  have  found  it  very  con- 
venient to  fasten  the  cloth  to  the  sides  of  the 
funnel  by  means  of  three  or  four  spring-clasp 
clothes-pins.  These  pins  hold  the  cloth  up 
well,  thus  giving  fullest  speed  to  the  strain- 
ing and  saving  the  time  of  fastening  cloth  to 
a  frame  and  holding  it  above  the  funnel. 


Radium  Treatments. — 

Radium  treatments  by  emanation  have  arrived  at  tlie 
stage  of  a  special  apparatus,  recently  exhibited  be- 
fore the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  by  Gard- 
ner &  Elias.  Radium  emanations,  which  are  gaseous 
and  do  not  penetrate  the  skin,  are  absorbed  through 
the  lungs,  and  are  being  employed  for  the  treatment 
of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  emanations  are  rapidly 
eliminated,  usually  passing  out  of  the  body  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  treatment.  Radioactive  water,  used 
as  baths,  continental  mud-baths,  etc.,  owe  their  effects 
to  radium  emanations  which  are  absorbed  entirely 
through  the  lungs. 

Radium  radiations,  which  differ  from  emanations 
in  being  solid  instead  of  gaseous,  will  penetrate  the 
skin  and  are  employed  by  exposing  the  parts  to  the 
action  of  radium  salts,  usually  the  bromide.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  1  grain  of  radium  bromide  emits  about 
10,O0a,00O  alpha  particles  per  second,  and  about  a 
quarter  as  many  beta  particles.  The  latter  have  a 
velocity  of  about  170,000  miles  per  second  and  pene- 
trate the  skin  readily.  These  are  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epitheliomas,  cancerous  growths,  etc.,  and  re- 
quire only  thin  metal  screens  in  applying  to  prevent 
the  destructive  action  of  the  alpha  rays  on  the  tissues. 
Their  value  is  not  yet  fully  established. 
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SOME  OF  MY  EXPERIENQo  pi^ITH  CLERKS. 
To  the  Editors :  \i  a  1 

Personally,  I  enjoy  the  \  3rience"  talks 
by  brother  druggists  in  the \  olumns  of  the 
Bulletin  more  than  anything  else.  So  here 
goes : 

My  first  clerk  was  an  old  man  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  drug  business,  but  he  was 
energetic  and  a  good  "mixer"  and  prompt  and 
reliable.  He  was  a  retired  farmer,  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  simply  worked  for  me  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  to  me.  He  was 
{{uick  about  waiting  on  trade,  good  about 
keeping  things  clean,  and  a  model  clerk  but 
for  one  thing.  He  was  a  natural-born  crank. 
He  had  ideas  of  his  own,  and,  while  he  was 
generally  right  in  his  contentions,  he  was  too 
pronounced  in  his  assertions.  He  would  ar- 
gue with  any  one  over  anything  and  carried 
it  to  extremes,  making  many  people  "sore." 
I  kept  him  over  a  year,  but  had  to  let  him  go. 

My  next  clerk  was  a  boy  who  had  never 
had  any  experience  in  store  work  of  any  kind. 
He  had  just  finished  high  school  and  was 
green  as  grass,  but  was  a  good  worker.  He 
wasn't  of  much  account  for  some  time,  but 
gradually  caught  on  and  became  a  good  clerk. 
He  was  energetic,  sober  and  reliable,  and 
was  a  good  stock-keeper  and  pleasant  to  the 
trade.  He  stayed  with  me  for  about  three 
years,  finally  leaving  to  enter  a  business  col- 
lege. Later  he  took  a  course  in  a  pharmacy 
school.  He  is  now  running  a  store  of  his 
own  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  doing  well. 

One  clerk  I  had  was  a  man  40  or  45  years 
old,  of  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
with  some  four  or  five  years'  experience  as 
a  drug  clerk.  He  was  industrious  and  re- 
liable, but  of  a  peculiar  disposition,  hard  to  get 
acquainted  with,  and  slow  to  make  friends.  I 
kept  him  only  three  months  and  had  to  let  him 
go,  as  he  was  losing  trade  for  me  instead  of 
making  it.  When  I  told  him  I  would  have  to 
let  him  go  he  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  the 
tears  came  in  his  eyes  as.  he  asked  me  why. 
I  told  him. 

Another  clerk  I  had  pulled  off  the  society 
stunt.  He  had  not  been  in  town  a  month 
until  he  was  "in"  with  the  best  people  in  the 
town,  went  to  all  the  swell  dances,  receptions. 


etc.,  and  generally  flew  high.  He  was  a  good 
clerk  too,  but  he  couldn't  keep  up  with  his 
salary,  or  rather  his  salary  couldn't  keep  up 
with  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was  a  month 
ahead  of  it.  I  told  him  he  was  going  too 
strong  several  times,  but  finally  I  had  to  let 
him  go,  as  I  could  not  pay  him  enough  to  keep 
up  his  gait.  He  did  not  ask  for  an  increase, 
but  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  right  to  draw 
ahead  as  far  as  he  wanted  to. 

Then  I  had  another  clerk,  a  good  druggist 
too,  who  could  fill  any  prescription  and  make 
up  any  preparation  and  was  reliable  in  every 
way.  But  he  would  never  clean  a  window  or 
a  show-case  unless  he  was  told  to.  He  seemed 
to  think  it  was  not  his  business  to  put  things 
on  the  order  book  or  straighten  up  anything. 
I  put  up  with  him  for  over  a  year.  Then  he 
got  an  offer  of  more  money  at  another  store 
and  I  let  him  go.  He  only  stuck  there  a  few 
months,  and  has  worked  in  a  dozen  places 
since. 

One  clerk  I  had  was  a  nice  looking  young 
man,  of  good  family,  and  well  recommended. 
He  was  a  pleasant,  sociable  fellow,  a  good 
mixer,  kept  good  company,  and  made  friends 
for  the  store.  I  congratulated  myself  on  hav- 
ing a  really  good  clerk. 

One  morning  he  failed  to  show  up  at  the 
accustomed  hour.  He  sent  word  that  he  was 
sick  and  could  not  come  on  until  after  dinner. 
About  noon  one  of  the  boys  came  in  and  said : 
"That  clerk  of  yours  was  on  'a  big  hurrah' 
last  night." 

I  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  when  his  folks 
came  in  and  asked  where  he  was  and  said  he 
had  not  been  home  the  night  before,  I  con- 
cluded there  must  be  something  to  it. 

He  didn't  show  up  that  afternoon  nor  the 
next  forenoon,  but  after  dinner  he  came  in. 
looking  very  much  the  worse  for  wear  and 
very  dejected  and  humiliated.  He  put  up  a 
grand-stand  talk  that  he  had  never  done 
such  a  thing  before  in  his  life,  never  would 
again,  etc. 

I  told  him  there  was  no  use.  He  couldn't 
w^ork  for  me  'any  more.  That  night  his  folks 
came  in  and  put  up  such  a  strong  plea  that  I 
relented  and  told  them  I  would  give  him  an- 
other chance. 

He  came  back  the  next  morning  and  went 
to  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and  gave 
good  satisfaction  for  about  two  months.     One 
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liight — it  was  his  night  to  close  up — he  was 
kt  the  store  by  himself,  and  the  next  morning 
noticed  the  sales  were  made  up  very  irreg- 
larly.  While  I  was  trying  to  straighten  them 
^ut,  a  young  fellow,  a  friend  of  mine,  came 
and  said:  "Bill  got  me  to  make  up  the 
lies  for  him  last  night.  He  was  shot  up 
igain.  He  asked  me  not  to  say  anything 
jbout  it,  but  I  couldn't  understand  about  mak- 
ing up  the  sales  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
pome  around  and  tell  you  about  it.  The 
loney  is  all  there." 
This  time  he  didn't  "come  out  of  it"  for 
iree  days.  I  didn't  expect  him  to  return  to 
lis  job,  but  he  did.  I  told  him  there  was 
ibsolutely  no  use.  Again  he  made  all  kinds 
>f  promises,  but  I  told  him  he  was  wasting  his 
ireath.  His  folks  came  again  and  pleaded 
|[or  the  poor  boy,  and  he  was  with  them  and 
fturned  on  the  water  works,"  but  to  no  avail. 
They  said  he  had  an  offer  from  another 
irug  store  up  the  street,  but  they  would 
rather  he  would  work  for  me.  I  told  them, 
['By  all  means  let  him  take  the  job,"  but  I 
loticed  he  didn't.  He  is  now  making  good 
)n  a  farm,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 

One  clerk  fooled  me  decidedly.  His  folks 
wanted  me  to  give  him  a  try-out,  and  as  I 
'was  short  of  help  at  the  time  I  put  him  on. 
He  had  had  two  or  three  years'  experience 
and  knew  the  business  well — that  is,  the 
theory  end  of  it — as  he  was  a  graduate  of  a 
college  and  also  had  just  finished  a  course  in 
a  pharmacy  school.  He  was  a  good  stock- 
keeper,  kept  things  up  in  good  shape,  was 
always  cleaning  up,  and  punctual  and  ener- 
getic to  a  fault. 

There  was  one  trouble  with  him,  though. 
He  always  met  a  customer  with  a  grin  on  his 
face,  and  his  attempts  to  be  pleasant  were 
really  pathetic.  He  tried  so  hard  to  be  nice 
to  everybody  and  to  make  a  good  impression 
that  he  overdid  it.  Everybody  got  to  calling 
him  "grinny,"  and  he  didn't  take  at  all.  I 
kept  him  three  or  four  months,  but  had  to  let 
him  go.  He  got  a  job  in  another  town  and 
took  the  State  examination  and  passed  with  a 
high  grade. 

He  is  now  manager  of  the  largest  drug 
store  in  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  I  was 
certainly  fooled  in  him. 

Then  I  had  another  clerk  who  was  with  me 
nearly  four  years  and  was  a  good  one  too,  but 
developed  a  fondness  for  the  "spts.  vini  rect.," 


and  I  had  to  let  him  go.     He  simply  got  so 
he  could  not  leave  alcohol  alone. 

I  don't  believe  that  I  am  hard  to  work  for. 
In  fact,  I  think  I  am  too  easy,  but  it  does 
seem  to  be  a  hard  job  to  get  a  satisfactory 
clerk.  H  you  get  a  really  good  one,  one  you 
want  to  keep,  he  gets  an  offer  somewhere  that 
you  can't  meet.  There  are  so  many  that  start 
out  fine  but  soon  fizzle  out. 

An  Old  Pill-roller. 


SOME  VIEWS  ON  THE  GRADUATION 
PREREQUISITE. 

To  the  Editors : 

There  are  reasons  for  not  making  a  college 
course  a  prerequisite.  Comparing  pharmacy 
with  the  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  pro- 
fessions, there  is  a  real  need  at  least  among 
medical  students  for  a  college  course.  They 
must  learn  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
A  similar  rule  applies  to  the  dentist  and  veteri- 
narian also.  But  the  pharmacist  need  not 
know  all  about  the  human  system  to  be  able 
to  compound  and  dispense  medicines  accurate- 
ly. We  druggists  know  well  that  the  only 
way  one  can  learn  pharmacy  is  to  get  right 
down  and  dig  it  out  himself.  A  man  might 
stay  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  until  his  hair  is 
white,  but  without  active  practice  he  can  never 
master  the  work.  The  average  drug  store  has 
nearly  all  the  facilities  one  needs  with  which 
to  study  pharmacy,  and  with  a  little  added 
expense  one  can  equip  himself  well  enough  to 
carry  on  any  experiments  he  may  desire.  And 
this  work,  coupled  with  the  drug  experience, 
affords  in  my  estimation  a  better  training  than 
the  college  where  one  gets  theory  only. 
Neither  the  doctor,  dentist  nor  veterinarian 
can  accomplish  so  much  in  an  office. 

As  to  the  efficiency  that  may  be  attained 
without  a  college  course,  we  need  not  say 
much  about  that.  It  has  been  well  demon- 
strated, too  often  to  be  doubted,  that  a  pre- 
requisite requirement  is  not  entirely  necessary. 
I  personally  know  a  few  men  who  never  at- 
tended a  college,  but  have  held  positions  be- 
hind the  prescription  cases  of  some  of  the  best 
drug  stores  in  the  United  States. 

Again  there  are  many  boys  who  enter  the 
drug  stores  and  make  excellent  druggists,  who 
would  be  barred  from  the  profession  if  they 
had  to  go  through  college,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  not  the  necessary  funds.     A  gradu- 
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ation  prerequisite  would  exclude  from  the 
profession  many  of  our  best  pharmacists.  So 
I  say  give  everybody  a  chance.  True,  a  col- 
lege course  is  beneficial  and  makes  the  road 
easier.  I  admit  that  one  can  never  learn  too 
much  about  the  profession.  But  a  young  man 
with  ambition  can  acquire  the  necessary  train- 
ing outside  of  a  college  of  pharmacy. 

We  have  our  State  board,  which  can  make 
the  examination  sufficiently  rigid  so  that  those 
who  pass  it  must  be  competent.  And  so  long 
as  one  is  able  to  do  the  work  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  he  obtained  his  training 
in  a  college  or  a  store?  It  is  all  up  to  the 
individual.  A  prerequisite  requirement  will 
exclude  many  boys  from  the  profession,  and, 
secondly,  in  view  of  our  State  boards,  which 
are  competent,  such  a  law  is  unnecessary. 

Eastman,  Georoja.  B.  I.  BrANTLEY. 


HE  DOES  BELIEVE  IN  FIVE-CENT  SALES— 
A  LITTLE  ARGUMENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  your  August  issue,  among  the  "Letters," 
I  noticed  an  article  entitled  ''Doesn't  Believe 
in  5-cent- Sales." 

Without  giving  offense  to  the  writer,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  even  though  he  did  not  sign 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  he  resides  I 
would  have  known  he  hailed  from  one  of  the 
larger  cities — that  is,  one  over  30,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Just  such  ideas  as  he  expresses  tend  to  make 
the  public  look  upon  the  pharmacist  as  an 
independent,  fast-money-making  individual. 
Every  other  business — mind  you,  business,  not 
profession — deals  out  5  cents'  worth  of  ma- 
terial if  wanted. 

During  my  short  experience  of  sixteen 
years  in  pharmacy,  in  a  city  of  25,000,  I  have 
found  that  5-cent  sales  are  money-makers 
indirectly.  Treat  a  5-cent  customer  right  and 
you  get  the  25-cent,  50-cent,  and  dollar  sales 
when  he  wants  them. 

Give  a  customer  wishing  5  cents'  worth  of 
anything,  just  -5  cents'  worth  and  no  more, 
and  the  next  time  he  will  buy  a  larger  quan- 
tity. I  can  name  a  number  of  grocers  and 
men  in  other  lines  of  business  who  have  made 
good  dealing  out  and  cheerfully  filling  5-cent 
orders.  I  don't  mean  to  encourage  5-cent 
sales,  but  I  treat  the  buyers  right  and  sell  5 
cents'   worth  when  asked   for  it.     That   sen- 


tence of  Junius  Pestle,  "Cut  out  5-cent  sales," 
rings  false. 

The  pharmacy  proprietor,  not  always  the 
clerk,  looks  with  disdain  on  5-cent  sales.  No 
one  realizes  more  than  the  clerk  the  hard  task 
of  selling  a  $9.00  a  dozen  patent,  wrapping  it, 
and  delivering  it,  all  with  a  pleasant  face,  to 
a  customer  for  77  or  78  cents,  leaving  a  profit 
of  2  or  3  cents.  Drill  your  clerk  (take  it 
from  a  clerk  like  myself)  to  treat  all  custom- 
ers properly,  5-cent  ones  preferred. 

Mr.  Junius  Pestle,  let  me  suggest  that  you 
try  a  5-cent  window^  trim  some  time.  My 
boss  looked  upon  it  as  all  wrong.  One  day, 
while  he  was  away,  I  filled  our  windows  with 
articles  selling  for  5  cents — no  more.  Among 
them  were  toothpicks,  ink,  court  plaster,  vase- 
lin,  mucilage,  soaps,  ripans,  nursing  bottles, 
paper  drinking  cups,  a  job  lot  of  talcum,  and 
toilet  paper — one  or  two  of  each.  You  could 
find  many  similar  odds  and  ends  in  your  store. 
Each  group  had  a  5-cent  tag  on  it.  In  the 
center  of  the  window  I  placed  a  large  card: 
"Any  Article  5  cents." 

The  display  brought  many  new  customers. 
One  said,  "Well,  I  never  knew  you  carried 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Soap.  I'll  take  three  cakes." 
Another  said,  "A  bottle  of  ink.  please."  At 
this  point  the  good,  pleasant  clerk  steps  up  and 
with  tact  and  a  smile  suggests  a  tour  of  the 
stationery  counter,  showing  the  excellent  line 
of  paper,  pens,  pads,  etc. 

Just  try  it  and  see! 

Like  any  window  trim,  such  a  display 
doesn't  always  sell  goods  on  the  spot,  but 
suggests  sales  that  materialize  later  on.  Many 
of  our  Avindow  trims  have  attracted  people 
who  did  not  purchase  at  that  moment,  but 
later.  Send  50  people  to  our  store  for  some- 
thing worth  five  cents,  and  I  am  certainly  a 
poor  salesman  if  I  don't  sell  5  or  10  cents' 
worth  more  to  25  out  of  the  50. 

If  a  customer  asks  for  some  Epsom  salts, 
or  Castile  soap,  Mr.  Clerk  ought  to,  I  agree, 
say  "Ten  cents'  worth?"  or  "A  ten-cent  cake?" 
But  if  a  person  wants  5  cents'  worth,  give  it 
to  him.  Try  it.  But  do  it  pleasantly,  not  as 
though  you  were  doing  one  a  favor.  You 
will  find  that  most  clerks,  experienced  clerks, 
will  do  that;  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  pro- 
prietors, some  of  the  get-rich-quick  kind,  hate 
to  make  5-cent  sales,  and  they  certainly  show 
it,  too! 

I  hope  that  pharmacists  will  wake  up  to  the 
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let  that  5-cent  sales — that  is,  all  small  sales — 
Jade  right,  will  or  do  invite  larger  sales,  and 
It  more  good-will,   and   in   the   end   profit, 
Tbmes    from    them    than    from    some    of    the 
larger  sales.  "The  Clerk/' 


^HAT  IS  YOUR  METHOD  OF   DISPENSING 
PRESCRIPTIONS? 

the  Editors : 

:Will  you  not  have  readers  of  the  Bulletin 
Pharmacy  submit  sets  of  rules  such  as 
govern  the  filling  of  prescriptions  in  their 
stores?  Routine  and  system  are  essential  in 
the  prescription  room.  A  few  sets  of  rules 
actually  in  operation  would  be  of  greater  as- 
sistance than  years  of  experimentation  and 
resultant  changes.  Incidentally  let  me  ask : 
When  is  the  best  time  to  write  the  prescrip- 
tion label — before  filling  the  order  or  after- 
wards ? 

In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  what  I 
mean,  I  am  submitting  herewith  a  set  of  rules 
suggested  by  a  druggist  of  many  years  of 
successful  experience: 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  COMPOUNDING  OF 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 

1st.    Read  the  prescription  carefully. 

2d.  Write  the  label  or  labels  therefor,  affixing 
date  to  same. 

3d.  Select  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  pre- 
scription, together  with  container. 

4th.     Compound  and  finish  off, 

5th  Call  back  prescription  from  memory  to  some 
qualified  person  in  attendance,  who  will  verify  same, 
affixing  his  initial  or  number  thereto. 

6th.  All  active  poisons  must  be  verified  as  to  kind 
and  quantity  by  a  second  person  in  attendance. 

Now  I  wish  you  w^ould  please  ask  your 
readers  to  submit  rules  of  this  kind  which 
they  have  developed  out  of  their  experience, 
and  which  they  have  found  to  be  useful  in  the 
prescription  room.  Hoping  to  get  something 
good  from  this  stirring  up,  and  wishing  the 
Bulletin  every  success,  which  it  so  richly 
deserves,  I  remain,  W.  C.  M.  Scott, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Mr.  Scott's  suggestion  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  certainly  trust  that  our  readers  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  and  send  us  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  on  the  subject.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft !  The  more  responses 
we  get,  the  better  we  shall  be  satisfied.] 


DEALING  WITH  THE  DISPENSING  DOCTOR. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  notice  that  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
lately  in  the  columns  of  the  pharmaceutical 
journals  concerning  dispensing  by  physicians 
and  prescribing  by  pharmacists. 

The  custom  of  dispensing  by  physicians  has 
prevailed  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  so 
many  years  that  most  druggists  have  come  to 
accept  it  as  an  unalterable  condition ;  but  I 
have  found  that  I  could  alter  the  condition  to 
a  great  extent.  My  plan  has  been  to  not  fight 
the  physicians,  but  to  try  to  convince  them 
that  it  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  physi- 
cian, patient,  and  druggist  that  they  dispense 
as  little  as  possible,  and  have  their  prescrip- 
tions filled  at  the  drug  store  whenever  it  is 
practicable. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  a  physician  to  send 
his  patients  twenty  miles  to  a  drug  store  to 
have  a  prescription  filled  for  calomel  powders ; 
but  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  prescriptions 
for  such  things  as  suppositories,  emulsions, 
etc.,  brought  to  me  by  patients  who  live  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away.  One  of  my  physician 
friends  uses  his  medicine  case  for  emergencies 
only.  He  gives  a  patient  something  from 
his  case  to  do  until  the  patient  can  send  to  the 
drug  store  and  have  a  prescription  filled. 

A  patient  once  asked  this  physician  why  he 
did  not  dispense  his  own  medicines  himself. 
He  rather  tersely  replied  that  when  he  dis- 
pensed his  own  medicines  he  gave  the  patient 
what  he  had;  when  he  wrote  a  prescription 
he  gave  the  patient  what  the  patient  needed. 

I  once  bought  out  the  stock  of  a  dispensing 
physician,  and  had  to  throw  aw^ay  more  than 
half  of  his  stock  as  it  was  no  good.  Poor 
man !  He  had  no  idea  why  he  did  not  get  the 
results  which  he  expected  from  his  medicines ! 

So  I  say  that  if  a  physician  can  be  so  blind 
to  his  own  interests  as  to  dispense  worthless 
preparations,  why  let  him  dispense  them! 

B.  O.  Berry. 

Saint  Matthews,  South  Carolina. 


TWO    MORE    LETTERS    ON    DISCOUNTING 
BILLS. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  take  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts 
that  are  offered. 

Figuring  the  discounts  on  various  lines,  we 
find  that  they  average  one  per  cent. 
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The  discount  on  drugs,  patents,  etc.,  is  one 
per  cent  thirty  days.  On  sundries  we  are 
allowed  one  to  five  per  cent,  but  as  the  time 
is  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  the 
discount  averages  one  per  cent.  Or  one  per 
cent  ten  days  or  thirty  days  net  means  twelve 
per  cent  per  year.  This  only  goes  to  show 
that  it  pays  one  to  avail  himself  of  all  cash 
discounts  even  if  he  must  borrow  the  money 
to  do  it. 

I  have  figured  up  our  cash  discounts  for 
1910,  and  they  were  ninety  dollars  at  an  av- 
erage of  one  per  cent.  There  were  a  few  bills 
we  did  not  discount,  but  very  few.  We  dis- 
counted all  our  drug  and  sundry  bills.  The 
discounts  paid  three-fourths  of  our  freight 
and  drayage,  and  were  we  nearer  the  whole- 
sale markets  would  pay  them  all. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  discounting  of 
bills.  It  not  only  pays  financially  but  in  other 
ways.  It  is  one  of  the  best  "references"  one 
can  have  when  opening  an  account  with  a  firm 
to  whom  he  is  a  stranger.  For  example,  I 
get  an  invoice  dated  February  1  of  fifty  dol- 
lars "1  per  cent  ten  days  or  thirty  days  net." 
I  pay  February  10  and  add  50  cents  to  my 
profits.  If  on  the  other  hand  I  had  paid  the 
bill  on  March  1  it  would  have  cost  me  50 
cents  for  the  use  of  that  money  twenty  days. 
Pretty  big  interest!  And  I  dare  say  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  money  has  laid  in  the  safe 
or  the  bank.  And  I  think  further  that  taking 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  is  more  of  a  care- 
less habit  than  good  business.  Perhaps  it  was 
easier  for  me  because  I  got  the  cash  discount 
habit  from  the  start.  The  twelve  per  cent  per 
year  appealed  to  me.  C.  A.  Bugbee. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


To  the  Editors : 

We  discount  all  bills.  Thus  we  save  from 
3^  to  5  per  cent. 

Our  capital  is  $26,000,  and  we  pay  one  or 
two  per  cent  dividend  with  what  we  save  in 
discounts.  Druggists  are  certainly  justified  in 
borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  all  discounts.  We  probably 
save  in  actual  cash  $500  or  $600  a  year. 

Detroit,  Mich.  F.    W.    R.    PerRY. 


INGENIOUS  SPELLING! 

To  the   Editors: 

The  accompanying  note  was  sent  to  a  drug 
store  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  may  be  interest- 


.^ic^  0U6  JuJ^ 


ing  enough  to  use  in  the  Bulletin.  It  isn't 
very  diffiicult  to  make  out,  but  it  struck  me  as 
being  amusing.  W.  H.  McKibben. 


RED  INK  FOR  EXTERNAL  PREPARATIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  little  suggestion  for  readers  of 
the  Bulletin.  I  always  use  red  ink  for 
writing  labels  to  be  used  on  external  prepara- 
tions. Some  druggists  have  their  labels  printed 
in  red  for  external  preparations,  but  this 
means  duplication  and  expense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  writing  of  the  labels  in  red  ink 
serves  the  same  purpose. 

Eastman.   Ga.  B.  I.  Brantley. 


To  the  Editors : 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  add  my  praise  for 
the  best  up-to-date  drug  journal  that  I  receive, 
which  is  due  in  part  to  its  progressive  ideas 
and  its  systematic  classification  of  subjects. 

Youngstown,   Ohio.  JaMES  L.  AnliS. 

*  *      * 
To  the  Editors : 

Since  my  graduation  day  in  1903  I  have 
never  been  without  your  journal,  and  consider 
it  "the  real  thing."  It's  "breezy,"  carries  the 
real  "dope,"  and  prevents  one  from  getting 
"rusty"  north  of  53°  or  south. 

Fairbanks,   Alaska.  W.   MOLTZEN. 

*  *      * 
To  the  Editors : 

The  Bulletin  is,  I  think,  the  best  pharma- 
ceutical journal  published,  and  I  always  look 
forward  to  its  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  with  interest.         W.  R.  Borneman. 

Mahanoy  City,   Pa. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Pushing  Shaving  Supplies. — 

It  seems  that  the  barbers  in  New  Ulm,  Minn., 
raised  the  price  of  a  shave  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents. 
The  high  cost  of  living  no  doubt  accounted  for  this 
move,  but  nevertheless  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  tonsorial 
service  meant  business  for  the  drug  store.     Eugene  A. 


Price  of  Shaving  Reduced 

Why  pay  15c.  for  a  »have  when  by 
owning  one  of  our  new  up-to-date 
S  *ety  Razors  you  can  shave  your- 
self   for    a    PENNY    or    even    less. 

Besides  the  saving  of  money  you  also  will  be  able  to  Save  Time, 
as  then  there  will  be  no  more  long  waiting  for"N-E-X-T" 

When  you  own  a  Safety  you  can  shave  yourself 
when  YOU  feel  like  it ;  be  it  early  morn  or  late 
at  night— It's  all  the  same  to  Mr.  Safety — He  don't 
care  when  or  how  often  you  use  him — He  will 
always  be  ready  at  your  every  call,  willing  to 
give  you  the  cleanest,  most  sanitary  shave  that 
your  face   ever   enjoyed. 

We  handle  all  the  standard  makes  of  Safety  Razors. 

Durham  Duplex  Leslie  Gillette 

Auto  Strop  Ever  Ready  Etc. 

Prices  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  each. 

We  will  be  willing  to  let  you  have  one  on  Trial  just  to  show  you 

what  comfort  there  is  in  shaving  yourself. 

Also  all  necessities  used  in  shaving. 

The  best  of  everything  to  be  found  at 

Eugene  A.  Pfefferle's 

Reliable  Drug  Store. 


Pfefferle  was  not  slow  to  see  the  chance.  He  at  once 
came  out  in  the  New  Ulm  Review,  a  local  paper,  with 
an  eighth  page  ad.,  surrounded  by  a  heavy  black  bor- 
der, announcing  a  full  line  of  shaving  supplies.  That 
this  bit  of  opportune  advertising  brought  business  to 
Pfefferle's  Pharmacy  goes  without  saying. 

Teddy  in  the  Window. — 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  rather 
unusual    window    display    arranged    by    E.    H.    Smith, 


beneath  the  white  ivories  rests  a  sign,  "Delighted  with 
Euthymol  Tooth  Paste."  The  whole  idea  is  simple 
but  exceedingly  unique,  and  must  have  attracted  at- 
tention to  the  tooth-paste  on  display. 

Two  Artistic  Calendars. — 

Alf  J.  Shilling,  36th  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, gives  no  little  thought  to  his  advertising.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Shilling  is  in  the  habit  of  sending 
out  monthly  celandars  to  his  customers.  Two  of  them 
are  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
originals   were  '4^    inches   long   and    10   inches    wide. 


Unfortunately  the  color  effects  are  lost  in  the  en- 
graving, but  the  illustration  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
artistic  nature  of  the  calendars.  The  paper  was  a 
white  cardboard  stock,  the  lettering  being  done  in  red 
and  green. 

A  Post-card  Envelope. — 

Port-cards  are  commonly  sold  in  envelopes,  the  idea 
being  to  keep  them  clean.  Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  of 
Keokuk,    la.,    use   an   envelope    6J^    by   3^    inches    in 


ARE  YOU  PARTICUUR  ABOUT  YOUR 
TALCUM  POWDER? 

You  can  afford  to  be  if  you  buy  talcum  powder  and  toilet  goods 
here.  We  have  every  kind  of  talcum  powder  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing, and  our  stock  is  always  fresh,  as  we  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturers  and  our  large  daily  sales  make  "  getting  stale 
impossible  on  our  shelves.  We  guarantee  everything  you  buy 
here  to  be  perfect,  and  if  you  don't  find  it  so  we  will  gladly  refund 
your  money.  Our  large  stock  affords  you  the  pleasure  of  buying 
just  what  you  want  and  not  being  asked  to  take  something  you 
do  not  care  for. 

WILKIIVSOIN    «»    CO. 
KEOKUK'S  BIGGEST,  BUSIEST.  AND  BEST  DRUG  STORE 

422  MAIN  STREET 


1932  W.  Superior  Street,  Duluth,  Minn.  Standing  out 
conspicuously  in  the  middle  of  the  window  appear  a 
pair  of  glasses  over  a  set  of  shiny  white  teeth.    Just 


dimensions.  The  paper  is  of  a  comparatively  thin, 
light  yellow  stock,  and  bears  their  ad.  We  are  repro- 
ducing one  of  the  envelopes  which  carries  a  talcum 
powder    announcement. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L,.  Scovii<i,E. 


Show-case  Items. — 

Sodium  naphthenate  is  said  to  increase  the  deter- 
gent and  lathering  power  of  hard  soaps,  and  also  to 
be  strongly  disinfectant. 

Petroleum  oil  is  found  in  22  States.  Pennsylvania 
leads  with  2000  square  miles  of  oil-bearing  land.  In- 
diana has  1000  square  miles,  and  California  850.  Idaho 
comes  last  with  only  10  square  miles. 

Professor  Zsigmondy  says  that  fish  bladder  is 
superior  to  parchment  or  to  collodion  as  a  dialyzing 
medium. 

Dr.  McCollum,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  says 
that  the  taste  or  flavor  of  a  diet  is  found  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  its  digestibility;  a  tasteless  diet 
which  contains  all  necessary  nutrients  being  practically 
worthless  for  maintaining  health  and  vigor. 

A  German  chemist  says  that  acacia  which  has  been 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  filtered  solution  dissolves 
very  quickly  in  water  and  produces  a  clear  and  perma- 
nent mucilage. 

The  active  principle  of  insect  powder  is  pyrethron, 
an  ester  of  pyrethrol.  It  is  highly  poisonous  to  in- 
sects and  fish,  but  not  to  higher  animals. 

Corn-stalks  are  a  profitable  source  of  sugar  in 
Europe.  They  contain  from  1.5  to  10  per  cent  of 
sucrose,  and  the  sugar  can  be  obtained  in  pure  form. 

"Anise  bark  oil"  is  distilled  from  the  bark  of  the 
avocado  pear.  It  has  an  odor  and  flavor  resembling 
that  of  anise. 

China  and  Japan  have  cultivated  and  used  soy  beans 
for  centuries,  but  until  within  two  years  the  rest  of  the 
world  regarded  them  as  a  curiosity.  Now  it  is  exported 
in  large  amounts  and  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  solubility  of  solids  in  water  is  increased  by 
pressure,  but  the  increase  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no 
importance  except  for  most  exact  work. 

A  perfect  solution  of  starch  gives  a  violet  wine 
color  with  iodine,  a  pseudo-solution  gives  the  charac- 
teristic blue,  and  the  insoluble  particles  a  bluish-violet. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  peel  of  red  radishes  is 
said  to  yield  an  indicator  for  acids  and  alkalies  more 
sensitive  than  phenolphthalein. 

House  flies  have  been  fed  on  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  strychnine,  and  the  strychnine  had  no  effect  on 
them. 

Faded  writings,  if  made  with  iron  ink,  may  be 
restored  by  brushing  with  either  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid,  or  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

Crystals  of  sodium  nitrate  are  obtained  pure  enough 
to  be  used  in  optical  instruments  in  place  of  Iceland 
spar. 

Yeast  is  stated  to  be  a  good  food — when  deprived 
of  its  bitterness.  It  contains  48  per  cent  of  digestible 
protein,  and  75  per  cent  of  its  energy  is  utilized.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  of  foods  and  one  of 
the  richest  in  protein. 

The  largest  vessel  yet  made  of  silica  is  a  50-liter 
jar,   2l4   feet  high  and  12  inches  in  diameter.     Silica 


is   very  difficult  to  work,   but  it   is   much   superior  to 
glass  for  chemical  operations. 

Preserved  Gentian. — 

Preparations  are  made  in  Europe  of  fresh  gentian 
root  by  dialyzing  two  to  three  weeks  in  60-per  cent 
alcohol.  The  fresh  root  contains  more  gentiopicrin 
than  the  dry,  it  being  changed  during  the  drying  by 
action  of  the  ferments  in  the  root.  And  E.  Bour- 
quelot  says  that  by  extracting  fresh  gentian,  kola, 
aconite,  digitalis,  etc.,  with  hot  alcohol,  not  only  is  a 
larger  yield  of  active  principles  obtained,  but  a  purer 
and  more  permanent  extract  is  secured. 


BOOKS 


Schimpf's   Essentials  of  Volumetric  Analysis. 

The  favor  with  which  the  first  edition  of  this  book' 
was  received  has  encouraged  the  author,  Henry  W. 
Schimpf,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry in  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  to  revise 
and  enlarge  it.  The  volumetric  methods  are  arranged 
in  a  systematic  manner  comprising  alkalimetry,  acid- 
imetry,  precipitation,  anaylsis  involving  the  use  of 
silver  nitrate,  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate.  Oxidation  methods  are  given  involving  the 
use  of  permanganate,  dichromate  and  iodine.  There 
are  reduction  methods  also  in  which  the  analyst  em- 
ploys sodium  thiosulphate,  arsenous  acid  and  stannous 
chloride.  In  addition  are  given  concise  descriptions 
of  methods  for  assaying  alkaloidal  drugs,  phenol,  oils, 
sugars,  formaldehyde  and  alcoholic  liquids  together 
with  a  few  simple  gasometric  analyses  such  as  the 
pharmacist  may  find  useful.  The  book  contains  360 
pages  and  costs  $1.50  in  cloth.  The  publishers  are 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 


A  College  Class  Book. 

The  college  class  book  gotten  out  by  the  class  of 
1911  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  is  about 
the  cleverest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  most  unique  and  interesting  feature  is  a  collection 
of  portraits  and  personal  sketches  of  the  members  of 
the  class  themselves.  The  brief  descriptions  given  of 
each  student  are  full  of  humor  and  would  do  credit 
to  Life.  For  the  rest,  the  book  contains  interesting 
articles  on  the  diflferent  departments  of  college  work, 
the  various  fraternities,  college  clubs,  athletics  and 
the  like.  We  are  pleased  to  note  incidentally  that  the 
cartoon  of  Professor  Remington  which  appeared  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  a  year  ago  has  been  re- 
produced in  the  volume.  The  editors  of  the  book 
were  H.  L.  Lemen,  J.  C.  Winter,  and  Elias  Shaker. 
The  business  manager  was  Charles  Muthig,  who  was 
assisted  by  A.  F.  Greaves  and  F.  O.  Patton.  The 
book  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  glazed  paper 
and  is  beautifully  bound  in  flexible  leather.  The  title 
is   "The   Graduate." 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  folloiving  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  folloiving:  (j)  inquirers  fnust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  tnust  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Talcum  Powders. 

K.  J.   wants   several   formulas   for  talcum  powders. 

Talc  when  used  as  a  toilet  powder  should  be  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  division.  Antiseptics  are  sometimes 
added  in  small  proportion.  For  general  use  the  talcum 
alone  is  the  best.  As  a  perfume,  rose  oil  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  on  account  of  its  cost,  rose  geranium  oil 
is  probably  more  frequently  used,  A  satisfactory 
proportion  is  ^  drachm  of  the  oil  to  a  pound  of  the 
powder.  In  order  that  the  perfume  may  be  thoroughly 
disseminated  throughout  the  powder,  the  oil  should 
be  triturated  first  with  a  small  portion  of  it;  this 
should  then  be  further  triturated  with  a  larger  por- 
tion, and  if  the  quantity  operated  on  be  large,  the 
final  mixture  may  be  efifected  by  sifting.  Many  odors 
besides  that  of  rose  would  be  suitable  for  a  toilet 
powder.  Ylang-ylang  would  doubtless  prove  very  at- 
tractive, but  expensive. 

The  following  formulas  may  prove  useful  : 

BORATED    TALCUM    POWDER. 

(1)  Talcum 14  ounces  av. 

Boric  acid 2  ounces  av. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 2  fluidrachms. 

The  talc  and  boric  acid  should  be  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible powder  and  should  be  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve. 

VIOLET    TALC. 

(2)  Powdered  talc 14  ounces. 

Powdered  orris  root 2  ounces. 

Extract  of  cassia yi   ounce. 

Extract  of  jasmine 14  ounce. 

ROSE   TALC. 

(3)  Powdered  talc 5  pounds. 

Oil  of  rose y^   drachm. 

Extract  of  jasmine 4  ounces. 

BORATED    APPLE    BLOSSOM. 

(4)  Powdered  talc 22  pounds. 

Magnesium  carbonate 2  J4  pounds. 

Powdered  boric  acid 1  pound. 

Mix. 

Carnation  pink  blossom   (Schimmel's)..2  ounces. 
Extract  of  trefle 2  drachms. 

To  12  drachms  of  this  mixture  add: 

Neroli  1  drachm. 

Vanillin   ^   drachm. 

Alcohol  to 3  ounces. 

Sufficient  for  25  pounds. 


A  Case  of  Hog  Poisoning. 
B.  and  E.  submit  a  communication  of  a  very  un- 
usual character:  "One  of  our  customers,"  they  write, 
"mixed  up  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  wood 
ashes,  sulphur,  salt  and  air-slaked  lime  and  fed  the 
mixture  in  a  dry  state  to  his  hogs,  allowing  them  to 
eat  as  much  as  they  liked.  In  a  few  minutes  sixty 
head  were  dead.    Can  you  give  any  reason   for  this? 


Even  the  hair  on  the  swine  would  scrape  off  easily 
after  they  had  been  lying  only  about  an  hour.  It  was 
noticed  that  when  the  living  pigs  climbed  over  the 
carcases  to  get  at  the  trough  to  feed,  their  feet 
scraped  the  hair  off  the  dead  animals." 

A  stockman  informs  us  that  he  has  fed  a  mixture 
of  wood  ashes,  salt  and  charcoal  to  his  pigs,  allowing 
them  to  eat  all  they  wanted,  without  any  bad  results. 
But  the  mixture  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
we  regard  as  extremely  deleterious,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sulphur  and  lime.  These  two  substances 
enter  into  some  sheep  dips,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
when  the  animals  swallow  the  lime  and  sulphur  solu- 
tion they  not  infrequently  die. 

Why  the  hair  should  fall  out  is  a  little  bit  hard 
to  explain.  Locally  the  alkaline  sulphides  are  used  as 
depilatories,  and  it  may  be  that  a  combination  of  lime 
and  sulphur  taken  internally  in  large  amounts  exerts 
a  similar  effect.     That,  however,  is  pure  conjecture. 


Rust  Stains  on  Fabrics. 
J.  S.  wants  a  formula  for  removing  iron  rust  from 
linen.      The    following   preparations    are    suggested   in 
the  literature : 

1.  By  adding  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  to  1 
part  of  oxalic  acid,  ground  fine,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
bottle,  you  will  find,  by  applying  a  little  of  the  powder 
to  rust  stains  while  the  article  is  wet,  that  the  result 
is  satisfactory.  Wash  out  the  stain  in  clear  warm 
water  to  prevent  injury  to  the  goods. 

2.  Dissolve  potassium  bioxalate,  200  parts,  in  dis- 
tilled water.  8800  parts ;  add  glycerin,  1000  parts,  and 
filter.  Moisten  the  rust  or  ink  spots  with  this  solu- 
tion ;  let  the  linen,  etc.,  lie  for  three  hours,  rubbing 
the  moistened  spots  frequently,  and  then  wash  out 
well  with  water. 

3.  Soak  the  stains  in  a  solution  of  tin  chloride,  and 
rinse  immediately  with  much  water.  The  tin  salt  is 
much  more  reliable  in  removing  iron  rust  and  quicker 
in  its  action  than  oxalic  acid,  unless  the  stains  are 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  latter,  contained  in  a  tin 
spoon,  when  the  stains  disappear  in  a  short  time. 

4.  Iron  rust  may  be  removed  by  salt  mixed  with  a 
little  lemon   juice. 

Preserving  Fruit  Juice. 

G.  G.  S.  asks :  "What  is  the  most  harmless  and 
surest  preservative  that  can  be  used  equally  in  preserv- 
ing unfermented  grape  juice,  pear  juice  and  wine? 
Kindly  give  the  quantity  of  preservative  to  be  used 
in  10-gallon  lots  of  juice." 

Unfermented  grape  juice  if  properly  sealed  and 
sterilized  will  keep  without  any  preservative.  There  is 
a  precipitate  of  crude  cream  of  tartar  which  leads 
some  to  age  the  product  two  years  before  using.  In- 
stead of  the  muddy  purple  color  of  the  comparatively 
fresh  product,  after  aging  the  fluid  is  clear.  If  fer- 
mentation has  already  set  in,  add  salicylic  acid  1/700 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  last  is  contrary  to  the  law 
in  many  States,  and  can  be  used  only  in  preparing 
grape  juice  for  home  consumption.  Wine  should  re- 
quire no  preservative  as  the  alcohol  present  will  in- 
hibit the  growth  of  germs.  But  cheap  wines  deficient 
in  alcohol   may  require   a  preservative.     As    for  pear 
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juice,  if  it  tends  to  ferment  add  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  sodium  benzoate.  Ten  gallons  of  juice  would 
require  1%  ounces  of  the  sodium  benzoate. 


Painting  Heaters  or  Radiators. 

D.  D.  Co.  writes :  "A  customer  of  ours  having 
polished  and  painted  a  heater  times  too  numerous  to 
count,  and  not  being  able  to  use  anything  so  far  that 
the  heat  would  not  peel  off  the  first  time  a  fire  was 
made,  appealed  to  us  for  something.  We  suggested 
aluminum  enamel,  black  paint  that  plumbers  use  for 
painting  smokestacks,  and  several  other  things,  all  to 
no  avail.  So  we  in  turn  ask  you  for  a  formula  to 
make  the  polish  or  paint  stick,  or  to  suggest  something 
that  will  do,  if  you  possibly  can." 

The  querist's  trouble  lies  in  the  lack  of  proper  pre- 
liminary treatment.  One  must  first  cover  the  iron 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  iron  filler.  The  Tiki  brand 
made  by  the  Acme  White  Lead  Works  of  Detroit  is 
very  good.  Thin  the  iron  filler  with  turpentine  so 
that  it  may  be  spread  with  a  brush.  After  10  or  12 
hours,  when  the  filler  has  dried,  add  bronze  or  a 
paint  mixed  with  turpentine  only  (no  oil).  One  can 
use  a  prepared  aluminum  or  prepared  bronze.  This 
will  stick  every  time  in  spite  of  the  heat. 


Canning  Vegetables. 
C.  J.  H.  C. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  proprietary  canning  powder  which  you  mention. 
The  best  preservative  for  vegetables,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  sodium  benzoate  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  In  some  States,  however,  food 
products  so  preserved  could  not  be  sold  without  vio- 
lating laws.  If  they  are  properly  sterilized,  canned, 
and  sealed,  vegetables  should  require  no  preservative. 
Canners  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  pin-hole  in  the 
cans  and  then  subjecting  them  to  moist  heat  until 
steam  comes  out  of  the  perforations.  When  the  con- 
tainers have  acquired  that  degree  of  heat,  the  holes 
are  sealed  with  solder  and  sterilization  is  complete. 
But  in  the  home,  if  the  lid  is  screwed  down  imperfectly 
the  vacuum  created  upon  cooling  allows  air  to  enter 
by  atmospheric  pressure  from  without  and  germs  come 
along  with  it.  Hence  the  mold  sometimes  seen  on  the 
top  of  canned  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  subject  is 
interesting,  but  reasons  of  space  forbid  our  saying 
more  about  it. 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

E.  J.  G.  and  E.  D.  C. — Tattoo  marks  are  said  to  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  paste  of  salicylic  acid 
and  glycerin.  A  compress  is  applied  over  the  paste 
and  the  whole  secured  with  sticking  plaster.  After 
about  eight  days,  the  paste  is  taken  off,  the  dead  skin 
removed,  and  the  application  of  paste  repeated. 

Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in  chloro- 
form and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage,  are 
also  recommended. 

As  for  the  surgical  methods  involving  the  use  of 
strong  chemicals,  we  hesitate  to  publish  them.  If  the 
tattoo  marks  cannot  be  removed  by  such  simple  pro- 
cedures as  we  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sult a  doctor. 


Two  Soda  Formulas. 

P.  O.  M.  writes :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
chocolate  flip?  Can  you  tell  me,  too,  what  the  name 
of  the  following  drink  is?  The  formula  is  this: 
Take  one  ounce  of  the  desired  flavor  and  one  ounce 
of  No.  20  ladle  of  cream.  Thoroughly  mix  and  add 
carbonated  water  until  a  12-ounce  glass  is  filled." 

L.  W.  Hartz,  an  expert  soda  dispenser  in  Detroit, 
says  that  a  "chocolate  flip"  is  an  egg  chocolate  of  the 
following   formula : 

Chocolate  syrup   2  ounces. 

Milk  or  half  milk  and  cream 4  ounces. 

Ice. 

Egg   1 

Shake  and  strain.     Add  soda  water  to  make  10  ounces. 

There  is  no  name  for  the  drink  mentioned  in  the 
query.  But  if  you  take  any  flavor  and  parfait  it  with 
ice  cream— f.^.,  mix  it  with  enough  to  fill  a  5-ounce 
glass — you  call  it  a  parfait.  Add  about  5  ounces  of 
whipped  cream,  which  makes  it  10  ounces. 


Keeping  Crude  Drugs  Free  from  Insects. 

A.  T.— Charles  J.  Fuhrmann,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
says  that  he  keeps  his  crude  drugs  free  from  insects 
in  this  way:  He  puts  a  1-drachm  phial  of  chloroform 
in  each  crude  drug  container.  It  keeps  the  contents 
free  from  insects  and  requires  scarcely  any  attention. 
The  evaporation  through  a  loose  cork  keeps  the  insects 
away. 

Murphy  Williams,  of  Corsicana,  Texas,  has  had 
good  results  with  this  scheme:  Once  a  month  regu- 
larly he  pours  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  into  each 
container  of  crude  drugs.  This  procedure  is  inexpen- 
sive and  kills  the  insects  without  injuring  the  goods. 
Mr.  Williams  makes  a  note  on  his  calendar  and  does 
the  chloroforming  regularly  on  the  15th  of  each 
month. 

Yellow  Capping  Fluid. 

F.  G.  R. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
particular  capping  fluid  for  bottles  which  you  mention. 
But  the  following  formula  should  be  satisfactory: 

Dip  the  heads  of  bottles  suitably  corked,  and,  if 
desirable,  provided  with  a  tag  or  label  pasted  over  the 
cork,  into  a  fluid  prepared  with  these  ingredients. 

Colophonium  resin  20.0  parts. 

Ether    40-0  parts. 

Collodion    50.0  parts. 

Oil  soluble,  yellow suflScient. 

The  liquid  varnish  dries  rapidly  and  leaves  a  beau- 
tiful transparent  coating  if  made  without  the  dye. 
With  the  addition  of  the  dye,  a  yellow  color  should 
be  imparted  to  the  cap. 


A  Hair  Tonic. 
J.  W.  desires  to  know  what  product  is  called  for  in 
the  first  item  of  the  following  prescription: 

Cantharis    4  fluidrachms. 

Glycerin    1  fluidounce. 

Bay  rum  4  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water   2  fluidounces. 

Sig. :  Apply  to  the  scalp  at  night. 

The  tincture  of  cantharides  is  presumably  indicated. 
Hair  tonics  and  preparations  for  the  treatment  of 
alopecia  commonly  contain  this  ingredient. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


The  bad  blood  between  Mr. 

MORE  FAMILY  n    aa        i  j     .1  /-1  • 

QUARRELS.  Cjoddard    and   the    Chicago 

Wholesale  Drug  Co.  was  in 
evidence  again  at  the  Niagara  Falls  conven- 
tion of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  we  have  since 
then  been  treated  to  a  continuance  of  the 
quarrel  in  print.  Immediately  following  the 
convention,  an  article  appeared  in  The  Voice 
of  the  Retail  Druggist  bitterly  criticizing  "Zu- 
ber,  White  and  a  handful  of  the  Chicago  dele- 
gation to  Niagara"  for  endeavoring  to  "make 
a  great  fuss  because  the  A.  D.  S.  management 
ran  a  special  train  from  Chicago  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  members  desiring  to  attend 
the  A.  D,  S.  mid-year  meeting."  This  train 
was  necessary,  asserted  The  Voice,  in  order 
that  the  Chicago  A.  D.  S.  members  might  be 
brought  to  the  meeting  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion in  due  time. 


A  hot  reply  to  this  editorial  in  The  Voice 
was  immediately  printed  in  the  C.  R.  D.  A. 
News.  The  News  story  took  up  over  three 
pages  of  space,  and  was  chiefly  a  vigorous  as- 
sault upon  Mr.  Goddard  himself.  It  declared 
that  there  really  was  no  A.  D.  S.  meeting  at 
Niagara ;  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  lecture 
given  by  Elbert  Hubbard  under  the  auspices 
of  the  A.  D.  S. ;  that  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
a  special  train  to  Niagara  from  Chicago  Mr. 
Goddard  was  using  his  grievance  against  the 
Chicago  Wholesale  Drug  Co.  as  a  cloak  to 
attack  and  disrupt  the  C.  R.  D.  A.;  that  he 
wanted  the  Chicago  votes  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  his  real  motive  was  "to  elect 
a  president  and  executive  board  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  of  his  own  making." 

Since  this  counter-attack  in  the  C.  R.  D.  A, 
News  was  published,  A''.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  has 
added  a  little  fuel  to  the  flame  by  supporting 
the  C.  R.  D.  A.  in  its  defense  of  Mr,  Zuber. 
It  declares  that  the  reflections  cast  upon  Mr. 
Zuber  by  The  Voice  of  the  Retail  Druggist 
were  entirely  unwarranted,  and  that  he  has  the 
entire  respect  not  only  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  but 
also  of  the  official  family  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Later  yet  we  observe  that  President  Hoelzer 
of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  at  the  recent  quarterly 
meeting,  has  devoted  nearly  all  his  presiden- 
tial address  to  the  situation  and  has  handled 
Mr.  Goddard  and  the  A.  D.  S.  rather  roughly 
and  without  gloves. 

While  reporting  upon  these  matters  con- 
cerning the  A.  D.  S.,  we  are  reminded  inci- 
dentally that  early  last  month  another  article 
appeared  in  A^  A.  R.  D.  Notes  indicating  that 
from  150  to  300  employees  of  the  company 
were  out  on  a  strike.  W.  J.  Finn,  whom  the 
press  reports  had  called  the  "general  manager," 
was  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers 
and  to  have  resigned.  .W.  Burnett,  who  was 
called  the  "merchandise  manager,"  had  ap- 
parently quit  also.  This  trouble  has  doubtless 
been  settled  before  now,  although  we  have  seen 
no  later  reports  either  in  the  Notes  or  the 
newspapers. 
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The  developments  of  the  last 
D«.  WILEY  ON  TOP.  SIX  or  seveti  weeks  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Dr.  H. 
VV.  Wiley  has  been  helped  rather  than  hurt  by 
the  recent  Wiley-Rusby  entanglement.  Short- 
ly after  President  Taft  exonerated  Dr.  Wiley, 
Solicitor  George  P.  McCabe  resigned  from 
the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  It 
was  he  who  had  apparently  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  charges  against  Dr. 
Wiley,  and  since  the  President  dismissed  the 
charges,  there  was  nothing  manifestly  for 
McCabe  to  do  but  to  withdraw,  particularly 
since  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood 
between  the  two  men,  and  it  had  been  shown 
in  the  congressional  investigation  that  they 
could  not  work  together  harmoniously  and 
with  satisfactory  results  in  the  administration 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  man  selected  to  succeed  McCabe  on  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  was  Dr. 
Doolittle,  who  has  for  some  time  had  charge 
of  the  government  drug  laboratory  in  New 
York.  It  was  understood  that  Doolittle  was 
\Viley's  choice  and  that  the  two  men  would 
work  together. 

Dr.  Dunlap,  the  third  member  of  the  board, 
who  was  apparently  more  in  sympathy  with 
McCabe  than  with  Wiley,  has  left  Washing- 
ton on  a  leave  of  absence.  But  in  any  event, 
even  if  he  returns  to  his  work  on  the  board, 
he  will  now  be  in  the  minority.  Meanwhile, 
however.  Solicitor  McCabe,  although  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection, is  still  the  solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  vested 
with  the  power  under  a  special  law  of  decid- 
ing whether  a  given  case  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  shall  or  shall  not  be  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution.  To 
this  extent  it  would  appear  that  he  still  serves 
as  a  check  upon  Dr.  Wiley,  although  no  one 
seems  to  know  just  how  much  power  he  will 
continue  to  be  given  by  Secretary  Wilson. 
One  day  the  newspapers  report  that  the  secre- 
tary still  "has  every  confidence  in  the  solicitor, 
and  intends  by  all  means  to  retain  him  with 
authority  undiminished."  The  next  day  the 
story  is  that  McCabe  'will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  any  restraints  upon  Dr. 
Wiley,  and  that  from  now  on  Wiley  will  be 
''it."     So  there  you  are! 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  present 
settlement  of  the  interdepartmental  differences 


is  merely  temporary.  There  is  a  general  con- 
viction that  when  the  President  gets  back  to 
Washington,  and  particularly  after  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  has  rendered  its  report  in 
December,  some  improved  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  food  and  drugs  act  will  be  worked 
out — a  system,  of  course,  in  which  Dr.  Wiley 
will  retain  a  prominent  if  not  the  leading  part. 


WITH  THE 
JOBBERS. 


Much  of  value  and  import- 
ance developed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association  in  New  York  City 
during  October,  but  unfortunately  our  space 
prevents  us  from  going  very  much  into  detail. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  was 
that  caused  by  the  statement  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credits  and  Collections  that  there  were 
far  too  many  jobbing  salesmen  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  number  should  be  cut  down  by 
25  to  50  per  cent.  Everybody  was  agreed  that 
the  orders  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  that  they  were  being  parceled  out  among 
a  larger  and  ever  larger  number  of  travelers, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  have  much  faith  that 
there  was  an  effective  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion. A  committee,  however,  will  study  the 
problem  and  report  next  year. 

One  of  the  ablest  reports  was  that  submit- 
ted by  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  Among 
other  things  it  was  declared  that  both  the 
Mann  and  the  Foster  congressional  anti-nar- 
cotic bills  were  open  to  serious  objections,  and 
that  a  compromise  measure  should  be  drafted 
by  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  and  its  introduction  sought. 
It  was  voted  to  draft  such  a  bill.  The  posi- 
tion was  also  taken  in  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  so-called  "variation  clause"  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  was  of  great  import- 
ance, should  by  all  means  be  retained,  and 
that,  moreover,  there  ought  to  be  no  amend- 
ments to  the  food  and  drugs  act  until  there 
had  been  further  judicial  interpretations  to  in- 
dicate just  what  the  present  law  means.  A 
resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Proprietary  Goods  ex- 
pressed in  strong  terms  its  disapproval  of  the 
"prescription  proprietary."  It  also  took  an- 
other fall  out  of  the  cooperative  buying  move- 
ment, but  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
movement  had  not  progressed  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  if  anything  it  had  lost  ground. 
A  resolution  was  subsequently  adopted  calling 
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upon  manufacturers  not  to  furnish  their 
goods  to  cooperative  concerns,  the  argument 
being  that  the  manufacturer  must  look  to  the 
regular  jobber  for  his  main  support  and 
should  not  use  him  as  a  mere  convenience. 

Of  particular  interest  to  retailers  was  the 
presence  of  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington  at  the 
convention,  and  his  speech  on  progress  in 
pharmacopoeial  work.  Professor  Remington 
declared  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  tell  when 
the  next  U.  S.  P.  would  be  published  if  he 
knew  himself.  One  of  the  interesting  bits  of 
information  in  his  address  was  the  statement 
that  Dr.  Wiley  and  Dr.  Kebler,  now  that  some 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  result  of  the  recent  up- 
heaval, would  probably  be  able  to  resume  their 
pharmacopoeial  work. 

The  new  president  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A., 
Theodore  F.  Meyer,  is  made  the  subject  of 
mention  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  J.  E.  Toms  was  of  course  re- 
elected to  the  secretaryship,  and  Samuel  E. 
Strong  to  the  treasurership.  Charles  Gibson 
was  again  made  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  William  P.  Richey  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Proprietary  Goods.  Frank 
E.  Holliday  remains  the  "general  representa- 
tive" of  the  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Next  year's  meeting  will  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee during  October. 


OUR  GERMAN- 

AMERICAN 
CONFRERES. 


New  York  City  boasts  of  a 
pharmaceutical  association 
which,  despite  its  remark- 
able history,  has  perhaps  been  little  known  and 
appreciated  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 
We  refer  to  the  German  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety— the  Deutsche  Apotheker  Verein.  The 
Verein  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  on  the  evening  of  September  28, 
when  a  Fest-kommers  was  held,  and  as  well 
on  October  13,  when  there  was  a  banquet  and 
ball  attended  by  the  ladies.  A  historical  sketch 
of  the  society,  prepared  for  one  of  these  occa- 
sions by  Dr.  W.  C.  Alpers,  and  written  in  that 
eloquent  and  inspiring  vein  for  which  he  is 
well  known,  was  contributed  to  the  October 
issue  of  the  Druggists  Circular. 

From  this  sketch  we  learn  that  the  Verein 
is  the  oldest  pharmaceutical  society  in  the 
United  States.  It  even  antedates  the  vener- 
able A.  Ph.  A.  by  one  year.     Following  the 


failure  of  the  Republican  Revolution  in  1848 
in  Germany,  hundreds  of  educated  Germans 
flocked  to  this  country,  and  in  1851  twenty- 
five  German  apothecaries  in  New  York  City 
formed  a  society  primarily  for  social  and  fra- 
ternal purposes.  The  membership  and  ideals 
of  the  organization  rapidly  developed,  how- 
ever, until  now  Dr.  Alpers  is  able  to  say,  look- 
ing back  over  the  ensuing  60  years,  that  there 
has  been  no  general  movement  in  pharmaceu- 
tical matters  in  which  the  Verein  had  not  taken 
an  active  part,  while  in  many  a  cause  it  had 
been  the  acknowledged  pioneer. 

In  1852  it  prepared  a  formulary  manual 
which  ultimately  evolved  into  the  National 
Formulary.  In  1859,  realizing  that  pharma- 
ceutical education  practically  had  no  existence 
in  New  York,  it  appointed  a  committee  which 
instructed  and  examined  young  men  in  various 
branches  of  study.  In  1871  and  '72  it  led  the 
fight  against  a  vicious  pharmacy  bill  and  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  law  satisfactory  to 
the  pharmaceutical  interests — the  first  phar- 
macy law  placed  on  the  statute  book  of  the 
State.  In  1874  it  prepared  a  comparative 
compendium  of  the  preparations  of  German 
and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias,  and  thus 
did  pioneer  work  in  the  direction  of  an  inter- 
national pharmacopoeia.  In  1890  or  there- 
abouts it  instituted  an  agency  for  the  legal 
protection  of  its  members  against  blackmail. 
Later  on  it  caused  the  establishment  of  a  buy- 
ing club,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Drug 
Co.  These  and  other  achievements  have  been 
registered  by  the  Verein,  and  the  society  has 
an  organ  of  its  own  in  the  Deutsche  Ameri- 
canische  Apotheker  Zeitung,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  rests  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Hugo  Kantrowitz. 

Hoch  der  Deutsche  Apotheker  Verein! 


Mrs.  Emma  Gary  Wallace, 
TriSir  cioMiS"   °f  the  Era  staff,  addressing 

the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention 
at  Niagara  Falls,  made  an  appeal  for  Sunday 
closing.  Mrs.  Wallace  contended  that  drug- 
gists deserve  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
their  wives  and  families  at  least  one  day  in  the 
week — a  sentiment  which  later  found  indorse- 
ment in  the  speech  of  Charles  Huhn.  William 
E.  Lee  of  Philadelphia  thereupon  remarked 
that  he  closed  five  hours  from  1  to  6  on  Sun- 
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days,  and  that  many  people  had  commended 
him  for  it.  Moreover,  he  expressed  a  beHef 
that  the  few  who  keep  open  in  the  city  were 
not  making  a  fortune  by  it.  B,  E.  Pritchard 
of  Pittsburg  maintained  that  druggists  don't 
want  to  close  on  Sundays.  He  remarked :  "I 
venture  to  say  a  rising  vote  would  not  get  a 
single  afifirmative."  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  who 
was  then  in  the  chair,  hesitated  to  put  the 
question  to  a  vote  because  as  he  jokingly  said : 
"I  don't  want  to  show  you  up." 

While  one  can  always  advance  a  strong, 
eloquent  argument  for  Sunday  closing  it  does 
seem  that  right  down  in  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  the  majority  of  druggists  are  against  it. 
Those  who  do  not  oppose  Sunday  closing  on 
principle,  question  it  on  other  grounds.  They 
doubt  its  feasibility.  Mr.  Pritchard  argued, 
however,  that  a  store  well  installed,  with  its 
trade  firmly  established,  can  be  closed  when- 
ever the  proprietor  feels  like  it,  and  he  cited 
cases  to  back  up  that  assertion.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  largest  store  in  Pittsburg  starts  at 
8,  closes  at  6,  and  is  shut  up  on  Sundays. 
Other  druggists  testified  to  observing  shorter 
hours  on  Sundays  to  the  benefit  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

C.  P.  Gladding  of  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
explained  how  the  public  can  be  educated  to 
understand  shorter  hours.  His  store  is  closed 
on  Sundays  from  1  to  6,  and  on  holidays  also. 
Mr.  Gladding  expressed  the  wish  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Sunday  closing  were  universal. 

A  resolution  was  finally  adopted  in  which 
the  Association  recommended  that  all  drug- 
gists should,  so  far  as  practicable,  observe 
Sunday,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  is  possible, 
as  a  period  of  rest. 


SILVER  SERVICE      ^^  o^i"  ^cport  last  month  of 
FOR  the   Niagara   Falls   meeting 

CHAS.  F.  MANN.  r      ,i  -kt        a        t-»        tx 

of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  we 
dwelled  at  some  length  upon  the  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  Charles  F.  Mann  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
upon  the  very  appreciative  action  of  the  mem- 
bership in  deciding  to  present  a  handsome  gift 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann.  What  might  be  called 
a  presentation-speech-in-advance  was  admir- 
ably made  at  the  convention  by  W.  S.  Elkin, 
Jr.,  but  the  gift  itself  could  not  be  purchased 
during  convention  week  with  the  limited  facil- 
ities of  Niagara  Falls.  A  committee  was 
therefore  appointed  to  make  the  purchase  in 


New  York  subsequently,  and  we  find  from  N. 
A.  R.  D.  Notes  that  since  then  a  silver  service 
has  been  sent  to  and  received  by  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Mann. 

In  a  letter  contributed  to  The  Notes,  Mr. 
Mann  feelingly  expresses  his  appreciation,  but 
it  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  modesty 
of  the  man  that  at  Niagara  Falls  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  place 
on  the  Executive  Committee  without  any  pub- 
licity. For  eight  or  ten  years  Mr.  Mann  has 
spent  himself  with  great  devotion  on  the  work 
of  the  N,  A.  R.  D.,  as  treasurer,  as  president, 
as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
in  other  capacities  as  well,  and  few  men  know 
what  sacrifices  he  has  really  made  in  behalf  of 
the  cause.  Many  a  time  he  has  burned  the 
midnight  oil  when  considerations  of  health, 
not  to  mention  considerations  of  family,  bade 
him  take  rest  and  recreation.  He  has  worked 
faithfully  and  well,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  that  the  organization  knows  it  and 
has  so  whole-heartedly  given  testimony  of  its 
appreciation.        ,(.         *         * 


TBE  CULTIVATION     ^^  article  appeared  in  this 
or  department    last    month    in 

HYDRASTIS.  ,  .    ,      ,,  • 

which  the  mcreasmg  scar- 
city of  golden-seal  was  dwelled  upon,  and  in 
which  it  was  intimated  that  the  domestic  culti- 
vation and  growth  of  the  drug  was  becoming 
exceedingly  profitable.  Since  the  article  ap- 
peared we  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  druggists  who  are  seriously  thinking  of 
undertaking  the  cultivation  of  golden-seal,  and 
who  have  asked  us  where  they  could  secure 
reliable  information  on  the  subject.  We  have 
said  to  them  personally,  and  we  may  now  say 
publicly  to  others  who  may  be  equally  inter- 
ested, that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  furnish  any  inquirer  with  a  book- 
let on  the  artificial  cultivation  of  golden-seal. 
The  government  authorities  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  foster  the  domestic  growing  of  this 
drug  in  view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  the  native 
plant.  On  page  325  of  the  Bulletin  for  Au- 
gust, 1905,  an  illustrated  article  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  golden-seal  was  printed  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Northam  Warren.  This  paper  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  written 
six  years  or  more  ago,  later  and  more  up-to- 
date  information  may  be  found  in  the  govern- 
ment publications. 


I 

^m  An    interesting    report    on 

^■^rf  Canada!*''^*    trade  conditions  in  Canada 
^B-  ^vas  submitted  by  the  Com- 

^Bittee  on  Commercial  Relations  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  the  chairman  of  which  was 
R.  S.  Knowles  of  Vancouver.  A  series  of 
questions  had  been  asked  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  scattered  over  the  Dominion, 
and  from  the  answers  it  appeared  that,  for  in- 
stance, business  was  better  than  a  year  ago  on 
the  average,  although  expenses  had  increased 
in  as  great  a  ratio  as  the  profits,  if  not  indeed 
in  a  greater  degree.  Salaries  paid  to  clerks 
had  gradually  risen,  and  rents  in  some  in- 
stances had  advanced. 

Cutting  was  reported  as  still  being  in  ex- 
istence, although  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  w^ere  fairly  free  of  it,  as  were  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Quebec  and  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. Jobbing  prices  were  said  to  have  gradu- 
ally risen,  with  practically  no  compensatory 
reductions.  The  chain  store  has  grown  in 
the  Middle  West  a  good  deal,  but  it  has  helped 
those  outside  by  making  them  lively  boosters 
of  Canadian  goods  and  of  their  own  prepara- 
tions. Prescription  prices  have  increased,  and 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  they 
could  be  increased  still  further  if  the  C.  Ph. 
A.  price  mark  were  used  on  all  prescription 
copies.  Finally,  it  w-as  declared  that  no  whole- 
salers were  starting  or  backing  cut-rate  stores. 
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WHY  TAKE  A 
CHANCE? 


Several  times  during  the 
last  year  we  have  pointed 
out  how  careless  many  drug- 
gists were  in  failing  to  secure  adequate  fire 
protection,  and  we  have  given  specific  in- 
stances where  the  owners  of  drug  stores  have 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  fire  for  this  reason. 
Recently  we  find  that  there  was  a  disastrous 
fire  in  a  Southern  town.  Among  others,  three 
drug  firms  were  entirely  burned  out.  Were 
they  fully  protected  by  insurance?  Alas,  no  I 
One  of  them  had  a  stock  of  $9000  and  car- 
ried $7500  of  insurance.  The  second  had  a 
stock  of  $7900  and  carried  insurance  of  $4950. 
The  third  had  a  stock  of  $3500  and  carried  in- 
surance of  $2900.  Doubtless  all  three  are 
realizing  now  that  they  have  had  to  pocket 
more  or  less  substantial  losses  through  sheer 
carelessness,  but  it  is  just  a  little  late  to  wake 
up  to  this  fact.    Why  take  a  chance  ? 


THE  "INTERSTATE 
BOARDS. 


The  Interstate  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three 
branch  or  sectional  bodies  operating  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy.  It  covers  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  The  purpose  of  the  body, 
as  with  the  others  of  the  same  character,  is  to 
bring  about  uniform  conditions  and  require- 
ments for  registration  in  the  different  States. 
The  members  of  the  Interstate  Association  re- 
cently met  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Board.  Among  other 
things  they  were  taken  through  the  grounds 
of  the  State  University  and  were  given  a  ban- 
quet. Burton  Cassaday  of  the  Indiana  Board 
was  elected  president,  Robin  H.  White  of  the 
Kentucky  Board  vice-president,  and  O.  J,  S. 
Boberg  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  secretary. 

*  *         *  ■         " 

The  organization  of  clerks 
THE  CLERKS.  kuowu  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pharmacologists 
is  keeping  up  its  activities.  At  a  recent  monthly 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  it  was  reported 
with  pleasure  that  three  of  the  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  now  had  clerks  among  their  mem- 
bers. In  other  States  the  governors  have 
given  the  N.  A.  P.  the  assurance  that  they 
will  bear  the  request  of  the  Association  in 
mind  in  making  future  appointments.  In  the 
meantime  the  N.  A.  P.  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  which  it  is  declared  that  many  of  the 
drug  departments  in  State  institutions  are  un- 
der the  conduct  of  unregistered  and  incompe- 
tent help;  that  the  State  itself  is  thus  violat- 
ing its  own  law^s;  and  that  the  governor  of 
every  State  be  called  upon  to  correct  the  situa- 

tlOri-  :|c        :|c        4: 

The  Jacobs  Pharmacy  Company,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  purchased  the  three  stores  of  T.  H. 
Brannen,  located  in  that  city,  for  a  considera- 
tion reported  to  be  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000.  This  move  gives  the  Jacobs  Com- 
pany ten  stores.  Verily,  the  chain-store  move- 
ment seems  to  be  growing! 

*  *         * 

Geo.  H.  Hitchcock,  Ph.G.,  president  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  A. Ph. A.,  and  a  well- 
known  pharmacist  of  that  city,  died  suddenly 
last  month  of  heart  failure. 
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PHARMACISTS   AND  "606." 

Some  months  ago,  when  we  were  able  to 
secure  from  H.  A.  B.  Dunning  a  couple  of 
exceedingly  valuable  contributions*  detailing 
with  some  care  the  best  methods  of  dispens- 
ing solutions  of  Salvarsan,  otherwise  known 
as  "606,"  we  expressed  ourselves  editorially  as 
believing  that  this  remarkable  chemical  would 
doubtless  be  followed  by  others  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature,  and  that  pharmacists  would 
thus  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit their  scientific  skill  and  to  take  advantage 
of  their  scientific  training. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  number  of 
pharmacists  have  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
to  make  capital  of  the  situation  among  the 
physicians  in  their  neighborhood.  And  yet 
considerable  interest  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
subject.  Thus  we  have  found  that  several 
papers  have  been  contributed  during  the  past 
summer  to  the  State  pharmaceutical  associ- 
ations. We  recall  one,  for  instance,  which 
was  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  by  George  M.  Beringer,  Jr., 
while  another  was  presented  to  the  Missouri 
Association  by  W.  K.  Ilhardt. 

Following  the  reading  of  Mr.  Ilhardt's 
paper  there  was  an  interesting  discussion 
which  is  fully  reported  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  made  apparent,  as  we  have 
already  declared,  that  the  preparation  of  Sal- 
varsan solutions  calls  for  a  good  deal  more 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  skill  than  the 
physician  can  ordinarily  exhibit,  and  that  the 
pharmacist  can  make  a  ten-strike  if  he  goes 
after  the  business  in  earnest.  Mr.  Ilhardt  de- 
clared that  some  of  the  physicians  in  his  ac- 
quaintance at  first  tried  to  prepare  Salvarsan 
solutions  themselves,  thinking  that  the  work 
was  easy,  and  not  liking  to  pay  the  pharmacist 
for  his  trouble.  The  results,  however,  were 
not  favorable.  One  doctor,  for  instance,  got 
his  solutions  too  alkaline  and  his  patients  were 
most  unfavorably  affected. 

Mr.  Ilhardt  said  that  he  had  made  the  solu- 
tion  for  physicians  about  forty  times.     The 

*Mr.  Dunning's  articles  appeared  on  page  14  of  the 
Bulletin  for  January,  1911,  and  page  79  of  the  issue 
for  February,  1911. 


medical  men  were  delighted  with  his  cooper- 
ation, and  in  some  instances  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  mention  him  in  articles  on  Salvarsan  con- 
tributed to  the  medical  press.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  made  by  Professor  Hemm,  Mr.  Ilhardt 
explained  that  he  had  started  out  by  charging 
$10  for  the  preparation  of  these  solutions. 
After  learning  the  time  involved,  the  nature 
of  the  difficulties,  and  the  equipment  needed,  he 
had  raised  his  price.  He  had  found  this  par- 
ticularly necessary  because  considerable  ex- 
perimentation was  required  at  the  outset.  The 
work  was  one  of  great  importance,  the  lives 
of  men  were  at  stake,  and  the  utmost  care  and 
precaution  had  to  be  exercised.  Some  physi- 
cians had  complained  about  the  price,  while 
others,  especially  those  who  had  tried  to  do 
the  work  themselves,  thought  the  figure  very 
reasonable.  Mr.  Ilhardt  is  now  charging  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  for  making  the  solu- 
tion, and  in  one  case  he  sent  out  a  bill  for  $25. 
While  on  this  question  of  price  it  may  be  said 
that  A.  H.  Koch  declared  that  he  usually 
charged  $10  where  the  patient  paid  for  the 
Salvarsan,  making  the  total  bill  $13.50. 

Incidentally  one  or  two  interesting  points 
concerning  the  product  were  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  discussion.  Mr.  Ilhardt  dwelled  on 
the  necessity  of  so  filtering  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion that  it  may  be  perfectly  clear.  Leo  Sup- 
pan  asserted  that  the  filtration  must  be  carried 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason 
he  thought  cotton  was  generally  superior  to 
paper.  He  asked  Mr.  Ilhardt  whether  he  had 
ever  tried  any  of  the  hardened  filtration  papers 
which  could  be  gotten  in  various  thicknesses. 
Mr.  Ilhardt  replied  that  he  had  not — he  had 
tried  papers  of  various  grades,  but  had  been 
unable  to  remove  the  specks  and  fibers  with 
the  paper  employed.  Upon  this  point  Mr. 
Koch  explained  that  he  used  rapid  filtration 
paper.  He  filters  the  solution,  and  when  it 
comes  from  the  filter  he  has  never  had  occa- 
sion to  run  it  through  a  second  time. 

Something  having  been  said  about  the  un- 
toward results  following  the  administration  of 
Salvarsan,  D.  V.  Whitney  gave  it  as  his  under- 
standing of  the  subject  that  the  drug  should 
never  be  employed  when  the  spirilla  of  syphilis 
were  absent.  The  first  and  primary  thing  to 
be  considered,  he  asserted,  was  the  presence  or 
absence  of  spirilla.  He  spoke  of  one  case 
where  the  patient  himself  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  syphilis,  and  where  ulcers 
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had  formed.  The  attending  physician,  how- 
ever, failed  to  find  the  spirilla,  nor  did  he  go 
farther  and  employ  the  Wassermann  test  to 
detemiine  the  actual  presence  or  absence  of  the 
disease.  He  injected  the  Salvarsan  solution, 
with  very  bad  results. 

Reverting  now  to  the  question  of  filtration, 
we  may  say  that  we  have  interviewed  Leonard 
A.  Seltzer  of  this  city,  who  has  been  making  a 
specialty  of  dispensing  Salvarsan  solutions. 
Mr.  Seltzer  tells  us  that  in  filtering  the  alkaline 
solution  he  uses  a  filter  paper  which  has  been 
sterilized  by  live  steam.  He  prefers  this  to 
cotton.  It  is  understood  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  filtration  refers  to  the  alkaline  solution. 
The  neutral  suspension  is  of  course  not  filtered. 

As  to  price,  we  find  that  a  considerable  dis- 
parity exists.  One  of  the  Detroit  pharmacists 
has  been  charging  the  physician  $5,  but  when 
the  doctor  sends  the  patient  direct  to  the  store 
a  price  of  $10  is  made.  We  understand, 
although  we  may  be  wrong  about  it,  that  some 
of  the  eastern  pharmacists  are  getting  only 
$5,  and  we  have  been  told  that  one  man  is  even 
charging  as  little  as  $3.50.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate. If  a  pharmacist  doesn't  respect  himself 
and  his  skill,  he  can  scarcely  expect  any  one 
else  to  respect  him. 


A  BOOK  OF  ANSWERS  TO  BOARD-OF-PHAR- 
MACY  QUESTIONS. 

E.  G.  Swift,  publisher  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  has  just  brought  out  a  book  en- 
titled "Board  Questions  Answered."  The 
department  conducted  under  this  title  in  the 
Bulletin  for  a  number  of  years  will  be  re- 
called by  readers  of  this  journal.  Thousands 
of  students  and  even  pharmacists  read  the  de- 
partment every  month  with  keen  zest  and 
interest,  and  they  doubtless  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  book  on  the  subject  has  now  been 
published  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.* 

Complete  sets  of  examination  papers  used 
by  different  boards  of  pharmacy  are  given,  and 
"answers  are  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  grad- 
uates of  the  pharmacy  colleges  and  unregis- 
tered men  generally  w^ho  desire  to  review  their 
knowledge  preparatory  to  taking  the  board 
examination."  The  work  of  compilation  was 
done  by  John  Helfman,  A.B.,  B.S.Phar., 
who  was  graduated  from  the  four-year  course 
in  pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

*The  price  is  $1.50,  and  the  publisher  is  E.  G. 
Swift  P.  O.  Box  484.  Detroit.  Mich. 


who  spent  five  years  altogether  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  has  now  for  several  years 
been  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 
An  introduction  to  the  volume  is  contributed 
by  Harry  B.  Mason,  editor  of  a  series  of  prac- 
tical books  of  which  this  is  the  third. 

It  is  made  clear  in  the  introduction  to  the 
volume  that  the  book  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  crammer's  course  in  pharmacy.  Those 
who  are  "seeking  a  pharmaceutical  education 
on  the  quick-lunch  plan"  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed. On  the  contrary,  the  book  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  graduates  in  pharmacy 
or  home  students  who  desire  to  refresh  their 
memories  in  preparation  for  the  board  ordeal. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  candidate 
needs  a  review  course  of  some  sort.  Even  the 
recent  graduate  is  likely  to  be  "plucked"  when 
he  takes  the  board  examination.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  no  man  can  be  examined 
for  full  registration  as  a  proprietor  unless  he 
is  a  college  graduate,  and  yet  we  find  a  large 
percentage  of  failures.  Why  is  this?  Is  it 
because  the  colleges  have  failed  to  do  their 
duty  and  the  boards  have  found  them  out? 

We  do  not  think  so.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  reason  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
this,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  boys  are  not 
familiar  with  the  particular  kind  of  questions 
asked  by  the  board,  while  on  the  other  they 
have  forgotten  a  lot  of  detailed  facts  which 
they  understood  perfectly  well  when  originally 
studied,  but  which  have  slipped  their  halters 
and  escaped  the  memory.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  every  candidate,  no  matter  how  thorough 
his  education  may  have  been,  finds  it  necessary 
to  make  specific  preparation  for  the  board  ex- 
amination. So  well  is  this  generally  realized 
that  in  at  least  one  of  the  leading  university 
schools  of  pharmacy — a  school  having  high 
ideals  of  scholarship — a  special  course  is  g^ven 
in  pharmacy-board  questions  and  answers  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year's  curriculum. 

The  present  book  is  evidently  intended  to 
provide  some  such  course.  It  will  enable  the 
home  student  or  the  college  graduate  to  refresh 
his  memory  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
it  will  make  him  familiar  with  the  character 
of  questions  asked  by  the  boards  of  phar- 
macy in  the  different  States. 

Every  one  of  the  several  examination  papers 
is  complete.  The  questions  are  not  selected — 
the  easy  ones  given  and  the  hard  ones  omitted. 
Not  even  catch  questions  have  been  dodged. 
Fverv  one  of  the  examination  papers  is  repro- 
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duced  exactly  as  it  was  originally  used  by  the 
board  in  order  that  the  student  may  get  an 
adequate  and  thorough  idea  of  just  what  is 
comprised  in  the  examination  papers  of  that 
particular  board. 


THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  WANTS  A  PRICE-PROTECT- 
IVE PLAN   THAT  WILL  DO 
THE  BUSINESS. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  on  the  hunt  for  a  valid 
and  effective  price-protective  plan.  Price  pro- 
tection seemed  to  be  the  chief  issue  at  the 
recent  convention  in  Niagara  Falls.  After 
the  discussion  of  several  plans  it  was  finally 
voted  to  put  the  whole  thing  up  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  to  charge  that  com- 
mittee with  the  duty  of  framing  a  valid  plan 
and  of  seeking  its  general  adoption.  The  Chi- 
cago delegation  came  to  Niagara  Falls  heartily 
in  favor  of  a  new  form  of  the  old  coupon  plan 
suggested  by  one  of  its  members,  John  J. 
Boehm,  and  succeeded  in  having  it  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 
The  Executive  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Charles  H.  Huhn,  is  now  showing 
a  determination  to  follow  out  the  instructions 
of  the  convention.  In  order  to  go  at  the  propo- 
sition with  all  the  \yisdom  available,  it  cordi- 
ally invites  the  suggestions  of  every  student 
of  the  problem.  At  its  meeting  to  be  held 
during  December  in  Chicago,  the  committee 
will  doubtless  make  either  preliminary  or  final 
plans  for  the  adoption  of  some  definite  method 
of  price  protection. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  asked  Frank  H. 
Freericks  to  contribute  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject to  our  pages.  His  analysis  of  the  situation 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue, 
and  will  prove  to  be  full  of  interest  and  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Freericks  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  blending  pharmaceutical  sympathies 
and  experience  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  legal 
training  on  the  other,  and  what  we  particu- 
larly requested  of  him  was  that  he  give  his 
opinion  of  the  probable  legality  of  the  various 
price-protection  plans  now  under  discussion, 
and  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  his  contribution  that 
while  he  deems  the  present  Miles-Freeman  plan 
to  be  legally  isound,  he  questions  the  validity 
of  the  coupon  plan.  If  manufacturers  and 
jobbers,  however,  "shy"  at  the  Miles-Free- 
man plan  because  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 


carrying  it  out,  he  suggests  that  it  be  com- 
bined with  the  coupon  plan  in  such  manner 
as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both  methods. 
In  this  way  he  thinks  the  legality  of 
the  "agency  assignment"  scheme  will  be  re- 
tained, while  the  practical  simplicity  of  the 
coupon  plan  will  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of 
bookkeeping  and  inconvenience  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

Mr.  Freericks's  suggestion  is  certainly  worth 
thinking  about.  Inasmuch  as  Judge  Errant, 
the  official  attorney  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  though 
fortunately  improving  in  health,  will  not  be 
back  in  harness  for  some  time,  it  seems  wise 
that  other  legal  talent  in  the  drug  trade  should 
be  applied  to  this  problem  before  a  solution  is 
finally  attempted.  Men  like  James  H.  Beal 
and  Frank  H.  Freericks  will  be  exceedingly 
useful  in  the  emergency,  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
is  facing  a  legal  even  more  than  a  commercial 
situation,  and  the  opinions  of  laymen  are  of 
very  little  value. 


PRIMARILY   ABOUT   SHOW-CARDS. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
thank  heaven,  have  the  true  cooperative  spirit ! 
If  one  of  them  desires  suggestions  or  help  of 
any  kind,  others  are  not  wanting  to  render 
their  assistance  in  brotherly  fashion.  Two  or 
three  months  ago  a  subscriber  complained  that 
we  had  had  very  little  in  the  Bulletin  on  the 
subject  of  show-cards.  We  at  once  printed 
his  complaint  and  asked  our  readers  what  they 
had  to  offer  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bulletin 
brotherhood.  The  result  is  partially  seen  in 
the  present  issue  of  the  journal.  In  the  "Illus- 
trated Section"  is  a  full-page  engraving  show- 
ing a  number  of  cards  gotten  up  by  A.  R. 
Eberle  of  Watertown,  Wis.  Among  the  "Con- 
tributed Articles"  is  a  paper  by  Edwin  P. 
Creutz  of  Wausa,  Neb.,  accompanied  by  a 
couple  of  illustrations.  In  the  department  of 
"Business  Hints"  are  a  number  of  legends  for 
show-cards  furnished  by  G.  R.  Thomason  of 
Stockton,  Kansas.  These  three  contributions 
will  do  as  starters.  We  have  received  several 
others  to  which  we  are  not  able  to  give  space 
this  month,  but  which  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Bulletin.  Meanwhile  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  other  readers  who  have 
had  practical  experience  along  this  line  and 
who  have  either  specimens  or  ideas  to  con- 
tribute. 

Let  us  help  one  another ! 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THEODORE     F.     MEYER     ELECTED     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  JOBBERS. 

The  new  president  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association,  elected  to  that 
office  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  last  month, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  of 


often  remarked  that  "the  world  is  the  market 
for  Meyer  Brothers."  This  house  is  said  to 
have  the  largest  business  of  any  jobbing  house 
in  the  United  States — and  consequently  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  employees  has  been 
asserted  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  700, 
and  the  annual  volume  of  business  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000,- 
000.  A  trip  through  this  great  St.  Louis 
establishment  shows  the  marvelous  variety  of 
the  modern  jobber's  business,  and  indicates 
that  the  wholesaler,  like  the  retailer,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  add  side-line  after  side- 
line if  he  would  succeed  at  the  game.  Two 
or  three  decades  ago  Mr.  Meyer's  father 
served  a  term  as  president  of  the  N.  W.  D, 
A.,  and  now  that  the  son  is  called  to  the  same 
position  it  would  seem  that  the  Meyer  dynasty 
promises  to  achieve  a  permanent  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  drug  trade  of  the  country. 


Theodore  F.  Meyer. 

the  country.  On  tlie  one  hand  a  royal  enter- 
tainer, unstinted  in  his  generosity  toward 
friends,  and  of  great  charm  and  warmth  of 
manner,  he  is  on  the  other  hand  a  man  of 
hungering  ambition  and  remarkable  aggress- 
iveness.    To   his   business   associates   he   has 


MR.    CARRAGAN'S    ANNIVERSARY    DINNER. 

One  of  the  most  lovable  and  popular  men 
that  the  drug  trade  of  this  country  has  ever 
produced  is  Sydney  H.  Carragan,  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
claim  that  "Syd"  has  been  with  P.,  D.  &  Co. 
since  before  the  flood.  All  he  owns  up  to  is 
twenty-five  years.  His  silver  anniversary  he 
celebrated  in  fitting  style  on  September  25  by 
giving  to  fifty-eight  of  his  associates  a 
unique  beefsteak  dinner  at  Reisenweber's.  It 
was  a  gale  of  fun  from  start  to  finish.  The 
"boys"  in  the  house  and  some  of  those  on  the 


A  flash-light  picture  of  the  Carragran  diners. 
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road  presented  the  host  with  a  magnificent 
watch.  The  visiting  confreres  gave  a  chain, 
a  gold  pencil,  and  an  umbrella.  The  guests 
vied  with  one  another  in  doing  honor  to  the 
host  and  in  expressing  the  warm  affection 
cherished  by  a  multitude  of  friends  for  Syd 
Carragan. 

A  flash-light  picture  of  the  diners  is  shown 
on  page  449.  The  fantastic  paper  caps,  the 
large  butcher  aprons,  and  the  beer-keg  stools 
were  the  fanciful  paraphernalia  of  the  strange 
feast.  The  beefsteak  was  served  on  squares 
of  bread.  The  chops  were  removed  from  the 
huge  platters  with  the  aid  of  Nature's  forks. 
Plates  and  knives  were  scornfully  rejected. 

The  young,  rich  voices  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.'s  New  York  quartette  provided  excellent 
music.  Mr.  Lester  Carragan  played  the  ac- 
companiments. In  addition,  three  young 
"gentlemen  of  color"  made  things  very  lively 
with  their  singing  versions  of  Alexander's 
ragtime  band  and  other  popular  airs. 


DAVID    IRVING    COHEN    OF   JERSEY    CITY. 

David  Irving  Cohen,  Ph.G.,  is  a  young  drug- 
gist who  has  been  very  successful  as  president 
of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of 


David  I.  Cohen. 


Jersey  City,  a  body  of  200  members.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  put  his  business  ability  to  good 
use.  When  he  accepted  the  presidency,  the 
organization  was  very  much  in  debt.     But  he 


has  since  lifted  it  out  of  the  mire  into  a  posi- 
tion of  good  standing.  Born  in  New  York  in 
1888,  Mr.  Cohen  was  graduated  from  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  attended  high 
school,  later  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  finally  took  a  degree  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University.  For 
a  considerable  time  he  managed  the  Gold 
Pharmacy,  one  of  the  largest. drug  stores  in 
Jersey  City.  At  present  he  is  prescription 
manager  of  one  of  the  big  Hegeman  stores  in 
New  York. 


THE   PRESIDENT    OF  THE    OHIO   ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

In  making  Azor  Thurston,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, its  president  this  year,  the  Ohio  State 
Pharmaceutical    Association    selected    a    man 


Azor  Thurston. 


who  is  of  much  credit  to  his  calling.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  he  has  always  been  true 
to  the  scientific  and  professional  precepts  of  the 
late  Dr.  Prescott,  and  he  has  made  analytical 
and  allied  work  pay  him  handsomely.  More- 
over, he  has  for  several  years  been  State 
Chemist  under  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sion, and  during  all  this  time  he  has  of  course 
continued  his  drug  business.  Mr,  Thurston 
is  quite  as  successful  in  commercial  as  in  sci- 
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entific  directions,  however,  and  is  the  largest 
stockholder  and  the  cashier  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Banking  Company,  as  well  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Crescent  Telephone  Co.  and  a  director 
in  the  Toledo  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Bingham  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  life  cinch 
on  the  secretaryship  of  the  State  Pharmaceu- 


A  PITTSBURG  DRUGGIST. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  April  of  this  year  we 
iiad  an  excellent  symposium  comprising  a 
number  of  papers  from  practical  druggists  on 
the  subject  of  window  dressing.  One  of  the 
contributions  was  by  A.  Armor  of  Pittsburg, 
and  we  may  say  that  during  the  last  few  years 
a  number  of  practical  suggestions  of  this  char- 


Alphzus  ASIfOK. 


acter  have  come  to  us  from  the  same  source. 
We  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Armor  himself  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  form  his  acquaintance. 


HE  SEEMS  TO  BE  IN  DEMAND. 

Druggists  who  attend  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  know  about  W.  E.  Bing- 
ham of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  He  is  always  on 
hand  as  a  representative  of  his  State,  and 
quite  frequently  he  has  served  as  one  of  the 
two  assistant  secretaries  appointed  every  year 
at  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  conventions.    At  home  Mr. 


W.  E.  Bingham. 

tical  Association.  Not  only  this,  but  Mr. 
Bingham  has  been  more  or  less  active  in  local 
politics,  and  he  is  now  serving  as  president  of 
the  City  Council.  More  than  that,  we  find 
that  he  is  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  State  of 
Alabama — an  honor  that  any  man  might 
covet.  Is  Mr.  Bingham  appreciated?  The 
question  seems  to  answer  itself  pretty  elo- 
quently. 


Indifferent  Affinities. — 

Prof.  R.  Pictet,  who  likes  to  experiment  at  extreme 
temperatures,  says  that  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda 
will  not  unite  at  temperatures  below  — 85°  C.  Sul- 
phuric acid  and  23-per-cent  ammonia  commenced  to 
react  at  about  — 68°  C,  and  the  temperature  suddenly 
rose  to  above  -flOO°  C.  Marble  dust  began  to  react 
slowly  with  sulphuric  acid  at  — 52°  C,  and  was  very 
active  at  — 15°  C.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  refused  to  pay 
any  attention  to  barium  chloride  at  temperatures  below 
— 70°  C,  and  33-per-cent  hydrochloric  acid  absolutely 
ignored  silver  nitrate  below  —109°  C.  Blue  litmus  re- 
mained blue  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
—140°  C,  and  only  blushed  at  —105°  C.  It  behaved 
the  same  way  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Solutions 
of  caustic  soda  and  phenolphthalein,  in  absolute  al- 
cohol, remained  colorless  below  — 100°  C.  when  mixed. 
Sodium  refused  to  dissolve  in  84-per-cent  alcohol  be- 
low — 48°  C,  and  potassium  was  indifferent  below 
—68°  C.  But  when  they  began  to  unite  they  warmed 
to  it  rapidly. 
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The    complexion 

beautifler    she 

mentioned     is 

here. 

It's     EBlikLl-'S 

FACIE     POWDER 

l>rice    cJ5<(^    a 

)OX. 

Some  Home-made  Show-cards. 

A.  R.  Eberle,  Watertown,  Wis.,  sends  us  these  six  placards,  and  remarks:  "  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  these  cards,  but  they 
will  perhaps  illustrate  what  can  be  done  by  any  one  with  a  little  practice  and  with  an  ordinary  sign-maker  and  a  ruling  pen.  The 
illustrations  on  the  cards  were  cut  from  posters  and  discarded  magazines.  We  suspend  these  signs  around  the  store,  and  find 
them  to  be  good  silent  salesmen  of  an  effective  sort."  Mr.  Eberle's  cards  are  14  by  22  inches  in  size.  The  cardboard  is  white,  the 
ink  black,  and  the  borders  red.  In  an  article  contributed  to  page  376  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  September,  1909,  Mr.  Eberle 
described  in  detail  his  method  of  making  show-cards. 


WANTED:   A  VALID  PRICE-PROTECTION  PLAN. 

What  Will  Stand  the  Test  Now  that  the  Supreme  Court   has  Spoken?— A  Consideration  of 

the  Freeman,  the  Miles,  and  the  Coupon  Plans — A  Final  Sn^^estlon — The 

N.  A.  R.  D.  to  Adopt  Somethinf^  in  the  Near  Future. 

By  FRANK  H.  FREERICKS. 


In  the  drug  trade  price  protection  is  without 
'doubt  as  important  and  as  needful  to-day  as  it 
was  in  1898  when  its  necessity  brought  into 
hfe  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. The  insistent  demand  for  it  at  the  re- 
cent Niagara  Falls  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  emphasized  this  to  be  the  truth,  and  the 
response  given  to  this  demand  by  the  officers 
and  the  executive  committee  fully  proves  that 
they  are  driven  to  the  situation  and  mean  to 
do  their  best. 

In  1898  and  for  years  thereafter,  price  pro- 
tection meant  that  a  plan  should  be  evolved 
which  would  be  both  practical  and  effective. 
To-day  price  protection  means  all  that  and 
more,  for  we  know  now  that  it  must  not  only 
be  practical  and  effective,  but  it  must  also  be 
legal.  The  all-important  present-day  need  of 
the  retail  drug  trade  is  an  effective,  practical 
and  legal  plan  of  price  protection.  The  last 
convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  imposed  upon 
its  executive  committee  the  duty  of  finding 
such  a  plan  and  of  seeking  its  adoption.  Truly 
no  small  task,  and  yet  let  us  hope  not  an  im- 
possible one. 

In  responding  to  a  request  from  the  Editor 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  a  discus- 
sion of  this  problem,  the  writer's  mind  turns 
first  to  the  legal  limitations  which  concern  it. 
To  understand  and  apply  these  limitations  of 
the  law  is  undoubtedly  of  first  importance. 
The  question  is,  under  the  law,  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  done  ?  To  decide  this  we  have 
not  far  to  look,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  late  decisions  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  vs. 
Parks  &  Sons  Co.,  has  spoken  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  and  has  laid  the  law  down  right  at  our 
doors. 

THE   SUPREME  COURT   DECISIONS. 

Without  entering  at  this  time  into  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
above  cases,  we  accept  as  settled : 


1st.  That  no  effective  and  enforceable  plan 
of  price  schedules  is  legal. 

2d.  That  no  contract  plan,  restricting  prices 
under  which  the  manufacturer  sells  his  goods 
to  the  trade,  is  legal. 

3d.  That  a  contract  plan,  restricting  prices, 
under  which  the  manufacturer  effectively  re- 
tains the  ownership  in  his  goods  until  they 
reach  the  consumer,  is  legal.  This  last  propo- 
sition involves  a  true  agency  agreement,  under 
which  both  jobber  and  retailer  are  in  a  true 
sense  agents;  they  do  not  own  the  goods  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  they  hold  them  on  con- 
signment, and  they  thus  act  strictly  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  agents  for  the  manufacturer  in  plac- 
ing his  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

In  support  of  the  last  proposition  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  that  it  has  been  established  in 
the  law  since  the  early  days.  The  maxim. 
"Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se,"  is  as  old 
as  the  English  Law  itself;  and  since  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  a  manufacturer  can  sell  his 
goods  at  such  prices  as  please  him,  and  since 
by  acting  through  another  he  merely  acts  for 
himself,  he  thus  himself  places  his  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  and  himself  charges 
the  price  to  the  consumer  when  he  does  this 
through  a  properly  constituted  agent.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  its  majority  opinion  plainly 
draws  the  distinction,  and  by  inference  up- 
holds the  law  of  agency,  as  here  defined,  by 
constantly  and  repeatedly  pointing  out  that 
under  its  form  of  contract,  which  was  then 
before  the  Court,  the  Dr.  Miles  Company  did 
not  merely  attempt  to  control  the  price  at 
which  its  agents  might  sell  its  products,  but 
made  the  same  attempt  where  dealers  had  been 
actually  purchasers  of  its  products  and  owned 
them  outright.  In  the  minority  opinion  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  in  so  many  words,  stated  that 
"if  the  contract  involved  purely  an  agency 
agreement,  no  one  could  question  its  validity.'' 

THE   FREEMAN-MILES   PLAN. 

In  the  light  of  the  law  as  lately  defined  by 
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le  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the 
)resent-day  method  of  operation  by  the  Free- 
lan   Perfume   Company   and   the   Dr.    Miles 
[edical  Company  seems  entirely  legal.     The 
)lan  provides  that  both  jobbers  and  retailers 
ire  in  a  strict  sense  acting  as  agents  only ;  that 
le  goods  placed  in  their  hands  remain  the 
property  of  the  manufacturer;    that  in  selling 
le  goods  to  the  consumer  they  are  acting  for 
le  manufacturer — and  thus  it  is  the  manu- 
facturer himself  who  sells  the  goods  to  the 
msumer.     In  theory  there  is  not  a  flaw  in 
lis  plan;    in  practice   it  may  be  that  other 
manufacturers  have  not  adopted  it  because  the 
courts  have  not  yet  decided  whether  the  agree- 
ments are  in  a  true  and  legal  sense  "agency 
agreements."     This  may  be  an  obstacle  which 
nothing  will  remove  except  a  decision  rendered 
by  the  courts  on  the  very  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Freeman  and  Miles  plan  is  not  feasible 
because  it  involves  too  great  an  expense  with 
too  much  detail.  This  objection  seems  prin- 
cipally to  come  from  the  wholesale  druggist, 
and  if  this  objection  is  valid,  then,  notwith- 
standing the  legality  of  the  plan,  its  general 
adoption  will  be  greatly  hindered. 

THE  COUPON  PLAN. 

To  meet  this  objection  of  impracticability 
raised  by  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers, 
there  has  lately  been  brought  forward  the  oft- 
agitated  and  discussed  "coupon  plan."  The 
new  advocates  of  the  coupon  plan  are  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever.  They  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  does  not  present  nearly  the  obstacles 
which  in  practical  operation  are  charged 
against  the  present  Freeman  and  Miles  plan, 
and  they  seem  assured  of  its  legality. 

The  agitation  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
tract plan  at  this  time  is  of  very  great,  yes, 
vital  importance,  because  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Executive  Committee 
at  Niagara  Falls.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  practical  difficulties  under  the  coupon 
plan  are  less  than  those  presented  by  the  pres- 
ent Freeman  and  Miles  plan,  but  at  this  time  it 
would  appear  that  the  possible  legal  features 
of  this  plan  should  first  be  carefully  considered. 
It  is  stated  with  confidence  that  the  question  of 
legality  cannot  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  coupon  plan  as  lately  proposed.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  agreement  of  any 
sort,  and  that  if  the  manufacturer  sees  fit  to 


reward  the  coupon  holder  for  the  face  value 
of  the  coupons,  when  he  has  sold  the  goods  at 
the  full  price,  it  can  concern  no  one  but  the 
manufacturer  himself.  The  latter  is  merely 
presenting  the  dealer  with  a  gift  with  which 
the  law  cannot  interfere. 

IS   THE    COUPON    PLAN    LEGAL? 

The  writer  is  not  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
coupon  plan  involves  no  contract.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a  contract,  in  order 
to  be  such,  need  not  be  in  writing.  It  is  equally 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  to  offer  and  give 
a  reward  for  the  performance  of  a  certain  act, 
is,  On  the  completion  of  such  a  performance, 
to  make  and  complete  a  contract.  It  is  my 
humble  judgment  that  if  any  manufacturer 
sells  his  goods  to  46,000  retail  druggists,  and 
offers  to  each  of  said  46,000  druggists  a  re- 
ward for  selling  such  goods  at  the  price  stipu- 
lated by  him,  then  when  such  46,000  retail 
druggists  have  sold  at  the  price  stipulated,  and 
have  earned  and  received  the  reward  which  he 
offered,  there  have  been  just  46,000  contracts 
fully  exectUed  and  completed. 

In  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Dr.  Miles  case,  are  these  46,000  con- 
tracts legal?  Naturally  the  answer  depends 
upon  what  the  contract  really  means.  It  is 
proposed  that  Smith,  the  manufacturer,  shall 
through  Brown,  the  jobber,  sell  to  Jones  a  bot- 
tle of  proprietary  medicine,  which  is  to  be  sold 
by  Jones  to  the  consumer  for  $1.00,  and  for 
which  Jones  is  to  pay  $1.00.  There  goes  with 
this  bottle  of  proprietary  medicine  a  condition 
or  promise,  which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  coupon,  and  which  is  to  entitle  Jones  to 
33  cents,  provided  Jones  sells  that  bottle  to 
the  consumer  for  $1.00.  This  condition  or 
promise  to  pay  33  cents  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  transaction  under  which  this  bottle  of 
properiatry  medicine  has  been  sold  to  Jones. 
It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  contract  of  sale  as 
is  the  medicine  in  the  bottle. 

When  Jones  buys  this  bottle  of  proprietary 
medicine,  with  the  expectation  of  earning  the 
reward,  which  is  evidenced  by  his  subsequent 
cashing  of  the  coupon,  then  it  may  be  claimed 
with  much  reason  that  Jones  has  bought  this 
bottle  of  proprietary  medicine  and  has  entered 
into  a  contract  under  which  its  price  was  re- 
stricted. If  these  premises  are  correct,  then 
under  the  proposed  coupon  plan  there  would 
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be  46,000,  or  nearly  all  the  retail  druggists  of 
the  country,  who  would  enter  into  the  same 
kind  of  a  contract  restricting  prices.  Whether 
this  be  legal  can  best  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  the  opinion  in  the  Miles 
Medical  Company  case: 

"If  there  be  an  advantage  to  a  manufacturer 
in  the  maintenance  of  fixed  retail  prices,  the 
question  remains  whether  it  is  one  which  he  is 
entitled  to  secure  by  agreements  restricting  the 
freedom  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
zvho  own  zvhat  they  sell.  As  to  this,  the  com- 
plainant can  fare  no  better  with  its  plan  of 
identical  contract,  than  could  the  dealers  them- 
selves, if  they  formed  a  combination,  and  en- 
deavored to  establish  the  same  restrictions,  and 
thus  to  achieve  the  same  results  by  agreement 
with  each  other." 

Of  course  this  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
coupon  plan  is  based  on  opinion  only,  for  as 
yet  no  court  has  passed  on  it.  It  may  even  be 
claimed  that  since  the  manufacturer  will  not 
need  to  depend  upon  its  success  by  enforcing 
it  against  any  one,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
draw  its  legality  into  question.  This  might 
be  true,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
dealer  w'ho  buys  the  goods  and  sells  them  at 
less  than  the  stipulated  price,  and  who  thus 
cannot  realize  on  his  coupons,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  proceeding,  and,  being  direct- 
ly concerned,  if  the  plan  involves  an  illegal 
feature  he  need  only  come  into  court  and  ask 
that  the  manufacturer  be  restrained  from  op- 
erating under  the  plan.  Again  I  say  that  I 
have  my  doubts  of  the  legality  of  such  a  plan. 


where  the  goods  are  sold  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer. 

WHAT  CAN    BE  DONE. 

The  writer  may  be  wrong  in  his  opinion  that 
the  proposed  coupon  plan  presents  legal  diffi- 
culties, but,  if  he  be  right,  then  in  making  an 
effort  toward  securing  the  necessary  price  pro- 
tection we  are  confined  to  the  agency  agree- 
ment. The  thought  and  study  of  the  drug 
trade  should  therefore  be  devoted  to  removing 
the  objectionable  features  from  the  agency 
plan,  or  to  securing  such  a  change  in  the  law 
as  will  permit  the  small  dealer  to  protect  him- 
self. If  manufacturers  are  not  adopting  the 
Freeman  and  Miles  plan,  because  the  courts 
have  not  yet  passed  on  it,  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  for  the  interested  parties  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  bring  about  a  decision  of  the  court.  If 
practical  difficulities  keep  other  manufacturers 
from  taking  up  the  plan,  then  the  necessary 
thing  to  do  is  to  look  into  these  practical  diffi- 
culties and  seek  a  remedy.  It  would  seem  that 
these  practical  difficulties  have  been  exagger- 
ated, but  if  they  really  exist  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  if  they  do  not  exist  to  nearly  the 
same  degree  under  the  proposed  coupon  plan, 
then  I  would  suggest  as  a  solution  that  the 
agency  agreement  plan  be  combined  with  the 
coupon  plan,  and  thus,  as  a  part  of  the  agency 
agreement,  the  coupon  plan  could  be  made 
equally  legal.  Since  each  coupon  would  speak 
for  itself,  bearing  a  serial  number,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  keeping  records  on  the  part  of 
the  jobber,  and  thus  the  much  complained  of 
detail  would  be  done  awav  with. 


MAKING  EFFECTIVE  WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

Their  Arran|{ement  and  Care— Qualities  that  Make  a  Trim  Attractive— The  Effect  of  Unity, 

Color,  and  Motion  in  an  Exhibit. 

By  H.  M.  CURRY,* 

Ellswortli,  Kansas. 


Some  wise  comrade  has  said  that  "our  win- 
dows are  the  index  of  our  own  business." 
That  is  a  fact  that  too  few  people  realize. 
Your  windows  are  as  surely  an  indication  of 
what  is  inside,  as  your  clothes  are  an  index  of 
your  character. 

Clean,    well-dressed    windows   give   you    at 

*Portions  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas 
Pharmaceutical    Association. 


once  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  a  discriminating 
public,  as  unmistakably  as  smart  clothes  or  ele- 
gant store  fixtures.  Aside  from  this,  the  most 
important  part  of  one's  business,  the  profit  side, 
cries  loudly  in  favor  of  well-kept,  daintily  ar- 
ranged, and  business-bringing. display. 

DETAILS   OF  A    GOOD    WINDOW. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  store,  the  display 
windows  should  have  careful  consideration.  If 
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they  are  not  modern  in  design,  they  should  be 
made  so.  A  good  window  should  not  be  too 
high  above  the  sidewalk,  nor  should  the  other 
extreme  be  tolerated.  Twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  is  a  good  height. 

The  woodwork  or  frame  should  be  as  light 
as  sufficient  strength  will  permit,  and  free 
from  all  wood  trimmings  that  will  harbor  dirt 
— the  plainer  the  better.  Good  natural  wood 
finish  for  the  inside  is  best. 

The  floor  should  be  good,  preferably  pol- 
ished or  waxed,  that  it  may  be  easily  cleaned 
and  kept  so. 

The  next  requisites  are  a  few  sensible  pieces 
of  window  furniture,  most  of  which  may  be 
home-made  and  of  great  service.  When  room 
will  permit,  it  is  wise  to  maintain  a  small 
space  where  window-trimming  material  may 
be  kept.  This  does  aw^ay  with  much  vexation 
and  saves  both  time  and  money. 

Nearly  all  trims  are  simply  variations  of 
geometric  forms  wdiich  can  be  made  up  of 
units  that  are  interchangeable,  and  when  once 
accumulated  will  serve  for  all  time.  This  sub- 
ject I  will  take  up  later  in  a  series  of  demon- 
strations that  have  proved  very  useful.  Near- 
ly all  window  trimmers  coincide  in  the  main 
essentials  of  successful  window  trimming  and 
display. 

THE   CARE  OF  THE   WINDOW, 

Windows  should  first  of  all  be  absolutely 
clean,  and,  by  the  way,  a  boy  that  can  wash  a 
window  clean  is  one  worth  encouraging.  If 
he  gets  into  the  corners,  keep  him.  He's  an 
exception  and  probably  a  jewel. 

The  next  idea  is  a  weekly  change.  Except 
on  rare  occasions,  a  display  should  never  re- 
main in  a  window  longer  than  a  week. 

Fridays  seems  to  me  to  be  the  day  for  win- 
dow dressing.  In  nearly  all  towns,  Saturday 
is  a  busy  day.  More  people  are  in  town  then 
than  on  any  other  day  and  a  clean  new  display 
appeals  to  country  people  as  much  as  any  other 
one  thing. 

Then,  too,  most  towns  have  only  weekly 
editions  of  newspapers.  If  your  windows  are 
in  accord  wath  your  advertising,  they  clinch 
the  argument  and  help  the  advertisements  to 
be  truthful. 

UNITY   DESIRABLE. 

There  is  little  opposition  to  the  idea  that  a 
window,  to  be  successful,  should  feature  but 
one  line  at  a  time.     This  may  be  accomplished 


in  either  one  of  two  or  three  ways.  Small 
quantities  of  goods,  in  a  setting  of  well-ar- 
ranged show-cards,  with  a  harmonious  color- 
scheme,  is  one.  Large  quantities  of  any  one 
thing  in  rows  or  uniform  designs,  oft  repeated, 
and  systematically  arranged,  impress  those 
who  see  the  window  with  the  idea  that  the 
goods  are  right,  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
are  both  desirable  and  adequate,  and  that  the 
store  displaying  the  line  is  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness in  that  particular  article,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  buy  largely. 

A  single  article  of  merchandise,  neatly  dis- 
played, often  draws  attention  through  sheer 
audacity.  It's  like  a  sharp  "bang"  as  against 
a  rumble  of  continuous  noise  which  only  an- 
noys but  does  not  interest. 

MOVING   DISPLAYS. 

Motion  displays  are  always  good,  and  may 
be  arranged  with  simple  mechanical  means. 
In  towns  where  there  is  either  electric  current 
or  water-power  the  matter  is  easily  solved. 
One  can  secure  small  moving  mechanisms  at 
reasonable  prices  that  would  soon  pay  for 
themselves. 

I  recently  read  of  a  man  who  built  a  long 
tank  in  his  window  in  w'hich  he  had  placed 
seven  mud  turtles,  on  the  backs  of  which  he 
had  painted  the  letters  spelling  his  name.  He 
offered  a  reward  of  $25  to  any  one  who  would 
catch  them  so  placed  that  the  letters  w-ould 
spell  his  name  correctly. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COLOR, 

Attractiveness  may  be  obtained  through  ar- 
tistic arrangement  or  massing  of  goods  and  by 
color  schemes  that  act  as  foils  for  the  goods. 

Any  strong  color  used  exclusively  and  in 
quantity  is  bound  to  attract  attention.  "  It  will 
be  seen  from  a  distance  and,  if  striking  enough, 
will  often  induce  people  to  cross  the  street  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  it  creates. 
The  dainty  arrangement  of  soft  tints,  in  good 
harmony  one  with  the  other,  is  in  better  taste 
for  all  displays  of  toilet  articles,  perfumes,  and 
stationery  displays. 

Much  assistance  can  be  secured  from  manu- 
facturers of  good  lines  of  either  of  these  arti- 
cles if  they  be  courteously  solicited  and  arc 
assured  that  their  aid  will  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. 

Fancy  backgrounds  are  excellent  adjuncts 
for  some  displays,  but  should  be  used  cautious- 
ly and  knowingly.      Nothing  could  be  more 
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out  of  keeping  than  a  poorly  selected  back- 
ground that  has  no  relation  to  the  display. 

Some  of  the  artistic  modern  wall  coverings 
offer  splendid  opportunities,  however.  With 
a  little  care  they  may  be  made  into  beautiful 
panels  and  backgrounds  that  add  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  show-window  display. 

The  subject  of  lighting  the  window  is  of 
material  importance.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  best  light  is  one  which  is  at  the  top  of 
the  window,  so  concealed  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  street,  and  sheds  light  down 
upon  the  floor  and  into  the  window. 

THE  VALUE   OF   NIGHT   DISPLAYS. 

The  value  of  night  display  is  much  under- 
rated by  many  merchants.  The  best  hours  of 
the  day  are  after  dark.  People  who  are  on 
the  streets  at  night  have  more  time  to  inspect 
displays,  are  usually  more  inclined  to  notice 
them.  A  window  attractively  lighted  has  much 
the  advantage  of  a  daylight  display  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  lights  are  intense  and 
concentrated  on  the  display.  Naturally  people 
are  led  to  look  at  it. 

The  subject  of  lighting  should  not  end  with 
the  window,  as  a  nice,  well-lighted  store  is 
always  attractive,  and  in  an  increased  ratio  a 
poorly  lighted  one  is  repellant. 

Do  not  let  the  work  of  decorating  the  win- 
dow be  every  one's  work.  Everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business.  Select  the  man  who 
loves  the  work,  then  give  him  every  encourage- 
ment in  your  power.  If  he  does  a  good  job, 
let  him  know  you  appreciate  it.  Don't  pinch 
him  on  expenses.  You'll  get  it  all  back.  Let 
him  out  occasionally,  that  he  may  see  what  the 
other  fellows  are  doing.  It  is  good  general- 
ship to  know  what  the  enemy  is  up  to.  Make 
him  realize  the  importance  of  his  work,  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  well,  and  that  you  are 
depending  upon  him  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
of  the  store  in  that  respect.  You  will  be  repaid 
a  hundredfold.  You  will  have  made  a  partner 
of  him,  unconsciously,  and  a  loyal  employee  is 
certainly  a  valuable  asset. 

In  window  display,  timeliness  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  The  goods  shown  should  always 
be  those  which  are  being  used  at  the  moment. 
It  is  folly  to  throw  opportunity  away  in  dis- 
plays which  have  no  connection  with  current 
needs  or  present  desires. 


In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  "Calendar  of  Window  Displays," 
which  has  been  published  frequently  in  the 
drug  journals  as  being  worthy  of  preservation. 
It  need  not  be  adopted  absolutely,  but  should 
be  studied  and  adapted  to  individual  needs.  If 
used  as  a  basis  for  thought  along  this  line,  it 
will  be  found  extremely  helpful. 

There  are  some  instances  where  there  is 
good  excuse  for  lending  your  windows  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  merits  of  patent  medicines, 
but  generally  considered,  I  believe  that  every 
thinking  man  in  the  drug  business  can  use  his 
windows  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  to  better 
advantage  blowing  his  own  horn.  The  greater 
number  of  these  hand-me-down  window  dis- 
plays are  nine-tenths  manufacturers'  and  the 
balance  for  you.     "Jones  pays  the  freight." 

THE    FRUITS    OF   GOOD   DISPLAYS. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  the  importance  of 
window  display  as  a  part  of  your  advertising 
scheme.  None  of  us  can  gainsay  the  fact  that 
advertising  pays,  and  pays  big.  Think  of  five 
or  six  largest  concerns  in  the  business  world 
you  know  of  and  why  you  know  them. 

They  advertise  largely  and  all  the  time. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  spend  $50,000  annu- 
ally for  window  displays  alone.  John  Wana- 
maker's  first  day's  business  brought  him 
$24.67.  He  kept  the  67  cents  for  change  and 
spent  the  $24  for  advertising,  and  he  kept 
that  system  up.     Did  it  pay  ? 

It  is  useless  to  spend  either  time  or  money 
in  advertising  inferior  goods.  Be  sure  of  your 
quality,  ask  an  honest  price,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  being  afraid  to  tell  the  people 
about  it. 

Tell  them  in  the  newspapers,  and  along  with 
that  medium  of  publicity  "show  'em" — in  a 
window  that  is  clean,  neatly  trimmed,  and 
bearing  a  message  of  desirable  merchandise 
for  sale. 

It  is  equivalent  to  the  cheery  smile  that 
greets  you  as  you  enter  a  store  where  all  is 
bright  and  orderly.  It  is  as  truly  a  sign  of 
cordial  welcome  as  is  a  hearty  handshake. 

It  never  wears  a  frown,  nor  does  it  ever 
keep  a  customer  waiting.  It  is  working  all 
the  time  for  and  never  against  you.  It  never 
complains  of  working  overtime,  but  will  show 
evidence  of  neglect.  It  is  the  soul  of  your 
business.     Keep  it  sweet. 


SHOW-CARD  WRITING. 


Practice  Makes  Perfect — Some  Specimens   ShowlniJ    what   Can    Be    Accomplished   hy  One 

Who  Tries— Materials  Used  In  the  Work. 

By  EDWIN  P.  CREUTZ, 

Wausa.  Nebraska. 


With  sufficient  practice  any  one  can  become 
a  first-class  card-writer.  A  person  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  a  genius  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce artistic  show  cards.  Making  letters  is  more 
mechanical  than  artistic.     The  chief  require- 


jYS£^ 


ABCPBFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQR6 

TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxYZ 

123^36783^^ 

"ABCDEFOtlUK 

LMNOPQR.ST 

UVWXYZ 


styles  of  lettering  used  by  Mr.  Creutz. 

ment  of  the  would-be  card-writer  is  practice. 
My  advice  to  those  wishing  to  become  profi- 
cient in  this  work  is — obtain  some  good  book 
treating  upon  this  subject  and  study  the  alpha- 
bets contained  therein  thoroughly.  Note  care- 
fully the  formation  of  each  letter  of  the  vari- 
ous alphabets.  Select  some  simple  alphabet 
such  as  No.  1  shown  here  and  practice  making 
the  different  letters  until  you  are  able  to  make 
any  one  correctly  without  referring  to  the 
copy.  Try  and  master  alphabet  No.  1  before 
attempting  No.  2, 

THE  TOOLS  AND  PAINTS. 

Buy  only  the  best  tools.  You  will  need  two 
or  three  red  sable  brushes,  say  sizes  (J.  8  and 
12,  to  start  with.  Do  not  use  camel's-hair 
brushes.  All  cards  shown  here  were  made 
with  a  No.  12  red  sable  brush  having  a  quill 


handle.  The  round  ferruled  brush  gives  bet- 
ter satisfaction  than  does  the  flat.  You  will 
also  need  a  good  yardstick  with  a  straight  edge 
and  a  No.  3  or  4  pencil.  With  these  tools  you 
will  be  able  to  duplicate  any  card  shown  here, 
with  sufficient  practice. 

There  are  several  prepared  show-card  paints 
upon  the  market.  I  have  found  Letterine, 
especially  the  black,  to  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion.    It  dries  quickly  and  leaves  an  excellent 


Specimens  of  Mr.  Creutz's  show-cards. 

finish.  I  prepare  most  all  white  and  colored 
paints  myself.  For  white,  use  zinc  oxide  c.  p. 
Make  a  thick  paste  of  it  in  a  mortar  with  mu- 
cilage. Then  add  water  until  the  oxide  as- 
sumes the  consistency  of  cream.  Pour  the 
paste  into  jars  and  allow  to  stand  several  days 
before  using  as  it  improves  by  age. 

Colored  paints  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  by  using  dry  colors  instead  of  zinc 
oxide.  These  home-made  paints  will  also  be 
found  excellent  for  painting  signs  upon  win- 
dow glass  as  they  can  be  easily  removed  with 
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water.  Red  lead  makes  an  excellent  orange 
shade  for  use  on  colored  cards,  especially  for 
border-lines  on  a  bright-red  card  lettered  with 
white,  as  are  the  two  rose  lotion  cards  shown 
here. 

MAGAZINE  COVERS  HELPFUL. 

The  illustrations  on  these  cards  were  cut 
from  the  covers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  carefully  pasted  on.  The  Nyal  face 
cream  card  was  dark  blue,  size  11x22  inches, 
lettered  with  white  and  outlined  with  orange. 
Illustrations  such  as  shown  here  help  greatly 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  cards  advertising 
toilet  articles,  etc.  Keep  a  file  where  all  such 
pictures  found  in  magazines  and  trade  papers 
are  placed  for  future  use. 

The  other  cards  shown  here  were  painted 
with  black  letterine  upon  white  and  need  no 
further  description  except  that  the  larger  cards 


were  14x22  inches.  A  "Corn  Huskers'  Lo- 
tion" sign  was  made  by  pasting  white  writing 
paper  over  a  frame  3  by  6  feet  in  size,  the  let- 
tering being  black  and  border-lines  red.  Large 
signs  such  as  this  one,  placed  in  front  of  a 
store,  greatly  stimulate  the  sale  of  goods  ad- 
vertized. They,  at  least,  are  not  expensive  to 
make. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say,  do  not  become 
discouraged  if  you  cannot  make  A  No.  1  cards 
at  the  first  attempt.  If  you  are  willing  to  give 
an  hour  each  day  for  a  month  to  practice,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  what  you  can  accomplish 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  providing  you  are  sin- 
cere in  your  efforts.  This  work  will  be  found 
very  fascinating.  After  you  once  "get  the 
hang"  of  it,  you  will  not  stop  until  you  are 
able  to  make  as  good  cards  as  I  have  shown 
here,  if  not  better. 


"MY  BEST  ADVERTISING  SCHEME." 

Three    Live    Plans — Voting    Contests    as   a   Means    of    Stimulating    the    Sale  of   Christmas 

Goods— Hiring  Youngsters  to  Canvass  Their  Friends  in  the  Interests  of  the 

Store — Schemes  that  Will  Be  Found  Especially  Remunerative 

Durin{|  the  Holiday  Season. 


A  DOLL  VOTING  CONTEST  FOR  THE  HOLI- 
DAY SEASON. 

By  James  H.  Miller,  Christiansburg,  Ohio. 

Our  Christmas  advertising  scheme  last  year 
was  a  voting  contest.     I  bought  a  doll  in  Sep- 


VOTING   CONTEST 

To  the  Boy  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

an  Acetograph  or  Post-card  Lantern,        -       Vedue,  $5.00 
Second  Prize,  The  American  Boy  for  One  Year. 

To  the  Girl  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 

a  Fine  Dressed  Doll,  -  -  -         Value.  $5.00 

Second  Prize,  an  article  selected,  -  "  1.00 

Oae  vote  with  every  10c.  purchaie.     12  votes  with  every  $1  purchase. 

(Contest  begins  Nov.  25,  and  ends  Dec.  25,  1910.) 

PRIZES   ON   DISPLAY  AT   MILLER'S  DRUG   STORE, 
CHRISTIANSBURG,  OHIO. 


I  vote  for. 

Amount  of  purchase,  $.. 


The  voting  blank  used  by  Mr.  Miller. 

tember  and  had  the  cards  printed  in  October. 
In  the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin  last 
year,   I   saw   Frost  &   Maffit's   report   of  the 


contest  held  by  them  the  year  before.  We 
gave  a  first  and  second  boys'  prize  and  a  first 
and  second  girls'  prize.  At  first  we  were 
rather  disgusted  with  the  contest.  It  required 
so  much  explanation.  There  were  the  usual 
knockers.  Some  in  the  country  said  it  was 
no  use  to  try,  as  the  town  children  would  get 
all  of  the  prizes.  Some  in  town  said  no  one 
but  the  doctors'  children  stood  a  chance  as 
they  bought  so  much  medicine. 

Finally,  however,  more  interest  was  shown. 
Some  worked  pretty  hard  electioneering  for 
their  little  friends,  with  the  result  that  our 
sales  the  week  before  Christmas  were  $337. 
We  did  not  carry  any  expensive  toilet  or  fancy 
sets.  The  highest  priced  was  $3.50.  Sales 
consisted  mainly  of  10-,  35-  and  50-cent  goods. 
The  sales  for  the  month  were  $130  more  than 
those  of  December,  1909.  And  the  expense 
amounted  to  about  $12  for  tickets,  prizes,  ad- 
vertising, etc.,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  were 
paid  for  our  trouble. 

Another    season    we    want    to    get    all    the 
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merchants  here  interested  in  a  voting  contest 
and  give  several  cash  prizes.  This  will  help 
the  holiday  trade  at  home.  As  we  are  the 
only  drug  store  here,  we  shall  get  our  share  of 
the  increased  trade. 


YOUNGSTERS    SELLING    GOODS    ON    COM- 
MISSION. 

By  George  M.  Stubblefield,  Kirksvixle,  Mo. 

Last  year  we  adopted  a  sales  plan  which 
proved  more  successful  than  we  had  expected. 
It  should  interest  dealers  in  other  towns. 

We  advertised :  "Wanted,  50  boys  and  girls 


Won't  you  please  remember  me  to-day  if  you 
buy  anything  in  the  DRUG  LINE  and  buy  it  of 
the  Kirksville  Drug  Company,  asking  them  that  I 
shall  have  credit  for  the  sale. 

Thanking  you  in  advance. 

Signature.    


The  youngrsters  distributed  this  blank  among  their  friends. 

at  once.  Light,  wholesome  work;  good  pay." 
We  took  down  the  names  of  those  who  re- 
sponded, together  with  a  few  brief  notes.  We 
then  selected  applicants  from  different  locali- 


Are  you  willing  to  help 
a  boy  or  girl  who  is 
ambitious  to  climb  up 
in  the  world  and  do  it  in 
a  way  that  WILL  NOT 

COST     YOU     ONE 

PENNY,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  your 
gain?      f      ^      ^      ^ 


The  front  cover  page  of  a  largre  circular  distributed  by  Mr. 
Stubblefield  through  the  agency  of  the  young  canvassers. 

ties  and  from  influential  families  without  lim- 
iting the  number.     To  them  we  offered  a  5- 


per-cent  commission  on  all  the  sales  they 
could  make,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right 
to  withdraw  the  offer  at  our  pleasure.  We 
made  it  a  point  to  interest  those  who  had  not 
traded  with  us  before.  As  a  result  we  at  once 
got  the  trade  of  the  immediate  families  of  the 
youngsters  and  gradually  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing their  friends. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  plan  will  work  any- 
where. The  cost  is  a  trifle.  The  advertising 
benefit  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  as  it  develops 
a  relationship  between  the  customers  and  the 
store,  of  a  personal  as  well  as  a  commercial 
character. 

Each  boy  and  girl  was  furnished  with  the 
large  circular  reproduced  herewith.  This  in- 
troduced  the   youngster  and   the   plan.     The 


q  I  .m  now  in  the  employ  o(  the  Kitk.ville 
Diug  Co.,  (he  Big  New  Diug  Store  3  doon 
nofth  of  their  old  stand.  East  Side  Square, 
and  ihii  is  the  way  you  can  help  me;  When 
you  want  anything  carried  m  a  big  drug  store 
please  go  there  and  buy  it  and  ask  them  to 
give  roe  credit  for  the  sale.  They  give  ne  a 
commission  on  all  my  sales  to  solicit  for  them. 
^  II  you  will  do  this  you  will  gel  the  advan- 
tage of  the  largest  stock  to  select 
from.  You  will  get  prices  as  low  as  good 
goods  can  be  sold  4  4         4 


Q  Read  this  list.  You  will  need 
some  of  them  today,  and  please  re- 
member to  ask  that  i  shall  have 
credit  (or  the  sale.      4     4     4     4 


READ 


THIS 


^  Selling  drugs  requires  skill.  Infenoi  med- 
icines do  more  harm  (Kan  good.  Many  drug- 
gies do  not  know  wKat  action  is  expetfled 
from  certain  drugs,  nor  how  to  buy  good  ones 
and  avoid  the  'fakes.'  q  Now  think  what 
my  people  have  to  offer.  Can't  you  see  you 
have  much  to  gam  and  nothing  to  lose  > 
q  They  have  had  long  years  of  experience 
as  druggists,  and  have  the  room,  the  capital 
and  the  goods.  4  4  ^  <] 


The  inside  pages  of  the  circular  considerably  reduced  in  size. 

smaller  card  which  we  are  also  printing  served 
as  a  daily  reminder  to  the  customers.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
hand-bills  and  other  advertising  matter  are 
distributed  free  by  the  young  people. 


ANOTHER  VOTING  CONTEST. 

By  H.  H.  Cassles,  Mgr.  City  Pharmacy,  Canyon 
City,  Texas. 

We  conducted  a  very  successful  voting  con- 
test last  Christmas,  with  a  large  increase  in 
business.  We  offered  a  beautiful  doll  that  at 
retail  was  worth  $25.  We  advertised  through 
the  local  paper  that  one  vote  would  be  given 
with  every  25-cent  purchase. 

The  contest  began  December  1  and  closed 
December  24  at  10  p.m.  It  doubled  our  holi- 
day business.  Our  cash  sales  on  the  last  day 
were  $530.  This  is  the  most  successful  holi- 
day selling  scheme  I  have  ever  seen  tried. 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  ADS. 


During  the  holiday  season,  thousands  of 
druggists  will  be  making  a  special  effort  to  sell 
Christmas  goods.  We  have  collected  several 
ads.  that  will  be  found  useful  in  getting  up 
newspaper  announcements  and  circulars  for 
house-to-house  distribution.  They  were  all 
used  last  year  by  druggists. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE. 

A  somewhat  unusual  piece  of  advertising 
was  distributed  from  Lutes's  drug  store,  Oran. 
Mo.,  last  year.  The  general  character  can  be 
seen  from  the  title  page. 


OUR 
CATALOGUE 

1910 

XMAS 

GOODS 


Lutes'  Drug  Store, 

'  Where  the  Quality  is  Guaranteed." 


Cover  of  a  Christmas  catalogue 

The  catalogue  is  in  the  form  of  a  booklet 
43^  by  6  inches  in  dimensions.  The  ads.  aimed 
to  present  the  most  attractive  articles  carried 
in  the  store,  although  several  things  escaped 
mention  for  the  lack  of  space. 

USED  IN  A  STORE  PAPER. 

Here  are  a  few  ads.  borrowed  from  a 
store  paper  issued  by  Thompson  &  Hagan,  of 
Christiansburg,  Pa. : 

Christmas  Candies. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  items  during  the  holi- 
days, and  of  course  you  want  the  best.  We  have  them 
in  nice  attractive  packages  at  40c,  80c,  $1.20,  and  $1.60 

^  *^°^-  Post  Card  Albums. 

They  are  becoming  a  necessity  to  take  care  of  the 
numerous  cards  that  are  now  sent  to  friends,  and  a 
gift  of  one  of  them  will  not  be  amiss.  We  have  them 
in  various  sizes  and  styles  from  10  cents  to  $1.00. 


Hair  Brushes  and  Combs. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  these  in  staples  and  in  fancy 
boxes,  suitable  for  gift  making.  They  will  bring  up 
pleasant  memories  as  long  as  they  last.  The  prices  are 
in  reach  of  the  slim  pocketbook. 

Military    Brushes. 
These  are  one  of  the  necessary  items  of  every  gen- 
tleman's   toilet,    and    no    more   pleasing   or   acceptable 
present  could  be  given  than  a  pair  of  them.    $1.00  up. 

Christmas  Cigars. 
We  pride   ourselves   on   the   high-grade   cigars    we 
carry  at  all  times,  and  our  Christmas  line  is  no  excep- 


HUMMA'S  ^  Christmas  ^  STORE! 


GIFTS  FOR  EVERYONE 

FATHER,  MOTHER.  SISTER,  BROTHER,  SWEETHEART, 
A«at,  Ufick.  mad  Cotuia,  Gtfti  toe  tlut  ETcryoiu  will  mppttcimU  Aad 
^kAt  w0  loaf  ffCflula  ju  o  token  of  yoo*  utccm  Ami  lore.     4]  Yo«  vlQ 

be  twk«  u  h*pp,  wImb  ,ma  fi.e  •  pnaeat  lh*l  i*  appt«d«tcd  and  jrw,  wifl  k«.«  IM  trottbl* 
to  idiiT  Mcfc  ■  MW  at  mv  ri<K«.  <]  Come  .mm  end  took  ever  our  rtock,  and  ,«w  wil  he 
•OR  to  find  th«t  wtiick  wiB  gvr*  liappiBeae  to  j^a  Ai  otben.  I)  JuAdom  bufinf  on  e  Urge 
Kak  iiielihe  m  to  offer  ,aM  qoobt,  preMnto  el «  price  jvn  wiD  eitpredete.  4)  Make  yw0 
pr«a<Mi  br>«  lia|J>«iaa  m  A.  toaKxnw  aa  ..el  .a  lode,.  HUMMA-S  ■■l.itioin  «ill  de  it. 
For  tW 'Wea^eut  .rife*-      Reel  praeeit.  foe  real  mm—     Tfte  bo,  ie  not  fortetlMi- 


A  reproduction  of  a  full-page  ad.  in  a  local  paper  distributed  by 
O.  B.  Humma,  of  Sheldon,  Illinois. 

tion.  We  have  our  stock  put  up  in  small  boxes  espe- 
cially for  the  holiday  trade  and  gift  making,  and  you 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  buying  a  box  of  any  of  the 
brands  we  carry.  They  are  a  gift  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  your  husband,  brother  or  beau.  Boxes  of 
12,  25  and  50  at  50c,  75c,  $1.00  and  up  to  $5.00. 
French  Briar  Pipes. 
We  have  a  nice  line  of  these  popular  pipes,  both 
plain  and  gold  mounted,  in  cases,  amber  bits.  They 
make  a  present  that  is  appreciated.    $1.25  to  $4.00. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards. 

These  are  something  that  is  always  appropriate,  and 
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come  within  the  reach  of  all.  None  so  poor  that  can- 
not afford  to  send  an  absent  friend  a  remembrance  at 
this  glad  season.  Our  stock  is  full.  Come  early  before 
they  are  picked  over;  2  for  5c,  and  5c 

Tasteful  Stationery. 
There  is  nothing  that  you  can  give  for  a  Christmas 
present  that  is  more  useful  or  appropriate  than  a  box 


Check  your  Christmas  wants  from  this  list. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


MANICURE    GOODS 


BUFFERS 

SCISSORS 

FILES 

COMPLETE  SETS 

BRUSHES  ANO  COMBS 

HAND   MIRRORS 

TOILET    SETS 

PERFUME  ATOMIZERS 

SOAP  BOXES 


STATIONERY 

HIGH  GRADE  BOXES 

XMAS  BOOKLETS 

XMAS  CARDS 

CREPE  PAPEJJ 

PERFUMES 
TOILET  WATER 
COLD  CREAMS 


FOR  THE  MEN 


SHAVING      GOODS 

BADGER    LATHER     BRUSHES 

GILLETTE  SAFETY    RAZORS 

AUTO-STROP  SAFETY  RAZOR 

SHAVING   MIRRORS 


PIPES.  ETC. 

CIGARS  BY  THE  BOX 

CIGAR  CASES 

FANCY   PLAYING  CARDS 

HAT  ANOCLOTHES   BRUSHES 

FOUNTAIN    PENS 

MILITARY-HAIR    BRUSHES 

RUBBER  SPONGES 


CONFECTIONERY 

BELLE  MEADS  SWEETS 
GILBERTS 
LOWNEYS.  IN 

HOLIDAY  PACKAGES 


Why  not  give  the  children  a  Kodak  ? 

DETROIT    DRUG    CO. 


A  Christmas  circular  used  by  tlie  Detroit  Drug  Co. 

of  nice  stationery  such  as  you  find  here.  We  have  just 
received  a  lot  of  local  name  box  paper,  embossed.  This 
will  make  an  especially  nice  present,  and  only  19  cents. 
Others  at  25c,  35c,  40c  and  50c. 

Ink  Stands. 
A  nice  ink  stand  always  sets  oflf  a  gentleman's  desk, 
and  we  have  a  nice  selection  of  these  useful  articles. 
25  cents  up  to  $1.25. 

MORE    STORE    PAPER    ADS. 

Sherwood's  Pharmacy  of  Cleveland  also 
publishes  a  store  paper  and  takes  that  means 
of  offering  holiday  suggestions.  Here  are  two 
of  the  Sherwood  ads.,  reproduced  in  "solid" 
form  instead  of  the  original  "display"  type : 

Number  1 : 

High-Grade  Manicure  Sets. 

It's  not  at  all  likely  that  you  ever  saw  a  more 
artistic  line  of  Manicure  Sets  than  ours.  That 
sounds  like  a  bold  statement— and  it  is,  but  the  truth 
is  greater  than  the  boldness,  and  it's  hard  to  make  the 
truth  too  strong. 


Every  one  is  the  very  essence  of  refined  taste.  It 
is  the  kind  made  to  use — the  kind  it's  a  pleasure  to 
buy  and  give,  because  you  KNOW  the  sterling  worth. 
You  can  see  it. 

The  prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $G.OO. 

A  nice  inexpensive  gift.  A  specially  priced  mani- 
curing outfit  containing: 

One  Nail  Buffer 

One  Magic  Nail  Stone 

One  Bottle  Magic  Nail  Bleach 

Six  Linen-lined  Emery  Boards 

One  Velvet  Finish  Nail  File 

One  Orange  Stick 

One   Book  Talcum   Complexion  Leaves 
All  for  43  cents. 

Number  2 : 

Perfume  Atomizers. 

If  you  would  get  all  the  real  fragrance  from  your 
perfume  use  an  Atomizer.  The  perfume  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed— none  is  wasted,  and  as  the  spray  is  produced 
the  alcohol  evaporates,  leaving  only  the  fragrance. 

Especially  for  Holiday  Trade,  we  selected  a  line  of 
real  worth  and  beauty  which  has  never  been  excelled 
in  the  city. 

It  contains  an  appropriate  gift  for  man  or  woman, 
and  our  prices  are  so  very  reasonable  that  people  with 
limited  means  can  afford  one. 

An  atomizer  is  something  that  can  be  used  by  a  lady 


THE  QUALITY  DRUG  STORE 

CHECK  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  WAiNTS 
FROM  THIS  LIST 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


FOR  THE  MEN 


Cut  G^MM.  SI  50  to  $S.OO  Jewel  OuM-Cold.  75  uKOO 
Htnd  Himjrs.  MtoK.UO  JewflOws-Siivt-r  SOtaSSOO 
To-tet  S«>tJi   «l.V)to$I5  00         Punfy  Stationery,      2filo»6.t» 

Perfumer  sit  nuket     10  to  SIO.OO 

Toilet  Water*.    2S  to  «6.00       Perfume  Atotniter*.  T^toSl  50 

Puff  Buxek.         GO  to  tl-60       Hot  Wuer  Bottlet.  T>  to  U  00 

Brushes  and  Dreminn  Combe,  &0c  up 

Box  Candles  (Belle  Meade  Sweeui.    t&  to  «S  00 

Don  (  fait  tc  see  our   imported  FVench  Gifts  in  purr  m-hiu- 

—something  new 


Cigars,  per  box.  %\  00  to  «6.(lO        Hair  Bnwhee.   60  to  16  00 
Safety  Razors.     O00l«t&.«0         lUt  Bruabet.   2S  totZM 
Shiv.ng  Hiri-nrs.  SI  00to«2.H) 

Oothes  Bniabea.    2&  to  SI  60 
Safety  Rwor  Stroppers.  SI  00  to  S2.00 
Mlliurv  Brashes.  SLOOtoS&.OO 

Shaving  Bruahea.   50  to  S3  W 
Wen's  DnstingCoinb*    2S  t«  7S 
Fancy  KInying  Cards  Sl«ioft«t> 

Toilel  Waters  f^My  Sov 

t>  mail  yont  fr»end»- 


HOLIDAY  LETTEBS  ""' ""^Jsi ,^ .,u , 

Oi  course  you  want  ynor  gifiji  to  look  attractive— we  have  jusl  what  you  want  for  thtapuiTK*-  XmsaCirm.    Tars,    Seata, 
Sumps.  Pla.stera.  White  Tissue  Paper,  and  KoDy  Boxes  of  all  shapes  and  ntn.     A  Holly  Box  adds  greatly  to  th< 
of  a  irift.  we  hav*  them  In  strong  he«vy  stock   gold  traced  holly,  poinsettis  and  bet)  patterns  tn  exclusive  designs 
YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  COME  IN  AND  LOOK  AROUND 

Gleghorn's  Quality  Drug  Store, 


1 1 1  Wtwt  Main  Street 


WAYNESBDRO.  PEXN'A 


A  Christma.s  mailing  card  9J4  by  7^2  Inches.  It  was  folded  once 
lengthwise,  fastened  with  a  metal  clip,  and  sent  out  as  a  post-card 
under  one-cent  postage. 

every  day   in  the  year.    They  are  here   from   50  cents 

to  $3.50. 

Leather  Handbags. 

We  have  quite  a  fine  variety  of  these  indispensable 

articles   of   travel   at   prices   that  will   appeal   to  your 

purse.    We  have  the  novel  shapes  and  the  large  roomy 

kind  for  carrying  all  your  purchases.     Note  the  small 

prices,   $1.00,   $1.25,   $1.50  up   to   $6.00,    and   every   one 

full  value. 

Manicure   Sets. 

We  have  these  in  separate  pieces  and  in  sets. 
There  is  nothing  that  appeals  more  to  ladies  of  refine- 
ment than  a  nice  article  for  her  toilet,  and  these  you 
can  count  on  as  being  first-class.  They  are  appropri- 
ate at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  especially  should  they 
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appeal  to  you  as  a  nice  gift  for  the  holidays.     Prices 
are  moderate,  75c  to  $5.00. 

Toilet  Sets. 

These  come  in  nice  boxes,  silk-lined,  and  contain 
Hair  Brush,  Comb  and  Mirror,  and  some  of  them 
have  the  combination  with  all  the  manicure  instru- 
ments. We  are  the  recognized  leaders  in  this  class  of 
goods  for  the  holidays.  No  lady's  toilet  is  complete 
without  these  articles.  They  come  in  various  designs 
and  at  prices  that  will  please  you.    75c  to  $10.00. 


Shaving  Necessities. 

Shaving  Brushes,  25c,  50c,  75c  and  $1.00. 
Shaving  Mirrors,  75c  up  to  .$3.50. 
Shaving  Sets,  mug  and  brush,  $2.00. 
Razors,  both  safety  and  old  style,  25c  to  $2.50. 
Shaving  soaps,  creams  and  talcum  powders,  to  use 
after  shaving.    All  the  popular  kinds. 

Smokers'  Sets  and  Ash  Trays. 

Some    novel    designs    in    these    attractive    presents. 
From  $1.00  up. 


A  THANKSGIVING  WINDOW. 


This  is  a  good  November  trim.  It  was  used 
last  year  by  J.  E,  Taylor,  of  Gridley,  Illinois. 
A  rich-plumed  turkey  displayed  against  a  set- 
ting of  national  colors  was  the  main  feature 
of  attraction.  A  large  wish-bone  on  the  right 
conveyed  a  greeting  to  the  passers-by. 

The  products  displayed  were  not  peculiar  to 


indicated,  these  compounds  were  intended  to 
relieve  the  overburdened  stomach.  The  placard 
read :  "Proclamation !  We  are  headquarters 
for  just  what  you  will  need  the  day  after." 

Presumably  the  bird  in  the  center  lost  its 
head  on  Thanksgiving  day,  putting  an  end  to 
the  trim.    The  whole  arrangement  was  simple. 


A  trim  arranged  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Gridley,  111. 


the  season,  although  this  trim  may  well  be 
used  to  exploit  the  spices  and  flavoring  agents 
needed  in  dressing  poultry  for  holiday  feasts. 
Among  the  preparations  exhibited  were  fig 
syrup,  celery  and  iron,  sodium  phosphate,  and 
pepsin  cordial.     As  the  sign  above  the  turkey 


Too  much  variety  in  a  window  lessens  its 
effectiveness.  The  three  colors  in  the  flag 
were  enough  to  attract  any  one's  attention. 
This  display  was  made  last  year,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  sign  under  the  huge  wish-bone 
at  the  right  of  the  window. 


A  PROSPEROUS  SOUTHERN  DRUG  STORE. 

Letaw's  Pharmacy  in  BirmtD|tham,  Alabama — Started  Five  Years  A|{o  In  a  Small  Way — To- 
day One  of  the  Most  Successful  In  the  &!{{  Minln|{  City— The  Owners 
and  a  Short  History  of  Their  Growth. 


Birmingham,  Alabama,  famous  the  country 
over  for  its  iron  mines,  has  undergone  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  last  decade.  And  the  progress 
of  pharmacy  in  that  city  has  kept  pace  with 
the  industrial  development  that  has  been  going 
on  there.     Only  recently  the  Messrs.   Letaw 


Hyman  H.  Letaw,  junior  partner. 

pompletely    remodeled   their    drug   store   at   a 
^ost   of    eight   thousand    dollars.      A    formal 
)ening  was  held  at  which  every  man,  woman 
ind  child  in  the  country  was  made  welcome, 
idding  to  the  cordial  nature  of  their  recep- 
ion  were  souvenirs,  flowers,  refreshments  and 
lusic.      The  occasion    was    a    gala    day    for 
)avid  and  Hyman  H.  Letaw,  the  successful 
proprietors  of  the  place,    for  it  marked  the 
ifth  mile-post  in  their  career  in  Birmingham, 
>ne  which  has  been  attended  with  much  effort. 
The  two  Letaws   are  young  men,   natives 
►f  Warsaw,  Russia,  the  home  of  Kosciusko, 
'the   noted   revolutionary   leader.     Coming   to 
America   in    their   early   youth    they    studied 
pharmacy  in  New  York.    Liking  the  metro- 
politan experience,  they  remained  there  sev- 
eral years.     David  Letaw  worked  in  a  large 


drug  store,  Hyman  Letaw  served  as  chief 
apothecary  at  the  Lincoln  Hospital.  On 
going  to  Alabama  each  went  into  business 
separately,  but  after  a  few  years  the  two 
moved  to  Birmingham,  where  they  formed  a 
partnership. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  their  new 
store  shows  how  well  the  combination  has 
prospered.  Situated  in  the  City  Hall  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue,  the  pharmacy  now  occupies 
two  whole  stores,  an  intervening  wall  having 
been  removed  to  double  the  floor  space.  The 
new  pharmacy  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Bir- 
mingham.    The  soda  fountain  is  a  handsome 


David  Letaw,  senior  partner. 

one  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  store, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving.  The 
total  cost  of  the  fountain  installed  was  $4500. 
The  Japanese  parasol  surmounting  a  marble 
hexagonal  column  in  the  center  looks  extreme- 
ly pretty,   especially  when   illuminated.     The 
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fountain  is  distinctly  rich  in  material  and  de- 
sign. 

The  cigar  stand  in  the  front  of  the  place  is 
a   complete    store    in   itself.     It   is   accessible 


est  possible  time.  The  youths  mounted  on  the 
machines  are  experts  at  delivery  work  "just 
within  the  last  limit  of  the  speed  law." 

The  rapid  growth  of  a  business  now  only 


The  Letaw  pharmacy  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  recently  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 


through  large  doors,  and  the  line  of  cigars,  im- 
ported and  domestic,  tobaccos,  and  smokers' 
supplies  is  unexcelled. 

The  motorcycle  delivery  service  makes  pos- 
sible the  immediate  delivery  of  any  article  or 
prescription,  in  Jefferson  county,  in  the  short- 


five  years  old  is  a  tribute  to  the  popularity  and 
methods  of  the  owners.  Fair  dealing,  careful 
buying,  and  attention  to  the  small  as  well  as 
large  customers,  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  that 
have  contributed  to  their  success  in  so  short  a 
time. 


AN  EASTERN  STORE  OPENING. 

The  CahooU'Lyon  Dru^  Company  of  Buffalo  Opens  a  Fifth  Pharmacy  In  the  Heart  of  the 
City— Crowds  Throng  the  Building  Until  the  Doors  are  Closed. 


The  new  store  of  the  Cahoon-Lyon  Drug 
Company  in  Buffalo  was  opened  recently  un- 
der auspicious  circumstances.  To  celebrate  the 
event  the  company  gave  away  more  than  $250 
in  checks  and  much  valuable  merchandise. 
The  big  store  was  crowded  throughout  the 
day,  but  owing  to  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  throngs  were  handled,  there  was  no 
congestion.     Modern  arrangements  and  a  large 


force  of  clerks  united  to  give  a  quick,  efficient 
service  to  the  customers. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  big  day 
the  new  store,  which  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street,  between  Court  and  Mo- 
hawk Streets,  was  scheduled  to  open,  but  long 
before  that  time  there  was  a  large  crowd  of 
interested  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place. 
When  the  doors  were  thrown  open  there  was 
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a  rush  for  the  interior  of  the  establishment. 
The  people  were  enthusiastic  but  orderly,  and 
nothing  happened  to  mar  the  occasion. 

SOUVENIRS    GIVEN    AWAY. 

Inside  the  store  flowers  and  toilet  articles 
were  given  away  as  souvenirs  to  the  visitors, 
and  a  popular  drink  was  served  free  at  the 
model  soda  fountain,  just  within  the  doors  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance.  In  many  of  the  de- 
partments valuable  presents  were  given  to  pur- 
chasers. The  various  sections  were  arranged 
in  an  attractive  fashion,  and  the  clerks  did  a 
record-breaking  business.  More  than  10,000 
roses  and  asters  were  given  away  throughout 
the  day,  and  toilet  souvenirs  were  given  away 
liberally. 

While  the  crowds  were  thronging  the  store, 
on  the  roof  men  were  busy  in  releasing  5000 
hot-air  balloons.  Each  balloon  contained  a 
check  good  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  when 
presented  at  the  new  drug  store.  Checks 
ranged  in  value  from  ten  cents  to  $10,  and 
were  eagerly  looked  for  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Finders  of  checks  from  the  Cahoon-Lyon  com- 
pany balloons  could  cash  them  in  currency  or 
merchandise,  according  to  the  statement  con- 
tained on  the  paper.  Checks  were  redeemed 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  evening. 


The  new  modern  drug  store  is  located  in  a 
four-story  building,  and  is  complete  in  every 
particular.  In  the  basement  is  the  ice-cream 
plant,  which   furnishes  ice-cream  for  all  five 


The  new  Cahoon-Lyon  store  in  Buffalo. 

Stores.  The  main  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to 
retail  business.  It  contains  the  drug  depart- 
ment, rubber  goods  department,  toilet  depart- 
ment,   candy    department,    stationery    depart- 


An  interior  view  of  the  new  Cahoon-Lyon  store  in  Buffalo. 
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ment,  cigar  department,  soda  fountains  and 
other  features.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
mahogany  and  hundreds  of  electric  lights  stud 
the  walls  and  ceilings  and  flood  the  store  with 
light.  Unfortunately  the  fountain  is  not  seen 
in  the  engraving.  It  lends  much  beauty  to  the 
store. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  filling  pre- 
scriptions. Five  thousand  drugs,  each  in  a 
separate  drawer,  are  contained  in  the  drug  de- 
partment, and  the  company  has  installed  a  dou- 
ble checking  system  on  prescriptions  to  insure 
against  mistakes.  The  entire  second  floor  of 
the  building  is  given  over  to  the  photographic 
department,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Buf- 
falo. Executive  offices  and  stock-rooms  are 
on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  All  of  the 
floors  are  brilliantly  illuminated  day  and  night, 
and  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
installed. 

ABUNDANT  WINDOW  SPACE. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  remodeling  the  building  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  drug  company.  The  unique  front 
is  a  feature  that  attracts  considerable  attention. 
There  are  virtually  six  windows  in  one,  run- 
ning "V"  shape.  No  matter  at  what  angle 
the  store  is  approached  some  part  of  the  win- 
dow display  is  visible.  On  the  opening  day 
the  window  trim  included  drugs,  stationery, 
cigars  and  toilet  articles.  Under  an  electric- 
studded  marquise  there  is  an  appropriate  sign. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  place  an 
electric  sign  extending  ten  feet  upward  from 
the  second  story.  This  will  flash  the  Cahoon- 
Lyon  name  far  up  and  down  Main  Street. 

The  store  opened  made  the  fifth  retail  drug 
establishment  of  the  Cahoon-Lyon  company  in 
Buffalo.  Fifteen  clerks  are  employed  in  this 
store  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Boyle  is  in  charge.  The 
company  has  sixty-five  stores  in  various  parts 
of  the  east  and  middle  west.  The  new  phar- 
macy is  the  center  for  the  Buffalo  chain  and 
the  stores  in  Toronto  and  Syracuse,  nine  in 
all,  the  general  offices  being  located  there.  Mr. 
Hammond  is  the  general  manager. 


PUSHING  MY  OWN  DENTIFRICE. 

The  Story  of  a  British  Dra^({lst  Who  Established  a  Demand  for  a  Private   Brand  of  Tooth 

Powder— Obtained  a  Scientific  Formula  and  then  Advertised  the  Preparation 

Locally — How  the  Scheme  Worked  Oat. 

By  ESABY. 


Recently  it  became  obvious  to  the  writer 
that  there  was  room  in  the  list  of  his  special- 
ties for  a  new  tooth-powder.  Even  if  one  has 
a  satisfactory  formula  for  carbolic  tooth- 
powder  that  is  a  ready  seller,  so  many  cheap 
varieties  have  been  put  on  the  market  lately 
that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  something  new. 
something  different  and  distinctive  for  which 
reasonably  good  prices  may  readily  be  obtained. 

Most  carbolic  tooth-powders  are  colored 
pink.  Just  why  it  is  difficult  to  say,  save  that 
most  people  like  things  as  they  ought  not  to  be. 
The  carmine,  rose  pink  or  dye  must,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  powder,  have  some  dis- 
coloring effect  upon  the  teeth,  which  is  just 
what  we  wish  to  avoid.  Then,  too,  the  color- 
ing agent  stains  the  towels,  a  thing  to  which 
the  fastidious  housewife  will  object.     There- 


fore, in  formulating  the  new  tooth-powder  the 
first  point  was  to  have  it  of  a  natural  color. 

FORMULATING  THE  PREPARATION. 

Next  came  the  selection  of  the  distinctive 
ingredients.  A  review  of  published  formulae 
and  of  monographs  in  books  of  reference  and 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  popular  denti- 
frices of  the  day  led  to  the  choice  of  thymol 
as  the  antiseptic.  We  preferred  thymol  be- 
cause of  its  strong  germicidal  action  even  in 
dilute  solutions.  Its  taste  was  modified  by  the 
addition  of  menthol  and  peppermint  oil.        j^fj 

Powdered  Castile  soap  was  selected  for  i^^' 
detergent  properties.  Certain  rival  antiseptic 
powders  lay  claims  to  a  base  of  which  a  por- 
tion is  soluble.  They  probably  contain  boric 
acid  and  borax  as  chief  ingredients,  the  latter 
being  finally  selected  on  account  of  its  alka- 
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linity.  It  was  found,  however,  that  if  any 
larger  proportion  than  about  7><  per  cent  was 
used,  it  was  difficult  to  satisfactorily  mask  the 
taste.  Various  experiments  were  conducted  in 
order  to  make  the  powder  pleasant  in  taste 
and  odor.  Saccharin  with  oils  of  winter- 
green,  rose,  rose  geranium,  and  terpeneless 
lemon  were  finally  added  to  the  ingredients. 

The  foundation  of  the  powder  was  precipi- 
tated chalk  with  a  proportion  of  tooth-powder 
basis,  probably  a  variety  of  kieselguhr,  bought 
from  a  wholesale  house.  Except  for  the  basis, 
which  is  inorganic,  all  the  ingredients  were 
soluble  and  all  were  antiseptic.  The  final  for- 
mula read  as  follows : 

Thymol    72   grains. 

Menthol    24  grains. 

Oil  of  peppermint 160  minims. 

Otto  of  rose. ., 24  minims. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium  144  minims. 

Oil  of  lemon,  terpeneless 40  minims. 

Oil  of  wintergreen  80  minims. 

Saccharin,  .550  soluble  48  grains. 

Powdered  Castile  soap  4  ounces. 

Powdered  borax  4  ounces. 

Tooth-powder  basis 8  ounces. 

Precipitated  chalk 2%  pounds. 

The  thymol  and  menthol  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  oils  in  a  large  mortar  before  the  other 
ingredients  are  added,  perfect  division  being 
thus  insured.  The  powder  should,  of  course, 
be  sifted. 

MARKETING  THE   POWDER. 

So  much  for  the  making ;  now  for  the  mar- 
keting. The  powder  was  put  up  in  tins  hold- 
ing about  1  and  2  ounces  each,  the  former  to 
sell  at  6d.,  and  the  latter  at  10>4d.  each.  With 
a  profitable  specialty  it  is  worth  while  going  to 
a  little  extra  expense  to  turn  it  out  nicely. 
"The  Self-Made  Merchant"  in  his  "letters"  to 
his  son  expatiates  on  the  wonderful  effects 
of  "a  little  gold  on  the  label."  So  instead  of 
having  an  ordinary  label  printed  from  type,  it 
is  at  least  worth  while  to  have  one  lithographed 
in  some  neat  and  tasteful  design.  One  may 
either  draw  this  himself  or  get  specimens  from 
the  trade  printers.  In  proprietary  articles  a 
good  name  is  often  the  precursor  to  just  riches, 
so  adequate  thought  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  originating  a  distinctive  name  for  the 
powder. 

SAMPLING  AND  ADVERTISING. 

As  this  powder  was  not  expensive  to  manu- 
facture, it  was  decided  to  take  the  risk  of  the 


cost  of  a  house-to-house  distribution  of  sam- 
ples. The  question  then  arose  as  to  hov/  the 
samples  should  be  packed,  whether  they  should 
be  sent  out  in  small  tins  or  wrapped  in  grease- 
proof paper.  It  was  concluded  that  though 
tins  were  more  expensive  than  paper,  the  pow- 
der would  not  lose  its  strength  and  freshness 
in  them  and  that  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  in  packing  would  be  less,  so  that  method 
was  chosen.  Of  course  the  little  containers 
were  fuitably  labeled.  The  drawing  up  of  a 
handbill  was  the  next  thing.  The  first  copy 
was  criticized  as  being  too  long  and  scientific; 
so  it  was  cut  down  and  written  in  a  more  pop- 
ular vein  as  follows : 

MAKES  TEETH  LIKE  PEARLS. 

JONES'    ANTISEPTIC    TOOTH-POWDER    IS    A    NEW    HIGH- 
CLASS    DENTIFRICE    OF    MODERN    TYPE. 

Much  Science  is  involved  in  the  making  of  a  good 
Tooth  Powder. 

To  begin  with,  the  powder  basis  must  be  beyond 
reproach.  It  must  really  clean  the  teeth,  but  contain 
no  grit  to  hurt  the  enamel.  It  must  be  of  the  sort, 
too,  that  won't  do  any  harm  if  a  little  gets  left  between 
the  teeth  anywhere. 

Then  come  the  antiseptics.  These  must  be  thor- 
oughly efficient  germicides,  but  of  the  right  kind. 

Thymol  is  the  chief  of  the  three  antiseptics  used  in 
jONEs'  ANTISEPTIC  TOOTH  POWDER.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though  obtained  from  plants  and  non-poisonous  Thy- 
mol is  more  powerful  than  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  just 
the  thing,  too,  because  it  prevents  fermentation,  and 
fermentation  of  food  particles  between  the  teeth  is  the 
cause  of  decay. 

Another  antiseptic  is  a  soluble  alkaline  powder 
which  destroys  any  unhealthy  acid  condition  of  the 
mouth. 

Next  dental  science  prescribes  the  addition  of  a 
little  pure  soap,  because  nothing  helps  to  clean  even 
teeth  like  soap. 

But  people  wouldn't  use  a  "good"  tooth  powder  if 
it  were  not  also  "nice."  Fortunately  perfumes  and 
essential  oils  are  germicidal.  So  we  utilize  a  choice 
combination  of  these  and  get  a  dentifrice  that  after 
use  leaves  a  sense  of  refreshment  in  the  mouth  and 
imparts  a  pleasant  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

There  are  twelve  effective  ingredients  which  make 
Jones'  Antiseptic  Tooth  Powder  an  ideal  dentifrice. 
Its  regular  use  carries  health  to  every  crevice  of  the 
mouth. 

It  is  sold  in  boxes  at  6d.  and  lO^d.  (double  size). 
If  you  have  not  had  a  sample  in  your  household  there 
is  one  waiting  for  your  application. 
F.   JONES,    M.P.S.. 

PHARMACIST, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
Good  Value  in  Tooth  Brushes,  at  6d.,  9d.,  lOHd.,  and  1/. 

The  printers  offered  a  choice  of  papers  and 
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a  pretty  and  distinctive  color  was  chosen  which 
the  writer  intends  to  continue  to  use  for  other 
handbills.  Envelopes  to  contain  the  samples 
and  handbills  were  ordered,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  pharmacist  being  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  envelope  and  the  words  "Some- 
thing good  inside"  in  clear  type  near  the  top 
left-hand  corner. 

The  distribution  of  the  samples  was  backed 
up  by  a  window  display  and  an  advertisement 
in  the  local  paper.  A  full-size  sample  sent  to 
the  friendly  editor  resulted  in  a  very  good  no- 
tice in  the  reading  matter  of  the  paper.  The 
envelopes  were  addressed  to  the  better  class  of 
people  and  to  known  customers,  but  sent  with- 
out address  to  others.  An  endeavor  was  made 
that  every  house  in  the  district  should  receive 
a  sample.  The  doctors  have  full-sized  sam- 
ples, and  the  dentists  also,  if  sympathetic.  My 
apprentices  have  instructions  that  a  sample  is 
to  be  given  to  every  customer  who  has  not 
received  one  and  asks  for  it,  to  every  purchaser 
of  a  tooth-brush,  and  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
proprietary  dentifrice. 

The  tooth-powder  began  to  sell  from  the 
samples  before  they  had  been  out  six  hours, 
and  from  the  newspaper  recommendation  be- 
fore my  own  copy  had  been  delivered  to  the 
paper.  All  this  is  evidence  that  a  good  tooth- 
powder  should  be  one  of  the  pharmacist's  best- 
selling  specialties. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


Real  Fresh  Drugs. — 

French  pharmacologists  claim  that  in  the  usual  dry- 
ing of  drugs  the  enzymes  contained  in  them  act  during 
the  process  and  change  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  drug.  For  very  active  and  permanent  preparations 
sterilization  of  the  fresh  drug  by  boiling  alcohol  is 
found  effective,  and  apparatus  are  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  stated  that  an  extract  of  kola  nut  made 
from  the  fresh  drug  w^ith  cold  alcohol  is  dark  in  color 
and  contains  free  caffeine,  whereas  one  made  with 
boiling  alcohol  is  nearly  white  and  contains  no  caffeine 
in  free  state.  Comparative  extracts  made  from  fresh, 
sterilized  plants  and  from  dried  plants  show  a  loss  in 
activity  in  the  case  of  aconite  leaves  of  31  per  cent,  of 
digitalis  of  21  per  cent,  of  aconite  root  of  10  per  cent, 
and  of  colchicum  corm  of  26  per  cent. 

With  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  extracts  made 
from  the  dried  drugs  were  found  to  be  stronger  in 
alkaloids  than  those  made  from  fresh.  On  the  other 
hand,  tincture  of  gentian,  made  with  strong,  hot  al- 
cohol, is  more  permanent  and  much  stronger  in 
gentiopicrin  than  when  made  with  cold,  60-per-cent 
alcohol. 


A  TEXAS  STATEMENT. 
A  Texas  druggist  has  been  in  business  for 
five  years  in  a  town  of  1000  inhabitants. 
Though  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  started, 
the  last  two  years  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
In  discussing  his  affairs  he  lays  stress  on  the 
need  of  knowing  one's  expenses.  He  says  that 
even  though  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  goods 
be  familiar  to  the  druggist,  if  he  does  not 
know  exactly  how  much  it  costs  to  do  business, 
the  profits  will  fall  below  his  own  estimate. 
He  submits  the  following  figures  of  his  busi- 
ness : 

Stock   July    1,    1910 $3,335  13 

Purchases  for  year .'.  8,376  54 

Expenses    for   year 1,400  00 

Net  profit  for  year 4,335  67 

$17,447  34 

Stock  July    1,    1911 $4,205  66 

Sales   for  year 13,241  68 


$17,447  34 


All  accounts  considered  doubtful  were  fig- 
ured off  and  are  not  shown  in  this  statement 
at  all.  The  point  our  friend  observes  is  the 
low  expense  of  doing  business.  There  are 
very  few  drug  stores,  he  says,  doing  this  vol- 
ume of  business  that  do  not  employ  more  than 
one  man. 

The  stock  on  hand  July  1,  1910,  was 
$3335.13.  Adding  this  to  the  purchases  of 
$83Y6.54,  we  have  a  total  of  $11,711.67.  Now 
the  goods  left  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted 
to  $4205.66,  which,  subtracted  from  $11,- 
711.67,  gives  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold, 
$7506.01. 

Adding  the  expense  of  $1400  to  the  net 
profit  of  $4335.67  we  get  $5735.67,  which 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  gives  sales 
of  $13,241.68. 

Adding  the  cost  of  the  goods,  $7506.01,  to 
the  expenses,  $1400,  and  subtracting  the  result        i 
from    the    sales,    we   find   the    net    profit    is-^nl 
$4335.67.      Adding   $1400,   the   expense,   we^' 
get  the  gross  profit- or  $5735.67. 

Dividing  the  expenses,  $1400,  by  the  sales, 
$13,241.68,  we  find  the  percentage  of  expense 
is  10.57.     This  is  altogether  too  low. 

Fourteen  hundred  dollars  will  not  include 
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the  manager's  salary,  rental,  heat,  light,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  proprietor  owns  the  building  and 
neglected  to  figure  in  the  rental  or  interest  on 
his  investment.  The  showing  is  tdo  good  to 
be  true.  There  must  be  some  omissions  some- 
where. 

Dividing  the  gross  profit  by  the  sales, 
$5735.67-^-13241. G8==:43. 31  per  cent  gross 
profit,  which  is  large.  Accepting  the  estimate 
of  our  correspondent  for  the  percentage  of  net 
profit,  32.74,  we  find  it  extremely  high. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
akvays  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


THE  DRUG  CLERK  OF  THE   SLUMS. 
To  the  Editors : 

The  interesting  phases  in  the  life  of  a  drug- 
clerk  of  the  slums  are  hardly  known  to  his 
fellow  clerks  who  work  in  the  more  "digni- 
fied" drug  stores. 

Of  all  the  martyrs  who  have  been  heard 
from  in  the  history  of  drugdom,  he,  poor  soul, 
is  the  greatest  martyr  of  all!  By  his  fellow 
clerks  and  pharmacists  he  is  considered  un- 
desirable, inadequate,  and  unqualified  to  attend 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  clerk.  He  is  feared 
and  considered  inhuman.  Feelings — well,  he 
hasn't  any. 

Not  very  long  ago,  on  applying  for  a  posi- 
tion, I  was  asked  where  I  had  worked  before. 
When  the  prospective  employer  found  that  my 
time  had  been  spent  chiefly  in  a  drug  store  of 
the  slums,  he  said,  "Since  your  training  was 
among  foreigners,  who  have  to  be  treated  like 
cattle,  I  cannot  employ  you."  Here  I  was  con- 
demned without  even  a  chance  to  prove  my 
qualifications. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  applied  for  a 
position,  the  proprietor  inquired:  "What  part 
did  you  play  in  the  assassination  of  a  govern- 
ment official?"  "No  part,"  said  I.  "Why  do 
you  ask?"  "Because,"  came  the  reply,  "your 
name  looks  so  anarchistic!" 

It  is  with  a  view  to  dispel  these  ideas  and 
prejudices  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  picture 
the  class  of  people  with  whom  we  deal,  and  the 
many  requirements  and  qualifications  of  our 
clerks. 


The  foreigner,  on  entering  the  drug  store, 
expects  to  be  treated  with  courtesy.  He  feels 
that  the  pharmacist,  an  educated  man,  is  also 
trained  in  manners.  The  clerk,  on  the  other 
hand,  knows  what  is  expected  of  him  and  sees 
to  it  that  his  customers  are  waited  on  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

Being  a  stranger,  the  foreigner  looks  to  his 
pharmacist  for  information  of  every  nature, 
keeping  him  as  his  adviser  on  all  matters. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  will  often  come  in  to 
ask  whether  the  Cyprus  First  Reader  has  any 
advantages  over  the  Graded  Literature  First 
Book,  or  whether  his  boy  ought  to  give  up 
school  and  learn  such  and  such  a  trade.  Such 
grave  responsibilities  are  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  drug  clerk  of  the  slums. 

The  clerk  must  be  well  read.     He  must  know 


A  drug'  clerk  in  the  slums  acting  as  mentor  and  information 
bureau. 

where  to  get  his  information,  for  he  is  in  con- 
tact with  people  coming  from  various  coun- 
tries who  naturally  expect  him  to  knov/  what 
they  ask.  Catering  to  people  of  such  varied 
nationalities,  the  clerk's  knowledge  is  broad- 
ened. He  is  not  confined  to  merely  knowing 
one  language.  Most  of  the  clerks  speak  four 
or  five  languages  fluently,  and  are  familiar 
with  foreign  pharmacopoeias  and  drug  jour- 
nals. 

Very  few  of  the  patent  medicines  find  ready 
sale  in  the  foreign  quarters,  for  self-medica- 
tion is  considered  almost  criminal.  Good  pre- 
scriptionists  are  abundant,  and  every  drug 
store  does  a  good  prescription  business.  Al- 
though the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  com- 
petitors, the  greatest  portion  of  trade  is  done 
at  the  drug  store. 

The  clerk,  besides  knowing  the  language  and 
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his  pharmacy,  must  be  a  student  of  human  na- 
ture. He  must  know  when  and  what  to  speak, 
and  each  customer  must  be  treated  individ- 
ually. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  fully  time 
for  our  fellow  clerks  and  pharmacists  to  dispel 
the  prejudices  which  have  so  long  existed  and 
been  so  harmful  to  the  clerk  of  the  slums? 
Give  him  a  fair  chance  and  he  will  show  you 
that  he  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  many 
other  clerks.         Morris  Haimowitz,  P.D. 

Philadelphia. 


TEN  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  are  ten  more  ideas  that  may  be  of 
value : 

1.  Many  people  call  for  a  "yellow  healing 
powder  containing  no  iodoform."  They  want 
a  germicidal  antiseptic  powder  for  wounds, 
ulcers,  etc.  In  some  localities  the  following 
will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory: 

Dithymol-di-iodide    1  drachm. 

Acetanilide    7  drachms. 

M.  et  sig. :    Apply  locally. 

Retail  at  15  cents  per  drachm. 

2.  Do  not  do  any  detail  work  (with  sam- 
ples) among  your  physician  friends.  Every 
druggist  knows  the  fate  of  the  average  sam- 
ple. At  an  opportune  time  show  him  the 
formulae  of  your  own  make  of  pharmaceu- 
ticals. If  you  wait  for  him  to  experiment  on 
a  case  with  a  "sample"  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  will  fill  one  of  his  prescriptions  for 
that  special  formula. 

3.  If  you  employ  delivery  boys  give  each 
one  a  number  and  a  book.  Keep  a  record  of 
every  C.  O.  D.  package  that  goes  out.  Make 
each  boy  "check  in"  at  night  from  his  own 
book,  keeping  tally  on  your  record.  You  can 
thus  trace  every  C.  O.  D.  package  and 
amount. 

4.  Don't  buy  goods  from  "mail-order" 
houses.  .To  the  druggist  who  resents  this  ad- 
vice and  flares  up  with  "Why  not?"  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 

5.  Don't  barter  your  self-respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  commit  an  outrage  on  the  innate 
sense  of  refinement  of  your  customers,  by 
flaunting  in  their  very  faces,  as  it  were,  a 
display  of  suspensories,  syringes,  etc.  The 
people  still  possess  some  rights.  One  of  them 
is  the  right  to  trade  with  a  druggist  who  has 


the  proper  conception  of  the  "eternal  fitness 
of  things." 

6.  A  "fever  blister"  or  lip  sore  may  be 
aborted  by  using  spirit  of  camphor  persist- 
ently upon  its  first  appearance. 

T.  If  you  really  wish  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  your  physician  friends,  send  each  one  a 
copy  of  the  N.  F.  accompanied  by  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  you  are  prepared  to  dispense 
any  of  the  preparations  contained  therein. 
[Note:     Be  prepared!] 

8.  If  you  place  any  value  on  the  good-will 
of  the  physicians,  don't  advertise  rank  nos- 
trums in  your  space  in  the  papers. 

9.  Old-fashioned  "turpentine"  soap,  a  good 
mop,  and  a  pail  of  pure  water,  combined  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  "elbow  grease,"  will  be 
found  to  be  more  conducive  to  the  removal  of 
dirt  from  linoleum  than  any  of  the  highly  ex- 
ploited wonder-workers. 

10.  Don't  make  a  "Devil's  Auction"  of  your 
window.  Group  one  class  of  articles  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  fill  your  window  with  as- 
sorted brands  of  talcums.  Then  advertise 
talcums.  At  another  time  fill  the  window 
with  soaps  and  advertise  the  soap. 

"One  thing  at  a  time, 

When  advertised  well, 
Will  sell  many  goods, 

As  many  can  tell." 


Montgomery,  Ala. 


Crawford  T.  Ruff. 


A  LETTER  WHICH  RELIEVES  THE  MONOT- 
ONY OF  THINGS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  become  very  much  alarmed  over 
the  condition  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
and  though  I  am  a  busy  man  I  cannot  but  stop 
and  utter  a  warning  which  may  or  may  not  be 
too  late  even  now.  At  this  writing  the  ther- 
mometer in  our  region  of  the  country  is  hover- 
ing between  85  and  90  degrees,  but  I  learn  that 
this  is  not  true  of  the  ice-bound  region  where 
you  people  dwell.  Down  here  in  the  summer- 
time we  do  business  in  the  store  appareled  in 
trousers  and  shirt,  with  possibly  the  additional 
luxury  of  a  belt.  Our  climate  is  such  that  we 
wait  upon  the  best  ladies  of  the  land  in  this 
costume.  As  for  the  ladies  themselves,  they 
go  without  their  hats  and  most  of  their  clothes. 
At  least  it  looks  to  a  casual  observer  as  though 
it  had  about  gotten  down  to  hobble  skirts  and 
shoe-strings. 

But  I'm  getting  a  little  off  the  subject.     To 
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~  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  let  me  say  that  I 
noticed  some  months  ago  that  you  had  adopted 
a  new  cover  for  the  Bulletin  a  la  Southern 
style,  and  had  asked  your  friends  to  tell  you 
just  how  they  liked  it.  I  noticed  some  com- 
mendatory statements  afterwards  in  the  jour- 
nal, and  I  was  surprised ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  perpetrated  a 
great  breach  of  etiquette  in  practically  taking 
the  coat  off  your  journal  and  letting  it  go 
around  in  shirt-sleeves.  You  seem  to  be  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  cold  weather  is  rapidly 
approaching.  Throwing  aside  all  questions  of 
etiquette,  I  can  see  croup,  catarrh,  pneumonia, 
and  a  whole  army  of  ills  following  in  the  wake 
of  that  coatless  journal  and  ready  to  pounce 
on  it  at  the  first  chance. 

Every  time  I  pick  up  my  journal  nowadays 
the  first  thought  is :  "I  wonder  who  has  been 
pulling  the  cover  off  my  magazine!"  And 
now  that  winter  will  soon  be  here,  let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  go  down  to  Levi's  and  get  a  hand- 
me-down  suit  to  cover  its  nakedness — green, 
red,  anything  will  do.  Hoping  my  warning  is 
not  too  late,  I  am,  very  cordially  yours, 

Meridian,    Miss.  GeORGE  W.  StaPLE. 

P,  S. — Remembering  the  genial  philosophy 
expressed  in  genial  language  which  has  charac- 
terized the  many  articles  published  by  your 
chief  editor,  Mr.  Mason,  I  have  been  trying  to 
write  up  something  as  an  antidote.  The  sub- 
ject which  I  have  had  in  mind  is  the  following : 
"Business  is  war,  war  is  hell,  and  therefore 
business  is  hell  when  considered  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  drug  business." 


TWO  PRACTICAL  SODA  FORMULAS. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  do  considerable  soda  business  and  pos- 
sibly the  formulas  for  a  couple  of  our  good 
sellers  will  come  in  handy.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  hot  drinks  claim  much  of  our  atten- 
tion. The  following  is  a  leader  for  a  10-cent 
drink : 

Rinse  a  shaker  and  cup  with  hot  water  to 
warm  them.  Into  an  ounce  of  warm  (not 
hot)  water  break  one  tgg  and  shake  thorough- 
ly. In  the  warm  cup  dissolve  2  teaspoon fuls 
of  chocolate  mixture  consisting  of  powdered 
chocolate  and  sugar,  4  to  1,  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  water.  Add  the  tgg  mixture,  top  with 
whipped  cream  or  a  small  amount  of  ice  cream, 
and  a  dash  of  nutmeg. 


Our  orange  soda  is  a  seller  and  this  is  the 
way  we  make  it:  Nine  oranges  are  grated 
and  the  grated  peel  ground  with  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Then  we  add  the  juice  of  the  oranges 
and  thoroughly  incorporate  enough  simple 
syrup  to  make  one  gallon.  We  serve  this  in 
mineral  glasses,  adding  the  syrup  last.  The 
drink  certainly  has  a  true  orange  flavor. 

Millbury,  Mass,  WiLLIAM  C.  MOULTON. 


SOME  MORE  GOOD  GUESSING. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  the  Bulletin 
for  six  years,  and  I  am  finally  sending  you  for 
reproduction  an  order  which  was  handed  to  us 


?J^^ 


by  one  of  our  customers  not  long  since.  A 
box  of  native  herbs  and  some  senna  leaves 
were  supplied.  Such  guessers  as  we  have  to 
be !  T.  J.  Draper. 

Senatobia,   Miss. 


THEY  CERTAINLY  NEEDED  HELPl 

To  the  Editors: 

We  are  submitting  a  letter  received  recently. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  prove  interest- 


if-i'^  /'^^^■t^lyl^      -'♦♦to 

y'^tc/f  ^^V^^  -^o-c^  •  a-\^ 


^j/a<^^^  <A«x,^  '^^-»^ 


ing  to  readers  of  your  journal.     Certainly  the 
family  seemed  in  bad  shape! 

The  Anderson  Drug  Co. 

Republic,  Washington. 
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DISPENSING  OILS   IN   ELASTIC   CAPSULES. 

Stewart  J.  McGee,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  This 
idea  if  carried  out  is  the  means  of  making 
excellent  profit  on  the  liquids  contained  in 
elastic  capsules.  Castor  and  cod-liver  oils  are 
the  best  sellers.  Colchicine  salicylate,  creosote, 
and  creosotal  are  popular  too. 

1.  Filling. 

(a)  Have  rods  bored  with  holes  for  hold- 
ing the  opened  capsules,  one  or  two  dozen 
each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

{h)  Keep  the  tops  to  melt  on  water-bath 
for  sealing  purposes. 

(c)   For  a  small  number  of  capsules  use  a 


Fia.Nosl. 


medicine  dropper  fitted  with  an  atomizer  bulb, 
as  in  Fig.  2. 

{d)  For  a  large  number  set  up  an  automatic 
filler  with  ring  stand,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Put  the 
oil  in  a  wide  bottle.  Then  invert  the  bottle  in 
'  a  funnel  having  a  rubber  tubing  attached,  with 
medicine  dropper  and  syringe  shut  off  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.    Capsules  can  be  filled  with 


n^.No.z 


greater  speed  this  way.  If  the  oil  is  thick, 
warm  it  a  little. 

2.  Closing. 

(a)  Be  sure  no  oil  is  left  on  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  since  this  will  prevent  thorough  clos- 
ing of  the  capsule.  Remove  all  traces  of  oil 
by  gently  brushing  the  capsule  with  a  small 
camel's-hair    brush  dipped    in    carbon    tetra- 


chloride.    The  tetrachloride  evaporates  imme- 
diately. 

(&)  Dip  the  wire  ring  as  shown  in  Fig.  4 
into  melted  gelatin,  place  the  film  of  gelatin 
down  over  the  capsule  so  that  it  adheres  to  the 


opening,  and  then  draw  away  the  wire  by  an 
upward  rotary  motion.  With  the  rod  held  in 
the  left  hand,  the  wire  dipped  into  the  melted 
gelatin  kept  constantly  on  a  water-bath,  very 
little  time  is  consumed  in  sealing. 

3.  Finishing. 

(a)  Make  sure  every  capsule  is  tightly 
closed  by  testing  each  one.  This  is  done  most 
quickly  by  taking  one  in  each  hand  and  gently 
tapping  it  upon  a  large  filter-paper  or  blotter 


placed  upon  the  table.  Slowly  revolve  the 
capsules  while  tapping.  This  test  is  very  neces- 
sary, since  one  leaking  capsule  will  give  the 
taste  of  the  oil  to  all  the  rest.  Leaky  capsules 
are  put  aside,  brushed  with  the  tetrachloride, 
and  sealed  again.     Leaks  are  noticed  by  the 
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dark  spot  which  immediately  spreads  itself 
upon  the  paper. 

{h)  Now  put  them  all  into  a  shallow  dish 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  a  little  tetrachloride 
by  pouring  them  from  one  dish  to  another  two 
or  three  times.  This  leaves  them  as  clean  and 
bright  as  new  without  the  slightest  taste  of  oil. 

(c)  A  convenient  stock-container  is  a  plas- 
ter-box. It  is  shallow,  strong,  and  looks  neat. 
Have  a  well-written  label  containing  the  sell- 
ing price  per  half  dozen  and  dozen  upon  the 
side. 

These  capsules  eliminate  the  taste  of  all  un- 
palatable oils  and  will  sell  in  most  every  case 
where  mentioned.  The  gelatin  dissolves  quick- 
ly and  the  best  effect  of  the  oil  is  obtained. 


PRESERVING  ESSENTIAL  OILS  AGAINST  A 
TEREBINTHINATE  ODOR. 

R.  L.  Villere,  New  Orleans,  La.:  The  air 
and  light  which  are  constantly  acting  upon 
essential  oils  are  really  the  cause  of  this  rank 
smell. 

A  bottle  of  any  essential  oil  kept  well  filled 
and  away  from  light  will  remain  fresh  and 
free  from  terebinthinate  odor  for  an  almost 
indefinite  length  of  time. 

Essential  oil  bottles  can  be  kept  always  filled 
to  the  cork  by  replacing  the  oil  removed  by  an 
equal  amount  of  water.  The  oil  floating  on 
top  and  not  mingling  with  the  water  is  nat- 
urally not  affected  by  it. 

I  have  used  this  process  for  over  12  years 
with  great  success  and  could  submit  a  sample 
of  oil  of  lemon  of  that  age  which  is  just  as 
fresh  to-dav  as  it  ever  was. 


A  FORMULA  FOR  MAKING  BASHAM'S  MIX- 
TURE. 

H.  K.  Schwartz,  South  Bend,  Indiana: 
From  time  to  time  you  have  published  formu- 
las for  making  Basham's  mixture.  We  have 
a  method  that  requires  little  time. 

We  always  have  two  solutions  made  up  as 
follows : 

(1)  Ammonium  carbonate, 90  grammes. 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make.  .900  Cc. 

(2)  Acetic  acid,  U.  S.  P 300  Cc. 

Water,  enough  to  make 900  Cc. 

One  has  only  to  mix  equal  parts  of  each  so- 


lution and  he  has  U.  S.  P.  ammonium  acetate 
solution,  as  the  following  formula  will  show: 

125  Cc.  acetic  acid  solution  contains  42  Cc. 
acetic  acid,  U.  S.  P. 

125  Cc.  ammonium  carbonate  solution  con- 
tains 12.5  grammes  ammonium  carbonate. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  formula,  solution  of  am- 
monium acetate  is  used,  but  here  that  salt  is 
formed  by  the  reaction  between  the  acid  and 
the  carbonate;  100  Cc.  of  diluted  acetic  acid 
and  5  grammes  of  ammonium  carbonate  mul- 
tiplied by  2^  equal  250  Cc.  of  diluted  acetic 
acid  and  12.5  grammes  of  ammonium  carbon- 
ate. 

250  Cc.  diluted  acetic  acid  contain  42  Cc. 
U.  S.  P.  acetic  acid. 

FORMULA    FOR    500    CC.    BASHAM's    MIXTURE. 

Acetic    acid    solution 125.  Cc 

Ammonium  carbonate   solution 125.  Cc. 

Diluted  acetic  acid 30.  Cc. 

Tincture  of  iron 20.  Cc. 

Glycerin    60.  Cc. 

Aromatic  elixir  60.  Cc. 

Water  sufficient  to  make 500.  Cc. 


A  CABINET  SUGGESTION. 

P.  I.  Minton,  Plainficld,  N.  J.:  Systematize 
your  Diamond  Dye  cabinet.  It  will  save  you 
time  and  trouble.  Start  from  the  top  of  the 
cabinet  and  number  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10  and 
so  on.  Next  go  over  your  color  book  and 
number  correspondingly.  For  instance :  If  No. 
1  in  cabinet  is  brown,  look  up  brown  in  the 
book  and  mark  it  No.  1,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  book.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
much  time  this  saves.  Nearly  every  lady 
wishes  to  see  the  color  book,  and  if  she  selects 
green  for  cotton,  you  have  the  number  before 
you.  Simply  go  to  the  cabinet  and  pick  it  out. 
This  same  system  nicely  applies  to  a  Munyon 
cabinet.  

ADHESIVE  LABELS   FOR   COMBS  AND 
BRUSHES. 

A.  C.  Williamson,  Fulton,  III:  We  always 
had  a  hard  time  marking  combs  and  brushes. 
Gummed  labels  will  not  stick  on  combs,  and 
tags  do  not  look  very  good  on  them,  so  we 
take  one-inch  adhesive  tape  and  cut  it  up  into 
pieces  the  size  of  small  labels.  These  are  then 
stuck  on  rubber  combs  and  a  lot  of  other 
things, 
yet. 


It  is  the  best  scheme  we  have  found 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


A  Baby  Journal. — 

H.  W.  Lahr,  of  Glasco,  Kansas,  has  always  made  a 
specialty  of  appealing  to  mothers  for  their  trade  in 
baby  supplies.  His  method  of  sending  "letters  of 
welcome,"  circulars,  samples  and  the  like  to  homes 
where  new  infants  had  appeared  was  described  in  an 
interesting  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Modern  Phar- 
macy. Mr.  Lahr's  latest  step  in  this  direction  was  to 
get  out  what  he  calls  a  "Baby  Journal."  Two  inside 
pages  of  this  unique  brochure  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying reproduction,  greatly  reduced  in  size.  Al- 
together the  brochure  contained  18  pages  with  cover, 
and  the  thing  was  gotten  up  so  artistically  that  every 


mother  could  be  depended  upon  to  keep  it  perma- 
nently. There  were  several  blanks  for  data  regarding 
the  baby,  such  as  the  name,  the  date  of  birth,  the 
weight  from  month  to  month,  etc.,  together  with  sev- 
eral vacant  panels  into  which  could  be  pasted  photo- 
graphs of  the  baby.  Then  there  were  several  verses 
taken  from  the  poets,  while  for  illustrations  there 
were  three  actual  photographs  of  scenes  in  Glasco,  as 
well  as  several  narrow  panels  like  that  shown  in  the 
specimen  pages  reproduced  in  our  engraving.  The 
latter  were  photogravures  in  color  and  added  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  booklet.  That  every  mother  would 
use  this  baby  journal,  and  keep  it  permanently,  could 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Mr.  Lahr  presumably  mailed  one 
whenever  he  learned  of  the  birth  of  a  baby  anywhere 
within  reach  of  his  store. 

Free  Lime-water. — 

We  have  always  felt  that  no  druggist  should  let 
anything  go  out  of  the  store  without  a  profit.  But  for 
purposes  of  advertising  it  sometimes  pays  to  make  an 


exception  to  this  rule.  Charles  Minarcik,  Jr.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  giving  away  lime-water  for 
about  a  year  with  a  decided  increase  in  his  sale  of 
baby  foods,  milk  sugar,  nipples,  etc.  The  character  of 
the  label  used  by  Mr.  Minarcik  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  reproduction.    At  the  bottom  appears  an 


LIME  WATER 


WE  GIVE  IT  TO  YOU 

To  encourage  the  use  of  this  valuable  medicine 

we  make  no  charge  for  it. 
Don't  be  afraid  to   get  some  when  you  need  it. 
We  always  have  on   hand  a  fresh  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  * 

BABY    FOODS    AND   NURSERY 
REQUISITES. 

IF  ITS  FOR  BABY,  WE  HAVE  IT 

MINARCIK    THE    DRUGGIST 

LEADER  IN  QUAUTY 
352  RIDGEWOOD  AVE. 

Corner  Chestnut  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ad.  of  baby  foods  and  nursery  requisites,  the  sale  of 
which  more  than  compensates  him  for  the  free  lime- 
water. 

A  Liniment  Window  Display. — 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  Charles  W.  Holzhauer 
read  a  paper  on  a  liniment  window  display.  Since  Mr. 
Holzhauer  is  a  man  of  unusual  taste  in  window  dress- 
ing, his  ideas  are  worthy  of  notice.    To  quote: 

"What  can  we  do  to  create  a  demand  for  and  sell 
more  goods  which  yield  a  good  profit,  instead  of  over- 
priced articles  which  barely  pay  expenses?  This  is  a 
question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  pharmacist. 

"Probably  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  we  can  do  it  is  by  using  the  display  space  of 
our  show  windows  to  good  advantage.  The  value  of 
window  displays  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  if  put 
to  good  use  will  return  a  handsome  profit  to  the  store. 
What  class  of  goods  should  we  show  in  our  windows? 
Certainly  only  such  goods  as  will  yield  a  respectable 
profit. 

"Some  time  ago  we  arranged  a  display  of  a  lini- 
ment which  we  had  prepared  in  a  small  way  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  trim  not  only  sold  the  goods 
while  in  the  window,  but  also  created  a  good  demand 
afterwards.  So,  although  it  is  now  several  months 
since  we  made  the  display,  we  are  still  having  calls 
as  a  result  of  it.  To  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by, 
and  to  get  away  from  the  usual  row  of  bottles  often 
stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  window,  we  made  six 
small    photographs    of    people     in    various    attitudes, 
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showing  the  uses  to  which  the  liniment  might  be  put. 
One  represented  an  old  man  rubbing  his  ankle,  another 
rubbing  his  neck.  Another  showed  a  boy  rubbing  the 
lame  back  of  another  boy,  and  still  another  rubbing 
a  sore  wrist. 

"These  pictures  we  had  enlarged  and  hung  them 
prominently  in  the  center  of  the  window  so  as  to 
catch  the  eye  of  any  one  passing.  Under  each  picture 
we  suspended  a  small  sign  with  a  few  catchy  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  liniment  and  its  uses.  The  bottles, 
arranged  in  pyramids  and  a  large  price  card  upon  the 
floor  of  the  window,  completed  the  display.  As  a  re- 
sult we  sold  in  two  weeks  as  much  of  the  liniment  as 
we  had  sold  in  a  year  before,  and  created  a  demand 
for  it.  The  total  cost  was  not  more  than  four  dollars, 
yet  it  attracted  the  attention  of  nearly  every  one  who 
passed  by  and  returned  a  substantial  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment of  money  and  labor. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  rule  we  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  we 
have,  namely,  giving  more  thought  and  attention  to 
our  windows,  and  the  class  of  merchandise  to  be  dis- 
played in  them.  How  often  do  we  see  a  window  full 
of  an  article  which  if  even  sold  at  its  full  retail  price 
will  yield  only  a  small  net  profit,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably cut  in  many  instances  to  the  regular  wholesale 
price  to  the  pharmacist.  Is  it  not  foolish  for  us  to 
give  away  one  of  our  best  assets  for  nothing,  for  the 
display  of  an  article  which  does  not  yield  anything  like 
an  adequate  return?" 

Some  Legends  for  Show  Cards. — 

G.  R.  Thomason,  of  Stockton,  Kansas,  keeps  cards 
on  the  show-cases,  changing  them  each  week.  Special 
stands  are  used  for  displaying  them.  The  signs  are 
also  exhibited  in  the  window.  Mr.  Thomason  finds 
the  plan  a  very  valuable  method  of  advertising,  and 
submits  the  following  text  for  show-card  signs : 

THOMASON'S  HEADACHE  WAFERS 

•Try  a  box  of  Thomason's   Headache  Wafers. 
They  are  guaranteed. 


IN  READINESS  ALWAYS. 

Whatever  your  drug  store  needs  are,  in  season 
or  out,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  them  here.  Peo- 
ple have  come  to  expect  that  of  us  and  they  are 
never  disappointed. 


STATIONERY. 

The    very    things    you    are    looking    for.      Every- 
thing that's   wanted  for  home  or  desk. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

to  the  country?     Here  are  some  things  you  should 

take  along. 

•         •         • 

PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE. 

Our  aim  is  to  serve  you  earnestly  and  honestly 
— to  set  before  you  the  world's  best  in  our  line 
with  quality  above  criticism. 

No  promise  without  performance. 


DELICIOUS   DRINKS 

served  at  our   fountain  in  the  most  dainty  and   ap- 
petizing way. 


Full-page  Ads.  in  the  Newspaper. — 

The     Decatur     Drug     Co.,     of     Decatur,     111.,     has 
achieved  no  little  distinction  as  a  well-advertised  bus- 


iness. It  runs  a  full-page  advertisement  every  week  in 
the  local  paper,  which  is  rather  unusual  for  a  drug 
store.     We   are   reproducing   a   few   of   the   full-page 


ads.  inserted  by  this  firm  in  the  Decatur  Herald. 
While  they  are  reproduced  in  miniature,  they  will 
serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  energetic 
business  methods  of  this  firm. 
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Compound  Syrup  of  Squill. — 

C.  A.  Duncan,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  in  a  paper  read 
before  his  State  association,  commented  on  compound 
syrup  of  squill.  He  called  attention  to  the  troublesome 
character  of  the  official  formula  and  pointed  out  its 
tendency  to  become  unsightly  after  a  short  time. 

The  present  process  requires  that  eighty  cubic  centi- 
meters each  of  fluidextract  of  squill  and  senega  be 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  100  grammes.  Professor 
Cook  has  observed  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do 
this  at  a  low  temperature.  The  purpose  of  the  evap- 
oration is  to  remove  the  alcohol  from  the  fluidextracts, 
and  the  question  is  asked,  why  is  it  necessary  to  remove 
this  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  as  other  syrups  contain 
even  larger  proportions  of  alcohol?  Professor  Cook 
also  makes  the  recommendation  that  the  fluidextract 
of  squill  be  heated  to  remove  the  albumin. 

Furthermore,  the  fluidextract  of  squill  contains 
acetic  acid  and  the  fluidextract  of  senega  potassium 
hydroxide. 

After  considerable  experimentation  the  following 
formula  was  found  to  produce  a  beautiful  clear  syrup 
that  has  stood  for  five  months  and  is  free  from  pre- 
cipitate at  present,  there  having  been  no  appreciable 
change : 

Fluidextract   of   squill 80  Cc. 

Fluidextract  of   senega 80  Cc. 

Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate. ..  .2  grammes. 

'        Glycerin     100  Cc. 

Purified   talc 20  grammes. 

Sugar    750  grammes. 

Solution   of   potassium   hydroxide, 
Water,    of    each    a   sufficient    quantity    to    make 
1000  Cc. 

Heat  the  fluidextract  of  squill  to  boiling,  strain  and  exactly 
neutralize  the  product  with  sufficient  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide. Evaporate  the  fluidextract  of  senega  on  a  water-bath 
till  reduced  to  one-third  its  original  volume.  When  cold  mix 
with  the  fluidextract  of  squill  and  incorporate  with  the  mixture, 
intimately,  the  purified  talc.  Add  350  Cc.  o^  water,  filter,  and 
pass  enough  water  through  the  filter  to  obtain  400  Cc.  of  clear 
filtrate.  Add  to  this  the  antimony  and  potassium  _  tartrate  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  25  Cc.  of  hot  water.  '  To  this  liquid  add  the 
sugar,  glycerin,  and  enough  water  to  make  the  product  measure 
1000  Cc.     Dissolve  the  sugar  by  agitation  without  heat  and  strain. 

A  number  of  different  methods  were  employed  in 
the  effort  to  get  a  satisfactory  syrup.  With  neutrali- 
zation and  without  neutralization,  with  and  without 
evaporation,  with  and  without  glycerin,  and  of  all  the 
samples  made  the  only  one  worthy  of  being  called  a 
syrup  to-day  is  the  one  made  by  the  process  submitted. 

Mr.  Duncan  expressed  his  obligation  to  C.  A.  Allen 
and  M.  L.  Zacha  for  laboratory  work  and  suggestions 
made  while  conducting  this  series  of  experiments. 

Sanitation  in  the  Store. — 

J.  Leon  Lascoff,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  de- 
clared that  the  hygiene  of  the  drug  store  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  the  prescription  depart- 
ment. But  he  went  on  to  say  that  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  directed  toward  proper  sanitary  conditions ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  appearance  of  the  prescrip- 
tion department  is  usually  indicative  of  very  unhy- 
gienic surroundings. 


"It  shows  in  the  mixture,  pill,  capsule,  powder, 
ointment,  etc.,  and  in  the  cork,  bottle,  and  label.  A 
prescription  counter  made  of  wood  is  not  sanitary,  as 
wood  is  absorbent  and  takes  in  the  oil  and  greases.  I 
personally  use  a  glass-covered  counter  backed  up  by 
a  green-colored  billiard  cloth,  which  prevents  the  glass 
from  cracking,  and  the  color  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  glass  is  easily  cleansed  and'  no  absorption  takes 
place.  For  making  ointments,  I  have  also  a  glass  slide 
tablet  which  can  be  pushed  in  and  out  as  necessity  de- 
mands, and  which  is  easily  washed  with  a  little  alcohol 
or  ether. 

"Rolling  the  pill  mass  with  the  fingers  (which  as  a 
rule  are  not  clean)  is  a  very  unsanitary  method.  I 
have  for  the  past  few  years  been  trying  to  devise  a 
method  of  overcoming  this  habit,  and  am  now  using  a 
blower  (as  per  demonstration),  which  helps  to  soften 
the  mass  and  also  makes  it  easier  to  roll  the  pills  out 
in  good  shape  with  the  assistance  of  the  pill-roller, 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  the  fingers  as  much  as  possible. 

"There  are  other  important  truths  in  regard  to  sani- 
tation which  I  will  not  at  this  time  point  out,  such  as 
the  method  of  filling  capsules  with  the  hand,  especially 
in  summer-time ;  but  will  reserve  all  these  for  some 
special  paper.  From  these  facts  you  will  see  how  the 
physician  who  visits  your  prescription  department  will 
observe  your  methods  and  the  sanitary  procedure  dis- 
played by  you,  and  will  gladly  recommend  you  in  pref- 
erence to  another  pharmacist  less  sanitary,  especially 
when  the  physician  himself  is  thoroughly  trained  in 
sterilization.  This  again  will  help  build  your  reputa- 
tion." 

Surprising  Variation  in  Prescription  Bottles. — 

E.  F.  Heffner,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association,  pointed  out  the 
vania  Pharmaceutical  Association,  pointed  out  the 
same  size.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  run  even,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  measure  a  prescription  in  a 
graduate  before  emptying  it  into  the  container.  The 
wisdom  of  that  precaution  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing data  showing  the  capacities  of  one  dozen  of 
each  size  of  the  regular  graduated  trade  bottles : 


Supposed  ozs. 
capacity. 


dr. 


■z.  dr. 


dr. 


0£.  dr. 


,  dr.    oz.  dr.      oz.  dr. 


8  2  2  6 

8}^  1  7>^  3  3 

Actual         81/6  2    VaZ    % 

capacity       8  7/12  1  7%  3  2 

in  ounces      8)^  2         3  1 

and  drachms.  8  2^26 

8  2         3  2^ 

8H  17.3' 


074 

8 

7% 
8M 


3  6      6 
3  4V4  6 

3  6      6 

4  6 

3  6      57 
3  5      6 
3  5%  6  1 
3  6      6 


7  6  11  16 

7  6  12  16 

8  Ij^  11  7  16 
8  11  7  16 
7  6  11  4  16 
7  hVz  12  16 
7  7  11  6  16 
7  0  11  6  16 


1  7>^  3  11/6   3  5J^  6    %  7  7  1/6   11  7        16 
1  7>^  2  5  3  6      5  7}|  7  7%      12  16 


3    % 
3  1 


3  6 

3  7 


5  7 
6 


11  71/516 
11  7        16 


5 

ay. 

4^ 
1 


3 

1% 


These  results  show  a  variation  in  some  cases  of  15 
per  cent  below  or  above  the  proper  capacity.  And 
when  one  fills  a  bottle  full  that  holds  15  per  cent  more 
fluid  than  it  normally  should,  the  patient  receives  12J^ 
per  cent  less  than  the  physician  ordered.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bottle  is  15  per  cent  under  capacity,  the 
dose  taken  by  the  patient  is  18  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  amount  prescribed. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii<i.E. 


Scintillations. — 

Gitalin  is  the  name  of  another  glucoside  isolated 
from  digitalis.    Being  the  last  it  is  "the  thing." 

The  annual  production  of  radium  at  the  Joachims- 
thal  factory  is  about  28  grains — a  little  more  than  2 
grains  per  month ! 

Alundum  crucibles  are  replacing  clay  because  they 
last  much  longer  and  are  more  refractory.  Platinum 
can  be  melted  in  them.     Alundum  is  fused  alumina. 

Dr.  Austin  Miller  says  that  hexamethylenamine 
in  doses  of  15  grains,  four  times  a  day,  will  if  taken 
at  the  beginning  abort  a  cold.  It  should  be  accom- 
panied by  copious  water-drinking. 

Professor  Dixon  says  that  synthetic  emodin  is  a 
failure  as  a  cathartic  because  it  is  absorbed  too  readily. 
In  rhubarb,  cascara,  aloes,  etc.,  the  extractive  matters 
hinder  absorption  of  the  emodin  and  a  better  action  is 
obtained. 

Ferrous  salts  can  be  completely  extracted  from  an 
aqueous  solution  by  shaking  with  a  benzine  solution  of 
naphthenic  acid,  which  dissolves  them.  This  method 
may  be  used  for  separating  iron  from  other  salts. 

The  nearest  approach  to  artificial  daylight  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  the  light  from  a  tungsten  lamp 
through  blue  and  green  glass  and  a  film  of  gelatin 
colored  with  rosazeine.  The  loss  in  light  is  consider- 
able. 

The  present  price  of  highest-activity  radium  salts 
is  $5200  per  grain,  but  it  is  not  steady  in  the  market. 
The  United  States  contains  no  radium-containing  min- 
erals of  commercial  importance. 

A  Food  or  a  Stimulant? — 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thompson  insists  that  beef  extract  has 
both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  nutritive  value.  He  found 
that  when  beef  extract  was  given  to  dogs  mixed  with 
a  standard  food,  the  dogs  increased  in  weight  from  10 
to  20  times  the  amount  of  beef  extract  given.  He 
further  states  that  beef  extract  augments  the  digestive 
power  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  thus  acts  as  an  indirect 
nutritive.  He  does  not  admit  that  it  is  merely  a  stimu- 
lant, but  claims  for  it  important  nutritive  value. 

The  Newr  Atom. — 

A  Russian  chemist  now  defines  an  "atom"  as  "an 
object  such  that  division  of  it  gives  rise  to  objects  of 
another  order."  Thus  an  atom  of  an  element  is 
composed  of  electrons  and  may  be  resolvedi  into 
atoms  of  a  lower  order.  A  chemical  element  is  "a 
complex  which  has  certain  characteristics  and  occu- 
pies a  definite  position  in  the  periodic  system." 

The  Elixir  of  Life.— 

Two  French  chemists  claim  that  buttermilk  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the  natural  souring  of  milk  con- 
tains more  lecithin  than  fresh  cow's  milk,  and  as 
much  or  more  than  human  milk.  They  say  that  the 
lecithin  adds  greatly  to  its  value  as  a  food,  and  also 
gives  it  an  important  medicinal  quality. 


Purer  Foods. — 

E.  Gudeman  says  that  an  alloy  containing  as  little 
as  0.5  per  cent  of  gold  has  been  found  which  can  be 
used  to  cover  the  iron  in  cans  to  be  used  for  food, 
and  which  is  as  resistant  to  corrosion  as  gold  itself. 
Two  ounces  of  gold  in  this  form  will  cover  a  ton  of 
iron,  and  will  cost  12  to  15  times  as  much  as  tin 
plate.  He  thinks  that  for  canned  foods  it  is  worth 
while. 

Sanguinarine. — 

A  Russian  chemist  claims  that  sanguinarine  does 
not  exist  in  bloodroot  as  a  salt,  but  is  in  the  form  of 
a  more  stable  compound,  the  salts  of  which  have  a 
red  color  and  which  hydrolyzes  in  aqueous  solution 
and  yields  sanguinarine.  This  may  explain  why  prep- 
arations of  bloodroot  are  not  stable. 


BOOKS 


Another  Edition  of  Gould's  Pocket  Medical 
Dictionary. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  George  M.  Gould's 
popular  book.  The  author  explains  that  it  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  rapid  enlargement  of  medical 
terminology,  and  by  the  constant  addition  of  new  words 
to  the  language.  The  present  book  has  142  pages  more 
than  before,  while  the  number  of  new  words  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  5000.  The  total  number  of  words 
now  defined  is  34,613.  Gould's  medical  dictionaries  are 
of  course  standard  books  in  the  language,  and  no  fur- 
ther praise  of  them  is  needed  at  this  time.  The  Pocket 
Dictionary  costs  $1.00  and  is  published  by  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Sons  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Clerks  Have  a  Journal. 
The  first  issue  of  "The  Drug  Clerks'  Journal"  has 
found  its  way  to  our  office.  It  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  California  Drug  Clerks'  Association,  and  it  is  a  live 
representative  of  a  live  society.  The  C.  D.  C.  A.  has 
done  things.  It  has  brought  about  shorter  hours,  better 
compensation,  sick  benefits,  death  benefits,  Sunday  clos- 
ing, and  has  conducted  an  employment  bureau  success- 
fully. The  editor  of  the  Journal  is  Will  E.  Murphy, 
vice-president  of  the  association,  and  the  business  man- 
ager is  J.  S.  O'Callaghan.  The  first  issue  contains  a 
history  of  the  organization  and  has  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent articles  from  well-known  pharmacists  and  clerks 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 


The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  reintroduced  the  practice  of  publishing 
"Contributions  from  the  Department  of  Pharmacy." 
The  first  number  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "On  the  Addi- 
tion of  Organic  Acids  to  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons." 
The  author  is  Arthur  L.  Sievers.  Another  bulletin  in 
the  series  is  now  on  the  press  and  will  soon  be  issued. 
These  "Contributions"  will  be  devoted  to  theses  written 
by  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pharmacy  of  the  university. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com.- 
m,unications. 


using  and  eliminating  all   danger  of   its   clogging  the 
radiator. 

20-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  10°  above  zero. 

30-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  5°  below  zero. 

40-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  20°  below  zero. 

50-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  35°  below  zero. 


Non-freesing  Solutions  for  Automobiles. 

H.'s  Drug  Store. — The  automobilist,  in  the  selection 
of  a  non-freezing  solution,  is  interested  mainly  in  two 
things — first,  the  action  of  the  solution  upon  the  cir- 
culating system ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  ability  of  the 
solution  to  withstand  high  and  low  temperatures. 

Whenever  salt  solutions,  such  as  calcium  chloride, 
sodium  chloride,  etc.,  are  used,  two  corrosive  actions, 
chemical  and  electrolytic,  take  place.  Calcium  chloride 
is  apt  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  if  not  neu- 
tralized, will  attack  all  metals,  and  directions  for  its 
preparation  invariably  include  a  warning  to  test  for 
acidity  and  to  neutralize  by  addition  of  an  alkali  before 
using.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact  that  a  caustic 
solution  is  just  as  destructive  as  an  acid  forming  the 
hydrates  of  the  different  metals  constituting  the  cir- 
culating system.  Chemical  action,  although  very  seri- 
ous, is  probably  secondary  in  its  destructive  effect  to 
electrolysis.  The  latter  action  universally  occurs  where 
a  salt  solution  is  employed  and  causes  a  very  rapid 
eating  away  of  the  parts. 

Glycerin  possesses  certain  characteristics  which,  to 
all  appearances,  would  seem  to  make  it  an  excellent 
non-freezing  agent.  It  boils  at  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature and  its  freezing  point  can  only  be  reached  by 
artificial  means.  The  cost  is  a  consideration,  however, 
as  glycerin  is  exceedingly  high  and,  unless  commercially 
pure,  is  apt  to  contain  fatty  acids  and  produce  de- 
structive chemical  action.  It  is  conceded  by  leading 
authorities  that  it  does  destroy  the  rubber  connections 
and  after  a  short  period  becomes  foul,  thus  necessitat- 
ing frequent  renewal. 

Wood  alcohol  has  been  greatly  favored  for  this 
line  of  work.  In  the  presence  of  heat  and  oxygen, 
however,  wood  alcohol  has  a  slight  tendency  to  form 
formic  acid,  which  might  in  time  corrode  the  parts. 
Jt  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  denatured  alcohol, 
and  consequently  less  of  the  latter  is  required,  and  as 
the  tendency  to  evaporate  is  materially  reduced,  de- 
natured alcohol  is  much  cheaper  to  use  for  the  purpose. 

Alcohol  (denatured)  is  the  ordinary  alcohol  of 
commerce  which  has  been  made  unfit  for  use  as  a 
beverage.  It  has  absolutely  no  corrosive  action  on  any 
of  the  metals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  its 
ability  to  withstand  cold  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  freezes  at  about  — 160°  F.  Its  composition  is  nec- 
essarily uniform,  because  it  is  manufactured  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  prescribed  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  government  chemists.  It  contains  no 
solid  matter,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  filter  before 


Roup  Cures  for  Chickens. 

F.  B.  K— H.  C.  Fueller,  Grafton,  West  Virginia, 
sells  granular  copper  sulphate  as  a  roup  cure,  coloring 
it  with  aniline  red.  Twenty  five-drachm  packages  sell 
for  fifty  cents.  The  customer  is  directed  on  the  label 
to  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 
The  resulting  solution  is  drunk  by  the  chickens,  and 
their  heads  are  also  bathed  in  it  if  they  are  sore. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  a  favorite  roup 
remedy.  It  is  put  up  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle.  The 
sufferer's  head  is  held  over  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
compel  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes : 

Carbolic    acid 3  drachms. 

Ammonium   carbonate    (in   fragments)  . .  1  ounce. 
Terebene   1  drachm. 

The  patient  should  be  held  up  by  the  feet  for  a 
few  minutes  night  and  morning,  before  the  inhalation, 
as  a  lot  of  fluid  will  escape  from  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, affording  the  medicaments  much  better  access  to 
the  di'phtheric  membranes.  Unless  the  birds  affected 
are  particularly  valuable,  it  is  advisable  to  destroy  them 
before  the  rest  of  the  flock  becomies  infected. 

Roup  is  a  very  dangerous  and  often  fatal  disease 
among  fowls.  It  is  a  germ  disease  which  finds  victims 
among  fowls  that  are  debilitated  or  run  down  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  dampness,  poor  ventilation,  dirty 
and  lice-infested  quarters,  etc.  The  disease  usually 
starts  with  a  "cold  in  the  head."  Among  chickens  this 
is  manifested  by  sneezing,  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  head,  discharge  from  the  nostrils  which 
accumulates  into  thick  masses. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  treating  the 
disease  is  to  separate  the  unaffected  birds,  keeping 
them  in  new,  clean  quarters  which  are  dry,  airy  and 
wholesome.  Disinfect  every  day  with  a  1^-per-cent 
solution  of  some  reliable  coal-tar  dip,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  feed-  and  drinking-vessels.  The  af- 
fected birds  should  be  given  the  same  care  and  in 
addition  the  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  washed  out 
with  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  the  dip,  using  a  small 
syringe  or  medicine  dropper  for  the  purpose.  Mix  a 
few  drops  of  the  coal-tar  dip  with  the  drinking-water, 
and  be  especially  careful  to  disinfect  the  buildings,  etc., 
every  day. 

Casein  Massage  Cream. 
F.  W.  D. — The   following  formula  devised  by  Mr. 
Cooban  has  been  commended  considerably : 

Skimmed    milk 1  gallon. 

Hydrochloric    acid 1  fluidounce. 

Boric     acid 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 20  drops. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 30  drops. 

Oil  of  sweet   almond yi  fluidounce. 

Solution   of   carmine sufficient   to   tint. 

Add  to  the  milk  one  gallon  of  hot  water — hot  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  about  80°  F.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  with 
one  pint  of  water,  and  add  this  to  the  diluted  milk  slowly,  with 
constant  stirring  sufficient  to  completely  coagulate  the  casein, 
which  separates  in  a  finely  divided  condition.  Allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  an  hour,  collect  the  precipitate  on  cheese-cloth, 
and  after   draining   return  the   mass  to   the  vessel  and  add  two 
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gallons  of  water.  Stir  the  coagulum,  breaking  up  any  masses 
that  may  form;  pour  off  the  water  and  wash  again.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  all  of  the  acid  and  whey  be  washed  out  of  the 
casein.  Collect  on  strainer  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water  possi- 
ble, then  transfer  to  a  mortar  or  other  suitable  vessel  and  in- 
corporate the  boric  acid.  Transfer  to  a  cheese-cloth  bag,  suspend 
this  from  a  shelf  or  other  suitable  place,  and  allow  it  to  hang 
for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  squeezing  the  bag  occasionally. 
The  mass  contracts  and  forces  water  from  itself,  and  it  will  take 
about  two  days  to  get  it  all  out. 

The  casein  will  then  be  found  quite  dry  and  granular.  Trans- 
fer it  to  a  mortar,  rub  it  as  fine  as  possible,  put  in  about  one 
ounce  of  dilute  alcohol  (enough  to  moisten),  and  then  add  the 
oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  perfume.  Tint  the  product  with  the 
solution  of  carmine.  Add  sufficient  water  to  form  a  soft  paste, 
beat  all  together  until  uniformly  mixed,  and  then  run  through  a 
paint  mill  and  bottle  it  at  once,  or  else  put  it  up  in  collapsible 
tubes.  It  dries  out  very  rapidly,  and  must  be  put  into  packages 
immediately. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  in  a  cream  soon  decomposes, 
but  if  you  wish  to  incorporate  that  ingredient  you  might 
try  replacing  the  water  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  when  making  the  paste  toward  the  last  of 
the  operation.  Many  other  formulas  for  massage 
cream  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  before.  Consult 
the  annual  indexes  in  the  December  issues. 


Several  Questions  from  One  Man. 
N.  B.  submits  three  queries : 

1.  "What  is  the  difference  between  natural  and  syn- 
thetic methyl  salicylate?" 

The  best  way  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  to  take  a  dose  or  better  repeated  doses  of  each. 
The  synthetic  product  sometimes  irritates  the  stomach 
owing  to  the  presence  of  phenol  bodies  from  which  it 
is  derived.  Natural  oil  of  wintergreen  made  from  oil 
of  birch  or  oil  of  wintergreen  on  the  other  hand  is  not 
so  likely  to  set  up  a  gastric  disturbance.  Chemically 
the  two  bodies  are  said  to  be  identical,  but  physiologi- 
cally the  natural  salt  is  more  acceptable. 

2.  "What  is  an  imide  in  organic  chemistry?  How 
can  saccharin  be  termed  both  an  imide  and  an  amine?" 

Amines  are  ammonia  in  which  one,  two  or  three 
hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  alky]  groups, 
as  methylamine,  NH2CH3,  dimethylamine,  NH  (CHs)2, 
or  trimethylamine,  N(CH3)3.  Amides  are  acids  in 
which  the  OH  group  of  the  carboxyl  has  been  replaced 


by  the  amido  (NH=)  group,  acetamide,  CH»CONH». 
(From  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  by  Stanislaus  and 
Kimberly.)  The  NH  group  of  dimethylamine,  or  the 
secondary  amine  is  known  as  the  imide  or  imido 
group.     The  formula  of  saccharin  is : 

CO 

C6H4<^^  >NH. 

8O2 

This  is  an  amido  compound  in  which  the  OH  of 
the  carboxyl  radical  has  been  replaced  by  an  amido 
group.  It  is  not  an  amine  because  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia  has  not  been  replaced  by  an  alkyl  group.  Nor 
can  it  I, be  called  an  imide  because  that  term  implies  an 
NH  group  in  combination  with  an  alkyl  radical.  In 
saccharin  the  NH  group  is  not  combined  with  an  alkyl. 
Saccharin  is  an  amide-anhydride  or  benzoic  sulphinide. 
It  is  made  from  ortho-sulpho-benzoic  acid. 


C«H4< 


SO2OH 
"CO2H 


3.  "On  a  prescription  calling  for  'neutral  mixture* 
I  dispensed  liquor  potassii  citratis,  U.  S.  P.  Was  that 
proper?  The  patient  called  for  refills  several  times, 
which  would  indicate  that  I  had  dispensed  the  right 
thing.    The  doctor  lived  too  far  away  to  be  consulted." 

"Neutral  mixture"  is  solution  of  potassium  citrate. 
The  prescription  was  filled  correctly. 


Removing  Silver  Nitrate  Stains. 

J.  G.  wants  a  method  for  removing  a  stain  produced 
by  silver  nitrate  and  pyrogallic  acid. 

1.  In  the  manipulation  of  the  silver  nitrate  bath  so- 
lutions in  photography,  the  operator  frequently  receives 
stains  of  the  salt  upon  his  clothing.  Stains  or  marks 
of  any  kind  made  with  the  silver  or  bath  solutions 
may  be  promptly  removed  from  the  clothing  by  simply 
wetting  the  stain  or  mark  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  mercury.  The  chemical  result  is  the  change  of  the 
black-looking  nitrate  of  silver  into  chromate  of  silver, 


Druggists  on  an  Outing.— Here  we  have  the  members  of  the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  a  meetincr 
held  some  weeks  ago  at  Rye  Beach.    They  look  as  if  they  were  enjoying  themselves ! 
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which  is  whiter,  or  invisible  on  the  cloth.     Bichromate 
of  mercury  can  be  obtained  at  the  drug  stores. 

2.  Apply  this  mixture :  Sodium  sulphite,  1  ounce ; 
chloride  of  lime,  yi  ounce;  water,  2  ounces.  Mi.x.  Use 
a  nail-brush. 

3.  Dip  the  fingers  into  a  strong  solution  of  cupric 
chloride.  In  about  a  minute  the  silver  will  be  converted 
into  a  chloride,  and  may  then  be  washed  oflf  with 
sodium  hyposulphite  solution. 

4.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  5  grammes;  ammonium 
chloride,  5  grammes ;  distilled  water,  40  grammes.  Ap- 
ply the  mixture  to  the  spots  with  a  cloth,  then  rub. 
This  removes,  almost  instantaneously,  even  ancient 
stains  on  linen,  cotton,  or  wool.  Skin  stains,  thus 
treated,  become  whitish-yellow,  and  soon  disappear. 


A  Rheumatic  Formula. 
E.  C.  M.  submits  the  following  recipe   for  a  rheu- 
matic preparation : 

Fluidextract   of   colchicum   seed. .  .2  fluidrachms. 

Potassium    iodide 6  drachms. 

Sodium    salicylate 1  1/3  ounces. 

Oil    of   gaultheria 1  }/2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol  sufficient  to  cut  the  oil. 

Fluidextract  of  cimicifuga 6  fluidrachms. 

Potassium     acetate 1  1/3  ounces. 

Tincture  of  hyoscyamus 2  2/3  fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla  compound  enough  to  make 
1    gallon. 

Let  the  mixture  stand  a  few  days  and  filter. 

The  querist  requests  us  to  criticize  the  formula  as 
to  ingredients  and  quantities  used.  He  says  further : 
"I  would  like  particular  advice  as  to  the  vehicle  of 
syrup  sarsaparilla  compound.  Would  you  advise  a 
cheaper  vehicle  than  this?  Would  you  consider  root- 
beer  extract  any  value  in  the  above  preparation  ? 
Would  you  sell  it  locally  in  4-  or  8-ounce  bottles? 
Which  would  you  consider  the  more  popular — a  4- 
ounce  package  sold  for  50  cents  or  an  8-ounce  package 
for  75  cents  or  $1.00?" 

We  don't  feel  competent  as  pharmacists  to  give  ad- 
vice on  the  therapeutics  of  a  rheumatic  formula.  But 
this  much  is  certain.  We  should  advise  the  omission 
of  the  narcotic  hyoscyamus  in  a  preparation  that  is 
intended  for  popular  sale  over  the  counter.  You  had 
better  leave  it  out.  Syrup  of  sarsaparilla  compound  is 
undoubtedly  a  better  alterative  base  than  root-beer 
extract  would  be.  The  latter  has  no  medicinal  prop- 
erties. The  value  of  cimicifuga  is  questionable.  It 
does  no  harm,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  does  any  good.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  cimicifuga  can  be  omitted  without  detracting  from 
the  value  of  the  medicine.  The  size  of  the  package 
must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  sold.  While  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  vicinity  of  your  store,  in  a  general  way  we  should 
be  inclined  to  favor  the  sale  of  a  6-  or  8-ounce  mixture 
for  65  or  75  cents  a  bottle. 


The  Percentage  Composition  of  Solution  of  Ferric 
Chloride. 
J.  K.  writes :  "Kindly  explain  why  the  Pharma- 
copceia  says  solution  of  ferric  chloride  should  contain 
not  less  than  29  per  cent  of  anhydrous  salt  correspond- 
ing to  10  per  cent  metallic  iron.  How  do  you  find 
that    the    preparation    contains    29    per    cent    of    an- 


hydrous ferric  chloride  corresponding  to  10  per  cent 
metallic  iron?" 

To  answer  the  last  part  of  the  query  first,  the  fol- 
lowing equation  shows  that  29  per  cent  of  ferric 
chloride  contains  10  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The 
molecular  weight  of  the  salt  is  to  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  metal  as  29  is  to  X.  Or  161.04-4-55.5=29^X. 
X=10. 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  ferric  chloride  in 
the  solution,  the  molecular  weight  of  ferric  chloride 
is  to  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  as  X  is  to  125  (125 
being  the  amount  of  iron  in  1000  grammes  of  U.  S.  P. 
solution).  Or  161.04^55.5=i:XH-125.  X=362.7  or 
36.27  per  cent  metallic  iron.  But  the  disparity  be- 
tween ■  our  figure  36.27  and  29,  the  latter  being  that 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  iron  does  not  go  into  solution 
because  insufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is  used.  The 
iron  is  in  excess.  After  pouring  on  420  grammes  of 
HCl  (only  133.98  grammes  of  absolute  acid)  on  the 
125  grammes  of  iron,  the  solution  is  boiled  and 
filtered.  In  this  first  step  ferrous  chloride  is  formed 
as  follows:     Fe-..+4HCl=2FCl.+4H. 


Good  Formulas  for  Making  Cold  Cream. 

W.  E.  Q.  writes:  "Please  give  me  a  good  formula 
for  cold  cream,  white  and  fine-grained.  I  want  some- 
thing that  will  stand  a  summer  temperature  of  100°  to 
110°  Fahrenheit." 

Here  is  a  simple  but  elegant  preparation  contributed 
to  the  Bulletin  by  H.  B.  Molyneaux,  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska : 

Paraflin     250  grammes. 

White  wax 260  grammes. 

White  paraffin  oil  or  liquid 

albolene    990  grammes. 

Sodium  perborate 10  grammes. 

Distilled    water 380  grammes. 

Perfume,  q.   s.  to  suit. 

Melt  the  paraffin  and  wax  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
and  then  add  the  paraffin  oil.  If  this  addition  causes  the  wax 
to  congeal,  continue  the  heat  while  stirring  sufficiently  to  remelt 
the  mass.  Now  add  the  sodium  perborate  to  the  water  and 
slightly  warm  the  solution.  Then  add  this  to  the  wax  solution 
in  a  continuous  stream  as  large  as  a  finger;  at  the  same  time 
briskly  beat  the  emulsion  with  a  wooden  paddle  until  it  becomes 
smooth.  While  the  mass  is  in  a  semifluid  state,  incorporate  the 
perfume.     Then  run  the  cream  into  the  containers. 

Pouring  the  cream  into  the  jars  while  in  the  melted 
state  gives  the  surface  a  gloss}',  satin  finish  on  cooling. 
Don't  fill  the  containers  so  full  that  the  cover  comes 
in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  cream.  For  a  perfume 
use  oil  of  rose  or  a  synthetic  violet  like  "irol  synfleur." 

Val.  Schmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  has  found  the  fol- 
lowing formula  perfectly  satisfactory : 

White  wax,  spermaceti,  of  each  Byi  ounces;  Russian  mineral 
oil,  pure  white,  30  ounces,  troy;  distilled  water,  12  fluidounces; 
pure  borax,  2J4   drachms;    otto  of  roses,  30  drops. 

Melt  the  wax  and  spermaceti  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  large 
porcelain  evaporating  dish;  tare,  and  weigh  the  oil  into  it;  then 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  clear.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  dis- 
tilled water,  previously  heated  to  150°  F. ;  allow  the  wax,  sper- 
maceti, and  oil  to  cool  to  about  the  same  temperature;  add  the 
solution  of  borax  all  at  once  and  stir  briskly  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  the  otto  of  roses,  continuing  the  stirring  until  cool. 

When  thus  prepared  the  product  is  a  snow-white, 
elastic,  creamy-looking  ointment,  which  will  keep  al- 
most indefinitely.  This  cream  may  be  poured  into 
suitable  containers  while  still  quite  warm  without  im- 
pairing its  texture. 
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A  Kidney  and  Liver  Remedy. 

E.    C.    M.    submits    the    following   preparation    for 

criticism : 

Powdered  buchu  leaves,  short 12  ounces. 

Powdered  dandelion    root 12  ounces. 

Powdered    juniper    berries Bounces. 

Cut  pareira  brava 8  ounces. 

Cut    stone-root 8  ounces. 

Potassium    acetate 12  ounces. 

Cut  mandrake 4  ounces. 

Syrup  of  gaultheria .16  ounces. 

Alcohol    2  pints. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 1  gallon. 

Macerate  twenty-four  hours;  filter  to  7  pints.  Add  syrup  to 
make  a  gallon.     Let  the  preparation  stand  a  few  days  and  filter. 

The  querist  goes  on  to  request  that  we  criticize 
the  formula  as  to  ingredients  and  their  quantities.  He 
also  asks:  "Is  gaultheria  sufficient  for  an  aromatic? 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  charge  75  cents  or  $1.00  for 
an  8-ounce  bottle?  Would  you  favor  putting  up  a 
4-ounce  bottle  for  50  cents?  How  would  you  improve 
the  formula?" 

We  are  not  medical  experts  and  are  hardly  in  posi- 
tion to  give  advice  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
foregoing  formula.  But  we  see  no  objectionable  in- 
gredients in  the  mixture.  It  is  a  question  whether 
there  is  enough  mandrake  in  the  preparation  to  do  any 
good.  As  for  the  flavoring  agent  we  advise  the  use  of 
the  spirit  or  oil  of  gaultheria.  The  syrup  of  gaul- 
theria is  hardly  sufficient  to  impart  the  desired  flavor 
to  the  mixture.  The  size  of  the  bottle  to  be  dispensed 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  to  be  sold.  It  is  questionable  whether  you 
could  sell  much  of  the  preparation  for  $1.00.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  favor  putting  up  an  8-ounce 
package  for  65  or  75  cents.  Fifty  cents  a  bottle  is  a 
little  too  cheap,  and  a  dollar  in  many  instances  a  little 
too  dear,  so  that  it  might  be  well  to  strike  a  price  mid- 
way between  the  two. 


Unavoidable  Discoloration. 

R.   B.   C.    submits  the   following  prescriptions.     He 

has  had  trouble  with  them  and  does  not  think  that  they 

can  be  filled  successfully: 

Codeine  sulphate 5  grains. 

Caffeine    citrate 20  grains. 

Ammonium    iodide 20  grains. 

Bismuth    subnitrate 100  grains. 

Mix  and  make  20  capsules. 

Codeine   sulphate 5  grains. 

Caffeine    citrate 20  grains. 

Ammonium    bromide 20  grains. 

Bismuth    subnitrate 100  grains. 

Mix  and  make  20  capsules. 

These  two  powders  become  discolored  owing  to  the 
presence  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  ammonium  iodide, 
and  citric  acid.     The  discoloration  cannot  be  avoided. 


Pills  Too  Big  to  Go  Down! 
P.  D.  C.  received  the  following  prescription  to  be 
dispensed  in  pill  form.     The  querist  did  his  best,  but 
the  pill  was  too  large  to  be  swallowed : 

Salol     1  '/2  drachms. 

Oil   of   cubeb 2J4  fluidrachms. 

Balsam  of  copaiba 3  drachms. 

Santal    oil 1  fluidrachm. 

Mix  and  make  30  pills. 

This  is  a  difficult  mixture  to  form  into  a  pill  mass 
since  three  of  the  ingredients  are  liquid,  Oleoresin 
of  cubeb  and  santal  oil  would  soften  the  salol,  which 


is  the  only  solid  ingredient.  Balsam  of  copabia  is  soft 
in  consistency.  The  medication  is  approximately  14 
grains  in  each  pill.  To  take  up  the  oil  in  making  a 
pill  mass,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  calcined  magnesia  with  water  and  acacia  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  mass.  The  mixture  would  then  have 
to  be  seasoned  to  allow  the  magnesia  to  react.  This 
process  would  produce  a  pill  weighing  22  or  23  grains, 
and  such  a  pill  could  not  be  easily  swallowed.  We 
suggest  dispensing  the  mixture  in  a  capsule  rather  than 
in  pill  form.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  this  is  a 
bad  formula.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  oils.  Salol 
is  softened  by  oils  and  practically  forms  a  liquid  with 
them,  especially  if  friction  be  used. 


An  Incompatible  Mixture. 

E.  P.  C.  requests  us  to  comment  on  the  following 
prescription : 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride 12  grains. 

Ammonium    chloride 7  grains. 

Strychnine    sulphate 1  grain. 

Fluidextract  of  cinchona 3  ounces. 

Fluidextract   of   coca 1  ounce. 

Glycerin     1  ounce. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Two  drachms  in  water  after  meals. 

Ruddiman  in  his  book  on  incompatibilities  says  that 
gold  and  sodium  chloride  precipitates  strychnine  sul- 
phate and  the  alkaloids  in  cinchona.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  glycerin  would  prevent  the  precipitation.  By 
dissolving  the  gold  and  sodium  chloride  in  water  and 
adding  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  thiosulphate  a  com- 
pound is  formed  that  does  not  precipitate  the  alkaloids 
from  this  mixture.  The  gold  might  be  reduced  on 
standing  for  some  time.  The  alkaloids  of  coca  might 
also  be  precipitated  by  the  gold  chloride. 


An  Astringent  Mouth-wash. 
L.  J.  M.  wants  an  astringent  mouth-wash  containing 
zinc  chloride,  menthol,  eucalyptol,  etc.     He  might  try 
this: 

Zinc   chloride 4    grains. 

Menthol 2   grains. 

Eucalyptol 1   minim. 

Oil  of  peppermint 3  minims. 

Oil   of   cassia 20   minims. 

Alcohol 120  minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make 8  ounces. 

This  could  be  colored  with  30  minims  of  a  solution 
comprising  5  grains  of  Eaton's  "Cherry  Red"  in  one 
ounce  of  hot  water. 

Place  the  oils  on  a  small  piece  of  cotton  in  a  funnel 
and  pass  the  water  through.  To  the  resulting  solution 
add  the  zinc  chloride.  Dissolve  the  menthol  and  the 
eucalyptol  in  alcohol,  add  to  the  solution,  mix  well,  pour 
in  the  color,  and  filter  after  standing  for  two  days. 


Franzbranntwein. 

J.  F.  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a  formula 
for  Franzbranntwein?" 

Franzbranntwein  is  a  German  synonym  for  brandy. 
In  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias  brandy 
is  called  Spiritus  vini  Gallici.  It  is  also  known  as  Spirit 
of  French  Wine;  in  France  it  is  called  Cognac  or  Eau 
de  Vie.  In  Germany  it  is  known  as  Brantwein  or 
Franzbranntwein.  For  further  information  see  the 
Dispensatory. 
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An  Effervescent  Salt  that  Does  not  Effervesce. 
A.  J.   R.   writes :    "The   following  mixture   is  -.pre- 
scribed frequently  by  a  local  physician : 

Magnesium   sulphate 1  1/2  drachms. 

Sodium   and   potassium   tartrate 40  grains. 

Tartaric    acid 20  grains. 

"The  patient  is  instructed  to  take  one  powder  in  a 
glass  of  water  and  drink  while  effervescing.  But  the 
salt  does  not  effervesce." 

There  is  no  carbonate  in  the  mixture  to  furnish  the 
carbon  dioxide.  Furthermore,  the  formula  is  not  prac- 
tical for  the  reason  that  when  sodium  and  potassium 
tartrate  salt  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  it  will  throw 
down  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  potassium  tartrate. 
Suppose  you  try  the  following  modification,  having 
first  consulted  the  physician : 

Magnesium  sulphate,  dried  and 

powdered    72  grains. 

Potassium  and  sodium   tartrate 40  grains. 

Tartaric    acid 30  grains. 

Powdered   sodium   bicarbonate 40  grains. . 

Dry  all  ingredients  thoroughly  before  mixing. 


Linseed  Oil  Soap. 
I.  E.  T. — A  linseed  oil  soap  is  given  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia in  the  official  Sapo   Mollis  or  Green   Soap. 
Another  formula  is  as  follows : 

Linseed    oil 10  ounces  av. 

Potassium  hydroxide 2  ounces  av. 

Alcohol     9 54  fluidrachms. 

Water    sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  potassa  in  enough  water  to  make  1154  fluid- 
ounces  of  solution.  Warm  the  oil  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
to  it  gradually  add  the  alkaline  liquid  previously  mixed  with  the 
alcohol.  Heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  until  saponification 
is  completed. 

Just  how  well  these  formulas  will  serve  for  clean- 
ing automobiles  we  are  unable  to  say.  If  the  soap  is 
too  soft,  it  can  be  hardened  by  adding  stearic  acid  and 
also  by  replacing  the  potassium  hydroxide  with  sodium 
hydroxide. 


Camphorated  Chalk. 
W.  A.  L. — This  is  a  refreshing  and  harmless  denti- 
frice. It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  containers  to 
avoid  loss  of  camphor  by  evaporation.  Several  for- 
mulas have  been  given  for  it,  varying  in  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients.     The  following  are  used : 

(1)  Camphor     1  ounce  av. 

Precipitated  chalk 9  ounces  av. 

Triturate  the  camphor  to  powder  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  gradually  incorporate  the  chalk,  and  pass  through  a 
fine  sieve. 

(2)  Precipitated    chalk 9  ounces  av. 

Orris    root,   powdered 2  ounces  av. 

Camphor   1  ounce  av. 

Prepare  like  the  preceding  formula. 


A  Veterinary  Prescription. 
E.   D.    D.   has   received   the   following   prescription 
from  a  veterinarian  and  wishes  to  know  how  to  com- 
pound it : 

Powdered   opium 10  grains. 

Iron   sulphate 100  grains. 

Iodine    crystals 6  grains. 

Mix  and  make  20  pills. 

Dry  the  iron  sulphate,  add  the  opium,  and  make  a  pill  mass 
with  glucose.  Dissolve  the  iodine  in  alcohol  before  adding  to 
the  rest  of  the  formula.  Divide  the  mass  into  20  pills.  If  the 
pills  are  not  coated,  dispense  in  capsules  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
iodine,  which  might  volatilize  to  some  extent. 


Foot  Powder. 

A,  J.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  good  formula  for 
foot  powder,  also  one  that  can  be  put  up  in  tablet 
form." 

Try  this : 

Alum    1  ounce  av. 

Boric    acid 2  ounces  av. 

Talcum    4  ounces  av. 

Starch    6  ounces  av. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 15  drops. 

Reduce  all  to  fine  powder,  mix  well,  and  pass  through  a  fine 
sieve.  If  a  soluble  tablet  is  desired,  replace  the  talc  with  milk 
sugar,  granulate,  and  make  the  tablets  by  machine. 


Artificial  Culture  of  Golden-seal. 
L.  J.  P.  and  Others. — The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  will 
furnish  you  a  booklet  on  the  artificial  cultivation  of 
golden-seal.  The  government  authorities  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  foster  the  growing  of  this  drug. 


Decolorising  Carbolic  Acid. 
W.  C.  A.  wants  a  process  for  decolorizing  reddened 
phenol. 

A  good  method  is  to  add  alcohol  to  the  phenol 
and  then  cool  the  mixture  to  a  low  temperature.  The 
phenol  will  crystallize  out  in  a  colorless  condition,  and 
the  colored  alcohol  may  then  be  rejected. 


A  Remedy  for  Worms  in  Hogs. 

C.  D.  E.  writes :  "I  am  in  need  of  a  good  remedy 
for  the  treatment  of  worms  in  hogs.  How  much 
santonin  and  calomel  should  be  given?" 

For  an  adult  hog  give 

Santonin    15  grains. 

Calomel   5  grains. 

Repeat  if  necessary. 


Removing  Silver  Nitrate  Spots  from  Marble  or 
Porcelain. 

D.  &  F.  have  stained  their  white  enamel  or  porce- 
lain lavatory  with  silver  nitrate.  Having  tried  sul- 
phuric acid  and  other  things  without  success,  they  ask 
our  advice. 

Try  painting  the  spots  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated 
potassa.  wash  with  water,  and  then  apply  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite.  This  process 
is  used  to  remove  silver  nitrate  stains  from  marble. 


Glycerin,  Benzoin  and  Rose-water. 
W.  A.  S. — We  have  published  several  methods  of 
making  this  familiar  lotion.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Bulletin,  October,  1907,  page  427;  July,  1908,  page 
297;  December,  1908,  page  516;  and  February,  1908, 
page  71.  Two  methods  of  dispensing  this  mixture 
are  also  given  in  our  book  entitled  "350  Dollar  Ideas 
for   Druggists." 

Shampoos. 

F.  S.  B.— A  good  formula  for  a  liquid  shampoo 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  the  Department 
of  Practical  Pharmacy.  Also  consult  our  annual  in- 
dexes in  the  December  numbers.  Two  formulas  ap- 
peared on  page  523  of  the  December  Bulletin  for 
1910. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Telephone     conditions     i  n 

THE  PHONE  BOOTH     tdum    J    1    u*  ^  4.     u 

A  MONEY-MAKER.  Philadelphia  seem  to  be  very 
gratifying,  and  they  well  il- 
lustrate what  can  be  done  when  the  druggists 
of  a  city  grapple  with  the  telephone  situation 
in  earnest.  When  the  telephone  companies  are 
first  urged  to  install  slot  'phones  in  drug  stores, 
they  are  likely  to  be  indifferent,  but  it  almost 
invariably  follows  that  in  time  they  become 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the  druggists  them- 
selves if  the  scheme  is  once  adopted.  Thus 
we  find  the  Bell  Company  in  Philadelphia  now 
endeavoring  to  propagate  the  slot  'phone  idea 
and  to  induce  druggists  to  increase  their  busi- 
ness. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  P.  A.  R,  D., 
David  J.  Reese,  chairman  of  the  Telephone 
Committee,  submitted  a  letter  which  he  had 


received  from  the  Bell  Company.  From  this 
it  appears  that  there  are  810  Philadelphia  drug 
stores  in  which  pay  stations  are  located.  In 
480  cases  the  druggists  receive  a  commission 
of  33  1/3  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  330 
cases  the  commission  is  only  25  per  cent  be- 
cause the  daily  receipts  are  less  than  50  cents. 
The  Bell  Company  is  anxious  to  have  the  latter 
group  of  330  druggists  so  increase  their  busi- 
ness that  they  will  be  earning  33  1/3  per  cent 
commission.  In  order  to  do  this  they  would 
be  required  to  reach  receipts  of  $180  a  year. 

At  present  their  average  is  $140  per  annum, 
and  their  total  yearly  commission  is  $21.50. 
If  they  would  increase  their  business  to 
$180.00  per  annum,  and  thus  enlarge  their  re- 
ceipts only  to  the  extent  of  $40.00,  their  com- 
mission would  jump  from  $20.50  to  $42.00. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  doubled,  and  they 
would  be  earning  50  per  cent  on  this  additional 
$40.00  of  business!  Furthermore,  of  these 
330  druggists,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
whose  yearly  business  runs  from  $160.00  to 
$179.00,  and  who  now  receive  an  average 
commission  of  $26.50  per  annum.  It  would 
only  take  a  slight  increase  in  receipts  to  reach 
the  $180.00  figure,  in  which  event  their  com- 
mission would  jump  from  $26.50  to  $42.00. 
These  men  would  earn  about  100  per  cent  on 
the  additional  business  they  did  up  to  $180.00 


a  year 


The  Bell  Company  is  very  anxious  to  have 
all  of  the  druggists  in  Philadelphia  so  develop 
their  telephone  receipts  that  they  will  be  placed 
in  this  way  under  the  33  1/3  per  cent  com- 
mission. How  can  this  increase  in  business  be 
effected  ?  The  company  believes  that  the  best 
and  the  simplest  method  lies  in  the  use  of 
booths.  In  ten  cases  where  booths  were  in- 
stalled to  succeed  open  instruments,  the  month- 
ly receipts  jumped  from  $15.00  to  $24.00, 
from  $29.00  to  $52.00,  $46.00  to  $94.00, 
$26.00  to  $40.00,  $19.00  to  $39.00,  $25.00  to 
$46.00,  $12.00  to  $22.00,  $105.00  to  $175.00, 
$65.00  to  $140.00  and  $24.00  to  $52.00.  In 
ten  other  cases,  where  window  booths  with  the 
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proper  signs  had  been  installed,  the  increased 
business  was  still  more  surprising. 

All  of  which  illustrates  that  the  telephone 
booth  certainly  helps  the  telephone  business 
very  materially.  Another  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  this,  that  many  druggists, 
with  a  little  thought,  could  so  increase  their 
telephone  receipts  as  to  get  a  larger  commis- 
sion and  thus  considerably  develop  their  earn- 
ings. 

*         *         * 

MORE  DRUG  ^he  scusatiou  developed  by 
EXAMINATIONS  the  Nezv  York  World  a  few 
IN  NEW  YORK.  ^onths  ago  has  died  out,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  find  that  the  city  board 
of  health  is  beginning  what  seems  to  be  a 
systematic  inspection  of  drug  stores.  It  has 
asked  for  a  special  fund  for.  the  purpose  of 
making  a  drug  investigation.  So  far  60  speci- 
mens out  of  400  have  been  declared  to  be 
below  standard,  and  46  of  these  consisted  of 
magnesium  citrate  containing  in  some  instances 
a  mere  trace  of  tartrates. 

The  New  York  Retail  Druggists''  Associa- 
tion seems  quite  indignant,  and  it  has  been 
discussing  ways  and  means  of  protection 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  board  of  health. 
Some  of  the  members  have  even  suggested  that 
redress  might  be  found  in  legislation!  It 
seems  to  us  that  about  the  best  defense  would 
be  to  carry  nothing  but  good  drugs — and  then 
tell  the  board  of  health  to  do  its  worst!  For- 
tunately the  60  instances  of  dereliction  already 
discovered  by  the  board  are  unimportant  in 
character  —  that  is  to  say,  the  variations 
from  the  standard  have  been  very  slight  and 
insignificant. 

Druggists  may  just  as  well  realize  that  from 
now  on,  and  practically  all  over  the  country 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  under  more  or 
less  strict  surveillance.  We  are  entering  more 
and  more  as  a  country  upon  an  era  of  pure 
food  and  drug  reform.  The  only  wise  thing 
to  do-  is  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall — 
and  then  obey  it ! 


SOME 


Charles   M.   Ford,   drug  in- 
SHORTcoMiNGS.     spector    for    the    State    of 
Colorado,  pointed  out  to  the 
druggists  of  Denver  some  of  their  shortcom- 
ings at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  local  associa- 
tion.     Explaining  that  Castile  soap  is  a  phar- 


macopoeial  term,  he  declared  that  any  article 
bearing  this  name  which  is  not  a  compound  of 
olive  oil  and  soda  may  not  be  legally  sold  in 
the  State.  He  spoke  particularly  of  one  brand 
of  Castile  soap  which  is  largely  sold,  but  which 
is  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  and  is  therefore 
unsalable  under  the  name  of  Castile  soap. 

He  reported  that  in  most  of  the  drug  stores 
of  Denver  the  only  calcined  magnesia  carried 
in  stock  is  that  made  "for  technical  purposes." 
This  substance  is  evidently  being  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  solution  of  magnesium 
citrate  and  for  other  medicinal  purposes.  Mr. 
Ford  declared  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
was  reprehensible,  and  that  technical  magnesia 
contained  such  impurities  as  aluminum,  cal- 
cium, zinc,  and  other  bases,  and  was  therefore 
unfit  for  drug-store  use. 

Somewhat  surprising  was  his  statement,  too, 
that  Seidlitz  powders  were  often  inaccurately 
or  carelessly  weighed.  He  said  he  had  exam- 
ined a  box  of  Seidlitz  powders  made  by  the 
A.  D.  S.  and  found  the  contents  of  the  blue 
papers  weighing  from  9.6  grammes  to  9.8 
grammes,  whereas  they  should  have  weighed 
exactly  10.33  grammes.  The  white  papers,  on 
the  other  hand,  weighed  from  1.94  grammes 
to  2.29  grammes.  They  should  have  weighed 
2.25  grammes  precisely.  Mr.  Ford  explained 
that  if  the  acid  and  alkali  in  Seidlitz  powders 
are  not  accurately  weighed  so  as  to  produce  a 
perfect  chemical  reaction,  the  medicine  is  un- 
palatable and  inefficient. 


REGARDING 
THE  VENDER. 


Apparently  the  chief  feature 
of  the  recent  "get-together 
meeting"  in  Cincinnati  was 
an  address  by  Prof.  George  B.  Kauffman,  the 
well-known  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  Ohio  State  University,  on  the  itinerant 
medicine  vender.  Professor  Kauflfman  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  medical  profession  in  legislative 
attempts  to  curb  the  operations  of  venders.  A 
vigorous  effort  was  made  last  year  to  put  a  bill 
through  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  Judge  Errant 
even  went  from  Chicago  to  present  an  argu- 
ment at  the  hearing  granted  by  a  legislative 
committee.  The  bill  failed,  however,  and 
another  effort  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
winter.  In  the  meantime  such  physicians  as 
were  present  at  the  get-together  meeting  agreed 
to  give  their  cooperation,  and  it  seems  likely 
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that  the  assistance  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
will  also  be  solicited. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  report 
that  Frank  C.  Ullrich,  who  has  for  years  been 
chief  organizer  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  who 
has  therefore  been  living  very  close  to  this 
subject,  has  recently  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  itinerant  vender  cannot  be  driven  out 
by  means  of  legislation.  It  has  been  his  ex- 
perience that  the  customary  type  of  law,  re- 
quiring an  annual  fee  of  $100,  $200  or  more, 
simply  spurs  the  vender  on  to  increase  his 
sales,  which  reacts  in  making  still  greater  in- 
roads on  the  business  of  druggists  and  other 
retail  merchants.  Mr.  Ullrich  believes  that  the 
only  hope,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  is 
to  enact  laws  which  entirely  prohibit  the  ven- 
der from  doing  business  at  all — and  such  laws 
are  of  course  not  constitutional. 

His  idea  is  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  competition,  and  we  are  re- 
minded at  this  point  of  an  article  appearing 
somewhere  in  one  of  the  journals  during  the 
last  few  months  in  which  it  was  described  how 
all  the  druggists  in  a  given  county  combined, 
purchased  a  horse  and  wagon,  employed  a 
man,  and  started  in  the  itinerant  vending  busi- 
ness themselves  in  direct  competition  with  the 
man  who  previously  had  been  covering  the 
territory. 

Mr.  Ullrich,  by  the  way,  has  retired  from 
the  service  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  has  become 
sales  manager  of  a  firm  in  Wisconsin. 


THE 
REXALLITES. 


The  United  Drug  Co.,  com- 
prising the  Rexall  group  of 
druggists,  was  able  to  report 
considerable  progress  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  Boston  recently.  President  Liggett 
announced  that  there  were  now  4500  stock- 
holders as  compared  to  3600  a  year  ago.  The 
company  did  a  business  last  year  of  $2,839,- 
328.91,  while  the  sales  of  the  several  sub- 
sidiary concerns  brought  the  total  volume  up 
to  $6,800,000.  The  auxiliary  or  side-line 
features,  indeed,  seem  to  assume  more  prom- 
inence than  the  manufacture  of  medicinal 
specialties,  for  we  find  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  acquire  a  paper  manu- 
facturing plant  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  a 
rubber  manufacturing  plant  in  Ohio.  The 
Liggett  candy  business,  too,  seems  to  be  devel- 
oping quite  rapidly. 


It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  to  organize  a 
drug  jobbing  company  in  Boston  with  a  chain 
of  branches  throughout  the  country,  while  so 
far  as  the  ownership  of  retail  stores  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  shown  that  there  are  now  four 
in  Baltimore,  two  in  Columbus,  two  in  Detroit, 
two  in  Toronto,  five  in  Buffalo,  two  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  17  in  New  England.  To  this  retail 
group  will  soon  be  added  a  store  in  Boston 
and  another  in  New  York.  President  Liggett 
says  th^t  he  intends  to  make  the  former  "the 
finest  retail  drug  store  in  the  United  States." 
The  latter  will  be  established  at  the  corner  of 
34th  Street  and  Broadway,  and  a  rental  will 
be  paid  of  $110,000  a  year!  Mr.  Liggett 
thought  that  even  if  this  step  would  involve  a 
loss  of  $50,000  annually  it  would  still  be  a 
good  advertisement  for  the  company. 


The  local  association  of 
SYiuTsAMip°ES.  druggists  in  Cincinnati  has 
brought  to  itself  quite  a  little 
fame  by  refusing  to  distribute  samples  of 
soothing  syrups.  A  law  was  enacted  by  the 
State  legislature  last  year  making  it  illegal  to 
distribute  samples  of  medicine  from  house  to 
house.  Since  then  manufacturers  have  been 
endeavoring  to  get  the  druggists  to  make  their 
distributions  for  them.  So  far  as  samples  of 
soothing  syrups  are  concerned,  the  association 
discussed  the  matter  at  one  of  its  meetings  and 
finally  voted  unanimously  to  refuse  absolutely 
to  sanction  the  practice.  It  was  declared  that 
soothing  syrups  containing  narcotic  drugs  were 
invariably  harmful,  and  that  no  member  of  the 
association  should  think  for  a  minute  of  pass- 
ing them  out  to  the  public.  The  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  subsequently  published  an  editorial 
commending  the  druggists  for  their  stand,  and 
more  or  less  was  said  about  it  for  some  time 
in  the  other  papers. 


AFTER   PATENT 
MEDICINES 
IN   CANADA. 


The  druggists  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada, 
have  recently  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  law  affecting 
the  patent  medicine  industry.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  a  provision  in,  the 
liquor  license  act,  which  perhaps  explains  why 
it  has  escaped  detection.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  has  very  little  if  any  connection 
with  the  liquor  business,  but  is  in  effect  a 
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restriction  upon  patent  medicines  and  drug- 
gists' specialties.  In  a  word,  this  law  pro- 
vides that  any  medicinal  preparation  not  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  or  other  recognized 
standard  must,  if  it  contains  more  than  2^ 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  either  have  the  formula 
plainly  printed  upon  the  container  or  else 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary in  Toronto.  Furthermore,  if  any  prep- 
aration is  found  to  contain  more  alcohol  than 
is  required  for  purposes  of  solution  or  preser- 
vation, it  shall  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the 
liquor  act.  The  penalties  are  of  course  those 
prescribed  for  violation  of  the  liquor  act,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  pharmacists  of  Ontario 
are  afraid  that  the  provincial  authorities  are 
getting  ready  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 


The  friends  of  the  "National 
roR  A  NAME.  Association  of  Pharmacolo- 
gists" will  be  glad  to  know 
that  this  organization  has  decided  to  change  its 
name.  The  title  has  never  been  characteristic 
of  a  society  of  clerks,  and  the  boys  have  always 
lost  the  advertising  benefit  flowing  from  the 
use  of  an  apposite  name.  The  association  now 
asks  all  of  its  friends  to  suggest  titles.  But 
why  strain  for  effect  ?  What's  the  matter  with 
a  plain,  simple,  well-understood  name  like 
"The  National  Association  of  Drug  Clerks?" 
Everybody  will  know  at  once  what  this  means, 
and  isn't  that  what  a  name  is  for  ?  We  have  a 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  We 
have  a  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation. Now  let  us  go  a  step  farther  and 
have  a  National  Association  of  Drug  Clerks  or 
a  National  Drug  Clerks'  Association.  Either 
will  do — and  we  make  no  charge  for  the 
suggestion.  *       *       * 

It  would  seem  that,  despite 

FOOD  AND  DRUG      .■>  .      r   •    ^'  •         ^i 

EXAMINATIONS,  ^hc  rcccut  friction  m  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  the  food  and  drugs  act  has 
been  administered  with  a  good  deal  of  thor- 
oughness during  the  last  year.  On  the  tenth 
of  last  month  a  press  notice  was  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  secretary  showing  that  the 
inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
had  collected  9500  official  samples  of  foods 
and  drugs  during  the  year,  of  which  3280 
interstate  samples  were  found  to  be  legal,  and 
3113   misbranded   or  adulterated,   while    503 


check  analyses  were  made  to  insure  that  cor- 
rect results  were  obtained  before  recommendino- 
action  on  the  samples.  In  connection  with  this 
work  5370  hearings  were  held,  less  than  half 
being  by  correspondence.  There  were  96,129 
floor  inspections  made  of  imported  products, 
of  which  over  half  were  made  at  New  York. 
A  total  of  9698  imported  foods  and  drugs 
were  analyzed  at  these  ports,  of  which  number 
3085  were  adjudged  adulterated  or  misbranded, 
and  1268  were  released  without  prejudice  to 
future  shipments.  The  miscellaneous  samples 
examined  at  the  branches  aggregated  1406, 
making  a  total  of  18,000  samples. 

Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  new  position  as  general  secretary  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  editor  of  the  official  organ, 
has  retired  from  the  chair  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  in  the  Pittsburg  College. 
Louis  Sallbach,  already  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  has  taken  over  Professor  Beal's  work. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  agitation,  all  but  the 
down-town  druggists  in  Louisville  have  agreed 
to  close  at  9  o'clock  every  evening  in  the  week 
save  Saturday,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  The  closing  hour  on  Saturday  nights 
will  be  10  or  10.30  o'clock. 
*       *       * 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  December  27  to  30.  The  Division  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  will  hold  several 
sessions  and  an  interesting  programme  will  be 
presented.  *       *       * 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  has  petitioned  the  incoming  city 
administration  to  have  pharmacy  represented 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities.        *       *       * 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes,  in  speaking  of  certain  practices,  says 
they  have  "achieved  a  foothold  in  the  minds  of 
physicians."  Think  of  that  from  Boston,  of 
all  places!  *       *       * 

There  have  been  several  convictions  lately 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  of  a  strength  below  the  standard.  In 
some  instances  the  prodiict  has  been  little  else 
than  water. 
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EDITORIAL 


PRICE-PROTECTION:     A  BIG  QUESTION. 

About  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 

being  mailed  the  Executive  Committee  of 
le  N.  A.  R.  D.  will  be  gathering  in  Chicago 
tor  the  purpose  primarily  of  deciding  upon 
some  form  of  price-protection  which  will 
Stand  the  test  of  the  courts.  Careful  thought 
''upon  this  subject  during  the  last  few  months 
has  brought  us  to  the  conviction  that,  to  say 
the  very  least,  the  Committee  is  facing  a 
problem  of  great  difificulty,  even  if  it  is  not 
one  which  defies  solution  altogether  under  the 
present  laws  of  the  country. 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
supplemented  by  still  later  decisions  in  the 
lower  Federal  courts  in  the  bath-tub  and 
General  Electric  cases,  and  supplemented  also 
by  the  now  famous  Detroit  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  make  it  clear  at  last  that  the  Sher- 
man act  is  the  very  symbol  and  guardian  of 
free,  unrestricted,  and  untrammeled  competi- 
tion in  trade.  The  act  is  based  upon  the  old 
common-law  doctrine,  and  as  well  upon  the 
time-honored  economic  doctrine,  that  the 
prices  which  result  from  the  unfettered  traffick- 
ing of  the  market  place,  one  competitor  under- 
bidding another,  and  still  others  underbidding 
the  second  until  the  very  lowest  point  has  been 
reached,  are  the  prices  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled;  that  all  unfair  and  monopolistic 
profit  has  thus  been  automatically  prevented; 
that  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  every 
progressive  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; and  that  the  dealer  who  by  any  device 
whatsoever  interferes  with  the  action  and 
interaction  of  this  free  bargaining  is  therefore 
subverting  natural  law  for  his  own  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  now  seen  to  be  the  very 
genius  of  the  Sherman  act.  There  must  be 
no  restraint  of  any  sort  upon  trade.  There 
must  be  no  restraint  of  any  sort  upon  prices. 

Now,  then,  what  leg  is  left  for  the  drug 
trade  to  stand  upon  in  its  very  laudable  desire 
to  frame  a  price-restrictive  plan  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  validity?  Well,  Mr.  Free- 
ricks,  in  an  admirable  paper  contributed  to 
these  pages  last  month  at  our  request,  argued 


with  some  show  of  plausibility  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  indirection.  The 
Freeman-Miles  plan,  technically  called  the 
agency-assignment  method,  is  apparently  his 
remedy.  By  this  device,  he  explains,  the 
manufacturer  retains  the  ownership  of  his 
goods  until  they  reach  the  consumer.  When 
the  dealer,  who  is  merely  his  agent,  sells  them 
at  retail,  it  is  therefore  he,  the  manufacturer, 
who  is  technically  making  the  sale.  And 
since  the  manufacturer  has  the  undisputed 
right,  when  acting  alone  and  by  himself,  to 
sell  his  goods  under  any  conditions  he  may 
elect,  he  is  accordingly  violating  no  law  when 
he  refuses  to  dispose  of  them  except  at  his 
own  price. 

In  the  interests  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  of 
the  drug  trade  as  a  whole,  we  hope  this 
reasoning  will  hold  water,  but  we  fear  it  will 
not.  To  us  (and  we  confess  it  with  real 
regret)  the  agency-assignment  scheme  seems 
merely  a  subterfuge,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  express  language  declared  in  the  Tobacco 
Trust  decision  that: 

In  view  of  the  general  language  of  the  statute,  and 
of  the  public  policy  which  it  manifested,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  frustrating  that  policy  by  resorting  to  any 
disguise  or  subterfuge  of  form,  since  resort  to  reason 
rendered  it  impossible  to  escape  by  any  indirection  the 
prohibitions  of  the  statute. 

Language  conveying  practically  the  same 
message  was  also  contained  in  the  Miles 
decision.  It  is  true  that  Justice  Holmes  dis- 
sented from  this  view,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Miles  case,  and  held  that  a  true 
agency  agreement  would  render  the  old  Miles 
plan  invulnerable,  but  his  confreres  on  the 
Supreme  bench  apparently  did  not  agree  with 
him. 

A  court  always  burrows  down  beneath  the 
externalities  of  a  situation  and  searches  out 
the  underlying  motive  and  purpose.  Suppos- 
ing the  new  Miles  plan  were  to  come  up  for 
judgment,  would  not  the  Supreme  Court  hold 
that  the  purpose  was  the  same  as  in  the  old 
plan  declared  illegal,  and  that  only  the  form 
had  been  changed.  If  there  were  unfair  re- 
striction of  price  before,  was  not  the  same 
restriction  still  in  evidence?  If  public  policy 
were  injured  in  the  first  instance,  was  it  not 
still  suffering  the  same  injury?  Was  not  the 
essential  principle  of  the  Sherman  act  still 
violated  and  ignored? 
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Now  in  this  free  expression  of  our  doubts 
it  must  not  be  assumed  tliat  we  are  defending 
the  Sherman  law  and  are  consequently  in- 
veighing against  any  effort  to  secure  price- 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  we  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  law  entirely,  and  we 
bitterly  regret  that  it  seems  to  stand  like  a 
stone  wall  in  the  way  of  any  substantial  pro- 
gress toward  price-reform.  It  is  not  only 
the  drug  trade,  however,  that  is  crippled 
and  hampered  by  the  operation  of  the  act. 
We  are  simply  caught  up  in  the  meshes  of  a 
situation  which  affects  the  industrial  life  and 
progress  of  the  entire  nation.  We  are  merely 
playing  our  small  part  in  a  great  drama  which 
is  destined  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage 
for  a  generation  to  come,  and  which  will 
furnish  the  chief  issue  for  political  parties  to 
struggle  over  in  many  a  campaign. 

The  Sherman  act,  and  the  old  economic 
doctrine  upon  which  it  was  based,  are  no 
longer  suited  to  modern  conditions  and  must 
sooner  or  later  give  way  to  something  radi- 
cally different.  Law  is  simply  the  reflection 
of  human  progress  and  should  keep  pace  with 
it  as  it  advances.  The  era'  of  fierce,  bitter, 
unrestrained  competition  has  in  effect  been 
followed  in  all  the  larger  industries  by 
an  era  of  cooperation  and  combination.  The 
benefits  have  been  great,  but  there  have 
been  evils  also.  Because  of  these  evils 
there  are  those  who  would  wipe  out  the 
new  era  and  thrust  us  back  25  years  into  the 
old,  and  this  is  practically  the  effect  produced 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  wiser  course,  and  one  more  in  harmony 
with  the  evolution  of  human  progress,  would 
be  to  retain  the  new  era  but  to  eliminate  its 
evils.  It  is  not  necessary  to  burn  the  house 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  There  is  much 
force  in  the  declaration  of  George  W.  Perkins 
that  we  must  keep  our  modern  combinations, 
but,  following  the  governmental  method  of 
supervising  the  banks  and  the  railroads,  we 
must  so  regulate  them  as  to  protect  the  public 
at  every  step.  Regulated  combination  is  far 
more  economical  than  unregulated  competition. 

This,  then,  is  really  the  issue :  Shall  we  go 
forward  as  a  country  into  a  larger  measure  of 
beneficial  cooperation,  or  shall  we  flout  pro- 
gress and  go  backward  to  all  the  evils  and  the 
costs  and  the  enormous  wastes  and  disasters 
of  cut-throat  competition?      Shall  we  retain 


the  Sherman  law  as  a  relic  of  the  former 
period,  or  shall  we  substitute  for  it  laws  recog- 
nizing combinations  but  penalizing  acts  of 
aggression  and  injustice? 

When  this  question  is  answered,  as  it  will 
be  with  more  or  less  certainty  within  the  next 
20  years,  the  drug  trade  will  know  definitely 
just  what  it  may  do  in  the  fair  and  just 
restriction  of  prices.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  be  necessary  to  fold  our 
hands  and  wait  calmly  for  time  and  tide  to 
come  to  our  rescue.  Perhaps  the  soundest 
position  for  the  N.  A.  R,  D.  to  take  in  this 
transition  period  is  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Freericks  (suggested  at  least  by  intimation  if 
not  more  directly),  that  a  test  case  of  the 
agency-agreement  plan  of  restricting  prices  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  we  may 
know  positively  whether  or  not  it  is  permis- 
sible under  present  conditions.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  Sher- 
man law,  and  it  is  wise  not  to,  give  up  until  we 
know  we've  got  to. 


ROBBING  TYPHOID   FEVER  OF  ITS 
TERRORS. 

The  startling  discoveries  in  applied  medi- 
cine are  made  nowadays  in  the  field  of  biologic 
research.  Chemistry  occasionally  continues  to 
furnish  something  noteworthy,  as  in  the  recent 
advent  of  Salvarsan,  but  it  remains  true  that 
most  of  the  marvelous  additions  to  the  ma- 
teria medica  of  late  years  have  been  biological 
in  nature.  This  is  where  future  progress 
seems  very  largely  to  lie. 

Take  the  'recent  production  of  typhoid  vac- 
cine, for  instance.  Here  we  have  a  disease 
which  has  proved  one  of  the  most  serious 
scourges  of  humanity.  Everybody  recalls  that 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  there  were  far  more  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  than  from  bullets!  Every  time 
there  is  an  epidemic  in  a  town,  the  grim  reaper 
gets  in  his  work  with  a  vengeance,  and  the 
country  still  remembers  the  frightful  situation 
at  Cornell  University  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  predict  definite  re- 
sults, but  already  it  would  appear  that  typhoid 
vaccine  almost  entirely  does  away  with  the 
disease  when  used  as  a  prophylactic  or  pre- 
ventive. As  a  curative  it  has  not  been  con- 
clusively shown   to  possess   value,   but  when 
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ployed  as  an  immunizing  agent,  its  disease- 
protecting  character  is  little  less  than  aston- 
ishing. 

So  far  most  of  the  experiments  have  been 
conducted  upon  the  armies  of  various  coun- 
tries. The  statistics  are  enormous  in  extent, 
but  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  mention 
just  a  few  figures.  Thus  Major  H.  J.  Buist, 
of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  British  Army,  sub- 
mits a  report  touching  upon  4884  men  living 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Among 
those  vaccinated  there  occurred  2.66  cases  of 
typhoid  per  thousand;  among  those  not  vac- 
cinated the  incidence  of  the  disease  amounted 
to  6.48  per  thousand.  Leishman,  giving 
another  and  more  gratifying  set  of  figures  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
asserts  that  of  6610  men  not  vaccinated,  there 
were  187  cases  of  the  disease  and  26  deaths. 
Of  5473  men  who  were  vaccinated  (an  almost 
equal  number),  there  were  21  cases  of  the 
disease  and  two  deaths. 

It  is  abundantly  shown  by  all  the  statistics, 
moreover,  that  not  only  does  vaccination 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  victims,  but  it 
also  reduces  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  In 
other  words,  if  a  man  does  happen  to  get 
typhoid  after  he  has  been  vaccinated,  the  at- 
tack will  be  much  lighter  in  character,  and  the 
chances  of  recovery  will  be  something  like  4  to 
1  as  compared  with  unvaccinated  victims. 

The  vaccine  was  first  used  in  the  Boer  war 
from  1899  to  1902.  Later  on  it  was  employed 
among  the  German  South  African  troops  from 
1904  to  1906.  Since  then  it  has  been  experi- 
mented with  extensively  in  the  British  armies. 
Comparing  these  three  sets  of  statistics,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  with  soldiers  exposed  to 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  the  percentage  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  inoculated  was  reduced 
to  about  one-half  in  the  Boer  and  German  cam- 
paigns, and  later  on  to  about  one-seventh  in 
the  British  experiments.  Furthermore,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  the  disease,  when  con- 
tracted by  inoculated  subjects,  ran  a  much 
milder  course,  so  that  the  total  mortality  rate 
for  the  inoculated  was  reduced  in  the  Boer 
war  to  about  one-third,  in  the  German  experi- 
ence to  about  one-fourth,  and  in  the  more 
recent  British  experience  to  less  than  one- 
tenth.     Later  experiments  carried   out  on   a 


vast  scale  in  our  army  and  elsewhere  indicate 
that  under  conditions  of  peace,  with  vaccine 
and  methods  superior  to  those  first  employed, 
the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  may  be  expected  to 
reduce  morbidity  at  least  six-sevenths  and 
mortality  nine-tenths!  In  other  words,  six 
men  out  of  seven  will  be  perfectly  protected 
who  would  otherwise  contract  typhoid,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  will  be  saved  who  would  other- 
wise die. 

Is  this  not  a  remarkable  triumph  over  a  dis- 
ease against  the  attacks  of  which  heretofore 
there  has  practically  been  no  protection  ? 

Typhoid  vaccine  is  now  available  on  the 
market,  and  druggists  who  deal  in  biological 
products  will  in  the  future  need  to  carry  it  in 
stock  if  indeed  they  do  not  already  have  it. 
The  vaccine  is  practically  composed  of  the 
dead  bacilli,  first  grown  and  then  killed  under 
certain  careful  conditions,  and  preserved 
through  the  use  of  trikresol.  A  rubber-stop- 
pered glass  bulb  of  the  vaccine,  for  instance, 
contains  1000  million  bacteria,  sterile  and 
ready  for  use.  Think  of  it — one  thousand 
million  germs!  And  yet  we  have  been  made 
perfectly  familiar  with  these  stupendous  num- 
bers by  the  production  of  similar  vaccines  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  All  of  these  bacterial 
vaccines  are  used  on  the  theory  that  by  inject- 
ing into  the  blood  a  relatively  small  number 
of  the  dead  germs  which  in  this  condition  are 
incapable  of  producing  the  disease,  you  stim- 
ulate the  body  to  develop  its  native  powers  of 
resistance  against  that  particular  malady,  and 
by  increasing  the  amount  gradually  until  sev- 
eral doses  have  been  given,  you  develop  this 
resistance  to  the  maximum.* 

Careful  observers  point  out  that  not  only 
should  typhoid  vaccine  be  used  everywhere  in 
navies  and  armies,  but  also  in  communities 
suffering  from  an  epidemic,  and  in  families 
where  a  case  of  the  disease  exists.  In  some 
instances  a  mild  reaction  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  product,  and  its  use  is  contra- 
indicated  with  persons  not  in  good  health. 
Properly  employed,  however,  the  untoward  re- 
sults are  insignificant,  and  many  patients  ex- 
perience no  ill  effects  whatever  even  of  a 
transient  nature. 


♦See  editorial  on  '^Bacterial  Vaccines"  in  the  Bul- 
letin OF  Pharmacy,  November,  1908,  page  446. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE    NEW    MEMBER    OF   THE    N.    A.    R.    D. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  selected  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  meeting  was  identical  with  that 


J.  Arthur  Bean. 


of  last  year  except  that  Charles  F.  Mann,  pos- 
itively refusing  a  reelection,  was  succeeded  by 
J.  Arthur  Bean  of  Boston.  "Bean  of  Boston" 
— this   verbal    connection    furnishes   a   strong 


Mr.  Bean's  store  is  in  the  first  building  at  the  right. 

temptation  to  punning,  but  we  courageously 
resist!  Besides,  there  is  nothing  baked  or 
half-baked  about  this  Boston  product.  He  is 
a  fresh  and  energetic  specimen  of  the  East, 
and  he  has  made  a  particular  record  in  propa- 
ganda  work.     We   are    showing  his   portrait 


this  month,  and  we  are  also  printing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  block  in  which  Mr.  Bean's  phar- 
macy is  located.  As  everybody  knows,  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  are  now  Charles  H.  Huhn,  chair- 
man, H.  B.  Guilford,  Henry  W.  Merritt,  J. 
Arthur  Bean,  A.  E.  Zuber,  and  E.  H.  Thiesing. 
H.  C.  Shuptrine,  president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
and  Thomas  H.  Potts,  secretary,  are  of  course 
ex-oificio  members  of  the  executive  committee 
also. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Storer,  of  Chicago,  v  as 
elected  president  of  the  Women's  Organization 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  the  Niagara  Falls  meeting 
in  September.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  W.  E.  Lee, 
who  held  the  office  for  a  number  of  years,  and 


Mrs.  C.  a.  Storer. 


who  is  now  secretary.  Mrs.  Storer  has  always 
been  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  has  been  a  leading  figure  from  the 
first  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago  branch. 


SURPRISING  MR.  MEYER  AT  HOME. 

A  very  pleasant  incident  developed  at  the 
office  when  Mr.  Theo.  F.  Meyer,  president  of 
Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  returned  from  his  recent  Eastern 
trip,  where  he  went  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion.     The  employees  of  the  house,  desiring 
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to  express  their  pleasure  at  the  honor  recently 
conferred  upon  their  chief  by  the  N.  W.  D.  A. 
in  electing  him  president  of  that  organization, 
arranged  for  a  demonstration  upon  his  arrival 
at  the  office. 

As  Mr.  Meyer  is  an  early  riser,  and  is 
usually  at  his  desk  long  before  the  opening 
hour,  it  required  no  little  diplomacy  to  so 
arrange  matters  as  to  keep  him  away  from 
work  until  the  time  set,  8.15  a.m.  Fred  M. 
Odena,  the  genial  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
who  is  a  very  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Meyer,  happened  to  be  in  the  city  and  very 
kindly  accepted  the  task  of  l^eeping  him  away 
from  the  office  until  the  appointed  time. 

At  exactly  8.15  a.m.,  when  Mr.  Meyer  en- 
tered the  building,  he  was  greeted  with  round 
after  round  of  applause,  and  upon  reaching 
his  desk  he  found  an  immense  bouquet  of 
American  Beauty  roses  fully  six  feet  high, 
with  the  following  legend  on  a  wide  silk  rib- 
bon or  banner: 

"Theo.  F.  Meyer,  President  N.  W.  D.  A., 
1911-1912.    Congratulations  of  the  employees." 

The   surprise   was   complete.       Fortunately 
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Mrs.  Meyer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Meyer,  and  Theo. 
Meyer,  Jr.,  had  all  accompanied  Mr.  Meyer  to 
the  office,  expecting  to  go  automobiling  after- 
wards. 

A  demonstration  of  such  warmth,  convey- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  employees  of  a 
house,  is  seldom  witnessed,  and  it  speaks  much 


for  the  loyalty  of  the  force  and  the  character 
of  the  man  thus  honored.  The  affair  was 
strictly  informal,  and  after  the  usual  con- 
gratulations, business  went  on  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened. 


A  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in 
Niagara  Falls  S.  A.  Eckstein,  head  of  the 
Wright  Drug  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected 


S.  A.  Eckstein. 


third  vice-president  of  the  organization.  In 
addition  to  that  Mr.  Eckstein  is  the  president 
this  year  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association.  These  two  positions  indi- 
cate the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Eckstein  is  held 
by  his  coworkers  in  the  drug  trade. 


Sterilizing  Morphine  Solutions. — 

A.  Lesure  says  that  in  sterilizing  solutions  of  mor- 
phine salts  by  heat,  the  morphine  is  partially  oxidized 
and  the  solution  thereby  discolored.  He  recommends 
that  for  solutions  which  are  to  be  kept  in  stock,  the 
bottle  be  first  rinsed  with  acidulated  water,  then  filled 
completely  with  the  solution,  and  then  sterilized  in  an 
antoclave  at  120°  C.  for  twenty  minutes. 

Other  Worlds  and  Ways. — 

Professor  Thomson  says  that  the  temperature  of 
the  sun  is  about  6000°  C,  of  Mercury  194°  C,  of 
Venus  95°  C,  of  the  earth  17°  C,  and  of  Mars 
—38°  C.  The  Martian  temperature  he  suggests  is  bad 
for  the  canals.  He  calculates  that  the  radiant  energy 
given  out  by  the  sun  is  equal  to  about  15,000  horse- 
power per  square  foot. 
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Robert  Clarkson.  213  South  Sixth  Street,  Springfield,  111., 
has  a  glittering,  well-stocked,  up-to-date  establishment.  Notice 
the  Bangs  tables  in  the  center  and  the  modern  all-glass  show 
cases  on  either  side.  Ladders  run  up  to  the  wall  cases  between 
the  top  of  the  fixtures  and  the  ceiling. 


Bert  Finney,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy  of  North  Dakota,  and  is  known  among  the  drug- 
gists of  that  region  of  the  country  as  a  hustler.  Last  year  Mr. 
Finney  was  president  of  the  State  association.  His  pharmacy 
is  iU    trated  in  this  view. 


H.  H.  Cassles,  of  Canyon,  Texas,  who  contributed  a  "Best 
Advertising  Scheme"  to  the  November  Bulletin,  is  the  owner 
of  this  store.  Mr.  Cassles  himself  is  the  third  figure  from 
the  left. 


Here  we  have  Mobb's  "  St.  Louis  Drug  Store,"  at  370  Central 
Avenue,  in  the  well-known  health  resort  of  Hot  Springs,  Ar- 
kansas. The  picture  was  taken  by  one  of  the  clerks,  Frank  C. 
Whitney. 
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The  Co-operative  Drug  Co.,  14  West  Centre  Street,  Logan, 
Utah,  has  an  unusually  attractive  pharmacy.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  R.  S.  McAllister. 


Here  is  another  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  Co-opera 
tive  Drug  Co.,  showing  the  well-arranged  prescription  desk  at 
the  rear  of  the  store.    The  all-essential  sink  is  near-by. 


American  Dru^  Stores. 
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George  W.  Hastings  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  located  this 
pharmacy  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Slater  Building,  and  he  limits 
his  business  absolutely  to  compounding  prescriptions  and  fur- 
nishing sick-room  and  hospital  supplies.  A  professional  phar- 
macy in  fact ! 


This  shows  a  portion  of  the  dispensing  counter  in  the 
Hastings  pharmacy.  The  physicians  of  Worcester  have  flocked 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  support,  and  in  the  short  period  of  three 
years  he  has  built  up  a  fine  business.  His  record  is  most 
creditable. 


Dockum's  drug  store  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  was  remodeledl 
not  long  since  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  stores 
in  the  Southwest.  The  rear  half  of  it  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  soda  business  has  been  developed. 


A  imique  feature  of  the  Dockum  pharmacy  is  this  "  Beauty 
Shop  "  on  the  balcony.  The  fixtures  of  the  store  were  furnished 
by  the  Quincy  Show  Case  Works  of  Quincy,  111.,  and  the  foun- 
tain by  the  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co.  of  Cleveland. 


Here  is  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Minot  Drug  Co.,  Minot, 
N.  D.,  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  the  prescription  business. 
The  trim  was  made  by  Sigurd  Sigurdson. 


This  unique  and  artistic  fountain,  done  in  Mission  style, 
was  installed  last  summer  in  the  store  of  Boyle  &  Rowe,  Maa- 
sillon,  Ohio,  by  the  Walrus  Manufacturing  Company. 


American  Dra^  Stores. 
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Some  Home-made  Show  Cards. 

The  druggist  who  made  these  signs  contributes  a  letter  on  page  516  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  touching  on  his  methods.  Nearly 
■aH  the  cards  are  18  by  23  inches  in  size.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  magazine-cover  designs  pasted  on  and  cleverly  "  touched  up  "  so 
as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  card.    This  effect  is  also  heightened  by  selecting  ink  colors  for  the  lettering  like  those  in  the  pictures. 


DISPENSING  "606"  OR  SALVARSAN. 

How   to   Prepare   Ampoules   of    the   Chemical    for   Intermuscular   and    Intravenous   Injec* 

tions — A  Simple,  Clear  Exposition  of  the  Process  Used  by  a 

Detroit  Pharmacist. 


Druggists  are  showing  considerable  interest 
in  the  pharmacy  of  salvarsan,  Ehrlich's  new 
cure  for  syphilis.  Among  these  is  Mr.  Selt- 
zer of  Detroit.     He  has  studied  the  different 


Leonard  A.  Seltzer. 

methods  of  administering  the  remarkable 
drug  and  has  doubtless  by  experience  devel- 
oped a  dispensing  technique  more  or  less  his 
own.  The  neutral  suspension  of  the  chemical 
is  not  mentioned  here  because  that  method  of 
administration  appears  to  be  the  least  ap- 
proved. The  intermuscular  method  is  usually 
advocated,  although  the  intravenous  is  used 
very  commonly  in  Germany,  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  process  of  preparing  the  inter- 
muscular injections  is  very  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed for  intravenous  use. 

METHOD    OF    PREPARING    SALVARSAN     FOR 
INTERMUSCULAR  INJECTION. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  one-ounce  fun- 
nel inverted  over  a  hole  in  a  hot-water  bath, 
and  a  graduate  inverted  over  a  crack  in  the 
top  of  the  bath.  A  test  tube  is  set  over  the 
outlet  of  the  funnel,  while  inside  of  the  funnel 


rests  a  filter  paper.  All  this  apparatus  is  ster- 
ilized by  the  escaping  steam. 

Pour  less  than  20  Cc.  of  water  into  the  test 
tube  and  bring  it  to  a  boil  with  a  Bunsen 
burner.  Meanwhile  file  off  the  ampoule  of 
"606"  and  empty  the  content  into  the  test  tube. 
It  dissolves  immediately.  Then  take  a  drop- 
ping bottle  in  which  is  kept  a  sterilized  15- 
per-cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

Drop  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution  into 
the  test  tube  drop  by  drop,  giving  the  dropper 
a  slight  rotary  motion  so  that  the  drops  will 
slide  down  the  sides  of  the  test  tube,  making 
that  area  alkaline.  Add  just  a  few  drops  at 
first  and  shake.  A  precipitate  is  formed  which 
at  first  dissolves.  On  adding  more  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  precipitate  becomes  permanent, 
but  on  continuing  the  additions  the  precipitate 
begins  once  more  to  redissolve. 

Here  one  must  be  careful.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate is  pretty  well  dissolved,  one  must 
avoid  an  excess  of  alkali.  Indicators  are  not 
necessary  as  the  dispenser  can  tell  with  his 
own  eye  whether  the  end  reaction  is  about  to 
take  place — i.e.,  when  one  drop  more  will 
make  complete  solution. 

Next  take  a  hot  funnel,  filter  the  salvarsan 


TEST  TUBE 


FIUTER,  PAPER- 
FUNNEL 


GFt-AOUATE 


Bf^TH 


Apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Seltzer  for  the  preparation  of  salvarsan. 

solution  and  pour  sterilized  water  through  the 
filter  sufificient  to  make  20  Cc.  in  the  receiving 
graduate. 

Suck  up  the  salvarsan  with  a  filter  pump 
into  the  ampoule.     In  this  operation  the  am- 
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poule  is  open  at  both  ends,  one  being  connect- 
ed with  a  filter  pump,  the  other  with  the  sal- 
varsan.  Seal  the  ampoule  with  a  Bunsen 
burner  and  the  operation  is  finished. 

So  much  for  the  preparation  of  salvarsan 
for  intermuscular  injection. 

PREPARING  SALVARSAN    FOR  INTRAVENOUS 
INJECTION. 

For  the  intravenous  method  sterilize  225 
Cc.  of  normal  saline  solution.  Prepare  the 
salvarsan  as  in  the  intermuscular  method,  but 
filter  it  into  this  warm  saline  solution  instead 
of  a  graduate.  The  saline  solution  must  be 
free  from  any  specks  such  as  hairs  from  the 
filter  paper.  By  using  fresh  distilled  water 
the  necessity  of  filtering  is  avoided,  and  the 
presence  of  hairs  eliminated.  Foreign  par- 
ticles are  dangerous  in  the  intravenous  solu- 
tion because  they  tend  to  form  emboli. 

After  the  end  reaction  opalescence  is  apt  to 
set  in.  For  that  reason,  in  preparing  salvar- 
san for  intravenous  injection  Mr.  Seltzer 
makes  it  a  uniform  practice  to  add  about  six 
drops  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution  in  ex- 


cess of  the  usual  amount  before  filtering  the 
solution  of  the  chemical.  This  prevents  opa- 
lescence or  the  formation  of  particles  that  may 
cause  emboli.  Specks  or  solid  particles  are 
less  objectionable  in  a  solution  intended  for 
intermuscular  administration,  but  in  the  intra- 
venous solution  they  are  dangerous. 

The  ampoule  of  salvarsan  solution  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  for  intermuscular  injec- 
tion, and  is  about  half  the  original  size.     The 


Miniature  reproduction  of  ampoule  used  by  Mr.  Seltzer  to  dispense 
salvarsan. 

ampoule  for  intravenous  injection  is  of  the 
same  shape  but  much  larger,  having  a  capacity 
of  250  to  300  Cc.  Mr.  Seltzer  uses  this  shape 
of  ampoule  for  the  intravenous  solution  be- 
cause it  can  be  easily  suspended.  A  rubber 
tube  connected  with  a  needle  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ampoule,  and  the  fluid  passes 
into  the  vein  by  force  of  gravity. 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  ENOUGH  MONEY? 

An  Address  Delivered  upon  Invitation  Before  the  Nebraska  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion at  this  Year's  Convention. 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 

Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 


I  am  informed  that  you  are  to  have  papers 
at  this  meeting  from  practical  druggists  telling 
in  the  first  place  how  to  buy  goods  and  in  the 
second  place  how  to  sell  them.  But  many  a 
man  buys  closely  on  the  one  hand,  and  sells  a 
large  volume  of  goods  on  the  other,  without 
making  anything  like  as  much  money  as  he 
should.  There  is  a  large  and  important  field 
of  study  for  every  merchant  between  the  op- 
eration of  buying  and  the  operation  of  selling, 
and  perhaps  I  can  roam  over  this  for  a  few 
minutes  with  some  little  degree  of  interest. 

GROWING    COMPETITION    DEMANDS   BETTER 
BUSINESS  METHODS. 

I  want  to  lay  down  the  proposition  first  that 
the  majority  of  druggists  do  not  make  as  much 
money  as  they  should.     Why?     Because  as  a 


rule  they  are  not  good  enough  business  men. 
Either  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  drug- 
gist clings  to  the  tradition  that  he  is  a 
professional  man  who  does  not  need  to  be 
schooled  in  business  methods,  and  in  these 
days  of  increasing  competition  he  will  find 
himself  pushed  closer  and  closer  to  the  wall 
if  he  does  not  wake  up  in  time. 

For  competition  in  a  democratic  and  pro- 
gressive country  like  America  must  always, 
and  will  always,  grow  in  severity.  It  cannot 
be  helped.  W.  A.  Hover,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, one  of  the  thinking  men  in  the  jobbing 
line,  has  recently  compiled  some  statistics 
showing  that  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the 
wholesale  drug  trade  has  gradually  increased 
from  9  per  cent  in  1878  to  12.85  per  cent  in 
1909.     Partially    in    explanation    of    this    in- 
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crease  he  found  also  that  the  percentage  of 
sales  secured  without  the  assistance  of  travel- 
ers decreased  from  46.84  in  1899  to  35.5  in 
1909. 

In  other  words,  what  might  be  called 
voluntary  business  fell  off  so  markedly  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  more  and  more  traveling 
men  to  keep  the  sales  up  to  a  given  point. 
Rather  a  striking  evidence  of  growing  com- 
petition ! 

What  is  true  in  the  jobbing  trade  is  true  also 
in  the  retail  trade.  Among  the  competitors 
of  the  retailer  are  the  department  stores,  the 
itinerant  venders,  and  more  recently,  partic- 
ularly in  the  East,  the  growing  number  of 
chain  stores  in  the  drug  line  itself.  These 
forms  of  competition  we  shall  always  have — 
we  cannot  hope  to  wipe  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  will  grow  more  numerous 
instead  of  less  numerous,  and  it  is  folly  to 
blink  the  facts.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
look  them  squarely  in  the  face  and  make  the 
most  of  them. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  have  been  worried 
very  much  out  here  by  the  chain-store  rumors 
which  have  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  some  of 
the  druggists  in  the  East,  but  you  will  perhaps 
recall  the  sensation  sprung  on  the  A.  Ph.  A.  a 
year  ago  by  President  Rusby,  who  feared  that 
an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  retail  business  of 
the  country  would  sooner  or  later  be  made  by 
large  financial  interests.  I  myself  do  not  share 
these  fears.  I  do  look,  however,  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  consolidation  movement  in  the 
retail  branch  of  the  business  just  as  a  similar 
movement  is  developing  in  the  wholesale  trade 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  This 
of  itself  is  an  outgrowth  of  competition.  It 
represents  an  effort  to  meet  opposition.  The 
fundamental  purpose  is  to  reduce  expenses, 
prevent  duplication  of  effort,  and  realize 
economies  of  one  kind  and  another.  Doubt- 
less in  self-preservation  druggists  themselves 
will  resort  to  consolidation  in  limited  measure, 
as  they  have  already  done  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. But,  waving  this  aside,  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  all  this  increasing  competition 
is  this,  that  the  druggist  must  be  a  keener  and 
ever  shrewder  business  man  in  order  that  he 
may  be  in  advance  of  the  times  and  go  his 
competitors  one  better.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
keep  awake  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  I 
speak  of  these  conditions  solely  for  the  pur- 


pose of  showing  the  necessity  of  more  aggres- 
sive business  methods. 

The  average  druggist  doesn't  study  his 
business  as  a  business.  He  doesn't  know  how 
to  practice  business  economies.  He  doesn't 
avail  himself  of  his  cash  discounts.  He  doesn't 
make  prompt  collections.  He  doesn't 
watch  his  book  accounts  with  creditors.  He 
isn't  careful  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
dead  stock.  He  takes  no  pains  to  understand 
the  laM's  of  trade  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
purchasing  public.  The  druggist  of  the  future 
must  study  these  matters  closely.  He  must 
realize  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
wisely,  selling  aggressively,  and  advertising 
skilfully.  He  must  take  annual  inventories; 
he  must  know  his  percentage  of  expense;  he 
must  understand  his  percentage  of  profit;  and 
he  must  realize  whether  a  given  transaction 
yields  him  returns  or  causes  him  an  actual 
loss. 

FOUR  THINGS  EVERY  DRUGGIST  SHOULD  KNOW. 

Now  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  just  one 
phase  of  this  large  subject.  I  have  for  fifteen 
years  been  observing  the  conditions  under 
which  druggists  do  business;  I  have  visited 
them  frequently  in  their  stores;  I  have  con- 
ducted a  large  correspondence  with  them;  and 
the  journal  with  which  I  am  connected  has  ex- 
amined and  commented  on  hundreds  of  an- 
nual statements  from  druggists.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  a  lot  of  men  simply  do  not  know 
how  much  money  they  are  actually  making, 
and  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
with  any  accuracy.  If  they  knew  the  facts 
they  would  be  very  much  surprised  on  the 
one  hand,  but  on  the  other  they  would  be  in 
position  to  make  radical  improvements.  I 
propose  to  limit  myself  very  largely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  facts  can  best  be  deter- 
mined. 

As  I  have  said  on  at  least  one  occasion  be- 
fore this,  I  believe  there  are  certainly  four 
things  which  every  druggist  should  know 
about  his  business,  and  in  repealing  these  I  am 
quoting  briefly  from  a  paper  read  several 
years  ago: 

1.  Every  druggist  should  know  his  percent- 
age expense  of  doing  business. 

2.  He  should  know  his  average  gross  profit, 
estimated  on  the  total  volume  of  sales. 

3.  He  should  know  whether  certain  impor- 
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tant  lines  or  departments,  like  those  involving 
cigars,  candy,  and  soda,  are  making  or  losing 
money  for  him,  and  if  they  are  making  money, 
how  much. 

4.  He  should  know  for  a  certainty  what  his 
total  annual  earnings  are  from  the  entire  busi- 
ness. 

A  little  later  on  I  propose  to  indicate  how 
these  four  things  can  be  easily  determined,  but 
first  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  necessity  of  having  such  information.  No 
merchant  is  in  condition  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness intelligently  unless  he  knows  what  his 
percentage  of  expense  and  his  percentage  of 
profit  are.  These  data  are  of  vital  significance, 
and  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  make  improvements  possible  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  EXPENSE  AND  GROSS  PROFIT. 

Suppose  it  costs  30  per  cent  to  do  business — 
30  cents  to  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 
Here,  then,  is  a  fact  which  should  be  consid- 
ered every  time  the  price  is  established  on  an 
article  or  line  of  articles.  It  is  of  course  per- 
fectly true  that  one  cannot  always  advance  the 
selling  price  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  ex- 
pense. Many  "patents"  have  to  be  sold  at  an 
actual  loss,  when  the  cost  of  selling  them  has 
been  added  to  the  cost  of  purchasing  them. 
Many  other  articles,  particularly  in  cities  where 
the  competition  of  the  large  druggists  and  the 
department  stores  keeps  prices  down,  have  to 
be  sold  at  very  close  margins  if  not  at  an  actual 
loss.  But  above  and  beyond  such  lines,  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  here  and  there  to  es- 
tablish such  selling  prices,  and  to  carry  such 
lines,  as  will  counterbalance  the  losses  and 
make  the  gross  profit  average  up  satisfactorily. 

In  another  paper  I  have  commended,  and  I 
want  again  to  commend,  the  practice  of  a  suc- 
cessful Detroit  druggist  who  aims  to  make  100 
per  cent  advance  on  drugs  and  prescriptions, 
and  75  per  cent  advance  on  sundries.  Even 
at  that  his  average  gross  profit,  based  on  the 
sale  price,  is  bilt  40,  the  small  margins  or  even 
losses  on  "patents"  and  other  goods  bringing 
down  the  figure  greatly.  It  will  perhaps  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Falkenberg,  the  Chicago 
druggist,  attained  some  notoriety  in  the  drug 
journals  a  few  years  ago  by  insisting  that  one 
should  make  200  per  cent  advance  on  his  pre- 
scriptions if  he  desired  to  get  an  adequate  re- 


ward for  his  time  and  skill,  and  if  he  wanted 
to  have  his  business  as  a  whole  yield  him  the 
returns  that  ought  to  be  realized — and  it  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  Mr.  Falkenberg  wasn't 
so  far  wrong  as  he  might  have  been. 

WHAT  THE  NET   PROFIT  OUGHT  TO   BE. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  difference  of  at  least  10  per  cent  be- 
tween the  percentage  expense  and  the  gross 
profit — and  the  ideal  should  be  to  attain  as 
nearly  to  the  15-per-cent  mark  as  possible. 
The  average  expense  of  the  average  druggist 
is  about  30  per  cent.  The  average  gross  profit 
is  about  40  per  cent — both  figures,  of  course, 
being  based  on  the  volume  of  sales.  If  the 
expenses  can  be  screwed  down  a  point  or  two, 
or  the  profit  screwed  up,  or  if  both  feats  can 
be  performed,  so  much  the  -better.  But  at 
least  the  two  factors  should  be  kept  at  the  re- 
spectable distance  apart  of  ten  points.  As  a 
drug  business  gets  up  into  fifteen  or  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it  ought  to 
be  practicable  in  most  cases  to  have  a  percent- 
age expense  not  greater  than  23  or  25,  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  a  point  lower  down  than 
that  can  be  reached. 

If  the  facts  could  be  known,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  druggists  would  find  to  their 
great  surprise  that  they  were  actually  making 
much  less  than  10  pen  cent  net.  A  Chicago 
druggist,  recently  persuaded  to  estimate  his 
percentage  expense  and  his  gross  profit,  was 
chagrined  to  discover  that  one  was  32  per  cent 
and  the  other  36  per  cent.  Once  in  possession 
of  the  facts  he  was  in  position  to  apply  cor- 
rective agencies  wherever  possible,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  will  never  again  be  lulling 
himself  to  sleep  in  the  fool's  paradise  from 
which  he  was  so  grateful  to  escape. 

ARE  THE  DEPARTMENTS  MAKING   MONEY? 

Now  the  third  essential  I  have  stated  is  that 
the  pharmacist  "should  know  whether  certain 
important  lines  or  departments,  like  those  in- 
volving cigars,  candy,  and  soda,  are  making  or 
losing  money  for  him,  and  if  they  are  making 
money,  how  much." 

I  have  within  the  last  few  years  seen  many 
letters  from  retailers  throughout  the  country 
which  have  been  full  of  significance,  and 
which,  could  I  quote  them,  would  illustrate 
and  enforce  many  of  the  points  which  I  am 
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striving  to  make  clear.  Several  of  the  letters 
would  be  found  freighted  with  meaning  in 
this  particular  connection. 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  Cleveland  druggist, 
we  convinced  him  from  his  annual  statement 
that  he  was  losing  money  constantly  on  both 
his  candy  and  cigar  departments.  He  had 
kept  separate  records  of  these  two  departments 
and  of  the  soda  business  also.  From  the  fig- 
ures we  found  that  while  the  cigar  trade 
yielded  theoretical  profits  of  perhaps  25  or  30 
per  cent,  he  had  actually  made  but  16  per  cent, 
and  that,  since  his  percentage  expense  was  28, 
he  had  lost  12  per  cent!  Just  where  the  leak 
was  I  do  not  know.  Once  in  a  while  the 
clerks  smoke  "on  the  house."  Occasionally 
cigars  are  filched  from  the  tops  of  the  cases 
where  some  dealers  exhibit  them.  In  certain 
cities  competition  with  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  and  other  concerns  brings  the  selling 
prices  down  below  a  living  profit  for  the  re- 
tailer operating  under  a  considerable  expense. 

The  candy  department  of  this  Cleveland 
druggist  was  seen  to  yield  him  a  gross  profit 
of  only  25  per  cent,  and  so  he  lost  3  per  cent 


sales  of  departments  like  soda,  candy,  cigars, 
and  any  other  line  that  the  proprietor  may 
want  to  watch  for  a  year  or  perhaps  con- 
stantly. 

From  such  records  as  these  the  percentage 
expense  is  gotten  by  dividing  the  annual  ex- 
penses by  the  annual  sales.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  annual  sales  of  $12,000  and  ex- 
penses of  $3600:  you  know  at  once,  then,  that 
your  percentage  expense  is  30.  The  percentage 
of  gross  profit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gotten  by 
dividing  the  annual  gross  profits  by  the  annual 
sales.  We  have  assumed  annual  sales  of  $12,- 
000 :  very  well,  then,  let  us  assume  gross  profits 
of  $4800:  we  now  have  a  percentage  of  gross 
profit  amounting  to  40.  In  similar  manner 
the  necessary  facts  regarding  the  success  or 
failure  of  certain  departments  in  the  store  are 
gleaned  from  the  department  records,  while 
the  total  net  earnings  of  the  business  are  got- 
ten by  merely  adding  the  net  profits  to  the 
proprietor's  salary,  the  latter  being  figured  in 
the  expense  account. 

Here  is  a  type  of  ledger  which  might  be 
used  for  keeping  these  business  records: 


DATE. 


January  1. 
January  2. 
January  3. 


Sales. 


PUKCHASBS. 


Expenses. 


ClOARS. 


Soda. 


r 


Candy. 


So 


on  that.  His  percentage  expense,  estimated 
without  his  personal  salary,  was  23,  so  that 
the  candy  department  paid  little  even  toward 
his  own  salary,  and  less  than  nothing  toward 
making  his  capital  productive.  It  may  be  said 
in  passing  that  bulk  candy  involves  a  bigger 
waste  than  is  realized  by  most  druggists. 
Clerks  are  often  careless  in  weighing  it,  and 
there  is  a  temptation  to  take  a  piece  now  and 
then,  besides  handing  one  to  the  customer — 
especially  if  the  latter  happens  to  be  an 
attractive  girl. 

HOW    TO    KEEP    BUSINESS    RECORDS. 

Now  how  are  you  to  find  out  these  •  four 
things  which  I  have  declared  to  be  vitally 
essential  to  every  business  man?  They  are 
easily  determined  if  records  are  kept  of  (1) 
the  sales,  (2)  the  purchases,  (3)  the  expenses, 
(4)  the  inventory,  and  (5)  the  purchases  and 


As  for  the  original  entries,  these  could  be 
treated  exactly  as  you  treat  charges  or  credits 
for  or  against  customers.  Make  them  in  a 
day-book  if  you  use  a  day-book;  put  them  on 
slips  if  you  use  slips.  Every  time  you  buy  a 
bill  of  goods,  or  pay  out  money  for  an  ex- 
pense, or  figure  up  the  day's  sales,  or  do  any- 
thing else  falling  within  the  scope  of  these 
business  records,  simply  enter  it  as  you  would 
when  a  customer  buys  goods  on  credit.  In 
posting  from  the  day-book  or  the  slips,  carry 
the  customers'  accounts  to  the  regular  ledger, 
and  the  business  records  to  the  special  ledger, 
giving  totals  only.  If  it  takes  you  ten  min- 
utes every  morning  to  do  your  regular  book- 
keeping, it  won't  take  you  three  minutes  more 
to  include  this  special  business  bookkeeping. 
Is  it  not  worth  this  slight  expense  of  effort? 
The  advantages  are  great  and  far-reaching. 
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■  A  FORM   OF  ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  wise  druggist 
desires  to  get  his  facts  together  and  to  draw  up 
some  form  of  annual  statement  indicating 
what  the  year  has  done  for  him.  Here  is  'a 
simple  system  v/hich  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  which  I  have  already  suggested  on  several 
occasions : 


9-0 


C  EI 

ao 

V  u 
Q 


The  druggist  who  is  able  to  fill  out  an  an- 
nual statement  of  this  kind  in  detail  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  actual  facts  regarding  his  busi- 
ness— facts  which  he  ought  not  to  be  without 
for  a  single  instant  if  he  desires  to  succeed  in 
this  day  of  ever-increasing  competition  and 
ever-developing  attention  to  the  science  of 
commerce. 

SOME   COMMON  ERRORS. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  druggists 
who  keep  business  records  of  this  kind  fall 
into  errors  of  one  sort  or  another.  Some  of 
them,  for  instance,  charge  freight  and  dray- 
age  against  expense,  whereas  they  should  be 
charged  against  merchandise — for  they  are 
properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  Oth- 
ers fail  to  include  a  salary  for  themselves 
among  their  expenses,  and  thus  mislead  and 
deceive  themselves  regarding  their  profits. 
Still  others  are  astonishingly  careless  about 
recording  the  little  odds  and  ends  of  expenses. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  careful 
merchant  should  be  as  particular  to  make  en- 
tries of  this  kind  as  in  making  charges  against 
his  customers.  If  he  is  going  to  keep  business 
records  at  all  he  should  keep  them  accurately. 
Not  long  ago,  for  instance,  I  examined  the 
statement  of  a  pharmacist  and  found  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  man's  own  figures,  $457.79  had 
been  spent  for  expenses  and  never  recorded. 


At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  just  this  much 
poorer  than  he  thought  he  was. 

Another  common  error  is  that  of  failing  to 
write  off  anything  for  depreciation  in  stock, 
fixtures  and  book  accounts.  That  this  omis- 
sion seriously  affects  the  figures  as  to  profits 
and'  real  earnings  is  patent  on  the  surface.  A 
soda  fountain,  for  instance,  undergoes  a  rapid 
decrease  in  value  from  year  to  year.  With 
shelving  and  show-cases  the  depreciation  is 
less  marked.  With  stock  it  is  a  smaller  con- 
sideration yet — that  is,  if  the  druggist  keeps 
his  stock  moving,  as  he  ought  to  do.  To  keep 
on  valuing  all  these  things  every  year  at  their 
original  cost  is  simply  to  deceive  oneself  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  profits — and  self-deception 
is  the  most  short-sighted  and  foolish  kind. 
Wise  druggists  annually  "write  off"  10  per 
cent  on  their  soda  fountain  and  at  least  5  per 
cent  on  their  fixtures.  A  similar  depreciation 
really  takes  place  in  the  value  of  the  book  ac- 
counts. Some  of  them  cannot  be  collected, 
and  to  have  them  represented  in  the  assets  at 
their  face  value  year  after  year  is  to  practice  a 
method  which  no  good  business  man  would 
tolerate  for  an  instant. 

THE    CRIME  OF  IGNORING  INVENTORIES. 

The  most  serious  mistake  of  all,  however, 
is  that  of  failing  to  take  regular  annual  inven- 
tories. No  such  system  of  business  account- 
ing as  I  have  tried  to  describe  is  worth  a  pica- 
yune unless  it  is  based  on  inventory  findings. 
There  are  thousands  of  druggists  who  delude 
themselves  into  the  lazy  and  comforting  de- 
ception that  their  stock  remains  the  same,  and 
that  the  money  which  they  have  spent  for 
living  during  the  year,  plus  that  on  hand  at 
the  year's  completion,  represents  the  net  profit 
which  their  business  has  yielded  them.  And 
yet,  in  my  correspondence  with  druggists,  I 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  numerous 
cases  where  the  inventory  figures  have  dis- 
closed annual  differences  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  to  the  extent  of  anywhere  from  $200  to 
$2000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  store  and 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  stock 
in  any  store  is  constantly  shifting;  the  prices 
are  forever  fluctuating;  the  fixtures,  and  par- 
ticularly the  soda  fountain  and  its  appur- 
tenances, are  always  undergoing  depreciation, 
and  the  druggist  who  is  not  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  these  changes  is  not  in 
position  to  know  where  he  stands.     He  may 
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fancy  his  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  be  40 
when  in  fact  it  is  only  30,  and  he  may  con- 
sequently be  losing  money  on  many  transac- 
tions which  he  fondly  believes  are  yielding 
him  good  returns.  He  may  be  eating  up  his 
capital  slowly  in  utter  ignorance  of  it — and 
ignorance  is  not  always  bliss  when  the  awaken- 


mer  comes 


SOME   CONVINCING   FACTS   ABOUT   PROFITS. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
many  druggists  do  not  make  as  much  money 
as  they  should,  and  that  this  is  frequently  be- 
cause they  really  do  not  know  what  they  are 
making,  and  are  assuming  their  profits  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  they  actually  are.  To 
show  the  great  disparity  of  profits  realized  by 
different  druggists,  let  me  give  the  substance 
of  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Indianap- 
olis meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  1906,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
year.  On  that  occasion  I  presented  the  data 
regarding  eleven  druggists  and  their  incomes. 
I  found,  for  instance,  that  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  ranged  from  32  to  51 !  Let  this 
sink  in,  gentlemen — gross  profits  ranging  from 
32  to  51  per  cent!  Think  of  it!  Two  of  the 
eleven  men  did  just  about  the  same  volume  of 
business,  and  yet  one  realized  a  total  income 
of  $4286  a  year,  while  the  other  made  $7670. 
There  were  three  others  with  businesses  vir- 
tually of  the  same  size,  but  while  two  of  them 
secured  incomes  nearly  alike,  the  third  fell 
short  of  the  others  about  $800.  Then  there 
was  a  Chicago  druggist,  with  a  business  of 
nearly  $18,000,  earning  only  as  much  ($2000) 
as  a  Detroit  druggist  with  a  business  a  little 
less  than  one-half  as  large. 

Of  course  you  will  say  right  away  that  the 
conditions  were  not  equal  in  these  cases,  and 
that  it  is  easily  possible  for  a  man  in  one 
town,  where  cut  prices  do  not  prevail,  to  make 
a  good  deal  more  money  from  a  given  volume 
of  business  than  a  man  in  another  town  could 
do  whose  location  was  less  fortunate.  But 
this  consideration  was  taken  into  careful  ac- 
count in  drawing  up  the  schedules,  and  a  com- 
parison was  made  betw^een  druggists  who  were 
doing  business  under  practically  identical  con- 
ditions. The  differences  were  therefore  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  men  themselves  and  not 
to  external  and  outside  influences.  And  these 
differences  were  so  great  that  I  believe  they 


prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  upon  which 
this  paper  is  based,  namely,  that  drug- 
gists are  not  sufficiently  careful  commercial 
men,  that  they  do  not  know  the  real  facts 
concerning  their  business,  and  that  they  do  not 
make  as  much  money  as  they  might  and  would 
make  if  they  were  in  possession  of  more 
accurate  information. 

HOW     MUCH     MONEY    SHOULD    THE    DRUGGIST 
MAKE? 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  have 
already  intimated  in  part,  that  the  average 
druggist,  doing  a  business  ranging  from  seven 
to  thirteen  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
should,  if  he  desires  his  business  to  pay  him 
the  income  that  he  deserves  to  get  from  it, 
secure  average  gross  profits  of  at  least  40  per 
cent,  and  cut  down  his  percentage  expense  to 
at  most  30  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent  if  possible. 
With  the  expenses  at  30  per  cent,  however, 
this  means  net  profits  of  10  per  cent.  On  a 
business  of  ten  thousand,  say,  net  earnings 
would  then  be  realized  of  $1000,  which,  added 
to  the  salary  of  $1200  that  we  may  assume 
the  druggist  to  pay  himself,  and  which  is  fig- 
ured in  the  expense  account,  means  a  total 
income  from  the  business  of  $2200.  Is  not 
this  little  enough  ?  With  a  percentage  expense 
reduced  to  25  per  cent,  which  in  most  locali- 
ties is  practicable  with  a  $10,000  business, 
$500  more  would  be  added  to  the  income, 
making  total  earnings  $2700. 

Many  druggists  are  realizing  this  very  fea- 
sible and  attainable  ideal,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
which  any  pharmacist  may  hold  up  to  himself 
with  value.  A  net  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  the 
very  least  that  a  druggist  should  be  content 
with.  Will  it  surprise  you  if  I  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  big  chain-store  corporations 
make  even  more  than  this?  The  common  no- 
tion is  that  these  people,  doing  business  on  a 
cut-rate  and  low-price  basis,  realize  a  small 
net  profit,  making  up  for  this  in  the  large  vol- 
ume of  trade  transacted.  This  assumption  is 
contrary  to  the  facts.  The  big  druggists  offer 
low  prices  as  a  bait  on  certain  popular  things 
like  proprietary  articles,  but  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  in  their  prescription  and  cer- 
tain other  departments  they  have  the  nerve  to 
charge  better  prices  than  the  average  druggist. 
They  know  to  a  cent  just  what  their  expenses 
and  profits  are,  and  they  know  what  they  have 
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to  do  in  order  to  come  out  right  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  consequence  is  that  they  make 
more  money  on  their  investment  than  the  av- 
erage man  does.  Some  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, I  discovered  that  the  great  Hegeman 
Corporation  in  New  York  reaHzed  a  net  profit 
of  13  per  cent,  the  expense  being  18  and  the 
gross  profit  30.  This  gross  profit  would  be 
small  for  the  ordinary  druggist,  but  by  a  wise 
and  experienced  business  administration,  aided, 


of  course,  by  the  volume  of  sales,  the  Hege- 
man people  had  cut  down  their  expenses  to  a 
very  low  point  and  were  making  the  business 
yield  them  a  nice  net  profit — and  the  net  profit 
is  what  counts. 

Should  not  the  average  retail  druggist  make 
just  as  much  proportionately  on  his  business? 
Of  course  he  should!  Then  why  doesn't  he 
do  it?  He  can  if  he  goes  about  the  task  intel- 
ligently and  with  determination. 


SHOW-CARD  WRITING. 


Obtainln|{  Good  Ideas  for  Sli{na — Several  Formulas  for  Inks  that   Have   Been  Tried  Sac- 

cessfnlly — Methods  of  Letterin|{ — The  Choice  of  Paper,  Pens  and 

Brushes,  with  Somethlni^  About  the  Technique. 

By  ROY  S.  WARNACK. 

New  Orleans,  La, 


Show-card  writing  is  a  subject  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  clerks  and  proprietors.  It 
should  appeal  to  the  proprietor  because  it  is 


One  of  Mr.  Wamack's  cards. 

admitted  that  well-made,  catchy  signs  in- 
crease the  immediate  business  on  any  special 
article  in  addition  to  the  cumulative  results 
that  follow.  Moreover,  when  cards  outlining 
the  general  policy  of  the  store  are  exhibited 
in  the  store,  the  customers  are  bound  to  see 
them.  I  am  sure  a  great  amount  of  good  re- 
sults from  such  advertising. 

GOOD   SLOGANS   REMEMBERED. 

I  have  frequently  overheard  customers  re- 
peating to  others,  almost  word  for  word,  some 
slogan  we  have  had  on  show-cards  in  our 
store.     Having  read  them  many  times  people 


repeat  them  unconsciously.  Some  of  the  say- 
ings were :  "You  can  be  sure  to  get  it  at 
Schertz's.  He  is  never  just  out,"  "If  you 
bought  it  at  the  Schertz  Pharmacy  and  it  isn't 
just  as  represented,  take  it  back  and  get  your 
money — no  argument  about  it,  either." 

Show-cards  are  of  especial  interest  to  the 
clerk  because  anything  that  increases  the  busi- 
ness of  his  employer  means  more  money  for 
the  help.  Not  only  does  show-card  writing 
increase  his  earning  power  but  it  teaches  him 
to  think.  He  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
new  ideas.  In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
drug  journals  he  hunts  for  new  material,  es- 


Another  Warnack  card. 


pecially  in  the  advertising  sections.  All  this 
tends  to  make  him  a  more  efficient  clerk,  also 
a  better  proprietor — and  we  all  hope  to  be 
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proprietors  some  time.  Then  again  this  thor- 
oughly acquaints  him  with  all  of  the  nationally 
advertised  goods.  As  the  national  advertisers 
usually  spend  large  sums  of  money  for  expert 
advertising  men,  it  follows  that  one  is  sure  to 
profit  by  reading  their  ads.  There  are  many 
cases  where  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of 
these  ads.  \\\\\  make  splendid  newspaper  copy 
or  show-cards  for  the  retail  druggist.  Of 
course,  if  one  can  originate  every  ad.  or  card 
he  writes,  so  much  the  better,  especially  if 
they  have  any  real  merit.  But  it  is  better  to 
be  a  good  imitator  than  a  poor  originator. 

Every  month  the  drug  journals  contain  win- 
dow displays  with  accompanying  cards  that 
have  been  used  successfully  by  druggists  in 
different  cities.  I  take  it  that  these  photo- 
graphs are  published  for  the  general  good  of 
the  trade.  If  they  appeal  to  me  I  try  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  and  duplicate  them  be- 
fore any  one  else. 

But  this  is  digressing.  I  started  out  to 
write  something  about  show-cards;  so  I  had 
better  get  down  to  details.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  clerk  with  a  little  practice  should  not 
make  good  readable  signs.  The  most  common 
error  of  the  novice  is  to  imagine  a  sign  can  be 
made  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  This  is  im- 
possible as  the  bristles  are  too  soft.  They  have 
no  elasticity  whatever.  Consequently  the 
brush  becomes  clogged  with  ink  after  the  first 
dip,  bends  to  a  right  angle  and  remains  in 
that  condition.  The  best  brushes  for  general 
work  are  called  "riggers"  and  may  be  had  at 
any  paint  store.  Three  sizes  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  beginner,  Nos.  Y,  9,  and  12,  and  the 
total  cost  will  be  about  one  dollar.  A  Soen- 
necken  pen  No.  133  will  be  found  very  useful, 
too,  for  making  a  stroke  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  wide. 

SEVERAL  INKS. 

As  to  paints  or  inks,  the  majority  of  those 
on  the  market  are  objectionable  in  that  they 
make  a  letter  with  a  highly  glazed  surface.  I 
have  used  the  following  black  ink  with  much 
success : 

Lampblack  1  ounce. 

Alcohol    2  ounces. 

Gum  arabic 1  ounce. 

Directions:  Rub  the  lampblack  with  alcohol.  Make 
a  mucilage  of  the  gum  arabic  with  sufficient  water.  Mix 
the  two  lots  and  add  water  enough  to  make  8  ounces. 


This  formula  was  contributed  to  the  Bulle- 
tin by  Paul  L.  McConomy  of  Philadelphia, 
and  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

For  blue,  red  and  white  inks  I  use  ultra- 
marine blue,  carmine,  and  zinc  oxide,  respec- 
tively, with  a  small  quantity  of  acacia  and  just 
enough  water  to  bring  the  whole  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  thin  syrup. 

These  are  all  the  colors  I  use  because  the 
ingredients  in  them  are  found  in  any  drug 
store.  ,  In  addition  to  these  colors  I  use  a 
twenty-five-cent  set  of  Prang's  water  colors, 
which  are  useful  in  making  fancy  colored  cap- 
itals and  in  shading  letters.  Gold  paint  is  also 
useful  for  this. 

Cardboard  for  shov^-cards  may  be  obtained 
from  any  stationers'  supply  house  in  pieces 
22x28,  any  desired  color,  at  fifty  cents  a 
dozen.  These  make  excellent  signs  in  their 
original  size  or  cut  once,  11x14.  Do  not  buy 
bristol-board  with  a  glazed  surface  as  it  does 
not  take  the  ink.  A  card  with  a  moderately 
soft  surface  is  necessary. 

STYLES    OF   LETTERING. 

As  to  the  style  of  lettering,  the  beginner 
will  need  some  book  containing  alphabets  of 
various  styles,  and  from  this  he  should  select 
one  or  two  alphabets,  practicing  them  until  he 
becomes  fairly  proficient  in  executing  them. 
He  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  he  can  learn 
to  make  good  letters.  If  he  practices  dili- 
gently for  a  week  or  so  his  first  attempt  at  a 
sign  w  ill  be  a  revelation  to  him. 

W.  A.  Thompson  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  pub- 
lishes a  book  called  the  "Practical  Show-card 
Instructor,"  price  $1.00,  which  has  been  worth 
many  times  that  amount  to  me.  The  two 
styles  of  lettering  I  have  used  most  are  the 
Brush  stroke  alphabet  and  the  Brush  text.  I 
have  found  the  latter  best  for  neat,  quick  work 
and  use  it  almost  exclusively ;  nearly  all  of  the 
cards  here  illustrated  are  done  in  this  style  of 
lettering.  The  pictures  on  the  cards  are  cut- 
outs from  magazines  and  from  Sunday  papers. 
A  border  is  painted  around  them  which  makes 
it  appear  as  if  they  were  painted  directly  on 
the  card. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  when  clerks 
generally  understand  what  an  asset  a  knowl- 
edge of  show-card  writing  will  be  to  them, 
there  will  be  many  more  amateurs  than  at 
present. 


A  RAILROAD-STATION  PHARMACY. 

The  Store  Located  In  the  New  $24,000,000   Depot  In  Chicago  of  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road— One  of  the  Buck  £i  Rayner  Group — Some  Unique  Features. 


The  new  twenty- four  million  dollar  station 
of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  in  Chicago  is 
easily  the  best  railway  terminus  in  the  country, 
aside  from  the  recently  opened  Pennsylvania 
station  in  New  York. 

The  station  opens  through  its  main  entrance 
onto  the  north  side  of  Madison  Street  just 
west  of  the  Chicago  River.     It  is  a  full  block 


The  new  Northwestern  nailroad'Station  in  Chicago. 

in  width,  and,  including  the  train  sheds,  ex- 
tends four  blocks  north  to  Lake  Street. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  officers  of 
the  railroad  company  to  have  a  station  up  to 
date  in  every  respect,  and  combining  beauty 
and  dignity  of  architecture  with  utility  and 
the  greatest  number  of  conveniences  for  pa- 
trons of  the  road. 

Space  does  not  here  permit  of  even  enu- 
merating these  various  features,  but  one  of 
particular  interest  seems  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  word.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
spacious  and  well-arranged  drug  store  ranking 
with  the  very  best  in  Chicago,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  ground  level  and  just  to  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance  from  Madison  Street. 

THE  STORE. 

This  valuable  drug-store  privilege  was  let 
to  Buck  &  Rayner,  who  already  have  three 
other  down-town  drug  stores  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stephen  Hexter,  general  business  man- 
ager of  all  the  Buck  &  Rayner  stores,  took  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  installation  of  stock,  fix- 
tures, and  decorations,  and  by  dint  of  har(i 
work  extending  all  through  the  last  night  had 


everything  in  readiness  for  the  opening  ex- 
cept the  $5000  soda  fountain,  which  was  de- 
layed a  little  in  delivery. 

Palms,  potted  plants  and  cut  flowers  were 
everywhere  in  evidence  as  decorations  on  the 
opening  day,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
been  since  retained.  The  electric-light  fix- 
tures of  brass,  with  large  white  globes  pendent 
from  heavy  brass  chains,  add  much  to  the 
decorative  effect  besides  giving  a  soft  and 
well-diffused  light. 

The  store  is  of  rectangular  shape,  lighted 
on  one  side  from  the  street.  It  has  a  direct 
entrance  onto  Clinton  Street  and  two  others 
into  the  station. 

SANITARY  PAPER  CUPS  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN  ! 

A  fine  Becker  iceless  soda  fountain  is  lo- 
cated exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  store.  It  is 
of  white  marble  with  onyx  standards  for  the 
mineral-water  faucets.  All  parts  are  open 
and  visible.  At  the  surrounding  marble  coun- 
ter are  revolving  seats  for  thirty  people  with 
room  for  tables  beyond.    An  innovation  at  the 


Interior  of  The  Station  Drug-store,  owned  by  Buck  &  Rayner. 

fountain  is  the  exclusive  use  of  sanitary  paper 
containers  for  all  drinks.  These  are  dis- 
pensed from  a  special  cylindrical  glass  re- 
tainer so  that  cups  not  in  use  are  at  all  times 
protected  from  dirt  and  dust.  Handsome  elec- 
tric lamps  surmount  the  onyx  standards  which 
support  the  mineral-water  faucets.  All  syrups, 
cream,  etc.,  are  kept  below  and  back  of  the 
marble  counter. 

A  gallery,  about  .twelve   feet  wide,  at  the 
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west  end  of  the  store,  and  fifteen  feet  above 
the  floor,  gives  a  large  amount  of  extra  space 
for  shelves,  cases,  and  prescription  work.  The 
cashier's  desk,  in  a  brass  cage,  is  at  the  east 
end. 

MAHOGANY  FIXTURES. 

The  fixtures  are  of  full  mahogany  and  plate 
glass;  The  counters  are  extra  high  with  all 
glass  fronts  fully  displaying  all  goods  on  the 
shelves  below.  The  walls  are  finished  in  white 
enamel  and  bufif. 

Besides  the  usual  stock  of  drugs  to  be 
found  in  a  modern  store  the  following  lines 
are  also  carried :  Stationery,  cigars,  wines  and 


liquors,  sundries,  candies,  postal  cards,  toilet 
articles,  and  perfumes. 

Mr.  Ad  Kaufman  is  the  manager  in  charge 
of  the  store,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Hill,  formerly  of 
the  Hill  &  Leffingwell  store  on  Davis  Street, 
Evanston,  111.,  is  in  charge  of  the  pharmacy 
department.  The  other  employees  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Arthur  A.  Schroeder  and  W.  O.  Slater, 
registered  pharmacists;  Roy  M.  Jacobs,  clerk; 
Fred  Shepherd,  soda  dispenser,  with  two  as- 
sistants'; Misses  Minnie  Biprn  and  M.  O. 
Lynch,  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Calhoun,  cashiers. 
Extra  porters  and  special  help  are  called  in 
from  the  other  down-town  stores  as  needed. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  DISPENSING  HINTS. 

Gathered  at  Random  by  an  Expert  Pharmacist  in  His  Work  Behind  the  Prescription  Counter. 

By  JOSEPH  HART, 

Chief  Prescription  Clerk  for  Powers  &  Estes.  Portland,  Oreiion. 


A  great  amount  of  information  and  even 
pleasure  may  be  derived  by  noting  the  little 
things  that  frequently  arise  in  the  w'ork  of  the 
pharmacist.  Here  are  a  few  such  observa- 
tions : 

A  minute  amount  of  white  petrolatum  is 
about  the  best  thing  that  I  have  found  to  keep 
camphor  in  a  powdered  condition.  The  pres- 
ence of  petrolatum  does  not  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  camphor. 

The  application  of  a  solution  containing  15 
grains  of  oxalic  acid  to  1  ounce  of  water  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush  every  half-hour  or  so  is 
said  to  remove  very  effectually  the  blackness 
from  around  a  freshly  blackened  eye. 

The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  starch  to 
liquid  tooth  preparations  containing  chalk  re- 
tards the  formation  of  that  hard  and  difficultly 
diffusible  sediment  which  is  so  annoying  when 
one  tries  to  make  a  sale. 

In  making  cold  cream  and  other  ointments, 
the  use  of  too  high  temperature  not  only 
wastes  gas  but  detracts  from  a  nice,  elegantly 
finished  product.  Too  much  heat  destroys 
that  much  desired  glossy  finish.  It  also  causes 
the  finished  product  to  sink  eventually,  leaving 
the  jar  only  partly  filled.  Or  it  may  allow  the 
cream  to  crack. 

I  find  it  quite  convenient  to  use  a  drachm  of 
water  to  two  ounces  of  quinine  and  rub  to  a 
DOwder.  allow  the  alkaloid  to  drv  and  then  use 


the  powdered  quinine  for  prescription  work. 
This  enables  one  to  dispense  smaller  capsules, 
obviates  the  frequent  refilling  of  the- case  bot- 
tle and  does  not  require  so  much  space  for 
weighing  nor  waste  in  handling. 

The  proper  cutting  and  placing  of  cottori 
over  an  unfilled  box  of  capsules,  tablets,  etc., 
also  the  arrangement  of  evenly  folded  pow-; 
ders  in  the  box,  the  neatly  tied  cap,  unsoiled 
label  and  the  legibly  signed,  not  stamped,  pre- 
scription check  conduce  to  "Elegant  and  Care- 
ful Dispensing." 

By  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  water  with 
a  prescription  for  iron  subcarbonate  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  dry  pow- 
ders to  be  put  in  capsules,  one  is  enabled  to 
use  a  much  smaller  capsule.  And  the  finished 
capsule  will  be  bright  and  clean,  the  capsule 
being  easily  packed  and  consuming  about  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  time  as  by  the  old 
method. 

The  irritation  following  the  application  to 
the  eyes  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  glycerin 
made  with  the  aid  of  heat  may  be  obviated  if 
the  acid  be  allowed  to  dissolve  by  cold  macera- 
tion in  the  pure  glycerin.  I  keep  a  clear,  light- 
ly colored  solution  in  concentrated  form  for 
rapid  dispensing. 

Gasoline  cleans  and  polishes  my  ointment 
containers  quite  prettily. 

T  find  it  a  eood  olan  not  to  keep  a  stock  of 
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empty  capsules  for  prescription  use  in  card- 
board containers,  as  the  latter  are  the  cause  of 
so  many  different  sizes  of  capsules  being  found 
in  finished  prescriptions.  I  use  the  glass- 
stoppered  lozenge  bottles,  adding  materially  to 
appearances  and  utilizing  a  bottle  that  is  too 
frequently  thrown  away.  I  wish  to  add  that 
all  paper  labels  are  first  coated  with  collodion, 
followed  by  two  applications  of  varnish  con- 
sisting of  copal,  mastic,  sandarac,  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine and  alcoh|pl.  This  little  extra  exertion 
not  only  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
scription department,  giving  a  clean,  shining, 
glassy  appearance  to  the  labels,  but  enables 
one  to  wash  thoroughly  the  bottles  containing 
oils,  pills,  tinctures,  fluidextracts,  etc. 

Do  you  use  powdered  asafetida  in  making 
pills  calling  for  asafetida  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients? The  result  of  my  experience  with 
the  use  of  the  best  gum  resin  and  massing 
with  alcohol  and  a  trace  of  glycerin  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  physi- 
cians contend  that  the  therapeutic  value  of 
asafetida  is  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contains, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  get  an  appreciable 
amount  in  the  powdered  gum  resin. 

Two  drops  of  solution  of  formaldehyde 
seems  very  effectually  to  preserve  a  properly 
made  mucilage  of  acacia  for  several  months. 

About  the  most  slovenly  thing  to  be  sent  out 
from  a  prescription  case  is  a  prescription  call- 
ing for  a  pill  mass  enclosed  in  capsules,  the 
mass  being  unevenly  coated  with  lycopodium 
and  forced  into  the  gelatin  investment.  Why 
not  finish  the  final  rolling  without  the  powder 
so  as  to  get  all  the  capsules  uniform  in  color 
and  to  prevent  a  costly  waste  of  lycopodium? 

Instead  of  throwing  away  the  ichthyol  that 
runs  down  the  clean  sides  of  the  container 
and  soon  becomes  very  solid,  collect  and  store 
away  this  portion  in  clean  jars  to  be  used  in 
making  pills,  etc. 

The  filling  of  frequent  prescriptions  for  gar- 
gles containing  some  form  of  iron  and  a  mi- 
nute amount  of  antipyrin  for  coloring,  repre- 
sents an  application  of  our  knowledge  of  in- 
compatibles  as  a  means  of  obtaining  innumer- 
able and  economical  colors. 

Another  way  of  utilizing  soap  shavings  is 
to  make  a  shampoo  for  people  who  object  to 
green  soap.  My  formula,  which  yields  a 
pretty  clear  and  economical  finished  product, 
is :  Water  and  alcohol,  of  each  4  ounces ;  Cas- 
tile soap  shavings,  1  ounce ;  potassium  carbon- 


ate, 2  drachms;  tincture  of  quillaja,  1  ounce. 
Perfume  to  suit.  Of  course  the  soap,  water, 
and  potassium  carbonate  are  first  added,  fol- 
lowed by  the  alcohol  and  tincture  and  per- 
fume.    After  twenty-four  hours  filter. 

By  mounting  and  displaying,  as  are  the 
weather  reports,  the  adverse  journalistic  pat- 
ent medicine  criticisms  you  gain  both  the  pat- 
ronage and  confidence  of  the  physicians  and 
quite  forcibly  impress  the  discriminating  peo- 
ple. 

While  in  the  East  this  summer  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  commendable  manner  of  the 
real  clever  salesman.  If  not  seemingly  inter- 
esting his  patron,  he  excused  himself  after 
calling  another,  perhaps  the  manager  of  the 
department,  who  invariably  consummated  the 
sale. 

To  obviate  the  disagreeable  lumps  and 
shreds  of  tgg  albumen  in  tgg  malted  milk  do 
not  do  as  so  many  dispensers,  put  most  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  glass  and  try  to  disintegrate 
them.  Work  up  your  tgg  and  syrup  in  one 
glass  and  malted  milk  in  another  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  milk  to  be  used.  Afterwards 
combine  the  two  mixtures  and  finish  the  drink. 

The  prescribing  of  hydrogen  peroxide  with 
Dobell's  solution  should  be  discouraged.  They 
are  not  only  incompatible  chemically  but  with 
some  samples  physically,  the  patient  in  more 
than  one  case  becoming  alarmed  over  the  gas 
evolved  and  the  change  to  a  pinkish  color. 

A  large  number  of  physicians  are  now  veri- 
fying the  seemingly  preposterous  assertion 
that  strychnine  is  more  efficacious  when  given 
in  solution  than  when  given  in  tablets,  pills, 
etc. 

The  results  of  quite  a  number  of  trials  fa- 
vor the  administration  of  Fowler's  solution 
*  in  milk  in  preference  to  other  vehicles. 

Pancreatized  olive  oil  is  strongly  advocated 
as  an  application  to  a  dry  scalp  the  night  be- 
fore the  shampoo. 

We  frequently  have  orders  for  various 
amounts  of  silver  nitrate  in  either  glycerin  or 
water.  Some  samples  of  silver  nitrate  pro- 
duce the  dark  coloration  at  once  and  others 
in  four  or  five  hours,  while  others  produce  a 
cloudiness  at  once.  After  a  series  of  experi- 
ments I  find  that  these  troubles  may  be  greatly 
retarded  or  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 
pure  neutral  glycerin  or  distilled  water  to 
which  an  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  pure 
concentrated  nitric  acid  has  been  added. 
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I  find  it  quite  economically  advantageous 
to  put  a  little  cotton  in  the  bottom  portion  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  empty  capsules  number 
13,  and  use  therefor  the  cappings  of  the  one- 
or  two-drachm  homeopathic  bottles  of  tooth- 
ache drops.     This  arrangement  saves  a  vast 


amount  of  cotton,  and  permits  of  a  nice, 
evenly  rolled  finished  package.  Should  a  cork 
in  any  one  package  be  so  defective  as  to  allow 
leakage,  the  cotton  is  in  the  correct  place  to 
absorb  it  and  prevent  ruining  the  other  bottle 
wrappers. 


"MY  MOST  EXCITING  EXPERIENCE." 

One  Dru|{|{ist  Generously   Quadruples  the  Dose  of  Morphine  on  a  Prescription — Then  He 

Spends  a  Sleepless  Nifiht  Worrying  Over  His  Error — The 

Fortunate  Sequel. 


MORPHINE   POWDERS    OF   ONE    GRAIN 
EACH! 

By  Charles  Joseph,  Rhode  Island. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  dim  and  remote 
past,  when  I  was  still  young  and  not  bald- 
headed,  I  decided  to  tie  up.  for  life  to  a  charm- 
ing young  woman.  The  lady  being  willing,  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  start  in  business  and 
become  a  boss  on  my  own  account. 

A  suitable  store  was  found,  all  my  savings 
were  paid  down,  and  I  returned  to  the  store 
where  I  had  been  employed.  This  news  had  a 
bad  effect  on  my  employer,  for  he  straightway 
was  taken  with  pneumonia,  and  I  could  not 
leave  him  without  a  clerk.  As  a  result,  I  did 
not  show  up  in  the  Pennsylvania  town  where 
my  store  was  located  for  six  weeks,  instead  of 
two.  The  former  proprietor  made  no  kick  at 
all.  He  just  kept  on  buying  nothing,  and  sell- 
ing everything,  and  padded  the  daily  receipts. 

One  Saturday  night  I  showed  up  and  took 
possession  of  a  very  much  depleted  stock.  The 
former  proprietor  surrendered  the  key  and 
went  off.  Next  day  was  Sunday.  That  even- 
ing I  received  this  prescription: 

Morphine  sulphate 3  grains. 

Sacch.  alb ^   drachm. 

M.  et  div.  in  chart.     No.  12. 

Sig. :  One  every  two  hours  until  relieved. 

I  reached  behind  the  prescription  case,  got 
out  a  mortar  and  pestle,  and  found  a  bottle 
marked  "Morph.  Sulph."  with  nothing  in  it! 

I  scribbled  a  note,  gave  it  to  the  boy,  and 
asked  him  to  run  to  the  next  drug  store  and 
get  3  grains  of  morphine  sulphate.  As  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  nearest  wholesaler  was  70  miles  away  and 
I  could  expect  no  goods  before  Tuesday;  so 


I  cried  after  him:  "Tell  him  to  give  you  12 
grains  instead  of  three." 

As  the  boy  was  known  as  an  employee  of 
mine,  he  got  it. 

Meanwhile  I  had  the  sugar  weighed  off,  the 
powder  paper  ready,  and  the  box  labeled. 
When  the  boy  returned  I  dumped  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  into  the  mortar,  triturated 
it  well,  and  sent  out  the  12  powders. 

There  was  quite  a  little  trade,  and  after 
closing  up,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  that  charming  lady  miles  away  and  pictured 
the  rosy  future  when  she  would  be  married  to 
the  leading  pharmacist  of  that  town.  Then  I 
went  out,  mailed  that  voluminous  letter,  and 
went  back  to  the  store  to  look  around. 

As  I  sat  there  after  making  out  an  order  my 
eye  lighted  on  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the 
floor.  Mechanically  I  picked  it  up  and  read 
— "Morphine  sulphate,  12  grs."  Heavens!  I 
had  put  that  whole  12  grains  into  those  pow- 
ders instead  of  three!  And  I  had  been  so 
elated  with  my  business  that  I  had  not  taken 
either  name  or  address  of  the  customer! 

Jackass!  Fool!  Idiot!  Murderer!  My 
heart  stopped  beating.  My  head  swam.  One 
grain,  and  to  be  repeated  if  the  patient  was 
not  dead!  Oh  ye  gods!  I  ran  to  the  direc- 
tory, found  the  doctor's  address,  and  ran 
there,  with  cold  perspiration  on  my  brow. 

I  rang  the  bell. 

No  answer. 

Again  I  rang,  this  time  with  more  success. 
■Some  one  came  to  the  door.  "Is  the  doctor 
in?"  I  asked  with  suppressed  emotion.  "No," 
came  the  reply,  "the  doctor  is  not  at  home. 
He  w^as  summoned  on  a  hurry  call  about  half 
an  hour  ago.  No,  I  don't  know  where  he 
went." 
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Can  you  imagine  my  helpless  feelings?  To 
know  that  somewhere  in  the  town  a  patient 
was  dying  as  a  result  of  my  idiotic  careless- 
ness, most  drove  me  mad.  "The  doctor  is 
there  nozv,"  I  thought.  What  else  could  that 
hurry  call  have  been  ?" 

Back  to  the  store  I  went,  determined  at  least 
to  face  the  music,  should  the  physician  call 
there.  Telephones  were  not  plentiful  those 
days. 

I  returned,  lighted  the  gas  behind  the  pre- 
scription case,  and  sat  down.  It  was  a  cold, 
moonlight  night,  and  at  intervals  some  belated 
one  passed  with  hurried  step,  while  I  trem- 
bled, fearing  each  approach  was  that  of  the 
Doctor. 

"Oh  you  idiot,  you  confounded  jackass! 
You'.ll  marry  a  trusting  girl  all  right.  You'll 
make  a  shining  light  in  pharmacy !"  Thus  my 
thoughts  rambled.  "Jail,  manslaughter,  dis- 
grace to  family,  heart-broken  girl."  These 
were  my  only  utterances.  "Yes,  you  con- 
founded slobbering  crack-brained  ass,  you 
murderer,"  I  cried.  Pen  cannot  portray  the 
agony  of  those  hours.  I  sat  there,  no  one 
knows  how  long,  when  suddenly  somebody 
rattled  the  store  door.  I  jumped  to  my  feet, 
and  emerging  from  behind  the  prescription 
case  I  saw  through  the  glass  of  the  door  the 
shining  buttons  and  figure  of  a  policeman 
peering  into  the  store. 

"Here  he  is!"  How  my  heart  did  beat! 
"Now  off  to  the  station.  To-morrow  the  papers 
will  tell  all  about  you."  I  trembled  so  I  could 
scarcely  unlock  the  door  when  I  heard :  "Why 
is  this  light  burning  in  here?  The  store  is 
usually  dark.  Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  here?    Where  is  old  Mr. ?" 

Relief,  but  not  relief.  I  explained  I  was 
the  new  proprietor,  had  just  taken  possession 
day  before,  could  not  sleep  (if  he  only  knew 
why!)  and  was  just  sitting  in  the  store.  Final- 
ly he  departed  satisfied. 

Once  more  I  sat  down.  I  imagined  an  aged 
father,  a  loved  mother,  some  one,  somebody 
dear  to  the  dying  son,  at  this  moment,  all  on 
account  of  myself. 

Finally,  after  4  a.m.  I  dozed  off  and  straight- 
way fell  to  dreaming.  An  angry  mob  was. 
putting  a  rope  around  my  neck,  they  were 
raising  me  on  a  box,  preliminary  to  lynching 
me;  the  father  of  the  child  I  had  killed  was 
tying  the  rope  to  the  lamppost  himself.  Then 
he  kicked  away  the  box — the  rope  tightened. 


1  fell  and  awoke.  Some  one  was  at  the  door. 
I  opened  it  and  there  stood  a  professional 
looking  man.  "That  must  be  the  doctor  after 
me  now,  sure!"  I  thought.     I  opened  the  door, 

"I   am  Dr.  ,"  he   said.     It  was  he.     "I 

want  a  4-ounce  can  of  Squibb's  ether  and  1 
ounce  of  fluidextract  of  ergot  as  quick  as  you 
can!" 

I  tried  to  tell  him  about  the  prescription, 
but  he  had  no  time  to  talk  now.  "I  guess  you 
are  the  new  man,"  he  said.  "Come  and  see 
me  to-morrow  and  I'll  pay  you  then.  Can't 
stop  now."     Off  he  went. 

Relief!  He  didn't  know  anything  yet. 
That  was  sure. 

Eventually  morning  dawned.  No  one  had 
come.  I  opened  shop,  though  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  visit  that  doctor.  I  let  the  morning 
slip  by,  and  finally  persuaded  myself  that  noiv, 
whatever  happened,  it  would  be  useless  to  ad- 
vertise myself ;  so  I  called  myself  a  coward,  a 
fiend,  a  fool,  but  for  some  reason  did  nothing, 
said  nothing. 

Four  days  went  around,  days  of  worry, 
nights  of  dreams  and  apprehension,  when  one 
morning  back  came  that  identical  box  to  be  re- 
newed. It  was  renewed.  Questioning  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  another 
"spell."  The  powder  had  helped  the  first  time, 
etc. 

Well,  only  3  grains  went  in  this  time.  On 
the  next  day  the  box  was  brought  back  with 
the  statement,  "No  good,  they  ain't  strong 
enough!" 

I  told  them  probably  the  patient  was  getting 
used  to  the  medicine,  when  I  was  startled  and 
relieved  by  the  reply:  "Yes,  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  she  were;  for  if  there  is  mor- 
phine in  them,  they  don't  amount  to  much,  as 
she  takes  morphine  right  along  for  her  pains, 
but  the  doctor  don't  know  that."  Praises  to 
God!     Saved,  saved! 

Never  since  that  time,  twenty-six  years  ago, 
have  I  handled  a  paper  without  first  reading 
the  marks  on  it.  Never  since  then  have  I  put 
up  a  prescription  without  getting  the  patient's 
name  and  address.  Never  since  then  have  I 
put  up  a  prescription  without  checking  it  my- 
self if  alone,  or  by  a  second  person  if  possible. 

Saved,  but  only  by  dumb  luck.  I  did  marry 
that  girl.  I  did  become  a  pharmacist  well 
known  and  respected,  but  that  night,  never 
will  I   forget  it!     Only  the  Almighty  knows 
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Iwhy  I  am  a  "careful  man,"  only  He  knows 
[the  secret  and  real  reason  why  "he  is  so  d — d 
[precise." 


May  others  benefit  by  this  recital,  now  that 
the  secret  is  out.  No  dispenser  can  let  his 
thoughts  go  wool-gathering. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  NEW  N.  F.  FORMULAS. 

The  Committee  of  Revision  Asks   for    Criticisms  of  Its  Work  Prior  to  Publication,  and  so 
Something  Is  Said  about  a  Few  of  Its  Proposed  Elixirs. 


Most  of  the  drug  journals  have  recently 
"Sprinted  a  collection  of  formulae  intended  for 
publication  in  the  next  issue  of  the  National 
Formulary,  and  sent  out  by  the  N.  F.  Com- 
mittee in  order  that  they  could  be  subjected  to 
trial  and  criticism.  While  the  formulas  them- 
selves have  appeared  quite  generally,  however, 
no  comments  have  been  forthcoming,  and  we 
are  therefore  printing  three  or  four  of  the 
formulas  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  them:  , 

ELIXIR  AMYGDALA   COMPOSITUM. 
(Compound  Elixir  of  Almond.) 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 0.5  Cc. 

Vanillin  1.0  Gm. 

Stronger  orange-flower  water 150.0  Cc. 

Alcohol   50.0  Cc. 

Syrup 400.0  Cc. 

Kieselgvihr 10.0  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  1000.0  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  the  vanillin  in 
the  alcohol,  add  the  syrup  and  then  the  stronger  orange- 
flower  water,  then  the  distilled  water  in  several  por- 
tions, shaking  the  mixture  thoroughly  after  each  addi- 
tion ;  then  add  the  kieselguhr,  mix  and  filter,  returning 
the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  until  it 
runs  through  clear.  Lastly,  wash  the  filter  with  suffi- 
cient of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume  and  distilled 
water  10  volumes,  until  1000  Cc.  of  product  is  ob- 
tained. 

ELIXIR  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITUM. 

(Compound  Elixir  of  Cardamom.) 

Compound  spirit  of  cardamom 10  Cc. 

Alcohol    90  Cc. 

Syrup    400  Cc. 

Kieselguhr 10  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make : 1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  compound  spirit  of  cardamom  with  the 
alcohol,  add  the  syrup  and  then  the  distilled  water  in 
several  portions,  shaking  the  mixture  thoroughly  after 
each  addition;  then  add  the  kieselguhr,  mix  and  filter, 
returning  the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate,  if  necessary, 
till  it  runs  through  clear.  Lastly,  wash  the  filter  with 
sufficient  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume  and  dis- 
tilled water  9  volumes,  until  1000  Cc.  of  product  is 
obtained. 


EUXIR   VANILLINI    COMPOSITUM. 
(Compound  Elixir  of   Vanillin.) 

Compound  spirit  of  vanillin 20  Cc. 

Alcohol    80  Cc. 

Glycerin  25  Cc. 

Syrup  300  Cc. 

Kieselguhr   lo  Gm. 

Tincture  of  caramel 20  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  lOOO  Cc. 

Mix  the  compound  spirit  of  vanillin  with  the  alcohol, 
add  the  glycerin,  and  then  the  syrup  and  the  distilled 
water  in  several  portions,  shaking  the  mixture  thor- 
oughly after  each  addition;  then  add  the  kieselguhr, 
mix  and  filter,  returning  the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate, 
if  necessary,  till  it  runs  through  clear.  Lastly,  wash 
the  filter  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume  and  dis- 
tilled water  9  volumes,  until  980  Cc.  of  product  is 
obtained.    Finally,  add  20  Cc.  of  tincture  of  caramel. 

SPIRITUS    VANILLINI    COMPOSITUM. 
(Compound  Spirit  of  Vanillin.) 

Vanillin    40  Gm. 

Oil  of  orange 10  Cc. 

Oil  of  cardamom 2  Cc. 

Oil  of  cassia 1  Cc. 

Alcohol,     a     sufficient     quantity     to 
make   200  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  vanillin  and  the  essential  oils  in  150  Cc. 
of  alcohol  and  then  add  sufficient  alcohol  to  obtain  200 
Cc.  of  product.  Store  in  tightly  stoppered  amber- 
colored  vials,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

^  COMMENT   ON    SOME   OF   THE   FORMULAS. 

Since  the  N.  F.  Committee  asks  for  criti- 
cisms of  the  foregoing  formulas,  we  are 
moved  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  Elixir  fla- 
vors are  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  proposed  new  elixirs 
will  find  general  approval  in  so  far  as  the  char- 
acter of  their  flavors  is  concerned,  but  to 
some  of  us  they  are  too  highly  flavored  to  be 
continuously  agreeable. 

For  instance : 

Elixir  Amygdalae  Compositus  contains  five 
times  as  much  bitter  almond  oil,  and  three 
times  ais  much  orange-flower  water,  as  the  U. 
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S.  P.  syrup  of  almond  (itself  a  pronounced 
flavor).  In  addition  to  this,  furthermore,  it 
contains  one-sixth  as  much  vanillin  as  the 
tincture  of  vanillin  compound,  which  is  used 
as  a  -flavoring  extract  in  dilutions  of  1  to  100 
or  more  when  finally  consumed. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  for  an  elixir, 
ready  to  swallow  without  dilution,  this  pro- 
duct is  very  highly  flavored.  And  the  taste 
will  last,  whether  one  is  in  the  mood  for  it 
or  not.  It  is  good  for  the  elixir  of  three  bro- 
mides, or  for  other  bromides,  but  too  strong 
for  anything  else. 

Likewise  elixir  of  cardamom  compound. 
Oil  of  cardamom  is  a  very  powerful  flavor — 
quite  as  powerful ,  as  bitter  almond  oil.  But 
the  elixir  contains  l-Cc  of  this  oil  per  1000, 
which  is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  strong 
as  the  U.   S.   P."  tincture  of  cardamom  com- 


pound. Yet  the  latter  makes  a  pronounced 
flavor  when  diluted  to  the  extent  of  1  to  60 
or  more. 

We  should  prefer  this  elixir  made  with  one- 
sixth  the  amount  of  compound  spirit  of  car- 
damom. 

As  to  elixir  vanillin  compound,  this  contains 
four  grammes  of  vanillin  in  1000.  It  is  there- 
fore two-thirds  as  strong  as  the  standard  fla- 
voring extracts  in  the  market!  We  may  add 
that  it  is  20  times  as  strong  as  it  should  be. 
Think  of  invalids,  with  a  "dark  brown"  taste 
in  the  mouth,  with  nothing  appealing  to  the 
palate,  having  to  swallow  this  three  times  a 
day  or  more! 

The  most  successful  elixirs  are  all  lightly 
flavored — good  but  mild.  These  proposed 
products  are  made  for  strong  men  with  iron- 
clad palates! 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN. 


We  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
Festschrift  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  which  was  issued  in 
connection  with  the  centenary  of  the  univer- 


/  Tlie  Pharmaceutical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

sity  last  year.  Im  "its  typographical  appear- 
ance, variety  of  contents,  and  lucidity  of  style, 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  its  distinguished  au-* 
thor,  Professor  Dr.  Herman  Thoms,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute. 

To  American  druggists  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  learn  that  a  regular  pharmaceu- 
tical cofurse  was  not  established  at  Germany's 
greatest  university  until  1895.  It  was  opened 
in,  the  winter  of  that  year  with  92  students,  a. 


number  that  has  materially  increased  since 
then.  But  the  Institute  did  not  have  a  per- 
manent home  until  the  winter  of  1902-3,  when 
the  magnificent  building  which  it  occupies  at 
present  was  formally  dedicated.  It  is  situated 
in  Dahlem,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  where  the  bo- 
tanical garden  and  museum,  as  well  as  Royal 
observatory,  are  also  located. 

The  Institute  is  oblong  in  shape,  of  massive 


A  view  of  the  large  laboratory  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute. 

construction,  and  consists  of  a  three-story 
central  building,  with  two-story  wings.  The 
east  wing  contains  the  spacious  laboratories, 
and  the  one  on  the  west  end  is  entirely  taken 
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up  by  the  large  auditorium,  while  the  smaller 
laboratories  and  executive  offices  are  located 
in  the  central  structure.  There  is  also  a  read- 
ing room  and  a  well-stocked  library.  The 
basement  is  taken  up  by  the  machinery.  The 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  525,000 
marks   ($124,687). 

The  grounds  comprise  4000  square  meters 
and  include  a  tennis  court  for  the  students  and 
experimental  gardens  for  the  culture  of  medi- 
cinal plants. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  is  up  to 
date  in  every  respect,  much  of  the  apparatus 
having  been  designed  by  Director  Thoms  him- 
self. 


The  collections  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  min- 
erals, maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents, are  very  comprehensive.  Separate  de- 
partments are  also  devoted  to  industrial  chem- 
istry. 

There  are  separate  rooms  for  the  distilla- 
ture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
chlorine  gas. 

According  to  the  curriculum,  the  course  of 
the  Institute  covers  four  semesters  and  is  very 
thorough.  It  includes  instruction  in  electro- 
chemistry, physical  chemistry,  work  in  organic 
chemistry,  toxicolog}^  and  even  embraces  in- 
struction in  manufacturing  chemistry — besides, 
of  course,  the  ordinary  subjects. 


A  TOOTH-PASTE  WINDOW. 


By  H.  M.  CURRY. 

Ellsworth,   Kansas. 


This  display  was  devoted,  as  may  be  seen, 
to  Euthymol  Tooth  Paste.  The  arrangement 
of  the  cartons,  signs,  and  samples,  as  furnished 
by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  was  about  the  best  we 
had  ever  worked  out.     For  a  setting  I  used  a 


three  dozen  of  the  tooth-paste.  The  floor  in 
front  was  covered  with  green  burlap,  and  bore 
the  word  "Euthymol"  spelled  in  letters  made 
out  of  small  sample  packages.  This  was  backed 
up  by  a  light  wood  frame  5  by  10  feet  in  size, 


board  about  18  inches  wide  on  boxes  just  high 
enough  to  accommodate  the  lower  line  of 
show-cards.  The  board  was  covered  with  a 
moire  wall-paper  which  was  perfectly  white: 
on  this  were  arranged  the  cartons  and  about 


upon  which  the  signs  and  large  cut-outs  were 
arranged,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 

We  displayed  this  trim  two  weeks.  It  did 
so  well  that  it  paid  to  work  it  overtime  and 
give  it  an  extra  week. 


THE  DAY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 


By  C.  B.  HACKING. 


"Say,  Mr.  Hackens,  has  youse  got  any  cal- 
endars? Kin  I  have  one  of  these  here  olm- 
nicks?" 

"Sure,  help  yourself," 

*  *     * 

"How  much  are  your  post-cards?" 
"Two  for  five." 

"My,  you're  awful  high!  I've  saw  prettier 
ones  for  three  for  five  cents!" 

*  *     * 

"Say,  Hack,  let's  see  your  chocolates.  How 
much  is  that  box?" 

"A  dollar  and  a  half." 

"Is  that  the  best  you've  got?" 

"No,  here's  a  nice  one  for  three  and  a  half. 
Wrap  it  up  for  you?" 

"No,  never  mind — I'll  come  in  and  look  at 
'em  again."  *     *     * 

"Ten-cent  plug  eating  tobac  and  a  coupla 
gooda  nickel  cigars." 

*  *     * 

"No,  we  do  not  handle  hair-nets  or  rats. 
You  can  get  them  three  doors  to  the  left." 

*  *     * 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  children's  toy 
books.  Have  you  any  paper  ones  made  out  of 
linen  cloth?" 

"This  way,  please.  No,  those  are  twenty- 
five  cents,  not  five  cents.  Paper  is  expensive, 
you  know." 

"I'll  take  the  ten-cent  one,  thank  you." 

*  *     * 

"Hello !  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  the  drug  store. 
.  .  .  What's  that?  .  .  .  How  much — a 
nickel's  worth?     ...    Yes,  we  can  send  it 

up  right  away." 

*  *     * 

"Do  you  give  away  those  calendars  that 
are  hanging  up?" 

"No,  those  are  fifty  cents." 

*  *     * 

"Some  perfume?    What  kind?" 
"Oh,  I'm  not  particular.     That's  a  pretty 
box — how  much  is  that?" 

"Regular   price   a   dollar — make   it   ninety 


cents.      Yes,    it's    the    quintessence,    a    little 
stronger  than  the  quadruple  extract." 

"No,  we  have  no  elephants.     Try  the  ten- 
cent  store  two  doors  west." 
*     *     * 

"Have  you  any  Cherry  Bark  Cough  Cure?" 
"No,  we  don't  handle  it,  but  we  have  some- 


C.  B.  Hacking. 

thing  else  just  as  good.     Twenty-five — thank 
you.  *     >ic     * 

"What's  the  best  medicine  you  have  for 
rheumatism  ?" 

"Here's  something  we  make  ourselves.  We 
guarantee  it  to  cure  or  money  refunded — 
thank  you."  ^t     *     * 

"Gimme  a  match!"  i 

*     *     * 

Query:  After  having  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
much  more  of  it,  all  day  long,  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  I  once  sat  up  until  the  wee  small 
hours,  with  a  green  shade  over  my  eyes,  try- 
ing to  figure  out  the  chemical  formula  for 
hexamethylenamine,  to  determine  the  similar- 
ity of  the  halogens,  and  to  find  the  antidote 
for  laughing-gas! 

Echo  answers.  Why? 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


HUSTLING  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TRADE. 

Clyde  S.  Leslie,  Ewing,  Mo.:  I  wish  to 
submit  an  advertising  scheme  that  proved  a 
very  successful  one  last  Christmas  in  gaining 
holiday  trade. 

We  picked  out  a  bright  boy  about  15  years 
of  age,  one  who  could  sing  pretty  good;  had 
him  learn  a  few  appropriate  Christmas  rhymes 
and  songs;  dressed  him  up  in  a  suitable  Santa 
Claus  costume ;  put  him  on  a  horse  and  started 
him  out  to  visit  all  of  the  surrounding  rural 
schoolhouses. 

After  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher 
— and  they  never  refuse — he  would  enter,  in- 
troduce himself  as  Santa  Claus,  sing  a  few 
songs,  speak  a  few  short  pieces,  and  tell  the 
school  he  was  making  headquarters  at  our 
store,  where  they  could  find  a  large  variety  of 
toys  of  every  description  and  a  complete  line 
of  holiday  goods.  After  telling  the  scholars 
they  would  find  him  at  our  store  all  of  the  day 
preceding  Christmas,  and  asking  them  to  have 
their  parents  bring  them  to  town  on  that  day, 
he  would  present  the  teacher,  if  a  lady,  with  a 
can  of  our  talcum  powder,  or  if  a  gentleman, 
with  a  dozen  lead-pencils. 

Any  other  appropriate  or  suitable  present 
could  of  course  be  substituted.  The  expense 
of  carrying  out  this  plan  was  very  trivial.  It 
caused  no  end  of  comment  and  proved  a  trade- 
winner. 


HIS  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  THE  CASH 
ACCOUNT. 

A.  R.  McEzven,  Calgary,  Alberta:  Having 
read  with  much  interest  from  time  to  time 
your  articles  on  different  systems  which  drug- 


It  is  also  easy  to  compare  with  preceding 
months.  I  employ  an  ordinary  minute-book 
for  the  purpose  and  use  its  double  page  for 
each  month.  The  illustration  is  self-explana- 
tory. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  state- 
ment will  show  all  the  money  that  can  possibly 
be  paid  out  of  the  store  outside  of  checks  and 
drafts. 


A   DEVICE  FOR   FILLING   KEGS   AND   CAR- 
BOYS. 

C.  K.  Biishey,  Dillsbiirg,  Pa.:  In  filling 
kegs,  carboys  and  other  receptacles  through 
which  the  liquid  cannot  be  seen,  they  often 
become  full  before  one  realizes  it,  causing  a 


WIRE 


loss  by  overflow  and  entailing  extra  work. 
The  little  device  illustrated  proves  very  advan- 
tageous. 

Have  a  small  tube  extending  a  little  beyond 
the  neck  and  soldered  in  a  funnel.  Through 
this  tube  insert  a  light,  stiff  wire  to  the  lower 
end  of  which  a  cork,  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  inside  of  the  tube,  has  been  attached.  At 
the  upper  end  bend  a  hook  so  as  to  keep  the 
cork  resting  near  the  end  of  the  tube. 
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gists  have  devised  for  keeping  cash  accounts, 
etc.,  I  am  submitting  a  form  w^hich  I  have  used 
for  some  years.  It  enables  me  to  tell  exactly 
from  day  to  day  how  the  cash  account  stands. 


When  the  liquid  in  the  receptacle  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  cork,  it  will  push  the  wire  up, 
indicating  that  it  is  full.  The  tube  also  serves 
as  a  vent. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER,  CHIEFLY  ABOUT 
SHOW-CARDS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  request  in  your 
paper  for  drug-store  signs.  Quite  a  few  of 
my  show-cards  have  collected  in  course  of 
time,  and  if  you  still  care  to  have  some  I  will 
be  pleased  to  send  them  to  you.  They  are 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  fact,  I  am 
wont  to  say  they  are  entirely  original  with  me, 
and  since  they  emanate  from  one  of  the  "small 
fry"  they  might  be  of  interest  to  a  good  many 
of  your  readers. 

I  know  the  general  wail  is  that  the  ''big  fel- 
lows" are  swallowing  it  all  because  they  have 
the  money  to  have  everything  done  just  so. 
Well,  I  am  one  of  those  with  very  small  re- 
sources. Just  seven  years  ago,  after  a  par- 
ticularly hard  stroke  of  luck  whereby  I  was  left 
absolutely  penniless  and  with  shattered  credit, 
I  did  what  was  then  termed  an  exceptionally 
crazy  stunt — I  bought  another  store.  It  was 
one  of  those  stores  that  nobody  wanted  be- 
cause the  man  who  owned  it  had  found  out, 
only  one  month  after  he  had  bought  it,  how 
badly  he  had  been  stung. 

He  was  nearly  three  years  in  selling  that 
store.  Nobody  wanted  it,  until  I  came  along 
and  paid  him  his  price,  viz.,  $3500  at  6  per 
cent  interest,  nothing  down.  My  entire  in- 
debtedness amounted  to  $4000,  figuring  the 
interest  in  with  the  capital,  and  I  was  to  pay 
up  $75  in  notes  every  month  without  interest. 

How  I  had  to  plug  away  to  come  out  with  a 
family  of  five  children !  But  I  got  there !  One 
of  the  first  essentials  was :  I  watched  how  the 
big  fellows  were  doing  it,  and  then  began  to 
imitate  them.  It  started  in  with  window  dis- 
plays and  "crazy  signs,"  as  they  were  called 
then,  and  some  of  these  signs  are  the  ones  now 
at  your  disposal. 

At  first  these  signs  were  not  very  good,  but 
in  course  of  time  I  improved  them  until  to-day 
I  can  turn  out  a  fairly  good  specimen,  and  I 
insist  that  most  retail  druggists  can  do  like- 
wise. 


I  cut  out  front  pages  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  and  also  ordinary  magazine  illustra- 
tions, and  press  them  into  service.  They 
help  to  make  my  signs  very  attractive,  and 
they  give  life  to  my  legends.  They  are  pasted 
onto  the  cardboard  and  then  outlined  with 
black  paint,  and  touched  up  here  and  there  to 
bring  out  the  colors  better.  When  the  cards 
are  done  they  have  puzzled  many  a  salesman, 
who  has  wondered  what  a  great  "painter"  I 
was! 

In  offering  you  this,  I  am  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  be  of  actual  assistance  to  some  of  my 
colleagues.  I  know  how  anxiously  I  have  al- 
ways waited  to  see  something  in  the  papers 
that  I  could  imitate,  and  many  good  points  of 
information  have  I  gleaned  from  articles 
written  by  men  like  Pepper,  Hynson,  Utech, 
Cooban,  yourselves,  and  many  others,  so  that 
I  almost  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  others  to  let  them 
profit  by  some  of  my  experience.  The  only 
condition  I  make  is  that  you  kindly  use  my 
nom  de  plume.  If  anybody  should  be  inter- 
ested enough  to  want  more  details,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  write  him  personally,  but  I  do  dis- 
like general  publicity.  "Ego.'' 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — A  considerable  number  of 
"Ego's"  attractive  show-cards  are  reproduced  on  page 
496  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.] 


A  RATTLING  GOOD   SUGGESTION:  LET  US 
HEAR  FROM  YOU! 

To  the  Editors : 

The  writer  has  been  a  reader  of  the  Bulle- 
tin for  many  years,  and  while  enjoying  all  of 
it  finds  special  interest  in  the  annual  business 
statements  submitted  by  druggists  and  an- 
alyzed by  members  of  the  editorial  staff.  We 
believe  that  much  good  accrues  from  this 
source,  and  to  that  end  we  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
invite  others  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  druggists  do  not 
know  their  percentage  of  expense  and  its  ratio 
to  the  sales.  Neither  do  they  know  what  the 
percentage  of  profit  is,  net  or  gross;  whether 
it  is  based  on  the  sales  or  purchases ;  and  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  all  the  details  that  go  to 
show  a  man  what  he  is  actually  doing.  To 
figure  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  purchase 
price,  and  the  percentage  of  expense  on  the 
selling  price,  would  result  in  a  disappointment. 

We  find  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  percentage  of  gross  profit,  from 
the  Texas  druggist  who  submitted  a  statement 
in  the  November  Bulletin^  showing  a  gross 
profit  of  more  than  43  per  cent  (we  shall  refer 
only  to  that  based  on  sales),  to  the  man  whose 
insurance  experts  told  him,  after  the  fire,  that 
he  had  made  only  25  per  cent. 

We  should  find  it  exceedingly  interesting  if 
a  great  number  of  druggists  would  tell  w-hat 
their  gross  percentage  of  profit  was,  and  also 
their  percentage  of  expense.  No  names  need 
be  used,  so  that  nobody's  business  secrets 
would  be  divulged.  Will  not  the  editors  of 
the  Bulletin  call  for  such  information? 

Now  here's  the  rub — usually:  when  the 
books  are  closed  for  the  year,  the  profit  is  not 
there.  It  has  disappeared!  We  do  more 
than  $16,000  cash,  and  we  do  not  sell  school 
books,  magazines,  paints  and  oils,  wall  paper, 
or  anything  which  swells  the  volume  but  re- 
duces the  average  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  good  prescription  trade,  a  good  soda 
business,  have  the  Rexall  agency,  and  carry  a 
good  line  of  sundries.  On  all  of  these  items, 
taken  separately,  the  gross  profit  ranges  from 
50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  cigars  and  tobacco 
alone  yielding  less,  and  our  trade  on  the  latter 
is  not  large.  Yet  the  best  gross  profit  we 
liave  ever  been  able  to  show  is  31.25  per  cent! 
We  know  this  is  too  low.  We  know  it  is 
unsatisfactory,  but  we  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem. What  do  you  suppose  the  trouble  is? 
What  is  the  experience  of  others  who  get  full 
prices  ? 

Theoretically,  a  druggist  who  gets  full 
prices,  has  a  good  trade  on  profitable  lines, 
and  does  no  business  on  less  profitable  ones, 
should  show  a  gross  profit  of  40  per  cent. 
This,  while  satisfactory,  is  not  unreasonable. 
What  say  you  all,  fellows? 

Once  a  man  knows  his  business  and  what  he 
can  count  on,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ing the  expense  account  if  the  volume  cannot 
be  materially  increased,  although  many  of  us 
could  do  both.  "Drug  Profit." 

P.  S. — In  one  respect  we  differ  from  the 
Bulletin.  We  deem  freight  an  expense  and 
not  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — A  good  suggestion  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  act 
upon  it  freely.  It  is  this:  that  they  tell  us  what  are 
their  percentage  of  expense  and  percentage  of  gross 
profit  respectively — both  of  course  being  calculated  on 
the  sales.     If  we  could  collect  a  large  amount  of  data 


showing  how  these  figures  average  with  druggists  all 
over  the  country  it  would  be  most  helpful  as  indicating 
what  might  be  and  what  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  keep 
the  names  confidential,  so  that  no  objection  need  be  felt 
to  divulging  the  facts  on  the  score  of  publicity.] 


RULES  IN  COMPOUNDING  PRESCRIPTIONS, 

To  the  Editors : 

Having  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Scott's 
letter, on  compounding  rules  in  the  October 
Bulletin,  and  your  request  for  contributions 
along  this  line,  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  ideas 
on  the  subject.  During  some  fifteen  years' 
experience  I  have  always  found  the  following 
procedure  in  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  to 
make  for  safety,  and  I  would  offer  it  to  others : 

1.  Decipher  your  prescription  and  be  per- 
fectly able  to  read  it  intelligently  in  order  that 
you  may  check  unusual  doses;  notice  any  in- 
compatibilities, and  discover  other  things  that 
need  attention.  For  instance,  some  new  drug 
may  be  called  for  which  is  not  kept  in  stock, 
or  perhaps  some  unusual  infusion  or  ointment 
must  be  made.  All  these  details  are  most  im- 
portant and  should  be  noticed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  time  it  takes  to  fill  and  despatch 
a  prescription  is  most  essential. 

2.  Having  satisfied  yourself  that  you  have 
what  the  prescription  calls  for  in  stock,  the 
next  point  is  to  number  and  date  the  prescrip- 
tion.    Then  write  your  label. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  mixture  being  called  for, 
select  the  bottle  and  cork,  and  then  test  the 
capacity  of  the  bottle  with  a  reliable  graduate, 
as  prescription  bottles  are  by  no  means  always 
accurate.  This  I  may  say  is  an  important 
point  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 

4.  As  to  the  order  of  putting  in  the  ingre- 
dients, this  may  be  left  to  the  ability  of  the 
dispenser,  but  I  have  always  found  it  a  wise 
plan  to  leave  potent  poisons  to  the  last — such 
things  as  fluidextract  of  aconite  and  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

5.  When  all  the  ingredients  are  in  the  bottle, 
test  your  memory  and  see  if  you  can  recall 
them  without  reading  the  prescription. 

6.  Before  affixing  your  label  check  the  pre- 
scription over  again,  thus  assuring  yourself 
that  the  directions  are  correct. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  wrapping  and  finish- 
ing, too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this 
part  of  the  work.  I  have  always  found  it 
satisfactory  to  seal  prescription  packages,  not 
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only  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  but  also  to 
assure  the  patient  that  the  medicine  has  not 
been  tampered  with  in  coming  from  the  store. 
Being  systematic  and  methodical,  a  dis- 
penser will  soon  acquire  this  general  routine. 
Then  mistakes  will  become  an  impossibility. 
Edward  H.  Griffiths. 

Canora,  Sask.,  Canada. 


A  PERCENTAGE  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editors : 

A  Statement  was  made  in  the  November 
Bulletin^  page  482,  in  answer  to  a  query  sent 
in  by  "J-  K.,"  as  to  how  we  estimate  liquor 
ferri  chloridi  to  contain  29  per  cent  of  anhy- 
drous salt,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  iron. 

Your  correspondent  proved  the  point  that 
29  per  cent  salt  equaled  10  per  cent  of  iron,  but 
he  has  the  wrong  view  regarding  the  29  per 
cent.  He  neglected  to  consider  that  in  nearly 
all  chemical  reactions  the  success  of  our  efforts 
in  the  points  of  yield  and  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing depends  upon  the  more  expensive  ingre- 
dient. '  Therefore,  instead  of  trying  to  figure 
from  iron  he  should  have  figured  from  HCl. 

The  first  step  is  as  he  states.  We  make 
ferrous  chloride  first  from  HCl  and  iron,  and 
as  our  aim  is  to  get  all  the  ferrous  chloride  we 
can,  we  use  an  excess  of  iron,  which  is  then 
filtered  out.  By  molecular  weights  we  find 
that  for  every  146  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
we  obtain  253.2  parts  of  ferrous  chloride, 
according  to  the  reaction  of  Fe2  plus  4HC1 
equals  2FeCl2  plus  2H2.  Then  as  we  use  420 
grammes  of  31.9  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  133.98  grammes  of  absolute  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  proportion  we  find  146  :  133.98  :: 
263.2   :  X,  X  equals  232.44  grammes. 

Our  second  step  consists  in  oxidizing  the 
FeCU  to  FeCU  by  HNO3,  and  to  supply  the 
chlorine  we  use  more  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
this  case  we  use  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
for  two  reasons :  first,  that  all  our  ferrous 
chloride  may  be  changed  to  ferric  chloride  and 
also  to  have  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
that  when  we  heat  to  drive  off  HNO3  our  iron 
will  not  precipitate  as  the  oxychloride.  By 
molecular  weights  we  find  that  for  every 
126  6/10  parts  of  ferrous  chloride  we  get 
162  1/10  part  of  ferric  chloride.  As  we 
have  232  44/100  grammes  of  ferrous  chloride 
to  start  with,  our  proportion  will  be  126  6/10  : 


232.44  ::  162  1/10  :  X  or  X  equals  297 
plus  grammes  of  ferrous  chloride.  Having 
297  grammes  in  1000  grammes  our  per  cent 
will  be  29.7.  The  U.  S.  P.  directs  not  less 
than  29  per  cent,  giving  some  allowance  for 
errors  of  manipulation  and  the  personal  ele- 
ment by  different  operators. 

For  the  reason  that  we  use  an  excess  of  iron 
in  one  place  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  another,  we  can  use  neither  entirely  as 
a  basis  for  our  calculations. 

A  Contributor. 


IS  IT  WORTH  TWO   DOLLARS? 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  a  recipe  which  a  grafter 
has  been  selling  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  at 
$2  each.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  guaranteed 
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cure  for  hog  cholera.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  make  out  what  is  wanted,  and  I  wish  you 
would  kindly  publish  the  recipe  in  the  Bulle- 
tin for  the  interest  and  entertainment  of  your 
readers.  Frank  D.  Kriebs. 

Beresford,  S.  D. 


THE  "GOOD  CITIZEN"  AND  LIQUOR. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  just  about  strikes 
the  nail  on  the  head  in  my  opinion : 

GOOD     PEOPLE     AND     LIQUOR     LAWS. 

Good  people  frequently  are  the  most  insidious  and 
inveterate  foes  of  liquor  laws.  They  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  statute  designed  to  lessen  the  evils  of  in- 
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temperance  should  apply  to  them  when  everybody 
knows  they  are  respectable,  temperate,  law-abiding,  and 
debt-paying  citizens.  Estimable  Mrs.  A.  requires  half 
a  pint  of  brandy  for  perfectly  innocent  culinary  pur- 
poses. When  the  druggist  declines  to  supply  her,  ex- 
cept upon  a  physician's  prescription,  her  feelings  are 
outraged.  Does  the  druggist  think  that  she — wife  of 
John  Henry  A.,  mother  of  three  children,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Dorcas  Society — would  purchase  brandy  for 
bacchanalian  purposes?  Deacon  B.,  who  has  voted  no- 
license  for  thirty  years  and  who  knows  perfectly  well 
what  the  law  requires,  takes  in  the  same  indignant 
spirit  the  druggist's  refusal  to  sell  him  alcohol  to 
bathe  his  hurt  shoulder  with.  The  law,  he  thinks, 
was  made  for  old  red-nosed  Bill  Jones,  and  the  drug- 
gist seems  to  regard  him  as  being  in  Bill's  class.  There 
is  the  still  larger  number  of  most  respectable  citizens 
who  cannot  see  why  their  occasional  and  moderate  de- 
sires for  a  little  spirituous  consolation  should  be  de- 
nied because  disreputable  people  get  drunk.  Good  peo- 
ple constantly  tempt  the  druggist  to  break  the  law  for 
them.  Sometimes  they  punish  refusal  to  break  it  by  a 
withdrawal  of  their  patronage,  thereby  putting  a 
premium  on  the  illicit  selling  of  liquor. 

Any  good  citizen  who  applies  for  liquor  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  a  most  efficient  enemy 
of  temperance  legislation ;  but  hardly  any  American 
citizen  in  good  standing  will  believe  that  any  law  ap- 
plies to  him  personally  until  a  policeman  enforces  the 
point  by  hitting  him  over  the  head. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  inter- 
est in  the  subject  by  the  press  outside  of  the 
pharmaceutical  journals.  Personally,  I  think 
that  the  "good  citizen"  who  tempts  the  drug- 
gist to  sell  liquor  illegally  is  the  worst  criminal 
of  the  two,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  law 
punish  him  as  such.  W.  F.  M. 


THE  DEATH   BENEFIT   IDEA. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Bulletin 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  Wilhelm  Bode- 
mann  proposing  a  druggists'  death  benefit  asso- 
ciation, but  there  has  been  nothing  on  it  in  any 
subsequent  issues.  I  believe  this  idea  is  too 
important  to  be  dropped,  and  if  I  could  do 
anything  to  help  it  along,  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  so. 

In  this  county  there  is  a  Farmer's  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  which  is  working  on 
the  same  plan,  and  the  plan  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  500  or  1000  members. 
This  would  yield  a  neat  income  and  would  not 
be  a  hardship  to  any  one.  A  small  member- 
ship fee  would  show  good-will  and  provide  for 
the  expense  of  stationery,  after  which  there 


would  be  no  expense  to  any  one  until  there 
was  a  death. 

Would  not  the  Bulletin  be  a  good  starting 
point  for  something  of  this  sort?  Let  us  hear 
from  other  druggists  on  this  subject. 

Crown  Point,  Ind.  JOHN  C.  EndrESS. 


NO  RUBBER  GOODS  TAKEN  BACK! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  very  much  annoyed  in  the  past 
by  having  customers  bring  back  rubber  goods 
and  request  their  exchange  for  something  else 
— either  another  style  of  a  rubber  article  or 
perhaps  something  else  entirely  different.     To 


INotice ! 


This  rubber  article  will  under  no  consideration  be  ex- 
changed. If  it  should  prove  defective  it  will  be  replaced. 
Rubber  goods  come  in  contact  generally  with  parts  that  are 
most  liable  to  be  affected  with  the  more  unpleasant  contag- 
ious and  infectious  diseases.  For  your  own  protection  you 
should  be  assured  that  you  are  receiving  an  entirely  new 
and  sanitary  article  when  you  purchase  rubber  goods  of 
any  kind. 

In  case  of  complaint  return  this  slip  with  the  article. 


Mr. 
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Art I 

K.  G.  AYERS,    -     Druggist 


THE  NYAL  STORE 

Perrysville.  sft  A 


Chi 


avoid  this  trouble  I  had  slips  printed  some  time 
ago,  and  a  specimen  slip  I  am  submitting  in 
this  letter.  One  of  these  slips  is  inserted  in 
every  package  of  rubber  goods  leaving  our 
counter.  The  slips  are  doing  their  work,  and 
I  thought  possibly  they  might  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  some  other  druggist.  What  do  you 
think  of  them  ?  J.  G.  Ayers. 

Perrysville,  Ohio. 


BASHAM'S  MIXTURE. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  notice  in  your  November  issue  among 
"Dollar  Ideas"  a  formula  for  making  solution 
of  ammonium  acetate  for  Basham's  mixture. 

While  recently  engaged  in  hospital  service  I 
was  often  called  upon  to  dispense  this  popular 
mixture  and  adopted  a  formula  which  goes  a 
little  further  than  that  of  Mr.  Schwartz.  It 
is  a  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  method 
for  quick  dispensing.    Mr.  Schwartz's  formula 
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contains  more  acid  than  the  U.  S.  P.  calls  for. 
I  prepare  three  solutions  as  follows: 

Solution  "A." 

Ammonium  carbonate 50  grammes. 

Distilled  water 500  Cc. 

Solution  "B." 
Acetic  acid  36%  or  equivalent. ..  .159.5  Cc. 
Distilled  water,  q.  s 500  Cc. 

Solution  "C." 
Acetic  acid  36%   (pr  equivalent 

quantity)    19.3  Cc. 

Glycerin  24a  Cc. 

Aromatic  elixir 240  Cc. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 80  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make...  1000  Cc. 

Equal  parts  of  solutions  A  and  B,  when 
mixed,  give  the  U.  S.  P.  liquor  ammonii 
acetatis,  and  this  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
part  of  solution  C  gives  the  U.  S.  P.  Basham's 
mixture.  In  other  words,  take  1  part  each  of 
solutions  A  and  B  and  two  parts  of  solution  C. 
Ernest  R.  Jones,  Pharm.D. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SPELLING  IS  HARD  WORK! 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  some  of  our 
fellow  druggists  to  decipher.     We  found  upon 


further  investigation  that  our  patron  wanted 
Kohler's  Headache  Powders,  but  who  would 
have  guessed  it? 

Oh,  you  Bulletin  !  How  could  we  ever 
keep  house  without  you  ? 

Maywood,  111.  WakefieLDS'  Inc. 


GLASS   PESTLES   RECOMMENDED. 

To  the  Editors : 

Permit  me  to  comment  upon  the  progres- 
siveness  ( ?)  of  Mr.  Henderson  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  as  portrayed  in  the  "Dollar  Ideas" 
department  of  the  October  Bulletin^,  page 
431,  on  the  subject  of  resetting  handles  in 
pestles. 


Instead  of  spending  about  thirty  minutes' 
time,  and  tearing  open  a  new  package  of  gauze 
or  spilling  some  of  the  Canadian  turpentine  in 
mending  an  old-fashioned  pestle  which  will 
still  be  old  and  unsanitary  when  mended,  it 
will  be  found  more  profitable  to  throw  the 
whole  away  and  invest  the  small  sum  of  five 
cents  in  a  new  glass  pestle.  Of  course  the 
larger  ones  vary  in  price  according  to  size,  but 
numbers  2,  4,  and  6,  which  are  most  frequently 
used,  cost  only  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  cents.  I 
therefore  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  glass 
pestle.  Daisy  Adelaide  Frick. 

Audubon,  Iowa. 


MAKING  MONEY  IN  HIS  OPTICAL  DEPART- 

n^      ,     ^,.  MENT. 

i  o  the  Editors  : 

The  optical  business  is  one  of  our  paying 
side-lines.  We  spend  from  $3.00  to  $7.00  a 
month  advertising  this  department  and  lay 
special  stress  on  our  method  of  testing,  which 
is  the  "fogging"  system  in  connection  with  the 
"Mediaometer."  Our  investment  is  about 
$400,  including  instruments.  Our  total  sales 
for  September,  for  instance,  amounted  to 
$129.40.  The  cost  of  goods  sold  was  $34.13. 
After  deducting  the  general  cost  of  doing 
business  a  good  net  profit  still  remains. 

Newton,  Kansas.  JOHN  ReeSE. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  receive  about  a  dozen  drug  journals.  No 
bouquets — but  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
gets  the  first  prize!  Your  journal  is  the  best 
in  the  field!  A.  G.  Spero,  Ph.G. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  *      * 

To  the  Editors: 

I  feel  that  I  get  more  for  this  dollar  than 
any  other  dollar  I  spend  during  the  year. 

El  Dorado,  Kansas.  FrED  G.  BeCHTEL. 

*  *      * 
To  the  Editors: 

The  Bulletin  is  the  essence  of  pharmaceu- 
tical journalism.  Frank  W.  Saal. 

Seville,  Ohio. 

*  *      * 

To  the  Editors : 

I  prize  your  Bulletin  very  much  and  often 
refer  to  old  volumes  which  I  have  bound. 

(Miss)   Lou  E.  Phelps. 

East  Smithfield,  Pa. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN, 


WHY  A  SODA  FOUNTAIN  PAYS  IN  WINTER. 

Edward  Langan,  chief  dispenser  of  the  Home  Drug 
Company,  Chicago,  writing  in  the  Liquid  Dispenser, 
tells  why  hot  drinks  pay.    The  reasons  are: 

1.  They  add  nothing  to  your  rent,  light  or  heat  bill. 

2.  You  use  the  same  space  and  practically  the  same 
equipment,  and  winter  demand  takes  less  of  your  time 
than  the  summer  does. 

3.  Hot  drink  dispensing  pays  a  clear  profit  of  6  to  8 
cents  on  every  10-cent  drink — just  about  twice  as  much 
as   cold  drinks. 

4.  No  money  is  paid  out  for  ice,  ice-cream,  or  elec- 
tric fans. 

5.  Nothing  goes  to  waste  or  sours,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  fuss  with  the  carbonator  or  waste  time  mak- 
ing syrups. 

6.  The  serving  of  hot  beverages  keeps  alive  the  de- 
mand  for  cold   sodas — even   in   below-zero   weather. 

I  am  not  speaking  from  the  manufacturer's  or 
salesman's  point  of  view,  but  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  dispensing  both  winter  and  summer  for  the 
past  ten  years,  at  the  busy  fountain  of  Chicago's  loop 
district.  I  have  also  kept  in  touch  with  the  smaller 
fountains  outside  the  loop,  and  find  that  they  reap 
equally  handsome  profits  from  the  winter  sales  of 
hot    drinks. 

EASIER,     SIMPLER,     LESS     KICKING. 

Managers  and  owners  all  agree  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  please  their  trade  in  winter  than  in  the 
summer  when  people  are  hot  and  ill-tempered. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in 
Chicago  claims  he  acquires  more  steady  patronage  in 
one  winter  than  in  three  summers;  and  it  is  not  by 
dispensing  fancy  drinks,  but  just  plain  hot  drinks, 
served   right. 

There  is  the  whole  secret  in  dispensing  hot  drinks 
—have  them  right.  It  is  not  hard;  so  easy,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  surprising  that  Chicago  is  not  overrun  with 
year-around  fountains,  instead  of  the  scarcity  that 
now   prevails. 

men's  trade  pays  best. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  employed  at 
a  drug-store  fountain  that  catered  almost  exclusively 
to  the  professional  and  business  men,  and  I  find  they 
form   the   best   trade  possible. 

They  want  a  good  hot  drink  neatly  and  quickly 
served,  that  nourishes  as  well  as  refreshes,  telling  us 
quickly  what  they  wish;  never  changing  their  mind; 
are  gone  in  a  minute;  but  back  again  the  next  day, 
if  not  sooner,  often  bringing  in  a  friend  that  is  soon 
converted  to  a  good  customer. 

profitable   noonday    trade. 

We  find  that  a  great  number  of  men  do  not  eat  a 
noonday  lunch,  but  appreciate  a  hot  egg  malted  milk  or 
some  such  drink  to  "hold  over"  till  dinner. 

We  have  built  up  a  large  noonday  trad?  just  this 
way,  and  it  is  getting  better  every  day. 


REPLAaNG    ALCOHOLIC    DRINKS. 

Business  men  realize  that  a  cup  of  chocolate  or 
bouillon  warms  up  one  far  better  than  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  does  not  lead  to  the  third  or  fourth  glass, 
thereby  interfering  with  their  business. 

GOOD  formulas  FOR  HOT  DRINKS. 

Look  over  the  following  formulas  and  see  how 
simple  it  is  to  dispense  drinks— drinks  that  have  pleased 
all  Chicago  and  its  countless  visitors,  and  are  being 
used  at  the  leading  soda  fountains  in  the  city. 

Use  any  good  brand  of  stock  that  has  standard 
strength.  Use  a  double  compartment  urn,  water-bath 
with  milk  reservoir,  either  earthenware  or  porcelain. 
Do  not  keep  chocolate  in  the  urn,  but  just  the  milk, 
a  small  amount  at  a  time,  and  do  not  let  it  brown. 

HOT     CHOCOLATE    PASTE. 

Satisfaction  Dutch  process  cocoa,  24  ounces. 
Hot  water,   1  pint. 

Rub  the  cocoa  smooth  with  water;  add  3  quarts  of  milk  and 
boil  again  till  thick;  strain  and  put  in  quart  bottles.  Use  1 
tablespoonful  of  the  paste  to  cup  of  hot  milk  and  top  with 
whipped  cream. 

Serve  with   wafers. 

TOMATO     BOUILLON. 

Use  one-half  ounce  "Liquid"  Tomato  Bouillon  to  a  7-ouncfr 
cup  hot  water;  add  celery;  a  dash  of  paprika  and  whipped  cream 
if  desired. 

CLAM     BOUILLON. 

Use  three-quarter  ounces  "Liquid"  or  Burnham's  Clan* 
Bouillon  to  a  7-ounce  cup;  draw  two-thirds  full  of  hot  water;  fill 
with  hot  milk;  add  a  touch  of  butter;  top  off  with  whipped  cream 
and  sprinkle  with  celery  and  paprika. 

HOT    EGG    CHOCOLATE. 

Shake  egg  and  one-half  ounce  milk  well;  strain  off  scum  of 
egg;  pour  it  into  10-ounce  glass;  add  tablespoon  Diamond  brand 
cocoa  paste;  fill  with  hot  milk;  top  off  with  whipped  cream  and 
serve  with  wafers. 

HOT    EGG    COFFEE. 

Shake  egg  in  one-half  ounce  of  cream;  strain  into  ten-ounce 
tall  glass;  add  two  lumps  of  sugar;  fill  with  hot  coffee;  top  off 
with  whipped  cream. 

HOT   MALTED   MILK. 

One  tablespoonful  Borden's  or  Horlick's  malted  milk;  add 
one  teaspoonful  whipped  cream  and  one  ounce  water;  mix  well; 
fill  cup  with  hot  milk  and  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream.  Thi» 
can  be  sweetened  with  vanilla  or  chocolate  if  desired. 

HOT   EGG   MALTED   MILK. 

One  egg,  one  tablespoonful  malted  milk,  one  ounce  milk; 
shake  well;  strain  into  glass  and  fill  with  hot  milk.  Top  off 
with  whipped  cream.      Flavor  can  be  added  if  desired. 

HOT    COFFEE. 

Can  be  easily  served  at  the  fountain  by  using  a  good  French 
drip  coffee-pot  that  costs  about  $1.50  for  pint  size,  or  by  using 
one  of  the  standard  makes  of  percolators. 

Use  one  tablespoon  of  powdered  coffee  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream  and   wafers. 

USE   OF   STEAM    TABLE   OR   DOUBLE   BOILEB. 

A  very  satisfactory  way  of  serving  chicken  or  tomato  bouillon 
is  to  use  a  steam  table  or  double  boiler.  Use  a  good  soup 
stock,  thinned  with  water  and  milk.  A  touch  of  soda  bicar- 
bonate keeps  the  milk  from  curdling. 

The  profit  is  a  little  less,  but  the  drink  is  much  richer.  The 
difference  will  soon  be  returned  by  increased  sales. 

BOOSTING    THE    BUSINESS. 

How  do  we  get  the  trade? 

By  using  well-printed  window  signs,  placed  where 
the  shivering  crowds  can  easily  see  them,  and  by  being 
as  particular  with  a  5-cent  drink  as  a  15-cent  or  20-cent 
one. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovil,i,E. 


Molecules  from  Many  Minds. — 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  use  paper  in  place  of 
skin   for  gold-beating. 

Olive  oil  is  bleached  with  tannic  acid,  1  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  latter  being  used.  Citric  acid  is  also  em- 
ployed in  some  cases. 

Radium  emanation  has  been  found  to  stimulate  the 
growth  and  function  of  yeast,  and  is  being  introduced 
into  brewing.  A  superior  flavor  in  beer,  etc.,  is  claimed 
by  its  use. 

Peppermint  oil  has  been  obtained  from  specially  cul- 
tivated plants  which  contained  78  to  84  per  cent  of 
menthol. 

The  odor  of  oil  of  cade  is  much  reduced  by  heat- 
ing and  stirring,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  oil  thus 
treated  possesses  all  of  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the 
original  oil. 

Absolute  alcohol  can  be  made  from  95-per-cent  alco- 
hol by  digesting  for  a  short  time  with  anhydrous  so- 
dium sulphide.  The  sulphide  can  be  entirely  recovered 
after  distilling  off  the  alcohol. 

The  lower  algae  are  capable  of  reducing  calcium^sul- 
phate  in  water  to  sulphide  and  even  form  hydrogen 
sulphide.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  in   mineral  waters. 

Seal  oil  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 
It  is  claimed  that  seal  oil  is  just  as  valuable  as  a  nu- 
trient, but  has  less  taste  and  smell.  Chemically  the 
two  oils  are  almost  identical. 

Carbonated  water  is  found  to  dissolve  both  tin  and 
lead,  and  a  tin-topped  siphon  containing  as  little  as  0.5 
per  cent  of  lead  is  attacked  by  the  water,  both  tin  and 
lead  being  dissolved. 

Quinine  shows  a  strong  fluorescence  in  solutions 
containing  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids,  moderate  fluorescence  with  tartaric  and 
acetic  acids,  and  weak  fluorescence  with  hydrobromic 
and   hydrochloric  acids. 

The  atmosphere  over  the  ocean  has  a  more  constant 
composition  than  over  the  land.  It  contains  less  of 
radium  emanation,  but  is  more  uniform  in  this  regard. 

The  present  production  of  tungsten  ores  is  6000 
tons  annually,  but  this  could  be  increased  to  20,000 
tons  annually  in  the  present  workings. 

Sugar  beets  are  being  used  in  Austria  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  and  the  mash  is  fermented  with 
wine  yeast.     Beer  yeast  gives  less  alcohol. 

Sea-water  varies  considerably  in  composition,  con- 
taining from  1  per  cent  of  saline  matter  in  the  Baltic 
to  5  per  cent  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  mean  composition 
of  ocean  water  is  3.5  of  saline  matter. 

By  distillation  in  vacuo  alcohol  of  99  per  cent  has 
been  obtained  without  the  use  of  dehydrating  agents. 
The  alcohol  separates  from  water  better  under  reduced 
pressure. 

Mercury  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  can- 
cerous tissues,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  therapeutic 
use  of  mercury  may  predispose  to  cancer. 


German  chemists  claim  that  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  radium  emanation  in  the  atmosphere  is  the 
cause  of  nervousness  displayed  by  many  persons  just 
before  a  storm. 

Colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  is  stated  to  precipitate 
invertase  and  diastase  completely,  without  destroying 
their  activity. 

Quinine  is  found  to  have  a  strong  bactericidal  effect 
on  the  dysentery  bacillus,  being  effective  in  dilutions  of 
1  to  1000. 

A  decoction  of  horse-chestnuts  and  sarsaparilla  with 
a  little  lime-juice  is  a  patented  remedy  for  rheumatism 
in  England.  What's  the  matter  with  the  horse-chestnut 
in  the  pocket? 

Whether  a  product  is  a  by-product  or  a  buy-product 
depends  upon  U. 

About  Radium. — 

Chemically  radium  is  an  element  with  a  definite 
atomic  weight  and  with  specific  chemical  and  physical 
properties.  It  differs  from  other  elements,  however, 
in  having  unstable  atoms.  Each  second  a  small  frac- 
tion of  radium  atoms  disintegrates  with  explosive  vio- 
lence, and  breaks  up  into  three  different  substances  or 
forms  of  energy.  The  first,  alpha  rays,  consist  of  the 
rare  gas  helium,  and  are  projected  with  a  velocity  of 
about  10,000  miles  per  second.  The  second,  beta  rays, 
consist  of  electrons,  having  an  estimated  size  of  about 
1/1800  the  size  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  they  travel 
twice  or  more  as  fast  as  the  alpha  rays.  The  third, 
gamma  rays,  are  exceedingly  penetrating  and  make 
their  way  through  lead  a  foot  in  thickness;  they  are 
little  understood  as  yet.  This  disintegration  is  accom- 
panied by  heat  sufficient  to  melt  an  equal  weight  of 
ice  in  forty  minutes,  and  the  elimination  of  heat  is 
continuous.  The  amount  of  heat  given  out  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  very  large,  yet  there  is  no  sensible 
alteration  of  the  radium  itself  or  in  its  rate  of  radi- 
ation. The  energy  evolved  is  also  enormous,  and  is 
calculated  as  about  ten  million  times  as  much  as  the 
most  violent  explosive  that  can  be  prepared.  It  is  es- 
timated that  a  pound  of  the  gas  would,  in  a  month, 
emit  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  60,000  horse-power 
days,  if  it  could  be  controlled.  One  gramme  of  radium 
yields  0.6  cubic  millimeter  of  pure  emanation,  hence  a 
pound  of  it  is  impossible  at  one  time.  The  alpha  rays 
themselves  also  disintegrate,  but  more  rapidly.  Half  of 
them  are  transformed  in  a  little  less  than  four  days. 
Radium  is  half  transformed  in  about  4000  years. — 
Prof.  E.  Rutherford,  m  Jour.  Soc.  Chein.  Ind. 

About  Saponins. — 

Professor  Kobert  says  that  60  families  of  plants 
yield  saponins,  and  that  saponin  is  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  some  plants.  Chemically  he  divides  them 
into  acid  saponins,  soluble  only  in  alkali  solutions,  and 
neutral  saponins,  soluble  in  water  or  a  solution  of 
plant  extractive.  They  are  mostly  amorphous  bodies 
forming  colloidal  solutions,  and  make  very  stable 
emulsions.  They  have  detergent  properties  in  solu- 
tions as  weak  as  1  to  10,000,  but  their  action  on  the 
blood  is  distinct  in  some  cases  in  dilutions  1  to  100,000. 
The  latter  strength  will  kill  fish.  Therapeutically  they 
differ    almost    as    much    as    do    alkaloids,    some    being 
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highy  poisonous  and  some  scarcely  at  all  so.  They 
are  used  as  diuretics,  heart  stimulants,  and  anthelmin- 
tics, and  are  also  employed  as  emulsifiers,  detergents, 
and  as  foam-producers  in  drinks.  He  regards  neutral 
guaiacum-bark  saponin  as  the  least  poisonous  and 
states  that  this  is  "certainly  harmless  in  the  amounts 
necessary"  in  drinks.  He  ascribes  the  action  of  gin- 
seng to  saponin,  and  suggests  that  this  class  of  rem- 
edies has  not  yet  been  appreciated. 

Nothing  New! — 

The  idea  that  all  matter  may  have  a  common  origin 
dates  back  2500  years.  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
were  the  real  discoverers  of  the  atomic  theory,  but  the 
times  were  not  propitious  for  its  use  as  a  working  hy- 
pothesis. It  was  not  therefore  until  revived  by  Gas- 
sendi  and  adopted  by  Dalton  that  it  became  acceptable 
to  science. — Professor  Sang,  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Molecular  Molecules. — 

A  French  chemist  says  that  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization in  salts  exists  usually  as  double  or  triple  mole- 
cules or  as  combinations  of  these.  This  explains  why 
when  dehydrated  the  salts  lose  water  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  molecules.  Single  molecules  may  also  exist, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  double  or  triple 
molecules. 

The  Hot  Process  for  Syrup. — 

N.  Deerr  says  that  a  neutral  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  can  be  heated  to  110°  C.  without  undergoing  any 
inversion,  and  if  slightly  alkaline  it  will  stand  higher 
temperatures.  Solutions  containing  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  nitrates  or  sulphates  are  inverted  rapidly  above 
105°  C,  even  in  alkaline  solution.  Acid  solutions  are 
inverted  at  ordinary  temperatures,  faster  when  heated. 


The  Saints  Preserve  Us! — 

Liquid  air  is  recommended  for  preserving  parts  of 
bodies  for  chemical  examination,  since  at  — 190°  putre- 
faction does  not  take  place,  the  tissues  are  not  altered, 
and  volatile  substances  are  not  lost.  But  the  Egyptian 
mummy  has  preservation  schemes  beaten  to  a  frazzle. 
Netolizky  has  found  out  what  the  Egyptians  ate  5000 
to  6000  years  ago  by  examining  mummies.  One  woman 
was  found  to  have  eaten  20  different  kinds  of  fish 
shortly  before  death!     Then  she  died! 

In  Spite  of  the  Artificial. — 

Fifty  years  ago  natural  musk  was  sold  for  twice 
its  weight  in  silver.  Now  it  brings  12  to  13  times  its 
weight.  The  lightest  colored  musk  is  considered  the 
best,  and  it  is  graded  as  "golden  yellow,"  "clear-red 
brown,"  and  "deep-red  brown."  It  is  largely  adul- 
terated and  is  sold  in"  Thibet  without  examination.  The 
adulteration  sometimes  reaches  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
package. 

Gasoline  in  Chunks. — 

Solidified  gasoline,  made  by  dissolving  2  per  cent 
of  stearic  acid  in  gasoline,  then  saponifying  the  acid 
with  the  required  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  is  claimed  to  be  a  safe  and  more 
economical  method  of  using  gasoline  in  motor  cars, 
etc.  A  slight  warming  liberates  enough  gasoline  for 
use,  and  the  soap  can  be  used  again. 

A  Matter  of  Teeth?— 

German  chemists  state  that  beef  extract  in  health 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  nutrient  properties  of 
foods,  but  in  cases  of  insufficient  nutrition  it  aids  in 
the  assimilation  of  foods.  Under  favorable  conditions 
about  two-thirds  of  the  energy  of  beef  extract  is  made 
use  of  by  the  system. 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  Around  the  World.— This  picture  was  recently  taken  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokio,  Japan.  The 
Japanese  gentleman  in  the  front  seat  is  Matasaku  Shiohara,  who  has  charge  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  interests  in  Japan.  His  two 
guests  in  the  rear  seat  are  James  E.  Bartlett.  manager  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co..  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Coleman,  manager  of 
the  branch  at  Bombay,  India. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


1       reproductions.      Across  the  top  of  the  ad.  appears  the 

reminder :      "Watch    for   our    full-page    advertisement 
every  Friday.     This  is  our  sixteenth  page."      The  text 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  Druggist's  Booth  at  a  County  Fair. — 

A.  F.  Crayton  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  conducted  a 
Kreso  Dip  booth  at  the  Licking  County  Fair  last  fall. 
E.  M.  Fletcher,  junior  member  of  the  firm,   who  had 


A   Kreso   Dip  booth  conducted  by  A.  F.  Crayton  *&  Co.  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  at  the  county  fair. 

charge  of  the  display,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  pictures  of  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try were  donated  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

A  Novel  Blotter. — 

A  somewhat  unusual  blotter  is  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  la.  It  is  9  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  high.    The  paper  is  white,  the  letter- 


You  can't  blot  out  the  fact= 


M«il, 

Tdaplione  or  Telcfnph 

Orden 

Sent  Immeiliately 


that  Wilkinson  &  Company  have  the  only  really  de- 
pendable stock  of  drugs,  toilet  articles,  paints,  etc.,  in 
this  locality.  There  is  hardly  a  person  within  shopping 
distance  of  Keokuk  but  what  is  a  customer  of  this  big 
store  at  one  time  or  another,  as  it  is  the  one  place  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  supply  just  what  is  wanted. 


Wilkinson  &  Co.  ^^ 


jmt,  Biuicit  aa4 
B^lDniiSm 


422  Main  Street 


ing  being  done  in  black  with  the  exception  o'f  the 
small  type  at  the  left  and  the  bottom  of  the  blotter, 
which  appears  in  red. 

A   Full-page  Ad.   Every  Friday. — 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  runs  full- 
page  ads.  in  the  Illinois  State  Register.  Some  idea  of 
this    advertising  may  be   had    from   the   accompanying 


Hatch    Ut    iu    Fan   Par    >n    AlvrrHwSfot    [vcr,   Tri4ay.        lUs    b    tv   Stlcott  r^ 


MITCHELL'S 

DRUG    STORE 


c:=i.:        Use  Ike  Tclepbone 


ISt^  ■—        Ik 

ic-=:r- *;: •-  b  rr. —  ifc  ~_Tr— _; NaJ>/ 

E--~    ifcc-£r~ !«■:,-■ —    n,: —      u<  », 


Mitiys  When  Y«o  Nnd  h^  1^  oj  ^ffifc.^^  >lllteMr»  TdeplKiM  W».  i 


•tn'i  a  >aa«  (Ml 


Ml^:- 


yNCMbvtkwnMTidk 


INTimES  ISc 


■ITImm  TiUfcuk  Inpi 


yS'i'^' 


•n  In  lalT     tmi  Ike 

IctMi  aarf  ttn't  a 
'      laidaiiCaR 


^^aitXU  ^ 


WBEN  YOtl  DYE 


M  COUPON  M 


is  evidently  gotten   up   with   considerable   care.      Each 
article  is  surrounded  by  a  line  border  and  there  are 


several  illustrations.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  mer- 
chant in  Springfield  gives  more  attention  to  the  pub- 
licity of  his  store  than  does  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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QUERIES 


Infonnalion  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  folloiving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i<E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Metal  Polishes. 

D.  P. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  products  which  you  mention.  But  here 
are  several  formulas  for  metal  polish : 

This  is  recommended  for  machinery  by  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  industrial  museum  of  Batavia: 

(1)  Oil    of   turpentine 15  parts. 

Oil    of    stearine 25  parts. 

Jewelers'    red    25  parts. 

Animal  charcoal,  of  superior  quality... 45  parts. 

Alcohol  is  added  to  this  mixture  in  such  a  quantity 
as  to  render  it  almost  liquid,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
brush  it  is  put  on  those  parts  that  are  to  be  polished. 
When  the  alcohol  has  dried,  the  polish  remaining  is 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  45  parts  of  animal  charcoal 
and  25  parts  jewelers'  red.  The  rubbed  parts  will 
become  clean  and  bright. 

(2)  White   petroleum  jelly 90  pounds. 

Kieselguhr    30  pounds. 

Refined    paraffin    wax 10  pounds. 

Refined   chalk   or   whiting 10  pounds. 

Sodium    hyposulphite    8  pounds. 

Melt  the  wax  and  jelly,  stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  grind. 

It  is  an  undecided  point  as  to  whether  a  scented 
paste  is  better  than  one  without  perfume.  The  latter 
is  added  merely  to  hide  the  nasty  smell  of  some  of  the 
greases  used,  and  it  is  not  very  nice  to  have  spoons, 
etc.,  smelling,  even  tasting,  of  mirbane,  so  perhaps 
citronelle  is  best  for  this  purpose.  It  is  likely  to  be 
more  pure.  The  dose  of  scent  is  usually  at  the  rate 
of  4  ounces  to  the  hundredweight. 

This  is  a  cleanser  as  well  as  a  polisher: 

(3)  Prepared  chalk 2  parts. 

Water  of  ammonia 2  parts. 

Water  sufficient  to  make 8  parts. 

The  ammonia  saponifies  the  grease  usually  present. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  alkali  present  makes 
this  preparation  somewhat  undesirable  to  handle,  as  it 
will  affect  the  skin  if  allowed  too  free  contact. 

The  density  of  the  liquid  might  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  soap.  The  solid  would  then  remain  longer 
in  suspension. 


Face  Lotion. 

C.  D.  C.  wants  several  formulas  for  a  face  lotion. 

J.  T.  Harbold  {Proc.  Amer.  PItar.  Assoc,  55,  136) 
says  that  a  non-sticky,  non-greasy,  non-irritating  prep- 
aration of  perfect  consistence  is  thus  prepared :  Traga- 
canth,  3  drachms;  quince  seed,  15  drachms;  borax,  6 
drachms ;  boric  acid,  8  drachms ;  glycerin,  10  ounces ; 
alcohol,    90-per-cent,    10   ounces;    sodium    benzoate,    3 


drachms;  boiling  water,  80  fluidounces.  Make  a 
homogeneous  mucilage  with  the  tragacanth  and  32  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  water.  Infuse  the  quince  seeds  in  boil- 
ing water  for  four  hours,  stirring  frequently,  and  then 
strain.  Dissolve  the  borax,  boric  acid,  and  sodium 
benzoate  in  the  rest  of  the  hot  water;  add  the  perfume 
and  glycerin  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  finally  in- 
corporate, a  little  at  a  time,  the  two  mucilages  which 
have  been  previously  mixed.  Then  agitate  thoroughly 
to  obtain  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

Mr.  Ernest  Melling,  of  Bryn,  England,  has  had 
much  success  with  what  he  calls  "Hazoma  Cream."  The 
formula  is  as  follows : 

Powdered  tragacanth.  .9  drachms  and  20  grains. 

Glycerin    8  fluidounces. 

Alcohol    5    fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1   fluidounce. 

Oil    of   neroli 30  minims. 

Oil  of  bergamot 80  minims. 

Oil    of   geranium 80  minims. 

Distilled  water    48   fluidounces. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 2  fluidounces. 

Rub  the  tragacanth  with  the  alcohol,  add  the  benzoin,  then 
the  glycerin  and  the  oils,  and  lastly  the  water. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Melling's  best  specialties,  and, 
if  nicely  made,  is  claimed  by  him  to  be  an.  elegant 
cream.    He  uses  a  label  of  bronze  green. 

For  other  formulas,  consult  the  annual  indexes  in 
the  December  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 


An  Effective  Liquid  Soap. 

J.  F.  K.  wants  a  formula  for  liquid  soap  such  as 
is  used  in  liquid  soap  dispensers  over  wash-stands  in 
hotels. 

The  following  formula  suggested  by  M.  I.  Wilbert 
some  years  ago  is  made  from  purified  cottonseed  oil 
and  will  not  cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  fair 
quantities  land  make  a  satisfactory  product.    Try  it: 

Sodium   hydrate    40  Gm. 

Potassium   hydrate    40  Gm. 

Q)ttonseed    oil    500  Cc. 

Alcohol 250  Cc. 

Distilled   water,   a  sufficient  quantity  to 

make   2500  Cc. 

In  a  suitable  container,  preferably  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  sodium  hydrate  in  250 
Cc.  of  _  distilled  water,  add  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  cotton- 
seed oil  in  three  or  four  portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition.  Continue  to  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
saponification  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  remaining 
portion  of  distilled  water  and  mix. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  at  all  necessary  are 
to  use  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  ingredients,  and  to  be 
sure  that  saponification  is  complete  before  adding  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  distilled  water.  The  water 
used  must  be  absolutely  free  from  soluble  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  or  the  heavy  metals,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be,  preferably,  freshly  distilled. 

The  resulting  preparation  not  being  official,  the 
pharmacist  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  formula  to  suit 
his  own  individual  taste  or  the  preference  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  soap  can,  of  course,  be  readily  made  more 
alkaline,  and  it  can  also  be  made  with  an  appreciably 
smaller  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

For  general  use  as  a  toilet  soap  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  give  it  some  distinctive  odor.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
water  with  distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel,  rose-water, 
or  orange-flower  water,  or  by  adding  the  necessary  per- 
fume, spirit  or  essential  oils  to  suit  the  individual  taste 
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or  need.  A  satisfactory  odor  might  be  secured  by  add- 
ing the  mixture  of  essential  oils  used  as  the  flavoring 
ingredients  of  the  alkaline  antiseptic  of  the  N.  F.  or 
the  liquid  antiseptic  of  the  U.  S.  P. 


Greaseless  "Peroxide"  Cream. 

L.  C.  H. — A  contributor  to  The  Druggists  Circular 
recommends  the  following  formulas  for  a  greaseless 
"peroxide"  cream : 

1.  First  make  an  emulsion  of  quince  seed,  ^  ounce, 
and  boiling  water  12  ounces.  When  cold  strain  until  it 
is  clear.  Then  heat  and  melt  in  it  stearic  acid  16 
ounces.  In  a  separate  container  dissolve  borax  90 
grains  and  sodium  carbonate  4  drachms  in  water  20 
ounces.  Then  add  this  solution  to  the  emulsion  of 
stearic  acid  very  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring. 
When  the  reaction  is  complete,  take  out  of  the  water- 
bath,  and  when  quite  cool  add  water  2  pints,  hydrogen 
dioxide  4  ounces,  perfume  enough,  and  alcohol  1  ounce. 
Stir  together  well  and  continue  stirring  until  cold. 

(2)      Stearic  acid 3  ounces. 

Sodium   carbonate 2  %    drachms. 

Anhydrous  wool-fat 4  drachms. 

Glycerin    3   fluidounces. 

Borax    1    drachm. 

Solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide ....  4  fluidrachms. 

Water    16    fluidounces. 

Perfume a  sufficient  quantity. 

The  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  when  the  mass  is 
setting. 


Removing  Walnut  Stains  from  the  Fingers. 

E.  A.  L.  writes:  "We  have  had  many  requests  of 
late  for  something  that  will  remove  walnut  stains  from 
the  hands.  Since  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  walnut 
stain  remover,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  suggest 
one  ?" 

We  can  find  no  such  preparation  in  the  literature. 
We  suggest  for  trial  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime  that  has  been  rendered  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  Most  people  are  content  to  let  the  stain 
wear  off. 

Here  is  a  method  used  to  clean  very  soiled  hands 
that  may  be  of  use  in  hastening  the  disappearance  of 
black  walnut  stains :  In  the  morning  wash  the  hands 
in  warm  water,  using  a  stiff  brush,  and  apply  glycerin. 
Repeat  the  application  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day,  washing  and  brushing  an  hour  or  so  afterwards, 
or  apply  a  warm  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  and  wash 
in  warm  water,  using  a  stiff  brush  as  before.  Finally 
rub  the  hands  with  pumice  or  infusorial  earth.  There 
are  soaps  made  especially  for  this  purpose,  similar  to 
those  for  use  on  woodwork,  etc.,  in  which  infusorial 
earth  or  similar  matter  is  incorporated. 


Silvering  Mirrors. 

M.  P.  M'. — The  following  method  of  silvering  mir- 
rors has  been  published  before : 

Solution  No.  1  is  composed  as  follows :  To  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  add  12  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  and  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salts.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil  for  six  or  seven  miuntes ;  then  cool  and 
filter. 

Solution  No.  2  is  made  as  follows :  Take  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  into  a  small  quantity  poured  into 


a  tumbler  put  19  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  Stir  well 
until  dissolved.  Then  add  several  drops  of  26%  am- 
monia until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Add  16  grains 
more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  well  until  dissolved. 
Add  the  balance  of  distilled  water  and  filter.  The  filter- 
ing must  be  done  through  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  the 
filter  paper  is  placed.  The  solution  must  be  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  Keep  the  solutions  in  separate  bottles 
marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Directions  for  silvering:  Clean  the  glass  with  am- 
monia and  wipe  with  a  wet  chamois.  Then  take  half 
and  half  of  the  two  solutions  in  a  graduating  glass, 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Pour  the  contents  on 
the  middle  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.  It  will  spread 
over  the  surface  of  itself  if  the  glass  is  laid  flat. 
Leave  it  until  the  solution  precipitates. 


Embalming  Fluid. 
C.  D.  C. — The  following  is  said  to  be  the  formula 
now   adopted    by   prominent   manufacturers    in    Berlin, 
according  as  it  is  to  be  used  for  injecting  or  immers- 
ing bodies : 

For  injecting.  For  immersing. 

Arsenious  acid   16  grammes.  12  grammes. 

Sodium  chloride    80  grammes.  60  grammes. 

Potassium  sulphate   200  grammes.  150  grammes. 

Potassium  nitrate   25  grammes.  18  grammes. 

Potassium  carbonate 15  grammes.  10  grammes. 

Water    20  liters.  10  liters. 

Glycerin    4  liters.  4  liters. 

Wood  naphtha   J4  liter.  ^  liter. 

Success  in  the  use  of  any  embalming  fluid  depends 
largely  on  manipulation,  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
cess being  the  thorough  removal  of  fluid  from  the  cir- 
culating system  before  undertaking  the  injection  of 
the  solution.    The  following  formula  has  been  used : 

Solution  of  zinc  chloride  (U.  S.  P.)...l  gallon. 
Solution  of  sodium  chloride  (6  ounces  to 

the   pint) 6  pints. 

Solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (1  ounce 

to  the  pint) 4  pints. 

Alcohol    4  pints. 

Carbolic  acid   (pure) 8  ounces. 

Glycerin   24  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  glycerin  and  carbolic  acid  and  then  all  the  other 
ingredients. 

This  gives  a  solution  of  3  gallons,  which  is  the 
proper  amount  for  a  body  weighing  150  pounds. 

The  following  recipe  for  an  embalming  fluid  is  also 
given : 

Formaldehyde    11  pounds. 

Glycerin    4  pounds. 

Borax    2.5  pounds. 

Saltpeter    2.5  pounds. 

Boric  acid    1  pound. 

Eosin   (1-per-cent  solution) 1  ounce. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 10  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  borax  and  boric  acid  in  water.  Heat  and  stir  to 
aid  the  solution.  Add  the  saltpeter.  When  complete  solution  is 
effected,  add  the  glycerin  and  formaldehyde.    Lastly  add  the  eosin. 


Multi-color  for  Shozv  Globes. 

M.  P.  M. — First  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  bottle 
and  divide  by  seven,  to  find  the  volume  of  each  solu- 
tion or  liquid  to  be  employed.  The  fluids  should, 
in  the  order  named,  be  carefully  poured  down  the  side 
of  the  bottle,  held  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  or 
through   a  glass  tube   inserted   into   it. 

(1)  One  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  c.  p.,  tinted  blue 
with  indigo  sulphate;  (2)  one  volume  of  c.  p.  chloro- 
form; (3)  one  volume  of  glycerin,  slightly  tinted  with 
caramel;  (4)  one  volume  of  castor  oil,  colored  with 
alkanet  root  or  alkannin ;    (5)   one  volume  40-per-cent 
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alcohol,  slightly  tinted  with  green  aniline;  (6)  one  vol- 
ume of  cod-liver  oil,  containing  1  per  cent  oil  tur- 
pentine; (7)  one  volume  of  94-per-cent  alcohol,  slightly 
tinted  with  violet  aniline. 

The  liquids  are  held  in  place  by  force  of  gravity, 
and  alternate  with  fluids  which  are  not  miscible,  so  that 
the  strata  or  layers  are  clearly  defined  and  do  not 
mingle  by  diffusion,  as  is  the  case  when  miscible  liquids 
as  glycerin  and  water  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
each  other.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the 
colors  suggested  should  be  employed  in  quantities  only 
sufficient  to  impart  a  pronounced  tint  to  the  fluids ;  too 
deep  colors  look  dead,  and  detract  from  the  brilliancy 
of   the   combination. 


dipping  it  into  a  weak  solution  of  glue  or  gelatin  and 
letting  it  dry.  This  prevents  the  oils  from  penetrating 
through  the  pores  or  interstices. 


Ridding  a  Cigar  Case  of  Worms. 

C.  &  R.  write:  "Please  tell  us  the  best  way  to  rid  a 
cigar  case  of  the  small  cigar  worms.  We  have  been 
bothered  a  great  deal  with  these  little  pests  of  late, 
and  as  the  highest  price  goods  appeal  most  to  them, 
their  destruction  has  been  very  expensive." 

We  have  referred  your  query  to  Dr.  W.  O.  Hollis- 
ter,  an  entomologist,  who  says : 

The  cigar  worm  spoken  of  is  the  larva  of  the  cigarette  beetle, 
a  small  insect  which  does  serious  damage  to  all  tobacco  products, 
such  as   plug  tobacco,   snuff,   cigarettes,   and  cigars. 

The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  although  dangerous,  is 
to  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce 
potassium  cyanide,  2  ounces  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  ounces  of 
water  to  every  100  cubic  feet  of  space,  for  twelve  hours  or  over 
night.  The  acid  should  be  poured  into  the  water  and  the 
cyanide  dropped  into  the  liquid  in  a  small  paper  sack.  Great 
precaution  must  be  used,  as  the  gas  is  very  poisonous  to  man. 
The  fumigation  may  be  made  in  the  cigar  case,  if  tight  and  the 
store  closed,  or  the  tobacco  goods  may  be  treated  in  a  tight  box 
or  room. 

This  method  has  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  government  in 
warehouses. 

Since  chemical  students  are  sometimes  poisoned  by 
hydrocyanic  acid  fumes  in  the  laboratory,  it  will  be 
seen  that  much  care  must  be  exercised  in  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  directions.  It  might  be  well  to  write  for 
details  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  before  going  ahead 
in  a  proceeding  of  such  risk  and  delicacy. 


Sticky  Fly-paper. 
G.  B. — Boiled  linseed  oil  stands  out  as  the  basis  of 
the  popular  fly-paper.     If  any  retailer  is  daring  enough 
to  try  to  manufacture  these  papers  instead  of  buying 
them,  here  is  the  formula  to  start  with : 

Boiled  liriseed  oil 6  ounces. 

Gum  thus 1  ounce. 

Castor  oil 2  ounces. 

The  quantities  of  the  ingredients  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  linseed  oil.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  non-drying  base,  such  as  castor  oil,  in  the 
composition.  Petroleum  oil  is  also  good,  and  a  slight 
trace  of  beef  suet  is  not  an  objection,  because  animal 
matter  of  any  kind  helps  to  draw  the  flies.  A  good 
quality  of  parchment  paper  must  be  used,  and  the 
composition  spread  upon  it  while  hot  with  a  stiff  brush. 
The  paper  should  then  be  folded  and  the  edges  turned 
over,  or  the  composition  should  be  prevented  from 
exuding  by  some  other  means. 

Use  the  paper  already  sized  as  it  comes  from  the 
mills  on  which  to  spread  the  mixture.  Or  spread  the 
mixture  on  paper  sized  with  glue.     Paper  is  sized  by 


A  Satisfactory  Method  for  Detecting  Wood  Alcohol. 

The  I.  B.  S.  Co.  wants  a  qualitative  test  for  wood 
alcohol.     The   following  method  is  very  practical : 

To  100  Cc.  of  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  (or  the  sus 
pected  liquid)  in  a  200-Cc,  distilling  flask  add  from  5 
to  8  grammes  of  chromic  acid  to  oxidize  the  methyl 
alcohol  to  formic  aldehyde.  Collect  10  Cc.  of  dis- 
tillate and  test  for  formaldehyde  by  the  Leach  method 
as  follows : 

Add  about  5  Cc.  of  the  distillate  obtained  to  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  milk  in  a  porcelain  casserole  and 
about  10  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
taining 1  Cc.  of  10-per-cent  ferric  chloride  solution  to 
each  500  Cc.  of  acid.  Heat  to  80°  or  90°  C.  directly 
over  the  gas  flame,  giving  the  casserole  a  rotary  mo- 
tion to  break  up  the  curd.  A  violet  coloration  indi- 
cates formaldehyde  derived  from  the  methyl  alcohol.  • 


A  Bad  Mixture. 
A.   D,    Co.   submits   the   following   prescription   for 
our  comments : 

Quinine  bisulphate 3  drachms. 

Muriatic   acid 2   fluidrachms. 

Nitric  acid 1  fluidrachm. 

Iron  by  hydrogen 6  drachms. 

Specific  tincture  of  nux  vomica... 2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol   1  fluidounce. 

Water  to  make 6  fluidounces. 

Shake  and  take  a  teaspoonful  after  meals. 

This  prescription  is  incompatible.  The  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  react  on  the  iron,  producing  ferric 
chloride  and  liberating  gases  that  blow  out  the  stopper. 
The  mixture  is  very  unsightly  regardless  of  the  method 
of  compounding.  Allowing  the  iron  to  react  with  the 
acids  in  an  open  vessel  before  adding  the  other  in- 
gredients does  not  help  much. 


Unavoidable  Discoloration. 
C.   J.    wants   to   know   what   causes    the    following 
mixture  to  turn  dark  after  standing  a  few  days : 

Potassium   bicarbonate    2  drachms. 

Sodium  salicylate   2  drachms. 

Sodium  benzoate    2  drachms. 

Sodium  succinate   2  drachms. 

Water  enough  to  make 1  pint. 

Ruddimann  says  that  solutions  of  salicylates  in 
water,  particularly  if  alkaline,  become  colored  red- 
brown  on  exposure  to  air. 


Labeling  a  Compound  Solution  of  Vanillin. 

W.  F.  E.  Company  asks  us  how  a  preparation  com- 
posed of  a  compound  solution  of  vanillin  and  coumarin, 
with  a  caramel  color,  put  up  under  a  coined  name, 
should  be  labeled  so  as  to  comply  with  the  pure  food 
laws.  They  ask  further  whether  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  composition  of  the  product  on  the  label. 

A  reply  to  this  inquiry  involves  an  examination  of 
the  food  laws  of  all  the  States,  which  it  would  require 
much  time  to  enter  upon.  We  should  think,  however, 
that  such  a  preparation  sold  under  a  coined  name  which 
did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  vanilla,  either  expressly 
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or  by  implication,  would  conform  to  all  the  laws,  unless 
of  course  there  was  some  actual  misstatement  upon  the 
label.  We  know  of  no  State  which  requires  the  com- 
plete formula  to  be  stated  upon  the  label.  In  one 
State,  and  possibly  more,  the  preparation  cannot  be 
sold,  however  labeled. 


BOOKS 


Remedy  for  Chicken  Cholera. 
C.  E.  B.  submits  the  following  formula  for  a  poultry 
cholera  cure  with  the  request  that  we  tell  him  how  to 
prepare  it.    He  complains  that  the  mixture  is  not  clear : 

Kerosene   1  ^4  ounces. 

Olive   oil 3    ounces. 

Carbolic  acid 10  drops. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
carbolic  acid  and  the  oils  give  a  cloudy  mixture. 
He  has  evidently  been  using  a  liquefied  carbolic  acid 
containing  more  or  less  water,  and  that  is  what  gives 
the  cloudiness. 

If  a  certain  amount  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  were 
used  instead  of  carbolic  acid  liquefied,  the  phenol  would 
dissolve  readily  in  the  oils  and  give  a  clear  mixture. 
This  could  be  colored  green  with  chlorophyll  or  red 
with  alkannin,  producing  an  "elegant"  preparation. 


Avoiding  Precipitation  of  Salicylic  Acid. 
W.  B.  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  the  enclosed  formula,  as  it  crystallized  on 
me  several  times?  The  crystals  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  the  solution  is  weakened.  Have  I  too  much 
alcohol  or  not?" 

Sodium  salicylate 2  pounds. 

Resorcin    12  ounces. 

Carbolic   acid    5  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphate    12  ounces. 

Beta-naphtha   1  ounce. 

Salicylic   acid    16  ounces. 

Thymol   pearls    3  ounces. 

Glycerin,   c.   p 10  ounces. 

Alcohol,   c.   p 6   gallons. 

Water 30  gallons  (often  use  only  20  gallons). 

A  sample  of  this  mixture  after  standing  several 
days  threw  out  quite  a  few  long  acicular  crystals. 
Tests  identify  these  as  salicylic  acid.  The  addition  of 
more  alcohol  or  glycerin  will  prevent  the  precipitation. 


Preventing  Frost  on  Windows. 

J.  F,  C.  wants  to  know  how  to  prevent  windows 
from  frosting.  Here  are  three  methods  which  have 
been  suggested: 

(1)  As  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  freezing  of  shop  win- 
dows, the  Phar.  Zeit.  recommends  the  application  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  55  grammes  of  glycerin  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  C2- 
per-cent  alcohol,  containing,  to  improve  the  odor,  some  oil  of 
smber.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  clarifies  it  is  rubbed  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass.  This  treatment,  is  is  claimed,  not 
only  prevents   the   formation  of   frost,   but  also   stops   sweating. 

(2)  Dissolve  55  grammes  of  glycerin  in  1  liter  of  alcohol,  63- 
per-cent,  to  which  a  little  amber  oil  is  added  for  scent.  As 
soon  as  the  mixture  is  limpid,  the  inside  surface  of  the  show 
window  is  rubbed  with  it,  using  a  window  chamois  or  a  linen 
rag,  whereby  not  only  the  freezing  but  also  the  dimming  and 
sweating   of   the    windows   is   obviated. 

(3)  To  keep  frost,  etc.,  off  plate-glass  windows  keep  the 
inside  air  dry,  or  inner  sash  tight,  so  that  the  air  in  window 
enclosure  will  be  cold,  and  ventilated  from  the  outside.  A  par- 
tial remedy  is  to  have  ventilating  openings  in  the  top  of  the 
window    casing. 


A  Manual  of  Structural  Botany.  An  Introductory 
Text-book  for  Students  of  Science  and  Pharmacy. 
By  Henry  H.  Rusby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (Columbia  University)  ;  Pharmacognosist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Member  of  the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  since  1890.  Octavo, 
248  pages,  with  599  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50,  net. 
Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1911. 

This  book  is  primarily  an  introduction  to  pharma- 
cognosy, and  although  necessarily  condensed  is  fairly 
complete  and  may  be  suitable  as  a  text-book  on  struc- 
tural botany  for  academic  or  collegiate  students.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a  companion  volume  on  Commercial 
Pharmacognosy. 

The  volume  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  first-year  student  of  pharmacy  as  an 
introductory  work  to  his  second-year  work  in  pharma- 
cognosy. 

Vegetable  histology  and  microscopical  technique 
have  been  omitted  from  this  volume,  but  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  plant  physiology  in  connection  with  its 
anatomy  have  been  considered,  its  object  being  to  teach 
all  that  is  able  to  be  done  in  the  examination  of  drugs 
with  the  naked  eye  or  with  a  pocket  lens. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  morphology  and  function 
of  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  is  given,  sup- 
plemented with  599  figures  scattered  through  the  text, 
which  are  generally  very  excellent. 

The  book  is  convenient  in  size,  neat  in  appearance, 
and  doubtless  will  be  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  working  library  not  only  of  the  student  of 
botany  but  also  to  the  practicing  pharmacist.  The 
eminent  position  of  the  author  of  this  work  and  the 
unquestioned  authority  of  his  dictum  in  pharmacognosy 
should  insure  its  wide  acceptance  by  the  pharmaceutical 
profession.  O.  A.  Farwell. 

Borland's  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary. 

This  book,  now  in  its  seventh  edition,  contains  the 
pronunciation  and  definition  of  all  the  principal  terms 
used  in  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences,  including 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  nursing,  etc.  Over  60 
extensive  tables  are  also  given.  It  is  published  by  the 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company  of  Philadelphia.  There  are 
610  pages,  gold  edged.  The  dictionary  is  of  pocket  size, 
beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  flexible  red  leather. 
The  price  is  $1.25  net. 


D.  M.  J.  asks :  "How  can  you  tell  a  good  French 
briar  pipe?"  We  give  it  up.  Can  our  readers  offer 
any  suggestions? 


One  day  an  eight-year-old  girl,  who  had  been 
taught  to  report  her  misdeeds  promptly,  sought  her 
mother  with  an  aspect  of  grief  denoting  great  penitence. 

"I  broke  a  brick  in  the  fireplace,"  the  youngster  ex- 
plained, between  sobs. 

"Well,  that  isn't  beyond  remedy,"  smiled  the  parent, 
"but  how  on  earth,  child,  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  was  pounding  it  with  father's  watch." — Lippincott's. 
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Kremer,  B.  J.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of 316 

Krieg,  Arch,  on  collections 105 

portrait  and  mention  of....    106 

Kuhn,  David  J.,  portrait  of 497 

L 

Label  varnishes 131 

Labels  for  external  use 199 

ready  printed  save  time....  340 
sticking  on  tin  containers..  175 
to    conform    to    the    Sherley 

bill 355 

to    conform    with    food    and 

drugs  act 350 

water-proofing    with    collo- 
dion     338 

Lackenbach,  Fred  I.:  "Biological 

Products  in  Pharmacy" 458 

Lackey,  Richard  H.,  on  the  rou- 
tine of  dispensing  pre- 
scriptions     152 

portrait  and  mention  of.  .  .  .    152 

Lacquers  for  brass 307 

Ladd,  E.  F.,  portrait  of 145 

"Lagniappe"  in  New  Orleans...  417 
Landau,  H.  C. :     "Hair  Tonic"...    237 

LaPierre,  B.  H.,  portrait  of 190 

Larkspur  lotion,   formula  of  a..    524 
tincture  of,  formula  for....      39 
Lassar's  stronger  resorcin  paste     84 
Lattimer,    George    W.,    on    store 

insurance 226 

portrait   of 144 

Laue,  John  M.,  on  collections. . .  107 
La  Wall,  Charles  H.,  portrait  of.  190 
Laws,  pharmacy,  enforcement  of  355 
Laxative    cough    preparation,    a 

concentrated 352 

Leaks  in  business,  preventing..  70 
Lee,  Wm.  E.,  on  Sunday  closing.  475 
Legible    handwriting,    a    bill    to 

insure 400 

Legislation,  drug 221 

Legislative  conference 311 

recommended  . .    383 
Lemberger,    Joseph    L.,    portrait 

of 191 

Lemon  beverages,  formulas  for.    345 
the  preparation  of. .   300 

cream  175 

formula  of 130 

extract,  formula  of 527 

Lenocker,  Al.  A.,  portrait  of. . . .    497 
Lenrow,  Lester  E. :  "Acids  in  Per- 
fume Bottles" 431 

Leonard,  E.  F.,  portrait  of 452 

Let  George  do  it 402 

Letter,  an  Australian 618 

Lettering  bottles   281 

on   show   cards 74 

Library,  circulating,  discussed..   202 

Lice  killer    308 

Licenses,  reciprocity  of  between 
New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts     400 

the  question  of 383 

Lichthardt,    G.    A.    P.,    on    collec- 
tions      108 

Licorice  preparation  for  quinine 

mixtures 262 

Liggett  establishments   487 

Liggett,  Louis  K.,  mention  of. . .      47 

Liggett  store,  a  new 487 

Liggett's  stores,  the  fiftieth....    401 
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Lilly,  J.   K.,   portrait  of 100 

Lime  juice,  a  method  of  clarify- 
ing    43 

Lime-water,  specimens  of  exam- 
ined by  Professor  LaWall. ...  94 

Liniment,  formula  of  a 484 

Lipp,   J.    P.,    pharmacy  of 319 

Lipson,  I.   P.,  addresses  N.  A.  R. 

D 447 

Liquid,       illegitimate      prescrip- 
tions  for 4 

shampoo  soap    39 

Liquor,   an  aversion  to  the  sale 

of 519 

bill,  the  interstate 90 

James  S.  Gleghorn  refuses  to 

sell  it   31 

picis  carbonis    39 

question,   the    312 

regarding  the  sale  of 519 

Lister,  Lord,  death  of 135 

Little   things,   the  influence  of.  .  469 
Liver  spots,  the  treatment  of.  .  .  439 
Lloyd,  John  Uri,  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion  Commission   of  Ohio.  451 

cartoon   of 188 

portrait  and  mention  of....  451 
Local  associations,  concentration 

of 1 

Logie,  Jerry  T.,  in  politics 441 

portrait  of 452 

Lohmann,   Professor  H.  J.,  men- 
tion of 267 

on  New  Jersey  prerequisite.  298 

portrait   of 190 

Long,  Cleo  Constance:  "Rubaiyet 

of  the  Dyspeptic" 293 

"The  Beauty   Expert   at   the 

Cigar  Counter"    158 

Loosening  glass  stoppers 385 

Losing  money  without  knowing 

it 427 

Losses    in    business,    stopping.  .  .  70 
Loss,  percentage  of  in  drug  busi- 
ness     102 

Lotion,  almond,   formula  for....  43 

toilet,  developing  a  sale  on. .  27 
Louisiana  restricts  drugs  to  the 

pharmacy    93 

Lowe,  Clement  B.,  on  routine  of 

dispensing  prescriptions. .  148 

portrait  and  mention  of.  .  .  .  148 

Lusitania,    mention    of 270 

views  of  the  steamer 277 

Lustig,    Jacob:    "Electrical   Sup- 
plies"      378 

portrait  and  mention   of.  .  .  .  378 
Lye   stains,    removing    from    the 

nails    341 

M 

MacDonald,     Fred.     T.,     portrait 

and  mention  of 53 

elected  county  treasurer. ...      53 

Machines,  sewing,  oil  for 350 

Maffltt,   E.  L.:  "Jewelry  and  Sil- 
verware as  a  Side  Line" 467 

Magazines,  display  of 114 

in  the  window  (illustrated).    454 
Mail  order  brands,  avoiding  the 

sale  of 468 

catalogue 37 

orders,   soliciting    347 

Manufacture  of  galenicals  by  the 

pharmacist   489 

Manufacturers,  cooperating  with 

the   208 

of    medicinal    products,    or- 
ganization of 89 

Maraschino  defined   137 

Marble  polish 440 

Mardi  Gras,  a  druggist's  float  in 

the 418 

Marketing    a    proprietary    prep- 
aration        395 

Marriages  of  daughters  of  prom- 
inent pharmacists 494 

Martin,  Charles  S.,  portrait  of. .  101 
Martin,  James  H.,  portrait  of.  .  .  233 
Mason,  Carolyn  T. :  "Playing  for 

Big  Stakes" 288 

Mason,  Harry  B. :  "A  Little  Brief 

Authority"    440 

"Convicts  I  Have  Known"..    321 
"Twenty-five   Druggists  and 

Their  Incomes" 374 

"Why  Some  Druggists  Don't 

Make  More  Money" 425 

Massage   cream,    casein 218 

Massnick,  Bertha  M. :   "Vacation 

Incidents" 499 

Matches  with  customer's  card..   171 


Mayo,    Caswell    A.,    calls    at    the 

Bulletin  office 405 

elected  second  vice-president 

A.   Ph.   A 47 

McCarty,  Otto  C:  "Hair  Tonic".    238 
McConnell,  Charles  H.,  closes  his 

soda  and  cigar  departments..  428 
McConnell,  J.   W.,  McCook,  Neb., 

home   of 496 

McCullough,  M.  L.,  portrait  and 

mention   of 196 

"Sale  and  Fitting  of  Truss- 
es"       196 

McDonald,  R.  A.,   of  Green  Bay, 

Wis.,    his    principles 23 

portrait  and  mention  of....      21 

store  of 22 

McDonnold    Drug   and   Book   Co. 

on  a  cash  basis 521 

McDowell,    S.    L.:    "A    Would-be 

Suicide"    121 

McGee,   Stewart  T.:   "To  Hold   a 

Funnel  Steady" 385 

"Using  Old  Corks" 76 

Mclntyre,  William,  store  of 274 

McKenzie,  H.  H.,  to  manage  new 

Liggett  store  in  New  York...  401 
McKesson,  Donald,  portrait  of..  232 
McLeod,    Norman   H.    F.,    advises 

consulting  expert  accountants     35 
McPherson,  O.  P. :  "A  Novel  Plan 
for     Pushing     Seasonable 

Goods"   28 

"Rules  for  Drug  Clerks".  .. .    513 
portrait  and  mention   of....      28 
Mebs  Drug  Co.,  The,  pharmacy  of  319- 
Medication,    internal    and    exter- 
nal         82 

Medicine,  the  future  of 504 

Meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  In  Den- 
ver      368 

of   the   N.    A.    R.    D.    In   Mil- 
waukee     362 

Meissner,    F.    W.,    portrait    and 

mention  of 405 

Memorial  funds 312 

Menthol  insoluble  in  a  prescrip- 
tion       483 

spray 84 

Menu  card,  an  artistic 480 

Mercurous  iodide  and  potassium 

iodide,  reaction  of 352 

Meredith,  H.  Lionel,  home  of .  .  .  .    142 
Mercury  salt  and  aluminum   In- 
compatible        176 

Merrell,  George,  picture  of 100 

Merrill,    Charles    H.,    M.D. :       "A 
Vacation     in     the     Old     Home 

Town"   (illustrated) 501 

Merrltt,  Henry  W.,  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  N.  A.  R.  D 367 

portrait   of 365 

Metz,  H.  A.  &  Co.,  start  crusade 

against  druggists   356 

against  spurious  synthetics.    445 
Metz,  Herman  A.,  elected  to  Con- 
gress       493 

portrait  and  sketch  of 493 

Mexico,  making  collections  in. . .    518 
Meyer,  Theodore  F.,  portrait  of.    232 

Michels,  J.  B.,  portrait  of 233 

Michigan   associations   unite....    357 
pharmaceutical   associations 

to  combine    179 

State  legislature,  bills  for..    400 
travelers,   group  picture  of.    393 
Midwifery,  requirements  for  the 

practice  of 139 

Midwives  and  the  physicians...    139 
Miles-Freeman   plan  and  the  N. 

A.   R.   D 5 

Miller,  R.  E.,  dinner  tendered  to   400 
Milwaukee    Auditorium,    picture 

of 362 

convention,  N.  A.  R.  D.  snap- 
shots  taken   at  the 406 

meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  .    362 

Mimeograph  inks 174 

Mineral  water  contaminated....    137 

Minister's  garb,  wearing  a 296 

Minneapolis  Drug  Club 48 

stores  consolidate 225 

Mirrors,   flexible,   for  show   win- 
dows         62 

resilvering 308 

Mississippi  floods 303 

River  overflow 219 

Missouri     Board     of     Pharmacy, 

requirements   of 316 

Mistura  ferri  salicylata 84 

Mitchell,   Dr.,   mention   of 179 

Mittelbach,  Wm.,  Boonville,  Mo., 

home  of 143 

snapshot  of 351 

Mixture,   a  bad 351 

a  difficult 88 


Moerk,  Prof.  Frank  X.,  made  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia College 53 

portrait  and  mention  of.  ...      53 

Mole  poison 526 

Monahan,  C.  H. :  "Hair  "Tonic  for 

the  Nerves" 122 

Money-back  principle  discussed.      16 

Monohippic  drug  journals 223 

Montana    Pharmaceutical    Asso- 
ciation, group  picture  taken  at 

the  meeting  of  the 478 

Monthly  bills 103 

Mop,   a  dustless 352 

Morgan,  William  F.,  Ph.G. :  "The 

Influence  of  Little  Things"...    469 

Morphine,  restricting  the  sale  of  267 

Morrisson,  James  W.,  portrait  of  101 

Mouley,  Francis  J.  E.,  on  the  price 

of  a  sulphonal  prescription... .    479 

Mouse  and  rat  poisons 526 

Mucilage  adheres  to  the  window   483 
to  remove  spots  of  from  the 

window 396 

Muir,  Dr.  William,  death  of 10 

memorial  tablet  to 225 

portrait  and  mention  of 10 

Mulford,     H.     K.,     Philadelphia, 

home  of 143 

Myers,    William    B.,    Cedarhurst, 
L.  I.,  picture  of 13 

N 

Nails,   removing  lye  stains  from 

the   341 

Narcotics,     consumption     of     in        , 

Brooklyn 487 

Illegitimate  sale  of 92 

restricting  the  sale  of 267 

the  sale  of,  limited 45 

N.  A.  R.  D.  and  price  protection.        5 

contract  plan,  new 177 

convention  in  Milwaukee... .   362 
convention      in      Milwaukee, 
group  picture  of  members  361 

dues,  cost  of  collecting 353 

list  of  officers  of  the 367 

membership  falling  off  in. . .    353 
snapshots  taken  at  the  Mil- 
waukee convention 406 

Nashville  the  next  meeting  place 

of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  convention...    373 
National     advertising     and     the 

druggist    448 

the  unused  force  of  475 
Association    of    Boards,    ac- 
tivity of  the 358 

of     Manufacturers     of 
Medicinal  Products.      89 
cash  register  cash  and  credit 

statement  book 102 

Drug  and  Chemical  Co.  in 
controversy  with  the  Can- 
adian Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation       398 

Formulary,  a  move  to  delay 

publication  of  the...    445 

formulas  for 39 

legislation    380 

legislative  conference 311 

Pharmaceutical     Society     of 

New  York   400 

Nattans,   S.  A.,   general  manager 

of  Associated  Drug  Stores....    487 
Navy,    commissions    In    the,    se- 
cured at  last 432 

Nebulizer,       glaseptic,       writing 

show  cards  with  a 331 

Needham,  Prof.  R.  H.,  home  of. .    231 

Neer,  Ed.  J.,  pharmacy  of 274 

Nelson,  C.  B.,  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  Pharma- 
ceutical Association   52 

portrait  and  mention  of 52 

Nelson,  E.  H.,  portrait  of 100 

Net  profit,  proper  percentage  of.    377 
should   not  fall   below   10 

per  cent 429 

Neuendorf  &  Schmick,  store  of.  .      o4 

Newell  Brothers,  store  of 61 

New    Jersey,    graduation    prere- 
quisite in  ....    298 
prerequisite  law   180 

Newman  Drug  Co.,  The 319 

New  York  branch  of  the  A.   Ph. 

A.  meets 268 

druggists  getting  together..        2 
State  and  Massachusetts,  re- 
ciprocal    registration     be- 
tween        400 

State,   the   question   of  store 

ownership  in    397 

telephone  controversy 128 

settled 180 

situation    137 
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lUew  Zealand  store  arrangement,  a  387 
■"     F.    discussed     by    Henry    P. 

Hynson    182 

formulas  objected  to 82 

Revision    Committee,    group 

picture  of  the 370 

Ilcholson,  John  Whitall,  Jr.  : 
"The  Manufacture  of  Prescrip- 
tion Bottles" 279 

Ilckel-plated  g-oods,  to  clean...    440 

plating  brass  lamps 218 

for  brass  auto  parts 439 

ntardy,  F".  W.,  on  the  retailer's 
manufacture  of  galenicals. .. .    4S9 

ntric  acid  burns 122 

ntrous     ether     and     potassium 

citrate  Incompatible 176 

lixon,    Charles    F.,    Leominster, 

Mass.,   home  of 496 

on  pharmaceutical  legislation  362 
loel,  Harry  S. :  "Paste  for  Stick- 
ing Labels  on  Tin" 294 

Noll,  M.,  Atchison,  Kansas,  home 

,  of  .•••• 231 

Nominations  for  A.  Ph.  A.  offices  373 
Nominees     for     the     A.     Ph.     A. 

presidency   405 

Normal  horse  serum 462 

North  Dakota,  graduation  prere- 
quisite law  In 442 

Noyes,  C.  P.,  portrait  of 101 

Nurses,  gaining  the  support  of. .      20 
Nux  vomica,  weak  tincture  of.  .    181 
N.  W.  D.  A.,  address  of  James  H. 
Beal   before   the 509 
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Officers  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  list  of  367 

of  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D 367 

Ogden,  Charles,  picture  of 13 

Oglesby  Drug  Company,  mention 

of 171 

Ohio  delegation  at  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  meeting,  group  picture  of. .   363 

Oil,  banana 349 

cottonseed,  versus  lard '.   349 

emptying  from  the  barrel  into 

the  tank 473 

for  sewing  machines...!.'!,'!   350 

sweet,  defined   I37 

Oils,  dispensing  in  capsules.!!!!   294 

for  clockmakers 438 

synthetic,  the  manufacture  of  337 

Oilcloth,  paint  for 220 

Ointment  jar  cover ! !    294 

of  resorcin  compound !!      88 

Opening,   a  modern  store 60 

annual,  soda 170 

day,  a  souvenir !!!!!!   508 

of  a  drug  store,   conducting 

r,   .       ^n • 67 

Opium  cures,  fraudulent 136 

pill,  strength  of  discussed..    181 

Optical  goods  as  a  side  line 291 

supplies,  druggist's  stock  of  292 

Orange  drink,  an 308 

Order  slip,  a  special 339 

Orders,  illiterate.36, 82,127, 168, 169 
212.  256,  257,  342,  388,  389,  432,  479,  520 

Out-door  signs 201 

Overdose,  detecting  an '      '    124 

Owen  bill   49      92 

Owl  Drug  Company,  mention  of 

window  display  in I73 

Ownership  of  stores  by  laymen!    397 
oxalic  acid  dispensed  for  boric.    120 


Packages,  neatness  in  wrapping  469 
Packard,  C.  H.,  elected  third  vice- 
president  A.   Ph.  A 47 

Pads  for  trusses I94 

hectograph !!!!!!    484 

Pain  expellers 350 

Paint  for  oilcloth 220 

for  warts 218 

Painting  tins 175 

Palatable  castor  oil 35I 

Palliser,  Charles:    "A  Wharf 'La- 
borer  Swallows   Arsenic" 121 

Panic  talk  IS  childish 485 

i'aper  holder,  a  convenient '    164 

writing,  advertising   155 

Parcels  post  at  last. .....!!!! !   399 

making  capital  of!!!   477 
rates    compared   with 

v>r,„^         .         express  rates 488 

Pardee,  Arthur  A.,  dead 5 

hnl^\^^^°l^^  W.,   Perth  Am- 

T>„  .  ^'  ^-  J-  home  of 231 
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branch  ^?"^^«^sary  of  London 

Parker,  W.  S..  Lisbon, 'N.'D.,'i:iom4 
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496 


Paste,  face  powder  In  the  form  of  352 
for  sticking  labels  on  tin...  294 
for  wall  paper,  cold  water..    264 

Patel,  K.  B.,  store  of 235 

Patent  medicines  in  England. . . !  398 
statistics  on  the  sale  of  4 
used  more  extensively 

than  ever  444 

Patents,  restricting  their  prices.    134 
Patterson,    C.    H.,    portrait    and 

mention  of   n 

receives  Masonic  honors..!!      11 
Patton,  John  F.,  pharmacy  of.  . .    435 
Payne,  Dr.  George  F.:    "Commis- 
sions in  the  Navy  Secured 

at  Last" 432 

portrait  and  mention  of. . . ! !    432 
Pearce,    J.    T.,   Ballinger,    Texas, 

home  of 495 

Pease,  A.  V.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of 373 

portrait  of 191 

Pember,  H.  H.,  store  of '.    274 

Pennsylvania  anti-narcotic  bill.    311 
druggists    at    variance    over 

legislative  matters  310 

Penny  cards,  handling 425 

Pens,  advertising 202 

Pepsin,     essence     of,     and     tlie 

variation  clause   222 

Percentage  of  expense  and'proflt  376 
in  drug  stores.    425 

problem,  a ,   2I8 

solution  of  ammonia,  making     87 
Percolator,    regulating    the   flow 

of  (illustrated)   

Perfume     bottles    as    acid    con- 
tainers    

Perfumery,    window    display  "  of 

(Illustrated)    430 

Perfumes,  advertising   ! ! ! !     17 

Permanganate  pills,  a  method  of 

dispensing 524 

Peroxide,  advertising 117 

Perrone  &  Glando,  store  of.,!!'   318 
Persian  Insect  Powder,  advertis- 
ing    17 

Perry,   R.   j.,   portrait  and   men- 
tion of   192 

Perry,  R.  J. :     "The  Sale  and  Fit- 
ting of  Trusses" 192 

Personal  service  to  customers.!     16 
Peterson,  Alex.  F.,  his  method  of 

marking  prices  on  rubber  goods     33 
Peterson,  Alex.  F.:  "My  Personal 
Experience       with       Show 

Cards"    i62 

"Writing  Show-cards  with  a 

'Glaseptic  Nebulizer' " 473 

"Writing  Show-cards  with  a 

Nebulizer"    331 

Petrolatum,      filling     jars     with 

(illustrated)    209 

Pfeiffer,  G.  A.,  portrait  of ! !   100 

Pfender,  G.  W.:    "Hair  Tonic". . .   238 
Pharmaceutical  conventions  crit- 
icized      138 

Faculties,    conference  'of  '  in 

Denver 371 

Pharmacy,  the  future  of! !!!!!"    504 

Ph.B.  degree  in  pharmacy 3 

Phenolphthalein,    a   g  a  I  e  n  i  cal 

preparation  of 131 

Philadelphia     Weather     Bureau 

taxes  soda  fountains 225 

Philippine  drug  store,  picture  of  235 
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side  line 327 

Phosphorus  rat  paste! ! ! ! ! 394 

Photographic  supplies,    bulldi'n'g 

business  on 161 

Phylacogens  .'.'.' .'.'22 6,  463 

Physician,  cultivating  the 469 

Pill  opium,  strength  of  discussed  181 

Puis,  dispensing  difficult 524 

Pipe,  a  history  of  the  calabash.      79 
Pladson,     I.     s.:        "Prize     Hair 

Tonic"   237 

Plating,    nickel,    for  "brass*  aiito 

parts 439 

Plaut,  Albert,  elected  president 
of  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association   . . .    442 

portrait  and  mention  of 442 

Pluto    water    appearing    in    the 

window 125 

Pneumonia  Phylacogen" !!!!!!! !   226 

Polish  for  brass 439 

for  marble !!!!!!!    440 

for  russet  shoes ! ! ! !   220 

Polishes  for  shoes 263,  395,  438 

for  silverware 438 

Polishing  brass 351 

celluloid    220 

cloths    262 
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Politics,  druggists  In 184,  185 

407,  441,  452.  479,  493,  497 

MacDonald,  Fred.  T.,  in  63 

Porterfleld    W.  P.,  portrait  of!!!   452 

Post  card  display 114 

sales,  record  of. ...!!!"    424 

cards,  advertising !!   202 

as  a  side  line 424 

the  purchase  of !!   424 

Posters,   bill-board   347 

Potassium    citrate    and    nitrous 

ether  Incompatible 176 

nitrate,  how  to  make  satur- 
ated solution  of 44 

Poultry  powders ' ' '   130 

remedies  as  a  side  line!!!!!   286 

Powder  papers,   holding 164 

Powders,  an  easy  method  of  dis- 
pensing          473 

a  quick  method  of  dlspens- 
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Powell,  William  C,  portrait  of. .   233 

Pratt,  A.  E. :     "Post-cards" 424 

Premium  plan,  advertising  a 245 

fruits  of 244 

of     exploiting     store 

specialties 417 

plans    242 
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In  New  Jersey igo 
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laws 382 

In  4  States ! ! ' !   442 

requirement    by    the    Wash- 
ington Board 91 

requirements  In  New  Jersey  298 
referendum  vote  on  the  402 

under  discussion 370 

wins  in  Illinois 266 

Prescription  advertisement 216 

an  amusing 257 

check  used  by  R.  A.  McDon- 
ald, Green  Bay,  Wis 23 

department,  booming  the 416 

label,  a 302 

open  to  criticism,  a 264 

prices,  schedule  of 346 

pricing  a 126,  211,  389 

record    33 

work,  rules  to  be  followed  iii  197 

Prescriptions,    advertising    128 

exhibited  in  the  window 416 

filing    '. ..      76 

symposium  on  dispensing. . .    148 

Preserving  cider   434 

rubber  against  cracking! !! !  87 
Presidential  election,  national...  441 
Prest-O-Lite  gas  lamp,  druggist 

agent  for  .    253 

Preventing  shortages 335 

Price  cards,  making 126 

marks,  coins  used  as 473 

of  patents,  restricting 134 

protection 177 

and  the  N.  A.  R.  D. . ! ! ! !        5 

progress  of 362 

the  status  of 270 

regulation,  Mr.  Watters  on.    398 
Price,  W.  E.:     "Show-Card  Writ- 
ing"       74 

Prices,  advancing 3 

prescription,  schedule  of 346 

Pricing  a  prescription 211,  389 

goods,  rules  for 427 

Prison  pharmacy 321 

Prize  announcement 415 

contest,  conducting  a 415 

offers   7,  51,     95 

Profits  and  earnings 

9,  165,  295,  316,  386,  491,  449 

how  to  figure 426 

net  and  gross 377 

of  Frank  Farrlngton 287 

surprising  variations  In 376 

the  bearing  of  inventory  on 

the    426 

Propaganda  movement  discussed 

by  Henry  P.  Hynson 182 

work 363 

Proper  estimations  are  based  on 

the  selling  price 426 

Prophylaxis  in  medicine 505 

spreading  knowledge  of 313 

Proprietary    medicine    Industry, 

extent  of 443 

preparation,  marketing  a. . .    395 

Prosecuted  by  State  board 156 

Prosperity  and  good  crops 485 

Protesting  against  the  food  and 

drugs  act  5 

Public  Drug  Co.  in  Minneapolis.    225 
health.  Federal  need  of  bu- 
reau of 49 

Pure  drug  laws 4 

food  and  drug  reform 49 
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Quassia  chips  or  poker  cliips.  ...  389 
Questions,   catch,   in   State  phar- 
macy examinations 490 

Quimby,  George  A.,  his  souvenir 

opening  day 508 

Quinine  mixtures,  licorice  prep- 
arations for 262 

pills,  advertising ;  59 

precipitated 176 

by  salicylates  220 

R 

Racks  for  post-cards 425 

Raiding  cocaine  plants 422 

Ramsperger,  Gustav,  death  of.  .  .    225 
Rating    in    Dun    and    Bradstreet, 

importance  of   227 

Rat  paste,  phosphorus 394 

poison 526 

Raubenheimer,  Ph.  G.,  Otto: 
"Carefulness  in' Prescrip- 
tion Work" 197 

"Corks"    514 

portrait  and  mention  of 198 

portrait  of 515 

Raymo,     Owen,     Wayne,     Mich., 

home  of 142 

Razors,  displaying  in  the  window    208 

in  the  window 384 

Read,  H.  E. :     "How  I  Obtained  a 

Mailing  List" 415 

portrait  and  mention  of 415 

Reciprocal   exchange    of    certifi- 
cates    358,  370 

Reciprocity    between    boards    of 

pharmacy 86 

Record  of  prescriptions 33 

Recording  sales,  a  graphic  meth- 
od of  338 

the     sale     of     habit-forming 

drugs 380 

Records  as  a  side  line 327 

of  purchase,  marked  on  goods     75 

Red  castor  oil 528 

Reese,     J.     C. :       "A    Device     for 

Handling  Barrels" 123 

"Optical  Goods"   291 

portrait  of 291 

Referendum  in  California 486 

votes  on  the  graduation  pre- 
requisite        402 

Refraction,   books   on 291 

Registered   pharmacists  and  the 

ownership   of  stores 397 

Registration  fees   370 

reciprocal,  between  New 
York  State  and  Massa- 
chusetts      400 

examination   require- 

ments  for 370 

requirements    383 

Reid,  Archie  M.,  portrait  of 407 

Reid,     Hugh     M. :       "A     Fireless 

Cooker  for  the  Pharmacy".  .  .  .    339 
Reid,    James    A.:      "A    'Souvenir 
Opening'    as    a    Trade-Winner 

(illustrated)    508 

Reimann,  George,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

home  of 230 

Reitzke,  H.,  elected  president  of 

the  St.  Paul  Drug  Club 11 

Remington,  A.  L. :     "A  Safe  Way 

to  Distribute  Samples" 76 

Remington,    Elsie    Bailey,    mar- 
riage of 494 

Remington,  Joseph  P.,  a  dinner 
given     him     on     his     65th 

birthday    185 

portrait  and  mention  of 185 

Remirez,  Dr.  Francisco,  picture  of  369 

Remittance  blank,  a 302 

Removing  ink  stains  from  cloth- 
ing          43 

iron  stains 484 

silver  nitrate  stains 349 

walnut  stains  from  the  hands  211 
Requirements,  educational,  rais- 
ing the 90 

Reser,  W.  C,  portrait  of 497 

Resilvering  mirrors 308 

Resorcin  compound,  ointment  of.      88 
paste,  stronger,  Lassar's.  ...      84 

Restlessness,  the  spirit  of 95 

Restoring  yellow  wood  alcohol.    339 

Returned  goods  evil 157 

Rexall  agency 285 

remedies 287 

Reynolds,   E.  C. :     "Trusses  as  a 

Side  Line" 506 

Richardson  and  other  bills.. 221,  222 

bill 45 

a  monstrosity 178 

discussed 89 


Richardson,    Frank,    Cambridge, 

N.  Y.,  home  of 230 

portrait  and  mention  of 229 

Rickert,  W.  M.:     "Hair  Tonic"..    239 
Ridgway,  F.  H.,  his  artistic  soda 

menu    480 

Riechel,  Henry,  appeals  to  Mich- 
igan State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation       400 

Riesen,  D.  V.:  "To  Wash  Show- 
cases"          77 

Riker  Company  and  the  United 

Drug  Co 47 

Riker-Hegeman  Co.  incorporated 

for  fifteen  millions 46 

Roach  powders   264 

Robertson,  A.  B.,  portrait  of....    407 
Robinson,    William    J.,    on   phar- 
maceutical conventions 138 

Rogers,  Alexander  P.:  "Gathering 

Crude  Rubber"    (illustrated)..    409 
Rogoff,    Julius    M.,    on    venereal 

diseases    356 

Root-beer  extract,  formulas  of..    349 
Rosengarten,      Dr.      George      D., 

stricken  with  typhoid  fever.  . .    488 
Roses,   annual  tournament  of  in 

Pasadena,  Cal 99 

Rouge,  liquid  face 528 

Rouse,  E.  H. :     "Automobile  Sup- 
plies as  a  Side  Line" 253 

portrait  and  mention  of 253 

Rubber,  crude,  source  of 247 

gathering  crude 409 

shipping  and  marketing  248 

goods,  advertising 58 

guaranteed 22 

marking  prices  on 33 

w^indow  displays  of 249 

manufacture  of 248 

preserving  against  cracking     87 

price  increasing    248 

source  of 409 

tree   (illustrated)    247,   412 

Ruete,  T.  W.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of   228 

Rules  for  drug  clerks 513 

for  pricing  goods 427 

Rupert,  J.  F. :    "Marking  Records 

of  Purchase  on  Goods".  ...      75 
"Relieving  the  Crowded  Cel- 
lar"        419 

"Removing  Lye  Stains  from 

the  Nails"   341 

"Water-proofing  Labels  with 

Collodion" 338 

Rupture,  different  kinds  of 506 

Rusby,  Dr.  H.  H.,  and  the  broken 

senna  case 369 

on   the  legal   aspects  of  the 

Pharmacopoeia    369 

portrait  and  mention  of 372 

to    establish    a    pharmacog- 

nostlcal  laboratory 224 

Rusby-Wiley  episode,  echoes  of.        1 
Russet  shoes,  paste  dressing  for  220 

Russian  reader  heard  from 168 

Ryan,  Frank  G.,  given  an  honor- 
ary degree 228 

portrait  and  mention  of....    229 

portrait  of    100 

Ryan,  J.  D.,  portrait  of 144 

s 

Saccharin  ruling 224 

Sale,  a  February 171 

announcement  of 171 

annual  talcum 203 

Sale,  L.  D.,  portrait  of 232 

Sales,    a    graphic   method    of   re- 
cording       338 

of  habit-forming  drugs,  rec- 
ord of 380 

price,  fixing  the 427 

special 16 

Salvarsan,     detecting     defective 

packages  of 124 

substitution  for 356 

Sambucus  ebulus    352 

Samples,  a  safe  way  to  distribute     76 

Sanatogen  litigation 134 

Sander,  Dr.  Enno,  death  of 92 

Sarsaparilla,  Hood's,  reduced....    362 
Sass,    S.    K. :      "Improvements    in 

Official  Formulas" 413 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium 

nitrate,  a  method  of  making.  .      44 
Sayre,     Prof.     L.     E.,     Lawrence, 

Kansas,  home  of 12 

member    of    the    A.     Ph.    A. 

Council    47 

Schafer,  Dr.  A.  F.,  of  Bakersfleld, 

California,  mention  of 226 

Schleffelin,   Dr.   William  J.,   por- 
trait of 232 


Schlotterbeck,  Dr.  J.   O.,   goes  to 

Rochester 228 

on  questions  of  degrees 3 

portrait  and  mention  of 228 

Schlup,  Samuel,  Ph.G. :     "A  News 
Bulletin  Board  in  Front  of 

the  Store"   119 

portrait  and  mention  of 119 

Scholarship    fund    of    Tennessee 

Pharmaceutical  Association  .  .    269 
Scholtz,    E.   L.,   addresses    the   A. 
Ph.  A.  on  commercial  pharmacy  372 

School  books,  advertising 17 

children,  interesting  the....    118 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  group  pic- 
ture of  the  junior  class.  .  .      42 

trade,  cultivating 59 

Schott,  J.  J.,  store  of 305 

Schrodt,  Jacob,  mention  of 310 

portrait  of 191 

Schrodt,  Jacob,  Ph.G.:    "Sale  and 

Fitting  of  Trusses" 195 

Schurr,    David    M.,    of   Brooklyn, 

commits  suicide 401 

Schwartz,    Henry    K. :       "Filling 

Jars  of  Petrolatum" 209 

Scott,  J.  A.:    "To  Restore  Yellow 

Wood  Alcohol" 339 

Scruggs,  R.  H.,  store  of 453 

Sealing  preparation  for  bottles.  .    439 
Sears,  Charles  B.,  on  commercial 

training >  . .    311 

pfOrtrait  of 191 

Seasickness,  a  remedy  for 352 

Seat,  a  movable  for  druggists'  use  255 
Secretaries,  boards  of  pharmacy, 

list  of 528 

Seidlltz  powders  below  weight.  .      50 
Senna  case  discussed  in  the  Den- 
ver convention   369 

controversy  in  New  York.  .  .    265 
Serial  number,  how  obtained.  .  .  .    352 
Serum,  antidiphtheric,  manufac- 
ture of 459 

antlvenlmeux    462 

given  away  by  the  State.  ...      91 

manufacture    459 

the  standardization  of 460 

Sewing  machine  oil 350 

Shampoo,  advertising 163 

denatured  alcohol  in 350 

dry   176 

soap,  liquid 39 

Shane,  Frank,  in  politics 479 

portrait  of 407 

Shannon,  T.  J.,  portrait  of 497 

Shaving-brushes,  dye  for 433 

dyeing 396 

Shaving  supplies  in  the  window.    208 

Sheep  dip 308 

picture  of 113 

Sheldon,   A.   F. :     "A  Talk  About 

Business  Building"   29 

Shelving    in    the    cellar,    how    to 

build   419 

Sherley  bill 221 

passed   355 

Sherman  act,  amendment  of 177 

an  amendment  to.  . .  .      46 

anti-trust  law 364 

Sherman,     Charles     R.,     on     the 

question  of  profit 429 

Shields,  improvised  vaccination.    124 
Shoemaker.  Clayton  F.,  portrait  of  144 

Shoe  polishes 263,  395,  438 

Shortages,  preventing 385 

Shorter  hour  movement  in  Aus- 
tralia      518 

hours   211 

discussed  " 

Shorts,  cards  announcing  a  new 

supply  of  such  goods 43i 

Show  card  specimens 74,  341 

writing    162,  331 

cards,   a   support   for    (illus- 

trated)    162 

In  the  window 81 

mounting  of 162 

specimens  of 261 

value  of 162 

writing  with  a"Glaseptic 

Nebulizer"   477 

Show-cases,  washing 77 

Shuptrine,  H.  C,  on  pharmaceu- 
tical legislation   363 

portrait  of 186 

Savannah,  Ga.,  home  of 187 

store  of   187 

Side  lines,  best  paying 109 

objected  to  by  physicians.      49 

some  unusual 200,  447 

the  growing  demand  for..    446 

Signs,  how  made 162 

soda,  in  the  window 434 

out-door   201 
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Sig-ns,  whiting  for 339 

Silver  nitrate  stains,  removing..    349 

Silverware  as  a  side  line 467 

as  premiums 245 

polishes  for   438 

Smith.    Arthur    Irwin,    his    book 

sales    33 

Smith,  Frank  W. :     "Hair  Tonic"  239 

Smith,  Jacob  W.,  in  politics 441 

Snow,  Prof.  Clyde  M.,  picture  of.    369 

Snowed  in 170 

Soap,  liquid  shampoo 39 

Soda,  advertising 215 

beverage,   soliciting  a  name 

for 260 

beverages,  window  display  of  332 

formulas 213,  215,  258 

prize   343 

fountain,    how   to   operate   a 

small    299 

the  function  of  the 214 

fountains  taxed  by  Philadel- 
phia Weather  Bureau 225 

menu    260 

of  James  S.  Gleghorn 301 

serving  cold 116 

trim  in  the  window 246 

water  window  displays 391 

Soldering  tubing  in  fountains.  .  .    264 

Soliciting  mall  orders 347 

prescriptions 38 

Some    people    who    come    to    my 

store   474 

Sour  milk  at  high  altitudes 43 

Southern  delegation  at  the  N.  A. 

R.  D.  meeting,  picture  of 364 

Souvenir  opening  day  as  a  trade- 
winner  508 

Special  agencies 285 

lines 285 

offers,  some  fraudulent 472 

sales   16 

Specials  for  the  soda  fountain..    259 
Specialties  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow     41T 

pharmaceutical,  exploiting. .    418 
Speculation  in  real  estate,  risky.        2 

Speechley,  E.,  store  of 235 

Spire,  Wm.  Burton:   "Implements 

for  Loosening  Glass  Stoppers"  385 
Simmons-Horn  Drug  Co.,  store  of  318 
Sines,    George:      "An    Ingenious 

Cork  Remover" 209 

Sisson,    Ray    S. :      "Selling    Corn 

Pads"  209 

Skin  affections,  remedies  for....    438 

games  I  have  met 470 

Slip  for  ordering  "shorts" 339 

Smallidge,  Frank  E.,  against  cut- 
rate  methods 521 

store  of    521 

Smallpox  vaccine,  the  manufac- 
ture of 462 

Spirit  of  camphor,  addingwater  to     50 

Sponges,  advertising 17 

Sprague,  O.  N. :     "A  Good  Clean- 
ing Cloth" 77 

Spray  for  catarrh 220 

menthol   84 

compound    84 

Spurious  synthetics 519 

sale  of 401 

Stains  due  to  scorching  removed     43 
from  tobacco,  removing  from 

the  fingers 132 

lye,  removing  from  the  nails  341 

of  iron,  removing 484 

of  silver  nitrate,  removing.  .    349 

Stamp,  date,  keeping  handy 164 

Standard    for    entrance    require- 
ments       371 

for  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  prod- 
ucts      354 

Standardization   of   fluidextracts 

by  the  manufacturer 489 

Standardizing  fluidextracts,  cost 

of 489 

serum   460 

Stanislaus,  Dr.  L  V.  Stanley,  por- 
trait and  mention  of 273 

Staple,  George  W.,  on  work 34 

Statft  board  requirements 136 

boards  getting  together 358 

pharmacy  laws,  suggestions 

for 383 

pure  drug  laws 381 

Statements,  monthly,  mailing  of 

102,  103,  106,  107,  109 

Stationery,  advertising 58 

a  good  side  line 388 

increasing  the  sale  of 203 

Stauffen,  E.,  portrait  of 100 

Stearns,  F.  K.,  portrait  of 100 

Steele,   E.   H.:     "Regulating   the 
Flow  of  a  Percolator" 431 


Stelner,   E.   E. :     "Regarding  the 

Sale  of  Liquor" 519 

Stevens,  Grant  W.,  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  N.  A.  R.  D 367 

portrait  and  mention  of 367 

Stewart,  Alexander,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, home  of 334 

portrait  and  sketch  of 333 

store  of  334 

Still,  Jewell  A.,  arranges  a  pretty 

Easter  window  (Illustrated) .  .      37 
St.  James,  J.  C.  Arthur:  "A  Quick 
Method   of   Making   Elixir 

of  Terpln  Hydrate" 123 

"Making  Capital  of  the  Par- 
cels Post"    477 

"Orange     Rickey:      A    Good 

Soda  Drink" 255 

St.  Louis  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.    224 

Stock  dip  and  lice  killer 308 

food,  pushing 286 

remedies,  advertising 287 

Stoddart,  Thomas,  in  politics..  <.    184 

portrait  and  mention  of 184 

Store  decorations  for  Christmas.    454 

specialties,  exploiting 418 

Storer,  Charles  A.,  photographed 
in  his  store 276 

STORES,  PICTURES  OF: 

Abrahamsz,  M.  A.,  Caracas, 
Venezuela    275 

Artz  Drug  Co.,  Red  Oak, 
Iowa   55 

Berry  Drug  Co.,  St.  Mat- 
thews, S.  C 274 

Bliss  Drug  Co.,  Bliss,  Idaho   453 

Bressoud,  F.  &  Cia.,  Lima, 
Peru 275 

Burroughs,  E.  G.,  Ladonia, 
Texas    274 

Carmichael,  J.  H.,  Ashton, 
Iowa 318 

Deems,  W^.  J.,  Laud,  Indiana  453 

Esplnosa,  Manuel,  Panama  318 

Farrell,  Frank  G.,  Munis- 
ing,  Mich 170 

Farrington,  Frank,  Delhi, 
N.  Y 16,  116,  243 

Farrington,  Frank,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  Store  decorated 
for  tournament 154 

Fiallos  y  Cia,  Santa  Rosa 
de  Copan,  Honduras....    275 

Fink,  D.  J.,  Holdredge,  Neb.  274 

Hawley,  Dr.  H.  C,  Clarinda, 
Iowa 318 

Hickman  Drug  Co.,  Hick- 
man. Ky 219 

Holberread,  Walter,  Litch- 
field, 111 453 

India 235 

Jackson,  Charles  H.,  Cellna, 
Texas 55 

Japanese  pharmacies  in 
Tokio 235 

Jones,  J.  W.,  Chatham,  Va.  318 

Judge  &  Dolph,  St.  Louis, 
Mo 96,     97 

Kirkpatrick,  Hnos,  Port 
Limfin,  Costa  Rica 275 

Lipp,  J.  P.,  Bllssfield,  Mich.   319 

McDonald,  R.  A.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis 22 

Mclntyre,  William,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 274 

Mebs  Drug  Co.  of  Colum^ 
bus,  Ohio 319 

Neer,  Ed.  J.,  Portales,  N.  M.  274 

Neuendorf  &  Schmick,  Sag- 
inaw, Mich 54 

Newell  Brothers,  Warren, 
Pa 61 

Newman  Drug  Co.  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky 319 

Patel,  Dr.  K.  B.,  Quetta, 
Baluchistan 235 

Patton,  John  F.,  York,  Pa.    43S 

Pember,  H.  H.,  Rock  Val- 
ley, Iowa 274 

Perrone  &  Glando,  Oak- 
land, Cal 318 

Philippines   235 

Red  Cross  Drug  Store,  Bar- 
tlesville,  Okla 80 

Schott,  J.  J.,  Galveston, 
Texas 305 

Scruggs,  R.  H.,  Laurel,  Miss.  453 

Shuptrine,  Herman  C,  Sa- 
vannah,  Ga 187 

Simmons-Horn  Drug  Co., 
Demopolis,  Ala 318 

Smallidge,  Frank  E.,  De- 
troit, Mich , 521 
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Speechley,  E., Karachi, India  235 
Stewart's      pharmacy      In 

Guelph,  Ontario 334 

Thrash,    G.    E.,    Chunkey, 

Miss 453 

Walker,    J.    A.,    Northcote, 

Victoria 275 

Weber,  George  M.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 408 

Wlllman,    W.   G.,   Browns- 
ville, Texas 284 

Windmueller  &  Elich,  Chi- 
cago, 111 55 

Zrubek,  Louis,  Cistern,  Tex.  453 
Stotlemeyer,    Charles    K.,    lubri- 
cating his  barrel  spigots 33 

St.  Paul  drug  clerks  organize...  11 

Drug  Club 48 

Strode,  S.   E.,  on  the  Ohio  State 

food  and  drug  law 355 

portrait  of 145 

Strong,    Wm.    B.,    elected    vice- 
president  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  494 

portrait  and  mention  of 494 

Strong,  Samuel  E.,  portrait  of.  .  .  144 
Strontium  citrate  precipitated..  220 
Sturmer,  Julius  W.,  new  dean  of 
Medtco-Chl    College    of    Phar- 
macy    312 

Stutts,  J.  W.,  his  unusual  ad 261 

St.  Valentine's  day  adverti.slng. .  154 

Substitution  practice 356 

Sugar  cane,  clarifyingthe  juice  of  130 

Suicide,  an  attempt  at 121 

objection  to  publicity  of.  . .  .  223 

with  strychnine 210 

Sulphates  insoluble  in  alcohol...  350 
Sulphonal  prescription,   price  of 

discussed  ....  432 

pricing  a 478 

Sulphuric  acid  10  percent,  making  43 

Sun  cholera  cure,  formula  of. . . .  130 

mixture 256 

Sunday  closing 66,  126,  211,  475 

an  experiment  in...  78 

discussed  6 

Sweeping  compounds 351 

Sweet  oil  defined 137 

Swift,  E.  G.,  portrait  of 100 

Swindler,  another 212 

Swindling  methods 471 

Symposium  on  trusses 192 

Synthetic  oils,  manufacture  of..  337 

Synthetics,  illegitimate 445 

patented,  and  their  imitations  519 

spurious,  sale  of 401 

Syrup   of  ammonium   hypophos- 

phites : 39 

of  ginger  ale 352 

of  hypophosphltes,  prepara- 
tion of 414 

Syrups,  plain,  for  the  soda  foun- 
tain    390 

T 

Tabacnic,     William     H.:       "Hair 

Tonic"    238 

Tablet,    marble,    in    memory    of 

Prof.  William  M.  Searby 93 

Tablets,  advertising 203 

Tablets  C.   C 349 

Takamlne,  Dr.  Jokichi,  honored.  180 

Talcum,  advertising 202 

Tampa-Cuba  Cigar  Co.,  banquet  of  367 
Tanner,     T.     Bernard,     P.D.,     be- 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


ECHO  OF  Of  sensational  developments 

wiLEY-RUSBY      jn  the  drug  trade  there  have 

INCIDENT.  r    1    ^  T7 

been  none  of  late.  Every- 
body must  have  been  too  busy  buying  Christ- 
mas presents — or  in  collecting  the  money 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  annual 
habit.  The  incidents  and  events  which  have 
kept  us  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  last  few  months 
have  now  become  matters  of  history,  although 
there  was  an  echo  last  month  of  the  Wiley- 
Rusby  episode. 

Dr.  Rusby  finally  got  very  weary  of  having 
his  good  name  impugned,  and  he  brought  suit 
for  libel  against  one  Alvin  H.  Warth.  Warth, 
it  seems,  is  a  chemist  who  lives  at  Stapleton, 
on  Staten  Island,  and  he  is  charged  with 
writing  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wilson  several 
months  ago  reiterating  some  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  Dr.  Rusby  which  were  brought 


out  in  the  congressional  investigation.  The 
letter,  however,  was  not  printed  at  the  time, 
but  only  turned  up  in  the  newspapers  several 
months  later. 

Dr.  Rusby  thought  it  was  a  good  chance  to 
hit  a  head  that  was  plainly  in  sight,  so  he 
went  after  Warth  and  began  a  prosecution 
for  criminal  libel.  Warth  says  he  didn't  write 
the  letter,  and  Secretary  Wilson's  presence  in 
court  may  be  necessary  before  the  fact  is 
proved.  Anyway,  even  if  he  did  write  it,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  he  was  merely  acting 
as  a  stool-pigeon  for  somebody  else.  In 
other  words,  some  people  who  disliked  Wiley 
and  Rusby  were  using  this  means  of  venting 
their  spleen  under  cover. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  Dr.  Rusby  has 
taken  the  matter  rather  too  seriously.  No- 
body who  knows  him  believes  any  of  the  silly 
intimations  and  innuendoes  which  have  been 
uttered  regarding  his  work  for  the  govern- 
ment. If  he  tries  to  run  down  every  fool 
rumor,  he  will  find  himself  spending  money 
and  time  in  an  effort  to  clear  a  reputation 
which  doesn't  need  any  clearing.  People  who 
are  in  the  government  service  will  apparently 
have  to  do  what  politicians  very  early  learn — 
ignore  and  forget  a  whole  lot  of  things! 


CONCENTRATE      The    proposcd    Journal    of 
LOCAL  the  American  Pharmaceutical 

ASSOCIATIONS  I  ^  •    ^-         •  u   v  a. 

Association  is,  we  believe,  to 
make  its  appearance  during  the  present  month, 
but  in  the  meantime  Editor  James  H.  Beal  is 
beginning  to  use  the  constructive  wisdom 
which  caused  him  to  be  elected  to  his  position 
at  the  Boston  meeting  last  August.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  old  "Bulletin  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A."  he  had  an  editorial  pointing  out  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  local  branches  might  be  de- 
veloped in  the  interests  of  the  organization  as 
a  whole. 

Inasmuch,  he  declared,  as  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is 
the  one  all-embracing  body  in  which  every 
branch  of  the  drug  trade  is  represented,  every 
city  of  any  size  should  have  a  local  branch 
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acting  as  a  sort  of  parent  to  other  local  drug 
associations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  local  re- 
tail druggists'  association,  so-called,  might 
well  be  the  commercial  section  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  branch,  and  other  bodies,  if  there  were 
such,  could  similarly  be  brought  under  the 
same  cCgis.  The  meetings  could  be  held  on 
the  same  or  on  alternate  evenings,  but  the 
policy  of  concentration  would  make  for  more 
effective  and  united  work. 

The  get-together  meetings  with  physicians, 
which  have  become  such  regular  features  of 
association  work  during  the  last  few  years, 
could  be  handled  much  more  efficiently  by 
such  an  amalgamation.  And  in  cities  where 
there  was  a  college  of  pharmacy,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  so  arrange  the  meetings  as  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  senior  students. 
This  would  swell  the  size  of  the  meetings, 
increase  their  interest,  and  tend  to  make  asso- 
ciation workers  of  the  young  men  who  are  to 
be  the  pharmacists  of  to-morrow.  An  impor- 
tant factor  in  successful  branch  work,  too,  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  newspapers  by 
sending  them  announcements  of  reports  of  the 
meetings — and  in  a  number  of  ways,  readily 
apparent  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  such  a  policy 
of  concentration  as  Professor  Beal  outlines 
commends  itself  most  heartily.  It  is  worth 
thinking  about  seriously. 

*     *     * 

THE  NEW  The  extent  to  which  power 

••  CONFERENCE  "    is  frittered  away  by  the  divi- 

IN  NEW  YORK.  -      .  •   /    •    ^      . 

sion  of  pharmacists  mto  too 
many  associations  is  well  illustrated  in  Greater 
New  York.  There  are  probably  eight  or  ten 
organizations  in  that  city.  They  vary  in  the 
number  of  members  from  Y5  to  perhaps  more 
than  500.  Quite  frequently  they  are  at  log- 
gerheads with  one  another,  and  always  they 
fail  to  work  with  skill  and  effectiveness  when 
something  important  needs  to  be  done — like 
heading  off  inimical  legislation  or  modifying 
the  decisions  or  regulations  issued  by  the  city 
board  of  health. 

This  truth  has  been  realized  for  years,  and 
now  we  find  that  some  sort  of  a  Conference 
has  been  or  will  be  organized.  This  is  to  be 
a  delegate  body,  consisting  of  three  members 
from  each  of  the  local  associations.  A  con- 
stitution is  being  voted  upon  and  approved  by 
the  various  bodies.  The  proposed  Conference 
can  act  promptly  in  time  of  emergency — that 
is,  if  the  delegate  associations  won't  be  vested 


with  too  much  power  as  autonomous  and  in- 
dependent states.  Our  friends,  the  druggists 
of  Greater  New  York,  have  never  shown  any 
great  capacity  to  get  together  and  to  stay  to- 
gether, but  we  trust  that  the  new  movement 
promises  something  definite  in  this  direction. 

Work  for  the  Conference  to  do  is  immedi- 
ately at  hand.  The  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey Telephone  Company  announced  some  time 
ago  that  it  had  reduced  druggists'  commis- 
sions on  outgoing  calls  from  20  to  10  per  cent. 
A  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  at  once 
called  and  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  company 
for  a  30  per  cent  commission.  In  other  cities 
commissions  of  30  and  even  40  per  cent  are 
paid,  and  it  is  in  situations  of  this  kind  that 
a  united  drug  trade  can  get  what  it  wants. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  C.  O. 
Bigelow  showed  that  it  cost  the  average  drug- 
gist about  25  per  cent  to  do  business,  whereas 
he  would  be  getting  10  per  cent  under  the  new 
commission  offered  by  the  telephone  company! 
We  hope  the  druggists  of  New  York  will 
fight  and  fight  hard. 


RISKY 
SPECULATION. 


From  a  recent  copy  of  the 
"Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men" 
we  find  that  the  merchants  of  Canada  have 
been  calling  the  attention  of  retailers  in  the 
western  provinces  to  the  "unfairness  of  specu- 
lating in  real  estate  with  money  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  those  who  have  supplied  them 
with  goods,  this  speculation  being  made  pos- 
sible through  the  holding  up  of  payments 
overdue."  The  retailers  are  being  urged  to 
dispose  of  such  real  estate  as  does  not  legiti- 
mately belong  to  their  business,  where,  that  is, 
the  speculation  in  it  means  that  their  interests 
are  spread  out  too  thinly  to  be  available  in 
case  of  unforeseen  conditions  •  which  might 
tend  to  contract  credit. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  experienced  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  in  our  own  country, 
notably  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California. 
In  rapidly  developing  regions  there  is  always 
a  temptation  on  the  part  of  business  men  to 
spread  out  their  capital  beyond  the  point  where 
they  can  give  it  personal  attention,  and  this  is 
often  done  at  the  expense  of  their  creditors. 
If  a  druggist,  for  instance,  has  the  means  with 
which  to  make  wise  investments,  he  is  of 
course  justified  in  making  them.      He  may  be 
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even  justified  in  going  a  step  further  and  bor- 
rowing the  money  for  the  purpose,  providing 
he  has  ample  security.  But  to  indulge  in 
purely  speculative  enterprises,  and  to  thin  out 
his  money  so  far  that  he  puts  himself  in  great 
danger  in  case  of  reverses,  is  certainly  not 
excusable  except  "he  has  ready  money  enough 
to  pay  the  bills  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
jobbers  when  they  fall  due.  Otherwise  he  is 
practically  using  the  money  which  belongs  to 
the  latter  for  himself,  and  he  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  credit  rating  entirely. 

The  credit  men's  organizations  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  taking  up  this  question  and 
sounding  a  note  of  warning.  They  have  to 
look  after  their  own  interests,  and  on  purely 
selfish  grounds  alone  it  pays  the  average  mer- 
chant to  heed  what  they  tell  him.  A  business 
man  without  credit  is  a  man  who  is  greatly 
crippled. 


"Ph.B."  DEGREE 
IN    PHARMACY. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties,  held  in  Bos- 
ton during  August,  the  assertion  was  made  in 
the  address  of  President  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck 
that  the  use  of  the  degrees  Ph.D.  and  Ph.B. 
in  pharmacy  were  fraudulent  and  should  not 
longer  be  tolerated.  This  point  of  view  was 
unanimously  approved  after  some  discussion. 
It  was  repeatedly  declared  that  both  degrees 
have  a  well-established  meaning  in  educational 
circles,  and  that  to  use  them  for  relatively 
short  courses  in  pharmacy  was  entirely  with- 
out excuse.  It  ought  to  be  explained,  how- 
ever, that  approval  was  given  to  the  use  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy,  provided 
the  title  of  "P.D."  or  "Phar.D."  is  employed, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  with  the 
well  known  "Ph.D.,"  which  of  course  means 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  discussion  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Middle 
Western  States.  The  writer  is  a  man  who 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1893.  He  was  given 
it,  of  course,  after  the  completion  of  four 
years  of  academic  training,  and  it  stood  for 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  He  tells  us,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  section  a  number  of  pharma- 
cists have  received  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Pharmacy  instead  of  Ph.C.  or  Ph.G.,  and  that 
the  abbreviation  used  is  identical  with  that 
belonging  to  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  namely, 


Ph.B.  So  general  is  this  custom  that  he  has 
often  been  asked,  by  people  who  observe  his  use 
of  Ph.B.  after  his  name,  what  particular 
college  of  pharmacy  he  graduated  from! 

This  is  just  the  point  brought  out  in  Dr. 
Schlotterbeck's  address.  "Ph.B."  stands  for 
something  definite  to  those  who  know  about 
university  education.  It  means  four  years  of 
strict  university  work,  and  it  can  only  be  used 
in  technical  institutions  like  pharmacy  schools 
fraudulently.  "Phar.B."  is  a  different  thing 
— "Phar."  is  plainly  a  contraction  of  phar- 
macy. But  Ph.B.  should  mean  nothing  but 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  To  try  to  make  it 
mean  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  is  to  indulge  in 
ambiguity  and  fraud. 

*     *     * 

A    paper    was    read    before 

ADVANCE  f  it,      c   4.        u 

YOUR  PRICES  I  °"^  o*  ^"^  btate  pharmaceu- 
tical associations  last  sum- 
mer (we  do  not  recall  which  particular  one  it 
was)  in  which  the  thesis  was  proved  that  the 
druggist's  profits  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  Quite  a  collection  of 
statistics  was  given  to  point  the  moral.  Now 
we  find  that  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
tail Druggists'  Association  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  even  selling  certain 
drugs  at  the  same  old  figure  despite  their  quite 
appreciable  increase  in  cost.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Sandkoetter  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
drugs  had  well-nigh  doubled  or  trebled  in 
cost  within  a  few  months,  and  yet  they  were 
still  being  retailed  by  most  druggists  at  a  price 
based  on  the  former  cost.  So  important  does 
this  point  seem  to  be  that  it  was  decided  to 
print  a  series  of  articles  in  C.  R.  D.  A.  News. 
From  the  first  article  in  this  series  we  find 
that : 

Oil  of  Cloves  has  risen  from  90c  to  $1.40;  Oil  of 
Cubebs,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  Oil  of  Spearmint,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  Menthol,  $3.00 
to  $7.25 ;  Golden  Seal  Root  or  Powder,  $2.50  to  $6.50 ; 
Fluid  Extract  of  Golden  Seal.  $8.00  list  to  $16.00  list; 
Fluid  Extract  of  Ergot,  $3.00  to  $6.00;  Codeine  Phos- 
phate, $3.75  to  $6.40  per  ounce ;  Powdered  Opium,  $7.25 
to  $10.25  per  pound;  Larkspur  Seed,  45c  to  $2.00; 
Fluid  Extract  of  Larkspur,  $3.00  list  to  $6.00  list; 
Buchu  Leaves,  90c  to  $1.60  per  pound. 

The  wise  druggist,  of  course,  should  care- 
fully watch  fluctuations  of  this  kind  and 
should  change  his  selling  prices  accordingly. 
Otherwise  he  will  be  losing  a  lot  of  money 
and  wondering  where  it  goes. 
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Several  times  in  this  journal 

Vo  defense!'^     we  ^^^ve  ^^^^  it  Pl^i'^  th^t  ^ 
physician     who     prescribed 

liquor  illegitimately  could  not  hope  to  escape 
punishment,  and  that  a  druggist  who  dispensed 
such  a  prescription  would  find  that  the  law  did 
not  protect  him.  This  point  was  very  clearly 
and  interestingly  brought  out  in  a  Pennsylvania 
case.  A  druggist  and  a  physician  were  jointly 
indicted  for  conspiracy.  They  set  up  in  de- 
fense that  a  physician  had  a  perfect  right  to 
prescribe  whatever  he  chose  for  his  patient, 
and  that  a  druggist,  acting  under  the  Penn- 
sylvania liquor  act,  had  a  right  even  in  dry 
territory  to  furnish  liquor  on  a  physician's 
prescription.  The  judge  held,  however,  that 
both  men  had  two  personalities.  The  physician, 
for  instance,  was  a  doctor  on  the  one  h^nd, 
and  he  was  a  mere  man  on  the  other.  He 
might  do  certain  things  as  a  doctor,  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  profession  properly,  which 
he  might  not  do  as  a  man.  The  point  in  this 
case  was :  was  he  acting  as  a  physician  or  as  a 
mere  citizen? 

The  judge  went  on  to  express  himself  as 
follows : 

The  act  of  assembly  [under  which  the  case  was 
brought]  means  that  a  prescription  honestly  -given  by 
a  regularly  registered  physician  shall  be  a  perfect  pro- 
tection to  a  druggist.  "You  give  me  a  quarter  and  I 
will  write  (in  the  form  of  a  prescription)  an  order  for 
you  to  get  a  pint  of  whisky."  Is  that  a  prescription 
given  by  a  regularly  registered  physician  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  assembly,  or  is  it  simply  an 
order  given  by  the  man,  not  the  physician,  on  a  certain 
drug  store  to  furnish  the  bearer  liquor?  You  can  see 
the  distinction.  The  act  of  assembly  had  a  purpose, 
and  it  evidently  was  to  allow  druggists  to  sell  liquor 
as  a  medicine  only. 

If  the  physician  writes  a  note  to  the  druggist: 
"Give  this  man  a  quart  of  liquor,"  and  the  druggist 
takes  that  order,  or  so-called  prescription,  and  sells 
the  liquor,  knowing  that  it  is  a  fake  prescription,  then 
they  are  both  guilty.  If  a  druggist  knows  he  gets  an 
order  from  another  man  advising  him  to  do  a  certain 
thing  that  is  criminal,  and  he  does  it,  he  is  guilty  if 
he  never  spoke  to  the  other  man  at  all.  He  is  guilty 
because  he  did  the  act,  and  the  other  man  is  guilty 
because  he  advised  it. 

Fine  and  imprisonment  was  the  outcome  for 
both  men.  A  second  case  similar  to  the  fore- 
going was  tried  in  the  Allegheny  court,  and 
both  the  physician  and  druggist  were  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $250.  All  of  which  proves 
again,  that  a  prescription  is  no  defense  either 
to  physician  or  pharmacist  unless  it  is  honestly 
given  and  honestly  dispensed.      It  has  often 


been  declared  that  physicians  may  violate  liquor 
and  narcotic  laws  with  impunity,  simply  by 
writing  prescriptions,  but  this  is  not  true. 

Everybody  knows  that  many 
sTii^^SELLiNG.  Hiagazinc  as.saults  on  the  pat- 
ent-medicine business  have 
been  made  during  the  last  decade.  So  vigor- 
ous and  so  systematic  have  these  been, 
and  so  apparently  successful,  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  sales  of  patent 
medicines  had  greatly  fallen  off  in  the  mean- 
time. But  what  are  the  facts?  The  Census 
Bureau  in  Washington  has  recently  gotten  out 
a  comparative  statement  showing  how  the 
patent- medicine  industry  compared  in  1909 
with  1904.  The  number  of  establishments  had 
increased  from  2Y77  to  3643.  The  capital 
had  increased  from  $75,607,000  to  $99,942,- 
000.  The  value  of  the  products  had  in- 
creased from  $117,436,000  to  $141,942,000. 

This   doesn't  look  much  like  a  reduction, 
does  it? 

Apparently  the  patent-medicine  makers  have 
increased  in  number,  and  in  the  size  and  scope 
of  their  business,  quite  as  much  as  have  manu- 
facturers in  othier  lines  of  trade.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  the  conditions  in  1909  differed 
quite  materially  from  those  in  1904.  The 
number  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks  in- 
creased by  62  per  cent,  whereas  the  amount  of 
business  done  increased  by  only  21  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  establishments  by  31  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  it  apparently  took  more 
people  proportionately  to  do  a  given  volume 
of  business,  and  it  cost  more  in  the  way 
of  advertising  and  so  on.  The  business  was 
a  little  harder  to  get,  and  had  to  be  gone  after 
more  vigorously.  This  much,  then,  may  per- 
haps be  conceded  as  the  result  of  the  anti- 
patent  medicine  crusades. 
*     *     * 


THE  PUBE 
DRUG  LAWS. 


The  pure  food  and  drug 
authorities  of  the  different 
States  are  getting  more  and 
more  active  every  year,  and  it  behooves  drug- 
gists to  stay  in  out  of  the  wet.  Alive  to  the 
situation  in  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  recently 
sent  the  following  notice  to  the  members  of 
the  organization : 

Fellow  PHARMAasxs: 

The  Secretary  is  requested  by  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy to  urge  again,  most  earnestly,  every  member  of 
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our  Association  to  be  active  in  complying  with  the 
PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW  and  the  features 
specified  from  time  to  time  by  Commissioner  Cook. 
We  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  require- 
ment that  only  U.  S.  P.  Alcohol  (Cologne  Spirits) 
should  be  used  in  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations.  If 
you  do  not  have  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  the 
more  potent  and  official  preparations  and  for  knowing 
that  they  are  up  to  standard,  would  advise  that  you 
purchase  in  small  quantities  from  some  reliable  phar- 
maceutical manufacturing  concern  or  jobber  who  will 
guarantee  U.  S.  P.  strength.  The  additional  cost  is 
so  small  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  Any 
information  you  desire  relative  to  standardization  will 
be  cheerfully  given  by  Commissioner  Cook  or  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy. 

One  other  matter — retail  prices  have  not  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies.  Not 
only  in  our  line  do  we  pay  more,  but  this  is  also  true 
of  nearly  everything  we  purchase  in  general.  The 
Board  recommends  that  an  advance  be  made  in  the 
price  of  prescription  work  and  on  all  other  articles 
where  additional  cost  is  included.  Let  us  purchase 
only  the  purest  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  then  a 
good  reasonable  profit  no  one  will  deny  us.  Let  the 
pharmacists  get  together  in  every  county. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.   W.   BROWN,   President. 

E.  C.  BENT,  Secretary. 

*      *      * 

THE  N.  A.  R.  D.      The  chicf  subject  of  import- 
AND  PRICE         ance  discussed  last  month  at 

PROTECTION.  ^1  •  1        .    .  r 

the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  .R.  D. 
was  price  protection.  A  whole  day  was  de- 
voted to  deliberation  on  this  important  topic, 
and  those  were  heard  who  had  particular 
panaceas  to  advance.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  the  Miles-Freeman  plan  and  the  Boehm 
coupon  method  were  perhaps  the  best  avail- 
able, but  that  neither  in  its  present  form  could 
fill  the  bill.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Freericks,  who 
was  called  into  consultation  by  the  committee 
in  view  of  the  lamentable  illness  of  Judge 
Errant,  argued  that  these  two  plans  might  be 
combined  effectively,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  the  bookkeeping  required 
of  the  jobber  by  the  Miles-Freeman  serial 
numbering  method.  Mr.  Freericks  was  there- 
fore authorized  by  the  committee  to  draw  up 
such  a  plan  and  to  submit  it  to  the  committee 
for  consideration.  It  will  then  be  published 
in  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  and  thrown  open  for 
general  discussion.  The  redeemable  coupon 
feature  of  the  Boehm  plan,  drafted  on  to  the 
Miles-Freeman  method,  will,  it  is  hoped,  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  record  keeping  to  which 
the  wholesalers  object  so  strenuously. 


Wilhelm  Bodemann  of  Chi- 

THE  DEATH  i     •    ^  ^    j 

BENEFIT  IDEA.  ^^S^  ^^  ^^^V  much  mtcrestcd 
in  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
cooperative  death  benefit  plan  among  pharma- 
cists. He  has  sent  us  two  or  three  letters 
on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  from  time  to  time,  and  other  drug- 
gists have  responded  with  approval.  We  gave 
space  last  month,  for  instance,  to  a  communi- 
cation from  John  C.  Endress.  It  strikes  us 
that  the  idea  is  worth  developing.  The  plan 
would  be  simply  for  each  member  to  be 
assessed  50  cents  or  $1.00,  say,  whenever 
there  was  a  death,  and  the  amount  so  collected 
would  be  sent  to  the  widow  to  help  defray  the 
funeral  and  other  expenses.  Oftentimes  the 
best  of  men  die  without  leaving  .very  much  in 
the  way  of  money,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  even  less  than  that,  becomes  almost 
a  godsend.  If  a  thousand  men  would  go  into 
the  scheme,  and  the  assessment  were  modestly 
set  at  50  cents,  this  would  make  $500 — a  very 
tidy  sum  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  logical 
organization  to  push  this  thing  is  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  and  we  commend  the  proposition  to 
Major-General  Charles  Mylert  Carr,  soldier, 
propagandist,  and  penman-in-chief  of  the  or- 
ganization. 


A  CHANCE 
TO  PROTEST. 


Ever  since  the  food  and 
drugs  act  went  into  effect,  we 
have  heard  occasional  com- 
plaints that  important  decisions  had  been 
made,  and  bulletins  published,  before  hearings 
had  been  granted  by  the  government  to  affect- 
ed parties.  It  has  been  urged  that  manufac- 
turers have  thus  been  subjected  to  much  loss 
of  business  and  reputation  without  being  given 
any  opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  Pro- 
tests have  been  made  in  vain,  however,  until 
now  we  find  that  Secretary  Wilson  has  sanc- 
tioned a  tentative  plan  to  give  those  concerned 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  final 
approval  and  publication  of  decisions  and 
bulletins.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks  like  a 
very  fair  proposition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  work  out  satisfactorily. 
*     *     * 

Arthur  A.  Pardee,  one  of  the  pioneer  drug- 
gists of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  one  of  the 
old  guard  who  helped  organize  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
in  St.  Louis  in  1898,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  as 
the  result  of  a  paralytip  stroke. 
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EDITORIAL 


NONE  SO  BLIND  AS  THOSE  WHO  WON'T 
SEE. 

Yes,  this  is  another  screed  on  that  shop-worn 
and  hackneyed  theme — the  Shorter  Hour 
Question.  We  have  discussed  it  for  years 
from  every  angle  and  repeated  ourselves  the 
Lord  knows  how  often!  At  conventions  we 
have  listened  while  others  talked  about  it,  and 
sometimes  (in  moments  of  indulgent  leisure) 
we  have  even  read  what  others  besides  our- 
selves have  written  about  it.  Time  and  again 
our  weariness  of  soul  has  caused  us  to  threaten 
never  again  to  talk,  or  think,  or  write  on  the 
subject — and  this  may  be  our  farewell  sermon. 

What  is  our  excuse  for  approaching  the 
topic  again?  Have  we  anything  new  to  say? 
No — perhaps  not.  But  there  is  one  conviction 
which  has  slowly  been  forming  in  our  minds 
during  all  these  years  of  futile  discussion, 
namely,  that  the  shorter-hour  and  Sunday- 
closing  question  for  the  druggist  is  purely  an 
individual  question,  and  that  it  will  never  be 
solved  except  as  the  individual  solves  it  for 
himself. 

The  love  of  money  may  not  be  the  root  of 
all  evil,  but  it  is  the  root  of  this  one.  So  long 
as  a  druggist  wants  to  squeeze  every  last  cent 
from  his  business  he  will  keep  his  store  open 
all  night  long  and  all  day  on  the  Sabbath.  He 
will  hide  behind  the  stock  excuse  that  drugs 
are  needed  by  the  sick  at  any  and  all  hours, 
when  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  legiti- 
mate sales  of  this  character  after  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  won't  pay  the  gas 
bill,  and  when  he  realizes  thoroughly  that  the 
emergency  wants  of  the  sick  are  supplied  by 
the  physician  from  his  case.  If  he  is  too 
honest  to  advance  this  argument,  he  will  plead 
the  sacred  nature  of  Custom,  and  say  that  the 
public  expects  drug  stores  to  be  open  when 
other  shops  are  closed,  shutting  his  eye  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  formerly  expected  the 
same  thing  of  grocery  stores,  but  quickly 
adapted  itself  to  a  changed  situation  when  the 
grocers  developed  self-respect  and  refused 
any  longer  to  make  slaves  of  themselves. 

Sometimes  the  druggist  will  frankly  con- 
fess the  truth  and  admit  that  he  is  after  the 
soda,  the  candy,  and  the  cigar  business  which 


comes  to  him  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
This  is  the  nub  of  the  question — the  very 
heart  of  the  whole  matter.  The  druggist 
frankly  wants  to  extract  every  last  cent  from 
the  business — and,  by  the  Eternal,  he  is  going 
to  do  it !  The  indignant  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  association  papers,  the  committee  re- 
ports, the  eloquent  debates  at  meetings — these 
all  slide  off  his  back  more  easily  than  a  duck 
sheds  water.  He  listens  calmly — and  then 
does  as  he  pleases. 

We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  even  this 
preachment  will  effect  a  revolution,  but  any- 
way we  need  the  exercise,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined for  once  to  lay  bare  the  essential  truth 
of  the  matter  before  we  resolve  forever  after 
to  keep  our  peace. 

This,  then,  is  the  core  of  the  situation.  The 
druggist  simply  wants  to  make  all  the  money 
he  can,  regardless  of  how  much  time  or 
energy  or  effort  it  requires.  In  this  he  is  per- 
haps not  unlike  others.  There  are  many  busi- 
ness men  who  never  rest — who  make  slaves 
and  drudges  of  themselves  in  a  mad  scramble 
after  wealth.  There  are  many  physicians  who 
take  every  case  they  can  get,  and  who  work 
all  day  and  all  night  in  an  effort  to  reap  as 
large  an  income  as  possible.  There  are  many 
lawyers  who  load  themselves  up  with  much 
more  than  they  can  accomplish,  and  who  burn 
the  midnight  oil  in  a  nerve-racking  endeavor 
to  accomplish  what  three  men  could  scarcely 
do. 

For  some  years  we  have  personally  had 
two  physicians  under  observation.  They  are 
about  the  same  age.  Their  training  and  equip- 
ment have  been  nearly  alike.  They  have  much 
the  same  sort  of  practice;  their  reputations 
are  very  similar;  and  in  short  the  conditions 
which  surround  them  are  practically  identical. 

One  of  these  men  has  been  ceaselessly  on 
the  jump;  he  has  slaved  in  season  and  out 
of  season;  he  has  often  been  out  all  night  on 
troublesome  cases;  he  has  denied  himself 
pleasure;  he  has  robbed  himself  of  rest  and 
relaxation ;  and  now  at  45  or  50  years  he  is 
suffering  from  a  severe  breakdown.  The 
other — what  of  him?  He  has  been  just  as 
conscientious  a  student;  he  has  made  himself 
just  as  able  a  practitioner;  but  he  has  taken 
time  for  his  family,  for  recreation,  for  pleas- 
ure; he  has  extracted  something  from  life  be- 
yond ceaseless  toil;  he  has  kept  his  mind  and 
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^Booking  and  feeling  in  the  pink  of  condition 
Hrwith  many  years  of  happiness  and  strength 
ahead  of  him. 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  who  gains  money 
if  he  lose  all  the  zest  of  life  and  health  in  the 
process  ? 

The  druggist  who  is  in  his  store  until  10  or 
11  o'clock  at  night,  and  who  works  all  day 
Sunday — what  real  pleasure  is  there  for  him 
in  this  vale  of  tears?  He  has  no  time  for  his 
family.  He  has  no  time  for  recreation.  He 
is  a  stranger  to  the  great  out-of-doors  which 
refreshes  the  spirit  of  man  and  sends  him 
back  to  his  work  with  renewed  inspiration.  He 
loses  all  the  sweet  richness  of  life,  all  the  deep 
friendships,  all  the  real  joys.  He  becomes  pale 
and  bloodless  and  anemic,  and  even  the  work 
to  which  he  dedicates  himself  so  unreservedly 
loses  its  pleasure.  He  doesn't  realize  that 
ideas,  and  the  energy  to  execute  them,  come 
only  to  the  man  who  drops  his  business  cares 
every  day  and  rests  his  brain  and  his  body. 
Thus  he  defeats  his  own  purpose.  He  wants 
to  make  the  most  of  his  business,  but  in  the 
very  effort  to  do  so  he  makes  the  least  of  it. 
Does  it  pay? 

The  wise  druggist  is  the  man  who  doesn't 
care  what  his  neighbors  do.  He  doesn't  care 
what  custom  is.  Without  waiting  for  any- 
body else  he  closes  his  store  early  in  the  even- 
ing. He  likewise  closes  it  all  day,  or  nearly 
all  day,  on  Sunday.  He  knows  there  are 
deeper  pleasures  than  mere  money-grubbing. 
He  knows  there  are  some  things  which  money 
cannot  buy  nor  wealth  secure.  He  realizes 
that  he  can  only  live  his  life  once,  and  he  de- 
termines to  live  it  fully  and  joyously  and  hap- 
pily. If  it  costs  him  anything,  well  and  good 
— he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  It  is  worth 
it.  He  is  going  to  live — whether  other  people 
have  sense  enough  to  or  not. 
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THREE  PRIZE  OFFERS  FOR  BULLETIN 
READERS! 

We  have  been  busy  for  several  weeks 
making  plans  for  the  Bulletin  during  the 
coming  year.  We  do  not  want  to  say  very 
much  about  them  now — ^performance  is  some- 
what better  than  promise.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
mark at  this  time  that  we  have  sent  out  more 
than  150  personal  letters  in  search  of  special 
articles, and  illustrations  of  different  kinds,  and 


we  honestly  believe  that  as  the  result  of  these 
efforts  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers during  1912  a  magazine  full  of  novel, 
interesting,  and  helpful  things — things  you 
cannot  afford  and  will  not  desire  to  miss. 

Our  chief  object  in  writing  this  editorial, 
however,  is  to  say  that  we  are  depending  upon 
our  readers  in  general  for  certain  classes  of 
material.  We  are  anxious  to  solicit  their  co- 
operation and  assistance,  and  we  are  therefore 
making  the  following  prize  offers : 

1.  We  shall  pay  $5.00  at  once  for  every 
accepted  article  on  "My  Best  Paying  Side 
Line,"  and  we  can  use  quite  a  number  of 
them ! 

2.  We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best  article, 
and  $5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  on 
"My  Experience  in  the  Sale  and  Fitting  of 
Trusses."  Only  the  two  papers  winning  prizes 
can  be  accepted  on  this  subject. 

3.  We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best,  and 
$5.00  each  for  the  two  next  best,  formulas  for 
a  hair  tonic. 

So  there  you  are!  Now  please  let  us  hear 
from  you — the  more  the  merrier.  We  can 
say  honestly  that  the  material  we  get  from 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  themselves  is  highly 
valued  by  us.  It  is  always  practical,  gets 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  has  those 
money-making  elements  in  which  every  live 
druggist  is  vitally  interested. 

As  for  the  papers  on  side-lines,  we  may 
say  that  we  are  anxious  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject quite  at  length  during  1912.  The  fact 
of  it  is,  competition  has  gotten  so  severe  in 
the  drug  business — and  in  all  lines  of  trade 
for  that  matter — that  the  resort  to  side-lines 
has  become  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  with 
the  great  rank  and  file.  We  want  to  know 
what  goods  energetic  druggists  have  handled 
wath  the  greatest  amount  of  success — and  we 
want  to  know  what  methods  they  have  used  in 
exploiting  them.  If  the  lines  carried  have 
been  out  of  the  ordinary — so  much  the  better. 
Perhaps  we  can  develop  something  new  in 
this  agitation  of  the  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  caution  our  writers  to  get  right 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  describe 
costs,  profits,  the  volume  of  sale,  the  advertising 
methods  used,  the  talking  points  employed, 
the  display  methods  utilized,  the  results  mani- 
fested in  the  increase  of  business,  and  all  of 
the  practical,  money-making  details  of  the 
proposition.     Facts — that's  what  we  want! 
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As  for  trusses,  not  every  druggist  handles 
them,  but  some  druggists,  as  we  know  from 
observation,  have  made  them  one  of  their 
most  successful  lines.  They  have  specialized 
on  them.  They  have  even  devoted  one  or  two 
rooms  to  the  fitting  of  trusses.  Usually  where 
close  attention  is  given  to  trusses  it  is  easy  to 
work  up  a  very  satisfactory  and  profitable 
business  on  them.  We  want  at  least  two 
cracking  good  articles  on  the  subject  of  trusses, 
and  in  these  articles  we  want  druggists  to  tell 
just  how  they  have  gone  about  the  task  of 
building  up  their  trade  on  the  line.  Please 
get  right  down  to  the  details  so  that  other 
druggists  in  other  towns  can  follow  the  same 
methods. 

It  isn't  necessary,  is  it,  to  say  much  about 
our  prize  offer  for  hair-tonic  formulas  ?  Near- 
ly every  druggist  puts  out  a  product  of  this 
kind  under  his  own  label.  If  you  have  been 
proud  of  your  own  hair  tonic;  if  you  have 
pushed  it  to  any  extent;  if  you  have  built  it 
up  into  a  nice  seller — then  we  want  to  know 
about  it.  Give  us  the  formula;  tell  us  what 
it  costs;  tell  us  what  it  sells  for;  send  along 
sample  advertisements  which  may  have  been 
used  to  exploit  it;  and  if  a  carton  is  used, 
mail  us  one  of  these,  too.  Ten  dollars  for  the 
best  formula,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  two  next 
best. 

This  is  about  all — now  please  get  busy  and 
send  us  a  whole  lot  of  contributions  under 
these  three  heads !  We've  got  g.  few  five-  and 
ten-dollar  checks  that  we  are  anxious  to  pass 
out — they  take  up  a  lot  of  extra  room  here 
in  the  office  and  we  want  to  get  rid  of  'em ! 


REGARDING  INFUSION   OF  DIGITALIS. 

While  one  rarely  hears  criticism  nowadays 
of  the  preparation  of  tinctures  by  dilu- 
tion, it  is  quite  customary  for  the  statement 
to  be  advanced  that  infusion  of  digitalis  ought 
never  to  be  made  in  this  manner,  and  that  it 
should  invariably  be  prepared  direct  from  the 
drug.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  water  extracts  certain  principles  from 
digitalis  which  an  alcoholic  or  hydro-alcoholic 
menstruum  will  not  extract,  and  that  the  pe- 
culiar virtue  of  the  infusion  over  the  tincture 
or  fluidextract  resides  in  these  qualities.  Is 
this  supposition  correct? 

In  this  connection  an  article  by  C.  Focke 
(Arch,  der  Pharm.,  249,  323)  has  proved  of 


considerable  interest  to  us.  The  author  finds 
that  if  an  infusion  of  digitalis  leaves  is  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  and  has  a  strength, 
say,  of  10  per  cent,  it  will  contain  only  about 
Y4  per  cent  of  the  active  constituents  of  the 
drug.  A  further  infusion  of  the  marc  will 
result  in  the  extraction  of  about  11  per  cent 
more,  or  in  other  words  it  is  possible  only 
to  extract  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  activ- 
ity of  the  drug  with  the  utmost  care.  No 
matter  how  the  infusion  is  made,  or  what 
strength  it  may  be,  it  is  impossible  by  the 
ordinary  infusion  method  to  extract  the  total 
activity  of  the  leaves.  Finally — and  this  is 
the  point  we  are  coming  to — the  author  de- 
clares that  a  fluidextract  of  digitalis  leaves, 
when  made  with  a  35-per-cent  alcoholic  men- 
struum, and  when  diluted  to  the  strength  of 
an  infusion,  will  be  found  at  least  to  possess 
the  same  activity  as  an  infusion  made  from 
the  drug  itself,  or,  if  anything,  to  be  slightly 
more  active. 

In  other  words,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  ground  left  standing  under  those  phar- 
maceutical doctrinaires  who  hold  that  water 
extracts  one  set  of  active  constituents  from 
digitalis  leaves,  and  that  alcohol  extracts  still 
another  and  different  set  of  constituents.  The 
plain  inference  is  that  the  properly  selected 
alcoholic  menstruum  will  exhaust  the  virtues 
of  the  drug,  and  that  when  one  part  of  the 
product  so  made  is  diluted  to  any  desired 
strength  needed  for  an  infusion  by  the  use 
of  boiling  water,  a  preparation  is  obtained 
which  is  fully  as  active  as  the  infusion  made 
in  the  good  old  way,  if  not,  indeed,  more 
active. 

Is  our  European  friend  correct?  Is  it 
possible  that  all  this  invective  hurled  at  the 
"non-scientific"  druggist  for  years  past  has 
no  basis  except  in  the  imagination  of  his 
critics  ? 

Waiving  this  point  for  the  present,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  about  the  whole  digitalis  question. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  for  instance,  a  warm 
discussion  developed  over  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  infusion  of  digitalis.  Experienced 
pharmacists  like  Joseph  P.  Remington, 
Charles  M.  Ford,  M.  I.  Wilbert,  Henry  P. 
Hynson  and  two  or  three  others  were  abso- 
lutely unable  to  agree  on  the  reason  for  the 
addition   of  alcohol.     Some  of  the  speakers 
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held  that  it  was  used  purely  as  a  preserva- 
tive; others  insisted  that  this  was  all  tommy- 
rot,  and  that  it  was  employed  to  give  flavor 
and  palatability  to  the  infusion;  while  still 
others  decared  that  its  purpose  was  to  correct 
the  influence  of  the  drug  on  the  stomach. 

So  there  you  are!  It  is  quite  evident  that 
we  don't  know  everything  yet  that  is  to  be 
known  about  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  it 
might  therefore  be  wise  to  withhold  judg- 
ment awaiting  a  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A   LEAKING   BUSINESS. 
A  California  druggist  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  his  business  with  the  request 
that  we  comment  on  it: 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1910 $  3,677  37 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1911 4,200  68 

Fixtures  after  deducting  10  per  cent  depreciation  1,626  11 

Cash  sales  19,656  90 

Credit  sales  less  $50.00  for  doubtful  accounts.  742  94 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  I91l 618  58 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1910 1,504  55 

Note  payable    1,600  00 

Credit   balance  with   jobber 25  00 

Purchases  11,187  04 

Transportation  charges   323  50 

Cash  discounts 173  49 

Personal  withdrawals  3,787  39 

Expenses 4,816  97 

There  are  two  sets  of  figures  that  can  be 
drawn  from  any  proper  statement  of  a  man's 
business.  One  set  pertains  to  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, while  the  other  set  applies  to  his  loss 
and  gain.  But  if  you  take  the  difference  be- 
tween net  assets  at  the  ends  of  certain  periods, 
that  difference,  plus  the  amount  withdrawn  for 
profits,  will  agree  with  the  profits  of  the 
following  year. 

In  1910  this  druggist's  assets  were  $6988.69. 
At  the  end  of  1911  his  assets  were  $5613.31, 
showing  a  reduction  in  assets  of  $1375.38. 
Instead  of  a  gain,  there  w^as  a  loss  in  assets. 
The  owner  either  has  not  reported  all  the 
expenses  or  the  amounts  submitted  represent- 
ing assets  are  incorrect,  being  too  small.  He 
may  have  been  robbed.  He  hasn't  the  goods. 
It  would  be  well  to  see  whether  the  sale 
tickets    agree    with    the    bank    account      It 


would    pay    our    correspondent    to    have    his 
books  audited  and  know  where  he  is  at. 
Here  are  our  figures: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

1910  1911 

Fixtures     $1,806  77        $1,626  11 

Inventory     3,677  37  4,200  68 

Accounts  receivable   25  00 

742  94 
Cash  1,504  55  618  58 

$6,988  69         $7,213  31 
Note  payable , . .  1,600  00 

Present  worth $6,988  69        $5,613  31 

6,988  69 

Loss,  1911 $1,375  38 

The  assets  ought  to  be  $6996.83,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

Assets,   1910   $6,988  69 

Profits,    1911 3,795  53 

$10,784  22 
Personal  withdrawal   3,787  39 

1911  assets  should  be $6,996  83 

Assets  according  to  statement...     5,613  31 

$1,383  52  short. 

Our  friend  is  shy  $1383.53.  He  had  better 
get  busy  and  see  what  the  trouble  is.  We 
take  into  account  everything  reported  spent. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS,  1910. 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold $10,813  74 

Purchases  $11,187  04 

Transportation    323  50 

$11,510  54 
Less  for  cash  discount  earned 173  49 

$11,337  05 
Less  for  gain  in  inventory,  1910 
over  1909 523  31 

$10,813  74 

Expense  $  4,816  97 

Depreciation,  10  per  cent  on  fixtures 180  66 

Depreciation,  on  accounts  receivable  to  cover 
doubtful  debts 50  00 

$15,861  37 
Cash  sales 19,656  90 

Year's  profit $3,795  53 

Personal  withdrawals 3,787  39 

Balance  of  1911  profit  remaining  in  business         $8  14 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  our  California 
friend  ought  to  have  a  profit  of  $8.14  instead 
of  suffering  a  loss  of  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


DEATH  OF  DR.  MUIR. 


The  death  of  Dr.  William  Muir,  of  Brook- 
lyn, removes  one  of  the  sturdy  and  courage- 
ous figures  in  the  drug  trade.  Without  polish 
or    ornamentation,    his    convention    speeches 


Dr.  William  Muik. 

bristling  with  inaccuracies  and  infelicities,  he 
nevertheless  convinced  everybody  of  his  rug- 
ged honesty  of  character  and  his  great  sin- 
cerity of  motive.  He  was  always  to  be  found 
fighting  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  and  for 
years  and  years  he  was  the  leading  repre- 
sentative of  the  drug  trade  in  New  York 
State  in  looking  after  legislative  matters  at 
Albany. 

The  somewhat  astonishing  success  of  the 
Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  too,  can  be 
largely  traced  to  the  initiative,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  thick-and-thin  loyalty  of  Dr. 
Muir.  The  feat  performed  by  this  institution 
in  erecting  a  new  building  at  considerable 
cost,  in  paying  for  it  within  a  surprisingly 
few  years,  and  in  burning  the  mortgage  in  a 
spectacular  and  dramatic  manner,  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  admiration.  Dr.  Muir  was  the 
leading  spirit  behind  the  college,  as  he  was 
the  leading  spirit  also  behind  the  parent  of 
the  college — the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

He   was   a   strong   figure   generally   in   all 


matters  touching  on  local  and  State  phar- 
macy. He  served  one  or  two  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Association.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  various  boards  of  pharmacy  for  a 
considerable  period.  He  was  always  in  the 
thick  of  every  fight,  and  among  other  things 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  who  carried  the  graduation  prerequi- 
site bill  in  New  York  State  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful culmination  some  years  ago.  In  per- 
forming this  achievement  he  did  little  less 
than  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  calling. 

Dr.  Muir  was  61  years  old  and  should  have 
been  vouchsafed  many  more  years  of  useful 
service.  He  had,  however,  some  heart  trouble 
which  had  caused  his  intimate  friends  con- 
siderable worry  for  a  number  of  years.  Re- 
turning from  his  summer  home  at  Lake  Dun- 
more,  Vt.,  last  September,  he  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  Brooklyn  home  ever  since.  He 
had  retired  from  active  business  a  number  of 
years  before,  but  had  never  ceased  to  devote 
himself  with  single-hearted  loyalty  to  the  bet- 
terment of  pharmacy. 

Dr.  Muir  will  be  missed ! 


DEATH   OF   CHARLES   E.   DOHME. 

While  the  death  of   Mr.  Dohme  had  been 
expected  for  some  time,  it  was  none  the  less 


Chables  E.  Dohme. 


a  shock  to  the  drug  trade  of  the  country. 
He  had  long  been  a  man  held  in  high  estima- 
tion in  all  branches  of  the  trade.     One  of  the 
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founders  of  the  house  of  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  that  industry, 
and  he  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  that  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  in  addition 
to  many  other  offices  of  lower  rank.  When 
the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  was  incorpo- 
rated ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  was 
subsequently  made  chairman.  Mr.  Dohme 
was  always  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and 
of  decided  charm  of  manner.  *  His  health  had 
been  gradually  failing  him  for  several  years, 
so  much  so  that  he  had  practically  withdrawn 
from  business  a  long  time  since. 


A  DRUGGIST   HIGHLY   HONORED.     . 

We  are  presenting  this  month  the  portrait 
of  a  pharmacist  attired  in  the  unusual  splen- 


C.H.  Patterson. 

dor  and  dignity  of  a  33d  degree  Mason.  As 
everybody  knows  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  the  33d  degree  is  purely 
appointive;  only  a  very  few  members  ever 
attain  it;  and  the  honor  is  therefore  one  of 
great  distinction.  Our  portrait  shows  Charles 
H.  Patterson,  a  druggist  of  Jackson,  Mich., 


who  was  crowned  with  the  33d  degree  at 
Saratoga  Springs  last  September.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson is  the  only  druggist  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  carry  this  honor,  and  possibly 
the  only  one  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
are  any  others,  the  Bulletin  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  only  37  years  old.  His 
record  of  achievements  and  honors  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  is  quite  impressive.  He 
was  made  a  Master  Mason  August  12,  1897, 
in  Jackson  Lodge  No.  17,  F.  and  A.  M.  He 
is  a  Past  Master,  Past  High  Priest,  Past 
Thrice  Illustrious  Master,  and  Past  Eminent 
Commander.  He  is  a  member  of  Moslem 
Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  and  a  member 
of  Michigan  Sovereign  Consistory,  A.  A.  S. 
R.,  32d  degree.  He  is  Past  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Selected 
Masters  of  Michigan,  and  Grand  Sword 
Bearer  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  of  Michigan. 


Treasury  Decision  32035  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  has  defined 
a  chemical  compound  to  be  "not  simply  a 
mingling  of  components,  but  a  combination  of 
them  resulting  in  their  destruction  as  distinct 
entities,  and  in  the  development  by  chemical 
reaction  of  a  new  substance  possessing  proper- 
ties radically  different  from  those  of  its  con- 
stituent elements."  "The  word  mixture  [on 
the  other  hand]  implies  that  the  corporeal  in- 
tegrity, the  separate  chemical  nature,  and 
individual  properties  of  the  mixed  ingredients 
have  been  preserved."  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  nomenclature  of  chem- 
istry. 

Friends  of  Judge  Joseph  .W.  Errant  have 
been  pleased  to  know  that  the  Judge  has  so 
far  recovered  that  he  and  Mrs.  Errant  have 
been  able  to  go  to  California  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  in  that  more  agree- 
able climate. 

*     *     * 

The  St.  Paul  Drug  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Min^ 
nesota,  has  recently  been  organized  with  a 
charter  membership  of  96.  The  purpose  is, 
of  course,  social  in  nature,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  permanent  club  quarters  later  on.  H. 
Reitzke  is  president  of  the  club. 
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J.  M.  Bickford.  of  Sterling,  111  ,  built  this  cottaee  on  the 
shores  of  Torch  Lake  in  Michigan  last  spring,  and  spent  a  month 
there  during  the  summer  with  his  family.  The  fish  stories  he 
told  afterward  were  little  less  than  startling 


Here  we  have  Mr.  Bickford  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
on  the  porch  of  the  cottage.  After  spending  a  month  in  this  de- 
lightful retreat  Mr.  Bickford  wrote  us  that  "It  is  like  pulling 
teeth  to  go  back  to  work  again  " 


This  is  a  winter  view  of  the  home  of  Professor  L.  E.  Sayre, 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Dean  of  the-School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 


This  picture  suggests  the  pleasant  home  life  of  the  Sayres, 
and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
Professor  and  his  wife. 


James  S.  Gleghorn,  a  druggist  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  is  here 
seen  taking  a  joy-ride  with  his  wife  and  mother.  Some  druggists 
know  how  to  enjoy  themselves. 


The  bowered  retreat  here  shown  represents  the  delightful 
home  of  Ernest  Berger,  of  Tampa,  Fla.  Mr.  Berger  is  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


A  pa^e  of  Interesting  Pictures. 
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i  iii>L-  tuiiiiuinvMiuainfs  111  1 1  If  tiruK  iradi-  went  deer  hunt- 
ing in  the  Adirondacks  last  October,  and  here  they  are  seen 
having  a  Delmonico  repast  far  from  the  madding  crowd.  Beans 
seem  to  be  the  staple  article  of  diet. 


This  picture  shows  the  three  guardsmen  again.  In  the  center 
is  Wm  B.  Myers,  manager  of  the  Raeden  Pharmacy,  Cedarhurst. 
L.  I.,  while  the  other  two  figures  are  Charles  Ogden  and  William 
Kaufmann,  Long  Island  representatives  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


The  three  valiant  hunters  are  now  resting  in  camp.  Ogden 
in  the  center  is  cleaning  his  gun  with  Euthymol,  and  Kauf- 
mann is  making  a  pretense  of  chopping  wood. 


"  The  last  drop  "  is  being  squeezed  out,  and  the  proceeding 
is  being  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  One  of  the  guides 
sits  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 


This  picture  shows  how  a  traveling  salesman  in  Colombia, 
Central  America,  gets  from  town  to  town.  The  figure  on  the 
left  is  P.  R.  Blanco,  one  of  the  traveling  representatives  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


Here  we  have  another  photograph  of  Mr.  Blanco,  who  has 
temporarily  found  a  somewhat  better  strip  of  road.  Most  of 
the  traveling  in  Colombia  is  done  on  mule -back,  as  these 
pictures  indicate. 


Another  pade  of  Pictures. 
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HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS. 


An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Entertainment  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed   into   Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 


There  have  been  a  good  many  instances  chronicled  of  the  success  of  men  in  building  up 
great  mercantile  institutions.  Some  of  these  have  been  notable  drug-store  enterprises.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  read  of  the  development  of  these  larger  achievements,  but  it  is  the  story  of 
the  moderate  success,  the  success  possible  to  the  average  man,  that  does  not  often  get  told. 

The  big  successes  look  impossible  to  the  small  dealer.  He  says :  "Oh  yes,  that's  all  right, 
but  my  store  is  small,  my  town  is  small,  my  capital  is  small.  I  can't  be  a  Riker-Jaynes  or  an 
Evans.  I've  got  to  dig  out  a  living  right  here  in  this  town,  and  the  things  those  big  fellows 
have  done  won't  help  me  any." 

Well,  this  is  to  be  a  story  of  a  moderate  success — of  a  success  such  as  the  average 
druggist  can  achieve.  Since  it  is  autobiographical  it  will  of  necessity  contain  a  good  many 
first  personal  pronouns,  and  it  will  probably  sound  rather  egotistical  in  spots,  but  I  am  going 
to  say  right  here  that  I  realize  that  there  is  mighty  little  in  the  story  to  be  egotistical  about 
because  whatever  the  success  has  amounted  to,  the  chances  missed,  the  things  left  undone,  the 
opportunities  allowed  to  slip  past,  have  amounted  to  more,  and  any  man  might  have  done 
better  than  I  under  similar  circumstances  without  possessing  any  exceptional  qualifications. — 
Frank  Farrington. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEGINNING    AT    THE    BOTTOM. 

Most  fellows,  before  they  get  out  of  high 
school,  have  some  idea  of  what  they  want 
to  do,  what  they  want  to  be.  I  did.  I 
wanted  to  be,  or  at  least  I  thought  I  wanted 
to  be,  a  civil  engineer. 

But  like  most  fellows,  I  have  found  that 
what  I  thought  I  wanted  at  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen I  would  not  have  had  at  any  price  ten 
years  later.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
civil  engineering  education  I  would  probably 
have  ended  as  a  section  hand,  because  what- 
ever my  head  may  be  for  Cimicifuga  Race- 
mosa  or  Opodeldoc,  it  is  certainly  not  strong 
for  logarithms. 

FALLING  INTO  THE  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

Anyway,  a  man  who  owned  the  oldest  and 
poorest  drug  store  in  our  town  owed  my 
father  quite  a  bunch  of  money,  and  as  soon 


*Copyright,  1912,  by  Frank  Farrington. 


as  I  finished  at  the  academy  in  June  I  was 
handed  a  second-hand  dispensatory  and  in- 
vited to  read  it  through,  because,  so  they 
said,  some  day  I  might  have  a  chance  to  be 
a  druggist. 

All  the  summer  and  all  the  fall  I  pored 
over  that  big,  uninteresting  book,  usually  with 
some  small  but  much  more  interesting  book 
inside  of  it,  until  at  last  the  day  came  when 
the  man  who  owned  the  drug  store  had  to 
give  up  and  father  took  it  ofif  his  hands. 

I  hadn't  really  any  time  to  think  whether 
I  wanted  to  be  a  druggist  or  not.  I  was  not 
asked.  And  anyway  I  don't  remember  that 
I  cared  particularly.  There  was  no  money 
to  send  me  to  college,  and  I  didn't  see  why 
I  couldn't  have  a  pretty  good  time  working 
at  the  drug  business — for  my  father. 

Father  did  not  stay  in  the  store.  He  had 
other  work.  A  nice  old  physician,  who  was 
also  a  druggist  because  he  had  been  in  the 
business    when    the    pharmacy    law    was   first 
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adopted,  made  the  store  his  office,  and  he  and 
I  ran  or  tried  to  run  the  business — except  the 
buying,  which  was  done  by  my  father,  with 
our  recommendations. 

You  know  what  kind  of  a  store  this  was — 
old-fashioned  front  with  small  panes  of  glass 
— wooden  steps  and  platform  clear  across  the 
front,  making  a  first-class  place  for  idlers  to 
idle — dingy  paint  and  paper  inside — show- 
cases on  one  side  with  tops  that  lifted  up 
to  give  entrance — show-cases  on  the  other 
side  that  had  been  nickel-plated  in  their  day — 
prescription  desk  that  was  possessed  of  a  pair 
of  scales  sensitive  to  a  grain  or  two  (some- 
times, depending  upon  the  weather) — weights 
that  weighed  what  they  were  marked,  more 
or  less — running  water  only  in  the  cellar, 
reached  by  a  trap-door  through  the  floor  back 
of  the  counter. 

There  was  no  awning.  It  wasn't  needed, 
because  there  w^as  nothing  in  the  windows 
that  the  sunlight  would  injure,  and  then,  any- 
way, awnings  cost  money,  and  that  store  had 
not  had  any  money  spent  upon  it  in  many  a 
moon. 

The  inventory  showed  a  stock  of  about 
$1500,  much  of  which  was  as  unsalable  as 
last  year's  birds'  nests. 

$15.00  A  BIG  day! 

For  a  few  years  we  hung  on  without  creat- 
ing any  great  commotion  in  local  business  cir- 
cles. There  were  other  drug  stores,  and  the 
population  of  the  town  was  (and  is)  less  than 
2000.  Some  days  we  did  as  much  as  three 
dollars  in  cash  receipts.  We  didn't  do  any 
credit  business,  and  it  was  a  big  day  when 
the  sales  ran  up  to  fifteen  dollars. 

The  old  doctor  who  started  with  us  was 
not  in  line  with  progressive  methods,  and  a 
good  pharmacist  was  finally  gotten  to  instruct 
me  in  the  technical  details  and  to  supervise 
my  studies — for  it  was  ordained  that  I  should 
learn  the  business  without  going  to  a  college 
of  pharmacy. 

Whether  a  kind  fate  impelled  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  (one  member  of  which  was  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  competing  stores  in  my 
town)  to  ask  questions  to  which  I  knew  the 
answers,  or  whether  I  learned  something 
about  the  drug  trade  in  spite  of  youthful  pref- 
erences for  having  a  good  time,  I  am  not 
sure,  but  at  all  events,  when  my  four  years 
of  experience  were  up,  and  I  went  before  the 


board,  I  passed  the  examination,  though  to 
Ije  sure  the  member  from  my  town  took  pains 
afterward  to  intimate  to  me  that  he  saw  to  it 
that  everything  was  all  right. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  my  father's 
financial  affairs  assumed  a  stormy  aspect,  and 
since  the  plan  was  then  for  me  to  take  the 
business  as  soon  as  I  could  swing  it,  it  was 
decided  that  the  sooner  I  took  it,  the  better. 
It  was  turned  over  to  me  for  an  inventory  of 
about  $2500,  and  I  assumed  obligations  of 
my  father's  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  busi- 
ness. His  credit  being  still  good,  and  his  name 
being  behind  my  own,  I  had  no  trouble  in 
establishing  credit  relations  with  our  whole- 


A  snapshot  of  Mr.  Farrington  taken  behind  the  prescription  desk 
when  the  sales  were  $10  a  day. 

sale  houses,  and  while  I  did  not  have  a  cent 
to  pay  down  in  cash  for  the  business,  I  did 
assume  enough  responsibility  then  to  start  a 
better  financial  system.  I  found  it  possible 
to  save  money  when  it  became  necessary. 

My  salary  had  not  been  exactly  munificent 
while  w^orking  as  a  clerk,  and  naturally  my 
savings  could  not  have  been  great.  I  received 
$1.50  a  week  and  board  the  first  year,  then 
$2,  and  later  $2.50  and  board  until  I  was 
licensed,  when  I  was  paid  $5  and  board, 
which  by  comparison  looked  pretty  good. 

EARLY    NEWSPAPER   ADVERTISING. 

Even  before  taking  the  store  myself  I  had 
begun  to  put  into  practice  some  advertising 
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ideas,  and  the  accompanying  specimens  of 
newspaper  ads.  show  what  we  did  in  the  be- 
ginning to  attract  business.  Our  newspaper 
space  was  about  three  inches,  single  column, 
and  that  did  not  give  room  to  say  a  great 
deal,  but  I  always  tried  to  make  what  I  did 
say  pointed  and  readable. 

After  all,  that  is  what  makes  a  good  adver- 
tisement. Say  no  more  than  the  public  will 
be  willing  to  read,  and  say  it  in  such  a 
way  that  after  reading  it  a  point  will  be  left 
impressed  on  the  mind. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  small  adver- 
tisements said  almost  too  little,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  not  much  more  than  a  catchy 
heading.  They  omitted  prices,  too,  in  a  way 
that   a   few  years   of  experience   showed  me 


Mr.  Farrington's  store  in  the  early  days. 

was  poor  policy.  Still,  they  did  get  read,  and 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  "money-back" 
idea  was  the  means  of  interesting  the  public. 

ADOPTED   THE   MONEY-BACK   PRINCIPLE. 

This  plan  of  refunding  people's  money 
whenever  they  have  been  dissatisfied  I  have 
followed  steadily.  It  means  that  whenever 
the  buyer  thinks  I  ought  to  give  him  back 
his  money  I  do  so  without  any  ifs  or  ands. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  goods  that  we  do 
not  guarantee,  but  these  are  sold  with  that 
fact  distinctly  understood  and  mentioned  at 
the  time.  Under  such  conditions  no  fair- 
minded  person  will  expect  a  refund,  and  I 
have  found  that  humanity  in  the  long  run  is 
decidedly   fair-minded. 

There  are  occasional  mistakes.  It  is  not 
entirely  rare  for  a  customer  to  come  in  and 


want  money  back  on  goods  bought  at  some 
other  store.  I  have  even  given  back  the 
money  in  such  a  case,  though  usually  there 
is  no  trouble  in  proving  to  the  customer  that 
the  article  came  from  somewhere  else. 

The  instance  referred  to  was  where  a  cus- 
tomer brought  back  a  defective  hot- water 
bottle  and  asked  for  a  new  one  in  exchange. 
The  article  was  of  a  brand  we  had  never  had 
in  the  store,  but  even  after  my  explanations 
were  made  the  customer  still  insisted  that 
there  was  no  doubt  the  bottle  had  come  from 
us,  so  I  gave  her  a  new  one.  In  about  six 
months  she  came  in  and  paid  for  the  new 
bottle,  saying  that  she  had  just  found  the  one 
that  came  from  our  store  and  that  the  boxes 
had  got  mixed,  etc.  The  woman  was  per- 
fectly honest  and  the  family  were  customers 
I  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  It  paid  me  to  make 
the  exchange,  even  if  the  goods  did  come 
from  some  other  store. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  personal  service  to 
customers  that  the  small  druggist  has  the  big 
advantage  over  the  chain  stores.  When  cus- 
tomers are  few  and  far  between  there  is  time 
for  the  proprietor  to  give  each  one  his  own 
individual  attention. 

People  like  this  kind  of  service,  especially 
in  a  drug  store.  They  want  their  drugs 
fight,  and  oftentimes  if  they  are  waited  upon 
by  a  young  clerk  or  by  a  new  clerk,  they  do 
not  feel  sure  they  are  getting  just  the  same 
kind  they  had'  the  last  time. 

Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietor  himself  to  straighten 
out  misunderstandings,  and  to  prevent  them. 
Clerks  rarely  have  enough  patience.  If  some 
one  comes  in  and  asks,  as  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers did,  for  "Fly-bite  food  for  babies," 
the  clerk  is  apt  to  say,  "We  haven't  got  any," 
and  then  go  behind  the  prescription  case  and 
laugh,  rather  than  try  to  find  out  in  a  tactful 
manner  just  what  is  wanted  and  then  sell  it. 

BEGINS  SPECIAL  SALES. 

I  had  not  been  running  the  business  very 
long  before  I  began  to  want  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  special  sale.  I  noticed  that  the  city 
stores  were  all  the  time  advertising  something 
special,  and  I  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
"teachers'  institute,"  a  good  sized  convention 
of  school  teachers,  as  my  opportunity. 
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The  night  before  the  institute  opened  I 
distributed  all  over  town  a  lot  of  dodgers, 
part  of  which  were  headed  "Found"  and  part 
"Lost,"  and  each  went  on  to  tell  of  a  special 
sale  of  stationery  for  that  week  with  a  5 
per  cent  ( !)  discount. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  great  rush 
for  that  discount!  I  displayed  the  goods 
well  and  put  up  big  cards  in  the  windows, 
but  I  don't  remember  that  any  sales  were 
made  as  a  result  of  the  plan — and  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  were  a  good  many  people 
reminded  of  the  store  and  drawn  there  for 
stationery  some  time  because  of  that  "sale," 
so  while  it  was  something  of  a  joke  on  me, 
still  it  was  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and 
its  evident  failure  did  not  discourage  me. 

In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  subse- 
quent experiences  and  trials  of  various  plans, 
when  the  annual  school  teachers'  institute  is 
held,  have  proved  that  about  the  only  line 
that  will  interest  them  much  at  that  time  is 


cheap  books.  Stationery,  confectionery,  per- 
fumery, toilet  specialties  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  drug  and  stationery  articles  they  pass  by 
unheeded,  but  put  a  line  of  bargain  books  into 
the  window  and  they  will  all  stop  and  look 
them  over. 

/  made  it  a  point  from  the  first  to  have 
something  special  doing  whenever  anything 
was  scheduled  that  might  bring  a  few  or 
many  people  into  town.  In  a  small  village 
the  big  celebrations  are  few  and  far  between, 
but  every  little  while  there  is  something  that 
brings  a  few  people  in  from  outside  points, 
and  they  are  pretty  apt  to  wander  along  the 
main  business  street  and  look  at  the  store 
windows  and  make  a  few  purchases. 

The  principle  of  going  after  the  transient 
trade  in  a  small  place  is  the  same  as  in  the 
city.  The  profit  that  comes  from  such  busi- 
ness is  so  much  "velvet." 

The  expenses  of  handling  my  business  were 
pretty  light  in  those  days,  and  it  is  well  they 
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FerringtOD'e  Drag  Store. 
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Buggy  Bogs. 
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Insect  Powder. 

It's  50C.  per  lb. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 


ii"OUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  VOU  WANT  IT. 


Your  Money 


back  if  you  want  it. 
That's  the  principal 
on  which  we  do 
business,  whether 
you  purchase  pens 
or  paregoric,  pills 
or  peppermint. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 


h  \m  iwmi 


The  little  barber  sponges, 

The  middle-sized  bath  sponges. 

and 

The  big  wagon  sponges. 

at 
Farrington's  Drug  Store. 
Arabian  Remedies  too. 


flrOUR  HONEY  BACK  IT  YOU  WANT  IT.) 


School  Books  Bight. 


We  are  prepared  to 
supply  school  books, 
new  and  second-hand, 
for  the  coming  year. 

If  you  have  old 
books  that  we  can 

use  come  and 

exchange  them. 

Farringtoo's  Drug  Store 


(YOL*R  MONEY  SACK  IF  VOU  WANT  IT.) 


In  Selecting  a  Toe 

powder,  one  oannofc  be 
too  careful  to  get  som*' 
thing  free  from  iDJari* 
ooB  ingredioDta.  Xoa 
ean  get  pare  prepara- 
tioDs — powder,  pasta 
or  liquid— at  Farrlrg- 
tou's  Drag  Store. 


(Year  moofiy  back  if  yon  wIldI  XL) 


Muscle   Brace 
and  Blood. 

That's  beef,  iron  and 

This  is  the  month 

for  it. 

For  this  month  we 

wilt  sell  the  large 

•       size  for  50c.  a  bottle. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 


(YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  Vt\ 


WE  SAY 

Your  money  back  if 

you  want  it,  and 

we  mean  just  that. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 


Glauber's  Salt 

< HORSE  SALTS) 

every  farmer  buys  them 

occasiooalif .    We  sell 

I  lb.  for   sc. 

5  lbs.  for  20c. 

10  lbs.  for  35c. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 


(YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  11^ 


Books 


Ton  are  a 
reader. 

Next  week  wa  ■ 
•ball  oftsr  eooM 
iMok  bargaiDA 
Ooma  aad  see 
if  we  bare 
what  yoa  want 
Farriogtoo'e  Drng  Stoiv. 

(Tear  mooey  back  if  yoo  vml  it) 


The  Blind  Can't  See  Faf, 

bat  they  know  that 
Farrington's  Drng 
Store  Is  the  place 
for  writing  paper, 
whether  yon  want 
one  sheet  or  ooe 
hnndred. 


(Tonr  money  beck  if  you  want  it) 


Economy  Gone 
Wrong. 


EcoDoniiziug  on  your 
bealtb  is  poor  enoD< 
omy.    Economize  on 
diamondB  if  you  «aut 
to,  bat  get  ibe  beet 
drugs  that  yon  oao  buy. 
Yon  will  Aud  tbem  at 

Fairington's  Drag  Store. 
(Yonr  money  back  if  yoc  want 


Is  It  Pure ! 


Are  yiw  sore 
jon  *te  get- 
ting pare  oream 
UtUr?  Wu  ue 
HlliDg  tliH  be.t 
tbat  moD«y  baD 
baj  tor  Mc.  lb. 
FtrtiDgtoD'a  Drag  Store. 


(Toar  moDsy  beck  it  ;oa  want  H.) 


Keep  on  Coughing 


if  you  want  to, 
but  you  can 

stop  by  trying 
some  cough 
medicine  from 

Farringtoii's  Dn  Store 


(YOUR  MONEV  HACK  IR  YOf  WANT  IT 


Most  People  Dye 

aoffleevery  Spriug. 

Yoa  0  in  gtit  every 

thing  in  iba  line  of 

dye- staffs,  at 

Farrfngloo's  Drag  Sua*. 

(Tour  money  liaok  if  yo«  want  It) 


A  group  of  the  small  newspaper  ads.  written  by  Mr.  Farrington  when  he  began  to  push  things.    They  are  pretty  grood,  but  he  tells 

how  he  learned  a  few  things  about  writing  ads.  later  on. 
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were,  for  a  business  whose  receipts  average 
perhaps  ten  dollars  a  day  some  of  the  time 
does  not  do  well  if  handicapped  by  heavy 
expenses.  In  the  first  June  that  I  owned  the 
store  I  took  in  $281.47. 

A    WORD   TO    CLERKS. 

In  those  days  I  was  able  to  run  the  store 
without  any  clerk,  doing  all  the  work  myself 
and  calling  my  father  in  usually  to  stay  while 
I  went  to  my  meals.  There  were  plenty  of 
days  at  that  when  I  had  abundant  time  to 
sit  down  back  of  the  prescription  case  and 
read  when  I  might  better  have  been  cleaning 
up  the  store  or  the  stock.  It  took  me  a  good 
while  to  awake  to  a  realization  of  my. oppor- 
tunities, just  as  it  does  a  good  many  boys. 
If  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  the  youngster's  mind  as  he  starts  out 
in  the  drug  business,  it  is  that  he  can  accom- 
plish wonders  if  he  will  try. 

Just  so  long  as  the  clerk  is  satisfied  with 
being  a  clerk,  and  doing  his  work  as  it  comes 
along,  just  so  long  he  will  advance  only  as 
his  gain  in  actual  years  of  experience  ad- 
vances him. 

Take  your  own  case — yes,  you !  You  think 
you  are  giving  your  employer  good  service, 
and  probably  you  are.  You  are  doing  what 
he  hired  you  to  do,  and  to  that  extent  you 
are  a  successful  clerk.  I  have  no  object  in 
urging  you  to  do  more  for  your  employer's 
sake.  It  is  up  to  him  to  see  that  you  earn 
your  money  and  enough  more  to  pay  him  a 
profit  upon  your  services. 

But  on  your  own  account — what  do  you 
want  to  do?  What  do  you  want  to  become? 
Are  you  doing  anything  to-day  to  fit  yourself 
for  that?  If  you  want  to  own  a  store  of  your 
own,  are  you  studying  the  methods  of  store 
management  used  by  the  men  who  are  suc- 
ceeding? Are  you  reading  the  trade  journals 
and  filing  away  in  a  book  of  clippings  or  in 
your  head  the  items  in  them  that  will  be 
valuable  some  day? 

USING  THE  DRUG  JOURNALS. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  look 
up  the  matter  of  trade  papers  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  some  of  them,  and  then  I  took  pains 
to  read  those  papers  because  I  believed  that 
the  people  who  got  them  out  drew  upon  the 
best  pharmaceutical  brains  in  the  country  to 
make  their  papers  worth  reading. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  Bulletin 


OF  Pharmacy  I  subscribed  for  it,  and  I  have 
never  been  without  it  since.  It  hits  my  case 
every  month  with  ideas  I  can  use — and  it 
always  has. 

I  did  not  stop  with  perusing  the  regular 
reading  matter.  I  went  right  through  the 
advertising  pages,  and  in  those  pages  I  have 
found  as  much  of  value  as  elsewhere.  I  have 
picked  up  many  new  lines  of  goods  in  this 
way  that  I  would  not  give  up  for  several 
times  the  cost  of  the  journal.  The  druggist 
who  can't  make  it  pay  him  handsomely  to 
buy  and  read  the  trade  papers  is  sadly  behind 
the  times,  and  needs  them  more  than  he 
realizes. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  I  did  not  succeed 
in  boosting  my  business  appreciably.  My 
store  was  pretty  small  potatoes.  The  other 
fellows  were  getting  the  cream  of  the  trade, 
though  to  be  sure  it  was  not  very  thick  cream. 

as  to  HIS  credit  business. 

From  the  first  I  discouraged  much  credit 
business,  and  accepted  that  only  from  people 
considered  as  "good  as  the  wheat."  Further- 
more, and  it  was  a  good  thing,  I  needed  the 
money  so  badly  all  the  while  that  I  was 
obliged  to  make  prompt  collections. 

This  very  thing  lost  me  a  little  business, 
because  there  are  in  every  town  a  few  fami- 
lies who  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
run  as  big  a  bill  as  they  like  for  as  long  as 
they  like,  merely  because  they  are  what  we 
like  to  call  "our  oldest  families."  With  me 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  how  old  a 
family  might  be  if  it  could  not  pay  its  bills 
promptly. 

I  believe  that  more  independence  of  this 
sort  would  result  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  average  druggist's  finances. 

When  a  man  buys  goods  from  you  or  from 
me  he  owes  us  money.  The  money  for  them 
is  ours  and  we  are  entitled  to  it.  He  has  no 
excuse  for  being  disgruntled  if  we  ask  for  it, 
or  even  if  we  insist  upon  having  it. 

The  cash  basis  is  the  right  basis  and  the 
comfortable  basis. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  plans  that  got  the  ball  started  to  rolling. 
It  is  always  harder  work  to  get  it  started 
than  to  keep  up  the  momentum  after  it  gets 
going,  but  hard  work  has  killed  mighty  few 
people — in  the  drug  business  or  in  any  other. 

(To  be  continued  in  February.) 


A  DEFENSE  OF  "COMMERCIALIZED"  PHARMACY. 


By  E.  C.  FINCB. 


If  we  were  to  soliloquize  as  did  my  friend 
Hamlet,  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  finally 
decide  to  be  strictly  ethical,  I  am  afraid  we 
would  not  be  very  long.  There  was  perhaps 
a  time,  a  good  many  years  since,  when  phar- 
macy was  practiced  on  ethical  lines,  but  I  am 
glad  I  did  not  live  in  those  days.  The  drug 
store  was  then  commonly  called  an  "apothe- 
cary shop,"  and  I  am  informed  by  the  jour- 
nals and  some  of  my  muchly  traveled  friends 
that  in  England,  Germany,  and  some  of  the 
other  and  older  countries  pharmacies  are  still 
run  somewhat  along  those  lines. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  that 
those  who  conducted  the  old  apothecary  shops 
were  more  scientific  than  we  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
people  who  cherish  this  notion  are  themselves 
living  in  the  past,  for  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  we  are  retrograding  scientifically. 
I  don't  think  there  was  ever  an  age  when  our 
profession  was  so  far  advanced  scientifically 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

We,  of  course,  have  keener  competition, 
and  more  of  it  than  ever  before.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  this  has  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  profession  as  well  as  to  sharpen  our  wits. 
Competition  has  made  the  competent  man 
either  post  himself  or  seek  new  fields  and 
pastures  green,  as  'tis  a  case  of  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

Another  consideration  is  that  there  was 
never  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  pre- 
scription business  done  as  at  present,  although 
it  seems  to  some  critics  that  the  profession 
is  now  commercializing  itelf.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  present  time  and 
that  a  few  years  back  when  I  first  went  into 
the  business.  The  pharmacist  then  made 
nearly  all  his  elixirs,  tinctures,  plasters,  pills, 
etc.,  with  no  degree  of  certainty  as  to  their 
strength,  for  he  prepared  them  from  such 
crude  drugs  as  he  happened  to  have  on  his 
shelf;  or,  if  he  purchased  them  from  the 
jobber,   they   had   never   been   assayed.      We 

*Read   before  the  Tennessee   State   Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


all  know  now  that  in  order  to  get  a  product 
of  the  required  strength,  we  either  have  to 
assay  it  after  manufacture,  or  we  have  to 
use  a  drug  that  has  been  recently  assayed, 
for  even  assayed  drugs  lose  their  strength 
after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  we 
have  no  certainty  whatever  of  the  amount  of 
active  ingredients  unassayed  goods  contain. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  less  competent  to  make 
these  pharmaceuticals  than  our  forefathers 
were,  for  we  are,  and  perhaps  more  so,  but 
the  manufacturing  pharmacist  has  centralized 
this  part  of  the  business,  making  it  possible 
for  the  druggist  to  buy  standardized  and 
assayed  preparations  almost  as  cheap  as  he 
could  make  them.  By  virtue  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  by  him,  the  manufacturer  is 
enabled  to  be  much  better  equipped  for  such 
processes  than  the  average  pharmacist  could 
possibly  be.  Furthermore,  the  druggist,  by 
allowing  the  manufacturer  to  look  after  this 
branch  of  the  business,  has  a  chance  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  front  of  the  store  (the 
place  where  he  is  most  needed),  and  he  also 
saves  the  salary  of  one  or  more  expensive 
clerks.  This  saving  alone  will  more  than 
over-balance  the  manufacturer's  profit  on  the 
preparations  we  purchase  of  him. 

But  since  most  of  the  particular  and  pros- 
perous pharmacists  are  patronizing  the  manu- 
facturer, there  are  a  great  many  who  claim 
that  the  drug  store  of  the  present  day  has 
evolved  into  a  commercial  proposition  strictly. 
This  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  or  believe. 
As  long  as  I  remain  in  the  business  I  intend 
to  conduct  my  prescription  department  along 
purely  ethical  lines,  no  matter  what  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  may  be.  I  must  admit, 
however,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  commercializ- 
ing the  front  of  the  store  as  much  as  possible. 
And  why  not?  No  matter  what  our  business 
is,  we  have  to  pay  the  same  rent,  the  same 
taxes,  and  put  in  the  same  number  of  hours, 
so  why  shouldn't  we  add  to  our  shelves  such 
articles  of  commerce  as  we  are  justified  in 
carrying? 

The  dry  goods  store  has  branched  out  to 
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such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  to  name  it,  and  the  hardware  store  has 
sometimes  developed  into  a  drug  store. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  a  pharma- 
cist should  try  to  conduct  his  business  strictly 
along  professional  lines,  he  would  not  be 
bothered  with  it  very  long,  for  the  high  sheriff 
would  soon  have  an  inning,  then  the  coroner, 
and  finally  the  undertaker — for  he  would 
be  a  dead  one,  sure  enough!  And  I  am 
afraid  we  should  be  able  to  inscribe  on  his 
monument  what  a  promoter  did  on  a  shaft 
down  in  Texas.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a 
splendid  formula  for  an  ague  cure,  but  he 
had  no  money.  So  he  took  into  partnership 
with  him  a  hustling  chap  who  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  My  friend  was  to  stay  in 
New  Orleans  and  make  "West's  Celebrated 
Ague  Cure,"  and  the  young  promoter  was  to 


be  the  salesman.  The  latter,  being  a  versatile 
artist,  could  make  signs  almost  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  minute.  He  went  through  Louisiana 
and  Texas  painting  ads.  and  selling  the  nos- 
trum right  and  left.  While  riding  along  a 
road  in  Texas  one  day  he  came  to  a  family 
graveyard.  There  was  one  fine,  tall  shaft 
which  especially  attracted  him,  and  being 
quick  to  see  a  good  thing,  he  got  out  his 
black  paint  and  brush  and  painted  on  the 
shaft:  "This  man  would  not  be  here  if  he 
had  used  West's  Celebrated  Ague  Tonic  1" 

The  family  sued  the  company,  and  my 
friend  told  me  that  the  courts  had  never  quit 
allowing  damages.  So  we  could  easily  in- 
scribe on  the  monument  of  our  brother  who 
conducted  a  purely  professional  store:  "This 
man  would  not  be  here  if  he  hadn't  been  so 
ethical!" 


A  PHARMACY  IN  A  PHYSICIANS'  BUILDING. 

That  of  R.  A.  McDonald  in  the  Mlnahan  Block,  Green    Bay,  Wisconsin — Something  of  the 

Owner  and  How  He  Went  After  the  Business  of  Physicians, 

Nurses,  and  the  General  Public. 

By  FRANK  GANNON  EBNER. 


R.  A.  McDonald  was  doing  a  very  fair 
drug  business  in  a  small  Wisconsin  town. 
But  Mr.  McDonald  is  one  of  those  fellows 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  doing  a  satisfactory 
business.  He  wanted  a  big  trade.  His  for- 
mer location  lacked  possibilities.  So  he 
looked  for  a  better  place. 
'  In  1907  Mr.  McDonald  received  a  tip  that 
a  physician's  office  building  was  being  erected 
in  Green  Bay,  a  city  of  30,000,  located  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  He  went  to  Green  Bay, 
looked  the  field  over,  talked  it  over  with  a 
few  influential  men,  and  in  July,  1908, 
launched  an  apothecary  shop  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  new  building  with  a  stock 
amounting  to  $8000.  The  store  was  fitted 
up  with  mission  style  furniture  and  every- 
thing was  put  in  neat  trim  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

The  McDonald  store  is  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  handsome,  white  tile,  six- 
story  structure.  The  building  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  many  physicians'  offices,  making 
it  convenient  to  cater  to  prescription  trade. 


Mr.  McDonald  had  his  ideal  set  upon  a  pre- 
scription pharmacy.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
the  prescription  business,  and  to  get  that  pat- 
ronage Mr.  McDonald  had  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  doctors.  With  that  idea  in 
mind,  he -called,  personally,  upon  every  med- 
ical man  in  and  about  Green  Bay.  He  out- 
lined his  policy.  He  was  sincere  in  his  talk 
with  the  physicians.  Mr.  McDonald's  policy 
appealed  to  them.  A  number  of  them  were 
dispensing  at  the  time.  McDonald  got  busy. 
After  three  years  of  honest  service,  there  are 
only  two  out  of  thirty  that  are  dispensing 
their  own  medicine. 

Outlining  a  policy  and  living  up  to  it  are 
two  different  things.  Unlike  many,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald made  good  on  his  assertions  to  the 
physicians  on  his  first  visit,  and  that  is  what 
has  counted  him  a  success  in  catering  to  the 
wants  of  medical  men. 

GAINING  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE   NURSES. 

Mr.  McDonald  knew  that  the  professional 
nurse  had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  determining 
where  the  prescription  was  to  be  filled.     He 
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obtained  a  mailing  list  of  all  the  nurses  in 
his  county.  He  wrote  them  a  neat,  type- 
written letter  on  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
scription drug  store.  He  asked  them  to  come 
to  his  store  to  enter  their  names  on  his  nurses' 
directory. 

The  nurses'  directory  consists  of  a  bulletin 
board  with  spaces  for  their  cards.  The  board 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  "in"  and  "out" 
division.  When  the  nurses  go  out  on  a  case, 
they  telephone  or  call  at  McDonald's  and  their 
cards  are  placed  under  the  "out"  division,  and 
vice  versa. 

Mr.  McDonald  knew  that  the  professional 


R.  A.  McDonald,  proprietor  of  the  pharmacy  in  the  Physicians' 
Office  Building,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


letters,  of  the  establishment  of  a  nurses'  direc- 
tory where  they  could  obtain  the  services  of 
a  professional  nurse.  This  plan  made  a  de- 
cided hit,  both  with  the  nurses  and  physicians. 
The  nurses  not  only  bought  their  supplies 
but  diverted  prescription  trade  to  the  McDon- 
ald store  whenever  they  could. 

HIS    ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  McDonald's  advertising  centers  about 
his  prescription  department.  It  dwells  on 
the  importance  of  quality  in  filling  prescrip- 
tions. 

Air.  McDonald  believes  in  keeping  his  name 
before  the  people  all  the  time,  whether  it  be 
before  a  physician,  veterinarian,  dentist,  nurse, 
or  a  layman. 

He  supplies  the  physicians  with  their  pre- 


scription blanks.  He  submits  several  colors 
of  a  best  quality  paper  and  asks  them  how 
they  want  their  names  to  appear  and  whether 
they  want  the  name  of  a  drug  store  printed 
on.  Everything  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  physician. 

Every  Christmas  he  presents  the  medical 
men  with  something.  It  may  consist  of  a 
hypodermatic  syringe,  a  call  list,  a  pocket 
leather  prescription  pad  case,  or  something 
that  will  keep  McDonald's  name  before  the 
prescription  writer  all  the  time. 

He  supplies  nurses  with  "record  sheets." 
Each  record  sheet  carries  with  it  the  Mc- 
Donald name,  so  McDonald's  name  enters 
every  home  the  nurse  visits  in  the  course  of 
her  work. 

The  newspaper,  street-car,  billboards,  a 
monthly  store  paper  called  "McDonald's 
Hustler,"  all  carry  the  McDonald  message. 
McDonald  also  makes  use  of  theatrical  pro- 
grams and  lantern  slides  in  driving  home  the 
reasons  why  they  should  deal  at  McDonald's 
drug  store. 

When  asked  what  medium  gave  the  best 
returns,  he  quickly  answered :  "McDonald's 
Hustler,  our  little  monthly  paper,  I  find  the 
best  paying  advertisement." 

The  store  paper  is  made  interesting  by 
virtue  of  its  printed  matter,  which  consists 
of  jests,  toilet  suggestions,  special  sales  and 
topics  that  appeal  to  the  housewife. 

Mr.  McDonald  winds  up  most  of  his  adver- 
tising talks  with  the  catch  phrase,  "If  you 
can't  come,  telephone."  There  are  mornings, 
at  times,  when  it*  keeps  two  people  busy  an- 
swering the  phone  calls.     He  says : 

"There  are  times  when  people  want  drugs 
in  a  hurry,  and  the  telephone  is  the  means  of 
transferring  the  goods  from  where  they  are 
to   where   they   ought  to  be. 

"The  telephone  business  must  be  backed  up 
with  good  delivery  service,  or  it's  a  failure, 
and  all  the  advertising  in  the  world  will  not 
make  it  pay." 

Mr.  McDonald  has  boys  deliver  goods  on 
bicycles. 

The  fame  of  McDonald's  as  a  prescription 
store  has  spread  into  the  surrounding  country 
until  its  prescription  business  has  reached 
large  proportions.  He  makes  use  of  an  en- 
velope with  the  name  "McDonald's  Drug 
Store,"  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  marked  RUSH 
for  those  desiring  their  prescriptions  filled  in 
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a  hurry.  All  goods  are  sent  C.  O.  D.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  credit  busi- 
ness done  in  the  McDonald  store. 

The  prescription  department  occupies  the 
rear  part  of  the  store.  A  small  window  in 
the  center  of  the  case  admits  a  view  of  the 
workers.  All  prescriptions  are  filled  by  reg- 
istered men,  of  which  there  are  three.  When 
a  prescription  comes  in,  the  customer  is  given 
a  check.  The  original  check  has  three  num- 
bers, all  alike;  one  check  goes  to  the  customer, 
the  other  is  pasted  on  the  prescription,  and 
the  last  is  placed  on  the  package  when  corn- 


Mr.  McDonald  advertises  quality  and 
makes  good  on  his  advertising  copy  by  de- 
livering the  goods.  Mr.  McDonald  spares 
no  pains  and  expense  in  obtaining  the  best 
chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  on  the  market. 
Mr.  McDonald  is  a  quality  man  through  to 
the  backbone,  whether  it's  in  buying  fruit 
syrups,  stationery,  or  selecting  help.  Quality 
counts  with  him. 

Mr.  McDonald's  first  day's  prescriptions 
numbered  three.  Now  they  reach  the  large 
sum  of  45,000  a  year.  His  sales  amount  to 
$40,000  a  year. 


An  interior  view  of  the  McDonald  pharmacy  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


pleted.  Whether  the  customer  waits,  calls,  or 
has  the  package  delivered,  he  gets  the  right 
one. 

All  prescriptions  are  filled  precisely  in 
conformity  with  the  obvious  intentions  of  the 
prescriber.  If  any  article  called  for  on  a 
prescription  is  not  in  stock,  the  doctor  is  con- 
sulted and  under  no  circumstances  is  substi- 
tution in  any  form  tolerated  by  the  rigid  Mc- 
Donald policy.  All  solutions  intended  for 
the  eyes  are  filtered.  Eye  ointments  are 
strained  and  placed  in  collapsible  tubes.  Every 
bottle  or  box  is  wrapped  in  white  paper  and 
sealed  with  sealing  wax.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  putting  out  neat  packages. 


SICK-ROOM    SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  McDonald  gets  a  big  share  of  this 
business  of  the  city  because  he  carries  the 
most  complete  line  of  good  goods,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  he  has  a  lady  attendant,  which 
makes  buying  more  agreeable  to  those  who 
would  rather  have  one  of  their  own  sex 
serve  their  wants  on  certain  supplies.  Mc- 
Donald furnishes  the  three  hospitals  of  the 
city  with  drugs  and  sick-room  goods. 

All  rubber  goods  are  sold  under  a  positive 
guarantee  that  they  will  give  good  service  or 
can  be  returned.  Of  course,  nipples,  breast- 
pumps,  etc.,  are  not  exchangeable  for  sanitary 
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reasons.  All  buyers  are  told  so  before  the 
goods  leave  the  store.  "The  customer  is  al- 
ways right"  is  the  attitude  of  McDonald,  and 
rather  than  have  a  buyer  leave  the  store  dis- 
satisfied, he  makes  it  right.  For  instance,  a 
short  time  ago  a  lady  returned  several  nipples, 
saying  that  they  were  not  the  kind  wanted. 
Mr.  McDonald  explained  the  policy  of  the 
house  regarding  the  exchange  of  rubber  goods, 
tore  up  the  nipples  in  front  of  the  customer 
and  gave  her  what  she  wanted. 


SODA  TRADE. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald centers  his  advertising  on  his  pre- 
scription department,  he  gets  a  good  share  of 
the  soda  business.  In  fact,  he  does  the  best 
soda  business  in  the  city.     Cleanliness  is  spelt 
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in  everything  you  look  at  in  the  McDonald 
store;  from  the  door-knob  to  the  money  they 
hand  out  in  change. 

Every  drink  is  served  ice-cold  in  thin 
glasses  previously  sterilized  with  boiling  water. 
Every  utensil  around  the  soda  fountain  is 
sterilized  before  a  second  usage.  Every  soda 
concoction,  from  a  lemon  phosphate  to  an 
^gg  malted  milk,  represents  the  best  quality 
of  material  served,  as  he  states  in  his  little 
soda  menu,  "with  that  touch  of  loving  care." 
He  puts  out  a  two-paged  little  brown  menu 
booklet  which  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  It 
covers  the  complete  line  of  soda  concoctions 
and  is  printed  in  a  way  that  will  make  any 
mouth  water.  The  booklet  is  within  easy 
reach  of  any  one  who  happens  along  at  the 
fountain. 

The  fact  that  he  made  $2500  during  the 
season  of  1910  on  his  soda  fountain  is  an 
index  to  the  business  done. 

A  good  line  of  cigars  is  handled,  but  the 
trade  is  not  encouraged,  largely  because  of 
the  large  women  patronage  the  McDonald 
store  enjoys. 

The  candy  business  in  the  McDonald  store 


is  limited  to  a  box  trade.  He  enjoys  a  good 
business  in  candy.  Mr.  McDonald  does  not 
believe  in  sticking  to  one  line  of  goods,  but 
changes  often  for  the  reason  that  people  tire 
of  the  same  kind. 

Owing  to  a  large  women  patronage,  Mc- 
Donald enjoys  a  good  toilet  trade.  His  store 
being  located  close  to  the  city  theater,  he  gets 
a  big  share  of  the  theatrical  trade  in  grease 
paints  and  general  toilet  articles. 

The  working  force  consists  of  the  proprie- 
tor, two  registered  men,  one  bookkeeper,  one 
soda  disptnser,  and  a  delivery  boy. 

McDonald's  name  has  never  been  attached 
to  any  patent-medicine  advertisement,  nor  has 
he  ever  handed  out  any  such  advertisement. 
He  does  not  allow  any  patent  medicine  in 
his  window,  nor  does  he  display  any  signs 
for  cure-alls.  This  iron-clad  policy  of  the 
McDonald  store  has  gained  for  the  man  be- 
hind it  a  prestige  that  means  much  to  him 
in  his  business. 

There  is  no  counter-prescribing. 

Those  seeking  advice  for  ailments  are  re- 
ferred to  their  family  physician.  Prescrip- 
tions are  not  refilled  unless  otherwise  specified 
by  the  physician. 

To  convey  the  latter  message  to  the  people, 
use  is  made  of  a  sticker  which  is  placed  on 
every  prescription  which  is  filled. 

The  sticker  cautions  the  patient  not  to 
have  the  prescription  refilled  unless  otherwise 
specified  by  the  physician. 

Everybody  is  given  exactly  what  he  calls 
for.  Courtesy  is  the  password  among  the 
workers  of  the  store  when  dealing  with  the 
public.  Courtesy  is  long  remembered  even 
after  the  price  of  the  goods  is  forgotten. 
Courtesy  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  enrich- 
ing the  trade  of  this  store. 

R.  A.  McDonald,  who  has  popularized  this 
drug  store,  is  a  genial,  good  appearing  chap 
of  about  thirty-five  years.  He  belongs  to 
several  fraternal  organizations,  goes  to  church 
on  Sundays,  and  stands  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  on  the  job  every 
day,  but  manages  to  get  away  long  enough 
to  look  up  a  new  doctor  in  the  town  and  con- 
vert him  to  the  McDonald  faith.  His  heart 
and  soul  are  in  his  work.  The  very  store, 
the  clerks,  the  advertisements  all  reflect  the 
brilliancy  of  the  personality  behind  the  insti- 
tution. 


AN  UNUSUAL  WINDOW  DISPLAY. 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR. 

Orldley.   Illinois. 


This  trim  has  one  feature  which  I  can 
claim  is  original,  namely,  the  background.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  setting  for  any  variety  of 
things  other  than  the  rubber  goods  and  sick- 
room supplies  shown  here.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  I  never  saw  such  an  arrangement 
before. 

The  top  of  the  background  is  formed  by 
puffing  white  tissue-paper  and  allowing  it  to 
drape  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  back 
of  the  window  is  covered  with  heavy  white 
paper.     With  a  heavy  crayon  outline  the  tree 


is  now  quite  real  and  the  effect  is  certainly 
fine.     Try  it  and  see. 

The  side  wall  of  the  trim  is  covered  with 
white  tissue-paper,  and  a  drape  of  the  grand 
old  flag  adorns  the  extreme  top. 

On  the  other  side  the  syringes  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  size  and  have  price  tags  at- 
tached in  full  view.  Baby  pacifiers  are  set 
in  the  extreme  back  of  the  trim.  The  base 
of  the  window  is  white,  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral scheme. 

The    articles   exhibited    are   hot-water   bot- 


and  branches  on  the  heavy  paper.  Take  a 
sharp  knife  and  cut  around  the  outline.  The 
tree  effect  is  easily  formed,  presenting  a  very 
realistic  appearance  to  the  onlooker,  both  near 
by  and  at  a  distance. 

Next  obtain  a  can  of  black  paint,  dip  a 
piece  of  cotton  into  it  and  proceed  to  daub 
over  the  outline  with  the  wet  cotton,  using  a 
drawing  motion.  A  bark  effect  is  easily 
formed. 

Over  the  back  of  the  trim  cover  the  out- 
line with,  say,  green  tissue-paper.      The  tree 


ties,  fountain  syringes;  ear,  ulcer,  nasal,  and 
bulb  syringes;  breast  shields,  nipples,  breast 
pumps,  medicine  droppers,  throat  bags,  ice- 
bags,  eye  pipettes,  etc.  These  are  all  neatly 
arranged  to  show  to  the  best  advantage  over 
"Onken  Younits"  that  we  purchased  last 
year  from  the  makers  in  Cincinnati.  Price 
tags  were  good  and  clear.  Almost  any  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  over  the  "Onken 
Younits."  They  are  certainly  worth  the 
money.  We  are  at  present  using  this  trim, 
and  the  sales  are  very  satisfactory. 


A  POTENT  TESTIMONIAL. 

It  Gave  Success  to  a  Liniment  that  was   Headed  Stralftht  for  the  Patent-medlclne  Orave< 

yard— The  Whole  Story. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BUZZELL. 


One  who  depends  on  his  wits  and  a  rented 
typewriter  for  his  daily  bread  is  sometimes 
at  a  loss  for  a  theme  on  which  to  employ 
such  a  combination.  For  days  the  air  seems 
sterile  of  story  essence,  and  meditate  though 
he  may,  the  luckless  attic-dweller  is  left 
stranded  on  a  barren  bar  of  uncertainty,  to 
wear  out  his  spirit  in  vain  endeavor.  When 
such  calms  strike,  it  is  my  custom  to  cut 
loose  and  whistle  lustily  for  a  wind ;  in  other 
words,  to  hustle  around  and  see  what  I  can 
find.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  while  on 
such  a  mission  bent,  I  chanced  to  meet  Dr. 
Pemlico  Knox,  who  took  me  over  to  the  Occi- 
dental and  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Harris.  The  three  of  us  sat  at  a  small 
table  in  the  Peacock  room  and  exchanged 
pleasantries  over  a  weak  brew  for  a  time. 
Then  Dr.  Knox,  pleading  pressure  of  profes- 
sional business,  took  his  leave. 

"A  natural  born  advertiser,"  I  ventured, 
nodding  my  head  toward  the  retreating  figure. 

"Not  necessarily,"  corrected  Harris.  "He 
has  made  the  right  moves,  to  be  sure;  but  he 
may  have  made  them  accidentally." 

"To  my  mind,  that  w^ould  be  impossible," 
I  combated.  "What  happens  is  the  result  of 
something;  the  wise  man,  or  the  successful 
man,  in  other  words,  looks  after  the  some- 
thing." 

"Or  has  it  looked  after  him,  by  accident? 
But  let  me  illustrate.  Have  you  the  patience 
to  listen  to  a  long-winded  and  not  very  inter- 
esting story?" 

My  heart  bounded  loudly,  almost  audibly. 
Listen  to  a  story!  Would  I!  Visions  of  an- 
other $250  payment  on  my  Mexican  planta- 
tion stock  dimmed  off  into  azure  hues.  I 
assured  Mr.  Harris  that  nothing  would  please 
me  more  than  to  give  rapt  and  close  atten- 
tion. Glancing  at  the  clock  and  remarking 
that  there  was  just  about  sufficient  time  if  he 
hustled,  he  began.  As  nearly  as  possible  I 
will  follow  his  faultless  style. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  was  a 
beardless  and  anemic  drug  clerk,  and  through 


an  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper  I  secured 
employment  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Frederick  Donnelly — F.   H.   Donnelly. 

"Like  most  men  who  run  drug  stores,  Mr. 
Donnelly  never  got  the  idea  of  'putting  out 
a  patent'  quite  out  of  his  head.  At  times  the 
obsession  seemed  to  lie  dormant  like  a  winter 
snake,  but  later  it  would  break  forth  again 
with  all-consuming  intenseness.  Time  and 
time  again  he  had  tried  to  launch  a  Peruna, 
a  Wizard  Oil,  or  a  Jayne's -Expectorant,  and 
each  time  had  sworn  by  the  moon,  the  soft 
east  winds,  and  several  myriads  of  pale  blue 
stars  that  he  would  never  sink  any  more 
money  in  that  particular  manner.  But  with 
periodical  frequency,  a  mysterious  something 
seemed  to  breathe  a  disquietude  into  his  soul 
which  could  be  antidoted  in  no  other  way 
but  the  thumbing  of  printer's  ink,  the  studying 
of  label  catalogues,  and  the  estimating  of  a 
vast  fortune  on  a  corner  of  the  desk  blotter. 
Such  orgies  often  ended  in  an  addition  to 
the  drug  family,  and  for  days,  perhaps  weeks 
and  months,  Mr.  Donnelly  was  one  of  the 
busiest  men  on  the  western  hemisphere. 

"On  the  same  day  that  I  entered  his  em- 
ploy, Mr.  Donnelly  launched  Kilpatrick's  Lini- 
ment. Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding my  arrival  he  had  received  a  large 
consignment  of  cartons  and  labels  from  Chi- 
cago, and  most  of  the  sleep  of  the  night  had 
been  sacrificed  that  the  matter  of  assembling 
what  he  sanguinely  believed  was  destined  to 
become  a  celebrated  liquid,  and  its  accom- 
panying bottle,  cork,  label,  wrapper,  and  car- 
ton, might  not  be  delayed  a  moment  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  morning 
sunbeam,  slanting  carelessly  in  through  an 
east  window,  added  an  intenser  yellow  to  the 
goldenness  of  a  row  of  'Kilpatrick'  standing 
in  military  formation  on  the  top  of  a  show- 


case. 


"Mr.  Donnelly  cuddled  his  latest  progeny 
with  a  parent's  fondness  during  many  hours 
of  the  ensuing  day,  talked  'Kilpatrick'  inces- 
santly, and  sold  one  bottle.     The   following 
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day  he  sold  one,  the  following  day  one,  and 
the  next  day  none.  He  then  bought  a  small 
square  of  space  in'  the  evening  paper  and 
launched  what  he  denominated  his  advertising 
campaign,  A  few  bottles  of  'Kilpatrick'  were 
sold  as  a  result  of  newspaper  publicity,  but 
the  daily  balance  was  far  from  gratifying. 

"He  had  contracted  for  the  space  in  the 
daily  paper  and  felt  that  it  must  be  made  to 
yield  all  it  would  in  the  way  of  returns.  To 
increase  its  potency  he  mailed  out  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  what  he  called  'back-ups.' 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  waning  of 
the  first  gross  of  'Kilpatrick'  found  him  $300 
to  the  bad.  This  showing  troubled  him  great- 
ly, and  his  enthusiasm  began  to  go  the  way 
it  had  often  gone  before.  He  ceased  to  dream 
'Kilpatrick'  and  merely  talked  it.  However, 
as  a  stand  in  the  last  ditch,  he  resolved  to 
amass  a  bunch  of  testimonials,  have  them 
printed  in  neat  folder  form,  and  have  these 
folders  mailed  out  also,  aiming  to  place  one 
in  each  family  in  the  city  and  adjacent  coun- 
try districts.  He  had  read  somewhere  that  a 
testimonial  often  took  the  message  to  Garcia 
when  other  forms  and  fashions  had  failed. 

"He  needed  to  consult  no  record-book  to 
ascertain  who  had  bought  'Kilpatrick' ;  the 
tablets  of  his  mind  carried  the  names,  indeli- 
bly impressed.  To  each  purchaser  he  sent 
an  appeal  for  a  word  of  commendation;  and 
here  again  he  met  with  disappointment,  for 
not  a  soul  responded.  Nevertheless,  being 
a  man  of  determination,  he  did  not  give  up. 
Setting  his  jaw,  he  went  after  the  testimonials 
personally,  and  in  the  end  accumulated  thirty- 
seven,  all  written  by  himself  and  signed  by 
the  p'urchasef.  These  were  edited  carefully, 
turned  over  to  the  printer,  and  in  due  time 
the  neat  little  booklets  were  delivered. 

"Now,  I  am  just  an  ordinary  individual, 
exempt  from  the  workings  of  no  fundamental 
law,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  em- 
ployer's attempt  to  hitch  his  cart  to  the  tail 
of  a  strange  god  had  produced  in  me  a  con- 
dition little  short  of  nausea.  There  is  some- 
thing in  human  nature  which  causes  the  on- 
looker to  ridicule  the  efforts  of  any  fellow 
mortal  who  strives  to  put  something  new  into 
the  world.  A  feeling  of  resentment  wells  up 
and  gives  birth  to  an  irresistible  desire  to 
make  the  way  of  the  transgressor  hard.  Let 
this  be  the  excuse,  as  far  as  it  will  carry. 


"To  me  fell  the  task  of  mailing  out  the 
booklets.  It  was  a  disagreeable  undertaking. 
Had  I  had  my  choice  I  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  made  a  half-million  zinc 
valerianate  pills  or  to  have  stocked  an  arsenal 
with  aloes  horse-balls.  I  was  supersaturated 
with  disgust  and  hoped  never  to  hear  or  see 
the  name  'Kilpatrick'  again,  outside  a  history 
of  the  Civil  War. 

"The  little  pamphlet  was  altogether  too 
dull,  anyhow.  The  testimonials  were  all  alike, 
worded,  perhaps,  a  little  differently,  but  nev- 
ertheless all  alike.  They  all  began:  'Mr. 
Frederick  Donnelly,  Dear  Sir:  I  have  used 
your  celebrated,'  etc.,  etc.  Or,  to  vary  this 
somewhat,  about  every  third  number  led  off 
with  'Having  used  one  bottle  of  your  cele- 
brated,' etc.,  etc.  Not  a  glint  of  humor,  a 
convincing  clincher,  or  a  point  of  originality 
in  the  entire  layout. 

"I  began  to  revolve  the  subject  of  the  testi- 
monial in  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  game  must  be  nearly  played  out — or  at 
least  played  so  long  that  a  testimonial  must 
be  out  of  the  ordinary  to  gain  worth-while 
attention.  I  wrote  a  few  and  tore  them  up; 
and  then  suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  me, 
an  idea  which  caused  me  to  sit  back,  stroke 
my  chin  with  a  forefinger,  and  grin. 

"The  fate  of  'Kilpatrick'  lay  entirely  in 
my  hands.  Unseen  and  unsung,  I  could  give 
it  a  whack  over  the  head  with  a  testimonial 
which  must  its  quietus  make.  Why  not  do 
it  and  end  its  agony  ?  Why  not  turn  humani- 
tarian and  save  my  employer,  who  at  heart 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  man,  from  a  fate 
worse  than  death? 

"Far  into  the  night  I  labored  and  perspired, 
but  in  the  end  I  conquered.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  had  my  testimonial  printed  on  a  sheet 
of  proper  size  to  make  a  nice  little  insert; 
and  during  the  next  few  days  I  mailed  out 
the  booklets.  The  thirty-eighth  testimonial 
ran  like  this: 

Good  Mister  Frederick  Donnelly,  Sor: 

In  answer  toyer  letter 
I  take  me  pen  in  hand  to  say 

That  Pat,  I  hope,  is  better — 
He's  dead. 

Yer  medicine  no  doubt's  all  right 

For  a  certain  kind  of  caseys, 
But  Pat  he  couldn't  stand  it,  quite, 

It  knocked  out  all  his  braces. 
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'"Kilpatrick's  Liniment"  in  black — 
Faith,  that  was  on  the  label, 
And  to  kape  its  word  it  surely  proved 
That  it  was  amply  able. 
Oh,  werra,  werra. 

— Biddy  O'Brien. 

"Did  'Kilpatrick'  die  also?  It  did  not. 
During  the  next  three  weeks  we  sold  fourteen 
gross.  Man  after  man  and  woman  after 
woman  brought  in  the  insert,  passed  it  over 
the  counter  with  a  face  cracked  from  ear  to 
ear  and  called  for  'a  bottle  o'  that  stuff.'  The 
humor  appealed  to  them,  and  'Kilpatrick's 
Liniment'  was  headed  straight  for  the  Book- 
man's list  of  the  ten  best  sellers.     We  found 


it  absolutely  impossible — but,  pardon  me. 
There  comes  the  man  with  whom  I  have  an 
appointment;  the  man  for  whom  I  have  been 
waiting." 

"One  moment,  please!"  I  cried,  grasping 
him  by  the  coat-sleeve.  "Your  unfinished 
sentence  implies — " 

"That  for  a  time  we  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to — " 

"And  then?" 

"Donnelly  fired  his  advertising  man.  But 
permit  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Hendricks." 

Five  minutes  later  Harris  and  Hendricks 
were  banking  for  shot.  And  five  hours  later 
I  dropped  this  story  into  a  corner  mail-box. 


"MY  BEST  ADVERTISING  SCHEME." 

One  Dru^^ist  Hits  upon  a  Good  Plan  of  Developing  a  Demand  for  Hts  Own  Toilet  Lotion 

— Another  Consigns  Goods  Systematically  to  His  Customers,  Collectin|{ 

Later  for  the  Articles  Used — How  These  Ideas  Worked  Out. 


DEVELOPING  A  SALE  ON  A  TOILET    . 
LOTION. 

By  Stanley  Cairns,  Forest,  Ontario. 

Your  "Best  Advertising  Schemes"  are  very 
interesting,  and  I  wish  to  describe  one  we 
have  used  to  push  our  own  preparations  by 
forcibly  drawing  to  the  minds  of  people  the 
prospects  of  a  bargain. 

The  scheme  centered  about  a  toilet  lotion 
which  we  had  recently  made  up  and  put  on 
the  market.  We  were  confident  that  our 
product  was  as  good  as  any.  The  package 
was  very  neat,  consisting  of  a  special  shaped 
bottle  with  an  artistic  label  and  capping. 
Nevertheless,  we  saw  it  was  going  to  sell 
slowly  with  the  aid  only  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  our  pushing  it  behind  the  counter. 
So  we  had  1000  cards,  about  the  size  of  a 
postal  card,  printed,  announcing  that  each  one 
was  worth  10  cents.  Rather,  we  said  that  in 
order  to  introduce  this  new  toilet  lotion  to 
the  public,  we  would  give  any  one  who  signed 
the  card  and  presented  it  at  our  store  a  full- 
sized  25-cent  bottle  of  our  toilet  lotion  for  15 
cents.  We  made  it  plain  that  this  offer  was 
good  for  two  weeks  only,  or  as  long  as  the 
goods  were  displayed  in  our  windows. 

We  had  a  facsimile  of  the  above  card 
printed  in  both  local  papers,   permitting   the 


readers  to  cut  it  out.  This  we  did  more 
for  the  advertising  and  to  catch  the  country 
people.  We  allowed  only  one  bottle  for  each 
family.  We  made  an  enormous  quantity  of 
the  lotion,  arranged  a  handsome  display  of  it 
in  our  window  and  part  of  a  show-case. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  majority  of  people 
will  take  advantage  of  a  bargain,  however 
small  it  may  be.  I  am  always  ready  for  one 
myself,  and  storekeepers  everywhere  say  that 
the  wealthy  people  are  keener  bargain  fiends 
than  even  the  poorer  class. 

We  placed  our  cards  in  plain,  unsealed 
envelopes  and  mailed  one  to  the  lady  of  each 
family  in  town.  The  result  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  ourselves,  for  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
we  had  sold  462  bottles.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  cards  were  returned.  Now  the  whole 
cost  of  each  bottle  when  sold  did  not  amount 
to  11  cents.  So  we  had  quite  a  little  money 
to  show  for  our  two  weeks'  work.  But 
when  we  started  out  we  did  not  intend  the 
scheme  should  be  a  money-maker.  We  just 
wanted  to  break  even.  Needless  to  say,  we 
have  sold  hundreds  of  bottles  of  toilet  lotion 
since  at  25  cents  a  bottle. 

If  we  had  continued  to  advertise  in  the 
papers  instead  of  sending  out  cards;  or  if 
we  had  marked  the  price  15  cents  in  our  dis- 
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play,  I  don't  suppose  we  would  have  sold  a 
hundred  bottles.  But  placing  the  card  in  their 
hands  made  them  think,  "This  is  worth  a 
dime,  and  as  I  need  a  lotion  I  may  as  well 
get  it."  So  they  bought  it,  and  when  it  was 
satisfactory  they  bought  more.  We  could 
often  make  a  sale  by  merely  mentioning  the 
bargain  to  a  customer  while  shopping,  and 
thus  interesting  him. 

We  have  used  the  same  scheme  for  several 
other  preparations  of  our  own,  and  one  that 
was  most  satisfactory  was  a  "condition  pow- 
der" for  animals,  a  regular  50-cent  package 
which  we  sold  for  30  cents.  Nearly  every 
farrner  for  miles  around  secured  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  whatever 
preparation  of  your  own  you  are  trying  to 
market,  make  sure  that  it  is  as  good  or  a 
little  better  than  those  being  sold  already. 
A  customer  can  be  fooled  once,  but  not  twice. 

We  also  find  that  a  neat  and  attractive 
package  is  necessary  for  a  quick  sale.  Most 
people  buy  a  specialty  the  first  time  on  the 
strength,  of  the  external  appearances,  but  the 
quality  of  the  goods  determines  the  second 
purchase.  A  handsome  label,  of  course,  al- 
ways gives  a  good  impression. 

Another  thing,  we  never  advertise  our 
goods  as  being  of  our  own  manufacture. 
Rather,  we  give  our  customers  the  impression 
that  we  are  a  favored  agency  for  distribution 
of  certain  goods.  We  find  that  we  cannot 
push  our  own  make  of  preparations  as  well 
as  those  made  elsewhere.  The  customer  sees 
our  purpose,  which  is  to  make  more  money 
for  ourselves.  Most  people,  or  rather  a  lot 
of  them,  have  the  impression  that  if  a  product 
is  made  in  Toronto  or  a  big  city,  it  must  be 
good.  They  have  in  mind  the  immense  fac- 
tories seen,  for  instance,  on  the  front  of 
Peruna  calendars  as  being  the  source  of  the 
goods. 


A  NOVEL  PLAN  FOR  PUSHING  SEASON- 
ABLE GOODS. 

By  O.  p.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 

We  all  admit  that  to  push  an  article  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  before  the  people.  The 
question  then  arises:  "How  can  that  be  done 
to  the  best  advantage?"  I  found  this  plan 
worked  nicely,  and  it  may  prove  beneficial  to 
others. 

All  druggists  have  more  or  less  dislike  for 
being  called  out  of  bed  on  a  cold,  rainy  night. 


So  one  cold,  rainy  afternoon  when  business 
was  slack,  I  conceived  a  plan  whereby  I  could 
avoid  being  summoned  out  that  night  for  any 
cases  of  croup  or  cough  that  such  an  evening 
usually  brought  forth.  Calling  my  clerks 
together,  I  set  them  to  wrapping  up  bottles 


O.  p.  McPherson. 


of  cough  medicine  of  my  own  make, 
package  I  enclosed  a  note : 


In  each 


Dear  Madam  :  Realizing  that  this  is  an  excellent 
night  for  the  children  to  suffer  with  coughs  and  croup, 
I  am  sending  you  one  of  our  bottles  of  cough  medi- 
cine. Please  put  in  a  convenient  place,  and  if  you 
have  an  occasion  to  use  it,  do  so.  Otherwise,  let  the 
package  set  there  in  your  house  until  I  send  for  it.  Or 
you  may  return  it.  As  a  method  of  keeping  our 
records  straight  we  have  charged  the  medicine  to  your 
husband's  account,  and  when  it  is  taken  up  we  shall 
give  him  proper  credit. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  kindness,  we  are, 
Yours  very  truly. 

Well,  we  sent  out  three  dozen  bottles  that 
afternoon.  Since  it  was  only  a  few  days 
until  the  first  of  the  month,  we  delayed  send- 
ing back  for  the  goods  until  our  collector  had 
an  occasion  to  go  into  that  neighborhood. 
When  he  went,  we  had  him  take  along  a 
basket  upon  which  was  written  Cough  Syrup. 
But  to  our  surprise,  when  he  came  in  that 
evening,  he  had  only  one  bottle  of  medicine 
returned  for  credit.  However,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  accounts  we  found  some  who  thought 
we  intended  giving  them  the  medicine.  In 
such  cases  we  compromised  on  a  half-price. 
We  sold  three  dozen  bottles  and  created  a  nice 
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demand  for  our  cough  cure.  And  I  was  not 
called  out  that  night  for  any  cases  of  croup, 
either! 

The  plan  worked  so  well,  I  determined  to 
try  it  more  scientifically.  So  I  took  empty 
cigar  boxes,  cut  them  in  shape  to  make  a 
pretty  decent  little  case  or  box,  and  asked 
permission  to  tack  one  in  each  home  near 
the  telephone.  On  the  front  of  each  box  I 
wrote:  "For  Results,  Phone  85,"  and  each 
month  I  would  watch  the  weather,  time, 
places,  and  social  functions,  and  have  my 
corps  of  boys,  dressed  in  white  and  blue,  make 
the  rounds  and  leave  something  new  and 
needful  in  each  box,  after  taking  up  the  old 


articles,  if  any  was  left.  If  the  weather 
turned  cold,  I  sent  cold  cream,  -cough  syrup, 
etc.  If  there  was  an  entertainment,  I  sent 
face  powders,  perfume,  etc.  If  it  was  Sat- 
urday evening,  I  sent  toilet  soap  or  shoe  pol- 
ish, and  so  on. 

Our  sales  amounted  to  $85  the  first  month 
on  this  plan  alone.  The  expense  was  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  sales.  And  while  these 
little  fellows  made  the  trips,  we  always  had 
them  take  from  the  store  all  surplus  adver- 
tising matter  for  the  children.  I  found  it 
was  a  magnificent  plan  for  unloading  any 
article  that  was  not  staple  and  was  liable  to 
become  stock  worn. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  BUSINESS  BUILDING. 

By  A.  F.  SHELDON. 

Formulator  of  "The  Science  of  Business  Buildinii  "  and  Editor  of  The  Business  Philosopher. 


An  important  success  injunction  is.  Know 
the  other  fellozv! 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  made  by 
knowing  how  to  handle  the  other  fellow. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  not 
knowing  the  other  fellow  and  by  putting  him 
in  the  wrong  place. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
by  fond  parents  in  their  attempt  to  make 
doctors  and  lawyers  of  sons  that  nature  never 
intended  for  such  professions. 

Thousands  of  hours  of  honest  effort  have 
been  wasted  by  those  who  have  been  advised 
to  go  into  lines  of  business  for  which  they 
had  no  ability. 

Thousands  of  lives  have  been  ruined  by 
persons   of   jarring   temperaments   marrying. 

Thousands  of  parents  have  quarreled  with 
their  children  and  turned  them  adrift — simply 
because  they  did  not  understand  their  chil- 
dren. 

Thousands  of  children  have  quarreled  with 
their  parents  for  the  same  reason. 

Thousands  of  men  on  the  road  fail  as  sales- 
men simply  because  they  don't  understand  the 
other  fellow. 

Thousands  of  merchants  become  bankrupt 
because  they  do  not  understand  men  and 
women.     Instead   of   securing   and   retaining 


patrons,  through  their  want  of  tact  they  lose 
those  who  come  to  them  with  their  trade. 

I  put  the  question  to  you,  Mr.  Employer: 
How  can  you  handle  the  men  under  you  if 
you  do  not  understand  them? 

I  put  the  question  to  you,  Mr.  Salesman: 
How  can  you  sell  goods  to  persons  you  do 
not  understand? 

Since  the  greatest  statesmen  and  the  great- 
est professional  men  owe  their  success  largely 
to  their  skill  in  handling  men  and  women, 
can  you  afford  to  be  without  this  knowledge? 

Can  directors  of  banks  and  railroads  and 
corporations,  in  whose  power  it  lies  to  select 
men  for  executive  offices,  afford  to  put  the 
wrong  man  in  the  high  place? 

Such  a  mistake  may  involve  a  railroad  or 
corporation  in  bankruptcy-  because  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  man  selected.  A  man 
may  be  elected  president  of  a  bank,  who  is 
by  nature  a  defaulter. 

There  was  an  excuse  for  this  before  char- 
acter analysis  had  become  a  science.  Now, 
however,  this  science  has  been  formulated  and 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  by 
Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  of  Boston. 
The  man  who  would  be  progressive  must 
master  it  to  keep  up  with  the  age. 

There   is   a  story  told   of   a   doctor  being 
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called  to  treat  a  shoemaker  who  was  thought 
to  be  dying.  The  shoemaker  craved  salmon. 
The  doctor  thought  the  man  was  in  such  a 
desperate  state  that  he  might  as  well  let  the 
fellow  have  what  he  wanted,  as  at  the  worst 
the  salmon  would  kill  him  a  few  moments 
earlier  only.  However,  to  the  doctor's  sur- 
prise, the  salmon  cured  him. 

Later  the  doctor  was  called  to  cure  a  black- 
smith suffering  from  the  same  complaint.  As 
the  salmon  had  been  so  efficacious  in  the  case 
of  the  shoemaker,  the  doctor  thought  it  would 
be  equally  so  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmith. 
The  result,  though,  was  dift'erent.  The  black- 
smith died.  So  the  doctor  wrote  down  in  his 
memorandum  book:  "Salmon  cures  dying 
shoemakers,  but  not  dying  blacksmiths." 

"What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,"  is  not  true  in  the  business  world. 
You  can't  cure  the  blacksmith  with  the  same 
medicine  that  cures  the  shoemaker. 

Different  temperaments  must  be  treated 
differently.  Different  methods  of  appeal  must 
be  made  to  them.  The  same  things  strike 
them  differently. 

If  all  men  were  alike,  salesmanship  would 
not  be  an  art. 

You  know,  you  must  handle  the  quick- 
tempered man  with  gloves;  the  lethargic  per- 
son you  must  urge  to  action.  This  much  the 
novice  knows.  But  mankind  is  not  divided 
simply  into  the  quick  and  the  slow.  There 
are  many  types  and  variations. 

The  art  of  analyzing  character  scientifically 
is  not  as  simple  as  the  alphabet.  Before  you 
can  judge  a  person  you  must  take  into  account 
his  coloring,  the  shape  of  his  features,  his 
manner,  the  tone  of  his  voice.  In  fact,  quite 
a  few  little  points  that  only  the  student  of 
human  nature  can  know  must  be  remarked. 
You  must  be  able  to  do  it  quickly,  too. 

The  value  of  such  study  I  am  sure  you 
must  feel.  If  you  are  looking  for  commer- 
cial or  professional  success  master  it.  It  will 
repay  you  largely. 

Equally  important  is  another  success  in- 
junction, Knoiv  your  business. 

This  means  more  than  know  your  job, 
though  you  should  make  sure  you  know  that 
first.  After  that,  however,  you  should  get 
busy,  and  know  the  job  above  yours.  Yes, 
even  the  job  above  that.  For  the  fellow  just 
above  you  may  not  be  able  to  fill  the  job 
above  him.     If  you  can,  there  is  your  chance. 


While  it  is  the  doing  that  counts  in  the 
battle  for  success,  it  is  not  the  doing  that 
starts  the  battle  for  success.  It  is  your  prep- 
aration to  do  the  things  that  should  be  done 
when  the  opportunity  arrives  that  enables 
you  to  "make  good"  at  the  supreme  moment. 

Make  the  world  need  your  service,  and 
the  world  will  pay  you  for  your  service.  The 
more  you  make  the  world  need  it,  the  better 
it  will  pay  you. 

Who  is  the  man  who  is  always  looking  for 
a  job? 

The  efficient  man  or  the  inefficient  man? 

Is  it  the  fellow  who  brings  in  the  weather 
report,  or  is  it  the  salesman  who  hustles  and 
gets  the  orders?  Is  it  the  bookkeeper  who 
strikes  his  balance  "first  pop,"  or  the  fellow 
who  adds  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  his  col- 
umns and  then  takes  a  week  to  discover  the 
result  of  his  mind-wandering?  Is  it  the 
aspirant  for  histrionic  honors  who  thought 
"shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil"  in  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  meant  "to  take  off  your  clothes,"  or 
the  actor  who  has  mastered  his  art  to  per- 
fection— the  Garrick,  the  Siddons,  the  Booth, 
the  Bernhardt,  the  Irving,  the  Mansfield — 
that  takes  the  world  by  storm  ? 

The  man  who  takes  the  world  by  storm 
must  be  able  to  do  something  worth  while. 

Is  it  the  railroad  clerk  "who  gets  his  traffic 
charges  mixed"  and  charges  you  passenger 
rates  on  a  car-load  of  pigs,  or  the  Harriman 
or  the  Hill,  who  masters  railroad  technique 
to  perfection,  that  becomes  the  president  of 
the  road? 

Is  it  the  one-hundred-and-fifty-words-a- 
minute  stenographer  or  the  graduate  of  the 
"four  weeks'  course  in  shorthand,"  whose 
notes  are  as  undecipherable  to  him  as  a  chop- 
suey  bill  of  fare  in  original  Chinese  would 
be  to  us,  who  is  always  looking  for  a  job? 

Why  are  so  many  men  always  looking  for 
a  job?     Why  are  not  more  filling  the  job? 

I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  It  is  because  the 
world  is  always  looking  for  competent  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  going  with  a  searchlight  look- 
ing for-  the  man  who  wants  a  job — but  the 
man  who  can  Ull  the  job  is  always  sure  of  the 
job.  The  job  wants  him — more  jobs  than  he 
can  fill.  Job-hunters  are  not  job-fillers,  and 
job-fillers  are  not  job-hunters. 

To  be  a  job-Hller,  you  must  be  a  man  whose 
positive  or  success  qualities  are  developed. 
The  world  doesn't  want  sick  men,  but  well 
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men;  not  moral  wrecks,  but  reliable  men;  not 
timid  men,  but  bold  men. 

Obey  the  laws  of  health;  develop  the  pow- 
ers of  your  mind,  your  thinker,  your  feeler, 
your  rememberer.  Give  these  three  the  proper 
exercise,  and  the  world,  because  of  the  ef- 


ficient service  you  can  render,  will  recognize 
you  as  a  competent  man.  Then  develop  your 
"imaginer"  and  your  "wilier,"  and  it  will 
recognize  you  as  an  exceptional  man — a  man 
of  initiative. 

You  will  stand  at  the  threshold  of  Success. 


"  WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  BUT  LIQUOR." 

How  a  Waynesbur^.  Pa..  Dra^^lst  Has  Made  this  Slo|{an  Tell  In  Brln|{in|f  Him  Reputation 
and  Support  In  a  Locality  where  the  Saloons  have  been  Voted  Out. 


James  S.  Gleghorn,  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  is 
a  druggist  who  has  made  himself  quite  famous 
locally  by  refusing  to  handle  liquor  in  any 
form  and  for  any  purpose.  He  displays  a 
sign  conspicuously  in  his  store  bearing  this 
legend:    "We    Sell   Everything   but   Liquor." 


•^Sj  ^^  WASHINGTON  OBSERVEB.  f^^T^^ 
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EDITORIAL. 


TteA.,..^,.,C^t.    IWMM 


WilEnforce 


^J^5«5^^^^^'    A  Good  Haul 


Front  page  of  the  Washington  Observer  containing  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Gleghorn  printed  in  a  conspicuous  manner  and  accom- 
panied with  Mr.  Gleghom's  portrait. 

Waynesburg,  and  the  near-by  town  of  Wash- 
ington, are  in  "dry"  territory,  and  the  liquor 
drinker,  denied  satisfaction  in  saloon  or  hotel, 
brings  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  druggists, 
who  are  supposed  to  sell  intoxicants  for  legiti- 
mate medicinal  purposes  only.     Thus  an  un- 


fortunate situation  has  arisen  like  that  which 
has  been  witnessed  all  over  the  country  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  with  the  spread  of  the 
temperance  movement.  It  is  in  order  to  keep 
his  own  skirts  clear,  and  to  prevent  any  stigma 
from  attaching  to  him,  that  Mr.  Gleghorn  has 
refused  to  keep  liquor  even  for  dispensing  on 
prescriptions.  And  he  is  clever  enough  to 
make  some  advertising  capital  out  of  the  con- 
ditions so  that  the  public  may  know  where 
he  stands. 

Recently  the  Washington  Observer  sent  a 
reporter  to  interview  Mr.  Gleghorn,  and  the 
resulting  article,  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
the  paper,  may  be  seen  in  our  reproduction, 
with  Mr.  Gleghorn's  portrait  embellishing  the 
story.    The  published  interview  was  as  follows : 

Waynesburg  comes  to  the  front  with  a  druggist  who 
absolutely  refuses  to  sell  liquor  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  druggist  is  James  S.  Gleghorn,  manager 
of  the  Quality  Drug  Store. 

On  entering  the  Quality  Drug  Store  one  is  greeted 
with  the  conspicuous  sign:  "We  sell  everything  but 
liquor." 

This  sign  means  exactly  what  it  says,  as  not  even  a 
physician's  prescription  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
"goods,"  for  liquor  is  not  even  kept  in  the  store. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  liquor  Mr.  Gleghorn 
said  to  a  representative  of  The  Observer: 

"I  think  it  is  best  not  to  handle  liquor  in  any  form — 
not  even  for  medicinal  purposes — because  a  druggist 
who  sells  liquor  even  on  a  doctor's  order  furnishes  the 
public  a  chance  to  give  the  druggist  an  unjust  reputa- 
tion. 

"I  think  if  the  public  must  have  some  place  where  it 
can  purchase  liquor  it  should  furnish  that  place — but 
it  should  not  be  the  drug  store.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
druggists  would  do  more  business  and  make  more 
money  if  they  would  let  the  rum  business  alone  and 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  honest  efforts  along 
other  lines. 
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"The  illegal  selling  of  liquors  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
illegal  selling  of  narcotics,  and  with  the  prohibition 
craze  sweeping  the  country,  all  eyes  are  turned  upon 
the  druggist,  especially  in  dry  territory,  and  no  drug- 
gist who  values  his  reputation  can  really  afford  to 
handle  it.  It  is  advisable  not  even  to  dispense  it  on 
prescription  for  strictly  medicinal  purposes,  as  the 
medicinal  value  of  liquor  is  decidedly  overestimated. 

"It  IS  this  particular  feature  of  our  business  which 
is  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  odium  and  disfavor 
upon  our  profession  in  dry  territory,  for  unfortunately 
the  world  does  not  judge  people  or  a  profession  by  its 
highest  type,  preferring  to  cast  the  lot  of  the  whole 
with  the  few,  which  is  entirely  wrong  and  unjust,  as 
there  are  thousands  of  honorable,  upright,  conscientious 
men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  it  is  but 
a  small  minority  who  indulge  in  this  debasing  and 
nefarious  practice  that  brings  the  entire  profession  into 
disrepute." 

Another  Washington  newspaper,  the  Re- 
porter, noticed  the  interview  in  the  Observer, 
and  published  an  editorial  on  it  under  the  title 
of  "A  Model  Drug  Store."  Mr.  Gleghorn 
was  lauded  for  his  honorable  attitude,  and 
the  dignity  of  true  pharmacy  came  into  its 
own  in  gratifying  measure. 

From  a  personal  letter  to  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy^  describing  the  situation,  Mr, 
Gleghorn  has  these  things  to  say : 

"I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  the  peo- 
ple since  coming  here  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sell  liquor  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  our 
calling,  and  that  a  druggist  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  a  saloon-keeper.  I  am  forced  to 
admit  it  has  cost  me  money  to  carry  out  this 
idea,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  business 
shows  that  we  are  winning  the  fight.  My  ef- 
forts are  being  closely  watched,  and  now  the 
newspapers  have  taken  up  the  subject,  as  you 
will  note  by  The  Observer. 

"I  tell  you  what,  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy has  taken  the  right  stand  about  selling 
liquor  in  drug  stores,  and  I  feel  sure  you 
would  take  a  still  firmer  one  could  you  but 
meet  conditions  face  to  face  as  they  exist  in 
dry  territory  such  as  we  have  here.  This  store, 
before  I  bought  it,  was  a  noted  booze  joint. 
Ladies  scarcely  ever  traded  here,  but  to-day, 
in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,,  we  have  a  very 
exclusive  trade,  and  most  of  our  customers 
are  women  at  that.  This  is  the  third  time  I 
have  taken  such  a  store  and  turned  it  into  a 
legitimate  pharmacy,  but  I  have  decided  that 
it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  attempt  such  an 
undertaking.     A  fellow  has  a  double  job  on 


his  hands,  you  see — that  of  living  down  the 
past  bad  reputation  of  the  store,  and  also  that 
of  building  up  a  new  reputation,  which  in  dry 
territory  is  no  easy  matter,  I  can  assure  you. 

"I  am  not  a  temperance  fanatic  at  all,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  man  taking  a  drink, 
providing  of  course  he  knows  how  to  handle 
it,  but  I  do  think  that  the  spread  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  is  working  untold  injury  to 
our  calling.  Unfortunately  there  are  always 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  situation  for  personal  gain,  regardless 
of  its  moral  effect  on  themselves  or  their  call- 
ing. The  consequence  is  we  are  made  to  suf- 
fer as  a  profession  for  the  failings  and  short- 
comings of  a  few.  It  is  and  always  has  been 
so,  and  that  is  why  I  think  our  associations 
should  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
liquor  traffic  and  to  those  members  of  the  call- 
ing who  are  in  the  drug  business  mainly  for 
the  liquor  end  of  it. 

"I  have  so  often  heard  things  that  cast  dis- 
favor on  our  calling,  even  from  the  pulpit, 
that  at  times  I  am  almost  ashamed  that  I  am  a 
druggist!  To  my  mind  this  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion and  one  that  will  have  to  be  settled  either 
one  way  or  the  other  by  every  druggist  all 
over  the  country,  but  the  question  that  con- 
cerns us  most  is:  What  kind  of  a  stand  will 
the  majority  take?  The  stand  we  should  all 
take  is  to  refuse  to  handle  the  stuff — in  fact, 
the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  throw  it  oat 
entirely. 

"This  is  the  very  thing  I  have  done.  I  don't 
believe  in  waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  act — 
I  act  for  myself." 


The  New  Elements. — 

Sir  William  Ramsay  says  that  the  discovery  of 
radium  and  radioactivity  has  indicated  the  existence  of 
no  less  than  26  elements  hitherto  unknown.  Besides 
the  new  gases,  helium,  neon,  etc.,  there  are  a  number 
of  elements  which  are  so  unstable  that  their  properties 
have  not  yet  been  determined.  Considering  the 
time  in  which  an  element  becomes  half -changed  into 
other  bodies,  one  of  these  new  elements  has  a  half- 
life  of  3^  minutes,  another  19  minutes,  another  27 
minutes,  another  2^  minutes,  a  fifth  4  days,  a  sixth  5 
days,  a  seventh  40  days,  an  eighth  16^/^  years,  and 
radium  itself  has  a  half-life  of  1760  years.  The  diffi- 
culty of  studying  elements  which  change  into  something 
else  in  a  few  minutes  is  apparent.  Probably  all  of  the 
new  elements  are  derived  from  uranium,  which  has  the 
highest  atomic  weight   (238.5)    of  any  known  element. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


MR.    MINTON'S    FORMULA    FOR    BASHAM'S 
MIXTURE. 

P.  L.  Stanton,  Jamestown,  N,  D.,  says  that 
the  following  formula  of  Basham's  mixture 
contributed  some  time  ago  to  this  department 
by  P.  I.  Minton  does  not  make  a  strictly  U.  S. 
P.  preparation :  ^^  ^^ 

Ammonium  carbonate 12.5  6.25 

Acetic  acid*  280.0  140.0 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride...  20.0  10.0 

Simple  elixir   60.0  30.0 

Glycerin  60.0  30.0 

Aqua  q.  s 500.0  250.0 

To  this  criticism  Mr.  Minton  replies :  "I 
surely  intended  acid  acetic  dilute  to  be  used  in 
my  Basham's  formula.  This  mistake  should 
be  corrected.  The  formula  then  yields  a 
product  that  is  strictly  U.  S.  P.  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison : 

U.   S.  p.  FORMULA. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 20.00  Cc. 

Diluted  acetic  acid 30.00  Cc. 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate. .  .250.00  Cc. 

Aromatic  elixir  60.00  Cc. 

Glycerin 60.00  Cc. 

Aqua  enough  to  make 500.00  Cc. 

MY   QUICK  FORMULA. 

Ammonium  carbonate  12.50  Cc. 

Acid  acetic  diluted 280.00  Cc. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 20.00  Cc. 

Elixir  aromatic 60.00  Cc. 

Glycerin 60.00  Cc. 

Aqua  enough  to  make 500.00  Cc, 

"By  comparing  the  two  we  find  that  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  acetate  is  5-per-cent  ammo- 
nium carbonate  in  diluted  acetic  acid.  There- 
fore in  the  500  Cc.  of  Basham's  mixture  there 
should  be  12.5  grammes  of  ammonium  carbon- 
ate as  per  my  formula.  Five  per  cent  of  250  Cc. 
equals  12.5  grammes.  The  250  Cc.  of  diluted 
acetic  acid  contained  in  the  solution  ammo- 
nium acetate,  plus  30  Cc.  in  the  U.  S.  P., 
equals  280  Cc.  as  in  my  formula.  By  simply 
figuring  out  the  amounts  it  surely  can  be  seen 
that  the  two  formulas  are  exactly  the  same. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  combining  of 
ingredients." 

A  PRESCRIPTION    RECORD. 

H.  F.  Goodrich,  Anoka,  Minn.:  Customers 
who  maintain  charge  accounts  frequently  give 

'This  should  be  dilute  acetic  acid,  as  Mr.  Minton  explains  in 


trouble  when  settling  for  prescriptions,  claim- 
ing that  the  goods  charged  must  have  been  for 
some  one  else  as  they  did  not  use  any  medi- 
cine at  the  time.  Most  of  these  complaints 
can  be  easily  settled  if,  when  the  prescription 
is  charged,  the  number  is  noted  at  the  same 
time.  Then  when  the  customer  insists  that  he 
has  not  purchased  any  medicine,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  look  up  the  original  prescription  and 
describe  the  preparation  to  him.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  will  recall  it  at  once  and  pay  his 
bill  without  further  question.  This  method, 
too,  gives  a  convenient  means  of  reference 
when  the  customer  wishing  a  refill  has  forgot- 
ten .his  bottle  with  number  attached. 


BOOK  SALES. 

Arthur  Irwin  Smith,  Fulton,  Ky.:  Do  you 
handle  books  as  a  side-line  and  find  their  sale 
slow?  The  following  plan  will  be  a  business 
booster:  Advertise  that  you  will  accept  any 
book  you  have  sold,  plus  ten  cents,  in  return 
for  any  other  book  in  your  stock.  This  will 
attract  many  new  customers  who  will  readily 
see  the  endless-chain  possibility  of  getting 
cheap  reading  matter.  You  will  realize  the 
usual  profit  on  the  first  sale,  and  each  extra 
ten  cents  will  be  "velvet."  Of  course,  all 
books  returned  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 

Try  this  plan,  and  you  will  find  that  it  beats 
letting  the  stock  lie  idle. 


LUBRICATING  BARREL  SPIGOTS. 

Charles  K.  Stotlemeyer,  Hancock,  Md.:  In 
order  to  prevent  the  spigots  which  are  attached 
to  syrup  barrels,  coca-cola  kegs,  etc.,  from  be- 
coming so  tight  that  they  cannot  be  turned, 
smear  them  with  a  little  glycerin  before  put- 
ting them  in;  and  every  few  weeks  put  in  a 
little  more  glycerin  around  the  turning  part  of 
the  spigot.  This  will  save  many  an  annoying 
fifteen  minutes  in  trying  to  turn  a  spigot  that 
is  cemented  fast  with  crystallized  sugar. 


MARKING  PRICES  ON  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Alex.  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Montana:  For 
marking  prices  on  cutlery,  mirrors,  rubber 
combs,  etc.,  tincture  of  benzoin  applied  with  a 
small  camel's-hair  pencil  produces  a  surface 
that  can  be  written  on  with  ink  of  desired 
color.  This  plan  obviates  any  possible  risk  of 
blurring  or  scratching,  and  the  writing  is  much 
more  legible  than  when  done  with  bezoin  itself 
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LETTERS 


OH,  YOU  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS! 

To  the  Editors: 

By  the  way,  it  just  strikes  me  that  I  can 
give  you  a  tip  in  your  capacity  as  editor.  It's 
all  right — I  expect  no  fee  for  it! 

Remember  my  telling  you  that  I  am  busy 
preparing  for  my  anniversary?  Well,  in  con- 
nection therewith  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 
manufacturing  firms  for  free  samples  for  dis- 
tribution on  this  occasion.  Now  this  is  what 
I  mean :  roast  the  advertising  managers'  of 
these  manufacturers! 

In  answer  to  most  of  my  letters  I  received 
a  slip  with  a  request  to  send  in  an  order  for 
goods  running  all  the  way  from  $10.00  to 
$50.00.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  these  fellows 
that  the  man  who  has  to  ask  them  for  samples 
must  be  a  small  man?  The  big  fellows  are 
selling  advertised  goods  in  large  quantities  and 
therefore  get  the  samples  thrown  at  them. 
Naturally,  however,  they  feel  that  they  don't 
need  to  bother  with  another  man's  samples. 
Besides,  their  trade  is  such  that  samples  are 
hardly  necessary.  What  is  the  consequence? 
In  nearly  all  of  the  big  stores  you  can  find 
manufacturers'  samples  flying  around  all  over 
— under  the  counters,  down  in  the  cellar,  in 
the  garret,  and  finally,  when  the  porter  gets  a 
cleaning  fit,  he  fires  them  out  into  the  ash 
barrel ! 

Along  comes  the  small  druggist  with  the 
small  clientele.  His  trade  would  appreciate 
such  a  thing  as  a  free  gift.  If  he  is  an  adver- 
tising man  he  will  make  good  use  of  samples, 
for  with  his  trade  a  sample  day  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  inducement.  It  would  be 
a  day  that  would  bring  dollars  into  his  till,  but 
the  advertising  manager  will  tell  him :  no  sam- 
ples except  with  a  $10.00  order! 

Now  where  does  the  sense  come  in?  Do 
the  advertising  men  think  the  small  fellow 
wants  to  employ  these  samples  for  his  own 
use  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  deal  more  profit- 
able to  give  the  man  who  goes  to  the  trouble 
to  ask  for  them  a  limited  number  of  samples, 
and  thus  be  reasonably  sure  of  their  distribu- 
tion, and  judicious  distribution  at  that,  than  to 
send  them  promiscuously  to  those  who  buy  the 
quantities  but  actually  have  no  use  for  sam- 


ples?     But  that  seems  to  be  too  much  for  the 
great  advertising  manager  to  understand. 

Maybe  if  they  see  an  editorial  on  such  a 
question  they  will  wake  up,  so  I  hope  you  will 
do  your  ugliest.         Sonst  nichts. 

Otto  P.  M.  Canis. 

Ozone  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — We  have  never  conducted 
an  expert  inquiry  into  the  sanity  of  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  country,  and  we  do  not  know  just  how 
much  they  deserve  this  vigorous  and  indignant  protest 
against  their  autocratic  attitude.  We  suppose,  though, 
that  they  adapt  expenditures  to  receipts,  and  estimate 
that  so  many  dollars  in  sales  will  justify  so  many  dollars 
in  samples.  Otherwise  they  might  spend  more  of  their 
employers'  money  than  they  made  for  them,  and  thus 
find  themselves  out  of  a  job.  Their  attitude,  then, 
seems  merely  a  scheme  to  hold  their  places.  It  would 
be  heartless  to  turn  a  lot  of  advertising  managers  loose 
on  the  street  looking  for  new  positions.] 


WANT  TO  JOIN  THE  "SOCIETY   OF  NON- 
WORKERS?" 

Dear  Billie  and  the  rest  of  the  "Boys" : 

I  don't  know  that  your  name  is  Billie,  but 
it  sounds  sort  of  friendly  to  use  that  word. 

The  main  fault  I  find  with  all  pharmaceu- 
tical publications  is  the  great  stress  they  put 
on  work. 

You  must  get  down  to  the  store  before  the 
other  fellow  does.  You  must  keep  open  a 
little  later  at  night. 

You  must  hustle  like  the  very  devil  while 
you  are  there  to  keep  the  other  fellow  off 
your  heels. 

You  must  dress  your  window  twice  as 
often.  You  must  have  twice  as  much  light 
in  your  store.    You  must  smile  twice  as  much. 

You  must  be  a  joiner — a  member  of  the 
Cuspidor  Club,  secretary  of  the  Golden  Stars, 
Chaplain  of  the  Bibbers,  Chief  Cook  and  Bot- 
tle Washer  for  the  Capsule  Clique,  and  so  on. 

Work,  work,  work,  give  'em  h — 11,  set 
your  clock  to  get  up  at  four  and  then  beat  it 
by  an  hour  or  two !  Don't  shut  up  your  store 
till  morning.  When  you  see  a  customer  com-  j 
ing  in,  don't  stop  if  you  are  bleeding  at  every 
artery.  Jump  for  him  as  though  he  were  the 
last  rat  you  ever  expected  to  eat. 

Follow  the  Bible  doctrine — be  accommodat- 
ing. If  the  customer  asks  for  five  stamps  for 
a  nickel,  give  him  six,  and  if  he  wants  a 
match,  give  him  a  box  with  your  name  em- 
bossed in  gold  on  the  lid. 

Advertise,   give  away  souvenirs,   throw  in 
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a  house  and  lot  with  every  tenth  sale,  put  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in  the  box  every 
Sunday,  and  vote  for  the  "Anti's"  during  the 
week. 

Eat  your  dinner  with  one  hand  and  put  up 
medicine  with  the  other.  If  you  can  just  get 
one  lap  on  the  other  fellow,  it  will  soon  be 
two,  and  then  you  will  have  him  going. 

Work,  work;  for  God's  sake,  work!  This 
is  the  everlasting  cry!  Work  so  you  can  get 
money  to  buy  food  to  give  you  strength  to 
work  some  more! 

When  you  take  a  vacation,  the  whole  idea 
'is  to  get  strength  to  give  the  other  fellow  a 
better  run  for  his  money  when  you  get  back. 

The  Song  of  the  Shirt — did  you  ever  read 

it?    Have  you  felt  the  tragedy  in  every  line? 

Poor   Hood,    facing   inevitable   death   in   the 

'near  future,   felt  the  sarcasm,  the  irony,  the 

bitterness  of  it  all! 

Would  that  a  cyclone  might  come  along 
and  wipe  off  the  face  of  the  earth  once  more 
— grind  every  building  and  every  pavement 
and  vestige  of  civilization  to  impalpable  pow- 
der and  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds!  Let  us 
be  Hottentots  once  more!  With  one  suit  of 
God-given  clothes,  and  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  earth,  let  us  wander  forth  in  the  morning 
-with  no  fear  of  approaching  night! 

Now,  dear  editor,  please  publish  a  lot  of 
pieces  about  how  to  get  out  of  work.  Show 
us  how  two  drug  stores  in  a  little  town  can 
run  alternately — one  the  first  day,  and  the 
other  the  next,  so  that  each  man  can  loaf  with 
his  soul  for  half  the  time. 

Or,  better  still,  have  some  corporation  law- 
yer tell  us  how  we  can  frame  up  a  law  to 
keep  one  drug  store  from  being  nearer  than 
ten  miles  to  another. 

Let  us  quit  talking  about  the  "higher"  re- 
quirements of  our  "profession"  so  long  as  a 
gray-headed  man  with  the  cares  of  a  family 
on  his  mind  has  to  march  clear  back  to  the 
prescription  case  to  put  up  ten  cents'  worth 
of  calomel  in  a  beautifully  decorated  box. 

Will  some  one  write  a  piece  about  how  to 
get  out  of  work?  How  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
around  us — the  woods  and  fields,  the  flowers 
and  birds,  the  sky  and  sea? 

Why  must  we  work  to  get  money  to  buy 
adniission  to  some  art  gallery  to  see  base  imi- 
tations of  what  all  out-of-doors  offers  us  free 
of  charge? 

Why  pay  to  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  parade 


before  our  vision,  when  we  can  stand  on  the 
street  corner  and  watch  the  whole  tragedy 
being  enacted  every  day? 

And  I  tell  you,  Billie,  if  I  could  tear  loose 
from  this  drug  store  and  ride  up  the  Detroit 
river  on  an  early  September  morn  when  the 
lifting  fog,  chased  away  by  the  rising  sun, 
presents  that  beautiful  imagery  to  the  eye,  I 
would  be  willing  to  give  away  a  bottle  of  pat- 
ent medicine  with  every  mile! 

What  we  need  is  a  Society  of  Non-workers. 
I  want  to  be  the  first  charter  member.  Will 
you  be  the  next?  Geo.  W.  Staple. 

Meridian,  Miss. 


HOW  MUCH    DID  I   MAKE  LAST  YEAR? 

To  the  Editors : 

At  this  season  of  the  year  all  of  us  are 
thinking  more  or  less  about  the  financial  re- 
sult of  the  year's  operations.  I  wonder  how 
many  retail  druggists  are  really  in  a  position 
to  know  this  most  important  feature  of  their 
business  ? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  pharmacist  who 
was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  owing  to  the 
records  that  he  had  kept  showing  a  profit  of 
$3500  on  his  year's  sales,  whereas  his  assets 
showed  a  marked  depreciation  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  without  his  apparently  having 
drawn  from  the  business  any  of  the  profit 
mentioned.  And  well  might  this  be  the  cause 
of  anxiety,  although  it  is  very  probable,  in 
this  particular  case,  that  the  discrepancy  was 
due  to  inaccurate  or  incomplete  records,  and 
not  to  any  actual  loss  of  capital. 

Proprietors  of  drug  stores  are  not  expert 
accountants.  This  cannot  be  expected,  nor  is 
it  necessary.  Every  business  man,  however, 
should  at  least  be  conversant  with  the  basic 
principles  of  a  simple  system  of  bookkeeping 
that  will  show  at  the  end  of  stated  periods 
the  results  of  his  business  transactions.  This 
knowledge  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  absorb 
as  many  may  think.  Principles  of  bookkeep- 
ing are  much  more  easily  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  business  men  than  other  students, 
owing  to  the  close  relationship  of  such  prin- 
ciples to  common  business  practice,  with 
which  the  former  are  thoroughly  familiar. 

My  suggestion  to  the  tradesman  who  has 
no  adequate  system  of  bookkeeping,  and 
whose  business  does  not  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  a  bookkeeper,  is  that  he  seek  the  ser- 
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vices  of  a  good,  experienced  accountant  to 
install  a  simple  and  practical  method  of  re- 
cording financial  transactions.  With  some 
instruction  from  the  accountant,  and  by  the 
subsequent  devotion  of  a  little  time  each  day, 
Mr.  Businessman  can  easily  keep  his  books 
written  up,  and  when  the  end  of  the  year 
comes  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing to  a  certainty  where  he  is  at.  The  amount 
paid  for  the  accountant's  services  should  not 
be  large,  whereas  the  benefits  derived  would 
undoubtedly  warrant  such  an  expenditure 
many  times  over. 

Detroit,  Mich.         NORMAN    H.    F.    McLeOD. 


MAKING  MEN   OF   CLERKS. 
To  the  Editors : 

Just  to-day  I  picked  up  a  drug  journal  and 
on  one  page  saw  a  picture  of  a  poor  druggist 
eating  his  dinner  behind  a  prescription  case 
surrounded  by  pills,  extracts,  lotions,  etc. 
In  the  accompanying  article,  all  the  tortures 
that  go  with  the  pill  business  were  outlined. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  conditions 
are  just  what  the  druggist  himself  makes 
them.  I  prefer  eating  dinner  at  home,  with 
at  least  one  hour  to  spend  with  my  family. 
Good  help  is  not  so  hard  to  find  as  that 
writer  would  have  us  believe.  He  seems  to 
be  unwilling,  indeed,  to  trust  his  business  to 
hired  help.  He  must  be  on  the  job  at  all 
hours,  or  things  will  go  to  pieces.  No  one 
knows  how  to  handle  the  trade  but  himself. 
And  surely  no  one  knows  how  to  handle  it 
worse  than  himself! 

Why  don't  such  a  man  get  out  in  the  fresh 
air,  shake  the  moss  off  his  back,  soak  up 
some  of  the  sunshine,  and  replace  that  weary 
look  with  a  smile?  H  he  hires  help,  why 
doesn't  he  have  more  confidence  in  it,  turn 
the  store  over  to  the  clerks  occasionally,  ask 
their  opinions,  let  them  use  their  ideas  in 
stock  arranging  and  window  dressing?  Quite 
often  they  have  good  notions  in  their  heads. 

There's  nothing  that  kills  the  good-will  and 
ambition  of  a  clerk  quicker  than  a  grouchy 
and  suspicious  boss. 

I  don't  think  the  average  clerk  is  guilty  of 
one-tenth  the  neglect  he  is  accused  of.  Show 
him  what  to  do  and  what  is  expected  of  him. 
Be  sociable  and  friendly  to  him,  discuss  your 
plans  with  him.     Above  all,  give  him  your 


confidence,  and  you  will  get  good  service  in 
return. 

The  druggist  who  is  constantly  looking  for 
faults  in  his  help,  who  keeps  his  business  to 
himself  and  always  has  a  grouch,  certainly 
has  a  hard  row  ahead  of  him.  If  he  were 
farming,  his  plow  would  not  be  scoured  until 
the  weeds  had  his  crop. 

Spalding,  Nebraska.      NICHOLAS   Fox,    Ph.C. 


SHE  WAS  IN  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editors : 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  for  many  years,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  enclosing  an  amusing  order  for  repro- 
duction in  your  journal,  if  you  see  fit  to  use  it. 
Apparently  the  lady  had  been  having  some 
trouble  with  a  wandering  husband!  Is  there 
any  sovereign  remedy  for  such  difficulties?    In 


any  event  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  other 
readers,  and  in  the  meantime  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  think  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
is  the  greatest  journal  published!  I  would 
not  be  without  it  at  any  price.  I  look  forward 
to  its  coming  with  almost  as  much  interest  as 
I  do  to  pay-day.  J.  Draper, 

Corinth.  Miss,      ^^^h  the  H.  E.  Walker  Drug  Co. 


To  the  Editors : 

To  us  the  Bulletin  is  our  "Family  Bible." 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  M.  E.  LUTHER. 
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window.     The  articles  exhibited  consisted  in  the  main 
of  perfumes.    Holly  leaves  and  crepe  paper  were  used 


Soliciting  Telephone  Orders. — 

The  telephone  business  is  worth  going  after.  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  &  Co.  of  Keokuk,  la.,  distribute  a  four-page 
folder,   used   especially  to  cultivate  buyers   who   order 


Tell  it  to  us 

on  the 
Telephone 


The  cover. 

goods  over  the  phone.     The  cover  is  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying etching.    The  inside  pages  read  as  follows : 

TELL  IT  TO  US  ON  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — tell  us  whether  you  want  it  in  a 
hurry  or  not. 

Our  telephone  service  is  increasing  in  value  every  day  because 
it  saves  so  much  time  and  is  so  helpful  in  taking  care  of  many 
of  the  details  that  would  otherwise  annoy  you. 

Those  of  our  customers  who  take  advantage  of  our  telephone 
service  have  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  speed  with  which  we 
take  care  of  their  orders. 

Might  not  all  this  be  true  of  you?  Aren't  there  many  occa- 
sions arise  during  the  day  in  your  home  when  we  might  be  able 
to  assist  you  and  save  you  many  unnecessary  steps? 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  we  deliver  any  article  you 
might  desire. 

In  addition  to  calling  for,  filling  and  delivering  prescriptions, 
we  will  deliver  any  other  drug-store  goods  that  you  may  care  for. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  sale  is  a  five-dollar  or  a 
twenty-five-cent  one,  we  will  take  care  of  you  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Call  us  on  the  phone.  Let  us  demonstrate  the  worth  of  our 
telephone  service.      Number  68,  either  phone. 

WILKINSON  &  CO., 

J.  Fred  Kiedaisch,  Manager. 

Keokuk's  Biggest,  Busiest  and  Best  Drug  Store, 

422  Main  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  paper  is  of  a  light  lavender  color,  the  ink 
being  a  dark  purple — a  very  good  color  combination. 

A  Pretty  Easter  Window. — 

Jewell  A.  Still,  manager  of  Dedman's  Drug  Store, 
Arkansas  City,  Arkansas,  has  found  the  display  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  engraving  a  good   Easter 


by  way  of  ornament,  while  several  window  signs  bore 
on  the  nature  of  the  goods  in  the  trim.  Aside  from 
perfumes  there  were  soaps,  toilet  waters,  and  a  few 
tooth  preparations.  In  the  rear,  somewhat  elevated, 
were  seen  several  pieces  of  cut  glass.  The  display 
caused  no  little  comment. 

A  Retail  Druggist's  Catalogue. — 

The  Jacobs'  Pharmacy  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  the 


DRVGS  AND 
SVNDRIBS 


The  mail-order  catalogue  of  Jacobs'  Pharmacy  Co.  of  Atlanta. 

well-known    retail    drug    house    established   by   Joseph 
Jacobs.     The  company  now  owns  and  conducts  a  chain 
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of  ten  or  twelve  stores,  having  recently  taken  over  the 
three  pharmacies  of  T.  H.  Brannen.  Among  other 
things,  quite  a  large  mail-order  business  is  done — so 
much  so  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  an  illustrated 
catalogue  containing  no  fewer  than  144  pages.  Here  are 
listed  proprietary  medicines,  toilet  articles,  brushes, 
combs,  stationery,  leather  goods  and  salable  material  of 
a  thousand  and  one  kinds.  The  illustrations  are  mostly 
devoted  to  the  line  of  specialties  bearing  the  label  of  the 
Jacobs  Pharmacy  Co.  From  the  preface  of  the  book 
we  find  that  5  per  cent  rebate  checks  are  given  with 
every  purchase  made  in  person  or  by  mail.  These 
checks  are  accepted  in  payment  for  any  of  the  Jacobs 
laboratory  products  or  for  anything  in  the  art  and  gift 
department. 

A  second  and  much  smaller  catalogue  is  gotten  out 
for  the  illustration  and  description  of  rubber  goods  and 
sick-room  supplies.  This  is  of  such  size  that  it  can  be 
slipped  into  an  ordinary  envelope  or  enclosed  in  pack- 
ages leaving  the  counter.  It  contains  36  pages  and 
cover. 

A   Candy  Order  Blank. — 

Often  a  customer  comes  into  the  store,  buys  a 
box  of  candy,  and  asks  the  druggist  to  send  it  out 
of  town.     Here   is   a  blank  that  will   be    found   very 


@ooti  CtougI)tsi  anb  ^oob  Catins 
iHabe  liit  Morti)  Hibing  ^T 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  A  BO»e  OF  HAZELWOOD 
CANDY  EXPRESSED  TO  ANY  OF  YOUR 
FRIENDS  IN  UNH'ED  STATES  OR  CANADA 
BY  FILUNG  OUT  THE  ORDER  BLANK  BELOW 
AND  LEAVING  IT  AND  THE  REQUIRED 
AMOUNT  OF    MONEY   WITH   THE   CASHIER 

Price  of  Cbocslatef  30c,  75c,  $1.00  lb. 
$rue  of  lion  9on<  SOc  pet  lb. 


CANDY  ORDEK  BLANK 


_f)oand  box  fillad  wilh_ 


Aniount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  ceady  $_ 

Told»_ 

N«me  of  Sender 

Address 


Received  of 

ody  lo  be  leol  lo„ 

■^^^ 

A  candy  order  blank. 

useful  in  handling  such  orders.  It  may  be  attached 
to  the  soda  menus  by  way  of  advertising.  Such  a 
blank  should  encourage  customers  of  a  store  to  send 
candy  to  their  out-of-town  friends.  This  specimen 
was  sent  to  us  by  Joseph  Hart,  chief  prescriptionist 
of    Powers   &   Estes,    Portland,   Oregon. 


A  Bodemannian  Announcement. — 

Everybody  knows  who  Wilhelm  Bodemann  is.  He 
needs  no  introduction  to  any  audience — least  of  all  to  a 
Bulletin  audience.  This  is  enough,  then,  by  way  of 
explanation.      For  the  rest  we  leave  the  accompanying 


I  Of  Interest  to  Hyde  Parkers  \ 


When  you  retain  an  attorney  for  an  important  case 
— you  select  the  best.  When  you  buy  a  piece  of  real 
estate — you  go  to  the  most  painstaking  abstract  firm,  one 
you  have  confidence  in.  When  you  or  one  of  your  family 
are  seriously  ill — no  one  but  the  most  skilful  physician 
is  called  in. 

Do  you  use  the  same  care  in  selecting  the  careful, 
competent,  reliable  Druggist  for  your  Prescriptions  and 
your  Household  Remedies? 

To  the  newcomer  in  this  section  it  may  be  welcome 
news  to  know  that  on 

Lake"  Avenue  and  50th  Street 

is  such  a  Pharmacy. 

W.  Bodemann  has  been  engaged  in  Pharmacy  in 
Chicago  since  1867.  Has  in  this  span  of  years  been 
called  into  service  where  pharmacy  was  concerned  by 
the  National,  State,  and  City  government.  Lived  in  Hyde 
Park  in  his  own  home  since  1880.  Never  "substituted," 
never  allowed  Bar  Practice,  and  conducts  a  Pharmacy 
writhout  the  disturbing  Soda  Fountain  nuisance. 

If  you  aie  in  doubt  where  to  buy  your  medicines, 
ask  the  older  residents  or  any  physician  in  this  city — who 
know  that  we  don't  substitute  —  inferior  for  genuine — 
Drugs.     You  always  get  w^hat  you  pay  for. 

Julius  H.  Schroeder,  who  has  been  w^ith  me  since 
1834,  is  on  hand  when  I  am  not,  and — who  doesn't 
know  Julius? 

Phone  your  orders.  We  call  for  and  deliver  pre- 
scriptions promptly. 

W.  Bodemann, 

The  Hyde  Park  Pioneer  Druggist. 
Telephone  Oakland  561. 


announcement  to  tell  its  own  story.  Wilhelm  got  this 
out  recently  in  his  constant  search  for  more  business. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  Hyde  Parkers  flocked  to  the 
Bodemann-pharmacy  in  droves  after  getting  the  circular 
and  reading  it. 


By-products. — 

Naphtha  acid  is  an  ill-smelling  by-product  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  and  lubricating  oils.  It 
has  been  used  to  a  small  extent  in  cheap  soaps,  but  its 
disagreeable  odor  has  caused  most  of  it  to  be  thrown 
away.  Recently  a  method  has  been  found  of  eliminat- 
ing this  odor,  and  the  "acid,"  which  has  strong  deter- 
gent properties,  is  now  an  important  substance  for  soap- 
making. 
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lew  Formulas  for  the  N.  F. — 

Here  are  some  of  the  proposed  formulas  for  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  National  Formulary : 

LIQUOR  PICIS  CARBONIS. 
(Liquor  Carbonis  Detergens.     Coal  Tar  Solution.) 

Coal   tar    200  Gm. 

Quillaja  in  No.  20  powder 100  Gm. 

Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make..  1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  coal  tar  and  quillaja  with  700  Cc.  of  alcohol  and 
aacerate  during  seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel  with  occasional 
Hgitation.  Then  filter  and  wash  the  contents  of  the  filter  with  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  to  make  the  product  measure 
1000  Cc. 

SYRUPUS   AMMONII  HYPOPHOSPHITIS. 
(Syrup  of  Ammonium  Hypophosphite.) 

Ammonium    hypophosphite 35.5  Gm. 

Diluted    hypophosphorous    acid 2  Cc. 

Distilled   water    100  Cc. 

Glycerin    100   Cc. 

Compound   spirit   of   vanillin 2  Cc. 

Syrup,   a   sufficient  quantity   to   make..  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  hypophosphite  in  the  distilled  water, 
bdd  the  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid,  filter,  and  then  add  the 
flycerin,  compound  spirit  of  vanillin,  and  sufficient  syrup  to 
sake  the  product  measure  1000  Cc. 

TINCTURA  DELPHINII. 
(Tincture   of   Larkspur.) 

Larkspur  seed,  in  No.  30  powder 100  Gm. 

Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make..  1000  Cc. 

Moisten  the  powdered  larkspur  seed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
af  the  alcohol  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and 
Ipour  on  enough  alcohol  to  saturate  the  drug  and  leave  a  stratum 
tof   liquid   above    it.      When    the    liquid    begins    to    drop    from    the 
^percolator,    close    the    lower    orifice,    cover    the    percolator,    and 
'  macerate   for   six   hours.      Then   allow   the   percolation    to   proceed 
slowly   until    1000    Cc.    of   tincture   is   obtained.       Rarely    used   in- 
ternally,   but   is    commonly   employed   externally   to    destroy    para- 
sites. 

OLEUM  RICINI  AROMATICUM. 
(Aromatic  Castor   Oil.) 

Saccharin     0.5   Gm. 

Oil   of  cinnamon 1.5  Gm. 

Vanillin    1  Gm. 

Cumarin    0.1  Gm. 

Alcohol 40  Cc. 

Castor  oil,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make.  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  saccharin,  vanillin,  and 
cumarin  in  the  alcohol  and  all  the  castor  oil  and  mix  thoroughly. 

A  Liquid  Shampoo  Soap. — 

P.  Henry  Utech  told  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association  convened  at  Bedford 
that  he  has  found  a  "Liquid  Aromatic  Shampoo  Soap" 
a  good  seller. 

"The  formula,"  said  Mr.  Utech,  "is  one  suggested 
by  Wilbert  some  years  ago,  with  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion. Numerous  experiments  -wtrt  carried  out  vi^ith 
the  ordinary  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed,  sesame,  Malaga 
olive  oil,  and  mixtures  of  these  with  cottonseed  oil. 
but  all  were  found  to  be  objectionable  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

"The  formula  now  used  is  as  follows : 

Sodium    hydroxide '. 80  grammes. 

Potassium   hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Cottonseed    oil     1000  Cc. 

Alcohol    500  Cc. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2500  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxides  in  500  Cc.  water.  After  solution 
has  been  effected,  add  the  alcohol,  and  finally  the  cottonseed 
oil,  in  several  portions,  and  shake  thoroughly.  Allow  to  stand 
for  several  hours,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally,  until  thor- 
oughly saponified.     Finally  add  water  sufficient  to  make  2500  Cc. 

To  the  soap  liquid  thus  prepared   add: 

Potassium    carbonate 50  grammes. 

Terpineol   12  Cc. 

Evergreen    "A"    sufficient    to    produce    a    grass 
green  color. 

"This  soap  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents 


per  gallon.  Dispense  in  four-ounce  bottles  at  25  cents. 
The  trade  packages  of  similar  products  seldom  contain 
more  and  retail  at  50  cents,  a  good  talking  point.  By 
putting  a  little  personal  push  back  of  this  product,  it 
can  be  made  into  a  very  profitable  specialty." 

Incompatibility  Between  Internal  and  External  Ap- 
plications.— 

"Quite  a  little  attention,"  says  the  Practical  Druggist, 
"is  directed  by  the  medical  press  at  present  to  the 
recently  proved  fact  that  there  is  sometimes  an  epi- 
dermal manifestation  caused  by  the  incompatibility  ex- 
isting between  a  medicine  given  internally  and  one 
applied  externally.  Reference  is  made  to  a  case  in 
which  hydrogen  peroxide  was  applied  externally  while 
potassium  iodide  was  given  internally.  The  result  was 
a  severe  burning  in  the  skin,  the  cause  of  which  was  not 
at  once  discernible.  In  another  instance  a  colorless 
tincture  of  iodine  taken  internally  while  an  ointment  of 
ammoniated  mercury  was  applied  externally,  caused 
severe  skin  irritation  attributed  to  the  toxic  action  of 
mercuric  iodide.  Again,  sulphur  internally  and  a  solu- 
tion of  mercury  used  externally  may  be  expected  to 
cause  a  deposit  of  black  mercuric  sulphide  in  the.  skin. 

"These  and  numerous  other  instances  should  be 
sufficient  to  impress  both  physician  and  pharmacist  with 
the  importance  of  avoiding  such  incompatibilities." 

Cleaning  Plate  Glass. — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  Charles  S.  Herron  treated  briefly 
the  subject  of  cleaning  plate  glass.     He  said: 

"Most  pharmacists,  who  are  located  in  regions  where 
the  illuminating  medium  is  natural  or  artificial  gas,  have 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  a  peculiar 
greasy  deposit  on  plate-glass  windows,  mirrors,  etc., 
which  gives  to  them  a  bluish  appearance  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  cleaning. 

"If  after  having  followed  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
cleaning  a  piece  of  glass,  a  small  sack  be  made  of 
coarse  cheese-cloth  and  filled  with  lampblack  and  the 
glass  thoroughly  polished  with  this,  and  then  polished 
with  a  clean  cloth,  it  will  assume  a  brilliancy  unobtain- 
able by  any  other  means." 

Aromatic  Elixir. — 

Thos.  A.  Egan  suggested  a  new  method  of  making 
aromatic  elixir  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical  Association. 

"This  elixir,"  said  Mr.  Egan,  "may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  P.  But  with  the  following  exceptions 
a  more  elegant  aroma  can  be  obtained :  Take  of  the 
oils  the  required  amount  to  make  compound  spirit  of 
orange,  U.  S.  P.,  and  dissolve  them  in  the  alcohol.  Put 
this  solution  in  a  refrigerator  (the  fountain  may  be 
used)  and  allow  the  solution  to  remain  forty-eight 
hours.  I  find  the  oils  blend  with  a  more  fragrant 
aroma  than  when  strictly  following  the  U.  S.  P. 

"Remove  the  solution  from  the  refrigerator  and  let 
it  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  for  twelve 
hours.  Now  follow  the  directions  as  given  in  the 
U.  S.  P. 

"The  preparation  when  made  this  way  retains  the 
same  aroma  for  a  longer  time  than  when  made  by  any 
other  process  I  have  ever  tried." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  Iv.  Scovii,i,E. 


Nuggets  of  News. — 

During  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever  there  is 
considerable  loss  of  muscle  tissue. 

Barley  and  malt  contain  no  less  than  eight  different 
enzymes,  including  rennin  and  tyrosinase. 

Light  reduces  mercuric  chloride  solutions  when 
weak.  They  should  be  dispensed  in  amber  bottles  to 
prevent  this. 

The  oldest  perfume  recorded  is  Ladanum,  a  resin- 
ous exudation  of  the  purple  rock-rose  of  Crete. 

Alcohol  has  been  produced  from  waste  paper-pulp 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  gallon. 

A  chemically  active  nitrogen  is  produced  by  electric 
sparks  which  combines  with  other  substances  much 
more  readily  than  ordinary  nitrogen. 

Typhoid  fever  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  due  to  more  careful  water-treat- 
ments "in  the  latter  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  electrons  in  an 
atom  is  eight  times  the  atomic  weight. 

A  thunderbolt  is  supposed  to  consist  of  O3  formed 
by  the  electric  discharge  from  the  clouds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  water-power  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
horse-power. 

German  chemists  have  demonstrated  that  iridin  and 
euonymin  have  no  effect  on  the  secretion  or  composi- 
tion of  bile. 

Morphine  reduces  the  digestive  power  of  the  stom- 
ach and  also  delays  digestion. 

Rattlesnake  poison  is  thought  to  be  a  body  of  phen- 
olic character.  It  is  free  from  nitrogen  and  forms  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  liquid  venom. 

A  volcano  in  the  Philippines  emits  a  lava  which 
makes  glass  by  the  simple  addition  of  lime.  A  factory 
has  recently  been  started  for  making  glass  articles. 

Ours  are  Brass  and  Wood. — 

The  high  and  increasing  price  of  platinum  has 
caused  a  search  for  substitutes  therefor  in  standard 
weights  and  measures.  Tantalum  has  been  found  a  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  weights,  and  silica  for  measures. 
The  marked  ends  of  the  silica  are  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  platinum,  on  which  the  terminal  marks  are 
made. 

The  Enduring  Sour! — 

Glycerophosphates  are  not  easily  changed  to  phos- 
phates and  glycerin,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
acids.  A  high  temperature  (100°  C.)  favors  the  change, 
and  a  very  slight  acidity  also,  but  with  a  marked  acidity 
and  a  low  temperature  the  glyce'rophosphates  are  quite 
stable. 

Dott  Says- 
Strychnine  hypophosphite  is  one  of  the  most  soluble 
of  strychnine  salts.     It  dissolves  in  about  3.3  parts  of 
water    at   ordinary   temperature.     It   crystallizes    with 
three  molecules  of  water.    Dott's  so ! 


It  Forms  the  Habit.— 

In  the  rusting  of  iron,  not  only  is  the  iron  chem- 
ically changed,  but  all  the  impurities  in  the  iron  are 
also  changed.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  oxidized  to 
acids,  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide,  in  part,  and  to  graphite 
in  part,  etc.  Hence  when  rusting  commences  the  acid 
products  formed  promote  its  extension. 

Artificial  Sponges. — 

A  new  kind  of  artificial  sponge,  which  swells  and 
softens  in  water  like  the  natural  animal,  is  made  by 
treating  cellulose  with  zinc  chloride  until  a  pasty  mass 
is  formed,  then  mixing  this  with  salt,  pressed  in  a 
spiked  mold,  and  removing  the  salts  by  washing. 

Ureal  Combination. — 

Hydrogen  peroxide  combines  with  urea,  yielding  a 
powder  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  On 
heating  the  solution  to  60°  C.  it  is  decomposed,  and 
oxygen  is  liberated.  The  compound  is  now  in  the 
market  under  the  name  of  "Hyperol." 

The  Boy's  Appetite.— 

A   Philippine  chemist   says  that  a  growing  animal 

.  which  receives  only  sufficient  food  to  keep  up  its  body 

weight   or  a  little   more,    is   in   a   condition   of   severe 

starvation,  because  the  skeleton  grows  at  the  expense 

of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Better  Left  Unsaid. — 

Indole,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  odorous  principles 
of  feces,  has  been  found  in  orange  and  lemon  blossoms 
and  in  one  species  of  coffee  flowers.  Skatol,  another 
intense  and  unpleasant  fecal  odor,  has  been  found  in 
nectandra  flowers. 

Infusion  of  Digitalis. — 

Focke  says  that  a  one-per-cent  infusion  of  digitalis 
leaves  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  activity  of  the 
leaves,  and  a  10-per-cent  infusion  extracts  74  per  cent 
of  the  activity.  He  recommends  the  latter  for  medici- 
nal use — complete  extraction  making  too  dilute  a  prep- 
aration. 

To  Boom  the  Soda  Fountain. — 

Soda  water  is  slightly  antiseptic  and  will  reduce  the 
number  of  living  germs  in  it  on  standing,  but  it  does 
not  become  sterile.  Typhoid  germs  are  more  sensitive 
than  most  others,  but  even  these  survive  in  part. 

The  Colloid  Dictionary. — 

Barry  defines  a  colloidal  solution  as  a  liquid  holding 
in  suspension  sponge-like  solid-liquid  particles,  the  at- 
traction between  solid  and  liquid  being  balanced  against 
the  elasticity  of  the  solid  and  the  surface  tension. 

This  Applies  to  Water  Only. — 

A  number  of  investigators  unite  in  advocating  copi- 
ous water-drinking  during  meals.  They  find  that  it 
stimulates  gastric  secretion  and  lessens  intestinal  putre- 
faction.    Digestion  is  better  for  it. 

Artificial  Boards.— 

Sawdust  is  mixed  with  a  paste  of  magnesia,  mag- 
nesium chloride,  and  water,  and  pressed  into  boards. 
When  the  magnesium  cement  has  set,  semiartificial 
board  is  obtained  which  makes  a  superior  flooring. 
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BOOKS 


A  New  Edition  of  "Pharmaceutical  Formulas/' 
Often  our  readers  ask  the  name  of  some  standard 
)ok   on   pharmaceutical    recipes.      We    therefore    em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  reviewing  an  excellent  work 
)f  that  character,  Pharmaceutical  Formulas,  published 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  London. 
This    book,    now    in    its    eighth    edition,    is    full    of 
Jp-to-date  information  on  the  composition  of  pharma- 
ceutical  and    toilet   preparations.     The   text   has    been 
irefully  revised.    There  are  450  alterations  and  anno- 
iitions,  while  new   formulas  to  the  number  of  400  or 
lore  have  been  added.     The  chapter  on  toilet  prepara- 
ions  is  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  book.   Many  pages 
re  also  devoted  to  insect  and  other  pests  that  infest 
plants.     This  chapter  has  been   rewritten,   the  purpose 
being  to  give  pharmacists  material  help  in  cultivating 
business  in  remedies  that  are  used  to  destroy  parasites 
on  plants.     Another  new   feature  is  a  monograph   on 
modern   skin    creams   with    abundant    formulas.      The 
section  on  perfume  treats  of  the  composition,  proper- 
ties and  blending  of  synthetic  perfumes,  which  should 
be  of  service  to  those  who  like  to  experiment  with  new 
odors. 

Many  other  notes  of  interest  have  been  added 
bearing  on  the  subjects  of  cosmetics,  beverages,  cul- 
inary recipes,  miscellaneous  household  requisites,  var- 
nishes, polishes,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The 
price  of  Pharmaceutical  Formulas  is  $3.50.  McKesson 
&  Robbins,  of  New  York,  are  the  American  agents. 


Information  on  Medicinal  Leaves  and  Herbs. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  219  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "American  Medicinal  Leaves  and  Herbs."  The 
author  of  the  Bulletin  is  Miss  Alice  Henkel,  who  has, 
it  will  be  remembered,  previously  prepared  two  or 
three  other  bulletins  of  the  same  general  character. 
One  of  them  treated  of  American  root  drugs,  and 
another  of  medicinal  barks.  Leaves  and  herbs  are 
considered  in  the  present  instance,  and,  as  before,  the 
Bulletin  discusses  such  practical  details  as  the  parts 
of  the  plants  employed,  the  places  where  the  plants 
may  be  found,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them.  The 
brochure  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  36 
of  the  most  important  plants  yielding  medicinal  leaves 
and  herbs,  15  of  which  are  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  The 
illustrations  are  chiefly  from  photographs  taken  from 
nature  by  C.  L.  Lochman.  Any  one  of  these  three 
Bulletins  may  doubtless  be  had  by  simply  dropping 
a  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


PHYSiaANs'  Visiting  or  Call  Lists. 

We   have   received   copies   of   two    of   the    popular 

physicians'   visiting    or   call    lists,   gotten   out    for   use 

during  1912.      One  is  "The  Physician's  Visiting  List" 

published  by   P.  Blakiston's   Son  &  Co.,   1012   Walnut 


Street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  is  "The  Physician's 
Perfect  Call  List  and  Record,"  published  by  E.  G. 
Swift,  Detroit,  Mich.  Both  of  these  books  have  long 
been  popular,  and  are  particularly  well  suited  to  those 
druggists  who  are  looking  for  something  to  present 
their  physician  friends  with  at  the  holiday  season. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  tnonth  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (^) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
m,unicationsi 


Deodorizing  and  Coloring  Benzine. 

H.  E.  L.  asks:  "How  do  you  deodorize  benzine? 
What  substance  will  color  gasoline,  say,  red,  green,  or 
blue?" 

Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville,  writing  in  the  Bulletin  some 
time  ago,  said  that  fibrous  or  spongy  aluminum  hydrox- 
ide was  recommended  for  purifying  benzine,  gasoline, 
etc.  The  benzine  is  shaken  from  four  to  six  hours 
with  the  fibrous  hydroxide  and  then  filtered.  The 
hydroxide  removes  the  acids  in  addition  to  deodorizing 
the  benzine. 

Benzine,  as  well  as  other  petroleum  distillates,  may 
be  purified  by  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  which  is 
given  in  Part  I  of  the  book.  The  following  is  another 
process :  Add  to  the  benzine  1  or  2  per  cent  of  oleic 
acid,  which  dissolves,  and  then  J4  per  cent  of  aqueous 
solution  of  tannin,  which  is  incorporated  by  thorough 
agitation.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  or 
milk  of  lime  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  acids  is  then 
well  shaken  with  the  mixture  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand.  The  benzine  rises  to  the  top  of  the  aqueous 
liquid,  sufficiently  deodorized  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  following  process  has  been  patented  in  Germany 
for  disguising  the  odor  of  benzine  and  other  petroleum 
distillates:  Add  to  the  liquid  a  volatile  oil  containing 
a  terpene  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  fennel,  caraway, 
lavender,  pine  needles,  eucalyptus,  etc.,  and  then  an 
alkali.  If  the  benzine  be  mixed  with  1  per  cent  of  oil 
of  fennel,  warmed  to  70°  C,  then  agitated  with  2J^  per 
cent  of  solution  of  soda,  specific  gravity  about  1.30,  and 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  benzine  separates  from  the 
aqueous  liquid,  the  former  will  have  merely  an  odor  of 
fennel. 

To  color  gasolme,  use  an  oil-soluble  dye.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  Theodore  Eaton  &  Son  of  Detroit  or  any 
dye  house.  Alkanet  root  has  also  been  recommended 
for  the  purpose. 

Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin,  80  Grains. 
J.  F.  R.  writes:    "I  want  some  information  about 
elixir  lactated  pepsin,  80  grains.  Suppose  a  prescription 
specifies  80  grains  of  lactated  pepsin  to  the  fluidounce  of 
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elixir.  Such  a  formula  will  call  for  far  less  pepsin 
itself  than  80  grains,  as  several  other  ingredients  beside 
pepsin  enter  into  the  composition  of  lactated  pepsin. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  I  think  has  been  explained  by 
j'ou  before,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  How  is  it  that  so 
much  lactated  pepsin  appears  to  be  present?" 

Lactated  pepsin  is  a  compound  of  several  ingre- 
dients. For  use  in  an  elixir  it  may  be  made  after  the 
formula  of  compound  powder  of  pepsin  N.  F.,  in  which 
the  milk-sugar  has  been  omitted.  Having  made  this 
compound  powder,  leaving  out  the  milk-sugar,  take 
from  it  the  equivalent  of  80  grains  of  the  complete 
formula,  and  dissolve  that  equivalent  quantity,  in  proper 
proportions,  in  a  red  aromatic  elixir.  Use  the  elixir 
base  suggested  in  compound  digestive  elixir  N.  F. 
Having  made  both  the  lactated  pepsin  without  the  milk- 
sugar  and  the  vehicle,  one  can  prepare  elixir  of  lactated 
pepsin  of  any  strength. 


Dehydrating  Alcohol. 

A  querist  asks :  "Can  alcohol  be  dehydrated  by 
copper  sulphate?  If  so,  what  is  the  chemical  re- 
action ?" 

Anhydrous  copper  sulphate  is  used  to  detect  water 
in  alcohol.  Exposed  to  moisture  it  turns  blue.  But 
there  is  no  chemical  reaction.  The  salt  merely  takes 
up  water  of  crystallization.  While  copper  sulphate  is 
thus  used  in  a  test,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  conclude 
that  alcohol  can  be  dehydrated  in  this  way.  That 
method  would  not  be  practical.  Better  let  the  alcohol 
remain  in  contact  with  lime  over  night  and  then  distil 
carefully.  The  distillate  will  contain  less  than  one  per 
cent   of   moisture.      Copper   sulphate   would   not  prove 


any  more  efficient.  In  fact,  while  more  expensive  it 
would  hardly  be  as  effective.  No  chemical  short  of 
metallic  sodium  would  remove  all  the  water. 

In  Squibb's  Materia  Medica  we  read  of  absolute 
alcohol  containing  only  0.2  per  cent  of  water,  although 
the  Pharmacopoeia  admits  a  limit  of  one  per  cent.  In 
its  preparation,  the  purest  grade  of  alcohol  is  slowly 
percolated  through  dehydrated  lime  and  rectified  by 
redistillation,  giving  a  product  which  runs  about  99.8 
per  cent  strength.  It  contains  no  empyreumatic  im- 
purities and  complies  with  all  official  tests. 


Galenical  Preparations  of  Creosote. 

H.  W.  M.  has  been  having  trouble  with  a  creosote 

compound.     He  writes :    "Several  of  our  physicians  are 

prescribing  a  cough  syrup  of : 

AJorson    creosote    16  drops. 

Alcohol     1 5^   fluidrachms. 

Water  and  syrup,  enough  of  each 

to   make    2  fluidounces. 

"I  dispense  this  mixture  by  the  quart.  I  have  tried 
every  conceivable  way  to  make  a  clear  solution  without 
success.  I  have  tried  rubbing  it  with  magnesium  car- 
bonate, filtering  with  sodium  phosphate,  filter-paper, 
pulp,  albumen,  and  talc,  but  the  filtrate  is  turbid.  It  is 
clear  at  first,  but  turns  cloudy  again.  Can  you  suggest 
a  way  of  keeping  it  clear?" 

We  are  not  familiar  with  Morson  creosote.  But 
creosote  and  its  synthetics  resist  solution  in  water.  To 
make  a  galenical  preparation  calls  for  an  excessive 
amount  of  alcohol.  But  one  can  dispense  an  emulsion. 
In  fact  the  emulsion  offers  the  only  means  of  presenting 
creosote  or  its  synthetics  in  therapeutic  quantities  in  a 
permanent  fluid.     The  clear  preparations  are  not  apt  to 


Some  Coming  Pharmacists. — This  interesting  group  of  young  men  represents  the  junior  class  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  picture  was  taken  in  Grant  Park  near  the  school.  General  Logan,  the  figure  in  imiterishable  bronze  back 
of  and  above  the  class,  is  spurring  the  boys  on  to  a  life  of  energetic  determination  and  ultimate  victory.  Professor  W.  B.  Day  may  be 
seen  at  the  rear  of  the  picture— the  fourth  standing  figure  from  the  left. 
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contain  more  than  very  small  amounts  of  creosote.  For 
further  information  along  this  line  consult  the  annual 
index  of  the  December  Bulletin,  1911,  for  creosote 
elixir  and  emulsion. 


Ahnond  Lotion  and  Cream. 
L.  E.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  mixture  which  you  mention.    The  following 
formulas  of  almond  toilet  preparations  have  been  sug- 
gested : 

ALMOND    LOTION. 

Blanched    almonds     4  ounces. 

Curd   soap    V2  ounce. 

Oil   of  bitter   almonds 10  minims. 

Oil    of  bergamot 1  drachm. 

Rectified    spirit    4  ounces. 

Orange-flower   water    12  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  warming,  and  add  it 
gradually  to  the  almonds  beaten  up  in  a  mortar.  Strain,  and 
add  the  oils  dissolved  in  the  spirit.     Mix  well. 

ALMOND    COSMETIC   CRKAM. 

Blanched  almonds    1  ounce. 

Rose-water     . . . , 4  ounces. 

Beat  the  almonds  to  a  paste  and  add  the  rose-water;  strain, 
heat  to  boiling  point,  and  add: 

White   wax    1  ouncei 

Almond   oil    2  ounces. 

White    Castile    soap 1  ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  add: 

Saturated    boric-acid   solution 2  ounces. 

Eau  de  Cologne 1  ounce. 

Oil    of   bitter    almonds 4   minims. 

Oil   of   rose-geranium 5  minims. 

Glycerin     1  ounce. 


Removing  Scorch  Stains. 

A.  J.  J.  submits  the  following  query :  "Do  you  know 
of  any  liquid  which  will  eradicate  burnt  spots  from 
clothes  caused  by  tailors  while  ironing?  I  have  tried 
hydrogen  peroxide,  acetone,  ammonium  hydroxide,  and 
acids  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  a  liquid 
that  does  the  work  and  resembles  the  first  two  sub- 
stances in  taste,  odor,  and  appearance." 

Scorch  stains  are  sometimes  removed  as  follows : 
"From  silk  goods  with  potassium  permanganate  fol- 
lowed by  sulphurous  acid,  or  hydrogen  peroxide ;  from 
woolen  goods,  by  hydrogen  peroxide;  from  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  by  hydrogen  peroxide  or  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite." The  foregoing  we  have  quoted  literally  from 
the  books,  but  it  would  seem  apparent  that  solutions 
of  these  chemicals  are  intended. 

Suppose  you  try  on  a  restricted  portion  of  the  cloth, 
in  an  experimental  way  first,  a  dilute  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda.  That  ought  to  be  effective.  Having 
removed  the  stain,  wash  with  water.  Of  course  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  the  dye  in  the  fabric  be  removed. 


Sour  Milk  at  High  Altitudes. 

L.  L.  submits  an  interesting  query.  He  writes : 
"Will  you  please  publish  a  formula  for  making  sour 
milk?  A  lady  customer  living  at  an  altitude  of  6000 
feet  claims  that  she  cannot  sour  milk  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  her  home." 

Of  course  all  forms  of  life  diminish  as  we  go 
higher.  At  the  elevated  spot  where  the  querist  lives, 
there  may  be  an  absence  of  sour  milk  bacilli.  But  the 
germs  may  be  bought  in  tablet  form  from  certain  phar- 


maceutical houses.  Planted  in  milk  free  from  pre- 
servative, and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  room  over  night, 
they  produce  lactic  acid,  yielding  fresh,  pure  buttermilk. 
The  subject  is  too  big  to  discuss  further  here,  but 
houses  like  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  will  be  glad  to  send 
literature  and  samples  for  trial. 


Clarifying  Lime  Juice. 

I.  X.  L.  complains  that  West  India  lime  juice  is 
shipped  in  large  hogsheads  very  dark  and  unfiltered. 
He  wants  a  process  for  clarifying  the  liquid. 

This  may  be  clarified  by  heating  it  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  egg-albumen,  in  a  suit- 
able vessel,  without  stirring,  to  near  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  until  the  impurities  have  coagulated  and 
either  risen  to  the  top  or  sunk  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
then  filtered  into  clean  bottles,  which  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  and  closed  with  pointed  corks,  so  that 
each  cork  has  to  displace  a  portion  of  the  liquid  to  be 
inserted.  The  bottles  are  sealed  and  kept  at  an  even 
temperature,  preferably  in  a  cellar.  In  this  way  the 
juice  may  be  satisfactorily  preserved. 


Making    Ten-per-cent   Sulphuric   Acid. 
S.    M.    M.    writes :      "Given    92.5-per-cent    sulphuric 
acid,  how  can  a  pint  of  ten-per-cent  acid  be  made? 
It  can  be  made  as  follows : 

1   pt.  =  473.2   Cc. 

Sp.  gr.  92.5%  sulphuric  acid  1.826   (U.  S.  P.). 
Sp.  gr.  10%      sulphuric  acid  1.067  (U.  S.  P.). 
473.2  Cc.  10%  sulphuric  acid  at  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.067=504.7  grammes 
=50.47  grammes  absolute  sulphuric  acid. 
50.47  divided  by     .925  =  54.56  grammes,  92.5%  sulphuric  acid. 
54.56  divided  by  1.826  =  29.88   Cc.  92.5%  sulphuric  acid. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  weights  and  measures 
in  the  U.  S.  P.,  we  find  that  29.57  Cc.  =  1  fluidounce, 
and  the  difference  between  this  and  29.88  Cc,  which  is 
0.31  Cc,  can  be  calculated  from  this  table  as  approxi- 
mately 5  minims.  Therefore,  1  fluidounce,  5  minims, 
is  the  required  answer. 

For  all  practical  purposes  1  fluidounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  diluted  to  make  1  pint  of  10-per-cent 
acid,  the  exact  percentage  by  this  dilution  being  9.3 
per  cent. 


An  Ink  Eradicator. 

J.  E.  M.  wants  a  good  process  for  removing  ink 
stains  from  clothing.  We  have  published  several  for- 
mulas of  this  character,  but  the  following  method  is 
probably  the  most  practical : 

If  the  clothing  is  white  use  sodium  hypochlorite  so- 
lution with  acetic  acid.  If  the  clothing  is  colored  use 
a  solution  of  oxalic  or  citric  acid.  Sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, being  a  bleaching  agent,  is  apt  to  remove  the 
dye  in  the  fabric  as  well  as  the  ink. 

Consult  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  for  other 
processes. 


Softening  Celluloid. 
A.  S.  wants  to  know  how  to  bend  celluloid  so  that 
it  will  stay  bent. 

If  celluloid  is  warmed  in  a  bath  in  boiling  water  it 
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will  be  possible  to  bend  it.  That  statement  is  made  in 
"Henley's  Book  of  Formulas,"  but  it  would  be  advisable 
to  write  some  manufacturer  of  celluloid  collars  or 
celluloid  novelties  for  further  information.  We  do  not 
know  what  process  is  used  in  the  factories  to  bend 
celluloid.  It  may  be  wise  to  add  that  when  celluloid 
is  exposed  to  a  flame,  it  undergoes  a  very  active  com- 
bustion. 


Saturated  Solution  of  Potassium   Nitrate. 

G.  H.  D.  asks :  "How  would  you  fill  a  prescription 
for  8  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  potassium  ni- 
trate?" 

Take  1  ounce  qf  the  salt,  dissolve  it  in  3.6  ounces, 
by  weight,  of  water,  for  the  Pharmacopoeia  says  po- 
tassium nitrate  is  soluble  in  3.6  parts  of  water.  Meas- 
ure the  resulting  volume  and  calculate  how  much  more 
of  this  salt  solution  is  necessary  to  make  8  fluidounces. 


An  Herb  Tablet. 

R.  E.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparations  which  you  mention,  but  an 
herb  tablet  may  be  made  after  the  following  formula: 

Powdered    aloes    %   grain. 

Powdered  podophyllum    }4  grain. 

Powdered   rhubarb    54  grain. 

Powdered  senna    ^  grain. 

Powdered   gentian    %   grain. 

Powdered  nux  vomica %  grain. 

Powdered  lappa   l4  grain. 

Powdered  taraxacum   vji  grain. 

Powdered    berberis    aquifolium J^  grain. 

Powdered    licorice    root 54  grain. 

Powdered  xanthoxylum   bark %  grain. 

Powdered   buchu    leaves %   grain. 


Fluidextract  of  Black  Haw  Not  Aqueous. 

R.  L.  C.  asks :  "Please  tell  me  how  I  can  mix  fluid- 
extract  of  black  hair  with  water.  What  proportions 
are  used?" 

We  presume  you  mean  black  haw.  We  know  of  no 
such  drug  as  black  hair.  We  do  not  consider  it  possible 
to  mix  fluidextract  of  black  haw  with  water  and  obtain 
a  clear  solution,  for  the  drug  is  made  with  an  alcohol 
menstruum.  Of  course  the  mixture  may  be  filtered 
clear,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  filtrate  would  be  of 
much  therapeutic  value. 


Unna's  Ointment. 

A.  B.  P.  wants  the  formula  of  Unna's  ointment. 

Unna  was  responsible  for  so  many  formulas  that 
we  hesitate  to  say  which  one  definitely  answers  to  the 
name  specified.  Unna's  Sulphurated  Zinc  Paste,  N.  F., 
has  an  ointment  base,  but  we  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  say  just  what  preparation  is  called  Unna's 
ointment. 


R.  M.  S. — The  composition  of  phosphorous  rat  paste 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  department  of  the 
November  Bulletin,  1910,  on  page  480.  Suppose  you 
consult  that  issue.  We  hesitate  to  take  the  subject  up 
again  so  soon  afterwards. 


GENERAL  ESSAYS 


ESSAYS  IN  BRIEF. 

"No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet."  Why?  Partly  be- 
cause, in  the  intimacy  of  this  relation,  the  hero,  who  is 
after  all  only  a  man,  discloses  many  traits  that  are  very 
commonplace  and  far  from  heroic,  but  more  particularly 
because  the  valet  is  a  valet  with  only  a  valet's  compre- 
hension. You  cannot  expect  him  to  see  elements  of 
greatness  which  are  utterly  beyond  his  grasp. 

Do  every  piece  of  work  the  best  you  know  how — 
strive  always  to  do  a  given  thing  better  than  anybody 
else  can  do  it.  Never  mind  if  you  aren't  getting  suffi- 
ciently paid  for  it.  If  there  is  anything  that  gives  me 
an  attack  of  mental  colic  it  is  the  man — and  the  woods 
are  full  of  him — who  is  always  crying  out  that  he  isn't 
paid  what  he  is  worth  and  that  he  isn't  going  to  kill 
himself  until  his  employer  does  the  square  thing. 

A  man  should  always  do  his  level  best,  not  merely 
because  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  not  merely  because 
it  will  increase  his  salary  and  in  time  get  him  a  better 
place,  but  because — and  this  is  far  more  important  in 
the  long  run — it  develops  power  and  ability  in  the  man 
himself.  Capacity  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  Men 
grow  strong  by  using  their  strength.  Nothing  develops 
power  but  the  constant  exercise  of  it. 

In  this  democratic  country  of  America  men  get  just 
what  is  coming  to  them — sooner  or  later.  The  reason 
why  most  of  them  don't  get  more  is  because  they  aren't 
worth  it — they  are  in  the  way — they  are  barnacles  on 
the  ship.  Let  a  man  make  good  and  he  will  land  on  his 
feet  every  time — he  needn't  worry  about  that.  The 
country  is  looking  for  him — waiting  for  him  to  appear. 
Employers  are  up  in  the  conning  tower  scanning  the 
horizon  with  telescopes,  and  good  men  are  snapped  up 
so  quick  it  makes  them  dizzy.  h.  b.  m. 


FOOT-RULES  FOR  MEASURING 
CHARACTER. 

In  New  England:    "What  do  you  know?" 
In  New  York:    "How  much  y'  got?" 
In  the  South:    "Who  are  you?" 
In  the  West:    "What  can  you  do?" — Life, 

Not  one  of  these  foot-rules  will  take  the  measure  of 
a  man,  though  the  last  one  would  come  the  nearest  to 
it.  Here  is  a  yardstick  that  would  do  more  accurate 
work  than  all  of  them: 

"What  are  you?" 

Are  you  a  "decent"  man?  Do  you  act  the  square  deal 
in  every  relation  in  life?  Have  you  the  manners  of 
good  breeding?  Can  you  qualify  for  the  best  positions 
in  the  community?  Have  you  got  the  brains  and  the 
ability  and  the  character? 

Yes?  Then  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  what 
university,  if  any,  you  were  graduated  from,  whether 
you  know  your  Browning  or  not,  how  large  your  pile  is, 
who  your  great-grandfather  was  on  your  mother's  side, 
or  how  many  flabby  and  impecunious  dukes  are  after 
your  youngest  daughter. 

You  yourself — that's  what  counts.     What  are  you? 

H.    B.    M. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE 


The  Richardson  bill  to 
HiCHARDsoN  Bill,  amend  the   food  and  drugs 

act  has  caused  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion lately  in  the  drug  trade.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  last  year  that  the  present  act  could 
not  be  made  to  apply  to  false  and  misleading 
statements  regarding  the  therapeutic  claims 
made  for  medicinal  preparations.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  wide-spread  desire  to  so 
amend  the  law  as  to  correct  this  omission  and 
shortcoming. 

The  Richardson  bill  is  one  of  several  meas- 
ures which  seek  to  remedy  the  situation.  It 
seems,  however,  to  go  farther  than  some  in- 
dividuals and  interests  in  the  trade  think  it 
ought  to  go.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  brings 
remedial  claims  within  the  scope  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  and  it  does  this  whether  the 


claims  are  made  on  the  label  or  even  in  adver- 
tisements, posters  or  circulars.  It  also  seems 
to  restrict  to  registered  pharmacists  and  phy- 
sicians the.  manufacture  of  all  medicaments — 
which  would  apparently  give  the  two  profes- 
sions a  monoply  over  the  patent  medicine 
business.  Then,  too,  it  greatly  increases  the 
number  of  drugs,  the  content  of  which  must 
be  mentioned  on  the  label,  and  it  provides  that 
not  only  must  the  presence  of  these  be  indi- 
cated, but  the  names  must  also  be  given  of  the 
parent  substances  from  which  they  are  derived. 
As  we  have  intimated,  there  seems  to  be  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  over  the  merits  and 
desirability  of  this  bill.  Some  of  the  editorials 
we  have  seen  in  the  pharmaceutical  press, 
however,  have  manifestly  been  based  on  a 
misreading  of  the  measure.  From  a  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  standpoint,  it  is  very 
loosely  and  poorly  drawn,  and  one  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  failing  to  know  what  it  all 
means.  We  aren't  perfectly  sure  we  are  right 
ourselves ! 

*     *     * 

THE  A  good   deal   of  discussion 

ANTI-NARCOTIC      has  resulted,  too,   from  the 

DECISION.  ,  ,' 

contemplated  ruling  or  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection regarding  the  importation  and  sale 
of  opium,  morphine  and  cocaine.  This  was 
issued  tentatively  some  weeks  ago,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  it  will  become  of- 
ficial, though  perhaps  with  modifications,  after 
the  interests  involved  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  opinions  and  perhaps  utter 
their  protests.  In  a  word,  the  decision  would, 
if  officially  adopted  and  subsequently  upheld 
by  the  courts,  practically  be  tantamount  to  an 
interstate  anti-narcotic  law.  In  effect  it  would 
do  pretty  much  all  it  was  sought  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  the  Foster  bill  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

It  provides  that  all  dealers  must  keep  care- 
ful records  of  their  sales  of  the  proscribed 
narcotics  except  when  dispensed  on  the  pre- 
scriptions of  authorized  medical,   dental  and 
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veterinary  practitioners.  It  limits  the  sale  of 
narcotics  absolutely  to  medicinal  purposes.  It 
declares  that  every  package  containing  any  of 
the  specified  drugs  shall  bear  a  red  label  con- 
taining the  word  "Poison"  and  the  skull-and- 
crossbones  device.  The  revenue  'feature  of 
the  Foster  bill  is  of  course  absent,  since  this 
could  not  be  incorporated  in  a  mere  decision 
or  ruling  of  a  governmental  bureau  or  de- 
partment. 

Offhand  this  document  would  seem  to  do 
little  more  than  take  one  of  our  numerous 
State  anti-narcotic  laws  and  make  it  national 
or  interstate  in  character.  It  does  go  a  step 
farther,  however,  in  compelling  the  keeping  of 
records  of  all  sales.  On  the  other  hand, 
though,  it  is  not  as  rigid  as  some  of  the  State 
laws  in  that  it  does  not  absolutely  restrict  the 
sale  of  narcotics  to  physicians'  prescriptions. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  need  something  in  the 
way  of  an  interstate  narcotic  law,  and  until 
we  get  it  the  State  acts  are  very  seriously 
nullified.  Whether  this  decision  will  provide 
a  remedy,  whether  the  Foster  bill  is  what  we 
want,  or  whether  something  quite  different 
from  either  is  indicated,  remains  to  be  worked 
out.  For  ourselves,  we  look  upon  the  keeping 
of  records  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  especially 
to  the  large  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and 
we  do  not  see  any  compensating  advantage. 


While  speakmg  of  national 

TO  AMEND  TBE        i„    •   i    ^-  i  ^  i    .    j 

SHERMAN  ACT.  legislation  and  contemplated 
national  legislation  we  are 
reminded  that  Frank  H.  Freericks,  who  in  the 
illness  of  Judge  Errant  is  doing  legal  work 
for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  drawn  up  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  This 
strikes  us  as  being  exceedingly  sensible.  We 
went  on  record  editorially  a  month  or  two  ago 
as  believing  that  under  the  present  Sherman 
act  any  price  protection  plan  which  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  might  devise,  no  matter  how  clever  or 
ingenious,  would  in  all  probability  be  declared 
invalid  by  the  courts.  The  only  sure  remedy 
is  to  amend  the  law  itself. 

We  are  not  able  at  this  writing  to  give  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Freerick's  contemplated 
amendment.  It  will  not  be  published  until  it 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  different 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Its 
probable  purpose,  however,  is  to  exempt  retail 
merchants  and  the  organizations  of  labor,  in 
their  cooperative  and  defensive  methods,  from 


the  application  of  the  Sherman  law.  The 
N.  A.  R.  D.  is  not  alone  in  asking  for  such 
an  exemption.  Organizations  in  other  lines 
of  retail  trade  have  taken  much  the  same  posi- 
tion. We  have  before  us,  for  instance,  an 
appeal  to  Congress  from  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Retail  Merchants,  asking  relief  from 
the  hampering  influence  of  the  Sherman  act. 
From  all  these  directions  it  has  been  de- 
clared that  there  are  many  price-agreements 
and  restrictions  upon  trade  which  are  really 
beneficial  to  the  public  welfare;  that  they  serve 
to  protect  the  great  majority  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  a  powerful  and  selfish  minority; 
that  the  unbridled  Sherman  law  really  drives 
out  free  competition  while  it  seems  theoreti- 
cally to  protect  and  preserve  it;  and  that  some 
concession  must  be  made  to  the  thousands  of 
retail  merchants  in  all  lines  of  trade  who  are 
seeking  to  protect  themselves  honestly  against 
destruction.  Whether  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  retailers  or  laborers  would  be  con- 
stitutional we  leave  others  to  determine,  but 
it  seems  as  if  something  might  be  done,  by  one 
method  or  another. 


A  year  ago  our  readers  were 
••  CHAIN"  STORES.  fuHy  informed  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  interests  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  New  York  City  be- 
tween  the  Hegeman  Corporation  and  the  Wil- 
liam B.  Riker  &  Son  Co.,  both  of  them  owners 
of  chains  of  retail  drug  stores.  Not  until  last 
month,  however,  was  the  consolidation  legally 
completed.  The  Riker-Hegeman  Co.  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  $15,000,000— which  is  quite  an  in- 
vestment for  one  company  to  have  in  the  retail) 
branch  of  the  trade! 

We  do  not  know  just  how  many  stores  are 
owned  by  the  corporation,  but  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  there  are  over  60  of  them,, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  add  new  ones  to  the 
chain  from  time  to  time  as  strategic  points 
may  be  found.  It  was  said  some  months  ago,, 
for  instance,  that  a  scout  for  the  company  had 
been  looking  over  the  field  in  Chicago,  but  in 
that  instance  had  decided  to  stay  out.  Most 
of  the  Riker-Hegeman  establishments  are 
located  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn  and 
Boston,  but  new  ones  have  been  opened  during 
the  last  year  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Bridgeport,. 
Conn.,  and  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  other  big  chain  of  retail  stores  is  that 
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conducted  by  Louis  K.  Liggett  and  the  United 
Drug  Co.  There  are  something  Hke  40  stores 
in  this  group.  The  original  plan  was  to  have 
these  included  in  the  Riker-Hegeman  amalga- 
mation, but  the  effort  fell  through.  Last 
month  it  was  rumored  that  the  Liggett  inter- 
ests had  finally  been  pacified  and  absorbed,  but 
this  was  vigorously  denied  by  Mr.  Liggett 
himself.  It  would  seem  that  those  two  big 
chains  of  retail  drug  stores  will  be  competitors 
of  one  another  instead  of  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  Drug  Co.  has 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  its  own  stock 
formerly  held  by  the  Riker  Company,  so  that 
Mr.  Liggett  is  apparently  free  to  take  over  the 
sale  and  promulgation  of  Rexall  goods  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  himself.  He  will  do  this 
by  means  of  a  number  of  stores  which  he  pro- 
poses to  open  and  conduct  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Drug  Co. 


THE  TIPPING 
NLISANCE. 


We  observe  that  the  com- 
mercial travelers  of  the 
country  are  at  last  making  a 
determined  stand  against  the  tipping  nuisance. 
They  have  been  muttering  and  growling  for 
years,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  do  some- 
thing. Here  in  Michigan  an  organization  of 
traveling  salesmen  passed  some  pretty  strong 
resolutions  at  its  annual  meeting  a  few  weeks 
ago.  More  recently  the  Commercial  Travelers 
National  League,  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
definitely  decided  to  stop  tipping  hotel  help, 
barbers,  Pullman  car  porters,  and  everybody 
else.  P.  E.  Dowe,  president  of  the  League, 
declared  that  "from  now  on  the  crusade 
against  tipping  will  be  waged  in  earnest,  for 
we  realize  that  the  time  to  break  the  chains 
which  bind  is  now  or  never!" 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  tipping  evil 
is  a  national  curse.  To  give  a  man  10  or  25 
or  50  cents  for  doing  something  for  you  which 
he  is  not  expected  or  otherwise  paid  to  do,  is 
not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  real  obligation.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  pay  a  horde  of  self-seeking 
hotel  and  railway  menials  for  services  for 
which  you  have  already  paid, their  employers 
handsomely,  is  in  the  abstract  a  rank  shame 
and  injustice.  There  is  no  real  excuse  for  it. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  very  best  and  most  expensive  hotels  pay 
their  help  little  or  nothing  on  the  supposition 
that  the  easy-going  public  will  do  it  for  them. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
THE  A.  PH.  A.  the  Bulletin  we  are  re- 
porting upon  the  election  of 
Prof.  W.  B.  Day  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
we  are  reproducing  Professor  Day's  portrait 
and  making  some  mention  of  the  man  himself. 
In  this  place  it  might  be  well  to  give  the 
names  of  other  officers  for  1912-13  elected  by 
the  recent  referendum  carried  on  through  the 
mails :  First  vice-president,  Charles  M.  Ford ; 
second  vice-president,  Caswell  A.  Mayo;  third 
vice-president,  C.  H.  Packard;  members  of  the 
council:  William  C.  Alpers,  F.  C.  Godbold, 
and  L.  E.  Sayre.  The  term  of  office  of  these 
men  does  not  begin  until  the  completion  of  the 
Denver  meeting  in  August. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  reminded  that  the 
first  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  made  its  appear- 
ance last  month.  Editor-Secretary  James  H. 
Beal  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
showing.  It  is  very  evident  that  we  are  going 
to  have  in  the  Journal  a  high-class,  carefully 
edited,  progressive,  thoroughly  representative 
organ  of  scientific  and  professional  pharmacy. 
But  it  will  be  no  academic  graveyard,  as  those 
who  know  Professor  Beal  can  well  believe. 
Red  blood-corpuscles  are  not  and  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  It  is  made  clear  in  the  lead- 
ing editorial,  however,  that  the  Journal  will 
not  attempt  to  enter  the  field  served  by  the 
general  pharmaceutical  press,  but  will  limit 
itself  to  the  discharge  of  its  mission  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  association,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  association's  various  and 
growing  interests.  Only  "aseptic"  advertising 
will  be  admissible,  and  if  subscribers  outside 
the  association  membership  are  secured,  it  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  itself. 


MISBRANDED 
CASTILE  SOAP. 


In  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin  for  December  we 
dwelt  briefly  on  some  of  the 
findings  which  had  been  made  by  Charles  M. 
Ford  in  his  capacity  as  drug  inspector  for  the 
State  of  Colorado.  We  spoke,  among  other 
things,  of  a  brand  of  Castile  soap  which  was 
largely  sold  in  the  Denver  market,  but  which, 
being  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  was  legally 
unsalable  under  the  pharmacopoeial  title  of 
"Castile  soap."    A  Denver  subscriber,  who  for 
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some  reason  does  not  attach  his  name  to  the 
communication,  asks  us  rather  belligerently 
why  we  did  not  mention  the  brand  of  the  soap 
and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  We  have 
since  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  facts 
and  we  find  from  Mr.  Ford's  original  report 
that  the  product  he  had  in  mind  was  "Boca- 
belli  Castile  Soap,"  and  that  the  manufacturers 
were  Jones  &  Co.  of  New  York  City.  The 
point  is  that  Castile  soap  made  from  any  oil 
but  that  gotten  from  the  olive  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pharmacopoeial  formula, 
and  is  therefore  misbranded  when  given  a 
pharmacopoeial  title.  It  may  be  legally  sold 
in  Colorado  under  some  other  name,  but  not 
under  that  prescribed  in  the  U.  S.  P. 


PROFESSOR 

CASPARI 
WATCH-ED. 


Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  for 
nearly  20  years  general  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  was 
very  pleasantly  surprised  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Professor  Caspari 
withdrew  from  the  secretaryship  at  the  Boston 
meeting  last  August,  and  refused  a  reelection, 
it  was  voted  by  the  Council  to  present  him 
with  a  set  of  handsomely  engraved  resolutions 
of  appreciation.  Professor  Remington,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  Committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  getting  up  the  resolutions,  pre- 
sented them  to  Professor  Caspari  not  long  ago 
at  a  little  meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Stafford 
in  Baltimore.  This  part  of  the  programme, 
while  thoroughly  delightful,  was  after  all  ex- 
pected, but  the  surprise  to  Professor  Caspari 
came  when  he  was  afterwards  presented  with 
a  gold  watch  and  jeweled  fob.  These  were 
the  gift  of  20  friends — some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  association  who  had  done 
tearri  work  with  the  general  secretary  for  so 
many  years.  Charles  E.  Caspari  of  St.  Louis, 
son  of  the  Professor,  was  present,  and  the 
occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered. 


•PHONE 
CONDITIONS. 


At  this  writing  the  telephone 
situation  in  New  York  City 
does  not  seem  to  have  been 
corrected.  So  far  the  company  has  not  con- 
ceded what  the  druggists  want.  The  telephone 
people  have  announced  a  reduction  in  com- 
missions from  20  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  drug- 
gists are  insisting  upon  30  per  cent.  The 
newly  established  Pharmaceutical  Conference, 
representing  all  of  the  local  associations,   is 


making  a  systematic  canvass  to  get  every 
druggist  in  Greater  New  York  to  sign  a 
promise  to  make  no  contract  with  the  tele- 
phone company  until  the  completion  of  pend- 
ing negotiations  entered  into  by  the  Confer- 
ence Telephone  Committee.  There  has  even 
been  talk  of  throwing  out  the  'phones  unless 
the  company  came  to  terms.  If  the  druggists 
stand  together,  as  they  are  apparently  doing, 
they  can  certainly  get  what  they  want — or  at 
least  what  is  reasonable. 


Last  month  we  had  some- 
DR^ucTcLUBS.  thing  to  say  about  the  for- 
mation of  the  St.  Paul  Drug 
Club.  Now  we  find  that  a  similar  drug  club 
has  also  been  organized  in  the  Twin  City  of 
Minneapolis.  Both  of  these  clubs  were  pri- 
marily gotten  up  for  social  purposes,  and  each 
of  them  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  support  club 
rooms  or  other  quarters.  Active  campaigns 
for  the  increase  of  membership  are  under  way. 
The  St.  Paul  Drug  Club  has  outlined  a  series 
of  dances,  card  parties,  and  the  like  to  follow 
one  another  every  two  weeks  during  the  win- 
ter, hoping  in  this  way  to  get  the  families  of 
the  druggists  together  and  to  develop  a  social 
spirit  among  them.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
both  organizations  will  be  in  position  to  under- 
take legislative  or  other  activities  if  such 
things  become  necessary.  Why  wouldn't  such 
a  drug  club  be  a  good  thing  in  every  city? 


p..  D.  &  CO. 
IN   EUROPE. 


We  observe  from  reports  in 
the  pharmaceutical  journals 
of  London,  England,  that 
the  European  office  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  in 
that  city  has  recently  been  celebrating  its 
twenty-first  anniversary.  From  the  speeches 
at  the  banquet  it  appeared  that  the  total  force 
of  employees  21  years  ago  comprised  Manager 
F.  M.  Fisk,  Assistant  Manager  H.  J.  Fisk, 
and  a  stenographer.  Now  the  force  boasts  of 
570  people,  housed  in  the  European  headquar- 
ters in  London,  in  the  laboratory  at  Hounslow, 
in  the  Russian  branch  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
at  other  strategic  points  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  on  the  continent,  not  to  mention  the 
South  African  travelers,  who  are  also  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  office.  It 
would  seem  from  these  facts  that  the  Euro- 
pean business  of  this  American  house  has 
grown  to  considerable  proportions. 
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One    of    the    buying    clubs 

BUYING  CLUB  ,  •..  '   u 

FAILURE.  among    druggists    has    gone 

under.  We  refer  to  the 
Brooklyn  Consolidated  Drug  Co.,  which  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  It  is 
now  declared  that  the  business  of  the  club  has 
been  conducted  at  a  loss.  The  assertion  is 
made,  however,  that  the  assets  and  the  bills 
receivable  will  cover  all  the  indebtedness. 
Most  of  the  bills  receivable  consist  of  notes  of 
J.  C.  Wischerth,  former  manager  and  treas- 
urer of  the  organization,  and  Mr.  Wischerth 
is  now  being  sued.  The  method  of  the  club 
was  to  charge  its  members  wholesale  rates  for 
supplies,  plus  5  per  cent  for  handling,  and  it 
was  always  said  that  this  advance  was  suf- 
ficient in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  business 
was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  mana- 
ger's own  store  and  therefore  at  a  relatively 
slight  expense.  It  would  now  seem  that  this 
was  not  the  fact.  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson  was 
president  of  the  company. 

*     *     * 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of 
THE  OWEN  BILL,  thosc  who  feared  the  cur- 
tailment of  medical  freedom 
in  the  establishment  of  a 'Federal  bureau  or 
department  of  public  health,  Senator  Owen, 
the  sponsor  for  the  congressional  measure  pro- 
posing the  department,  has  included  in  the 
latest  draft  of  his  bill  a  provision  that  the  de- 
partment shall  have  no  power  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  healing  or  to  interfere  with  per- 
sonal rights  in  the  selection  of  medical  attend- 
ance, and  that  no  discrimination  shall  be  made 
among  medical  sects  in  the  appointment  of  the 
officials  of  the  department.  This  will  remove 
the  great  objection  of  most  of  those  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  have  protested 
against  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
public  health  at  Washington. 


A  JOKE? 


Well,  well,  what  do  you 
know  about  this?  Here  are 
a  number  of  physicians  in 
Brooklyn  circulating  a  petition  asking  the 
public  not  to  patronize  drug  stores  where  side- 
lines are  carried !  The  names  of  57  physicians 
are  said  to  be  signed  to  the  petition,  and  it  is 
reported  that  50,000  copies  have  already  been 
circulated.  Where  is  the  man  who  once  said 
that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun! 
It  strikes  us  that  this  is  a  novelty  par  ex- 


cellence. We  shall  not  spend  time  in  a  vain 
search  to  discover  any  good  reason  behind  this 
movement.  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while, 
and  besides  we  are  quite  busy  this  morning. 
There  are  some  things  that  we  find  it  hard  to 
take  seriously,  and  we  hope  the  public  of 
Brooklyn  is  of  the  same  mind. 


EDITORIAL 


THE    DRUGGIST'S    PREPARATIONS    UNDER 
FIRE. 

In  this  era  of  pure  food  and  drug  reform 
the  druggists  of  the  country  may  just  as  well 
get  ready  to  expect  a  more  rigid  investigation 
into  the  character  of  the  medicaments  found 
in  their  stores.  Examinations  are  from  time 
to  time  being  made  in  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  in  some  instances  the  dis- 
closures are  not  wholly  complimentary  to 
pharmacists.  Down  in  Maryland,  for  in- 
stance, the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
is  himself  one  of  the  conspicuous  leaders  in 
'American  pharmacy — Charles  Caspari,  Jr.  It 
may  well  be  expected  that  Dr.  Caspari  will 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  friendli- 
ness towards  the  druggist,  and  without  any  of 
the  narrowness  and  intolerance  sometimes  ex- 
hibited by  officials  ignorant  of  the  real  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  Dr.  Caspari  talked  for 
2l  couple  of  hours  on  the  conditions  as  he  had 
found  them  in  the  State  of  Maryland  since  his 
appointment  as  Commissioner.  Realizing  that 
it  is  often  an  injustice  to  the  druggist  to  take 
from  his  store  articles  which  have  been  made 
by  somebody  else,  and  then  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  their  character.  Dr.,  Caspari  explained 
that  thus  far  he  had  for  the  most  part  been 
collecting  and  investigating  the  common  sub- 
stances and  galenicals  which  druggists  usually 
prepare  themselves — or  at  least  things  which, 
if  not  made  in  the  store,  are  easily  susceptible 
of  examination  by  the  druggist.  He  really 
wanted  to  see  just  how  far  druggists  were 
exercising  care  in  the  manufacture  and 
handling  of  their  supplies. 

Tincture  of  iodine'  was  one  of  the  chief 
products  examined,  and  of  this  450  specimens 
were  collected.  The  net  result  was  the  dis- 
covery of  "an  unwarranted  degree  of  laxity  on 
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the  part  of  many  druggists  in  the  State."  In 
some  cases  druggists  defended  themselves  by 
saying  that  they  did  not  know  that  tincture  of 
iodine  had  to  have  any  definite  content  of 
iodine  itself,  and  in  other  cases  they  did  not 
understand  anything  about  the  necessity  of 
using  potassium  iodide  in  the  product!  In  a 
few  cases  the  tincture  was  being  made  by  an 
old  formula  used  in  the  store  for  forty  years! 
More  surprising  still,  however,  a  few  druggists 
got  sore  after  having  had  these  derelictions 
called  to  their  attention,  and  they  determined 
"to  get  even  with  the  Commissioner."  There- 
upon they  made  two  different  tinctures  of 
iodine,  one  three  or  four  times  stronger  than 
necessary,  and  this  they  supplied  the  inspector 
when  he  visited  the  store  again,  reserving  the 
other  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  trade.  How 
foolish  and  idiotic  this  was  need  not  be  pointed 
out.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  explain  that  it 
is  quite  as  bad  to  have  a  product  too  strong  as 
too  weak. 

The  conditions  with  respect  to  spirit  of  cam- 
phor were  found  by  Dr.  Caspari  to  be  quite  as 
unfortunate.  Some  of  the  druggists  in  the 
State  are  still  adding  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
of  water  to  this  preparation.  This  makes  it 
depart  from  the  pharmacopoeial  standard,  and 
it  may  not  therefore  be  sold  under  the  phar- 
macopoeial title.  It  becomes  legal  only  when 
the  content  of  water  is  honestly  stated  on  the 
label.  As  for  the  content  of  camphor.  Dr. 
Caspari  had  found  that,  whereas  it  should  be 
10  per  cent,  it  often  ran  as  low  as  5 3^  and  6 
per  cent,  although  in  one  case  it  was  as  high 
as  25  per  cent.  This  was  evidently  another 
instance  of  somebody  wanting  "to  get  square 
with  the  Commissioner." 

Altogether  a  total  of  174  specimens  of  spirit 
of  camphor  were  examined.  In  93  cases  the 
product  was  illegal.  There  were  also  examined 
70  specimens  of  laudanum,  and  49  of  these 
were  found  below  the  pharmacopoeial  standard. 

We  are  moved  to  point  out  one  other  con- 
dition of  things  disclosed  in  Dr.  Caspari's  talk. 
This  was  with  reference  to  Seidlitz  powders. 
On  page  486  of  the  December  Bulletin  we 
quoted  Charles  M.  Ford,  the  well-known  drug 
inspector  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  finding 
that  Seidlitz  powders  on  the  market  were  fre- 
quently much  below  weight.  The  same  thing 
was  touched  on  by  Dr.  Caspari,  and  it  would 
seem  that  druggists  all  over  the  country  need 
to  be  particularly  careful  about  this  product. 


Dr.  Caspari  explained  that  191  lots  of  Seid- 
litz powders  had  been  examined.  Of  these 
111  were  illegal — either  below  weight  or  above 
weight.  They  had  evidently  been  put  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  carelessness.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  P.,  the  blue  paper  should  weigh  10^ 
grammes,  and  the  white  paper  2%  grammes. 
In  many  cases  the  actual  weights  had  been 
found  to  run  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  in 
some  instances  even  50  per  cent,  below  the 
standard.  Occasionally  the  amount  of  tartaric 
acid  ran  as  low  as  1^^  grammes,  while  in  other 
instances  it  ran  up  above  weight  to  3^ 
grammes !  It  was  found  that  the  prices  varied 
accordingly.  They  ran  from  15  to  40  cents  a 
box,  and  Dr.  Caspari  contended  that  if  he 
were  back  in  the  drug  business  again  he  would 
weigh  his  Seidlitz  powders  accurately,  put 
them  up  neatly,  and  charge  50  cents  for  them ! 

Summing  it  all  up,  it  would  seem  from  these 
and  other  disclosures  that  many  druggists  are 
careless  about  the  preparation  of  their  own 
galenicals,  and  equally  careless  about  those 
which,  if  bought  from  others,  are  very  easy 
of  determination.  They  must  brace  up  if  they 
expect  to  avoid  trouble.  To  adopt  any  policy 
of  "trying  to  get  square  with  the  authorities" 
is  certainly  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Most  of 
the  commissioners  want  to  be  lenient — and 
certainly  Dr.  Caspari  is  in  this  class.  So  far 
no  prosecutions  have  been  made  in  Maryland, 
and  the  work  has  been  purely  educational. 
Druggists  have  been  told  of  the  conditions  in 
order  that  they  could  improve  them — in  order 
that  they  could  get  in  out  of  the  wet.  When 
warned  in  this  way  they  should  profit  by  the 
information  and  put  their  house  in  order.  For 
the  lines  will  steadily  be  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter  as  the  years  roll  on. 


GIVE  THE  CANDIDATE  AN  EMULSION  TO 
MAKE. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation on  the  importance  of  having  practical 
dispensing  work  form  a  part  of  the  examina- 
tions given  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
The  question  was  brought  up  by  Dr.  Francis 
Hemm.  He  argued  that  two  years  ago,  when 
the  new  pharmacy  act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  book,  the  drug  trade  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  an  era  of  higher  standards  had 
been  ushered  in.      He  had  failed,  however,  to 
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witness  any  particular  changes,  and  he  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  ought 
:o  begin  stiffening  its  requirements.  He 
leaded  particularly  for  the  introduction  of 
ractical  dispensing  work. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  some  of  whom 
vere  present  at  the  convention,  were  rather 
clined  to  oppose  the  proposition.  They 
rgued  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  arrange 
or  practical  examinations;  they  thought  that 
iich  changes  should  be  approached  with  due 
olemnity  and  without  haste  and  speed;  and 
hey  declared  that  dispensing  work  could 
carcely  be  done  anyway  when  the  Board  was 
oving  about  from  place  to  place,  since  it  in- 
olved  the  use  of  considerable  apparatus  and 
aterial. 

Several  speakers,  however,  were  warmly  in 
avor  of  the  Hemm  motion.      Dr.  Whelpley 
sserted  that  over  in  Illinois  practical  examina- 
ions   had   been   conducted    for   many   years, 
hy,  asked  he,  should  a  mere  river  divide  two 
ections   of   the   country   with   such   different 
ualifications  and  requirements?      He  quoted 
e  late  Senator  Sherman  as  declaring  that 
'the  way  to  resume  specie  payments  was  to 
esume."      He  thought  the  way  to  have  prac- 
ical  examinations  was' to  have  them.     As  for 
he  difficulty  of  giving  practical  work,   Pro- 
essor  Hemm  pointed  out  that  the  St.  Louis 
ollege  of  Pharmacy  would  be  glad  to  place 
Sts  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  board. 
He  believed  that  the  Kansas  City  College  of 
harmacy  would  be  willing  to  make  the  same 
ffer,  so  that  in  these  two  cities  at  least  the 
oard  could  hold  meetings  for  the  examination 
f  candidates  where  the  equipment  for  doing 
ractical  work  was  available  with  very  little 
pense  and  inconvenience. 
The  sentiment  was  so  generally  in  favor  of 
ractical  examinations  that  a  resolution  was 
nally  adopted  in  which  it  was  recommended 
to  the  State  Board  that  the  work  be  instituted 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  future."     There  is 
110  doubt  at  all  that  this  is  the  right  step  to 
take.      For  ourselves,  we  have  argued  over 
d   over   again   that   one   of   the   very   best 
ethods  of  disclosing  the  shallowness  of  the 
average  quiz-compend  crammer  is  to  set  him 
ctually  at  work  over  a  dispensing  problem, 
he  benefits,  however,  are  not  merely  nega- 
tive— they  are   strongly  positive.      The  best 
[way  to  determine  a  candidate's  general  effi- 
[ciency  is  to  see  how  he  handles  himself  under 


those  conditions  which  actually  prevail  when 
he  is  doing  his  life-work  in  the  drug  store. 
He  should  be  surrounded  with  books  and 
allowed  to  consult  them;  he  should  be  given 
material  and  apparatus ;  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  store  should  be  duplicated  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. He  should  be  required  to  make  emul- 
sions and  pills.  He  should  be  given  prescrip- 
tions to  compound.  He  should  be  given 
practical  problems  to  solve.  It  will  then  ap- 
pear pretty  quickly  whether  he  is  a  safe  and 
skilful  pharpiacist  or  not. 

The  written  and  oral  examinations  should 
of  course  be  continued.  They  are  important. 
But  they  should  by  all  means  be  supplemented 
by  a  practical  examination.  Fortunately  this 
truth  has  been  generally  recognized,  and  to-day 
a  considerable  number  of  the  boards  of  phar- 
macy are  giving  practical  examinations  of 
greater  or  less  value.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Missouri  Board  is  going  to  get  in  line 
with  this  progressive  movement. 


OUR  THREE  PRIZE  OFFERS. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  contributions  to 
the  prize  contests  announced  in  the  last 
Bulletin,  but  we  want  a  lot  more.  Here  are 
the  offers: 

1.  We  shall  pay  $5.00  at  once  for  every 
accepted  article  on  "My  Best  Paying  Side 
Line,"  and  we  can  use  quite  a  number  of 
them! 

2.  We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best  article, 
and  $5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  on  "My 
Experience  in  the  Sale  and  Fitting  of  Trusses." 
Only  the  two  papers  winning  prizes  can  be 
accepted  on  this  subject. 

3.  We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best,  and 
$5.00  each  for  the  two  next  best,  formulas 
for  a  hair  tonic. 

We  want  to  get  some  rattling  good  material 
in  all  three  classes — and  we  know  our  readers 
can  give  it  to  us  if  they  will  only  set  them- 
selves at  the  task. 

Let  us  hear  from  you! 


What  rent  ought  a  druggist  to  pay — that  is 
to  say,  what  percentage  of  the  total  business  is 
it  proper  for  him  to  spend  for  this  item  of 
expense?  This  is  an  important  subject,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  opinions  of 
our  readers.     Please  give  us  your  views. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association 
is  a  body  somewhat  like  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  on 
this  side  of  the  line,  although  its  field  of  work 
is  more  extensive  on  the  one  hand,  while  its 
delegate  representation  is  smaller  on  the  other. 


C.  E.  Nelson. 


The  new  president  of  the  organization  is  C.  E. 
Nelson  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  While  Mr. 
Nelson  has  retired  from  active  connection  with 
the  drug  business,  he  is  keenly  interested  in  all 
movements  looking  toward  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  the  calling.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  at  every  meeting  of  the  C.  P.  A.  since 
its  formation  some  years  ago,  and  his  election 
to  the  presidency  at  the  Montreal  meeting  last 
year  was  a  tribute  to  his  zeal  and  ability.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Mr.  Nelson's  own 
town  of  Vancouver  during  August  of  the 
present  year. 

Born  in  England  in  1861,  and  serving  his 
apprenticeship  in  three  different  stores  in  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Nelson  came  to  Winnipeg  in  1882. 
During  the  Northwest  rebellion  of  1885  he 
acted  as  hospital  aid  and  dispenser  with  the 
rank  of  staff  sergeant.      Outside  of  this  ex- 


perience he  was  variously  occupied  in  different 
stores  between  1882  and  1886.  In  December 
of  the  latter  year  he  established  himself  in 
business  in  Vancouver,  and  in  1892  he  formed 
the  Nelson  Drug  Stores,  Limited.  In  1900  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Nelson, 
Macpherson  &  Sutherland,  later  bought  out  his 
two  associates,  and  in  1909  disposed  of  his 
business  to  W.  M.  Harrison  &  Co. 

During  the  last  two  years,  since  his  retire- 
ment from  active  business,  Mr,  Nelson  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Vancouver,  and  among  other  things 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  perfection 
of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Stanley  Park, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  natural 
parks  on  the  continent. 


PROFESSOR  DAY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  A.  PH.   A. 

The  new  officers  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  were  announced  last 
month.  As  usual,  the  election  was  carried  on 
by  mail,  three  sets  of  nominees  having  been 
submitted  to  the  members.  Professor  Day 
won  out  for  the  presidency  and  will  therefore 
assume  the  reins  of  power  at  the  end  of  the 
Denver  meeting  in  August,  succeeding  John  G. 


Professor  Day. 


Godding  of  Boston,  who  is  the  president  for 
1911-12. 

Professor  Day  has  for  many  years  been 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of 
Histological  Botany,  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy of  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  win- 
ter Dean  Goodman  is  away  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  Professor  Day  is  acting  in  his 
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lace  both  as  executive  head  of  the  school  and 
lecturer  in  materia  medica.  The  Professor 
as  always  been  very  much  interested  in  asso- 
iation  work,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
en  secretary  both  of  the  Chicago  branch  of 
:he  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  Illinois  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  As  a  faculty  associate 
of  the  late  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  latter's  work  and  assumed  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A."  after  Professor  Hallberg's  death. 


PROFESSOR   MOERK   MADE   ASSISTANT 
DEAN. 

Frank  X.  Moerk  is  now  assistant  dean  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Pro- 
fessor Remington  became  so  occupied  with  the 
work  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee,  and 
with  other  duties  as  well,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  executive  respon- 
sibility at  the  college.  We  learn  from  the 
"Bulletin  of  the  P.  C.  P."  that  the  assistant 


Frank  X.  Moebk. 

dean  has  already  "made  effective  a  number  of 
innovations  in  the  administrative  work  of  the 
dean's  office  which  promise  to  make  for  greater 
efficiency."  Professor  Moerk  has  long  held 
the  chair  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the 
college,  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  needs 
both  of  the  students  and  of  the  institution,  and 


is  well  qualified  for  his  new  position.  The 
promotion  of  Professor  Moerk,  however,  in 
nowise  affects  the  courses  presided  over  re- 
spectively by  himself  and  Dean  Remington. 


A  DRUGGIST  AS  COUNTY  TREASURER. 

Fred.  T.  MacDonald,  a  druggist  of  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  was  elected  county  treasurer  last 
fall.  Mr.  MacDonald's  candidacy  was  so 
popular  that  he  won  out  by  a  majority  of  4000, 


Fked.  T.  MacDonald. 


even  though  there  were  three  tickets  in  the 
field.  For  several  years  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  borough  council,  and  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  has  been  on  the  Republican 
County  Committee. 


Several  druggists  in  San  Francisco  have  re- 
cently been  prosecuted  by  the  Farbenfabriken 
of  Elberfeld  Co.  for  the  sale  of  aspirin  not 
made  by  this  concern.  It  should  be  understood 
by  this  time  that  aspirin  is  protected  by  both 
trade-mark  and  patents,  and  that  under  this 
or  any  other  name  it  may  not  be  legally  sold 
at  all  unless  it  is  the  particular  product  of  the 
owners  of  the  patent.  This  of  course  applies 
to  the  sale  of  acetyl  salicylic  acid.  The  chem- 
ical itself  is  patented,  as  well  as  the  process 
for  manufacturing  it,  while  the  title  "aspirin" 
is  trade-marked. 
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The  most  remarkable  advertising  "stunt"  ever  "pulled 
oft"  by  a  drug  firm  was  recently  worked  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  Owl  Drug  Co.,  owners  of  several  stores.  They  employed 
aviator  Masson,  the  famous  French  bird  man,  to  make  a  flight 
over  their  stores  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


It  was  announced  that  the  aeroplane  man  would  drop  a 
package  for  the  Oakland  manager  of  the  Company  from  about 
4000  feet  up  in  the  air,  but  in  the  meantime  he  circled  around 
both  cities  and  flew  about  30  miles.  In  our  picture  the  crowds 
are  shown  watching  for  the  package  to  be  dropped. 
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It  is  perpetual  summer  out  in  California,  and  so  these  pic- 
tures indicating  a  ball  game  between  the  druggists  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Oakland  on  the  other, 
need  cause  no  surprise  in  the  middle  of  winter. 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  winning  team — the  San  Franciscans, 
with  J.  D.  Elliott  as  manager,  and  "Jim"  Lidley  as  captain. 
The  Oakland  team  across  the  column  was  managed  by  H.  B. 
Meader  and  captained  by  R.  J.  Cracker. 


Here  we  have  the  two  managers  of  the  opposing  baseball 
teams— H.  B.  Meader  on  the  left  and  J.  D.  Elliott  on  the  right. 
Carson  Angel,  a  well-known  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  man  on  the 
coast,  acted  very  successfully  as  umpire. 


We  fill  out  this  interesting  page  with  a  picture  of  the  new  soda 
fountain  installed  in  the  drug  store  of  Neuendorf  &  Schmick  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  fountain  is  a  Walrus,  and  was  of  course 
furnished  by  the  Walrus  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Decatur,  111. 


A  pa^e  of  Odds  and  Ends. 
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Windmueller  &  Elich,  proprietors  of  the  Northwestern  Phar- 
macy in  Chicago,  at  the  comer  of  Milwaukee  Avenue  and  Robey 
Street,  recently  conducted  their  tenth  anniversary  celebration. 
Note  the  conspicuous  white  columns  on  the  street,  from  which 
were  strung  festoons  of  evergreen  to  the  building  itself. 


Here  we  have  the  same  view  of  the  outside  of  the  store  taken 
at  night.  The  effect  is  most  brilliant.  Something  like  1000 
electric  bulbs  were  strung  along  the  evergreen  and  attached 
also  to  the  white  column.  The  store  stood  out  conspicuously 
for  blocks  away. 


This  shows  the  interior  of  Windmueller  &  Blich's  establish- 
ment, elaborately  and  handsomely  decorated  and  trimmed  for 
the  anniversary  celebration.  The  display  both  inside  and  outside 
was  kept  up  for  a  month,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 


The  Artz  Drug  Co.,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  has  a  remarkable  store 
for  a  town  of  that  size.  The  fixtures  cost  about  16000,  and  there 
is  a  stock  of  $15,000.  The  owners  and  oflBcers  of  the  business  are 
D.  Artz,  D.  W.  Casey,  and  C.  B.  Artz. 


Charles  H.  Jackson  is  proprietor  of  the  Celina  Drugstore  in 
Celina,  Texas.   Mr.  Jackson  is  presumably  the  gentleman  stand- 
ing by  the  door. 


This  is  an  interior  view  of  Mr.  Jackson's  store.  The  estab- 
lishment presents  a  neat  and  clean  appearance  and  is  a  very 
representative  store  for  a  small  town. 


A  pa^e  of  Drn|{  Stores. 


HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Entertainment  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed   into   Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

(Continued from  January  Bulletin.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

STARTING  THE  BALL  ROLLING. 

During  the  years  that  I  had  been  working 
in  the  store  as  a  clerk,  I  had  been 
pushing  a  Httle  all  the  time  on  this  busi- 
ness ball.  For  the  first  year  or  two  after  I 
owned  the  place,  I  pushed  a  little  harder,  but 
thus  far  the  ball  had  not  started  any.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  was  uphill  in  every  direction. 
Subsequent  reflection  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  trouble  was  not  so  much  the  grade  as  it 
was  the  lack  of  a  hard  enough  push. 

The  newspaper  advertising  that  I  had  been 
doing  was  of  the  smallest  sort;  three  inches, 
single  column,  once  a  week  in  two  weekly  local 
papers. 

I  decided  to  develop  this  kind  of  advertising 
farther,  and  I  wrote  advertisements  for  larger 
space  and  adopted  a  uniform  style  of  arrange- 
ment for  all  of  them.  This  was  a  single  line 
head  in  plain,  black  letters,  capitals  and  small 
letters  instead  of  the  all  capitals  often  used  in 
headings  by  inexperienced  ad.  writers.  I  used 
always  the  name  "Farrington's  Drug  Store," 
and  under  this  I  wrote  "Book  Store  Too,"  and 
under  this  "Your  money  back  if  you  want  it." 
The  last  was  in  italics. 

The  enlarged  space  made  the  advertisements 
large  enough  to  attract  more  attention  and  the 
"Book  Store  Too"  and  "Money  back"  senti- 
ments seemed  to  catch  the  popular  fancy. 
Before  very  long  my  store  became  known  as 
the  Money  Back  Drug  Store.  I  cheerfully 
put  up  with  all  the  joking  about  it  because  of 
the  value  of  the  publicity. 

About  this  time  too  I  began  to  want  to  get 
to  the  people  direct  by  mail  with  other  adver- 
tising matter.  A  mailing  list  was  obtained  by 
writing  down  the  names  of  the  people  on  the 


different  streets.  This  I  did  from  memory. 
A  better  way  of  getting  a  list  was  to  send  a 
man  or  a  boy  around  the  town  to  take  down 
the  names  of  the  families  in  every  house. 
Where  he  did  not  know  the  occupants  he  could 
ask  their  names. 

A  FOLDER  ON  BRUSHES. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  advertising  that  I 
mailed  out  was  a  four-page  folder  about 
brushes.  It  was  3^^  by  6  inches  in  size.  On 
the  top  of  the  first  page  was  the  caption 
"Brush  Talk;"  at  the  bottom  my  signature 
"Farrington's  Drug  Store,  Delhi." 

The  third  page  contained  a  full-page  half- 
tone of  one  of  the  most  attractive  local  scenes. 
As  this  was  before  the  day  of  post-cards,  the 
folder  was  valued  for  the  picture.  Opposite 
this,  on  page  two,  was  the  following  copy: 

ABOUT  HAIR  BRUSHES. 

If  hair  brushes  could  talk,  they  would  first  of 
all  say,  "Keep  us  dry."  If  you  cannot  keep  your 
hair  brushes  dry,  keep  them  as  dry  as  you  can. 
They  will  last  twice  as  long  dry  as  they  will 
wet. 

Probably  the  brush  most  easily  kept  dry  and 
clean  is  one  with  a  solid  wood  back,  or  a  so- 
called  aluminum  back. 

Ordinarily,  the  more  you  pay  for  your  brush 
the  better  it  will  be,  and  what  is  more,  the 
cheaper  it  will  be,  too.  The  quality  advances 
more  rapidly  than  the  price. 

ABOUT   PRICES. 

The  best  way  to  get  prices  is  to  see  the 
brushes  and  ask  how  much  they  are. 

We  cannot  describe  them  well  enough  here. 
We  have  a  solid  back,  ebony  finish  bru^h  for 
25c.  It  is  a  cheap  brush  but  a  good  one  for 
the  price,  best  we  ever  had  in  fact.  We  have 
none  cheaper.  The  prices  are  25c,  30c,  35c, 
38c,  45c,  50c,  55c,  etc.,  up  to  $1.25. 

The   military   brushes    are   $1.25   a   pair,   of 
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first-class  quality,  with  ebony  or  light-colored 
backs.  The  aluminum-backed  brushes  sell  for 
50  cents  and  upward. 

{Money  back  if  you  want  it) 

On  tlie  fourth  page  the  following  copy  was 
used : 

TOOTH  BRUSH  FACTS. 

Tooth  brushes  are  meant  to  be  wet.  You 
cannot  wet  them  too  much  or  too  often.  Water 
will  not  affect  their  backs  or  make  their  bristles 
come  out.  Use  will  bring  the  bristles  out  if 
they  are  not  well  put  in. 

Do  not  think  that  all  the  bristles  that  come 
from  your  tooth  brush  come  out.  Some  break 
off.     In  a  good  brush  they  should  do  neither. 

If  you  buy  a  cheap  brush  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  bristles  will  pull  out.  A  cheap 
tooth  brush  is  no  economy.  By  cheap  we  mean 
less  than  25  cents.  The  bristles  in  a  poor 
brush  may  get  into  your  throat  and  cause 
trouble. 

We  make  more  money  selling  cheap  brushes, 
but  we  prefer  to  sell  good  ones.  We  want 
satisfied  customers. 

Our  25-cent  brush  is  a  four-row,  all-French- 
bristle  brush.  We  guarantee  the  bristles  not 
to  come  out. 

We  have  better  brushes,  better  and  cheaper 
because  they  last  so  much  longer,  at  30,  35,  40, 
45,  and  50  cents. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  sell  the  best  brush  ever 
sold  in  town  at  that  price. 

(Money  back  if  you  want  it) 

It  may  seem  that  my  ideas  of  hair  brushes 
were  not  very  high  in  point  of  prices,  and  they 
were  not  at  that  time;  $1.25  looked  like  a  good 
price  for  a  hair  brush,  and  it  was  seldom  we 
sold  one  for  more  than  50  cents.  It  took  time 
to  get  away  from  the  cheap  idea,  and  it  took 


time  to  get  the  public  away  from  it.  But  the 
sale  of  a  dollar  hair  brush  looked  bigger  then 
than  the  sale  of  a  three-dollar  one  now.  Of 
course  I  am  speaking  of  plain  wood-backed 
brushes,  not  fancy  ones. 

There  are  in  nearly  every  town  people  that 
will  buy  the  best  if  they  can  get  it.  In  many 
instances  they  are  sending  away  for  high-class 
goods  while  the  local  druggist  erroneously 
supposes  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

By  adding  better  goods  judiciously  and 
advertising  .:hem  to  the  class  of  people  who 
can  afford  to  buy  them,  the  quality  of  business 
in  any  drug  store  can  be  elevated  indefinitely. 

Another  use  that  I  made  of  the  half-tone 
plate,  which  had  been  made  for  me  for  use  in 
the  above  folder,  was  as  follows: 

I  had  a  supply  of  cards  printed,  5^/^  by  7 
inches,  with  the  half-tone  at  the  bottom.  Un- 
der the  caption  to  the  picture  I  added  "This  is 
an  advertisement  of  Farrington's  Drug  Store." 
At  the  top  a  hole  was  punched  so  that  the  card 
could  be  hung  up.  The  heading  said,  "For 
the  Housekeeper  to  Read." 

Under  this  were  four  paragraphs  of  reading 
matter.     Here  they  are : 

Our  Borax  Book  would  help  you.  Borax  has  a 
thousand  uses — more,  too,  probably.  It's  good  in  the 
kitchen,  good  for  medicine,  for  the  bath,  toilet,  com- 
plexion, hair. 

Book  free  telling  all  about  it. 

20  cents   a   pound,   5  cents  a   quarter. 
*    *    * 

Cream  of  Tartar  needs  to  be  bought  with  care.  Im- 
pure foodstuffs  are  bad  foodstuffs.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  cream  tartar  but  what  belongs  there.  The  price 
is  the  best  possible  for  the  best  goods. 

50  cents  a  pound,  15  cents  a  quarter. 


THE  SAFE 
TOOTH  BRUSH 


The  only  safe  tooth  brush  to  use.  Is 
the  guaranteed  brush. 
There  Is  no  economy  in  a  cheap  one. 
The  cheap  brush  will  shod  lis  bris- 
tles and  soon  become  worthless. 
Our  guaranteed  brushes  occasional- 
ly are  imperfect  but  we  will  replace 
any  Imperfect  one  with  a  new  one 
free  of  coat. 

The  good  ones  last  until  they  wear 
out.  The  cheap  ones  only  until 
they  fall  out. 

ir  you  are  a  stngef,  don't  run  the 
risk  of  throat  trouble  from  a  loose 
bristle  stuck  In  your  throat. 
Any  brush  with  "Farrington's  Drug 
Store"  stamped  on  It,  Is  all  right. 
We  guarantee  all  brushes  bought  of 
us,  costing  from  2oc  each  up. 
The  cheaper  gi-ftdes  we  do  not  war- 
raut.    Ve  give  you  the  best  value 
we  can  for  the  money  and  can  do 
DO  more. 

Aemetnber  tbat  the  more  you  pay 
for  A  brush  the  cheaper  It  will  be  Id 
the  CDd. 


FARRINGTON'S,     . 


DELHI 


WE'LL  SAVE  YOUR   HAIR. 

We  keep  everything  the  hair  needs. 

Brushes  are  the  most  Important. 

The  prices  are  from  25  cts.  up. 

Brushes  for  babies'  headr,  for  bald 

lieads,  for  all  sorts  of  heads.    (0  cts. 

buys  a  splendid  brush,  more  money 

buys  a  better  one.    Every  brush  Is 

guaranteed. 

We  have  a  quinine  hair  tonic  at  2S  c. 

It  Is  our  own  and  It  is  warranted  to 

keep  your  hair  In.    Try  It  thoi'ough- 

ly.     It  makes  the  hair  clean  and 

glossy. 

Tou  need  combs  as  well  as  brushes. 

Comb  prices  begin  at  6c.    We  sell 

the  rubber  combs,  fine  combs, 

course  combs,  barber  combs,  horn 

combs,  metal  back  combs ;  any  sort 

of  combs  you  wish. 

Use  tar  soap  for  shampooing  your 

hair,  20c  and  22c. 

It  pays  to  care  for  the  hair. 

Farrington'9  Drug  Store, 

Book  State  too. 
JfoiKy  hack  if  you  wait  U. 


The  best  disin. 
fectant  made  is 
Chloride  of  Lime. 

It  ts  clean  and 
easy  to  use. 

This  Is  the  sea- 
son when  an  ounce  I 
of    disinfectant    is 
irorth  a  (xiund  of 
tever  medicine. 

In  Zinc  Cans 

It  comes  and  we 
BoUh.ilf  pounds  for 
JOo,  pounds  for  15c. 
All  the  other  dlsin- 
tiX'Miitsare  valua- 
LU-.  Sometimes 
ont.or  them  is  bet- 
ter than  lime. 

Copperas  6c  a 
pound. 


Do  you  make  or 
use  washing  Quid? 
We  put  up  the 
eld  amonla  and  pot- 
ash receipt  every 
day. 

The  best  lye  to 
ose  Iw '■Champion- 
It  Is  as  strong  as 
Babbits  and  costt) 
less. 
Champion  10c. 
Babbit's  13c. 

It's  a  Cleaner 

and  used  alone  Is 
good  to  cleanse 
sinks  and  drain 
plpe<. 

W  e      guarantee 
the  Champion. 


HoMy  back  if  you  want  If. 


School  books  are 
expensive.  We  sell 
them  ns  low  as  we 
cansndlKe— you'll 
admit  uur  right  to 
live— but  the  pub- 
lishers want  to 
make  too  much 
money. 

We'll  take  your 
second-hand  books 
and  If  they're  In 
good  condition  al- 
low you  half  price. 
There's  money  in 
that  for  you.  Old 
■«chool  books  are 
«)on  out  of  date. 

It  it  Is  a  speoUI 

School  Book 

that  you  want  we 
win  order  it  for  you 
We  want  your 
school  book  trade 
«nd  will  use  you 
well. 


About  tablets  tor 
school  use — that's 
where  we  shine. 
We  have  the  big- 
gest and  be^t 

5c  Pad 

on  the  market. 

Our  sto<'k  of  last 
year's  five  cent 
pads  Is  too  large. 
We're  going  to 
close  them  out 


For  4c 


Tou've     never 

seen  as  good  tablets 

M  the  new  ones  are 

Paper   Is    cheap 

I  now  and  the  result 

I  Is  good  tablets  for 

I  little  money. 


.VofKV  back  if  you  mml  it. 


IL 


Some  of  Mr.  Farrington's  newspaper  ads.  when  he  was  beginning  to  study  the  subject  of  advertising  and  was  endeavoring  to  build 

up  his  business. 
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Every  one  knows  the  value  of  Rochelle  Salts.  Don't 
be  without  some  in  the  house.  It  will  save  many  head- 
aches and  doctor's  bills.  It  is  the  simplest  of  home 
remedies.  No  danger  in  using  it.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  best.  We  buy  in  original  packages  and  we  know 
it's  pure.     The  price  is 

40  cents  a  pound,  10  cents  a  quarter. 
*    *    * 

Baking  Soda.   That's  a  common  enough  article.    It's 

common  enough,  too,  for  it  to  be  adulterated  with  sal 

soda.    Do  you  buy  from  a  dealer  who  can  tell  whether 

his  baking  soda  is  or  is  not  adulterated?   Ours  is  pure. 

10  cents  a  pound,   that's  the   price. 

These  cards  were  handed  out  flat,  and  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen.     I  thought  the  picture  would  produce 


Big 

Paper  Display 

Nest  week  we  Are  itoiog  to  maliea 
Jisplay  Ihal  will  ehon  up  all  the 
varieties  of  our  big  box  paper 
eiot'k 

We  have  Juftt  receive'l  a  second 
large  ehlpmeul  ol  the  Hurlbut  pa- 
pers We  shall  di8pla;  them  In 
our  wIDdowfc  and  loaide  the  store 
wlih  the  prices  io  plum  figures 
Vou  Will  have  a  chance  to  SM  all 
Lhut  lo  new  uud  desirable  In  that 
klud  of  goods 

This  estia  dlsplAy^  Is  more  with 
the  idea  of  showing  people  wh«t  Is 
best  In  the  stationery  llnr  than  of 
selling  goods  at  lhi<  tune  In  par- 
ticular 

We  want  everyb-Mjf  to  know  what 
a  splendid  lot  of  pai>er  we  have 
and  we  ^vant  then:i  to  come  aiul 
see  the  alack 

Tberu  la  no  line  that  can  equal  the 
Huilbul  line  and  we  are  proud  of 
our  selections  from  It 

FARRINGTON'S,    •    DELHI. 


Our  Rubber  Line 

oomprlees  the  best  values  at  the 
price  In  every  lostAnce. 
In  hot  water    bags,  T9c    buys  e 
splendid  guaran  eed  2  quart  arti- 
cle. 

$1.10  buys  one  that  none  can  beat. 
Fountain  syringe  prices  begin  a: 
S5c.  For  $1.50  we'll  sell  one  that 
wUl  last  (or  years. 
The  cheaper  ones  are  bargains 
though.  Btilb  syringes  are  50o, 
7£c,  tl.OO,  etc.  Every  one  war. 
ranted  perfect. 

Atomizers— 50c.  75c  and  Jl  00.  The 
75c  one  sells  best  and  wears  long 
enough 

If  you  want  a  good,  durable  bath 
sponge,  get  a  rubber  sponge. 
Prices,  TSc  and  11.00. 


Fartfngtan't  Drug  Slore 

Bett  Slare  too. 

Monty  iark  if  you  want  tt 


Two  more  of  the  early  newspaper  ads. 

that  result.  How  many  of  them  were  kept 
and  hung  up  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  sales  on  the  goods  mentioned  increased. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  THE  WINDOWS. 

Along  with  all  of  my  advertising  I  used  the 
windows,  such  as  they  were,  and  made  displays 
in  them  of  the  goods  advertised.  At  first  I 
started  in  to  change  and  wash  the  windows 
every  two  weeks.  But  even  before  I  began  to 
have  glimmerings  of  intelligence,  I  saw  that 
-they  must  be  changed  every  week  whether  they 
were  washed  or  not.  In  the  end  it  resolved 
itself  into  washing,  and  dressing  each  window 
once  a  week  with  occasional  exceptions. 

I  believe  that  this  use  of  the  windows  has 
done  as  much  as  any  one  thing  outside  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  to  develop  the  business. 

My  store  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street.  My  hottest  competitor  was  located 
nearly  opposite  with  the  best  location  in  town. 
Most  of  the  travel,  too,  was  on  his  side,  but  he 
made  poor  use  of  his  windows.     Usually  they 


were  dressed  with  patent  medicine  dummies  or 
something  equally  unattractive,  and  people 
noticed  the  difference  between  the  trims  of  the 
two  stores. 

The  ball  was  beginning  to  roll.  People  were 
coming  in  who  had  never  come  m  before. 
They  were  beginning  to  find  that  I  had  the 
goods  and  that  I  sold  them  right.  The  adver- 
tising brought  them  in  and  the  service  held 
them.  I  made  no  play  for  personal  poularity. 
I  joined  no  lodges  and  did  not  work  my  church 
connections  for  business  purposes.  Many  of 
my  best  customers  in  the  end  were  people  who 
did  not  like  me  personally,  or  people  whom  one 
might  naturally  think  the  other  stores  would 
have  held  for  personal  reasons. 

The  success  of  the  store  was  a  direct  tribute 
to  good  advertising  and  proper  store  methods. 
The  public  cares  more  for  getting  its  money's 
worth  than  for  patronizing  its  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances or  the  members  of  its  own  lodge 
or  church. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  proper  for  a  man 
to  take  advantage  of  such  connections  to  ad- 
vance his  business,  but  I  do  say  that  that  is  not 
what  they  are  intended  for  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. A  man  who  joins  any  fraternal  or  re- 
ligious organization  for  the  money  there  is  in 
it  ought  to  be  kicked  out  forthwith. 

ONE  UNPROFITABLE  SCHEME. 

Among  the  advertising  plans  tried  and 
found  wanting  was  the  supplying  of  pay  en- 
velopes to  a  manufacturing  plant.  I  supplied 
the  envelopes  free  with  an  advertisement  im- 
printed on  them  for  a  dentifrice,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  trace  any  results  to  this. 

Of  course  there  is  no  end  of  advertising  that 
pays  but  produces  no  directly  traceable  results. 

But  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  adver- 
tising on  pay  envelopes  is  practically  a  waste 
of  money. 

Another  form  of  advertising  that  is  com- 
monly conceded  to  be  practically  valueless  is 
that  on  theatrical  and  fair  programmes  such 
as  the  village  merchant  is  often  besought  to 
buy.  However,  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
take  some  space  in  every  such  thing  that  came 
along  because  it  secured  the  good-will  of  the 
promoters.  And  if  only  a  small  space  were 
taken,  it  did  not  cost  much.  A  druggist  can 
ill  afford  to  offend  a  group  of  individuals  or 
an  organization  in  order  to  save  the  price  of  a 
small  advertisement  in  a  programme. 

And  one  might  just  as  well  refuse  to  help 
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the  programme  committee  along  as  to  take  the 
Space  and  make  a  great  fuss  about  having  to 
lo  it  and  send  away  the  promoter  digruntled. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  it  cheerfully  and  get  all 
the  credit  you  can  out  of  it. 

GOING  AFTER  THE  SCHOOL  TRADE. 

Practically  every  village  drug  store  and  most 

)thers  carry  a  line  of  stationery,  and  I  found 

pt  profitable  to  go  after  the  school  trade  along 

that  line.     One  of  the  little  schemes  I  tried 

/■as  the  following: 

I  had  a  supply  of  3^4  by  6^  cards  printed 

like  this : 

HERE'S  A  PENNY! 

Give  it  to  the  one  of  the  family  who 
starts  for  school  first.  It  will  buy  a  penny 
pencil  at  our  store. 

You  might  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  we 
sell  all  sorts  of  school  supplies. 

We  sell  new  and 

Second-Hand 

school-books  at  proper  prices. 

We  want  to  get  second-hand  books  in 
good  condition.  We'll  take  yours  in  ex- 
change if  they  are  books  we  can  sell. 
Bring  them  in  anyway.  No  harm  done 
even  if  we  can't  use  them. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 

I  attached  a  new,  bright  penny  to  each  of 
le  cards  and  mailed  them  to  the  woman  of  the 
louse  wherever  there  was  a  child  of  school 
ige.  The  list  of  "parents  or  guardians"  was 
easily  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  board 
)f  education. 

Most  of  the  pennies  came  back,  and  many 
)thers  with  them.  The  plan  was  a  great  suc- 
:ess  at  getting  the  children  coming  to  the  store. 
[The  values  we  gave  them  kept  them  coming, 
iihildren  know  very  well  when  they  are  get- 
ting their  money's  worth,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  tell  the  rest  about  the  store  that  gives 
the  most  for  the  price. 

A  folder,  6  by  3^^  inches,  that  brought  me 
some  good  business  about  this  time  was  one 
lat  I  called  a  "Rough  Weather"  folder.  The 
iisplay  lines  were  all  printed  in  what  is  known 
to  printers  as  "Powell,"  or  "Cheltenham  Bold," 
lese  being  very  similar.  There  were  no  cap- 
'itals  used  except  in  the  body  of  the  text.  This 
omission  of  capitals  gave  the  job  a  rather 
unique  appearance  and  probably  attracted  a  lit- 
tle attention  to  it.     Here  is  page  1 : 


some 

rough  weather 

things 

farrington's  drug  store 
delhi 

Page  2  was  a  follows : 
what  they  are 

The  late  fall  months  add  many  discomforts  to  life. 
We  can  relieve  you  of  most  of  them. 

We  have  all  the  best  cold  cures.  If  we  brag  a 
little  here,  remember  that  we  are  talking  about  our 
own  preparations  mainly.  They  are  made  from  our 
formulas  and  we  know  what  is  in  them. 

white  pine  and  tar 

That  is  a  cough  medicine  that  really  stops  a  cough. 
If  it  fails,  you  get  your  money  back. 

Nothing  harmful  in  it.  Pleasant  to  take;  the  chil- 
dren like  it.  We  have  sold  it  for  years,  more  every 
year. 

It  doesn't  cost  much;  20c,  2  for  35c.  Cheaper  to 
buy  than  any  of  the  patent  cough  cures.   Better  to  use. 

Page  3: 
cold  cream 

Pure,  clean  and  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  best 
imported  rose-water.  Nothing  better  than  this  for 
chapped  lips  and  rough-weather  complexions. 

It  nourishes  the  skin.  Apply  it  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  sun-burn  and  wind-burn  have  disap- 
peared. 

You  will  find  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  name  on  this, 
and  that  means  that  there  can  be  none  better  at  any 
price.     Big  jars,  very  attractive,  25c. 

velvet  cream 

It  isn't  sticky. 

You  can  use  it  on  your  hands  and  draw  on  a  glove 
almost  immediately  after.  It  is  a  liquid  and  more 
easily  absorbed  than  a  solid  cream. 

Fine  for  all  chafed  surfaces.     22c  a  bottle. 

quinine  pills 

Heard  of  them  before,  have  you?  Well,  we  won't 
bore  you  long  about  them  this  time? 

What  have  you  been  paying  for  them?  We  sell 
the  best  (P.  D.  &  Co.'s)  for  5c  a  dozen,  35c  a  hundred. 

stop  dentists'  bills 

Here  is  a  dentifrice  that  makes  the  teeth  clean. 
No   harm   in   using  this.     It's   delightful   in   taste 
and  effective  in  cleansing. 
In  tubes,  easy  to  use,  easy  to  carry,  25c. 
The  name?     Euthymol  Tooth  Paste. 

Page  4: 

"Don't   shoot,"    says    Si,    "it   ain't   no    use. 
It's  Deacon  Peleg's  tame  wild  goose." 
Says  Ezra,  "I  don't  care  a  cent, 
I've  sighted  and  I'll  let  her  went." 

Have   you   "sighted"   some    other   drug   store    for 
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your  "rough-weather  stuff,"  or  do  our  arguments 
appeal  to  you?  If  you  are  ag'in'  us  after  reading 
this  little  folder,  we  shall  be  sorry  but  not  discour- 
aged. 

one  last  word 

Don't  forget  that  we  give  you  back  your  money  if 
you  want  it.     We  say  we'll  do  it  and  we  will. 
We   want  no   dissatisfied  customers. 

farrington's  drug  store 
delhi,  n.  y. 

This  folder  was  mailed  to  my  increasing 
mail  list,  which  now  numbered  some  600  fam- 
ilies in  Delhi  and  the  surrounding  farming 
country. 

We  often  had  calls  for  the  goods  advertised 
in  our  folders,  the  customers  mentioning  the 
folder,  but  a  careful  record  of  such  calls  never 
showed  enough  direct  returns  to  pay  for  the 
advertising.  Still  the  business  kept  increasing, 
and  after  all  that  is  the  true  test  of  the  success- 
ful advertising.  If  the  business  keeps  grow- 
ing the  advertising  must  be  paying. 

I  kept  on  the  counter  at  all  times  plenty  of 
neatly  printed  little  slips  for  insertion  into  par- 
cels. Here  is  the  style  of  one  of  them  that 
helped  build  up  the  demand  for  a  headache 

remedy : 

THE  MAN 

With  The  Head, 

or   the    woman    with   the   head,    either    is 
likely  to  have  aches  in  that  head. 


Headaches  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
every  family.    They  happen  in  your  family. 

They  don't  often  help  the  domestic  ma- 
chinery to  run  more  smoothly.  They  are 
not  as  a  rule  productive  of  much  happiness. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  something  in 
the  house  to  stop  the  headache  before  it 
runs  away  with  the  head. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  have  Farrington's 
Headache  Tablets  in  such  cases.  They  are 
but  10  cents  a  package  and  are  guaranteed 
to  stop  any  and  all  headaches  and  neuralgic 
pains. 

If  they  don't  cure,  your  money  back  and 
no  questions  asked.  There  is  no  other 
"just  as  good." 

Farrington's  Dkug  Store. 

Book  Store  Too. 

{Money  hack  if  you  want  it.) 

This  matter  was  printed  across  (the  short 
way)  a  strip  about  10  inches  long,  and  so 
folded  that  before  opening  it  showed  only  the 
heading,  "The  Man."  Unfolded  once,  the  next 
line  showed,  and  finally  the  whole.  The  strip 
was  21/2  inches  wide. 

My  annual  sales  were  crawling  up — $4823; 
$5530 ;  $6249 ;  $6743.  On  the  basis  of  the  last 
figure  my  store  expenses,  including  my  own 
salary,  which  I  figured  at  what  it  cost  me  to 
live  that  year  ($657),  were  $1718.  I  bought 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $4073.  My  inventory 
remained  practically  the  same. 

{To  be  continued  in  March.) 


A  MODERN  STORE  OPENING. 

Conducted  by  Newell  Brothers  of  Warren,  Pa.— Over  4000  People  Vistted  Their  Beantifal 
Pharmacy — A  Description  of   the   Event   and  the  Place  Itself. 


Newell  Brothers  of  Warren,  Pa.,  recently 
had  their  pharmacy  remodeled.  Desiring  to 
call  attention  to  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made,  on  November  16  they  held  a  store 
opening.  The  event  proved  such  a  success 
that  we  feel  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  details.  They  show  how  a  modern,  effec- 
tive opening  should  be  conducted. 

The  Newell  store  impresses  one  with  its 
richness  and  elegance,  but  unfortunately  the 
engraving  fails  to  show  adequately  the  beauty 
of  the  interior,  the  fixtures  being  designed  and 
supplied  by  Bangs.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  describe  in  cold  type  the  appearance  of 
the  establishment.    Newell  Brothers  are  said  to 


have  one  of  the  handsomest  pharmacies  in 
their  part  of  the  State.  At  the  opening  the 
beauty  of  the  place  was  enhanced  by  floral 
decorations  of  roses,  carnations,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  blooms  with  smilax  artisti- 
cally arranged  and  potted  plants  filling  in 
between. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  Newell  Brothers 
remained  open  until  11  o'clock  at  night.  The 
event  had  been  well  advertised  and  4000  people 
called.  Souvenirs  were  given  to  all.  The 
women  received  Whitman's  candy,  soda-water 
tickets,  and  perfumes,  while  a  choice  cigar, 
Euthymol  tooth-paste,  shaving  soap,  and  soda- 
water  tickets  were  presented  to  the  men.     To 
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iscribe  more  fully  the  inducements  held  out 
visitors,    a    thousand    souvenir    boxes    of 


Come  and  Celebrate  With  Us 


The  Grand  Formal 

OPENING 


of  the   Handaomest 
Drug  Store  in  the  State 

Newells*  Pharmacy 


Those  who  rememher  bavins;  read 
in  the  papers  some  few  jnonths  ago 
o(  our  contemplated  big  improve- 
ments, can  satisfy  themselves  that 
these  improvemeqts  were  to  be 
made  for  their  benefit. 

'Tis  true  thai  it  has  taken  some 
little  time  for  makingr  this  drug  store 
tk«  handsomest  in  the  State,  but  we 
have  given  ourselves  plenty  of  time 
to  equip  our  store  with  everything 
new  and  make  it  come  up  to  this 
standard. 

That's  the  reason  for  the  Grand 
Formal  Opening— and  a  good  time 
for  everybody, 

Thursday,  November  16th 

This  will  be  the  dry  of  all  days  for  the  people  of  Warren.  Such 
grand  and  glorious  preparations  have  never  before  been  made  as 
thdse  *re  have  planned  for  this  day.  Therefore,  we  want  you 
to  be   sure  and  give  us  a  visit. 

pope— Dainty  Souvenirs— Candy  for  the  Ladies 

»  axa^a^    — Cigars    for    the    Men— something  good 

for  the  little  ones— and  Gifts  of  all  kinds. 

So  be  sure  to  come  and  get  your  share  of  these  Free  Things. 
Something  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


SEE  INSIDE 


A  house-to-house  distribution  of  this  four-page  folder  was  made 
a  day  or  two  before  the  opening.  We  show  only  the  front  page 
here. 

Whitman's  candies  were  presented  to  the 
women  who  called.  Each  man  who  came  to 
the  opening  received  a  ten-cent  La  Preferencia 


cigar  from  the  regular  stock.  To  the  children 
and  grown-up  folks  as  well,  who  attended  the 
celebration,  were  given  free  tickets,  each  one 
good  for  a  glass  of  soda  water  any  time  after 
the  opening.  The  last  ofifer,  however,  was 
restricted  to  children  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

To  make  the  evening  hours  joyful  for  the 
visitors,  Newell  Brothers  arranged  a  special 
programme  of  popular  and  classical  music. 

A  few  special  gifts  were  distributed  to  honor 
the  big  reception.  The  newly  equipped  store 
had  been  photographed  at  its  best  and  a  large 
number  of  prints  ordered.  One  of  these  was 
given  to  every  adult  who  visited  the  opening. 

After  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
gala  day,  the  first  hundred  women  callers  re- 
ceived a  full  25-cent  jar  of  Pura  Cold  Cream. 
All  of  these  offers  were  of  course  announced 
in  the  folder  distributed  by  Newell  Brothers 
before  the  opening. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  STORE. 

The  Newell  Pharmacy  has  several  notable 
features.  The  store  fixtures  proper  consist  of 
ten  buffet  wall  cases,  made  of  solid  mahogany, 
with  mirror  backs  and  gold  trimmings.  The 
shelves  are  of  plate  glass,  three-fourths  inch 
thick  on  adjustable  nickel  brackets.  The  case 
doors  are  also  of  plate  glass,  sliding  on  roller 
bearings.  There  is  a  six-inch  base  of  green 
Italian  marble  extending  all  around  the  room. 

The  soda  fountain,  always  handsome,  was 
especially  beautiful  with  its  floral  decorations 


The  $12,000  pharmacy  of  Newell  Brothers  in  Warren,  Pa.    The  fixtures  were  designed  and  supplied  by  Bangs. 
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and  art-glass  lights.  It  was  made  by  Bangs 
of  Boston.  The  fixtures  of  this  fountain  are 
of  glass  and  German  silver.  All  pipes  and 
coolers  are  made  of  pure  block  tin.  The  syrup 
jars  are  of  solid  porcelain,  and  the  pumps  are 
solid  silver. 

The  counter  of  the  fountain  is  made  of 
selected  Mexican  onyx,  inlaid  with  pieces  of 
other  onyx  in  various  colors.  The  back  bar 
and  refrigerator  are  of  marble  and  German 
silver.  Surmounting  the  back  bar  are  three 
large  mirrors,  and  above  is  a  heavy  cornice  of 
solid,  hand-carved  mahogany,  with  art-glass 
lights  and  lanterns.     The  top  part  is  supported 


by  four  heavy  onyx  columns,  five  feet  high, 
tapering  from  six  inches  in  circumference  at 
base  to  three  inches  at  the  top.  A  beautiful 
art-glass  dome  surmounts  the  fountain  and  is 
a  suitable  finish.  The  rail  in  front  is  also  of 
Mexican  onyx,  and  the  latest  ideas  are  shown 
in  the  electric  mixers  and  carbonators. 

The  soda  tables  were  made  by  the  C.  H. 
Bangs  Co.,  of  Boston.  They  have  thick  bev- 
eled glass  tops  trimmed  with  solid  mahogany. 

When  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  store's  furnishings  and  soda  foun- 
tain and  signs  was  about  $12,000,  a  fair  idea 
is  given  of  the  place. 


FLEXIBLE  MIRRORS  FOR  SHOW  WINDOWS. 

Preferable  to  Glass  in  Some  Respects — Can    Be   Handled  or  Bent   Without   Breaking — The 
Silvering  Process  with  Full  Directions  that  Any  Dru^f|ist  Can  Follow. 

By  H.  C.  BRADFORD. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


It  would  seem  that  a  flexible  looking-glass 
is  an  im.possibility,  but  it  is  not.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  mirror  that  may  be  bent  into  any 
desired  shape  or  position  is  quite  possible,  nor 
is  the  process  either  difficult  or  costly. 

These  mirrors  will  prove  to  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  use  in  preparing  backgrounds  for 
show  windows,  and  in  other  ways.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  mirror  back  are  well  known,  but 
with  the  ordinary  form  the  disadvantages  are 
so  many  and  so  great  that  they  are  used  but 
seldom.  With  this  variety,  however,  all  is 
changed.  The  mirrors  can  be  put  in  and 
taken  out  as  desired.  They  can  be  cut  or  bent 
into  any  size  or  shape,  and  as  they  weigh  but  a 
small  fraction  of  what  the  glass  ones  do,  they 
can  be  used  in  many  positions  and  places  where 
the  latter  would  be  impossible. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE. 

To  produce  these  mirrors,  the  following 
materials  are  required:  Some  egg-white,  the 
highest  grade  varnish,  perfectly  transparent,  as 
nearly  water-white  as  possible,  and  flexible  or 
elastic.  One  of  the  high-grade  floor  varnishes 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  A  sheet  of  tin- 
foil, some  mercury  to  form  the  amalgam,  and 
lastly  some  paper  are  required.  A  good  qual- 
ity of  cement  is  also  needed. 

Having  obtained  these,  we  proceed  as  fol- 


lows :  Take  a  sheet  of  good,  strong,  well- 
sized  paper,  of  about  the  size  of  the  finished 
mirror,  and  apply  three  to  four  coats  of  the 
egg-white,  giving  each  coat  time  to  get  thor- 
oughly dry  before  the  next  is  put  on.  Use  a 
soft  brush  in  doing  this,  and  make  it  as  smooth 
and  even  as  possible.  When  this  has  thor- 
oughly dried,  apply  the  varnish,  on  top  of  the 
egg,  spreading  it  smoothly  and  evenly,  and 
giving  each  coat  time  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
the  next  is  put  on.  It  is  best  applied  by  flow- 
ing rather  than  brushing,  as  this  makes  it 
smoother.  Continue  to  put  on  coats  of  varnish 
until  it  forms  a  body  about  as  thick  as  a  piece 
of  ordinary  glass. 

Now  take  a  sheet  of  pure  tin-foil  (and  be 
sure  it  is  made  of  tin  too,  as  lead  will  not  do 
so, well),  and  smooth  it  out  on  a  flat  level 
surface  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  free 
from  every  vestige  of  a  wrinkle.  Then  apply 
about  four  coats  of  varnish,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  previously  described.  When  the  last 
coat  is  dry,  glue  it  with  good  strong  glue  to 
the  paper  that  is  to  form  the  permanent  back 
of  the  mirror.  Some  care  is  needed  in  select- 
ing this  paper,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
flexible;  but  it  should  also  be  tough  and  capa- 
ble of  standing  usage,  otherwise  the  mirror 
will  soon  wear  out.  The  best  material  for 
this  purpose  is  "tag"  paper.      This  is  made 
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from  so-called  rope  stock,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  old  rope  and  twine,  and  is  very 
strong,  tough,  and  durable.  It  is  the  material 
used  for  the  back  of  the  small  advertising 
memorandum  books.  It  comes  in  a  variety  of 
colors — red,  green,  blue,  etc. 

When  the  glue  has  dried,  and  the  varnished 
foil  and  the  paper  back  are  by  that  means 
strongly  united,  turn  the  sheet  over  on  a 
smooth  level  table  and  apply  enough  mercury 
to  the  other  side  of  the  foil  to  make  a  smooth 
amalgam.  This  will  not  require  much.  Apply 
the  mercury  a  few  globules  at  a  time,  and  rub 
and  spread  it  out  with  a  small  piece  of  chamois 
leather,  rolled  up  into  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
taking  care  that  it  is  free  from  wrinkles  on 
the  outside.  The  mercury  is  best  applied  by 
rubbing  lightly  and  gently  with  circular 
strokes,  going  over  the  entire  surface  smoothly 
and  evenly. 

PREPARING   THE    CEMENT. 

With  the  amalgam  completed,  it  is  time  to 
set  up  the  mirror.  For  this  we  shall  need 
some  good  strong  cement  that  is  perfectly 
transparent  to  unite  the  various  parts.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
saturated  solution  in  distilled  water  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  acacia  in  tears.  Select  those 
tears  which  are  clear  and  transparent  and  with 
no  signs  of  color.  Dissolve  them  in  the  water 
and  strain  the  latter  through  a  piece  of  wetted 
muslin.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  large 
excess  of  water,  filter  the  solution  through  a 
flannel  filter,  and  then  concentrate  on  a  water- 
bath.  This  will  insure  a  perfectly  colorless 
cement.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  do  this,  gelatin 
can  be  employed,  dissolving  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  the  acacia  is  preferable,  as  it 
gives  the  strongest  cement.  With  the  latter 
on  hand,  take  a  soft  brush  and  apply  a  very 
thin  coat  to  the  varnished  side  of  the  first 
paper,  take  it  up  carefully  and  lay  it  on  the 
amalgam  side  of  the  foil,  then  with  a  roller 
such  as  is  used  in  mounting  photos,  or  some 
such  instrument,  roll  it  down  until  it  sticks 
smoothly  and  evenly  at  all  points,  with  no  air 
bubbles  or  other  defects.  This  done,  it  must 
be  weighted  down  heavily  and  left  for  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours  until  the  cement  and 
glue  get  well  set  and  thoroughly  dried.  Pres- 
sure also  insures  a  good  contact  between  the 
varnish  and  amalgam;  and  since  it  is  on  this 
that  the  clearness  of  the  mirror  depends,  the 


heavier  the  weighting  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
results  attained. 

A  good  plan  after  the  varnish  is  applied  to 
the  amalgam  is  to  lay  a  smooth  sheet  of  paper 
over  all,  and  on  top  of  this  apply  a  frame  made 
by  nailing  smooth  boards  to  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  2x4  inch  timbers,  taking  care  that  the 
board  side,  which  goes  next  the  mirror,  is  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from  all  nails,  etc.  The 
timbers  will  make  it  stiff  and  strong,  and  any 
sort  of  weight  may  be  piled  on  top  of  it,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  pressure  will  be  alike  at 
all  points.  Were  the  timbers  omitted,  or  re- 
placed with  thin  boards,  the  latter  would  likely 
spring  or  give  under  the  weights,  thus  making 
the  pressure  unequal,  and  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  work. 

THE   FINISHING  TOUCHES. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  remove  the  weights, 
take  out  the  mirror  and  lay  it  down  flat. 
With  a  large  brush  or  sponge,  moisten  the 
upper  paper.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
paper  was  glued  on  with  white  of  eggs;  the 
moisture  will  soon  loosen  it  up,  when  it  can  be 
peeled  off,  and  reveal  the  mirror,  all  ready  for 
use.  If  the  work  is  carefully  done,  it  will  give 
results  that  will  be  surprising.  Beautiful 
results  may  be  also  obtained  by  coloring  the 
varnish  slightly  with  various  aniline  colors, 
taking  care  however  that  the  transparency  is 
not  lessened. 

To  read  this  article  it  may  seem  that  a  lot  of 
work  and  time  is  required,  but  in  reality  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  requires  some  time  to  com- 
plete the  job,  but  the  actual  time  employed  in 
the  work  on  it  is  comparatively  little,  since  the 
drying  and  other  such  matters  will  go  on  with- 
out any  attention  whatever. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  mirrors  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  show  window,  but  they  should  also 
prove  to  be  salable  at  good  prices  for  many 
different  purposes.  In  fact,  they  are  of  value 
in  many  ways  not  mentioned  here  at  all,  but 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  progres- 
sive dealer. 

In  conclusion,  remember  that  all  things  re- 
quire some  experience  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  this  is  no  exception.  Don't  throw  the 
matter  aside  because  your  first  attempt  is  a 
failure.  The  material  used  costs  but  little,  so 
the  damage  is  not  great.  Try  it  over.  Suc- 
cess comes  only  from  effort,  and  the  results  in 
this  case  will  well  repay  a  considerable  expen- 
diture of  time  and  money. 


A  LIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CLERKS. 

What   the   California    Drn^    Clerks*   Association    Has   Accomplished   In    Ten   Years  —  The 

Record  of  Achievements  is  Quite   Surprising  in  Nature  and  Extent — A  Brief 

History  of  the  Society,  and    the  Men  Connected  with  It.* 


Inspired  by  a  desire  for  closer  relationship 
with  their  fellow  clerks,  and  imbued  with  the 
hope  that  much  benefit  would  result  from 
better  acquaintance  and  fraternal  association, 
some  of  the  moving  spirits  among  the  drug 
clerks  of  San  Francisco  conferred,  and  in 
April,  1901,  sent  out  a  call  for  a  meeting  of 
drug  clerks  to  form  an  organization  of  the 
members  of  their  craft.  This  meeting  con- 
vened in  Pythian  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Adair,  who  presided  until  per- 
manent officers  were  elected.  Much  enthu- 
siasm was  manifested,  and  the  conference  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  what  was  for  some 
years  known  as  the  San  Francisco  Drug 
Clerks'  Association  and  the  election  of  Mr.  N. 
P.  Wynne  as  its  first  president. 

Gaining  by  the  experience  of  other  bodies 
which  had  been  organized  on  social  and  liter- 
ary lines,  the  drug  clerks  determined  to  make 
their  association  of  such  benefit  to  its  members 
as  would  insure  its  permanency.  That  its 
founders  reasoned  well  is  evidenced  by  the 
history  of  the  association.  While  others  of 
similar  character  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  come  and  gone,  this  association,  after 
a  record  of  ten  years,  is  stronger  to-day  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  its  history,  and  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  that  has  been  permanent.  We 
have  our  own  hall  and  offices  as  permanent 
headquarters,  have  a  salaried  secretary  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
association,  and  our  treasury  is  in  excellent 
condition,  with  no  outstanding  obligations. 

SOME  EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  first  charter  issued  to  the  association  by 
the  Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective 
Association  adorned  the  walls  of  our  club 
rooms  located  early  in  our  history  at  No.  31 
Second  Street,  where,  owing  to  the  long  and 
late  hours  then  prevailing  in  the  business  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  many  largely  attended 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  convened  at  10  p.m.^ 
and  adjourned  in  the  'Svee  small  hours  of  the 
morning." 
*Reprinted  from  the  Drug  Clerks'  Journal. 


Shortly  before  the  catastrophe  which  visited 
San  Francisco  in  1906,  we  moved  to  more 
commodious  headquarters  in  Pioneer  Hall  on 
Fourth  Street,  where  many  of  the  valued 
archives  of  the  organization  were  destroyed  in 
the  great  conflagration  of  that  year.  Among 
these  records  was  our  first  charter.  However, 
upon  the  reissue  of  that  document  most  of  the 
original  signatures  were  procured,  and  we  find 
the  following  names  on  the  charter  under 
which  we  are  working  to-day :  E.  J.  Molony, 
C.  B.  Whilden,  A.  D.  Fretz,  Phil.  Weiss,  F.  A. 
Driscoll,  J.  H.  Hubachek,  F.  H.  Gray,  Will  E. 
Murphy,  Fred.  Graham,  W.  H.  Adair,  N.  P. 
Wynne,  P.  A.  Dubois,  A.  H.  Hoag,  A.  E. 
O'Neill,  George  Gerard,  W.  H.  Saey,  J.  A. 
Besby,  and  A.  H.  Mehrtens. 

The  following  members  have  served  the 
organization  in  the  capacity  of  President,  in 
the  order  named :  N.  P.  Wynne,  Paul  Dubois, 
E.  J.  Molony,  C.  B.  Whilden,  A.  D.  Fretz, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Flint,  and  at  present  J.  S.  O'Cal- 
laghan.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  are  no  longer 
residents  of  San  Francisco,  but  the  other  five 
are  still  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  making  it  the  success  it  is  to-day. 

The  association  flourished  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  as  its  benefits  increased  and  the 
advantage  of  standing  together  was  mani- 
fested, its  membership  grew  until  the  hospita- 
ble hand  of  fraternalism  was  extended  to  our 
neighboring  cities.  So  ready  was  the  response 
in  this  direction,  that  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing it  a  State-wide  organization  was  considered 
and  decided  upon,  and  in  1907  we  received 
authority  from  the  International  granting  us 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  State  of  California, 
and  giving  us  the  right  to  change  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  that  of  the  California  Drug 
Clerks'  Association,  which  is  now  the  official 
designation,  and  which  has  enabled  us  to  num- 
ber among  our  members,  drug  clerks  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  "Golden 
State." 

MORAL  TONE. 

While  our  association  welcomes  additions  to 
our  ranks,  under  no  circumstances  will  we  re- 
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fceive    into  our  membership  persons  who  are 
(not  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  more  than  one 
[application   for  membership  has  been   denied 
[because   the   appHcant   could   not   satisfy   the 
[membership  committee  in  this  regard.     Should 
|a  member  be  found  derelict  in  morality,  either 
)y  reason  of  excessive  intemperance  or  nar- 
fcotic   habits,   dishonesty   or   other   cause,    his 
[resignation  is  requested  or  he  is  expelled.    We 
iesire  membership  in  the  organization  to   be 
synonymous  with   "character"   in   its   highest 
sense.      We  stand  for  the  proper  deportment 
>f  our  members  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
flaws  pertaining   to  our  profession.      We  are 
1  strong  advocates  particularly  of  the  laws  rela- 
[tive  to  the  dispensing  of  narcotic  drugs,  and 
the  officials  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of 
[these  acts  will  receive  our  unqualified  assist- 
ance and  moral  support,  either  by  our  influence 
in  passing  proper  legislation,  or  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  statutes. 

SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

Our  organization  has  not  been  derelict  in 
developing  the  social  side.  Our  dances  and 
picnics,  our  moonlight  excursions  and  trolley 
rides  have  all  been  features  of  special  enjoy- 
[ment,  and  one  of  the  crowning  events  has  been 
our  annual  "open  house"  on  New  Year's  Day, 
when  with  music  and  refreshments,  decora- 
tions and  entertainment,  our  headquarters  have 
been  thrown  open  to  our  friends  that  they 
might  participate  in  our  enjoyment  on  this 
particularly  festive  occasion.  Nor  are  the  sick 
or  infirm  forgotten  on  this  gala  day,  for  a 
committee  is  always  sent  to  them  with  good 
cheer  and  words  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment to  brighten  their  weary  moments. 

PROPRIETORS. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  our  his- 
tory, and  one  of  which  we  are  particularly 
proud,  is  our  very  harmonious  relations  with 
the  proprietors.  On  many  subjects  we  have 
sought  their  advice,  and  upon  all  occasions 
their  cooperation,  which  has  been  generously 
extended  to  us  in  each  instance,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  feel  that  our  relations  with  them 
are  so  cordial.  They  have  always  been  in- 
vited, and  have  participated  in  our  social 
events;  our  body  has  been  addressed  by  them 
on  subjects  of  scientific  and  commercial  inter- 
est, and  in  conference  with  them  on  business 
topics  we  have  always  found  them  ready  to 
assist  us  in  attaining    the  objects  which  we 


sought.  They  have  been  granted,  and  have 
accepted  the  use  of  our  headquarters  on  occa- 
sion, and  the  privilege  of  extending  them  such 
courtesies  will  always  be  our  pleasure. 

HELPING    EMPLOYERS. 

If  in  any  manner  it  lies  within  the  power  of 
this  organization  to  help  our  employers  to  in- 
crease the  values  received  for  the  commodities 
they  handle,  we  wish  to  assure  them  of  our 
desire  to  heartily  cooperate,  for  we  realize 
that  their  interest  is  our  interest,  and  as  the 
clerk  of  to-day  may  be  the  proprietor  of  to- 
morrow, this  is  a  further  incentive  to  us  to 
improve  the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness side  of  our  calling. 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  that  three 
governors  of  this  State,  viz. :  Governors  Gage, 
Pardee  and  Gillett,  have  honored  the  associa- 
tion, and  shown  their  confidence  in  us,  by 
appointing  to  membership  on  the  California 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  clerks  who  were 
active  members  of  our  association,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  three  members  of  this  im- 
portant commission  are  of  our  number. 
Brother  Molony  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  since  1903,  and  Brothers  Whilden  and 
Sutherland  have  been  connected  with  the  board 
for  the  past  six  years.  All  of  them  have  been 
as  active  in  protecting  the  health  and  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  as  they 
have  been  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
drug  clerks.  They  have  rendered  a  splendid 
account  of  their  stewardship,  and  we  are  proud 
of  them. 

BENEFITS. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  California  Drug 
Clerks'  Association  has  done  that  has  been  of 
real  tangible  benefit  to  its  members,  and  first 
we  will  mention  our 

SICK  AND  DEATH  BENEFITS. 

A  Standing  committee  known  as  the  "Sick 
Committee"  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  those  in  ill  health;  not  only  to  visit 
them  frequently  and  report  their  condition  to 
the  association,  but  also  to  see  that  their  neces- 
sary wants  are  attended  to,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  sick  benefit, 
which  is  five  dollars  a  week  for  a  period  of 
twelve  w  eeks,  and  in  several  instances  aid  has 
been  continued  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Should   the  grim   reaper  visit  one   of  our 
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members,  his  widow  or  family  are  visited,  all 
aid  possible  extended,  and  if  he  has  been  a 
member  in  good  standing  for  six  months,  his 
family  receives  a  check  for  $25,  and  this  is 
graduated  according  to  the  length  of  his  mem- 
bership to  a  sum  reaching  $200;  the  majority 
of  the  present  membership  is  now  entitled  to 
this  benefit  in  case  of  death.  Should  a  mem- 
ber be  without  family  and  pass  away,  the  last 
sacred  rites  are  attended  to  by  the  association. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

This  feature  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to 
cur  members,  and  to  employers  as  well.  It 
had  its  inception  early  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  its  object  being  to  aid  our  members 
out  of  employment  in  procuring  positions  and 
to  aid  the  employer  in  finding  reliable  help. 
This  is  done  without  expense  to  either  party, 
is  mutually  advantageous,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  features  of  our  organization  w^hich  is  much 
appreciated.  But  never  were  its  benefits  more, 
strongly  manifested  than  after  the  catastrophe 
of  1906.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  so 
many  drug  stores  at  that  time,  the  number  of 
clerks  thrown  out  of  employment  was  very 
great,  and  the  bureau  proved  of  tremendous 
value  in  securing  positions  for  them  through- 
out the  State. 

THE  FIRE  AND  EARTHQUAKE. 

It  was  the  terrible  fire  and  earthquake  which 
visited  San  Francisco  in  1906  that  demon- 
strated the  spirit  of  f  raternalism,  that  cemented 
the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  that  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  .the  development  of  that  great 
benevolence  which  has  knit  together  the  organ- 
ization into  a  solid,  united  whole  for  all  time. 
While  mother  earth  yet  trembled  and  the  fires 
crackled  and  surged  unchecked,  "the  boys" 
sought  each  other  to  offer  such  assistance  and 
relief  as  the  occasion  permitted.  It  was  the 
drug  stores  that  were  invaded  by  the  author- 
ities, drugs,  medicines,  and  surgical  supplies 
were  needed  for  the  afflicted,  and  the  skilled 
services  of  the  drug  clerk  were  commandeered 
for  the  relief  in  hospital  and  camp.  While 
serving  willingly  and  faithfully  at  their  re- 
spective posts,  they  managed  in  their  moments 
of  relief  from  duty  to  organize  a  "clerks'  com- 
mittee." Through  the  activity  of  our  Inter- 
national Secretary  Brother  Max  Morris  of 
Denver  (since  gone  to  his  just  reward),  and 
the  generous  response  to  his  call,  and  also  from 
the  moneys  sent  to  the  State  by  the  drug  in- 


terests of  the  country,  a  very  considerable  sum 
was  raised,  which  enabled  us  to  help  our  many 
members  in  distress,  not  only  for  a  day  or  a 
week,  but  to  some  very  unfortunate  ones  it 
lasted  for  some  time  and  was  a  godsend,  for 
many  lost  their  all.  In  a  number  of  instances 
money  was  advanced  to  aid  a  sufferer  in  get- 
ting on  his  feet  again.  In  some  cases  this  was 
returned ;  in  others,  where  refund  was  impossi- 
ble, the  obligation  was  cancelled  with  a  hearty 
Godspeed. 

THE  TEN-HOUR  LAW. 

For  years  past  proprietors  as  well  as  clerks 
have  felt  the  burden  of  the  long  hours  required 
by  our  calling,  and  all  agreed  that  such  long 
hours  were  not  an  absolute  necessity.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  clerk  behind  the  counter 
how  physically  exhausted  and  brain-weary  one 
grows  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  of 
almost  consecutive  work  in  a  drug  store,  and 
that  these  long  hours  in  such  responsible  work 
become,  by  their  effect  upon  the  clerk,  a 
menace  to  public  health.  Our  organization, 
therefore,  determined  to  ask  legislative  aid  in 
procuring  relief.  After  advising  with  some  of 
the  older  heads  among  the  proprietors,  includ- 
ing Prof.  Wm.  M.  Searby,  Messrs.  S.  A. 
McDonnell,  E.  L.  Eschmann,  Isaac  Grant  and 
others,  and  receiving  their  sanction  and  moral 
support,  a  bill  was  drafted,  and  by  Hon. 
Edward  I.  Wolfe,  State  Senator  from  San 
Francisco,  was  presented  to  the  legislature. 
In  1905  the  legislature  passed  this  bill,  it  was 
signed  by  Governor  Pardee,  and  became  effec- 
tive in  April  of  the  same  year.  This  measure 
became  familiarly  known  as  "the  ten-hour 
law,"  and  from  the  date  of  its  enactment  the 
drug  clerks  of  California  were  required  by 
statute  to  work  "not  more  than  an  average  of 
ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week  of  six 
consecutive  calendar  days;"  thus  in  helping 
ourselves,  we  were  able  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  shorter  hours  to  clerks  who  were  not  affili- 
ated wdth  us,  and  what  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  give  the  protection  to  the  public 
w^hich  the  better  physical  condition  of  the 
dispenser  enabled  him  to  render. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

In  the  history  of  pharmacy  it  has  been  the 
wonder,  not  only  to  the  proprietor  and  clerk, 
but  to  the  public  as  well,  why  druggists  should 
be  compelled  to  work  all  day  Sunday.  It  was 
left  to  the  California  Drug  Clerks'  Association 
to    make    the    investigation,    and   upon    their 
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initiative  the  problem  was  solved.  Some  of 
our  active  members  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  proprietors,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
gentlemen  standing  high  in  the  pharmaceutical 
and  business  world,  such  as  Prof.  Frank  T. 
Green,  Messrs,  Val.  Schmidt,  J.  J.  Mahony, 
E.  L,  Baldwin,  Frank  Gay,  et  al.,  who  will- 
ingly gave  not  only  their  time  but  their  influ- 
ence, an  arrangement  for  Sunday  closing  was 
consummated  with  the  two  hundred  odd  drug 
stores  of  San  Francisco,  most  of  whom  close 
between  the  hours  of  1  and  5  p.m.,  and  some 
from  1  to  6  p.m.,  on  the  Sabbath.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  this  example  to  be  followed  by 
our  neighbors  across  the  bay,  and  in  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley  the  same  rule  is  fol- 
lowed. Stockton,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and 
Los  Angeles  have  fallen  in  line,  and  in  many 
of  the  interior  cities  and  towns  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines are  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  good  seed 
sown  by  our  association. 

INCREASED  COMPENSATION. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  commodities 
necessary  in  the  expenses  of  life,  which  has 
been  experienced  all  over  the  country,  it 
seemed  hardly  reasonable  to  ask  a  drug  clerk, 
who  has  to  devote  five  years  to  practical  ex- 
perience, also  a  vast  amount  of  time,  money 
and  mental  energy  in  acquiring  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  such  a  technical  business  as  phar- 
macy, to  accept  in  consideration  for  his  ser- 
vices a  compensation  that  was  entirely  inade- 


c(uate  to  meet  the  demands,  and  in  no  way 
proportionate  to  the  wage  paid  in  many  lines 
of  work  of  no  technical  character,  and  with 
little  or  no  responsibility  attached.  The  asso- 
ciation, therefore,  decided  to  make  an  effort  to 
procure  an  increased  compensation  for  those 
employed  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  pharmacy. 
Not  desiring  to  assume  a  dominant  attitude, 
however,  they  took  this  question  up  with  the 
proprietors,  enlisting  their  cooperation  and  re- 
questing their  views.  With  this  end  in  view, 
a  communication  was  sent  to  a  very  large 
number  of  proprietors  asking  their  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  compensation.  The  number  of 
replies  received  was  exceedingly  gratifying, 
and  upon  tabulation  it  was  found  that  78  per 
cent  were  in  favor  of  the  following  schedule, 
viz. :  for  Licentiates  in  Pharmacy  a  minimum 
of  $100  per  month;  for  Registered  Assistants 
a  minimum  of  $75  per  month;  for  relief  work, 
50  cents  per  hour.  This  schedule  was  adopted 
as  the  minimum  of  the  association,  and  has 
been  effective  ever  since  March  1,  1907. 

SUMMARY. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  benefits  accruing 
by  the  organization  of  the  drug  clerks  of  this 
State,  we  give  the  following: 

(1)  Shorter  hours.  (2)  Better  compensa- 
tion. (3)  Financial  sick  benefits.  (4)  Finan- 
cial death  benefits.  (5)  Sunday  closing.  (6) 
Employment  bureau.  (7)  Social  and  fraternal 
features.  (8)  Representation  on  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 


CONDUCTING  A  DRUG-STORE  OPENING. 

How  Lon^  Before  the  Event  Should  the  Advertising   Be  Started?— What  Tone  Should   the 

Pnhliclty  Have? — Some  Ads.  which    Have  Been  Used  by  Retail 

Dru|{^ists  to  Announce  Their  Openluf^s. 


A  store  opening  represents  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  dramatic  and  effective  entrance  upon  the 
public  stage.  And  as  the  star  who  enters  a 
play  at  the  psychological  moment  has  the  way 
carefully  prepared  for  him,  so  the  audience  of 
a  store  must  be  worked  up  to  a  state  of  ex- 
pectancy before  the  event  occurs.  Continuing 
the  comparison,  druggists  who  would  make  the 
most  of  an  opening  must  have  the  stage 
dressed,  their  tableau  ready,  their  preliminary 
lines  spoken,  their  audience  expectant  if  the 
event  is  to  make  any  special  impression. 


This  confronts  us  with  the  question  as  to 
how  long  before  an  actual  opening  the  drug- 
gist should  begin  his  preliminary  advertising. 
Writing  in  Printers'  Ink,  George  Hough 
Perry,  a  prominent  advertising  expert  in  the 
East,  observes  that  too  long  a  preparation,  a 
suspense  too  long  drawn  out,  will  lose  one  the 
keen  attention  of  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  entrance  too  abrupt,  unexpected,  and 
too  early  will  find  the  public  unready  and  cold. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Each  case 
must  be  decided  on  its  own  conditions,  but  the 
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time  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  deliver  his  message.  Four  days  may 
be  sufficient.  Often  two  days  will  do,  although 
some  take  a  week  for  the  preliminary  adver- 
tising. B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co.  begin  advertising 
ten  days  before  their  regular  annual  opening, 
as  do  many  other  firms. 

Having  determined  the  date  of  the  announce- 
ment, the  next  detail  to  be  considered  is  what 
tone  it  shall  take.  This  question  can  best  be 
answered  by  actually  reproducing  specimens  of 
advertisements  that  have  been  employed  by 
retail  druggists  for  their  openings. 

Mr.  Barrett,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  con- 
ducted a  grand  opening  in  which  he  gave  away 
prizes  of  candy  and  cigars.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  gifts  were  distributed  may 
be  seen  from  the  cover  of  their  four-page 
announcement.      It  read  as  follows : 


GRAND  OPENING 


Barrett's  j^rug  M^xt 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL 

on  Friday  and  Saturday 
Oct.  18th  and  I9th 

\    COMMERCIAL    EVENT    TH-M    IS    BOUND   TO 
CREATE    MORE     THAN    PASSING    INTEREST 


FREE   FLOWERS    [    [  F  R  E  E    C  A  N  ['  T    [    |   FREE    CIGARS   | 


Great  Values 

on 

Opening 

Day 

OCTOBER 

18th  ty  19th 


LADIES 

PVERY  l.dy  who 
^  C.1U  on  Ih.  Open- 
mg  Day  will  receive  « 
blue  numbered  ticket. 
Od  Monday.  October 
2Ut,  we  will  open  the 
large  blue  envelope 
displayed  in  our  itore 
and  pott  the  5  un- 
known numbers  which 
it  contains.  Bach  ot 
the  '>  persons  piesenl- 
ing  a  blue  ticket  bear- 
ing one  of  these  num- 
bers will  receive  a  hne 
Iresh   I- pound    box  of 

Crafigman  ^uilD 

Home-Made  Choco- 
lates       : 

YOU    MAY  WIN 


Surprise  Bag 
FREE 

To  everv  taBer  upon  ih»  Opeo- 
ing  Day  wc  w^\  prrsent  with  oui 
compliments  d  Surprise   Ba^  con* 

taining    many ■*      Ah.    that'i 

the  surpnie)  Don  i  tail  to  gel 
one  and  you  will  be  delighted 
with  youf  surprise 

R«ncmbei   the  d»y»  ut  the  Opening 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY 

Qd-I8th.nd  19th 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

in  a  modern,  pro- 
gressive drug  store 

Barrett's  Drug  Store 

WAUKEGAN    ILL 


Great  Valuer 

on 

ODeninj 

Day 

OCTOBER 

18th  t^  19th 


GENTLEMEN 

PVERY  gentleman 

who   calls    upon 

the  Openmg  Day  will 

bered  ticket.  Mon- 
day October  2  I  St.  we 
will  open  the  large  red 
envelope  in  our  store 
and  placard  the  un- 
known numbei  there- 
in To  the  gentleman 
who  brings  in  the  red 
ticket  beanng  this  win- 
ning numbei  we  wiU 
present  a  box  of 

Ben  Btp 

Clear  Havana 


YOU   MAY   WIN 


The  cover  of  a  four-page  folder  distributed  by  Barrett's  Drug  Store, 
of  Waukegan,  IlL 


Every  visitor  received  a  surprise  bag  free, 
as  was  cleverly  announced  in  the  circular :  "To 
every  caller  upon  this  opening  day,  we  shall 
present,  with  our  compliments,  a  surprise  bag 
containing  many — ?  Ah,  that's  the  surprise! 
Don't  fail  to  get  one.     You'll  be  delighted." 


A  preliminary  announcement  is  of  course 
advisable.  The  first  ad.  or  circular  should 
appear  about  ten  days  before  the  opening  after 
the  manner  of  the  following: 


WAIT  AND  WATCH 

for  the 

GRAND  OPENING 

of 

BARRETT'S  DRUG   STORE 

Waukegan,  Illinois. 

This  will  be  an  Opening  of 
far  more  than  passing  interest. 
Preparations  are  under  way  to 
make  this  affair  an  assured  suc- 
cess. For  we  want  everybody 
in  Waukegan  and  vicinity  to  ap- 
preciate the 

New  Ideas,  New  Methods  and 
New  Atmosphere 

that  will  make  this  a  first-class 
progressive  Drug  Store  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Your  money 
will  do  its  utmost  here — always 
with  goods  that  are  standard 
and  reliable,  and  on  the  Open- 
ing Day  there  will  be 

Free  Candy,  Free  Flowers 

Free  Cigars 

Free  Surprise  Bags 

And  the  date  of  the  Grand 
Opening  is 

October  18  and  19,  1907 

BARRETT'S  DRUG  STORE 

Waukegan,  Illinois 


COMING 


The  biggest  "  Coming  Event" 
in  this  town — the  happening 
that  is  going  to  make  every- 
body "  sit  up  and  take  notice  " 
— the  one  occasion  you  mustn't 
miss  "nohow"  is 


Souvenir 
Day 


Saturday,  February  1 7th,  is  the 
date— put  a  big  mark  around  that 
day  on  your  calendar  so  you 
won't  forget — you'll  be  mighty 
sorry  if  you  do  forget. 


Specimen  ads.  or  circulars  to  be  sent  out  about  10  days  before  the 
opening. 

Two  days  later,  or  about  the  eighth  day 
before  the  opening,  the  advertising  becomes 
more  specific,  the  following  text  being  very 
suitable : 


Hav«  y*u  Koartl  ABomI  M     Make  a  Memorandum  Regarding  thd 

GRAND  OPENING,  OCTOBER  18th  &  fOilr,  1907 
BARRETT'S  DRUG  STORE,   WAUKEGAN.  ILL 

1  free    Flowers    |  -  |     Free  Candy     [— P"  Free  Cigars^ 
j    Free  SurpiiseBags   \ 

— Extra  Preparations  Being  Made  ^pr  this  Event-^ 
In  order  to  (ittingiy  firsjve  to  the  public  of  Waukegan  and  vicinity   that  }n 
Barrett's  Drug -Store  \i,itre  is  a  biisinessiristitiitivn  operated  on  the  very 
tirjt  priilcff>lfs»— that  ijt  is  aggressive,  progressive  and  ill  every  respect  "up 
to-the  minute  "  #e  shall  On 

0CTQBfel^'t8TH  Ar^p19TK  HdiLOA  'GRAND  OPENING 
TO  WHICH  YOU  ARE  CCBPlALLY  INVITED 

FREE! 


FREE! 

FliwArs, 

C»ndyt 

Gigars.- 

SiifpHse 

Bags. 

FREE! 


There  will  be' sped*!  prices  for  that  day  as 
well  as  many  special  leStUres.  J(  ,you  >yant 
tosi^e  an  intefestipgiijercantile  event  come. 
a;ro(ind,  if  you  WiahlVofeierve  how  a  sttifftjf 
first-class  D/ug  Jitofeiii  operated,  pay  lis,  a 
C»1I.'  Jf'.youjwanf  to-t^ve  sonie  money  Jn 
Drog^Slore  purfhases  don't  overlook  us  \hxs 
day. 


Flower?; 

Cah(Jy, 

CTgafs, 

mtffne 

.B^gs 

FREE! 


fiARRETT'S  DRUG  STORE, 

aoi  GENESEE  STREET.  MURRAY  OLtJG,  WAtfK£jdAtl< 


A  newspaper  ad. 


T.  A.  Goodwin  on  purchasing  a  store  in  St. 
Louis,  Michigan,  observed  his  entrance  into 
the  new  place  with  a  formal  opening.      The 


m 

l^&ieral  character  of  the  celebration  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  announcement,  which 
appeared  in  a  folder  printed  especially  for  the 
occasion : 
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FREE  SOUVENIRS  FOR  ALL 

EVERY  VISITOR— old  and  young  of  both  sexe*  — who 
comes  to  my  new  store  on  Opening  Day  w^ill  receive  a  beau- 
tiful FREE  SOUVENIR.  There  will  be  souvenirs  for  the 
Ladies,  souvenirs  for  the  Gentlemen  and  souvenirs  for  the 
Children.  There  will  be  Free  Candy,  Free  Perfume,  Free 
Toilet  Preparations,  Free  Cigars,  Free  Cigar  Cutters,  Free 
Match  Boxes,  Free  Novelties,  Specisil  Offers,  and  many  other 
features  which  will  make  this  Opening  Day  an  event  long 
remembered  in  St.  Louis.    Do  come  in  on  Opening  Day. 

Souvenirs  for  Ladies — Souvenirs  for  Gentlemen — Souvenirs  for 

Children 

Fre«  C«ndjr— Free  Perfume— Free  Toilet  Preparation* 

Free  Cigars — Free  Cigar  Cutters— Free  Match  Boxes — Free  NoTellies 


Of  course,  Mr.  Goodwin  took  pains  to  im- 
press upon  people  through  his  advertising  that 
the  store  had  been  overhauled  from  top  to 
bottom.  He  assured  his  customers  that  many 
changes  and  improvements  had  been  made,  and 
impressed  upon  them  the  completeness,  fresh- 
ness, and  superior  character  of  the  stock.  All 
this  was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of , 
a  four-page  folder  7  by  IQi/o  inches  in  dimen- 
sions. The  paper  was  blue,  the  type  a  dark 
shade  of  the  same  color. 

A  formal  invitation  can  be  sent  out  to  a 
restricted  number  of  people,  one  on  this  order, 
for  example : 


Your  presence  is  cordially  invited 
at  our 

GRAND  OPENING 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY 

October  18th  and  19th 

During  which  flowers,  souvenirs,  special  sales  and  ntany 

unusual  attractions  will  be  in  order.    Particulars 

may  be  had  from   our  circular  of 

information. 

BARRETT'S  DRUG  STORE 

Genesee  and  Madison  Sts. 
Waukegan,  Illinois 


B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  even 
used  a  huge  bill-board  ad.  2^  feet  wide  by  3i 


feet  high.      The  paper  was  white,  the  letters 
being  done  in  blue  and  red : 


COOB  AIN'S 


ORA.IND 


Fall  openinG 

OCT.    5-6-7 
Free  Souvenirs 
Free  Perfumery 
Free  Candy 
Free  Cigars 


Splendid 
Specials 

Wonderful 
Values 


B.  S.  COOBAN  &  CO. 

459  W.  63d  Street, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


In  the  November  Bulletin,  1911,  we  de- 
scribed an  opening  conducted  by  the  Cahoon- 
Lyon  Drug  Co.  of  Buffalo.  Flowers  and 
toilet  articles  were  given  away  free  as  sou- 
venirs to  the  visitors.  At  the  soda  fountain 
a  popular  drink  was  served  free.  In  many 
departments  valuable  presents  were  given  to 
purchasers.  More  than  10,000  roses  and  asters 
were  given  away  throughout  the  day,  and 
toilet  souvenirs  were  distributed  liberally. 
The  various  sections  of  the  store  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  attractive  fashion,  and  the  clerks 
did  a  record-breaking  business.  This  only 
goes  to  show  that  an  opening  can  be  made  the 
means  of  stimulating  business. 

During  the  opening  of  the  new  Cahoon- 
Lyon  store  5000  hot-air  balloons  were  released 
on  the  roof.  Each  balloon  contained  a  check 
good  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  when  pre- 
sented at  the  new  drug  store.  These  checks 
ranged  in  value  from  ten  cents  to  $10,  and 
were  eagerly  looked  for  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Finders  of  the  checks  from  the  Cahoon-Lyon 
Company  balloons  could  exchange  them  for 
currency  or  merchandise,  according  to  the 
statement  contained  on  the  paper.  Checks 
were  received  at  the  store. 


STOPPING  LEAKS  IN  BUSINESS. 

A  Retail  Dra|{i{ist  of  Lonif  Experience    Shows  How  Losses   of   One   Hind    or  Another   Can 

Be  Prevented— A  System  of  Stockkeepln|{  Whereby  One  Can  Tell  the 

Amount  of  Merchandise  on   Hand  Each  Day. 

By  JULIUS  DEETKEN.* 


Now,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  comes 
from  an  old  druggist  who  has  been  in  active 
business  forty-one  years,  who  is  nearly  at  the 
end  of  his  active  business  life,  and  who  con- 
siders his  system  of  discovering  and  preventing 
leaks  and  losses  almost  perfect  for  a  small 
drug  business. 

This  old  druggist,  who  has  in  a  moderate 
degree  succeeded  after  many  reverses  and  some 
crushing  financial  disasters,  in  accomplishing 
that  for  which  we  all  put  forth  our  best  efforts, 
namely,  to  spend  old  days  in  peace  and  com- 
fort and  free  from  any  financial  worry,  gives 
you  now  his  experience  in  that  direction.  But 
this  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness.  Far 
from  it.  He  has  no  doubt  that  some  of  you 
here  have  as  good  or  a  better  system.  He 
expects  that  his  system  will  be  criticized  and 
that  some  one,  at  some  time,  will  offer  you 
something  much  better. 

If  I  can  to-day,  by  giving  you  my  own  ap- 
proved system,  assist  any  of  you  in  making 
your  burden  lighter  and  your  bank  account 
heavier,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  my 
efforts. 

Many  of  the  losses  and  leaks  in  business 
which  we  see  occasionally  mentioned  in  our 
drug  journals  are  a  negligible  quantity  and  I 
shall  not  take  any  notice  of  them  to-day.  The 
leaks  and  the  losses  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  to-wit: 

First,  losses  and  leaks  caused  by  others. 

Second,  losses  and  leaks  caused  by  ourselves. 

Right  here  I  confess  that  I  failed  and  fell 
down  in  most  of  those  side-lines  of  which  some 
of  you  have  made  a  most  decided  success,  and 
that  the  volume  of  my  business,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years  in  Dead  wood  from 
1877  to  1881,  was  distressingly  small. 

MAKING  A  SMALL  BUSINESS   PAY. 

I  soon  realized  that  the  problem  before  me 
was  to  make  the  most  out  of  a  naturally  very 

*A  paper  read  before  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


small  business,  and  to  look  for  my  success,  not 
in  enlarging  my  business,  but  in  getting  every 
cent  out  of  this  five-  or  ten-cent  patronage 
called  the  drug  business.  I  had  to  squeeze 
that  lemon  dry  to  the  last  drop  to  make  a  good 
decent  living,  and  to  lay  up  a  few  dollars  for 
the  rainy  days  that  come  to  us  all. 

Very  early  in  my  career  I  ran  up  against  a 
very  dishonest  clerk,  and  I  at  once  began  to 
work  out  a  system  by  which  I  could  discover 
and  stop  a  stealing  clerk.  My  system,  which 
I  have  practiced  now  more  or  less  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  which  I  have  perfected,  so 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  change  it,  is  an  abso- 
lute prevention  and  cure  for  this  evil.  It  is 
best  adapted  to  stores  with  one  or  two  clerks. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  a  larger  number  of 
clerks  I  would  say  this,  you  can  discover  the 
leaks,  but  you  cannot  fasten  it  on  the  thief. 
I  will  also  say  here  that  in  spite  of  my  system, 
you  cannot  stop  a  man  from  stealing  for  a 
short  time,  but  you  can  discover  the  leak  inside 
of  a  few  months  and  stop  it  then.  Then,  too, 
the  fear  of  discovery  will  stop  a  thief  from 
stealing  as  soon  as  he  gets  familiar  with  my 
system.  No  man  can  steal  in  my  store  for 
more  than  a  few  months  without  the  fact  being 
discovered  by  me.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
the  case  of  a  trusted,  confidential  clerk  in  a 
large  town  in  eastern  South  Dakota,  who 
carried  on  this  stealing  for  many  years  and 
robbed  his  employer,  during  that  time,  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  That  same  clerk 
was  working  for  Bent  &  Deetken  in  Deadwood 
long  before  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  thief  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  But  I  assure 
you  he  did  not  steal  when  he  was  working  for 
Bent  &  Deetken.  He  was  afraid  of  our 
systeml 

My  system  answers  completely  the  following 
purposes : 

First,  you  always  have  cost  prices  of  goods 
at  your  finger-tips. 

Second,  at  the  close  of  each  business  day  you 
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know  to  a  cent  what  you  have  sold,  the  cost  of 
what  you  have  sold,  your  gross  profit,  and 
your  net  profit. 

Third,  at  the  end  of  your  business  day  you 
can  find  out  if  you  wish,  to  a  cent,  the  amount 
of  merchandise  on  hand  that  day. 

I  verify  the  correctness  of  my  system  by 
taking  invoice  once  a  year,  generally  in  Jan- 
uary. I  balance  my  merchandise  account  and 
write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  amount  shown  in 
ledger  to  be  on  hand  that  day,  and  put  the 
paper  in  a  sealed  envelope.  I  let  two  men  take 
the  invoice  and  figure  it  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
work,  I  hand  them  the  sealed  envelope,  to  com- 
pare their  footings  with  my  figures,  and  usu- 
ally the  discrepancy  is  not  more  than  $50  or 
$75.  If  you  have  a  leak  in  your  business  that 
has  not  been  detected  during  the  year,  it  must 
show  up  at  the  time  of  invoice.  The  key  to 
my  system  is  a  sales-book  ruled  with  three 
columns,  one  for  cost,  one  for  selling  price, 
and  each  article  sold,  cash  or  credit,  is  entered. 
To  illustrate: 

You  start  on  January  1.     Your  sales-book  shows 

that  you  sold  that  day $20.00 

Your  day-book  shows  that  you  sold  $3.00  credit, 
so  you  deduct 3.00 

Leaving  a  balance  of $17.00 

Your  day-book  shows  you  collected  that  day 5.00 

Adding  this  gives  you  the  result  that  must  be  in 

the  till $22.00 

Plus  a  few  minor  omissions  of  75  cents  to  $1.00. 

You  see  if  you  omit  to  enter  any  sales  on 
your  sales-book,  your  cash  must  over-run,  and 
in  place  of  $23  you  will  have  $23  or  $24  cash 
in  your  till.  This  is  normal.  If  you  run 
short,  then  look  out  for  leaks.  You  may  run 
short  once  in  a  while  by  making  a  sale,  say 
about  $1  or  $2,  on  credit,  entering  it  on  the 
sales-book  but  neglecting  to  charge  it  in  the 
day-book.  By  my  system  a  loss  of  that  nature, 
due  to  carelessness,  is  discovered. 

By  way  of  k  second  illustration,  I  submit 
the  following  figures.  They  are  hypothetical, 
of  course.  They  show  how  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  know  every  night,  to  a  cent,  what  you 
made  or  lost  that  day: 

January  1,  your  total  sales  I  suppose  to  be $20.00 

Cost  of  your  goods  as  per  cost  column 10.00 

Leaving  a  gross  profit  of $10.00 

Less  your  total  expenses 5.00 

Your  net  profit  is  plainly $  5.00 

Apply  this  rule  or  system  to  your  monthly 


or  annual  sales,  and  you  have  the  exact  result 
of  your  business,  provided  there  is  no  leak. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  third  time.  This  is  the 
most  important  and  gives  you  an  absolute 
check  on  amount  of  merchandise  you  have  on 
hand  each  day: 

January  1,  amount  of  merchandise  on  hand $1000.00 

Added  to  stock  during  the  twelve  months,  at  the 

rate  of  $300  per  month  for  new  goods 3600.00 

Add  these  and  they  amount  to $4600.00 

Now  deduct  (or  credit)  sales  $20  per  day,  cost 

$10,  or  $300  per  month  or  $3600  per  year. 

Carry  out 3600.00 

Efecember  31,  on  hand $1000.00 

If  you  run  short  more  than  $50  there  is  a 
leak.     Some  one  robs  you  or  you  rob  yourself. 

My  rule  is  to  check  up  the  sales  every  day, 
figure  up  monthly  sales,  gross  profits,  net 
profits,  cost  of  goods,  credit  the  merchandise 
account  by  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  debit  the 
merchandise  account  to  the  amount  of  all 
goods  received  during  month,  and  strike  a  bal- 
ance to  show  the  amount  of  merchandise  on 
hand  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

LOSSES  DUE  TO  SELF-INDULGENCE. 

Now  we  come  to  losses  and  leaks  caused  by 
yourself  and  how  to  stop  them.  Suppose  you, 
Mr.  Druggist,  are  a  smoker  and  take  a  seven- 
cent  cigar  five  times  a  day  out  of  your  cigar 
case,  without  paying  for  it  because  it  is  such  a 
small  item. 

Five  cigars  per  day,  costing  seven  cents  each, 
amount  to  thirty-five  cents  a  day,  or,  in  the 
year,  to  $127.75 

Your  family  eat  ice  cream,  drink  soda  water,  etc., 
"on  the  house,"  May  1  to  September  1,  135 
days  at  25  cents  per  day,  amounting  to,  during 
the  season 33.75 

Your  wife  and  children  take  hair  brushes,  tooth 
brushes,  soap,  toilet  articles  during  the  year 
that  cost  about 40.00 

Figuring  up,  these  things  cost  per  year $201.50 

Now,  you  are  short  $201.50  in  your  mer- 
chandise at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  you  can 
and  must  stop  that  by  charging  every  item 
taken  for  yourself  and  credit  your  merchandise 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  $201.50  and 
charge  your  family  expense  account  $201.50. 
Or  still  better,  and  it  saves  you  a  lot  of  entries, 
do  as  I  do.  Pay  the  cash,  a  little  above  cost, 
into  your  till  every  time  you  and  your  family 
take  ice  cream  or  cigars,  or  whatever  it  may 
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be,   out   of  your   stock.      Then   this   leak   is 
stopped. 

Another  form  of  robbing  yourself  is  if  you 
allow  any  doctor  to  help  himself  to  cigars  or 
drinks  or  other  small  items  whenever  he  sees 
fit,  because  he  sends  you  two  or  three  prescrip- 
tions a  day.  Do  not  do  it.  It  is  easy  to  rob 
your  stock  of  fifty  cents  per  day  or  $182  per 
'  year  this  way,  and  it  is  a  big  mistake.  If  your 
doctor  is  entitled  to  any  such  benefits  and 
wants  them,  give  him  the  cigars  and  drinks, 
etc.  Pay  for  it  yourself  and  charge  it  up  to 
expense  account.  This  will  keep  your  mer- 
chandise account  straight. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Druggists, 

I  will  say  to  you  before  I  close  that  if  I  had 

to  point  to  any  one  thing  to  which  I  owe  my 

moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  after  all  my 

ups  and  downs,  I  would  point  to  my  system  of 

.  discovering  and  stopping  losses  and  leaks.     It 

r  has  never  failed  me,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it  in 

]  use  to  the  end  of  my  business  life. 

_|:~.;My  system  of  sales-book  enables  me  to  know 

jj.e;very  night  to  a  cent  what  I  have  made  or  lost. 

My  system  of   keeping  merchandise  account 

enables  me  to  know  every  day  of  the  year  the 

exact  amount  of  merchandise  I  ought  to  have 

■  on  hand,  and  in  two  days  I  can,  by  my  invoice, 

-verify  the  figures  in  the  ledger  and  discover 

the  leak. 
"  There  are  many  other  ways  that  help  a 
:  druggist  to  detect  pilfering.  A  friend  of  mine 
discovered  stealing  in  this  way :  He  left  just 
$5  change  in  the  till  at  the  close  of  business. 
Then  he  hired  a  person  next  morning  early  to 
buy  $3  worth  of  goods  in  his  store.  Then  he 
stepped  in  and  counted  the  money.  The  till  had 
just  $5,  and  the  guilty  man  was  discharged. 

Another  friend  of  mine  is  using  the  follow- 
ing tactics :  He  always  keeps  wrapping  paper 
and  twine  of  different  colors  from  any  of  his 
competitors.  If  he  is  on  the  street  and  meets 
a  person  with  a  white  paper  package  tied  with 
pink  twine,  he  knows  that  the  package  comes 
from  his  store.  He  goes  up  to  his  sales-book, 
and  if  he  finds  the  entry  he  knows  everything 
is  all  right.  If  not,  he  becomes  suspicious  and 
usually  discovers  the  leak  and  stops  it. 

Another  friend  of  mine  who  is  using  my 
system  discovered  a  big  leak  as  follows :  One 
of  the  help,  it  seems,  was  in  the  habit  of 
pocketing  money  that  came  in  after  the  pro- 
prietor went  home  at  night.  He  took  $3  one 
night.      Next  day  the  customer  brought  the 


goods  back,  as  it  was  not  what  he  wanted.  My 
friend  looked  at  the  sales-book.  There  was 
no  entry  of  a  sale,  and  there  was  no  over-run 
or  surplus  of  $3  the  night  before.  My  friend 
said  nothing,  but  stepped  out  of  the  store  for 
half  an  hour.  He  came  back,  looked  at  the 
sales-book,  and  found  that  in  his  absence  some 
one  had  attempted  to  "doctor"  the  sales-book 
in  a  bungling  manner.  The  guilty  man  was 
discharged. 

HANDLING  CREDIT  BUSINESS. 

Now,  in  regard  to  credit  business,  I  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
one  of  the  comforts  of  my  old  days.  I  have 
not  been  out  collecting  nor  sent  a  clerk  out  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  Now  I  think  every 
store  has  to  handle  this  branch  of  business  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  druggist  who  lives  in  a  small  town 
where  he  knows  everybody  and  is  doing  a 
good  prescription  business  can  hardly  avoid 
doing  a  big  credit  business.  But  a  druggist 
who  is  doing  a  very  small  prescription  business 
is  not  obliged  to  let  goods  go  out  of  his  house 
on  credit.  I  send  all  of  my  bills  or  statements 
through  the  mails.  I  have  always  a  few  lame 
ducks  on  hand,  and  I  use  very  plain  language 
when  I  am  telling  them  my  rules  about  credit. 
I  do  not  allow  my  clerk  to  give  any  credit 
except  to  good  people.  As  a  last  resort  I  give 
my  bills  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  usually 
collect  them  by  bluff,  hardly  ever  by  suits.  My 
net  losses  have  been  about  $30  per  year  fpr  the 
last  ten  years  on  bad  accounts.  I  .try  to  be  a 
good  payer  and  a  good  collector.  There  is  no 
set  rule  about  collections  in  my  store.  I  con- 
sider each  case  by  itself  and  use  different  kinds 
of  strategy,  according  to  my  own  judgment, 
and  people  in  Deadwood  call  me  as  good  a 
collector  as  I  am  a  payer. 

Now,  in  Lead,  conditions  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. They  are  all  doing  a  big  credit  business 
and  everybody  promises  to  pay  on  pay-day. 
Nobody  pays  on  the  first  of  the  month.  The, 
Homestake  Company  pays  off  their  three 
thousand  men  at  the  rate  of  about  200  per  da) 
for  fifteen  days,  commencing  on  the  8th  anc 
quitting  on  the  24th.  The  trick  in  Lead  and 
Brown  is  to  catch  the  debtor  on  his  pay-day; 
for  the  chances  are  that  one  or  two  days  later 
he  will  not  have  a  penny,  and  you  will  have  to 
wait  another  month. 

In  the  early  days  of  Deadwood,  we  had  an 
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entirely  different  custoni  in  regard  to  credit 

and  pay.      We  sold  goods  on  credit  to  every- 

ody  who   wanted   them,   and   the  test  of  a 

an's  quality  as  a  payer  came  every  Monday. 


Monday  was  pay-day,  and  you  could  see  every- 
body go  around  collecting,  with  buckskin  sacks 
to  carry  the  gold-dust  in.  A  man  who  did  not 
pay  on  Monday  lost  his  credit  promptly. 


A  NEAT  VALENTINE  WINDOW, 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR.  Ph.G., 

Gridley.  Illiaoia. 


Last    February    I    arranged    a   very    pretty 
nndow  display  of  valentines.      It  was  simple, 
too.      I  took  pains  to  avoid  the  use  of  too 
luch  material. 

Valentines  of  a  heart-shape  design  gave  a 
lice  effect  to  the  trim.  In  the  center,  arranged 
)n  inclined  steps,  appeared  four  rows  of  beau- 
tiful post-cards  patterned  after  the  fashion  of 


They  were  cut  out  of  white  heavy  card- 
board and  hung  on  the  background,  and 
showed  up  very  well  against  a  somewhat  wide 
red  border. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  trim  proved  a  very 
profitable  one  from  a  financial  standpoint.  We 
do  not  expect  to  make  anything  great  from 
this  line.      Of  course  it  pays  a  profit,  but  the 


jfancy  valentines.  They  were  of  the  better 
|Sort,  the  prices  ranging  from  one  to  25  cents. 
>ome  care  was  given  to  the  background,  too. 
|It  was  made  of  dark-red  paper  and  then 
[trimmed  with  white.  In  the  corners  was 
[latticework  painted  white. 

At  the  top  of  the  trim  I  arranged  the  smaller 
[valentines  on  cut-outs  that  resembled  hearts. 


main  point  in  the  whole  business  is  that  it 
brings  in  the  people,  and  that  is  what  counts 
in  the  small  store  as  well  as  the  larger  ones. 
Then  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  store  will  be  such  that  the 
customer  who  has  come  primarily  to  buy  val- 
entines will  be  led  to  consider  other  induce- 
ments that  we  have  to  offer  him. 


SHOW-CARD  WRITING. 


Words  of  EncoarafSement   for   Those    Who    Have    Not   Yet  Tried  Their  Hand  at  It— A  Few 

Points  About  Lettering — Specimen  Sl||ns  that  Were  Done  In  Colors 

by  a  Self-confessed  Novice  at  the  Work. 

By  W.  E.  PRICE.  Ph.G.. 

Toronto.  S.  D. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  many 
articles  pubHshed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy on  show-cards  and  show-card  writing. 
Personally  I  am  an  ardent  believer  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  show-cards,  as  I  am  in  all  forms  of 
advertising.  I  never  fail  to  have  show-cards 
displayed  from  every  available  point  of  van- 
tage in  my  store. 

I  am  one  of  the  poor  unfortunates  who 
never  had  a  lesson  in  drawing.  Nor  have  I 
ever  had  any  instruction  of  any  kind  in  the 
printing  or  writing  of  show-cards.  Further- 
more, I  am  one  of  the  nervously  constituted 
persons  who  have  not  the  patience  to  put  much 
time  or  trouble  in  fussing  about  little  things. 
Consequently  I  presume  my  work  shows  the 
lack  of  painstaking  care.  However,  I  make 
my  cards  attract  attention,  and  that  is  what 
counts. 

LETTERING  IS  NOT  DIFFICULT. 

My  ordinary  lettering  is  not  prententious 
and  represents  something  any  one  can  do. 
When  completed  it  is  odd  to  the  layman  and 
really  neat.  I  make  a  backhanded,  downward 
stroke  for  each  letter,  ending  with  an  upward 
jerk  at  the  end.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
word  "letter"  would  look  like  Fig.  1.  When 
completed  it  would  represent  Fig.  2. 

By  placing  a  dash  of  a  contrasting  color  in 
the  bottom  angles  between  the  letters,  a  nice 


WV\aa/ 


Fig.  1. 


^fj^Xjw 


Pig.  2. 


effect  is  obtained.  This  style  of  lettering  can 
be  done  by  any  one  with  ten  minutes'  practice. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  neat  and  showy  an 


effect  can  be  obtained.  I  find,  too,  that  by 
making  block  letters  and  using  contrasting 
colors  for  the  top  and  bottom  halves  of  letters, 
a  striking  card  can  be  made. 

Again  let  me  state  I  have  never  taken  a 


ir  >Hl  HAY  CUT 
COT  IT -WE 
CAN  CCT  IT 

rOR  YOU . 


lesson  in  drawing  and  never  until  this  year 
attempted  this  kind  of  work.  I  copied  in 
freehand  the  large  pictures  of  the  comic  sup- 
plement heroes — Hooligan,  Gus,  Hans  and 
Fritz,  etc.,  and  colored  the  copies  with  show- 
card  ink  and  water-colors.      I  will  venture  to 


vj^us    v/ou\o  Hot    be. 


say  there  have  not  been  a  dozen  people  in  my 
store  who  have  not  noticed,  read,  and  spoken 
of  these  signs.  Most  of  them  inquire  for  the 
artist  and  refuse  to  believe  that  I  am  guilty. 
To  one  who  never  tried  anything  of  the  sort 
until    this   year,    and    did    fourteen    cards    in 
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spare  moments  in  two  days  without  spoiling  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  it  seems  ridiculously  easy 
indeed. 

I  am  sending  you  an  example  of  each  kind 
of  show-card  that  I  make.  If  I,  with  my 
limitations,  can  make  show-cards  which  pay, 
any  one  can. 

SOME  NOVEL  CHRISTMAS  ADVERTISING. 

Another  subject  of  interest  on  which  I 
should  like  to  see  more  articles  is  advertising. 
I  venture  to  say  I  spend  50  per  cent  more  on 
advertising  than  the  largest  general  store  in 
my  town,  and  I  have  carefully  classified  the 
results.  My  trouble  has  been  to  get  people 
to  read  what  I  have  to  say.  This  year  in  my 
Christmas  letter  to  my  patrons  I  placed  a 
number  in  an  inconspicuous  place,  made  with 
my  Bates  machine,  the  duplicate  of  which  I 
placed  on  a  small  piece  of  cardboard.  On  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  I  had  printed:  'This 
envelope    may    contain    a    $2.50    gold    piece. 


DOLLAR  IDEAS 


Read  every  word.  The  National  Bank  will 
pay  some  one  for  the  trouble." 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  letter.  The  banker 
drew  the  lucky  number  and  paid  the  man  who 
presented  it.  Two  days  before  I  mailed  my 
letters,  I  posted  streamers  all  over  town, 
"Who's  got  the  Lucky  Number?"  This  at- 
'  tracted  more  attention  to  me,  caused  more  stir 
and  talk,  and  gave  better  results  than  any 
scheme  I've  ever  tried.  And  the  number  being 
almost  hidden  required  reading  and  search  to 
find  it. 

Would  not  some  letters  from  your  sub- 
scribers on  advertising  in  its  various  forms  be 
interesting?  I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  read 
of  others'  experiences  in  that  line,  as  I  have 
carefully  classified  my  advertising,  and  can 
answer  in  my  own  case,  so  far  as  one  is  able, 
what  pays  and  what  does  not. 


MARKING  RECORDS  OF  PURCHASE  ON  THE 
GOODS. 

/.  F.  Rupert:  I  notice  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  for  1911  an  account  of 
the  sticker  which  Sherman  &  McConnell  of 
Omaha  place  on  packages,  stating  the  con- 
tents, the  amount,  from  whom  purchased,  the 
price,  and  similar  data.  A  scheme  I  always 
use  is  to  stamp  every  article  with  the  date  of 
invoice.  Goods  like  tooth-brushes  upon  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  write  the  date  are  placed  in 
a  box  and  the  container  marked  with  suitable 
data.  This  enables  one  to  tell  how  old  an 
article  is,  or  at  least  how  long  it  has  been  in 
the  store.  And  on  this  information  one  is 
enabled  to  arrange  his  stock  so  as  to  dispose 
of  old  articles  first,  keeping  his  goods  as  fresh 
as  possible. 

While  I  always  placed  the  name  of  firm 
from  whom  purchased  on  the  original  pack- 
ages, boxes,  crates,,  etc.,  I  did  not  make  such 
record  on  patents,  for  instance,  purchased  in 
broken  dozen  lots.  In  these  cases  the  dates 
on  the  individual  packages  assisted  in  deter- 
mining what  firm  was  responsible  when  it  was 
necessary  to  make  claims  for  defective  or 
deteriorated  goods,  as  we  must  often  do. 

Some  may  object  to  stamping  goods  with  a 
rubber  date  stamp  for  the  reason  that  cus- 
tomers may  get  onto  the  scheme,  but  the 
following  plan  overcomes  that  objection : 

For  January  1  or  5  or  20  mark  as  follows; 
1x0111,  1x0511,  1x2011.  For  November 
or  December  5  we  may  write  110511,  120511. 
No  one  can  deciper  this  code.  The  last  two 
figures  indicate  the  year;  the  first  two,  the 
month.  The  second  figure  will  be  an  "x"  or 
other  character  for  the  reason  that  only  the 
last  three  months  have  two  figures  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  month.  When  the  day  of  the 
month  is  less  than  two  figures,  the  third  figure 
of  the  date  number  should  be  an  "0"  or  other 
character — January  5,  1911,  1x0511. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  clear.  It  will  take 
slightly  more  time  to  date  goods,  and  is  of 
much  value  in  conducting  business.  It  is  a 
little  job  for  one  of  the  junior  clerks  who  will 
be  on  the  job  of  checking  goods  and  marking. 
Any  ambitious  clerk  will  take  eagerly  to  such 
a  scheme  as  this. 
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A  METHOD  FOR  FILING  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

IV.  A.  Brabrook,  North  Berkeley,  Cal.: 
Here  is  a  convenience  I  use  in  my  prescription 
room.  It  will  save  time  for  those  who  use  the 
box  system  for  filing  prescriptions. 

On  the  face  of  each  box  appears,  of  course, 
the  numbers  of  the  prescriptions  contained 
within.  But  in  addition,  I  put  a  key  number 
on  the  side  of  the  box  corresponding  to  the 
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^1  i^St'OO 


nfroo 


i/src  0 
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I  ooXCI 


/3  j"o/ 
I  HO  roc 
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number  on  the  edge  of  the  cabinet.  So  with- 
out studying  the  numbers  to  see  where  a  cer- 
tain box  belongs,  I  simply  put  box  No.  6,  for 
instance,  in  the  compartment  marked  No.  6. 

In  this  way  we  discard  the  confusing  num- 
bers and  locate  the  place  simply  by  the  key 
as  shown  in  the  rough  illustration.  Boxes  are 
added  from  time  to  time  to  the  top,  so  that  the 
numbers  naturally  begin  at  the  bottom. 


CLEANING  A  PANE  OF  GLASS  WITH  WOOD 
ALCOHOL. 

W.  T.  Beam,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.:  One 
evening  while  putting -some  tungsten  electric 
globes  in  our  windows,  I  noticed  that  the  glass 
was  very  dirty  from  a  deposit  of  grease,  etc., 
caused  by  the  gas  we  burn  for  both  fuel  and 
light  in  the  store. 

I  immediately  took  the  black  cotton  batting 
which  is  packed  around  the  light,  dampened  it 
with  wood  alcohol,  and  with  little  effort 
cleaned   and   polished   the   glass,    thus    doing 


away   with   water 
caused  by  them. 


and   the   dirt   and   trouble 
As  we  must  go  over  our 


store  at  least  once  a  week  and  clean  all  glass, 
this  makes  the  work  about  one-fourth  as  much 
as  it  is  ordinarilv. 


A  SAFE  WAY  TO  DISTRIBUTE  SAMPLES. 

A.  L.  Remington,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.: 
Many  towns  have  ordinances  against  the  dis- 
tribution of  samples  unless  they  are  placed 
directly  in  the  hands  of  an  adult.  In  my  town 
we  cannot  leave  a  sample  where  it  can  be 
picked  up  by  a  child.  I  use  a  special  slip, 
attaching  it  to  the  sample  with  a  rubber  band : 


The  village  board  does  not  allow  samples 
to  be  distributed  unless  they  are  placed  in- 
side of  the  houses.  This  is  our  only  excuse 
for  calling  you  to  the  door  to  receive  this 
sample.  It  has  merit,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  be  so  well  pleased  with  its  use 
that  you  will  readily  forgive  us  for  any 
momentary  annoyance  we  may  have  caused 
you. 

REMINGTON'S  PHARMACY. 


This  allows  me  to  distribute  my  samples  of 
foot-powder,  cold  cream,  etc.,  without  vio- 
lating the  law  or  provoking  the  housewife. 


A    CONTAINER     FOR     SMALL     STOCKS     OF 
FLAXSEED  MEAL. 

W.  G.  Epplen,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Many 
stores  buy  only  five  or  ten  pounds  of  flaxseed 
meal  at  a  time,  and  then  have  no  good  place 
to  keep  it.  A  container  can  be  made  by  re- 
moving the  top  hoops  of  a  ten-gallon  Dickin- 
son witch-hazel  keg.  Take  the  head  out  in 
one  piece,  replace  the  hoops,  drive  a  nail 
through  a  No.  8  cork  and  into  the  center  of 
the  head  of  the  keg.  This  serves  as  a  handle. 
Put  a  large  cork  in  the  bung-hole,  and  you 
then  have  the  best  possible  container  for  five 
or  ten  pounds  of  ground  flaxseed  meal.  The 
meal  retains  all  its  oil,  as  the  inside  of  the  keg 
is  coated  with  paraffin. 


USING  OLD  CORKS. 

Stewart  T.  McGee,  South  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia: Money  may  be  saved  in  corks  by  using 
the  old  ones  over  again,  especially  the  large 
corks  that  come  from  emptied  stock  contain- 
ers.    In  putting  up  an  order,  a  large  cork  is 
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often  needed.  I  mean  corks  from  number  10 
to  18,  and  the  many  sizes  of  flat  ones;  hence 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  stock  on  hand. 

If  you  will  keep  a  box  for  large  corks  in- 
stead of  throwing  them  away,  they  can  be 
made  like  new  in  this  way:  Rinse  them,  put 
a  piece  of  paraffin-paper  beneath,  and  rub  the 
top  over  a  piece  of  No.  i/2  sandpaper.  The 
sandpaper  takes  off  the  dark,  dirty  layer,  leav- 
ing a  bright  new  surface,  while  the  paraffin- 
paper  gives  the  rest  of  the  cork  a  perfectly 
sanitary  and  at  the  same  time  neat  looking 
covering. 

TO  WASH  SHOW-CASES. 

D.  V.  Riesen,  Ph.G.,  Marysville,  Kansas: 
The  washing  of  show-cases,  especially  the 
floor-case,  usually  requires  a  lot  of  time,  par- 
ticularly the  inside  glass.  This  work  can  be 
done  easily  by  employing  the  common  rubber 
window  mop.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  plenty 
of  good  water  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  then 
proceed  as  though  washing  a  large  window. 
In  a  little  while  one  will,  with  a  little  care,  be 
able  to  save  a  lot  of"Tm::d  work,  and  what  is 
often  more  valuable,  time>^  have  used  this 
method  for  several  years  and  find  that  it 
works  to  perfection.  I  would  not  think  of 
going  back  to  the  old  way. 


SELECTIONS 


A  GOOD  CLEANING  CLOTH. 

0.  N.  Spragiie,  Pawnee,  III.:  Get  a  yard 
of  cheese-cloth,  moisten  it  with  benzine  or 
gasoline,  and  use  it  as  a  dust-rag  and  polisher 
on  glass,  nickel,  and  woodwork.  The  labor 
saved  and  the  polish  obtained  are  surprising. 
This  rag  makes  the  whole  store  look  like  new. 
Use  it  once  each  day,  or  when  needed,  and 
you  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Some  Stomachs  Have  This. — 

An  amylase  has  been  separated  from  pancreatin 
which  will  digest  400,000  times  its  weight  of  starch  in 
forty-eight  hours,  or  form  6000  times  its  weight  of 
maltose  in  twenty  minutes.  It  was  prepared  by  ex- 
tracting the  pancreatin  with  50-per-cent  alcohol,  pre- 
cipitating with  absolute  alcohol  and  dialyzing. 

Rhubarb. — 

Tutin  and  Clewer  say  that  rhubarb  contains  rhein, 
emodin,  aloe-emodin,  rheinolic  acid,  and  a  non-gluco- 
sidic  resin,  and  that  the  chief  purgative  principle  is  the 
non-glucosidic  resin.  Aloe-emodin  and  chrysophanic 
acid  have  purgative  properties,  but  the  other  constit- 
uents are  physiologically  inert. 


OPPORTUNITY  LOST. 

The  biggest  mistake  that  the  average  retail 
druggist  makes  in  his  effort  to  increase  his 
business  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  absolutely 
fails  to  tie  his  store,  in  any  noticeable  way,  to 
the  well-placed  advertising  that  every  moment 
of  every  day  is  informing  hundreds  of  his 
"could-be"  customers  of  the  many  good  points 
in  favor  of  the  good  things  that  line  his 
shelves. 

Why  not  put  your  ear  to  the  ground  and 
heed  the  rumbling  of  the  business  that  is  being 
generated  by  the  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent  on  advertising,  the  electric  spark 
of  the  business  world,  the  thing  that  molds 
public  opinion  ?  The  force  of  that  advertising 
is  greater  than  we  can  readily  grasp,  and  still 
the  average  retailer  goes  along  trying  to  be 
happy  and  successful  on  thirty  cents'  worth  of 
business;  when  a  bigger  trade  is  within  his 
grasp,  if  he  will  only  adjust  his  harness  and 
drive  out  of  the  rut. 

Why  not,  as  a  beginning,  take  the  pages  of 
the  magazines  and  the  daily  newspapers,  con- 
taining the  advertisements  of  the  articles 
already  on  the  shelf,  and  paste  them  attrac- 
tively in  your  window,  with  an  appropriate 
catch  line,  indicating  that  you  have  the  very 
latest  fad  or  fancy  within  easy  reach?  Even 
passing  attention  to  details  of  this  kind 
would  soon  show  results,  and  to  persistently 
employ  such  tactics,  changing  them  as  condi- 
tions warrant,  would  certainly  work  wonders 
in  the  shape  of  good  business  the  effort  would 
create.  Try  this  suggestion  for  thirty  days, 
and  do  it  enthusiastically,  and  you  will  hear 
the  constant  tinkle  of  the  cash  drawer,  and 
the  answer  will  always  be  "ready  money!" 

It  would  be  a  mighty  hard  matter  to  compile 
figures  that  would  even  approximate  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent  by  relia- 
ble manufacturing  concerns  to  establish  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  goods  in  the  minds 
of  the  buying  public ;  but  for  argument's  sake, 
it  no  doubt  will  be  granted  that  it  is  a  mighty 
big  pile.  It  will  be  readily  granted,  too,  that 
the  business-producing  force  of  this  persistent 
advertising  is  something  that  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  not  just  merely  passed  by  for  the 
want  of  a  personal  reason  to  investigate.      If 
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the  average  merchant  will  take  ten  minutes  by 
the  clock  to  reason  out  the  excuse  for  this 
advertising,  what  it  has  done  in  building  up  so 
many  concerns,  he  will  be  apt  to  realize  that  to 
tie  even  a  decimal  part  of  those  well-thought- 
out  business  announcements  to  his  individual 
store  would  not  be  a  half  bad  move,  after  all. 
Take  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  as  they 
all  come  out  from  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month,  study  the  advertising  pages  carefully, 
get  the  reason,  get  the  gist  of  things  that  you 
are  bound  to  have  calls  for.  Write  the  manu- 
facturer who  pays  the  bills  for  more  informa- 
tion; ask  for  his  selling  plans,  even  if  you  do 
not  contemplate  buying;  ask  for  those  well 
made  cuts  that  you  may  use  in  your  own  local 
advertising.  Question  the  manufacturer  from 
your  point  of  view,  from  your  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  get  posted,  cultivate  a  bit  of 
optimism,  and  then  apply  one-tenth  of  what 
you  gain  to  your  own  business.  In  other 
words,  just  harness  your  store  to  the  other 
fellow's  noise  while  he  is  paying  the  bills,  and 
profit  by  the  degree  of  ingenuity  that  you 
employ  from  time  to  time. — W.  C.  D'Arcy  in 
the  Practical  Druggist. 


LIGHT   CIGARS   NOT   THE  MILDEST. 

Probably  there  is  not  one  smoker  in  a  thou- 
sand who  is  not  surprised  and,  in  fact,  incred- 
ulous when  he  is  told  that  the  color  of  a  cigar 
is  absolutely  no  guide  to  its  strength.  Yet 
such  is  the  case,  and  a  fact  well  known  to 
cigar  manufacturers  and  importers.  The  be- 
lief of  smokers  that  cigars  of  dark  color  are 
strong  and  those  of  a  lighter  shade  are  milder, 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  fallacious  as  it  is  gen- 
eral. This  is  but  one  of  many  delusions  har- 
bored by  consumers  of  tobacco,  and  which 
practical  cigar  men  smiled  at  and  indulged 
from  time  immemorial. 

But  of  recent  years  the  inclination  of 
smokers  toward  light-hued  cigars  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  "craze,"  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  finding  much  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  demand.  The  manufacturers  and  Cuban 
tobacco  raisers  would  now  gladly  correct  the 
error;  but  after  having  carefully  classified 
their  products  under  the  style  of  claros,  col- 
orados,  maduros,  etc.,  for  decades,  they  find 
it  next  to  impossible  to  dispel  the  delusion. 

A  maker  of  Havana  cigars  uses  but  one 
grade  or  blend  of  tobacco  in  the  body  or  filler 
of  his  cigars.     Exactly  the  same  stock  is  used 


in  his  Conchas  as  in  his  Perfectos ;  in  his  claros 
as  in  his  maduros.  After  the  cigars  are  made, 
however,  his  "selector"  takes  them  in  hand 
and  classifies  them  according  to  the  relative 
shades  of  the  wrappers.  This  is  done  to  effect 
a  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  each  box  of 
cigars,  and  to  enable  the  dealer  to  readily 
indulge  the  whims  of  the  self-deluded  smoker. 

Inasmuch  as  the  wrapper  constitutes  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  cigar,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  mild- 
ness is  very  inconsiderable  in  effect.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  tobacco  tradesmen  versed  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  industry  rigidly  bar  the  light-colored 
wrapper  from  their  own  smoking  tables,  know- 
ing that  it  generally  indicates  that  the  leaf  was 
prematurely  cut  and  improperly  cured,  and 
that  it  impairs  the  flavor  and  burn  of  the  cigar. 
Cubans,  who,  by  the  way,  are  notably  partial 
to  mild  tobacco,  avoid  smoking  light-colored 
cigars  just  as  they  avoid  eating  a  green  orange 
or  an  unripe  banana. 

The  prejudice  of  these  natives  and  of 
tobacco  tradesmen  is  a  logical  one,  and  serves 
to  throw  into  bold  relief  a  peculiar  misconcep- 
tion of  facts  which  is  both  amusing  and  em- 
barrassing to  venders  of  the  fragrant  weed. 

Whether  cigar  smokers  will  ever  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  a  dark  cigar  is,  if  anything, 
milder  and  invariably  sweeter  and  more  aro- 
matic than  a  light  cigar,  remains  to  be  seen. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

Our  much  revered  friend  and  co-worker,  the 
late  Brother  Redsecker,  presented  a  paper 
along  this  line  before  the  association  some 
years  ago,  and  prefaced  his  essay  with  one  of 
his  characteristic  aphorisms  as  follows :  "To 
the  avaricious  druggist  whose  sole  aim  in  life 
is  mere  money-getting,  any  remarks  which  I 
may  make  will  be  like  pouring  water  on  a 
duck's  back."  Viewed  from  a  moral  aspect, 
this  sums  up  the  whole  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
Greed,  avarice,  and  the  love  for  mammon, 
these  are  the  dominating  elements  which  un- 
fortunately characterize  the  sole  object  of 
many  a  pharmacist's  life. 

At  this  point  allow  me  to  present  to  you  a 
few  facts  within  my  own  experience  for  your 
consideration.  Although  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  I  have  spent  upwards  of  a  score 
of  years  in  a  drug  store.      They  have  been 
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years  rich  in  experience  and  profit,  both  mental 
and  material,  and  I  am  proud  and  glad  indeed 
that  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  such  a  noble  call- 
ing.     Having  labored    for  many   years   and 
being  still  unable  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co- 
iperation  of  my  brother  pharmacists  in  the 
unday  closing  scheme,  I  finally  resolved  to 
reak  away  from  the  old  regime  and  close  my 
wn  pharmacy  at  least  a  portion  of  each  Sab- 
ath  Day. 

To  that  end  I  notified  each  physician  in  our 

ity,  in  a  carefully  worded  letter,  of  my  inten- 

ions,  giving  my  reasons   for  so  doing,   etc. 

uch  to  my  surprise  they  were  almost  unani- 

ous   in  their  commendation   for  my  action 

d  not  a  few  congratulated  me  most  heartily 

or  taking  the  initiative.      Thus  my  first  and 

ost  important  step  had  proven  entirely  suc- 

essful.      As  for  my  patrons'  attitude  in  the 

atter,  instead  of  complaints  from  customers, 

s    was    expected,    I    received   many    earnest 

ords  of  encouragement.      Some  of  my  best 

ustomers  openly  indorsed  my  action  and  the 

lergy  of  the  city  passed  a  resolution  com- 

ending  me  for  my  worthy  and  most  excellent 

xample.      At  the  beginning  some  doubt  was 

xpressed  lest  it  might  seriously  impair  the 

uccess  of  my  business.      The  result  of  the 

unday  closing  was  also  most  gratifying,  and 

fter  three  years'  experience  with  the  plan  my 

otal  sales  have  increased  each  year. 

My  candid  opinion  of  this  whole  plan  of 

unday  closing  is  that  to  most  pharmacists 

e  objections,  if  any,  are  largely  either  im- 

ginary    or     are     actuated     by    motives     of 

jealousy  and  selfishness.      The  real  need  for 

pen  drug  stores  on  Sunday  is  very  little  in- 

eed,  as  you  all  will  agree  when  you  recall  the 

:omparative  number  of  sales  usually  made  of 

rugs    and    medicines    which    are    absolutely 

hecessary  and  which  could  not  have  been  pur- 

hased  previously.      In  short,  I  am  convinced 

is  matter  of  keeping  open  shop  is  largely  one 

f  habit.      And  I  should  be  happy  indeed  if 

rough  our  grand  old  Pennsylvania  Pharma- 

eutical  Association,  which  has  always  stood 

or  the  highest  and  best  in  our  calling,  phar- 

acists  could  be  so  inspired  with  zeal  in  this 

ew  movement  for  the  advancement  and  up- 

ifting  of  our  profession  as  to  make  of  them 

tter  pharmacists,  better  men,  and  respected 

itizens. — P.  Henry  Utech  in  the  proceedings 

f  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 

lon. 


THE  HISTORY   OF  THE  CALABASH  PIPE. 

If  you  own  a  calabash  pipe,  you  have  reveled 
in  its  light  weight,  graceful  shape,  and  unusual 
smoking  qualities,  and  yet  you  probably  do  not 
realize  that  your  owning  a  calabash  is  due  to 
the  cleverness  of  an  English  soldier,  and  that 
the  article  you  prize  for  its  rich  color  and 
fragrance  is  an  own  cousin  to  the  cucumber, 
the  melon,  and  the  squash — a  gourd  of  the 
family  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 

A  British  soldier,  so  the  story  goes,  had 
broken  his  pet  brier,  and  all  that  remained  of 
it  was  the  hard  rubber  mouthpiece.  While 
crossing  a  field  one  day  he  stepped  on  a  cala- 
bash gourd,  which  the  South  African  natives 
feed  when  green  to  cattle,  and  noticed  that  the 
crook  of  the  stem  resembled  his  pipe.  Picking 
the  gourd  he  cleaned  out  the  inside,  fitted  his 
mouthpiece  to  it,  and  the  first  calabash  pipe 
was  born.  The  gourd  was  green  and  did  not 
burn  out,  and  it  did  color  beautifully;  so  when 
the  Boer  War  was  over,  Tommy  Atkins  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  pipe  and  a  number 
of  gourds. 

But  the  dried  gourds  burned  out,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  line  them.  Zinc  was  first  tried 
and  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  then  meer- 
schaum and  the  compressed  meerschaum  sub- 
stitute were  employed,  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  calabash  gourd  can  be  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  as  care  must  be  used  in 
shaping  the  neck  or  stem  while  it  is  growing  it 
will  never  be  largely  cultivated  here,  as  this 
work  can  be  far  more  cheaply  done  in  Africa. 
In  fact,  the  best  gourds  come  from  the  country 
along  the  edge  of  the  Karoo  Desert  in  South 
Africa,  where  a  temperature  of  120°  in  the 
shade  is  not  at  all  unusual.  The  vines  grow 
in  a  sandy  soil  and  flourish  like  the  bay  tree  of 
the  Scriptures,  sometimes  yielding  50  gourds 
to  a  vine,  but  their  cultivation  is  by  no  means 
easy — for  pipe  purposes — as  the  surface  of 
the  gourd  is  easily  bruised  or  scratched,  and 
the  plant  is  beset  by  insect  foes  and  worms. 

The  gourds  when  ripe  are  picked,  all  the 
imperfect  ones  thrown  out,  and  then  the  stem 
of  the  calabash  cut  off  at  about  the  proper 
length  for  a  pipe.  The  pulp  is  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  outside  skin  scraped  off,  and 
then  the  gourds  are  boiled  and  cleaned  in  huge 
vats.  This  cleansing  is  repeated  several  times, 
after  which  the  gourds  are  placed  on  large 
trays  and  set  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  thoroughly. 
This,  too,  is  an  operation  that  must  be  con- 
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ducted  with  great  care,  as  extremes  in  temper- 
ature crack  or  distort  the  bowls  and  render 
them  unfit  for  use. 

The  manufacturers  first  polish  the  surface  to 
the  rich  golden  color  so  prized  by  smokers,  and 
extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch  the 
bowls.  Then  the  bowl  is  mounted,  with  am- 
ber, rubber  or  composition,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  bowl,  and  the  fitting,  either  a 
loose  cup  bowl  or  one  set  flush,  is  placed  in 
position.  The  result  is  a  pipe  of  pleasing 
lines,  of  good  smoking  quality,  of  extreme 
lightness,  and  an  ability  to  color  like  to  that 
of  the  meerschaum,  but  without  the  disadvan- 
tages and  liability  to  "burn"  of  a  meerschaum. 
— Pharmaceutical  Era. 


WHAT  DRUGGISTS  SHOULD  NOT  TAKE 
BACK. 

The  druggist  should  take  back  any  bottles 
of  once  liquid  corn  cure  which  has  solidified, 
and  any  porous  plasters  which  will  not  stick 
for  the  big  show. 

He  should  take  back  gum  wrappers  and  give 
prizes  for  them.  He  should  also  take  the  cash 
at  night  and  put  it  in  the  safe.  He  should 
take  back  any  unkind  words  spoken  to  a 
traveling  man,  and  things  he  did  not  order 
from  the  wholesale  house. 

But  he  should  not  take  any  "back  talk"  or 
take  back  any  full  bottles  of  malted  milk.  He 
should  not  take  back  a  single  nipple  which  has 
been  used,  much  less  a  pair  of  outgrown  rub- 
ber gloves.  He  should  not  take  back  postage 
stamps  with  the  gum  licked  off,  nor  should  he 
take  back  things  he  says  which  are  the  truth. 

He  should  not  take  back  a  derby  hat  to  his 
next-door  haberdasher,  unless  he  can  prove 
that  it  did  not  get  broken  in  a  fight.  He 
should  not  take  back  a  quarter,  when  he  can 
just  as  well  get  a  half. 

He  should  not  take  back  the  rock-candy 
bottle  and  come  out  with  a  rye  face.  He 
should  not  take  back  a  hot-water  bottle  unless 
he  has  cold  feet.  He  should  not  take  back 
any  sponges,  for  fear  of  being  soaked. 

He  should  not  take  back  any  mirrors,  for 
they  cast  reflections.  He  should  not  take  back 
a  safety  razor,  even  though  his  customer  has 
had  a  close  shave  with  it.  He  should  not  take 
back  any  hair  tonic,  for  he  might  get  "bald 
up." 

He  should  not  take  back  any  hoarse  reme- 
dies, such  as  throat  gargle,  zymole  trokeys,  or 


horehound  candy,  lest  he  be  made  to  cough  up. 
He  should  not  take  back  any  vaselin  or  greasy 
article  if  he  can  slip  out  of  it. 

He  should  not  take  back  any  dice  boxes  or 
playing  cards  or  poker  chips,  as  they  are  only 
a  gamble.  He  should  not  take  back  any 
opened  bottles  of  glue,  lest  he  should  get 
"stuck"  on  it  later.  He  should  not  take  back 
any  stale  toilet  waters  or  perfumes,  for  there 
is  not  a  "scent"  in  them. 

He  should  not  take  back  any  gauze  or  cotton 
bandages  unless  he  is  wrapped  up  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  tell  "What 
a  Druggist  Should  Not  Take  Back,"  but  here 
is  a  customer  who  wants  to  bring  back  a  pair 
of  electropodes.  She  says,  "  Ton  my  'sole,' 
they  did  me  no  good." — From  Charles  J. 
Sacksteder^s  paper  before  the  Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  alzvays  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  AT  SPECIAL  TIMES. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  articles  and  illustrations  on  window 
trimming  in  the  Bulletin  have  interested  us. 
Having  gleaned  some  very  good  ideas  from 


The  Red  Cross  Drug  Store,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  W.  B.  Camp- 
bell, proprietor. 

them,  we  would  like  to  express  our  own  views 
on  the  subject. 

We  arrange  our  windows  to  conform  with 
our    newspaper    advertising,    trying    for    the 
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lost  part  to  feature  one  line  of  goods  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  impress  the  fact  that  we  carry 
[quantity  as  well  as  quality. 

Changing  the  trims  every  week  regularly  is 
[another  custom  of  ours  which  we  adhere  to 
[strictly.  Special  trims  now  and  then,  also 
[holiday  exhibits,  are  of  great  value  in  that 
[they  create  a  curiosity,  which  attracts  the 
ittention  of  the  public  to  the  goods  displayed. 
[Of  the  two  window  trims  we  offer  for  inspec- 


A  Thanksgiving  window  in  the  Red  Cross  Drug  Store. 

tion,  the  Thanksgiving  display  was  the  easiest 
to  put  in.  It  was  given  unsolicited  newspaper 
comment,  and  we  received  many  compliments 
on  the  idea,  incidentally  selling  a  good  deal  of 
box  candy. 

OUR   CHRISTMAS   DISPLAY. 

The  Christmas  trim  which  occupied  the  win- 
dow is  another  original  idea  of  ours,  display- 
ing our  specialties  in  Christmas  presents.    The 


A  Christmas  window  display  in  Mr.  Campbell's  stoie. 

background  in  each  case  is  hand-painted  in  oil 
color,  on  canvas,  the  work  of  our  trimmer. 

The  fixtures  used  are  of  great  advantage, 
bringing  the  goods  up  from  the  floor  of  the 
window  into  plain  view  of  the  passer-by.  The 
stands  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  building 


up  a  surface  with  boxes  to  answer  the  purpose, 
and  much  more  space  can  be  covered  with 
better  results. 

When  the  week  has  elapsed  the  goods  in  the 
window  are  displayed  inside  the  store,  where 
the  shopper  is  again  reminded  of  them.  The 
picture  of  the  store  will  show  the  space  we 
have  to  carry  out  this  plan,  though,  were  the 
room  smaller,  we  would  manage  in  some  way, 
for  the  system  works  wonders, 

THE  SHOW-CARDS. 

Show-cai*ds  are  needed  in  a  window  just  as 
much  as  your  name,  and  the  name  of  your 
business,  is  necessary  on  the  front  of  your 
store.  We  never  start  to  change  a  window 
before  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  new 
display.  After  that  is  settled  the  cards  are 
written. 

The  wording  on  all  of  our  cards  is  as  con- 
cise and  pointed  as  is  possible  to  convey  the 
meaning  intended.  Often  we  use  slang 
phrases,  bright  sayings  referring  to  the  goods 
on  display.  Many  of  these  expressions  being 
funny  are  taken  up  by  our  customers  and 
repeated  to  our  benefit.  For  such  publicity  is 
free.  The  use  of  the  cards  is  by  no  means 
over  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  in  the  case  of 
the  goods.  They  do  good,  steady  work  as 
silent  salesmen  distributed  throughout  the 
store.  Edw^ard  Town, 

Window  trimmer  in  Campbell's  Red  Cross  Drug  Store. 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 


AN     AMERICAN     PHARMACIST     WATCHING 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  some  pamphlets  in  Chinese 
on  disinfection.  These  articles  deal  especially 
with  prevention  of  plague,  and  while  partly 
sent  out  as  an  advertisement  they  deal  largely 
with  sanitary  matters.  This  all  goes  to  show 
the  interest  taken  in  these  things  among  the 
Chinese.  China  is  awakening  to  modern 
ideas,  and  rapid  progress  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-five  years.  The  present 
revolution  reveals  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  with  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  and 
no  matter  how  the  revolution  eventuates,  the 
result  will  be  a  more  modern  China.  As  I 
write  I  can  hear  the  boom  of  guns,  and  by 
looking  out  of  the  port  I  can  see  the  flash  of 
the  rival  batteries  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Yangtse  River  at  Hankow  exchanging  compli- 
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ments.  The  revolution  has  spread  throughout 
the  entire  valley.  The  rebels  hold  everything 
for  a  stretch  of  over  1000  miles  with  the 
exception  of  Nanking,  200  miles  up  the  river. 
This  port  may  have  fallen  by  this  time. 

J.  F.  Rupert^  U.  S.  Navy. 

U.  S.  S.  Helena,  Asiatic  Station. 


HE  OBJECTS  TO   SOME   OF  THE  N.   F. 
FORMULAS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  notice  in  your  article  in  the  December 
number,  "Comment  on  the  New  N.  F.  For- 
mulas," that  the  N.  F.  Committee  asks  for 
criticisms.  My  criticism  on  the  formulas 
published  in  your  journal  is  that  we  have  far 
too  many  formulas  for  vehicles  now,  without 
complicating  matters  and  still  further  loading 
druggists'  shelves.  Elixir  Aromatic,  U.  S.  P., 
and  Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin  are  both  so  widely 
used  as  vehicles  that  with  the  others  which  we 
already  have  in  the  National  Formulary  I 
think  we  have  plenty.  If  a  physician  wants 
something  special,  let  him  order  it.  We  don't 
need  any  more.  Walter  F.  Meyer. 

Colorado  City,  Colo. 


A   PRIZE   WINNER! 
To  the  Editors : 

I  am  enclosing  two  orders  which  I  received 
recently  and  which  I  hope  you  will  find  wor- 
thy of  reproduction  in  the  Bulletin.  One 
is  easily  deciphered,  while  the  other  is  a  reg- 
ular Chinese  puzzle,  pure  and  simple.  For- 
tunately,  there   happened   to   be   a   telephone 


close  to  the  customer  who  sent  the  latter  in. 
and  I  found  out  by  inquiry  that  blue  ointment 
was  desired!  Now  if  any  one  can  contribute 
a  more  difficult  specimen  than  this,  the  treats 
are  on  me!  G.  S.  Stovall. 

Lake,  Miss. 


SOMEWHAT  SWOLLEN  UP.      • 

To  the  Editors : 

We  have  just  received  a  unique  request  from 
a  customer.  Thinking  it  might  be  of  some- 
interest  to  other  readers  of  the  Bulletin  I 
am  submitting  it  for  publication  if  you  have 


?  2eA-C^CA.    jPuiP^     ,.>T^ax^     cc^^.    yL^ 


Aa-j^^^io^lj^ 


the  space  to  spare.      I  may  add   that  I  am 
always  overanxious  for  the  Bulletin  to  come 
each  month.      I  can't  get  along  without  it! 
Corinth,  Miss.      H.  E.  Walker  Drug  Co. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 


To  the  Editors : 

The  thought  may  be  old,  and  again  it  may 
be  new  to  you,  regarding  the  wide  difference 
in  the  effect  of  medicine  due  to  its  method  of 
administration  —  whether  applied  internally, 
hypodermically,  or  otherwise.  Give  a  dog  30 
drops  of  turpentine  and  he'll  pass  a  ten-yard 
tapeworm.  Give  him  the  same  thing  as  an 
enema  and  he'll  pull  a  six-cylinder  motor  at 
the  speed  limit!  W.  Bodemann. 

Chicago. 

A   WISE   NEW   YEAR'S   RESOLVE! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  going  to  start  the  New  Year  right  by 
making  an  investment  in  the  best  drug  maga- 
zine published!  You  can  put  me  down  as  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Bulletin. 

Laurel,  Miss.  R-  H.  ScRUGGS. 


To  the  Editors : 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  my  re- 
frigerator in  summer  and  my  hot-water  bag 
in  winter.  E.  Jensen. 

England. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Bid  for  Business. — 

J.  S.  Gleghorn,  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  distributes  a 
store  paper.     The  make-up  and  style  resemble  that  of 


WHEIN  WB 
STARTED 

When  we  started  the  Quality  Drus  Store  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  people  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  their 
drug-store  goods  some  other  place.  Now  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  buying  them  here.  We  make  it  profitable 
for  them  to  do  so  ;  we  have  convinced  them  that  there 
is  an  all-round  saving  at 

THE  QUALITY  DRUG  STORE 

We  save  you  more  by  making  our  terms  net  cash. 
When  you  buy  on  time  you  really  borrow  money^the 
merchant*'  money— and  he  charges  you  interest  on  it. 
That  interest  charge  is  figured  in  with  the  price  and 
you  don't  see  it.  But  it  is  there  all  the  same -and 
YOU  PAY  IT.  WE  SAVE  YOU  THAT.  And  as 
we  have  ivo  bad  bills  you  don't  have  to  donate  anything 
to  offset  those. 

Why  not  let  us  help  you  to  these  substantial  savings  ? 
We  are  ever  on  the  alert ;  we  aim  to  keep  up  the  high 
standard  of  our  store  in  every  respect.  We  have  every 
facility  and  advafitage  for  making  this  store  the  place  to 
buy  everything  in  the  drug  line.  Ours  is  a  modern 
pharmacy,  with  modern  methods  of  doing  business. 
Phone  us  and  we'll  deliver  any  purchase.  Send  the  chil- 
dren, we  treat  them  exactly  as  we  would  you. 

Gleghorn^s  Quality  Drug  Store, 

"The  Nyal  Store" 
111  West  High  Street, 

Waynesbur-fir,  Pa. 


the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  On  the  back  cover  Mr. 
Gleghorn  runs  an  ad.  in  which  he  advances  reasons 
why  the  reader  should  patronize  his  store. 

Advertising  in  Theater  Programmes. — 

Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Co.  of  Keokuk,  la.,  had  an  ad. 
in  the  theater  programme  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
of  that  city.  It  was  of  a  character  intended  to  appeal 
to  the  people  who  attend  the  theater,  and  will  be  found 


Bright  Eyes, 


Rosy  Cheeks,  Pearly  Teeth,  Peachy  Skin, 
Attractive  Manicured  Hands  are  dependent  upon  correct  toilet 
accessories.  Our  stock  of  these  articles  is  so  large  and  so 
varied  that  you  will  find  here  just  the  right  thing  for  your  par- 
ticular needs.  Order  by  phone  and  we  shtill  send  an  assort- 
ment for  your  selection.  We  deliver  anything,  anywhere,  any 
time. 

WILKINSON  &  CO. 

Keokuk's  Biggest,  Busiest,  and  Best  Drag  Store, 

422  Main  Street 


suggestive  to  other  druggists  who  employ  this  medium 
of  advertising.  The  caption,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a 
play  on  the  name  of  the  show,  as  the  performance  was 
'known  as  "Bright  Eyes,"  a  musical  production. 


Another  Full-page  Ad. — 

The  State  of  Illinois  seems  to  be  conspicuous  for  the 
number  of  druggists  who  run  full-page  newspaper  ads. 
In  an  edition  of  the  Illinois  State  Register  now  before 
us   appear  two  such   large   insertions.    Both   are   from 


pharmacists,  one  inserted  by  Claypool's  Drug  Store,  the 
other  by  Mitchell's. 

The  Claypool  ad.  seen  in  the  illustration  shows  the 
general  character  of  the  large  ads.  They  are  well 
arranged,  being  divided  into  sections,  each  one  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  line  border. 

Canvassing  the  Market  Place.-r 

Clarke  F.  Hess  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  is  not  letting 
any  business  get  away  from  him  if  he  can  help  it.  Not 
long  ago  he  distributed  a  little  folder  among  the  farm- 
ers and  merchants  who  have  stalls  in  the  market  place. 
Here  are  the  two  inside  pages : 


Doing  Business  the  New  Way 

Initesd  of  iittin{  back  uid  wtitinf 
(or  you  to  come  to  me  I  tin  cooiiiig 
IB  you. 


I  W»iii  to  Do  Bi»i«»  With  You 

Evoy  Tuesday.  Thunday  and 
Saluiday  Monuig  I  wiB  paM  dmugh 
die  MaAet  to  lolicil  your  trade. 

Al  Olden  taken  are  ddmred 

OUR  SERVICE  B  RIGHT 


We  cany  at  al  tima  a  C»«nl(»«  Slock  of 

Diugi  and  ChnnicaU 

Patent  Medicines 

Toolk  Bnufiet 

Hair  Bnnha 

•Cotnba 

Spcxlgei 

Hoi  Water  B<«le> 
Syriagei  o^  aB  kinJa 
Slock  Food  and 
Po^byPaiWx* 

The  Nyall  Rcraedn 
A.  O.  S.  PVepanboM 
Toilet  F^eparaiiom 
Fafcuiaraid  Soifa 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RK^HT 


The  paper  was  a  thin  chocolate-colored  stock,  the 
type  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  color. 

Mr.  Hess  says  that  by  canvassing  the  market  he 
secured  some  good  business.  Others  might  try  the 
scheme. 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY 


Some  Proposed  N.  F.  Formulas. — 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  formulas  proposed  for 
introduction  into  the  next  edition  of  the  National 
Formulary : 

MISTURA  FERRI  SALICYLATA. 

(Salicylated    Mixture    of   Iron.      Cohen's    Salicylated    Iron    Mix- 
ture.) 

Sodium  salicylate    125.    Gm. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 125.    Cc. 

Ammonium  carbonate   6.5  Gm. 

Citric  acid   14.    Gm. 

Oil   of  betula    4.    Cc. 

Glycerin    175.    Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make    1000.    Cc. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  200  Cc.  distilled  water,  add  the 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  then  dissolve  the  sodium  salicylate  in 
this  solution,  add  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  glycerin,  and 
the  oil  of  betula,  mix,  and  then  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to 
make  1000  Cc.  and  filter. 

GARGARISMA  GUAIACI   COMPOSITA. 
(Compound  Gargle  of  Guaiac.     Cohen's  Guaiac  Gargle.) 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac 100.  Cc. 

Compound  tincture  of  cinchona 100.  Cc. 

Clarified   honey    200.   Cc. 

Potassium   chlorate    40.   Gm. 

Oil   of   peppermint _ 2.  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make    1000.  Cc. 

Place  the  clarified  honey  in  a  bottle  graduated  to  1000  Cc, 
then  gradually  add  the  mixture  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  and  the 
tinctures,  shaking  after  each  addition.  Then  add  in  divided 
portions  with  continuous  shaking  the  solution  of  the  potassium 
chlorate  in  500  Cc.  of  warm  distilled  water;  then  add  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  make  the  mixture  measure  1000  Cc. 

NEBULA  MENTHOLIS. 
(Menthol    Spray.) 

Menthol 2  Gm. 

Liquid  petrolatum,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make   100  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  menthol  in  the  liquid  petrolatum  by  agitation  in 
a  stoppered  bottle. 

NEBULA  MENTHOLIS   COMPOSITA. 
(Compound  Menthol  Spray.) 

Menthol   1.    Gm. 

Camphor    1.    Gm. 

Oil   of   betula 5  Cc. 

Eucalyptol    2  Cc. 

Oil   of  cinnamon 2  Cc. 

Liquid  petrolatum,  a  sufficient  quantity 

to   make    100.  Cc. 

Agitate  the  ingredients  in  a  stoppered  bottle  until  solution  is 
obtained,  then  filter  if  necesary. 

PASTA  RESORCINOLIS  FORllOR,  LASSAR. 
(Lassar's   Stronger  Resorcin   Paste.) 

Resorcinol     20  Gm. 

Zinc   oxide    20  Gm. 

Starch    20  Gm. 

Liquid  petrolatum   40  Gm. 

Thoroughly  triturate  the  zinc  oxide  with  sufficient  of  the 
liquid  petrolatum  to  make  a  thin,  smooth  paste.  Reduce  the 
resorcin  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mix  it  with  the  starch,  and  add 
the  mixture  to  the  zinc  oxide  paste  and  triturate  till  a  uniform 
smooth  mixture  is  obtained,  gradually  adding  the  remainder  of 
the  liquid  petrolatum  and  thoroughly  incorporating  the  mixture. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  on  Basham's  Mixture. — 

F.  W.  Nitardy  of  Denver,  Colorado,  does  not  believe 
in  attributing  trouble  with  Basham's  mixture  to  the 
quality  of  the  materials  used.  Writing  in  A''.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes,  he  says  the  temperature  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Nitardy  says  he  has  never  noticed  any  mention 
of  the  temperature  at  which  this  preparation  has  been 
kept  when  it  was  found  to  be  "off,"  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ordinary  warm  summer  weather  is  sufficient  to 
precipitate  the  best  and  most  carefully  prepared  sample. 


Ferric  acetate  is  unstable  at  temperatures  that  ap- 
proach summer  heat,  but  that  fact  is  not  generally 
known. 

If  one  will  take  a  sample  of  strictly  U.  S.  P. 
Basham's  mixture,  divide  it  into  two  portions,  keep 
one  in  a  fairly  warm  place  and  the  other  on  ice,  he  will 
find  that  the  former  portion  will  precipitate  in  from 
one  to  three  days,  while  the  portion  on  ice  will  be  in 
perfect  condition  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Nitardy  has  tried  "t.  He  did  that  two  years  ago 
and  since  has  not  experienced  any  trouble  with  the 
preparation.  He  used  about  two  gallons  a  week,  which 
ought  to  be  a  fair  test. 

Mr.  Nitardy  believed  that  if  druggists  generally 
would  bear  this  in  mind  it  would  save  them  much 
trouble  and  money  in  the  course  of  their  business. 


BOOKS 


How  TO  Make  Show-cards. 

We  have  just  perused  a  new  book  entitled  "How  to 
Make  Show  Cards,"  and  are  very  favorably  impressed 
with  it.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  letter-making  with  pen  and  brush.  Any 
pharmacist  will  find  this  work  useful.  The  author  is 
Charles  A.  Miller,  Associate  Editor  of  The  Spatula. 
Mr.  Miller  aims  to  be  practical.  He  has  written  the 
book  primarily  for  the  clerk  or  proprietor  in  active 
business.  He  gives  concisely  the  essential  principles  of 
sign  letter-making,  and  demonstrates  how  easily  a  per- 
son of  ordinary  ability  may  acquire  a  facility  in  making 
attractive  card  signs  for  counters  and  show  windows. 
The  subject  is  so  well  covered  that  any  one  who  con- 
scientiously follows  the  text  will  make  progress  in  the 
work.  The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  coated  stock,  is 
illustrated,  and  is  bound  in  paper.  A  number  of  sam- 
ple alphabets  and  signs  are  included,  and  in  the  last 
chapter  are  some  "catch  phrases"  that  may  be  used  as 
legends  on  window  cards.  The  price  is  $1.00  post-paid. 
The  publishers  are  The  Spatula  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 


Merck's  Annual  Report. 

A  most  informing  book  on  recent  advances  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  and  therapeutics  is  E.  Merck's 
Annual  Report.  We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  last  issue.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted as  usual  to  abstracts  from  the  world's  medical 
literature.  Among  other  things,  reference  is  made  to 
the  most  important  publications  on  the  Ehrlich-Hata 
preparation,  Salvarsan,  the  subject  of  so  many  papers 
during  the  year. 

The  introductory  chapter  treats  of  "The  Cacodylates 
and  Their  Therapeutic  Uses."  It  represents  a  compila- 
tion of  what  the  clinicians  and  research  workers  have 
had  to  say  on  this  important  subject.  Then  follows  an 
article  on  "Kefir,"  a  ferment  used  by  the  Caucasians 
in  the  making  of  kumiss,  a  preparation  which  was 
shrouded  in  mystery  for  a  long  time.     And  so  the  book 
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continues  dealing  not  only  with  medicines  of  recent 
origin  but  setting  forth  also  the  newly  discovered  prop- 
erties of  old  medicaments. 


A  Guide  in  Plant  Chemistry. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  published  a  brochure  entitled  "Plant  Chem- 
istry for  Pharmacy  Students."  It  is  not  a  text-book 
or  laboratory  manual,  but  is  a  guide  intended  for  both 
instructors  and  students.  It  outlines  the  work  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  it  of  interest  to  others  taking 
up  this  branch  of  study,  and  we  are  authorized  to  say 
that  a  few  copies  are  available  at  the  cost  price  of  35 
cents  each.  They  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wisconsin. 


CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii,i,E. 


Idle  Items. — 

Non-crystalline  boron  is  produced  which  is  almost  as 
hard  as  diamond,  and  is  used  for  bearings,  pivots,  etc. 

Most  soaps  will  sink  in  water,  but  Dr.  Cornish  has 
shown  that  practically  all  soap  solutions  are  lighter  than 
water. 

Lime  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  6.07  per  cent  of 
calcium  hydroxide  in  a  20-per-cent  sugar  solution,  and 
to  1.34  per  cent  in  a  35-per-cent  solution  of  glycerin. 

Norway  has  $15,000,000  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  air-nitrates.  In  the  United  States  but  one  factory  is 
in  operation,  at  Niagara  Falls,  but  another  is  being 
built  in  Tennessee. 

Sea-water  contains  about  2  per  cent  of  chlorine, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  dissolved  substances 
from  the  land.  It  is  thought  that  volcanoes  account 
best  for  it. 

Ultraviolet  light  rays  greatly  reduce  the  power  of 
the  digestive  and  other  ferments.  Sunlight  has,  there- 
fore, a  distinctive  action  on  solutions  of  these  ferments. 

Six  turns  of  an  aluminum  coil  in  a  condenser  are 
said  to  be  equal  in  cooling  power  to  ten  turns  of  a 
glass  coil  of  equal  diameter, 

A  crystalline  deposit  in  a  sample  of  fluidextract  of 
cinchona  was,  in  one  case,  found  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  calcium  quinate. 

Cardamom  oil  is  poisonous !  But  not  the  volatile  oil 
from  Elettaria  repens,  but  a  fixed  oil  from  the  seeds 
of  Hydnocarpus  or  Maratti.  The  latter  has  been  used 
in  oleomargarine  under  the  name  of  cardamom  oil,  and 
has  produced  unpleasant  results. 

Selenium  cells  are  being  used  for  burglar  and  fire 
alarms.  Light  from  a  lantern  or  fire  striking  the  cell 
closes  a  circuit  and  rings  an  alarm. 

Platinum  is  quoted  at  about  twice  the  price  of  gold. 
The  demand  is  increasing  and  the  supply  is  decreasing. 

A  French  chemist  says  that  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid   affects   the   digestive   power   of   trypsin   or 


pepsin  but  slightly,  and  that  a  weak  solution  increased 
their  power. 

A  Russian  chemist  says  that  nicotine  is  the  most 
injurious  to  spermatozoa  of  all  the  alkaloids  and  tox- 
ins.    Is  the  cigar     responsible  for  "race  suicide"? 

A  French  chemist  propounds  the  theory  that  the 
particles  of  comets'  tails  give  out  emanations  which 
cause  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions,  and  he  sup- 
ports the  theory  strongly. 

O.  Piloty  has  proved  that  the  iron  in  blood  is  all  in 
the  ferric  condition,  and  is  a  ferric  compound  of  hema- 
toporphyrin. 

After  the  injection  of  salvarsan  ("606")  arsenic  is 
found  in  tne  urine  for  about  three  weeks,  and  it  re- 
mains in  the  organs  for  months. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  being  used  in  Europe  to  adulterate 
milk,  skim  milk  being  used  to  emulsify  it  and  the  fat- 
content  brought  up  thereby. 

Tomato  oil  is  a  new  economic  product.  Instead  of 
throwing  away  the  seeds,  which  contain  18  to  20  per 
cent  of  oil,  the  canners  are  beginning  to  extract  the 
oil.    It  is  a  drying  oil,  and  may  be  employed  in  paints. 

Books  are  disinfected  satisfactorily  by  immersing  in 
a  2-per-cent  solution  of  phenol  in  gasoline  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  dried.  The  books  are  not  injured  by  this 
treatment. 

Artificial  horsehair  is  now  made  by  digesting  cocoa- 
nut  fiber  in  15-per-cent  sodium  hydroxide  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  110°  C,  then  washing.  The  fiber  not  softened 
by  the  hot  alkali  makes  a  good  substitute  for  horse- 
hair.    (Oh,  you  automobile!) 

When  a  body  becomes  luminous,  not  every  particle 
emits  light,  but  only  some  abnormal  molecules.  These 
molecules  are  supposed  to  consist  of  distinct  varieties 
of  matter.     So  says  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson. 

Calomel  is  acted  upon  by  antipyrin  to  form  mercury, 
mercurous  oxide,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  anti- 
pyrin hydrochloride.  Such  a  combination  is  likely  to 
produce  salivation  or  even  poisoning. 

An  Australian  physician  states  most  emphatically 
that  pepsin  in  combination  with  alkalies  is  certainly 
active  in  the  stomach,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  test- 
tube.  He  believes  thoroughly  in  giving  alkalies  with 
pepsin  from  clinical  results. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bastian  insists  that  living  matter  may 
come  into  existence  spontaneously.  He  heated  mixtures 
of  sodium  silicate  and  ferric  nitrate  in  sealed  tubes  to 
125°  C.  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  at  which  temperature 
germs  are  destroyed,  and  then  found  living  bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  molds  were  slowly  formed  in  the  solutions. 

Another  Blade  of  Grass. — 

Eucalyptus  oils  containing  phellandrene  have  been 
tabooed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  copper  miners 
have  discovered  that  such  oils  will  extract  copper  very 
economically,  and  the  demand  for  them  has  suddenly 
increased.  Four  pounds  of  oil  is  used  per  ton  of  ore ; 
the  copper  is  collected  by  the  phellandrene  and  floats 
on  the  surface.  The  oil  can  be  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion. 

In  Anemia. — 

Dr.  Wiggers  finds  that  drugs  which  act  on  the 
heart  do  not  have  the  same  action  in  anemic  conditions 
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that  they  do  in  normal  conditions.  Thus  anemia  pre- 
vents the  slowing  action  of  adrenalin,  and  also  of 
■digitalis,  ergot  loses  its  pressure-raising  action,  mor- 
phine is  more  likely  to  be  fatal,  and  nitroglycerin  does 
not  increase  the  heart  action  as  well. 

In  Glass,  Too?— 

H.  Cohn  thinks  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  thus  far 
the  best  preservative  of  fruit  juices.  Alcohol  cannot 
be  boiled  out  successfully,  hydrogen  peroxide  affects 
the  taste  and  aroma,  and  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids 
are  prohibited.  Hydrofluoric  acid  preserves  the  juice, 
and  can  be  entirely  removed  from  it,  before  use,  by 
precipitation  with  calcium  carbonate. 

Told  You  Sol- 
Old-fashioned  "superstitious"  folks  used  to  find  wa- 
ter in  a  new  country  by  means  of  the  divining-rod, 
•which  pointed  downward  spontaneously  when  water  was 
to  be  found.  The  new-fashioned  "scientific"  seeker  may 
use  a  "phonendoscope,"  which  detects  the  sound  of  run- 
ning water  so  delicately  that  a  stream  400  feet  below 
the  surface  has  been  located  by  it. 

Corking  Chemistry. — 

M.  V.  Schmidt  says  that  cork  is  an  insoluble  mix- 
ture of  anhydrides  and  esters  of  aliphatic  acids,  chief 
of  which  are  suberic  and  phellonic  acids.  By  im- 
pregnating sawdust  or  filter-paper  with  a  mixture  of 
the  crude  acids  and  heating  to  140°  C,  an  artificial 
cork  is  produced  which  has  all  the  properties  of  natural 
cork  except  its  physical  structure. 

Water  Change! — 

If  the  fat-splitting  enzyme  of  castor  seeds  be  mixed 
with  oil  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  6  parts  of 
enzyme  to  100  of  oil  and  40  of  water,  the  oil  is  almost 
entirely  split  up  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acid.  But  if 
glycerin,  fatty  acid,  and  enzyme  be  mixed  without 
water,  a  neutral  oil  is  produced,  the  enzyme  acting  in 
just  the  reverse  way. 

High-drogen. — 

The  dirigible  balloon  has  developed  some  ingenious 
schemes  for  producing  cheap  and  convenient  hydrogen 
gas.  A  French  inventor  finds  that  metallic  calcium  can 
combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  calcium  hydride,  and 
this  decomposes  in  water,  yielding  hydrogen  gas  and 
calcium  hydroxide.  This  is  proposed  as  a  portable  form 
of  hydrogen. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. — 

Since  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  cannot  be  made  to 
hold  its  strength,  D.  B.  Dott  recommends  that  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  lactic  acid  be  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  nitrite  in  molecular  proportions,  thus 
forming  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  extemporaneously.  The 
lactic  and  nitrite  solutions  are  permanent. 

Ferments  Meant  for  What? — 

How  do  enzymes  act?  Some  say  as  catalysts,  but 
Professor  MacLeod  points  out  that  enzymes  cause,  not 
merely  accelerate,  certain  definite  reactions,  and  that 
when  inoculated  into  animals  they  cause  certain  anti- 
ferments  to  appear  in  the  blood.  He  thinks  that 
enzymes  are  more  than  catalysts. 


Bleachers  for  the  Washerwomen. — 

Sodium  perborate  as  an  ingredient  of  laundry  soaps 
is  increasing  in  use.  On  treatment  with  hot  water  it 
is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  acts  as  a 
bleaching  agent,  sodium  hydroxide,  and  borax,  which 
act  as  detergents.  Several  such  soaps  are  in  the  mar- 
ket under  special  proprietary  names. 

Digitalis  Preparations. — 

Dr.  Worth  Hale  says  that  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  in  preparations  of  digitalis,  the  less  is 
the  deterioration  by  age.  He  found  some  fluidextracts 
and  tinctures  that  maintained  a  high  degree  of  potency 
for  eight  years.  A  fluidglycerate  was  less  than  half  as 
strong  as  a  fluidextract. 

Hair-again? — Not  Me! — 

Thallium  acetate  is  stated  to  produce  baldness  with- 
out fail  when  taken  internally.  Now  if  somebody  can 
produce  a  physiological  antidote  to  thallium  it's  hair- 
rah  and  a  fortune  for  him. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  departmettt  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuivLE- 
TIN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Reciprocity  Between  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

S.  C.  R. — The  boards  of  pharmacy  of  the  following 
States  accept  one  another's  certificates  under  certain 
restrictions :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentuckj'^,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Kansas. 

The  general  rule  is  that  each  candidate  must  secure 
from  the  board  which  registered  him  a  national  blank, 
properly  filled  out  by  the  board,  and  showing  him  to 
have  taken  the  required  examination  and  passed  with 
an  average  rating  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  and  not 
less  than  60  per  cent  in  any  one  branch.  This  blank  or 
certificate  he  must  then  present  to  the  board  in  that 
State  where  he  now  desires  registration  on  the  ex- 
change plan.  In  addition  to  this  general  requirement, 
however,  many  of  the  boards  have  special  requirements 
of  their  own.  Thus  in  some  States  a  certain  amount 
of  preliminary  general  education  is  demanded.  In  this 
State,  for  instance,  the  pharmacy  act  compels  two  years 
of  high-school  work  or  their  equivalent.  In  some 
States,  too,  recommendations  from  reputable  citizens, 
and  the  like,  are  required. 

Furthermore,  no  State  board  in  the  list  given  above 
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is  compelled  to  accept  the  certificate  of  another  board 
in  any  particular  instance.  The  whole  scheme  is  volun- 
tary— not  compulsory.  Each  reciprocating  board  is  free 
to  settle  every  individual  case  upon  its  own  merits,  and 
some  boards  require  an  applicant  to  appear  before  them 
in  person.  The  fee  for  registration  on  the  exchange 
basis  varies  in  different  States  from  $5.00  to  $25.00. 

The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  write  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  that  particular  State  where  you 
desire  registration.  He  will  tell  you  just  what  the  con- 
ditions are,  and  under  just  what  terms,  if  any,  the 
hoard  will  accept  your  certificate  in  lieu  of  an  exam- 
ination. A  full  list  of  the  secretaries  of  the  different 
boards  of  pharm.acy  throughout  the  country  was  printed 
on  page  306  of  the  Bulletin  for  July,  1911. 


Preserving  Rubber  Against  Cracking. 

W.  B.  D.  writes :  "A  man  in  charge  of  a  mine 
rescue-car  here  wants  an  application  of  some  kind  for 
rubber,  to  prevent  it  from  drying  and  cracking.  The 
rubber  is  used  on  the  oxygen  helmets,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  no  leaks  arise  from  cracking." 

For  undeteriorated  rubber  3-per-cent  solution  of 
phenol  is  the  best.  For  deteriorated  rubber,  a  1-per- 
cent solution  of  potassium  pentasulphide  has  been  rec- 
ommended, the  restorative  properties  of  the  latter  de- 
pending on  the  absorption  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
pentasulphide.  \ 

Tubing  can  be  kept  for  years  in  a  3-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  phenol.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  use  a 
suitable  vessel,  one  in  which  the  tubing  lies  in  an  easy 
coil. 

We  read  in  the  literature  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  for  all  rubber  goods,  if  seldom  used,  to 
wash  them  occasionally  with  water  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  too  dry.  Tubing  which  still  possesses 
elasticity  should  be  kept  in  vessels  containing  a  dish  of 
common  petroleum.  Keeping  in  wooden  boxes  is  ob- 
jectionable, while  keeping  in  air-tight  vessels  alone  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  rubber  for  a  long  time.  Exposure 
to  light  should  be  avoided. 

Other  methods  of  preserving  rubber  that  might  be 
tried  experimentally  first  on  a  little  tubing  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Steep  the  rubber  materials  in  a  bath  of  melted  par- 
affin for  a  few  seconds  or  several  minutes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  of  the  article.  Then  dry  in  a  room 
heated  to  about  212°  F.  Another  method  is  to  dip  the 
tubing  a  few  minutes  in  pharmacopceial  ammonia  water 
2  ounces,  water  6  ounces.  Or  immerse  even  longer,  a 
half-hour  or  more,  in  this  mixture  until  the  hardened 
tubing  resumes  its  former  elasticity,  smoothness  and 
softness.  The  immersion  should  cover  inner  and  outer 
surfaces.     Warm  water  works  better. 

The  use  of  3-per-cent  phenol  solution  is  probably 
best,  but  a  little  trial  will  tell. 


Making  Percentage  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
B.   F.   G.   writes:     "Please   publish   a   formula    for 
making  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  containing  10 
per  cent  by  weight,  using  the  stronger  ammonia  water 


U.  S.  P.,  which  contains  28  per  cent  by  weight.  How 
much  28-per-cent  ammonia  would  it  take  by  measure 
to  make  one  pint  of  a  10-per-cent  solution?" 

By  way  of  answer,  we  cite  the  following  specific 
example  appearing  in  Remington's  Practice  of  Phar- 
macy, page  102 :  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  ? 
pounds  of  stronger  ammonia  water  (28  per  cent)  to 
reduce  it  to  ammonia  water  (10  per  cent)  ?  The 
answer  is : 


10 


28 


10  :  18  :  :  32  :  57.6  ounces  of  water. 


10 


18 


To  make  one  pint  of  ten-per-cent  ammonia  water 
from  28-per-cent  ammoniac :  1  pint=473.197  Cc.  473.19T 
X  0.958  (sp.  gr.  of  ammonia  water)  =453.322  grammes. 
This  equals  45.3322  grammes  of  absolute  ammonia  or 
(45.33-^0.28)=161.89  grammes  of  28-per-cent  am- 
monia. Or  one  might  solve  the  problem  by  proportion 
—28  :  10  :  :  453.322  :  X,  X=161.89  grammes  of  28-per- 
cent  ammonia. 


Walnut  Hair  Dye. 

N.  Z.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  formulas  of  the 
proprietary  hair  dyes  which  you  mention. 

Many  of  the  so-called  walnut  dyes,  however,  are 
not  made  from  walnut  shells  at  all,  but  are  of  chemical 
composition,  the  following  being  an  example: 

Silver  nitrate   45  grains. 

Pyrogallic  acid 3  drachms. 

Distilled   water    2  fiuidounces. 

Glycerin    6  fluidounces. 

WALNUT  HAIR  OIL  AND   DYE. 

Oils  impregnated  with  the  coloring  principles  of 
walnut  shells  have  been  recommended  for  dyeing  the 
hair,  thus  serving  as  a  combined  oil  and  dye.  The 
oil  is  to  be  applied  daily,  the  hair  acquiring  a  dark- 
brown  tint.  The  following  are  said  to  be  the  best 
formulas : 

(1)  Paraffin    oil    16  fluidounces. 

Alum,    powder    4  drachms. 

Walnut  shells,  dried 4  ounces  av. 

Alcohol sufficient. 

Perfume    to  suit. 

Moisten  the  shells  with  alcohol,  add  the  alum  and  paraffin  oil, 
heat  on  a  sand-bath  for  an  hour,  then  filter,  and  finally  add  any- 
desired  essential  oils  or  synthetic  perfumes. 

(2)  Walnut  shells,  green  or  fresh 3  ounces  av. 

Alum,    powder    3  drachms. 

Olive  oil   16  fluidounces. 

Oil    of   rose 16  drops. 

Oil  of  bergamot 25  drops. 

Beat  the  walnut  shells  in  a  mortar  with  the  alum,  then  heat 
with  the  olive  oil  untill  all  moisture  has  dissipated,  filter,  allow 
to  cool,  and  add  the  aromatic  oils. 


Toothache  Wax  or  Gum. 

D.  S.  H. — Toothache  "wax"  or  "gum"  is  a  favorite 
form  of  toothache  remedy.  It  consists  of  a  waxy 
substance,  usually  yellow  or  white  beeswax,  which  is 
sometimes  colored  red  by  keeping  in  a  melted  condition 
with  alkanet  root  and  then  straining  off  the  excess  of 
j-oot.  This  is  mixed  with  anodyne  substances  like 
opium,  oil  of  clove,  chloral  hydrate,  etc.,  and  then 
rolled  into  pencils,  cut  into  appropriate  lengths,  wrapped 
in  thin  waxed  paper,  and  preserved  in  small  vials  of 
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one-  or  two-drachm  sizes.  Or  a  better  way  is  to  im- 
merse cotton  in  the  fatty  mixture,  then  cut  and  wrap 
the  mass  as  before.  In  using,  cut  or  pinch  off  a  piece 
of  the  pencil,  warm  it  gently  by  rolling  between  the 
fingers,  and  insert  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  having 
previously  dried  the  latter  with  a  pledget  of  cotton. 

(1)  Venice  turpentine  Vi   ounce  av. 

Paraffin   oil    4  fluidrachms. 

Salol    }i  ounce  av. 

Yellow  wax 3^   ounces  av. 

Alkanet  root,  sufficient  to  color. 

Triturate  together  the  salol,  turpentine,  and  oil,  then  add 
to  the  wax,  previously  colored  with  the  alkanet  by  melting,  al- 
low the  mixture  to  cool,  and  roll  into  sticks  or  pencils. 

(2)  Paraffin   3  ounces  av. 

Burgundy  pitch 3  ounces  av. 

Oil    of   clove 1  ounce  av. 

Carbolic  acid  1  ounce  av. 

Melt  the  paraffin  and  pitch  together  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients when  nearly  cold,  mix  with  cotton  and  cut  into  short 
rods.      Wrap  in  thin  waxed  paper,  and  keep  in  small  bottles. 

PELLETS. 

These  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  "wax." 
The  mass  is  divided  into  small  pills,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  to  relieve 
pain. 

(1)  Opium,    powder    2  drachms. 

Pellitory  root,  powder 1  drachm. 

Creosote,  enough  to  form  a  mass. 

Make  into  pellets  weighing  about  one-half  grain  each. 

(2)  Oil  of  clove 40  drops. 

Oil  of  cajuput 40  drops. 

Sweet  almond  oil 90  drops. 

Opium,    powder    3  drachms. 

Belladonna  root,  powder 3  drachms. 

Pellitory  root,  powder 3  drachms. 

Yellow  wax    4  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax,  incorporate  the  almond  oil,  beat  in  the  pow- 
ders and  then  the  other  oils,  divide  into  pills  weighing  about  one- 
half  grain,  sprinkle  these  with  powdered  clove,  and  keep  them  in 
bottles  or  well-closed  boxes. 


A  Difficult  Mixture. 
A.  B.  G.  has  been  having  trouble  with  the  following 
prescription : 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether 26   Cc. 

Balsam  of  copaiba 38  Cc. 

Benzoic  acid  16  grammes. 

Potassium  citrate    16  grammes. 

Potassium  acetate   16  grammes. 

Potassium  iodide 12  grammes. 

Elixir    buchu    and    hyoscyamus   compound, 

enough  to  make 120  Cc. 

Mix.     Signa:  6  Cc.  every  three  hours  in  water. 

He  adds  that  he  has  tried  to  compound  this  mix- 
ture three  or  four  times,  but  the  preparation  in  each 
instance  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  much  less  to  be  taken. 

The  benzoic  acid  in  this  prescription  is  insoluble. 
There  is  not  enough  alcohol  in  the  mixture  to  com- 
plete solution,  thus  causing  the  thick,  unsightly  mass. 
If  we  omit  the  benzoic  acid  the  prescription  gives  a 
good  appearance.  It  should  be  dispensed  with  a 
shake  label. 


Disguising  the  Odor  of  Camphor;  Aspirin  Tests. 

H.  H.  asks  what  will  take  away  the  odor  of  cam- 
phor in  a  liquid  or  powder  form.  He  also  wants  a  test 
for  aspirin. 

You  can't  remove  the  odor  of  camphor.  The  most 
one  can  do  is  to  disguise  it  with  oils  of  lavender,  berga- 
mot,  or  rosemary,  using  one  or  all  of  them.  If  the 
camphor  is  not  too  strong,  the  odor  can  be  masked,  but 


if  there  is  much  camphor  present,  the  oils  will  merely 
modify  the  odor. 

As  for  tests  for  aspirin,  the  following  data  will  be 
serviceable :  It  forms  small,  colorless,  crystalline  needles, 
melting  at  135°  C.  (275°  F.),  odorless  and  of  acidulous 
taste.  To  take  the  melting  point  is  therefore  one  test. 
Secondly,  aspirin  forms  clear,  colorless  solutions  which 
do  not  develop  a  violet  color  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride  unless  previously  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  with 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  gives  no  reaction  with  silver 
nitrate  and  should  leave  no  residue  when  heated  on  a 
platinum  foil.  Further  information  may  be  had  from 
the  manufacturers,  Farbenfabriken  vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer 
&  Co.,  Elberfeld,  Germany  (Continental  Color  and 
Chemical  Co.,  New  York). 


Antitnonial  Powder. 
D.  M.  J.  has  received  the  following  prescription : 

Digitalis    ■*  grains. 

White  antimonial  powder 6  grains. 

Nitre    30  grains. 

Misce  et  fiat  1  powder. 

He  wants  to  know  what  white  antimonial  powder  is. 

This  is  a  veterinary  prescription  probably  calling 
for  the  grayish-white  oxide  of  antimony,  Sb203.  In 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  appeared  antimonial  powder 
(James's  Powder),  consisting  of  antimony  oxide  33 
grammes,  and  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  67 
grammes,  mixed.  But  that  mixture  is  hardly  intended 
here. 


Ointment  of  Resorcin  Compound. 

P.  D,  E. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention.  If  you 
have  in  mind  something  on  the  order  of  compound 
resorcin  ointment,  you  will  find  a  formula  on  page  191 
of  the  National  Formulary,     It  reads: 

Resorcinol   (U.  S,  P.) 6  parts. 

Zinc  oxide  6  parts. 

Bismuth  subnitrate   »  parts. 

Oil  of  cade 12  parts. 

Paraffin     •  -10  P^rts. 

Petrolatum     25  parts. 

Hydrous  wool-fat    35  parts. 

Triturate  the  resorcinol,  zinc  oxide,  and  bismuth  subnitrate 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrous  wool-fat,  until  a  perfectly 
smooth  mixture  is  obtained.  Incorporate  this  with  the  remainder 
of  the  wool-fat,  add  the  paraffin  and  petrolatum,  previously 
melted  together,  and  lastly  the  oil  of  cade.  Mix  intimately  and 
preserve  the  ointment  in  containers  protected  from  the  light. 


Violet  Ammonia. 
J.   L.   wants    a    formula    for   violet    ammonia.     The 
following  recipe  is  said  to  be  excellent : 

Ammonia  water,  10  per  cent 250  Cc. 

Green    soap    120  grammes. 

Oleic   acid    10  Cc. 

Oil    of    bay 1  Cc. 

Oil    of    rosemary 1  y^^- 

Oil  of  verbena 5  Cc. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  500  Cc.  of  warm  water  and  when  cool 
add  the  water  of  ammonia  and  the  oils;  mix  by  agitation,  and 
add  lastly  the  oleic  acid  and  enough  water  to  make  1000  Cc. 


E.  R.  B.  wants  a  formula  of  a  preparation  for  mark- 
ing or  lettering  slides  for  moving  picture  machines. 
Can  any  one  help  him  out? 
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THE   NEW 

MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION. 


And  now  the  manufacturers 
have  formed  an  organization 
— the  manufacturers  of  phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals,  biologicals  and  surgical 
dressings.  This  is  the  last  branch  of  the  drug 
trade  to  have  an  association  of  its  own.  The 
retailers  have  had  their  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  and  their  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  The  jobbers  have 
had  their  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation. The  patent-medicine  proprietors  have 
had  their  Proprietary  Association  of  America. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  have  until  now 
had  no  representation,  except  such  as  they 
could  get  by  being  associate  and  therefore  in- 
direct members  of  the  jobbers'  organization. 

The  new  "National  Association  of   Manu- 
facturers of  Medicinal  Products"  was  formed 


last  month  in  New  York,  and  the  following 
officers  were  chosen :  President,  Frank  G. 
Ryan,  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. ;  vice-president, 
Adolph  Rosengarten,  of  the  Powers-Weigh t- 
man-Rosengarten  Company ;  secretary,  Charles 
M.  Woodruff,  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. ;  treas- 
urer, Henry  C.  Lovis,  of  Seabury  &  Johnson; 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  A.  R. 
L.  Dohme,  of  Sharp  &  Dohme,  and  C.  J. 
Lynn,  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

The  purposes  of  the  new  organization  are 
simply  what  the  purposes  of  all  such  bodies  in 
the  drug  trade  have  been — to  conserve,  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  trade  represented  by  the  asso- 
ciation. In  the  first  place,  the  manufacturers 
need  to  get  together  and  take  definite  action 
on  a  considerable  number  of  things  affecting 
themselves  only — such  as  the  labeling  of  prod- 
ucts, the  adjustment  of  differences,  the  pre- 
vention of  fraudulent  practices,  and  the  like. 
In  these  days  of  legislative  ferment,  too,  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  the  trade  will  now 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard  with  one  voice  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Under  the  latter 
head  it  may  be  said  that  after  discussing  a 
number  of  congressional  bills  at  the  meeting 
last  month  the  organization  decided  to  send  in 
a  protest  against  the  Richardson  bill  in  its 
present  form.  As  for  anti-narcotic  legislation, 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  manufacturers  were 
in  favor  of  all  wise  and  proper  restrictions, 
but  would  oppose  burdensome  details  which 
promised  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  relief. 


WASHINGTON 
AFFAIRS. 


Reference  in  the  foregoing 
article  to  the  Richardson  bill 
reminds  us  that  practically 
all  branches  of  the  drug  trade  are  against  this 
measure.  Its  provisions  were  described  briefly 
in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin  last  month, 
and  its  primary  purpose  is  to  so  amend  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act  as  to  bring  false 
and  exaggerated  remedial  claims  within  the 
application  of  the  law.    No  one  seems  to  object 
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to  this  fundamental  object,  but  the  Richardson 
bill  goes  farther  and  provides  for  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary things.  The  patent-medicine  inter- 
ests, indeed,  are  afraid  it  would  even  wipe  out 
the  whole  industry.  The  N.  A.  R.  D,  is 
against  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  but  will 
seek  to  have  it  so  modified  that  the  good  in  it 
will  be  retained  and  the  bad  rejected. 

Several  other  bills  proposing  to  amend  the 
food  and  drugs  act  are  pending  in  Congress, 
and  the  report  now  is  that  a  general  hearing 
on  all  of  them  will  be  granted  some  time  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  Something  like  order 
will  probably  be  wrought  out  of  all  this  chaos. 
In  the  meantime  the  tentative  ruling  regarding 
narcotics  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  may  not  be.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  announced  that  the  new 
method  of  issuing  tentative  rulings  in  advance 
will  be  abandoned  anyway,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  offense  to  Dr.  Wiley  inasmuch 
as  it  was  Wiley  who  stood  sponsor  for  the 
proposed  narcotic  ruling.  Rumors  have  been 
current  in  Washington  during  the  last  month 
that  in  view  of  this  and  other  conditions  Dr. 
Wiley  might  resign,  but  we  ourselves  don't 
take  any  stock  in  such  conjectures. 

In  the  meantime  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee has  promulgated  its  report  on  the  Wiley- 
Rusby  situation,  as  readers  of  the  newspapers 
know.  The  committee  practically  exonerated 
Dr.  Wiley  from  anything  but  technical  blame, 
although  most  of  the  other  issues  raised  in 
the  congressional  investigation  were  dodged 
adroitly.  About  the  only  definite  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  one  holding  the  Remsen  Referee 
Board  to  be  operating  without  proper  author- 
ity of  law.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  notion, 
however,  that  Secretary  Wilson  will  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  to  have  the  Remsen  Board 
abandoned. 


While  on  the  subject  of  na- 
ToLOR  bYlI!''  tional  legislation  we  may  re- 
port that -the  N.  W.  D.  A. 
seems  quite  worried  over  a  bill  in  the  House, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  liquors  into  prohibition  ter- 
ritory. It  has  been  found  during  the  last  few 
years  that  the  State  anti-narcotic  laws  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  State  local-option  or  pro- 
hibition liquor  laws  on  the  other,  have  been 
largely  nullified  by  the   freedom  with  which 


shipments  could  be  received  across  the  border 
from  another  State.  The  only  possible  method 
of  stopping  this  leak  is  by  means  of  national 
legislation  regulating  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  to  which  the  jobbers  object  is  one 
which  has  been  designed  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  the  sale  of  liquor  is  concerned. 
In  a  word,  it  simply  provides  that  intoxicating 
liquors,  including  alcohol,  may  not  be  shipped 
into  a  State  in  violation  of  any  law  of  that 
State  itself.  It  can  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  object  is  merely  to  protect  the  State 
in  the  enforcement  of  its  own  acts.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
the  N.  W.  D.  A.,  however,  has  issued  a  pro- 
test against  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
greatly  cripple  the  drug,  perfume,  and  allied 
trades  in  dry  territory  by  denying  them  alco- 
hol with  which  to  carry  on  manufacturing 
operations,  and  would  further  cripple  the  re- 
tail druggist  by  making  it  impossible  for  him 
to  purchase  wines  and  the  like  intended  for 
sale  on  prescription  for  medicinal  purposes. 

There  is  much  force  in  this  argument,  but 
it  seems  as  if  some  form  of  bill  might  be 
drawn  up  which  would  protect  dry  States  in 
the  enforcement  of  their  prohibition  and  anti- 
narcotic  laws  without  crippling  legitimate  inter- 
state commerce.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  scarce- 
ly open  to  doubt  that  if  the  people  of  a  State 
want  the  liquor  traffic  killed  within  their  bor- 
ders they  should  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
Federal  government  that  their  purpose  be  not 
defeated  by  means  of  interstate  shipments. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
industries  of  a  State  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  peril  or  destruction  through  overzealous 
restrictions  put  upon  free  commerce. 


The  educational  require- 
REoIfiREMEN^s.  ^^nts  in  pharmacy  are  grad- 
ually being  elevated,  and  ac- 
tions of  importance  have  been  taken  in  three 
States  during  the  last  few  weeks.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  new  Bureau  of  Professional  Edu- 
cation, established  by  law  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  has  determined  upon  a  com- 
pleted first  year  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  licensure  to  practice  pharmacy. 
In  accordance  with  this  standard  the  State 
Pharmaceutical  Examining  Board  has  adopted 
a  new  rule  that  applicants  for  license  as  assist- 
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rant  pharmacist,  applying  after  March  1,  1913, 
[and  apphcants  for  license  as  pharmacists,  ma- 
[triciilating  after  July,  1912,  must  have  a  cer- 
[tificate  of  preliminary  educational  qualifica- 
tion issued  by  the  Bureau.  In  Missouri  the 
[Board  of  Pharmacy  has  likewise  established 
[the  requirement  of  one  year  of  high-school 
Iwork  or  its  equivalent. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Board  of 
[Pharmacy  has  formally  declared  that  after 
[July  1,  1913,  all  applicants  for  examination  as 
■  registered  pharmacists  must  have  completed 
lone  year  of  work  in  a  college  of  pharmacy 
'recognized  by  the  Board,  and  after  July  1, 
1914,  this  requirement  will  be  advanced  to  full 
:  graduation  from  a  college  embracing  at  least 
!a  two  years'  course.  The  particular  colleges 
jto  be  "recognized"  are  the  two  State  schools 
of  pharmacy  in  Washington  and  such  other 
[schools  and  colleges  as  hold  membership  in  the 
(American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Fac- 
ulties. 

The  voluntary  establishment  of  the  gradua- 
tion prerequisite  by  the  Washington  Board  may 
seem  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  Board  is  given  the  necessary  power 
by  the  pharmacy  act  to  "prescribe  the  prelim- 
inary education  of  applicants  for  examination." 
The  Washington  Board,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
making  a  name  for  itself  in  several  particulars. 
Among  other  things  it  recently  summoned  two 
registered  pharmacists  to  show  cause  why  their 
certificates  should  not  be  revoked  because  of 
the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  It  has  also  adopted 
a  regulation  requiring  assistant  pharmacists  to 
obtain  full  registration  within  two  years  or 
else  cease  practicing  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time. 


'PHONE 
MATTERS. 


Telephone  matters  seem  to 
be  in  a  bad  way  in  several 
sections  of  the  country,  no- 
tably in  St.  Louis  and  in  certain  cities  in  New 
York  State.  The  telephone  companies  are 
evidencing  an  unfortunate  disposition  to  cut 
down  the  druggists'  commissions,  usually  to 
10  per  cent.  In  Buffalo  the  druggists  entered 
a  strong  protest,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
company  removed  the  booths  from  their  stores. 
The  local  association  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  at  this 
writing  a  permanent  adjustment  has  not  been 
made. 


In  New  York  City  something  like  75  per 
cent  of  the  pharmacists  signed  an  agreement 
to  act  together  in  whatever  measure  should  be 
taken  against  the  company,  and  the  last  we 
heard  a  subcommittee  of  five  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  com- 
pany to  the  effect  that  pay  stations  in  all  the 
stores  would  be  at  once  discontinued  unless 
adequate  compensation  were  paid  for  services 
rendered.  Previous  to  that  the  company  had 
asked  for  30  days'  time  in  which  to  recon- 
sider its  notice  of  reduction. 

In  Rochester  and  Syracuse  much  the  same 
conditions  exist  as  in  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
except  that  there  many  of  the  druggists  are 
taking  the  initiative  by  discontinuing  their  Bell 
pay  stations.  In  Rochester  the  reduction  was 
from  40  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  made  the 
druggists  particularly  angry.  In  some  in- 
stances the  druggists  took  their  grievance  into 
the  newspapers,  and  wherever  that  was  done 
the  company  immediately  retaliated  by  remov- 
ing the  booths  and  pay  stations.  In  St.  Louis 
also  things  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  state,  and  about 
the  only  hope  the  druggists  apparently  have  is 
that  some  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the  inves- 
tigation now  being  made  into  the  whole  tele- 
phone situation  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

*     *     * 

DOCTORS  Druggists     for     years     past 

COMPLAINING       havc  voiccd  their  opposition 

TOO 

to  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  serums  and  other  supplies  by  municipal  au- 
thorities. They  have  no  objection  if  the  city 
furnishes  antitoxin  free  to  people  who  are 
really  poverty-stricken.  But  they  feel  that  not 
a  few  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  who 
are  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  the  supplies. 

Now  the  physicians,  too,  are  beginning  to 
complain  about  governmental  interference 
with  private  practice.  Too  much  medical 
service  is  bestowed  gratis.  Present  standards 
of  humanity  make  it  easy  for  politicians  in 
the  big  cities  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  free 
treatment  of  disease  to  the  obvious  injury  of 
independent  physicians  not  affiliated  with  the 
institutions.  This  is  regarded  as  a  downright 
imposition  on  the  rights  of  the  private  practi- 
tioner just  as  much  as  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  serum  is  unfair  to  the  pharmacists.  In 
either  profession  years  of  study  and  expensive 
laboratory  courses  are  required  of  candidates 
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for  a  degree.  No  wonder  they  feel  aggrieved 
if,  after  a  lengthy  training,  the  graduates  find 
their  functions  usurped  by  a  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  distinctly  un-American.  As  for  char- 
ity, it  is  a  question  whether  the  recipients  of 
such  benefits  are  the  better  for  them.  Charity 
abused  means  injury  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  taxpayer.  And  as  for  the  physician,  his 
income  is  already  sufficiently  depleted  by  mod- 
ern sanitation  and  hygiene  without  the  health 
officers  interfering  in  his  cases.  The  regular 
city  hospitals,  too,  are  giving  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Such  institutions,  where  the  well-to- 
do  as  well  as  the  poor  may  enter,  mean  injury 
not  only  to  the  general  medical  practitioner  but 
also  to  the  pharmacist.  For  too  often  the  in- 
mates are  people  of  fair  means  who  enter 
hospitals  chiefly  to  avoid  paying  a  doctor  his 
fee  and  the  pharmacist  his  drug  bill. 

*     *     * 

Last  winter  the  Pennsylva- 
DOPE  SELLERS.  "^^  Bcard  of  Pharmacy  car- 
ried on  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  the  illegitimate  sale  of  narcotics  in 
Philadelphia.  This  winter  the  scene  shifts  to 
San  Francisco,  where  the  California  Board  of 
Pharmacy  is  waging  a  similar  campaign.  It 
would  seem  from  newspaper  clippings  which 
have  been  sent  to  us  that  a  lot  of  good  is 
being  done  in  'Frisco,  and  that  the  dope  sell- 
ers are  on  the  run.  One  druggist  has  been 
arrested  wha  is  claimed  to  be  the  "leader  of 
the  drug  ring."  This  man  is  said  to  be  the 
head  and  center  of  a  distributing  system  by 
means  of  which  narcotics  were  shipped  in  and 
out  of  'Frisco.  One  of  the  ramifications  was 
a  fictitious  company  at  that  famous  divorce 
transfer  point,  Reno,  Nevada,  and  when  things 
got  hot  dope  was  shipped  to  this  concern 
from  'Frisco,  and  from  there  back  across  the 
State  border  to  the  consumer  direct,  thus 
evading  the  California  law. 

After  the  fellow  had  been  arrested  1100 
ounces  of  narcotics,  consigned  to  him,  were 
seized  at  a  freight  house  at  the  ferry.  The 
wholesale  cost  was  placed  at  $6000  and  the 
retail  valuation  at  $20,000.  So  great  was  the 
consumption  of  narcotics  that  the  "drug  ring" 
was  said  not  to  be  able  to  get  all  of  its  sup- 
plies from  this  country,  but  to  be  purchasing 
heavily  every  month  from  a  concern  in  Lon- 
don, England. 


What  makes  the  narcotic  situation  so  com- 
plex in  San  Francisco  is  the  presence  of  so 
many  opium-smoking  Chinese,  and  several 
Chinamen  have  been  arrested  as  the  result  of 
the  detective  work  done  by  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  The  druggists  of  the  city  are 
standing  by  the  Board,  and  the  local  associa- 
tion recently  passed  resolutions  of  support  and 
cooperation.  *     *     * 

SENATOR  OWEN      ^^^  objcctions  to  the  Owen 
AMENDS  bill    for  a   National   depart- 

ment of  health  at  Washing- 
ton have  arisen  largely  out  of  a  belief  that 
such  a  department  would  interfere  with  pri- 
vate practice,  medical  and  pharmaceutical. 
The  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  the  Niagara  Falls  conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that. at 
least  one  governing  member  of  the  proposed 
department  or  bureau  be  a  pharmacist.  If  the 
right  man  were  appointed,  this  would  not  only 
give  pharmacy  representation  but  likewise  a 
certain  amount  of  protection.  However,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  fear  of  the  bill  has 
been  quieted  by  the  recent  amendment  moved 
by  Senator  Owen  himself.  It  shows  plainly 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  dis- 
ease without  interfering  with  its  particular 
method  of  treatment.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows : 

That  the  department  of  health  established  by  this 
act  shall  have  no  power  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  the  practice  of  healing,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  employ  the  practitioner  of  his 
choice,  within  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  all  appoint- 
ments within  the  department  shall  be  made  without 
discrimination  against  any  school  of  medicine  or  of 
healing. 

With  this  amendment  adopted,  there  seems 
little  room  for  objection  to  the  Owen  bill. 


DR.  SANDER 
DEAD. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Enno  San- 
der removes  one  of  the  inter- 
esting figures  in  pharmacy. 
Dr.  Sander  was  90  years  old,  and  his  spright- 
liness  combined  with  his  longevity  had  for 
many  years  been  cause  for  comment.  He  was 
formerly  active  in  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  and  among  other  capacities 
had  served  the  organization  as  its  president. 
In  his  home  city  of  St.  Louis  he  was  always 
prominent  in  pharmaceutical  and  scientific  cir- 
cles, and  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Academy  of  Science  for  a  period  of  46 
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irears.     He  was  also  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
le  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy.    Ten  years 
jigo  Dr.  Sander's  numerous  friends  made  him 
le  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  in  celebration 
)f  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
is:  fact  that  the  souvenir  of  this  occasion  was 
^nly  distributed  a  few  weeks  ago.     Dr.  San- 
\tv  was  a  bachelor  and  made  his  home  at  the 
Washington  Hotel.     The  funeral,  which  was 
leld  on  February  15,  was  attended  by  officers 
)f  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  officers 
)f  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  several 
lembers  of  the  Chicago  Veteran  Druggists' 
Lssociation,    and     representatives     of    other 
)odies  with  which  Dr.  Sander  had  been  closely 

iffiliated. 

*     *     * 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  report  that  a 

larble  tablet  in  memory  of  Prof.  William  M. 
Searby  has  been  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of 

le  California  College  of  Pharmacy — the  in- 
stitution which  he  served  so  long  and  so  ably. 

^'he  unveiling  ceremonies  were  held  recently, 
md  the  principal   address  was  made  by   Dr. 

Jenjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Uni- 
irersitv. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  in  Louisiana, 
md  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  Iowa, 
lave  recently  ruled  that  the  sale  of  proprietary 
articles  and  pharmaceutical  supplies  is  pro- 
hibited except  in  regularly  established  drug 
stores.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  regulations 
Avill  prove  en  forcible. 


Charles  H.  Huhn,  ex-president  of  the  X.  A. 
R.  D.,  the  A.  D.  S.,  and  a  few  other  things, 
■was  recently  appointed  to  membership  on  the 
Minnesota  Board  of  Pharmacy  while  he  was 
in  New  York  on  a  business  trip.  It  was 
rather  unkind  to  take  advantage  of  the  man's 
absence  in  that  way! 


Edward  P.  Dehner,  a  well-known  druggist 
•and  Democratic  politician  in  Cleveland,  died 
recently  from  pneumonia.  A  portrait  and  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Dehner's  political  activities  were 
published  by  us  in  the  Bulletin  for  February 
•of  last  year. 


EDITORIAL 


THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  make  the  present 
number  of  the  Bulletin  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  published.  We  should  like  to  have 
you  look  it  over  and  tell  us  what  you  think 
about  it  frankly,  whether  your  opinions  are 
favorable  o:  unfavorable.  In  publishing  a 
journal  our  supreme  purpose  is  to  please  our 
readers,  not  ourselves,  and  we  always  like  to 
know  whether  we  are  doing  it  or  not.  Sug- 
gestions are  in  order. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  in  the  present 
issue  to  which-  we  should  particularly  like  to 
call  your  attention : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  our  Illustrated  Section 
comprises  six  pages  of  nothing  but  pictures, 
and  we  certainly  hope  they  will  prove  interest- 
ing. There  are  nine  portraits  of  well-known 
jobbers,  nine  portraits  of  presidents  of  State 
pharmaceutical  associations,  a  special  picture 
of  the  new  president  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  taken 
for  us  in  his  office,  a  full-page  reproduction 
of  the  druggists'  float  used  this  year  in  that 
wonderful  ''Tournament  of  Roses"  in  Pasa- 
dena, and  two  full-page  engravings  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  drug  stores  in  the  country — 
the  headquarters  establishment  of  the  Judge  & 
Dolph  Company  in  St.  Louis. 

2.  We  have  induced  ten  successful  druggists, 
from  different  sections  of  the  country,  to  tell 
our  readers  what  methods  they  use  in  the  col- 
lection of  bills,  and  what  schemes  they  employ 
to  prevent  "dead-beats"  from  "working"  them. 
These  ten  contributions  will  be  found  of  the 
utmost  value  and  practical  interest. 

3.  We  are  beginning  with  this  issue  a  series 
of  articles  on  sundries  which  will  run  for  sev- 
eral months.  These  will  all  be  written  by  ex- 
perts and  they  will  contain  technical  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  the  druggist  to  talk  side 
lines  to  his  customers  more  intelligently.  The 
contribution  this  month  is  devoted  to  chamois 
skins,  and  others  will  discuss  rubber  goods, 
brushes,  razor-strops,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  autobiography  of  Mr.  Farrington, 
which  began  in  the  January  number,  will  be 
continued  for  several  months.  This  plain, 
practical,  helpful  story  of  how  an  average 
druggist  worked  out  his  destiny  in  a  country 
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town  is  proving  most  readable  and  suggestive 
to  our  subscribers. 

5.  A  series  of  articles  on  "My  Best  Paying 
Side  Line"  is  being  inaugurated  in  this  issue. 
These  papers  have  been  called  forth  by  one  of 
our  recent  prize  offers,  and  we  are  collecting 
a  lot  of  most  valuable  material.  Many  of  the 
side-lines  described  are  novel  in  character, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  first  article  published 
this  month,  and  the  net  result  of  the  whole 
series  will  be  that  our  readers  will  receive 
many  tips  in  their  endeavor  to  increase  busi- 
ness and  make  more  money. 

As  usual,  too,  we  are  printing  some  articles 
purely  of  an  entertaining  character.  In  this 
class  is  the  instalment  of  ''Exciting  Experi- 
ences." For  the  rest,  we  have  sought  in 
the  various  departments  to  cram  the  journal 
full  of  the  most  practical,  useful,  helpful  ma- 
terial we  could  buy,  beg,  bqrrow  or  steal,  and 
we  hope  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  prove 
to  be  what  we  are  so  anxious  to  make  it. 


LIME-WATER    ONCE    MORE.    , 

Many  druggists  are  very  careless  about  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  lime-water.  They 
seem  to  look  upon  the  product  as  being  of 
doubtful  efficiency  anyway,  and  they  fall  more 
or  less  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  assum- 
ing that  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  whether 
the  lime  is  present  in  full  strength  or  not. 
Quite  frequently,  too,  lime-water  is  given 
away  by  druggists,  and  this  custom  contrib- 
utes to  the  general  attitude  of  indifference  to- 
ward the  substance. 

And  yet,  every  once  in  a  while,  an  investi- 
gation is  made,  things  are  found  not  as  they 
should  be,  and  druggists  are  warned  that  they 
must  mend  their  ways.  Thus  several  years 
ago  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pharmaceutical 
Examining  Board  had  samples  of  lime-water 
purchased  from  300  druggists.  It  was  found 
on  that  occasion  that  181  of  the  specimens 
were  below  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements !  Many 
of  them  were  less  than  one-half,  less  even  than 
one-quarter,  strength,  and  some  of  them  were 
no  better  than  hydrant  water. 

An  interesting  article,  entitled  "Where 
Does  the  Average  Druggist  Get  His  Lime?" 
was  contributed  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  LaWall 


to  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  Professor  LaWall  ex- 
plained that  he  had  started  out  by  selecting 
twelve  prominent  pharmacists — men  who  were 
leaders  in  association  work.  He  had  asked 
them  two  questions :  First,  "Where  do  you 
get  your  lime?"  and  secondly,  "How  do  you 
test  your  lime-water?"  Five  of  the  twelve 
men  replied  that  they  used  a  pulverized  cal- 
cium oxide  put  up  specially  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lime-water;  two  others  used  another 
form  of  special  lime ;  one  man  employed  "se- 
lected building  lime ;"  another  got  his  material 
from  the  "nearest  building  operation ;"  another 
from  the  "lime  dealer;"  while  still  another 
man  declared  that  he  got  his  lime  anywhere 
he  could ! 

So  much  for  the  lime  employed  in  making 
lime-water.  As  for  the  extent  to  which  these 
twelve  men  tested  the  resulting  product.  Pro- 
fessor La, Wall  was  very  much  discouraged  to 
find  that  only  one  of  them  titrated  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  P.  method.  Six  of  the 
twelve  men  practically  declared  that  they  did 
not  test  their  lime-water  at  all;  three  asserted 
that  they  tasted  it ;  one  man  blew  into  it 
through  soda  straws;  while  another  added 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  noted 
the  bulk  of  the  precipitate. 

Now,  then,  asks  Professor  LaWall,  "If  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  leading  professional 
pharmacists  actually  test  their  lime-water, 
what  percentage  make  use  of  the  more  com- 
plicated assay  processes  or  quantitative  meth- 
ods of  estimation  of  constituents  indicating 
medicinal  activity?"  This  question,  as  the 
Professor  went  on  to  explain,  is  one  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  pharmacopoeial 
revision  W'Ork,  for  the  revisors  are  constantly 
endeavoring  to  so  simplify  all  processes  as  to 
make  them  applicable  by  the  average  retail 
pharmacist.  If  the  pharmacists  are  not  going 
to  employ  them,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
them  ? 

We  venture  the  assertion,  in  partial  reply  to 
this  indictment,  that  for  reasons  already  men- 
tioned the  druggist  is  more  careless  in  the 
preparation  of  lime-water  than  he  is  with  the 
great  majority  of  products  in  his  stock.  There 
will  be  an  awakening  as  the  food  and  drug 
laws  become  more  stringent,  and  as  the  en- 
forcement of  them  becomes  more  general. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  RESTLESSNESS. 

Generations  ago  caste  spirit  was  strong. 
Men  lived  their  lives  on  a  single  plane.  The 
son's  position  was  that  of  his  father.  Nor 
was  there  any  chance  of  altering  one's  position 
in  life.  Caste  ties  were  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

What  was  the  result?  Were  men  more 
satisfied  with  their  lot  than  they  are  to-day? 
No.  More  complacent  ?  Not  a  bit.  But  they 
were  more  resigned.  They  accepted  their  for- 
tune with  a  spirit  of  stoicism,  bore  their  dis- 
appointments without  grieving  and  without 
resentment. 

But  to-day  how  changed  is  all  this  I  Instead 
of  repressed  emotion  and  a  calm  indifference 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  we  hear  everywhere 
the  murmuring  of  the  disgruntled.  Working- 
men,  far  from  accepting  their  due  with  resig- 
nation, chafe  under  their  restraints.  In  Eu- 
rope where  caste  ties  are  strong  there  is  per- 
haps less  of  this.  But  certainly  in  America 
the  very  possibility  of  extricating  oneself  and 
family  from  the  mire  is  sufficient  to  stir  the 
ambition  of  men. 

Everywhere  is  seen  a  spirit  of  restlessness. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  Even  phar- 
macy feels  it.  The  National  Association  of 
Drug  Clerks  had  hardly  been  organized  when 
it  was  approached  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  invited  to  join.  The  clerks  re- 
fused, however,  on  the  ground  that  pharmacy, 
being  a  profession,  could  not  be  identified  with 
labor.  It  was  no  slap  at  unionism.  A  drug 
clerks'  association  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  suited  to  join  the  Federation.  You 
can  dictate  to  a  man  how  many  bricks  he  shall 
lay  a  day  after  the  fashion  of  the  union.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  specify  the  number  of  pills 
that  constitute  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  phar- 
macist. The  duties  of  the  pharmacist  are  too 
numerous  to  permit  of  a  prescribed  standard. 

Nor  would  such  a  standard  be  desirable. 
The  drug  business  would  suffer  by  it.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  limit  the  output  of  any 
pharmacist.  The  clerk  should  be  free  to  "re- 
alize" himself.  He  should  be  allowed  to  work 
to  the  maximum  of  his  individual  capacity  un- 
fettered and  without  restraint.  Why,  the 
greatest  spur  to  effort  in  any  industry  is  the 
realization  that  by  dint  of  toil  one  can  lift 
himself  out  of  his  present  level  to  a  higher 
plane!     We  see  that  sort  of  thing  done  every 


(lay.  Borrowers  becoming  lenders,  wage- 
earners  becoming  capitalists.  Likewise  4;he 
rich  are  seen  to  step  down  from  capitalism  to 
a  position  of  dependence. 

These  very  changes  of  fortune  keep  busi- 
ness interesting.  And  it  must  be  ever  so. 
Men  are  not  all  equal.  Neither  are  the  stars, 
nor  the  things  that  grow.  No  two  planets  are 
alike,  no  two  trees.  Nature  is  the  law  of  in- 
finite variety.  And  what  is  true  of  nature  is 
true  of  men.  There  are  bound  to  be  differ- 
ences  of  thrift,  of  economy,  of  self-denial,  of 
hard,  downright  industry.  Individuals  will 
always  differ  in  capacity.  Some  are  intended 
to  be  clerks,  some  proprietors,  and  lucky  is 
the  man  who  knows  his  place. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  labor  is  the 
cause  of  all  wealth  in  the  drug  business. 
Wealth  springs  often  from  inventiveness,  from 
a  capacity  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  from  an  ability  to  ac- 
complish with  one  dollar  what  another  re- 
fiuires  two  to  do.  Labor  admittedly  spells  a 
let  in  the  success  of  every  venture,  but  not  all 
by  any  means. 


OUR  PRIZE  OFFERS. 


We  have  recently  been  announcing  in  the 
Bulletin  three  prize  contests.  For  two  of 
them  we  have  now  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
entries,  and  the  Prize  Committees  will  soon 
make  the  awards  and  announce  the  results. 
We  are  referring  now  to  the  prize  offers  for 
best  formulas  for  a  hair  tonic  and  best  papers 
on  the  sale  and  fitting  of  trusses. 

Our  third  prize  contest,  however,  is  still 
open — the  one  in  which  we  offer  to  pay  $5.00 
for  every  accepted  article  on  "My  Best  Paying 
Side  Line."  This  has  brought  forth  some  ex- 
cellent material,  and  the  first  of  the  many  pa- 
pers we  have  received  is  being  published  this 
month.  The  subject  of  side-lines  is  so  im- 
portant, though,  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  other  contributions  submitted  from  time 
to  time,  even  though  it  may  be  many  months 
before  we  can  use  them. 


The  Burrough  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co., 
manufacturing  chemists  of  Baltimore,  has  gone 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Insufficient 
working  capital,  it  has  been  stated,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  continue  the  business. 
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E.  H.  Nelson,  President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  Nelson,  Baker  &  Co.,  Detroit. 


Frank  G.  Ryan,  President  of  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


F.  K.   Stearns,    President   of   Frederick 
Steams  &  Co  ,  Detroit,-  Mich. 


Q.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
Wm.  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


J.  K.  Lilly,  President  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


George  Merrell,  President  and  Treasurer 
of  William  S.  Merrell  Chemical  Co. 


E.  G.  Swift,  Secretary  and  General  Man- 
ager of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit. 


E.  Stauffen,  Treasurer  and  General  Man- 
ager of  Sharp  &  Dohme,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Theodore  Weicker,  Vice-President  of  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Pa^e  of  Prominent  Manufacturers. 
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Edward  A.  Fuge,  Minneaoolls  Drug  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


H.  B  French,  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  A.  Faxon,  Faxon  &Galla«rher  Drugr 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Charles  S.  Martin,    Spurlock-Neal    Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Edgar  D.  Taylor,  Powers-Taylor  Drug  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 


C.  P.  Noyes,  Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


P.    P.  Van  Vleet,    Van   Vleet-Mansfield  James  W.Morrisson,  Morrisson,Plummer  CyrusP.Walbridgre.  J.S.MerrellDrugCo. 

Drug  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  &  Co.,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  PaJle  of  Prominent  Jobbers. 
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Ten  Live  Dru^^iets  Tell  How  They  Make  the  Debtor 
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It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  subject  fraught  with  more  practical  importance  to  the 
druggist  than  that  of  making  collections.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who  goes  through  the 
year  without  incurring  a  number  of  worthless  accounts.  To  his  disappointment,  people  whom 
he  considers  trustworthy  often  prove  otherwise.  A  certain  number  of  undesirables  gain  accom- 
modations at  the  store  despite  every  effort  to  keep  them  out.  The  druggist  has  every  kind 
of  delinquent  to  handle,  from  the  man  who  is  slow  but  sure  to  the  downright  dead-beat  who 
won't  pay  his  bills  and  can't  be  made  to.  In  this  symposium  we  present  the  ways  and  means 
adopted  by  the  different  pharmacists  to  safeguard  themselves  against  such  customers.  They 
tell  how  to  prevent  debtors  from  piling  up  accounts.  They  describe  how  they  make  collec- 
tions successfully  from  people  who  are  as  reluctant  to  pay  the  druggist  as  they  are  the  doctor. 
Their  contributions  should  be  read  with  profit  and  interest  by  our  subscribers  generally. — The 
Editors. 


BY  ERNST  O.  ENGSTROM,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

The  National  cash  register  cash  and  credit 
statement  book  number  14  gives  me  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  determine  the  condition  of 


E.  O.  Engstrom. 


my  credit  business.  With  the  use  of  this 
book,  I  know  the  amount  due  on  credit  sales, 
and  if  a  month  shows  that  my  credit  sales  are 
more  than  the  amount  received  on  account,  I 


make  a  special  effort  to  collect.  Last  year, 
5  months  I  collected  more  than  I  charged,  7 
months  I  charged  more  than  I  collected. 

HIS  CREDIT  LOSSES. 

During  the  month  of  January  I  make  a  list 
of  all  accounts  due  me  and  compare  their  total 
with  the  amount  I  should  have  according  to 
the  record  kept,  during  the  year.  I  always 
find  a  small  loss  due  to  allowances  or  some 
other  cause.  I  also  destroy  records  of  such 
accounts  as  are  impossible  to  collect,  as  it  is 
a  waste  of  stamps,  time  and  worry  without 
any  returns  to  try  to  collect  them.  I  lose 
about  1  per  cent,  and  the  most  I  have  ever 
charged  to  this  loss  is  2  per  cent.  This  year 
I  lost  $86. 

I  send  out  bills  every  month  to  rhost  of  my 
credit  customers  whose  accounts  I  carry  on 
my  books  regularly.  To  customers  who  sel- 
dom ask  for  credit  I  send  bills  once  every  two 
months.  I  carry  the  latter  class  of  accounts 
in  a  filing  case  and  divide  the  accounts  in  two 
sections,  sending  out  the  accounts  filed  under 
letters  A  to  M,  one  month,  and  the  others 
under  N  to  Z,  the  following  month. 

To  any  person  who  needs  medicine  and 
brings  in  a  bona  fide  prescription  I  will  give 
credit  if  needed.  I  am  also  willing  to  trust 
such  persons  as  I  find  have  had  a  prolonged 
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sickness  in  the  family  and  heavier  expenses 
than  usual.  I  have  lost  many  of  these  smaller 
accounts,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  charity 
we  should  practice.  If  I  cannot  collect  such 
accounts  within  one  year  after  making  the  last 
charge,  the  best  way  is  to  destroy  all  record 
of  them.     It  helps  your  peace  of  mind. 

COLLECTING  FROM  DOCTORS. 

Doctors  are  different.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand their  ideas  on  the  payment  of  accounts. 
Each  man  has  to  be  treated  by  himself. 

Most  of  them  pay  promptly  if  you  let  them 
understand  that  you  need  the  money.  And  if 
mailing  statements  does  not  bring  any  returns, 
a  personal  interview  is  the  most  effective. 
Sending  your  clerks  to  collect  does  not  bring 
the  results  unless  the  doctor  is  a  personal 
friend  of  the  clerk.  If  doctors  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  as  druggists  should  furnish 
the  medicine  they  give  their  patients  to  the 
detriment  of  our  business,  I  let  them  under- 
stand they  cannot  get  any  goods  from  me 
without  cash.  I  treat  the  accounts  of  doctors 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  others  with 
the  above  exception. 

GETTING  AFTER   THE   HARD   ONES. 

I  send  one  of  my  clerks  out  a  few  times 
during  the  year  to  find  out  from  a  debtor  the 
reason  why  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
several  statements  sent.  I  inquire  whether  the 
bill  is  wrong,  or  whether  there  are  any  other 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  paid.  I  never 
have  tried  to  collect  any  accounts  through  col- 
lection agencies  or  lawyers  unless  my  debtor 
were  declared  a  bankrupt.  A  few  years  ago 
I  gave  a  lawyer  certain  bills  to  collect.  He 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  have  some  I  could 
not  collect  myself.  I  handed  him  about  $50 
worth  of  worthless  accounts.  He  did  not  col- 
lect any,  but  I  received  $3.75  from  one  delin- 
quent and  the  lawyer  claimed  I  should  pay 
$2.50  for  postage,  etc.  The  collection  of 
$3.75  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
man  I  had  trusted  inherited  a  small  amount 
from  an  uncle  who  died. 

I  believe  that  we  ourselves  are  the  best  col- 
lectors, if  we  only  keep  constantly  at  it  and 
know  how  our  credit  business  stands.  The 
extra  efforts  which  I  mentioned  are  simply  to 
write  a  few  words  at  the  foot  of  the  state- 
ments sent  out,  asking  for  payment.  I  word 
this  statement  to  suit  each  case. 


BY  S.  L.  HILTON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Conducting  a  credit  business,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  the 
retail  druggist  has  to  handle.  There  are 
many  things  in  connection  with  a  credit  busi- 
ness that  are  usually  overlooked,  as,  for  in- 
stance. What  percentage  of  credit  sales  are 
forgotten  to  be  charged  by  both  proprietor 
and  clerks?  What  percentage  of  the  total 
yearly  credit  business  has  to  be  charged  to 
profit  and  loss?  What  percentage  of  increased 
profit  has  to  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of 
goods,  when  sold  on  credit,  to  make  up  for 
losses  sustained  by  failure  to  make  charges 
and  also  to  cover  bills  impossible  to  collect? 

CASH    BUSINESS    BEST. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  usually  you  can 
dispose  of  more  goods  when  sold  on  credit 
than  what  is  possible  on  a  cash  basis  or  where 


S.  L.  Hilton. 

only  a  limited  credit  business  is  conducted. 
Personally  I  would  much  prefer  to  do  a 
smaller  business  for  cash  than  a  larger  one 
with  numerous  credit  accounts,  for  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  collecting,  nor  have  I  the 
extra  labor  entailed  thereby,  in  keeping  ac- 
counts, mailing  bills,  etc.,  and  the  consequent 
expense.  The  time  necessary  to  keep  accounts 
and  make  out  bills,  let  alone  the  losses  bound 
to  follow,  is  certainly  worth  money.  Yet  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  these  facts  are  not 
taken  into  consideration.  Consequently  the 
net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  a  credit 
business,  no  matter  how  carefully  conducted, 
will  be  less  than  would  accrue  from  the  same 
volume  of  business  done  on  a  cash  basis. 
I  never  fail  to  send  out  bills  each  month, 
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no  matter  how  small  they  may  be,  and  have 
done  so  during  the  twenty  years  or  more  of 
my  business.  These  bills  are  mailed  and  re- 
ceived by  the  customer  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  provided  it  is  not  Sunday. 

'^'following  up"  accounts. 

My  method  of  following  up  acounts  is  this : 

I  send  the  bill  again  with  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  our  business  is  cash.  In  exceptional 
cases,  credit  is  extended ,  for  a  limited  time 
only.  Under  no  circumstances  can  bills  run 
over  thirty  days. 

If  bills  are  not  paid  after  these  preliminaries, 
I  call  on  the  parties  personally.  I  never  send 
any  one  to  make  collections  until  after  I  have 
seen  them  personally  and  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement. 

I  never  extend  credit  to  any  one  unless  he 
gives  references.  I  look  him  up  personally 
or  communicate  by  phone  and  invariably  I 
will  follow  my  first  impressions.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  inform  the  customer  that  credit  is 
extended  for  30  days  only  and  that  I  expect 
prompt  settlement  of  bills  when  rendered.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  in  my  judgment  not  to  let 
credit  customers  understand  at  the  outset  when 
you  expect  settlements.  Of  course  an  occa- 
sional person,  no  matter  how  careful  you  may 
be,  will  slip  in,  in  a  great  hurry  for  a  pre- 
scription, or  some  trifle,  on  credit.  This  can- 
not be  avoided.  But  if  he  attempts  to  run  or 
start  ah  account  by  this  method,  I  look  upon 
him  as  suspicious  and  demand  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  financial  responsibility.  I  ask  for 
references  to  learn  about  his  standing  and 
promptness  in  settling  his  obligations. 

SOME    FIGURES. 

My  credit  business  does  not  exceed  $200.00 
a  month  and  my  records  will  show  that  during 
the  past  15  years  my  losses  have  not  ex- 
ceeded $25.00  a  year.  I  believe  fully  in  the 
principle  that  when  people  ask  for  credit,  they 
are  the  ones  receiving  the  accommodation. 
You  are  accommodating  them  with  your  goods, 
your  money,  and  you  are  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  them  the  same  as  a  banker  does 
when  he  loans  you  money,  and  insists  on  the 
terms  being  carried  out.  If  your  demands 
are  not  acceded  to  then  at  the  end  of  the 
period  mutually  agreed  upon  at  the  outset, 
you  should  close  the  account  and  request  set- 
tlement. This  action,  while  it  no  doubt  angers 
some,  is  proper.     Those  who  take  offense  are 


the  class  you  do  not  care  for.  One  is  far  bet- 
ter off  without  their  trade  than  with  it  unless 
on  a  cash  basis.  It  will  also  be  evident  that 
at  this  point  your  loss  is  the  smallest  possible 
loss  you  are  going  to  have.  Therefore,  is  it 
not  better  to  take  the  loss  at  the  end  of  the 
period  mutually  agreed  upon,  if  prompt  set- 
tlement is  not  made  or  a  good  excuse  given, 
than  to  go  along  for  months  with  all  of  the 
worry  and  labor  connected  with  such  accounts 
and  in  the  end  lose  more  than  what  would  be 
lost  the  first  month?  Take  your  loss  prompt- 
ly and  be  done  with  it.  As  soon  as  credit 
customers  know  and  understand  that  it  is 
purely  a  business  proposition  and  that  you  are 
conducting  your  business  on  this  basis,  you 
will  have  little  trouble  and  exceedingly  small 
losses. 

BY  A  PACIFIC   COAST  PHARMACIST. 

We  do  a  credit  business,  and  it  is  our  prac- 
tice to  send  out  statements  regularly  every 
month  whether  there  are  any  additional  pur- 
chases for  the  current  month  or  not. 

We  employ  a  collector  to  whom  a  certain 
portion  of  our  accounts  are  submitted  each 
month.  We  open  accounts  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  to  be  settled  on  the 
first  of  each  month.  We  also  place  a  credit 
limit  on  each  account.  If  our  terms  are  not 
complied  with,  then  we  attach  a  sticker  to  the 
statement,  like  the  one  illustrated. 

If  the  credit  limit  is  exhausted,  the  matter 
is  called  to  our  attention  by  our  bookkeeper. 
If  in  our  judgment  it  seems  necessary,  the 
customer  is  notified  that  we  should  not  like  to 
extend  the  account  further,  and  he  is  asked  to 
keep  it  within  its  present  limit  by  paying  cash, 
and  in  addition  to  conform  to  our  regular 
terms  of  monthly  settlements. 

We  do  not  personally  collect,  but  we  have 
reports  made  to  us  daily  by  our  collector,  and 
in  case  of  any  disputed  accounts,  or  of  any 
complaint  of  service,  by  our  customers,  we 
take  it  up  by  letter  or  personal  interview. 

BE    CAUTIOUS   ABOUT    GRANTING    CREDIT. 

We  discriminate  in  the  matter  of  opening 
accounts  so  as  to  guard  against  "dead  beats." 
This  is  done  first  by  requiring  references  from 
prospective  customers  as  to  their  dealings  else- 
where, and  secondly  by  obtaining  confidential 
reports  from  a  local  commercial  agency.  We 
allow   none   of   our   clerks    the   discretion   of 
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)ening  accounts,  requiring  that  they  be  ap- 
Iroved  by  the  management  except  in  emergen- 
lies  and  on  orders  for  urgent  medicines.  Then 

fe  allow  them  to  make  charges  which  they 
[istinctly  state  to  the  customer  are  temporary 

id  do  not  constitute  a  formal  opening  of  an 

xount  that  can  be  enlarged.  These  accounts 
Fre    then    investigated,    and   if   the    customer 


PLEASE  NOTE  TERMS 
Our   terms    for    credit    accounts    axe    prompt 
settlement  each  thirty  days.     Selling  as  we  do  all 
our  goods  at  the  lowest  cash  price,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  this  requirement. 

"JONES"  DRUG  CO. 


ils  sticker  is  attached  to  statements  of   accounts  30   days 
overdue. 

»ems  to  be  a  desirable  risk,  a  letter  is  written 
iviting  him  to  open  an  account  for  his  con- 
venience and  ours. 

In  case  our  terms  are  not  complied  with 
ihen,  customers  are  temporarily  suspended 
from  credit,  and  notified  to  this  effect,  subject 
to  reinstatement  when  our  requirements  have 
been  met.  In  the  case  of  "dead  beats"  or  of 
accounts  that  are  being  wilfully  neglected,  we 
notify  the  customer  of  our  intention  to  offer 
the  account  for  sale  through  the  Credit  Under- 
writers' Association.  This  association  places 
forms  of  letters  in  our  hands  in  series  of  three 
that  are  to  be  exhausted  before  the  account 
is  actually  turned  over  to  them  to  be  adver- 
tised for  sale.  The  last  one  of  these  three 
letters  carries  with  it  a  sample  poster  of  ad- 


Regarding  this  Account 

We  are  members  of  the  "Blank"  County  Retailers*  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  all  the  prominent  retailers  in  Podunk 
and  vicinity. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  policy  of  close  prices,  and  also  to 
meet  our  own  obligations,  it  is  our  custom  to  turn  over  to 
the  Association  for  collection  accounts  that  have  stood 
unpaid  for  so  long  as  this. 

However,  all  members  are  notified  of  accounts  so  placed, 
and  we  are  w^ithholding  this,  pending  a  prompt  reply  from 
you,  either  with  a  remittance  or  a  statement  as  to  when 
payment  will  be  made. 

"JONES"  DRUG  CO. 


This  sticker  is  gummed  to  statements  of  accounts  60  days 
overdue. 

vertised  accounts  showing  that  accounts  are 
actually  offered  for  sale.  In  the  event  of  set- 
tlement, the  payments  are  either  made  to  us 
or  to  the  underwriters,  who  make  charge 
only  for  the  use  of  the  letters,  amounting  to 
about  25  cents  for  each  set.  Besides,  there 
are  some  few  accounts  that  we  turn  over  to 
law   and   collection   agencies.     But   these   are 


usually  accounts  where  the  contractors  have 
moved  out  of  our  location. 

NO  GENERAL  RULE  POSSIBLE. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  while  we  use 
printed  notices  and  form  letters,  there  is  no 
system  that  can  be  simply  placed  in  operation 
and  be  expected  to  take  care  of  itself.  Tact 
and  judgment  must  be  used  all  along  the  line. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to 
collecting  an  account,  we  are  also  interested 
in  retaining  our  customer  and  his  good-will. 
Even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  delinquency 
of  payment,  the  customer  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  we  are  thoughtful  both  of  his  inter- 
ests and  his  feelings,  and  given  to  understand 
that  only  business  necessity  requires  the  press- 
ing of  his  account.  Now  this,  of  course,  is 
a  statement  regarding  methods  applicable  to 
trade  in  the  larger  cities.  In  rural  communi- 
ties entirely  different  methods  would  have  to 
be  followed. 


BY  ARCH  KRIEG,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Of  all  the  "bum"  collectors  that  ever  con- 
ducted a  business,  the  "bun"  belongs  to  me. 
My  advice  and  methods,  therefore,  are  given 
in  order  to  show  others  how  not  to  do  it.  As 
my  fond  parent  remarked  after  he  licked  me 
once  by  mistake,.  "That's  to  teach  you  what 
will  happen  if  you  should  ever  do  what  I 
licked  you  for." 

UNIQUE  METHODS, 

Yes,  I  send  out  monthly  statements,  usually 
getting  responses  sufficient  to  cover  postage. 
But  if  a  man  should  voluntarily  come  in  to 
pay  a  bill,  I  would  probably  ask  him,  "Are 
you  quite  sure  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay 
it  now?"  That  makes  him  proud  of  his  credit 
and  causes  him  to  insist  on  paying  it  at  once, 
you  know. 

If  a  debtor  does  not  come  around  and  either 
make  an  excuse  or  a  promise  to  pay,  we  send 
him  another  statement  on  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  If  he  does  not  respond  after 
three  statements,  we  add  on  the  next  one  we 
send  him,  "To  work,  postage,  etc.,  on  4 
statements,  $1.00."  This  always  brings  him 
around  with  a  kick.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail  yet.  I  have  considered  very  seriously  the 
plan  of  putting  on  statements  the  words,  25 
cents  extra  charged  for  each  additional  state- 
ment sent,  though  that  might  ruin  "the  kick." 
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NO  PITY  ON  DEAD-BEATS. 

Sometimes  after  an  account  gets  old  enough 
to  vote,  we  get  real  peevish  and  go  after  the 
chronic  delinquent.  Or  if  we  get  in  a  tight 
place  for  funds,  which  is  almost  a  continuous 
performance  with  us,  we  send  out  a  clerk  or 


Arch  Krieg. 

even  a  collector  occasionally.     And  we  have 

considered  the  advisability  of  sending  out  a 

book-agent  or  an  insurance  solicitor  or  even 

,  a  lightning-rod  agent  in  a  few  extreme  cases. 

As  to  chronic  dead-beats,  we  have  a  list  of 
all  of  them,  for  they  have  all  worked  us.  And 
if  any  have  missed  us,  it  is  because  they  failed 
to  notice  our  advertisements  or  to  read  the 
newspapers.  When  they  come  to  beat  us 
again  we  have  our  hearts  hardened  ready  for 
them  and  pull  this  list  of  names  with  the 
amounts  opposite.  Oh,  we  are  without  heart 
or  compassion  or  one  drop  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  when  it  comes  to  such. 

We  have  no  definite  rule  in  the  matter  of 
giving  credit.  We  have  prevented  opening 
long  accounts  in  many  instances,  or  what 
promised  to  be  long  accounts,  by  giving  freely 
the  first  prescriptions,  but  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  we  would  open  no  account. 
But  even  that  plan  must  be  practiced  with 
great  discrimination. 


ously,  "Statements  rendered  monthly."  If  a 
customer  feels  insulted  at  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted. 

As  for  our  methods  of  following  up  ac- 
counts, a  memorandum  is  made  every  time  a 
statement  is  sent  out.  And  when  these  memo- 
randa total  3  or  4,  we  call  the  customer's  at- 
tention to  them  and  cut  off  his  credit.  If  the 
bill  is  not  paid,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
the  clerk  or  a  collector  to  ask  for  the  money. 
At  times  I  have  gone  myself  with  good  re- 
sults. 

LENIENT  BUT  CAUTIOUS. 

Dead-beats  are  not  allowed  to  get  the  best 
of  us.  I  will  trust  any  one  the  first  time  I  am 
asked  for  credit.  But  I  put  the  customer  on 
his  honor,  asking  him  what,  day  he  will  pay. 
If  he  pays  as  promised  or  makes  a  plausible 
excuse,  he  will  get  more  credit.  But  again  I 
ask  him  when  he  will  pay.  Memoranda  of  all 
promises  are  made,  and  if  promises  are  not 
kept,  the  account  is  marked  "No  more  credit." 
If  a   dead-beat   moves   away   and    we   know 


BY  CHARLES  W.  J.  H.  HAHN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

To  be  sure  I  send  out  monthly  statements. 
On  the  bottom  of  each  one  is  printed  conspicu- 


Chas.  W.  J.  H.  Hahn. 

where  to,  we  phone  the  druggist  into  whose 
neighborhood  he  moves. 

The  wage-earner  or  salaried  man  of  $75 
per  month  or  less,  pays  his  debts  more  quickly 
than  the  man  with  more  salary.  In  apart- 
ment houses  or  among  people  who  move  often, 
the  credit  as  a  rule  is  poor. 
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KEEPING  AT  IT ! 

A  letter  and  statement  sent  to  the  place  of 
'employment  often  brings  good  results.  A 
threat  of  garnishment  of  wages  is  sometimes 
fruitful.  If  the  man  who  owes  you  a  bill 
avoids  meeting  you,  or  trades  with  your  neigh- 
bors, he  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Monthly  statements  with  a  reminder  "Kind- 
ly remit"  prevents  a  dead-beat  from  asking  for 
more  credit.  If  he  has  the  gall  to  ask  for 
more,  you  must  show  the  same  gall  and  re- 
fuse him. 

Sometimes  I  put  the  question  to  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  debtor,  "What's  the  matter  with  so 
and  so?  Is  he  hard  up?  Can't  he  pay  his 
bills?"  This  has  brought  me  a  number  of 
dollars. 


BY  J.  ARTHUR  BEAN,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 

We  send  out  monthly  statements  by  mail  to 
all  who  have  had  goods  charged. 

In  following  up  accounts,  we  have  sent  one 
of  the  oldest  clerks  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to 


J.  A.  Bean. 


the  delinquent  of  long  standing.  But  this  is 
not  required  very  often.  I  seldom  go  out 
myself.  If  the  account  is  very  old  I  hand  it 
to  a  reliable  collection  agent  who  collects  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

We  do  not  extend  credit  to  any  strangers 
unless  they  can  prove  they  are  worthy.  If 
they  are  poor  and  need  medicine,  we  give  it 
to  them.  But  these  cases  are  rare  in  my  local- 
ity.    We  simply  do  not  give  up   any  goods 


unless  the  cash  is  forthcoming,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  very  few  bad  accounts  on  the 
books  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

If  a  new  customer  moves  into  our  district 
and  wants  credit,  we  ask  for  references.  Then 
we  inquire  of  the  other  merchants  in  our  dis- 
trict and  find  whether  the  newcomer  is  all 
right.  Until  we  are  shown  that  he  is,  we  keep 
him  on  a  cash  basis.  Our  reply  is  always, 
"We  do  only  a  cash  business."  For  that  rea- 
son we  have  very  little  credit  business.  We 
think  after  an  experience  of  15  years  that  it 
pays  to  keep  near  a  cash  basis.  We  have  a 
number  of  customers  to  whom  we  extend  a 
large  credit,  and  we  welcome  their  business  as 
they  are  always  good.  But  we  have  not  many 
of  these  accounts. 

I  believe  that  the  character  of  the  locality 
determines  in  a  measure  whether  one  should 
extend  credit  to  people. 


BY  JOHN  M.  LAUE,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

The  druggist  who  does  a  credit  business — 
and  nearly  every  druggist  does — must  have 
some  method  of  making  collections  and  pre- 
venting people  from  piling  up  bills  which  they 
never  pay. 

It  is  our  regular  practice  to  send  out 
monthly  statements  or  other  reminders  to  our 
debtors. 

We  have  other  methods  for  following  up 
book  acounts  vigorously.  Personal  interview 
three  times  per  month  with  the  delinquent 
represents  one  way. 

If  bills  are  not  paid,  I  send  the  clerk  first. 
If  he  is  not  successful,  I  go  myself  and  get  it. 

As  for  preventing  dead-beats  from  getting 
the  best  of  us,  we  have  been  in  business  so 
long  that  we  know  whom  to  trust. 

In  general,  in  giving  credit  and  making  col- 
lections, to  keep  losses  down  to  a  minimum,  I 
follow  this  method :  I  do  not  solicit  a  general 
credit  business.  This  is  very  possible  with  us 
as  our  store  is  centrally  located  and  has  a 
large  transient  cash  trade. 


BY  WM.  O.  FRAILEY,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

I  try  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  collections. 
I  fight  hard  against  credit  sales.  And  as  the 
average  purchases  m  the  drug  store  are  small, 
I  feel  that  it  should  be  no  hardship  for  people 
to  pay  cash.     When  I  extend  credit  it  is  to 
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some  one  I  am  almost  sure  is  good  pay.  In 
other  cases  conveying  a  hard-luck  tale  and  no 
money,  with  a  prescription  to  be  filled,  I  look 
on  the  matter  as  a  question  of  charity. 

In  spite  of  this  attitude,  however,  we  do 
some  credit  business.  We  do  not  have  much 
trouble  to  collect  our  bills.  Most  of  our 
credit  customers  are  good  paying  people  and 
we  lose  very  little  money  and  very  few  ac- 
counts by  trusting  people.  We  have  no  reg- 
ular monthly  system  of  sending  bills  or  state- 
ments, as  we  should  and  would  if  we  were 
doing  much  credit  business.  We  do  manage 
to  send  statements  about  every  three  months 
and  we  usually  receive  prompt  response.  It 
is  very  seldom  necessary  to  dun  people  per- 
sonally for  their  accounts. 

I  have  adopted  your  system  of  accounting 


Wm.  O.  Prailey. 

as  illustrated  in  the  Bulletin  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue,  page  501.  It  is  now  in  use  in  both 
of  my  stores.  My  inventories  in  both  stores 
show  up  w^ell,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  now  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

The  inventories  developed  that  I  have  too 
little  insurance,  which  I  am  correcting. 


BY   D.  J.  FINK,  HOLDREGE,  NEB. 

Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  my  business  is 
credit.  On  the  first  of  the  year,  I  figured  up 
my  losses  on  book  accounts  for  the  past  15 
years.  They  averaged  $32  a  year.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  small  loss  in  comparison  to  the 
business  done. 

I  do  not  make  it  a  practice  to  send  out 
monthly    statements    or    other    reminders    to 


creditors.  I  go  out  about  every  three  months 
and  give  them  to  understand  the  reason  1  am 
out  is  because  I  need  and  want  the  money.  I 
always  do  the  collecting.  I  usually  find  that 
when  I  can't  collect  a  bill,  it  is  lost.     The  only 


D.  J.  Fink. 

thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  dead-beats  is  to  look 
them  up  as  soon  as  they  ask  credit.  If  they 
are  unworthy,  cut  them  out  while  the  account 
is  small.     This  I  do. 


BY  G.  A.  P.  LICHTHARDT,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

It  is  my  practice  to  send  monthly  statements 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  regular 
credit  customers  who,  as  a  rule,  remit  prompt- 
ly. The  small  odds-and-ends  bills  are  collected 
by  one  of  the  clerks.  These  accounts  are  seldom 
allowed  to  become  more  than  a  month  old  as 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  they  are  the 
hardest  to  collect.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest 
loss  occurs,  for  the  amounts  are  small  and 
quickly  forgotten.  Or  the  people  who  owe 
them  are  of  the  roving  type,  who  move  from 
place  to  place  and  neglect  to  notify  their  cred- 
itors where  they  are  going. 

FINAL    MEASURES. 

If  the  bills  are  not  paid  after  repeated 
efforts  to  collect  them  and  no  reasonable  or 
legitimate  excuse  is  given,  they  are  sent  to  a 
professional  bad-debt  collector.  Or  if  the 
account  warrants  it,  suit  is  brought. 

As  an  example,  some  years  ago  a  man,  who 
had  been  a  credit  customer  and  had  paid 
promptly  for  two  or  three  years,  refused  to 
pay  for  a  75-cent  prescription  which  had  been 
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filled  for  his  wife;  so  after  presenting  this 
bill  two  or  three  times  and  having  our  collec- 
tor told  "Let  Lichthardt  send  that  bill  to  a 
bad-debt  collector  and  pay  25-per-cent  com- 
mission." suit  was  instituted  promptly  for  the 
amount  and  costs.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Man  was  out  some  eight  or  ten  dollars  instead 
of  six  bits. 

INVESTIGATE   NEWCOMERS. 

We  have  made  it  a  rule  to  extend  no  credit 
or  open  any  new  accounts  unless  by  strict  in- 
vestigation we  find  the  applicant  to  be  worthy. 
Of  course,  once  in  a  while  we  do  fill  prescrip- 
tions when  we  know  that  the  people  are  in  no 


position  to  pay  for  them.  But  this  is  seldom. 
Our  store  is  no  bureau  of  public  comfort  nor 
are  we  in  the  million-dollar  class.  We  can- 
not take  the  place  of  the  free  dispensary  run 
by  the  city  and  county  of  Sacramento. 

Nevertheless  this  sort  of  business  is  bad  and 
with  all  the  care  that  one  can  take  losses  are 
bound  to  occur.  The  best  way  to  keep  these 
losses  down  is  to  be  brave  enough  to  say  no. 
For  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  better  to 
do  a  small  cash  business  than  it  is  to  listen  to 
the  song  of  the  siren  of  large  credit  and  have 
your  little  ship  of  business  wrecked  upon  the 
rocks  of  misplaced  confidence. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  First  Article  in  an  Important  Series  by  Different  Drn^iJists,  in  which  Each  Tells  what 

Glass  of  Goods  has  Paid  Him  Best — You'd  Never  Guess  What  the  Particular 

Side-line  was  this  Time,  but  it  Brought  in  the  Dollars! 

By  H.  KALLIWODA. 


A  side-line,  is  it?  Well,  I  guess  I  can  give 
you  one  that  will  make  you  scratch  your  whis- 
kers! It  is  clean  and  easy  to  handle — it  re- 
quires no  special  training,  and  it  pays  a  good 
profit. 

This  line  is  original  with  me,  I  believe.  It 
has  been  ridiculed  and  sneered  at,  as  original 
ideas  most  generally  are,  but  it  butters  my 
bread,  and  pays  better  than  stamps  and  "kill 
or  cure"  soap. 

Hosiery!  Whodathunkit?  That's  my  line. 
It  got  its  start  by  my  keeping  woolen  socks  for 
rheumatics  and  people  with  colds.  But  the 
madame  wasn't  benefited  materially  by  this,  so 
I  immediately  put  in  a  full  line  of  hose,  woolen 
and  cotton,  for  baby  as  well  as  for  grandpa. 
It  paid.  I  have  a  nice  little  trade,  and  I  find 
it  pays  better  than  cigars. 

Look  and  see  the  difference! 

Cigars  require  a  large  investment,  also  care. 
Some  get  broken.  Many  are  sold  at  6,  7,  and 
8  for  25  cents,  and  many's  the  time  I  have  to 
set  'em  up  to  the  boys. 

On  the  other  hand,  socks  require  but  a  small 
investment,  little  care,  never  crack  or  break, 
and  I  never  lose  by  a  treat.  They  pay  from 
35  to  50  per  cent  and  are  no  more  foreign  to 


drugs  than  are  cigars,  pencils,  candy,  etc.     So 
there  now! 

lO-cent  hose  cost  75  cents  per  dozen. 
15-cent  hose  cost  from  $1.00  to  $1.15  a  dozen. 
25-cent  hose  cost  from  $1.85  to  $2.25  a  dozen. 
50-cent  hose  cost  about  $4.00  a  dozen. 

Once  in  a  while  I  make  so  bold  as  to  run  a 
window.  It  always  pays.  I  have  a  large  rag- 
doll  which  I  dress  in  a  gown  made  entirely  of 
socks.  This  is  very  easily  done.  A  nice,  white, 
baby's  stocking  makes  a  very  nobby  stocking- 
cap. 

I  bring  my  garden  hose-reel  down  and  place 
on  it  a  placard,  to  wit : 


We  Seix 
Hose. 


Another  placard  reads: 


Mend  Your  Ways- 

NoT  Your  Socks. 

We  Sell  Socks. 


Get  wise,  Mr.  Pill  Man,  and  try  it  yourself! 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

FIRST  PAPER:  CHAMOIS  SKINS. 

Sheep  Instead  of  Chamois  Furnish  the  Commercial  Article  Nowadays  —  How  the 

Skins  are  Tanned  and  Cut— The  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  Processes— Different 

Grades  on  the  Market— Display  and  Care  of  the  Stock,  and 

Other  Points  of  Practical  Interest. 

By  HENRY  G.  DRUEDING, 

President  of  Drueding  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia. 


In  presenting  this  article  I  shall  endeavor  to 
place  before  your  readers  a  short,  intelligible 
treatise  on  chamois  skins  from  an  experience 
in  their  manufacture  and  sale  reaching  over 
twenty-five-  years. 

The  name  "chamois  skin"  is  misleading.  It 
originates  from  the  chamois  animal,  the 
zoological  name  being  Rupicapra  tragus. 
These  animals,  as  is  well  known,  inhabit  the 


Henry  G.  Drueding. 

European  Alps  and  Caucasus  Mountains,  and 
resemble  a  goat  or  deer.  They  are  very  shy 
and  difficult  to  find.  Hunters  will  follow  them 
for  days  over  dangerous  mountain  passes  un- 
til they  finally  bring  their  prey  to  bay. 

THE  CHAMOIS  ANIMAL, 

The  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  goat  or 
deer,  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  color,  with  the 
exception  of  the  forehead,  the  sides  of  the 
lower  joints  and  the  muzzle,  which  are  white. 
Its  horns,  rising  above  the  eyes,  are  black, 
smooth  and  straight  for  two-thirds  of  their 


length,  when  they  suddenly  curve  backward. 
Its  hoofs  are  admirably  adapted  for  taking 
advantage  of  roughnesses  or  projections  on 
the  mountain  sides,  or  on  glaciers.  The  hair 
is  long,  thick,  and  coarse.  The  illustration,  I 
think,  is  a  good  representation  of  the  animal. 

The  supply  of  skins  from  the  chamois  ani- 
mal is,  indeed,  very  limited.  There  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  quantity  produced  in  five 
years  to  supply  the  demand  for  chamois  skins 
for  a  single  day. 

I  made  inquiries  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Switzerland  about  the  probable  annual  crop 
of  these  skins,  and  learned  that  five  thousand 
to  six  thousand  skins  are  about  an  annual 
yield. 

WHAT   THE  ACTUAL   SKINS   ARE. 

What  is  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
as  chamois  skins  is  really  an  oil-tanned,  sheep- 
skin "flesher,"  or  lining,  as  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  genuine  chamois  skin,  when  tanned  in 
oil,  is  of  a  very  soft  and  velvety  texture,  with 
a  very  thin  epidermis  or  grain,  which  is  readi- 
ly removed  by  "buffing."  The  skin  is  also 
rather  heavier  than  a  sheep  or  lamb  skin, 
which  is  usually  employed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chamois.  For  all  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  the  oil-tanned  sheep  or  lamb  skin 
"flesher"  is  just  as  desirable  as  the  genuine 
chamois  skin. 

To  manufacture  sheep  or  lamb  skins  into 
chamois  leather,  the  first  step  necessary  is  to 
remove  the  wool,  which  is  done  by  several 
methods.  The  one  usually  employed  now  is 
to  paint  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  This  will 
loosen  the  wool  in  about  twelve  hours'  time,  so 
that  it  is  easily  removed  either  by  pulling  it 
off  by  hand,  or  by  scraping  with  a  dull  instru- 
ment. The  sodium  sulphite  is  then  washed 
out  and  the  skin  immersed  in  milk  or  lime  to 
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swell  it,  and  also  to  remove  small  particles  of 
wool  which  still  remain.  The  skin  is  then  put 
on  a  beam  and  the  legs  and  head  cut  off  and 
otherwise  trimmed  to  make  it  the  proper 
shape.  The  head,  legs  and  other  trimmings 
are  sold  to  the  gluemaker  for  making  glue. 
The  beamsman  also  removes  all  the  flesh  left 
on  the  skin  by  the  poor  workmanship  of  the 
butcher.  After  this  the  hide  is  ready  for  the 
splitting  machine. 

HOW    MADE. 

I  wish  to  explain  here  that  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  chamois  skin  is  really  only  half 
of  the  skin.  The  outside  portion — i.e.,  that 
part  of  the  skin  next  to  the  wool,  known  as 
the  grain  side — is  not  suitable  for  chamois 
leather  and  is  used  for  other  purposes,  mostly 
as  pocketbook  linings,  hat  linings,  and  book 
bindings. 

In  former  times  when  skins  were  prepared 
for  oil  tannage,  this  part  of  the  skin  was  cut 
away  with  a  suitable  knife  and  thus  lost.  To 
make  chamois  skins  in  this  manner  at  the 
present  time  would  mean  at  least  double  the 
price  in  the  present  market.  At  the  present 
time  the  skin  is  cut  through  the  center  or  split, 
thus  producing  two  skins  from  one.  The  out- 
side, that  part  of  the  skin  next  to  the  wool, 
is  known  as  the  grain  side.  The  inside  is 
called  lining  or  flesher. 

The  splitting  is  accomplished  mostly  on  ma- 
chines especially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
It  consists  of  endless  knives  the  edges  of  which 
are  constantly  grinding  to  keep  them  sharp, 
the  skin  being  passed  through  rollers  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  knives.  This  machine 
requires  delicate  adjustment  to  produce  good 
results. 

THE  TANNING  PROCESS. 

The  lining  or  flesher  is  now  ready  for  tan- 
ning. This  is  accomplished  by  sprinkling  it 
with  oil ;  codfish  oil  of  good  quality  is  usually 
employed.  It  is  very  important  that  this  oil 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  the  skins 
are  placed  into  what  are  known  as  fulling 
stocks,  which  twist  and  turn  in  every  direction 
and  distribute  the  oil  evenly. 

After  sufficient  milling  the  skins  are  partly 
dried  and  the  process  of  sprinkling,  milling 
and  drying  is  repeated  again  and  again  until 
they  are  full  of  oil,  and  all  the  moisture  is 
dried  out.  They  are  now  allowed  to  hang 
long  enough  to  oxidize  the  oil  in  the  skin  at 


a  temperature  of  about  one  hundred  degrees. 
The  process  after  this  is  very  simple.  The  oil 
is  removed  by  pressure,  a  hydraulic  process, 
and  the  remaining  portions  washed  out  by 
saponification  with  alkali.  After  this  the  skins 
are  dried  and  are  ready  for  finishing. 

The  oil  which  is  removed  from  the  skins  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  also  that  portion  of  oil 
which  is  recovered  by  decomposing  the  soap 
solution  with  an  acid  and  separating  the  oil, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  leathers, 
the  object  being  to  make  the  leather  pliable, 
etc. 

THE    FINISHING. 

The  finishing  is  done  mostly  by  pressing  the 
skins  against  a  revolving  wheel  covered  with 
emery  or  flint.  This  removes  all  adhering 
substances  and  forms  a  finely  finished  surface. 

We  now  have  the  finished  chamois  leather 
ready    for   the   trimming   and   sorting   room, 


.  The  real  chamois  &r\vca&\— Rupicapra  tragus  — trom  which 
chamois  skins  are  supposed  to  come. 

where  it  is  cut  into  suitable  sizes  and  packed 
for  the  market. 

Of  late  years  trimmed  skins — i.e.,  skins  of 
even  sizes — are  preferred  by  the  trade.  For 
this  reason  most  manufacturers,  at  least  most 
American  manufacturers,  cut  the  skins  over  a 
pattern  so  as  to  produce  uniform  sizes.  In 
former  years,  when  England  and  France  sup- 
plied the  United  States  market,  the  skins  in 
the  same  package  would  vary  in  size  and 
shape,  thus  lacking  uniformity. 

It  is  true  by  cutting  uniform  sizes  there  is 
necessarily  some  waste,  but  this  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  when  all  pieces  are  again  utilized 
by  making  watcji  bags  and  other  small  articles 
which  find  a  ready  sale. 

USES  OF  CHAMOIS. 

The  principal  uses  for  chamois  skins  are  for 
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cleaning  purposes.  They  will  absorb  moisture 
readily  and  give  a  high  polish  to  glass,  furni- 
ture, and  other  highly  polished  surfaces. 

A  good  chamois  skin  can  be  used  either  wet 
or  dry,  and  dry  up  soft  when  washed  in  soap 
and  water. 

Large  quanitities  of  chamois  skins  are  also 
used  for  chest  protectors,  chamois  vests,  and 
even  underclothes  are  made  out  of  them  for 
cold  climates.  Chamois  skins  are  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  leather  goods,  such 
as  purses,  etc.  Ladies  use  them  for  fancy 
work. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  quite  a  quantity  of  imitation  chamois 
skins  to  be  used  for  fancy  work  and  other 
purposes  where  the  skins  are  not  to  be  washed. 
These  skins  are  usually  produced  by  tanning 
the  skins  in  alum  and  coloring  them  to  imi- 
tate the  genuine  chamois.  This  will  produce 
a  skin  looking  very  much  like  a  chamois  and 
very  often  having  a  superior  finish  to  an  oil- 
tanned  skin.  Care,  however,  should  be  used 
in  selling  these  skins  for  ordinary  purposes 
for  which  chamois  is  used.  They  will  dry  up 
very  hard  and  stiff  when  washed.  In  ordinary 
chamois  skins  the  dealer  should  order  oil- 
tanned  chamois  if  he  desires  a  skin  that  is 
washable. 

DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    COLORS. 

Chamois  skins  can  be  made  in  all  colors. 
Formerly  colors  were  mostly  produced  by  ap- 
plying to  the  surface  of  the  skins  different  col- 
ored pigments,  which  adhere  to  the  leather. 
This  produces  an  unsatisfactory  article,  how- 
ever, as  it  will  always  dust  more  or  less. 

Of  late  years,  however,  manufacturers  have 
succeeded  in  producing  fine  colors  with  ani- 
line, which  is  more  satisfactory. 

By  incorporating  a  small  quantity  of  ferric 
oxide,  very  finely  powdered,  an  excellent  pol- 
ishing chamois  is  produced  for  silverware,  etc. 

A  good  quality  of  chamois  skin  is  generally 
of  a  yellow  or  light-yellow  color,  which,  when 
freshly  cut,  should  show  a  dark-yellow  color 
inside.  This  is  a  characteristic  test  of  oil 
tannage.  The  absence  of  this  color  is  gen- 
erally an  indication  that  the  skin  is  tanned 
by  a  different  method. 

A  good  quality  of  oil-dressed  chamois  skin 
should  also  absorb  moisture*  readily.  This 
test  is  applied  by  allowing  a  few  drops  of 
water -to  fall  upon  the  skin.  It  should  absorb 
it  speedily.     If  these  drops  roll  about  on  the 


skin  without  absorption,  it  is  almost  a  positive 
indication  that  it  is  not  oil-tanned. 

For  some  purposes  a  very  light  straw- 
colored  chamois  is  demanded  by  the  trade. 
These  are  produced  by  bleaching  with  sul- 
phur. The  skins,  slightly  damp,  are  hung  in 
an  air-tight  room  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  is  burned,  producing  a  light  straw- 
colored  product  of  bright  color.  It  rather 
weakens  the  skin,  however,  and  also  incor- 
porates some  sulphur,  which  is  objectionable 
when  used  in  connection  with  silverware. 

These  bleached  goods  should  not  be  used 
for  wrapping  silverware,  as  they  are  apt  to 
tarnish  it  by  producing  sulphide. 

The  market  affords  a  number  of  different 
brands  of  chamois  skins.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  American  goods,  the  English  and  the 
French  goods. 

THE  VARIOUS  BRANDS. 

The  American  grade  of  late  years  has 
largely  crowded  out  the  imported  kind,  and 
is  even  getting  quite  a  foothold  in  Europe. 
Large  quantities  are  now  exported,  principally 
to  Germany,  where  they  find  a  ready  market. 
The  English  goods  are  generally  of  good  qual- 
ity and  tannage.  They  come  in  both  colors, 
yellow  and  white,  the  latter  being  produced 
by  bleaching.  They  are  trimmed  and  sorted 
mostly  in  irregular  shapes  and  sizes;  the 
French  goods  are  mostly  of  a  dark-yellow 
color,  in  large  sizes.  One  variety,  Bruts,  are 
heavy  skins  finished  on  one  side  only.  This 
is  purposely  done  so  that  they  absorb  large 
quantities  of  water,  thus  making  them  suitable 
for  stable  work,  automobile  washing,  etc. 

Another  variety  of  the  French  goods  is  the 
double  dressed.  They  also  come  in  large 
sizes  only.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  Bruts, 
with  the  difference  that  they  are  finished  on 
both  sides,  making  them  thin  like  ordinary 
goods.  In  the  last  few  years  both  these  varie- 
ties, the  Bruts  and  the  double-dressed  goods, 
have  been  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
large  quantities,  and  according  to  the  writer's 
opinion  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  _ 
French  goods.  | 

The  manufacturer  usually  sorts  these  skins 
into  three  qualities,  first  quality,  second  qual- 
ity, and  third  quality,  and  prices  are  regulated, 
of  course,  accordingly.  The  first  quality 
should  be  free  from  stitches,  soft  and  nearly 
perfect.  The  second  quality  consists  of  hides 
rejected    from   the   firsts    on   account   of   too 
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inch  stitching,  harsh  spots,  and  other  imper- 
fections. The  third  quahty  again  is  com- 
)sed  of  "rejects"  from  the  second  quahty. 
The  drug  trade,  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
le  pubhc  opinion  that  only  the  best  quahty 
^f  everything  is  obtainable  in  a  drug  store, 
fhould  handle  only  the  first  quality  of  goods. 

DISPLAYS. 

Chamois  skins  are  largely  sold  by  the  drug 
trade.  Spring  and  fall  are  the  best  seasons 
to  display  them  in  the  stores.  A  very  attrac- 
tive window  display  can  be  made  with  these 
goods.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  when 
used  for  this  purpose,  not  to  expose  to  sun- 
light, as  this  will  very  quickly  bleach  them, 
and  thus  render  them  unsightly.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  cause  the  quality  to  deteriorate 
in  any  other  way. 

A  glass  case  filled  with  these  goods,  placed 
so  they  can  be  seen,  will  keep  them  clean,  and 
help  to  remind  a  woman  when  she  enters  the 
store  that  a  chamois  is  needed  in  her  house- 
hold, and  will  assist  materially  to  help  sell 
the  goods.  Some  druggists  will  keep  them 
hidden  in  boxes  or  drawers,  and  produce  them 
only  when  called  for,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult that  their  sales  will  be  very  limited. 

THE  CARE  OF  CHAMOIS. 

A  good  quality  of  chamois  skin  when  prop- 
erly used  should  last  a  long  time,  and  can,  of 
course,  be  used  wet  as  well  as  dry.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  chamois  be  kept  clean. 


If  it  is  soiled,  the  best  method  of  cleaning  is 
by  washing  with  soap  and  water.  A  liberal 
supply  of  soap  is  always  beneficial  to  the  skin 
that  has  been  stained. 

The  best  method  to  prevent  shrinking  is 
to  rinse  it  in  soap-suds  before  drying.  When 
dry,  rubbing  and  stretching  will  restore  it  to 
its  former  softness.  A  good  chamois  skin 
cannot  be  washed  in  boiling  water,  as  a  tem- 
perature above  130°  or  140°  will  destroy  the 
skin.  The  writer  has  seen  skins  that  were 
returned  to  the  seller,  who  in  turn  sent  them 
back  to  the  manufacturer,  that  were  partly 
burned  to  charcoal,  evidently  caused  by 
drying  in  strong  heat,  or  by  steeping  in  boil- 
ing water.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  seen, 
as  chamois  is  a  gelatinous  substance,  a  sort  of 
oleate  of  gelatin,  and  too  much  heat  should 
be  avoided. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    CHAMOIS   INDUSTRY, 

I  may  add  that  the  manufacture  of  chamois 
skins  in  the  United  States  has  been  attempted 
by  various  sheep  leather  factories  for  the  past 
fifty  or  sixty  years  with  varying  success, 
always  resulting  in  abandonment.  The  first 
successful  attempt  to  manufacture  this  article 
in  a  large  way  in  the  United  States  was  ac- 
complished by  Drueding  Brothers  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  only  by  persistent  efforts  that 
the  various  difficulties  in  producing  a  satisfac- 
tory article  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
labor  was  accomplished. 


The  common  American  sheep,  which  now  actually  furnish  the  "chamois"  skins  of  commerce. 
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The  duty  on  chamois  skins  has  been  only  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  for  a  number  of  years. 

Prior  to  1883  practically  all  the  skins  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  were  imported 
from   England  and   France.     At  the  present 


time  the  importation  has  dwindled  to  a  very 
small  proportion.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  industry  is  not  widely  distributed,  there 
being  at  the  present  time  only  three  factories 
in  the  United  States  producing  chamois  skins. 


AN  EASTER  WINDOW. 

By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR.  Ph.G.. 

Grldley,  Illinois. 


Easter  is  essentially  a  display  time — a  sea- 
son when  people  give  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion to  appearances.  So  when  that  holiday 
arrived  last  year,  I  thought  I'd  give  my  win- 
dow a  new  dress.  I  arranged  a  background 
of  red  with  an  ingrain  border  top.  The  white 
latticework  was  made  of  heavy  cardboard 
obtained  from  the  printing  office.  I  cut  it  out 
with  a  knife.     The  design  is  clearly  shown  in 


was  a  raised  surface  formed  by  setting  a  heavy 
high  box  on  the  floor  of  the  window  and  cov- 
ering it  with  green,  crumpled  tissue-paper. 
Grouped  on  and  around  this  elevation  were 
post-cards  that  we  had  to  offer  the  trade. 
They  were  held  in  place  by  wire  holders.  Sign 
cards  told  the  prices.  They  were  made  of 
plain  white  wrapping  paper,  a  departure  from 
the  stock  usually  employed  for  that  purpose. 


the  illustration.  Over  the  red  background 
were  arranged  post-cards,  while  over  the  en- 
tire background  I  hung  black  cheese-cloth.  I 
often  use  this  where  I  wish  to  show  articles 
without  seriously  obstructing  the  view  of  the 
interior. 

The  side  wall  bore  a  magazine  trim  which 
was  intended  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  Easter 
number  of  Harper's  Ba2:aar.     In  the  center 


Some  of  the  best  houses  use  this  kind  of  paper 
as  an  advertising  stunt. 

The  placard  in  the  center  of  the  window, 
not  very  well  shown  in  the  engraving,  read  as 
follows :  "Look  over  our  Easter  cards.  From 
3  for  5  cents  up  to  10  cents  each."  The  whole 
window  presented  a  pretty  appearance,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  illustration.  And  we  sold 
any  number  of  holiday  cards. 


HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Entertainment  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed  into  Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  from  February  Bulletin.  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROFITABLE    AND    UNPROFITABLE    EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

If  a  man  never  makes  any  mistakes,  he 
never  gets  very  far. 

This  is  in  part  because  a  man  who  makes 
no  mistakes  of  his  own  will  never  have  the 
advantage   of  profiting  by  them  nor  will  he 


Snapshot  of  Mr.  Farrington  taken  behind  the  prescription  desk 
durinc  the  early  years  of  his  proprietorship  of  the  store. 

be  disposed  to  profit  by  those  of  others;  and 
in  part  because  a  man  who  always  plays  the 
game  so  carefully  as  never  to  err  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  kind  who  will  be  afraid  to  branch 
out  and  try  new  methods  or  seize  new  oppor- 
tunities. 


"Copyright,  1912,  by  Frank  Farrington. 


I  made  no  end  of  mistakes  and  many  of 
them  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  foresight,  but  then  it  is  easy 
enough  after  an  experience  is  past  to  see  how 
it  might  have  been  avoided. 

TAKEN    IN. 

One  day  a  man  came  along  with  a  wagon 
load  of  bug-killer  of  some  sort.  He  demon- 
strated to  my  satisfaction  that  it  was  the 
greatest  thing  ever  invented  for  destroying  all 
forms  of  insect  life.  It  was  put  up  in  handy, 
squirt-top  cans,  and  he  said  that  if  I  would 
buy  3  cases  at  $4.00  a  case  he  would  give  me 
the  exclusive  sale  of  the  goods  in  my  town. 

I  took  the  goods  right  off  the  wagon  and 
gave  him  my  check  for  the  $12,  and  $12  did 
not  grow  on  every  bush  in  those  days  either. 

He  drove  out  of  town,  and  before  noon  I 
discovered  that  he  had  sold  the  goods  to  one 
or  more  other  dealers  on  the  sarne  street. 

The  check  was  on  a  bank  in  Walton,  a 
near-by  village.  I  telephoned  and  stopped 
payment.  When  the  man  reached  that  town, 
as  he  soon  did,  and  presented  the  check  for 
payment  and  it  was  refused,  he  simply  went 
to  the  railway  station  and  got  a  consignment 
of  his  goods  that  was  waiting  there,  tendering 
my  check  in  payment  for  the  transportation 
charges.  It  was  accepted,  the  difference  paid 
to  him,  and  he  went  away. 

When  the  check  turned  up  at  the  bank 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  express  agent  it  was 
again  refused,  and  he  wrote  me  for  payment. 
I  refused  and  stated  the  situation.  In  due 
time  his  lawyer  called  upon  me  to  accept  the 
check  and  told  me  that  inasmuch  as  it  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  party  it 
would  be  up  to  me  to  pay  it.     I  found  that 
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this  was  true  and  I  settled.  That  did  not, 
however,  make  the  bug-killer  sell,  and  in  the 
end  I  dumped  it  into  the  river. 

So  much  for  buying  goods  from  an  un- 
known dealer  and  paying  for  them  before 
their  quality  was  an  assured  fact.  Such  ex- 
periences certainly  point  the  way  to  buying 
from  the  house  with  a  reputation. 

GETTING   INTO    THE   SODA   GAME. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  began  to  con- 
sider the  soda  fountain  proposition. 

My  warmest  competitor  had  practically  the 
only  real  soda  fountain  in  town  at  that  time, 
and  it  worried  me  to  see  all  of  my  customers 
dropping"  into  his  store  all  through  the  season 
to  buy  soda,  and  naturally  other  things  as  well. 
A  live  druggist  will  not  accept  such  a  situation 
calmly.  He  cannot  afford  to  give  his  com- 
petitor a  chance  at  his  trade  every  day  all 
summer  long. 

I   began   to   investigate   soda    fountains.     I 


Part  of  the  interior  of  the  Fai'rington  store  when  the  business 
was  young. 

found  that  the  good  ones  ran  up  into  consid- 
erable money,  much  more  than  they  did  a  few 
years  later.  Finally,  however,  I  got  track  of 
a  second-hand  tile  fountain  of  the  counter 
sort.  It  had  been  used  but  one  year  and  I 
bought  it  on  the  instalment  plan  from  what 
was  then  the  Low  Art  Tile  Co.  I  paid  $275 
for  it  in  easy  (?)  payments  that  ran  on  into 
the  next  winter.  It  was  set  up  in  April,  and 
when  ready  to  go  stood  me  in  about  $500. 

It  was  an  attractive  looking  affair,  really 
rather  artistic,  and  it  added  to  the  appearance 
of  the  store.  The  counter  part  held  ten  bot- 
tles for  the  syrups  and  there  were  two  min- 
eral tubes  and  one  soda  draught-tube.  The 
bottles   set  around   the   sides  on   a   revolving 


nickel  rack.  The  interior  was  filled  with  ice 
that  melted  so  fast  that  you  would  have 
thought  it  was  a  fireless  cooker. 

Well,  we  finally  got  it  ready  to  touch  off. 
I  sent  out  little  opening  invitations  to  the 
ladies  of  the  town  and  enclosed  with  each  one 
a  newly  minted  five-cent  piece.  The  invita- 
tions were  well  printed  on  good  stock  and 
read  like  this : 


AN  INVITATION. 

We  are  starting  our  soda  fountain. 

Will  you  come  and  help  us? 

The  five  cent  piece  enclosed  will  buy  you 
a  glass  of  the  best  soda  water  you  ever 
drank. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  pleasing 
the  feminine  taiste  in  such  things,  we  take 
pleasure  in  asking  you  to  be  among  the  first 
of  our  critics. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 


The  people  responded  to  this  plan  well  and 
I  can  recommend  it  unqualifiedly.  But  they 
didn't  seem  to  come  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Of  course  there  were  a  few  people  who  re- 
peated, but  for  the  most  part  they  all  drifted 
back  to  the  other  store — and  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  experience  I  can  say  that  the  soda 
water  at  that  store  was  pretty  bad.  How- 
ever, it  was  better  than  mine  at  first. 

I  had  followed  directions  too  closely  in 
making  up  my  syrups  and  they  were  too  thin. 
They  didn't  have  the  flavor,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  a  few  really  hot  days  they  would  sour  on 
the  rack  and  in  the  cellar  or  anywhere  else. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  wise,  and  I 
improved  the  goods  until  I  knew  we  were 
drawing  soda  water  as  good  as  any  one  could 
under  the  circumstances.  The  business  began 
lo  grow  a  little.  We  did  a  great  many  things 
to  increase  it. 

Among  other  plans  was  one  to  enable  us  to 
take  out  ice-cold  glasses  in  which  to  serve  the 
soda.  I  remembered  getting  a  glass  of  some- 
ing  or  other  at  a  fountain  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
once  upon  a  time  when  the  glass  was  so  cold 
that  I  couldn't  hold  it  in  my  hand  or  drink  it 
either.     I  wanted  to  hand  them  out  like  that. 

I  had  the  boy  build  a  box  to  fit  under  the 
counter.  He  made  the  walls  double  with  pa- 
per betv\^een,  and  we  put  the  glasses  in  the  top 
and  ice  in  the  bottom  and  waited  for  the 
former  to  cool.  But  they  came  out  about  as 
warm  as  they  went  in,  until  I  happened  to 
think  that  cold  air  falls  instead  of  rising,  and 
put  the  ice  at  the  top.     Then  we  got  results. 
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Ours  was  a  very  poor  soda-water  town, 
md  our  location  was  on  the  hot  side  of  the 
street  at  the  time  of  day  when  most  of  the 
)eople  came  out.  We  had  not  room  for  any- 
hing  more  than  uncomfortable  stools,  and 
was  somewhat  handicapped. 
I  started  ice-cream  soda  at  10  cents,  but  a 
third  fountain  starting  up  made  it  necessary 
cut  the  price  to  5  cents  to  meet  the  rest, 
lowever.  I  maintained  the  quality,  and  the 
Fountain  began  to  do  us  some  good  in  the  way 
>f  getting  new  customers  and  holding  the  old 
)nes.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  store  aside 
[from  its  own  advantages  as  a  money-maker, 
|the  latter  being  rather  questionable. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  class 
[of  soda  trade   down  to  a  desirable  element. 
[There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
le  boys  to  try  to  "rough-house"   the  place 
mce  in  a  while.     It  was  just  a  case  of  young- 
sters out  to  have  a  good  time,  but  the  best 
:lass  of  trade  is  easily  driven  away  by  any- 
[thing  of  that  sort,-  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
[exercise  all  the  tact  available  to  keep  matters 
)roperly  adjusted.     On  one  occasion  a  young 
fellow  came  in  with  a  rush,  slammed  himself 
iown  on  one  of  the  stools,  and  taking  hold  of 
[^the  rack  full  of  bottles,  gave  it  such  a  whirl 
that  half  the  bottles  flew  off  at  a  tangent  and 
[distributed  broken  glass  and  syrups  all  over 
the  floor  and  counters. 

After  two  years  of  soda-water  trade,  I 
[decided  to  find  out  just  how  much  money  it 
hvas  making  for  me.  The  third  year  I  kept 
[track  of  every  outgoing  and  incoming  penny 
[connected  with  it. 

When  I  closed  up  the  season  (which  I  will 
[admit  had  been  a  very  cool  one  even  for  our 
[climate)  I  found  that  my  net  profit  on  the 
soda  business  amounted  to  exactly  nine  cents! 


OUT  WENT   THE  FOUNTAIN! 

It  did  not  take  me  fifteen  minutes  to  decide 
what  to  do.  I  was  getting  a  good  deal  better 
trade  by  then.  My  sales  that  year  were 
$0000,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "I  can  afford  to 
get  along  without  that  fountain.  If  it  could 
be  made  to  do  business  enough  to  pay  for  one 
man's  time  on  it,  I'd  keep  it.  It  can't  though, 
so  oiit  she  goes.  I'll  bear  on  hard  on  some 
other  things  to  take  its  place  in  getting  people 
into  the  store,  and  as  for  the  nine  cents  profit, 
I'll  make  that  up  on  the  first  prescription  that 
comes  in." 

I  sold  the  fountain  for  $75,  all  but  the  three 
ten-gallon  tanks,  and  those  I  sold  for  $50.  If 
I  were  to-day  running  a  drug  store  with  a  view 
to  making  it  develop  all  the  business  possible, 
I  would  have  as  good  a  soda  fountain  in  it  as 
I  could  afford,  and  I  would  make  it  pay  me 
more  than  nine  cents  a  year  too. 

With  that  $125  I  bought  three  floor  show- 
cases for  one  side  of  the  store,  two  8-ft.  cases, 
and  one  5- ft.  cigar  case.  These  were  ahead 
of  any  in  town  and  gave  the  store  an  appear- 
ance which,  together  with  a  complete  redecor- 
ating, made  things  look  prosperous  and 
showed  the  goods  and  sold  them. 

OTHER  VENTURES. 

With  post-cards  coming  strongly  into  use  at 
that  time  I  made  a  big  effort  to  get  high-class 
view  cards,  and  I  sold  everything  for  one  cent. 
This  brought  in  more  people  than  the  soda 
fountain  ever  did,  and  in  spite  of  the  one-cent 
rate  for  cards,  some  of  which  cost  as  high  as 
$2.50  per  100,  it  paid  a  good  net  profit. 

With  a  new  cigar  case  I  decided  also  to  go 
after  the  cigar  trade,  as  we  had  not  been 
getting  our  share  of  it. 

I  began  by  closing  out  at  any  price  such 


Keeps  Drinks   Hot  or  Cold 

Tliis  is  good  for  fjshiag  excursions 

The  Calorig  buttle  is  a  glass  bottle  in 
a  nickel  jacket. 

It  boldg  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  liquid  and 
if  you  put  it  in  bet  it  will  stay  hot  for  aO 
boors,  joHt  as  hot  as  when  you  put  it  in. 

If  you  put  it  in  cold  it  will  stay  that 
cold  for  60  hours. 

Fix  up  your  hot  cofl'ee  or  cocoa  for  the 
trip,  put  It  in  the  bottle  and  take  it  with 
you.  If  you  wont  an  ice  cold  drink,  make 
It  cold  and  fill  the  bottle. 

These  bottles  come  in  several  styles 
and  in  two  sizes.  The  prices  are  from 
»3.00  up. 

We  will  be  glad  to  show  these  bottles 
to  anyone  interested  and  explain  how  they 
work. 


FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


A  COOD  HAIR  BRUSH 

It  belpa  make  the  b&ic  beautiful 

If  7011  wftnt  ftae  hur,  bnuh  it 

Bruih  it  with  ft  good  brush.  Don't  om  r  cheap  bnuh 
with  fibre  instead  of  bristles  and  bristles  coming  outevery 
iii&«  it's  used. 

Get  a  good  bmsh  and  ons  with  the  right  kind  of 
bristles  for  your  lyur. 

If  jrour  hair  is  thin  don't  get  the  stiffest  bristles  and 
scrape  the  scalp  with  them.  Q«t  long  fine  bristles  aad 
brush  the  hair. 

We  sell  good  bmshes  from  50c  up;  and  brushes  from 
S5o  up.  Ws  can  gira  jou  good  value  in  a  35c  brush,  but 
not  first  class  quality. 

We  guarantee  all  bmsbel  from  6O0  op  not  to  shed 
their  bristles  We  recommend  the  highest  priced  brush 
;ou  can  afford  to  buy  as  being  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

If  jon  paj  60e  or  more  for  the  brush  we  guarantee 
the  bristles  not  to  come  out 

We  setl  all  the  good  hair  tonics  too. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


USES    OF   PEROXIDE 

A  good  peroxide  of  bfdrogen  iaaB^aa  ver 

For  all  sorts  of  wounds,  outs  and  scratches;  use  pe- 
roxide of  hydrogen  as  soon  as  possible  to  cleanse  th« 
wound  and  jou  will  find  that  it  will  Leal  up  much  more 
quicklj  and  you  will  avoid  the  poesibilit/  of  blood  poison* 
ing  or  lock-jaw. 


Keep  a  bottle  always  on  hand  for  i 

Peroxide  is  valuable  for  chronie  soraa.  It  ia  good  for 
insect  stings  and  bitec  It  ia  a  first  class  dentifrice  for 
cleanaing  and  preserring  and  whitening  ths  teeth. 

T^se  it  ia  nanieuring  the  naila,  in  cases  of  too  profuss 
perspiration,  (or  acalds  and  burns,  for  sore  throat,  catarrh, 
oolda,  eto. 

But  get  a  pure  article  such  as  we  sail  Onr  pries  on 
first  class  peroxide  is  16e  for  a  i  ouses  bottle  and  60e  for 
a  pint  botUe. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Some  of  Mr.  Farrington's  newspaper  ads.  used  about  the  time  described  in  the  present  installment  of  his  autobiofin*aphy. 
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brands  as  were  not  desirable  because  of  qual- 
ity or  unsalability.  Then  I  put  in  a  number 
of  well-known  brands  and  a  few  new  ones  of 
which  I  secured  the  exclusive  sale. 

I  did  not  try  to  advertise  these  goods  in  the 
newspapers  much.  It  wastes  a  good  deal  of 
circulation  to  advertise  cigars  in  the  news- 
paper for  a  retail  drug  store.  The  paper 
charges  a  rate  in  accordance  with  its  whole 
circulation,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  it 
is  made  up  of  smokers. 

One  successful  little  cigar  introducing  plan 
was  the  following : 

By  using  a  lineograph  to  reproduce  hand- 
writing in  duplicate  I  sent  to  a  list  of  the  local 
smokers  a  series  of  communications.  The 
first  was  a  postal  card  reading  simply,  in  the 
best  imitation  I  could  make  of  feminine  chiro- 
graphy,  "Come  and  find  your  Sally."  This 
was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  another 
reading,  "I'm  waiting  for  you.  (signed) 
Sally."  The  last  of  the  series  was  on  delicate 
note  paper  in  a  very  feminine  looking  envelope 
and  on  the  first  page  it  read : 


I've  sent  you  two  postals  and  I  haven't 
seen  you  yet.  Aren't  you  a  little  slow?  It 
you  should  ever  see  me  you'd  be  mighty 
fond  of  me  in  a  short  time. 

I'm  waiting  for  you  at  Farrington's  Drug 
Store.     Ask  the  man  there  for  me. 
Yours, 

SALLY  WARD. 

[over] 


On  the  next  page  was  an  imprint  with  a 
rubber  stamp,  "Sally  Ward,  the  best  5-cent 
cigar,  6  for  25  cents." 

There  were  one  or  two  men  who  said  that 
their  wives  were  inclined  to  make  a  fuss  over 
the  first  two  communications,  but  no  divorces 
resulted  and  the  cigar  had  a  good  sale. 

INTERESTING   THE   SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

Other  schemes  that  I  used  at  this  time  for 
interesting  the  schoolchildren  in  the  store 
were  prize  plans.  In  one  of  them  I  sent  out 
to  all  families  having  children  of  school  age 
small  blotters  with  an  outlined  picture  on  the 
back,  and  I  offered  prizes  for  the  best  returned 
blotters  with  the  pictures  colored  up  with 
crayons.  In  another  plan  I  offered  a  series 
of  25  prizes,  the  last  15  of  which  were  only 
5-cent  tablets,  for  the  best  description  by  a 
student,  of  the  happenings  of  a  day  at  school. 
The  only  condition  was  that  the  matter  be 
written  on  8  by  10  inch  paper,  and  in  paren- 


theses it  was  stated  that  we  sold  such  paper  in 
5-  and  10-cent  tablets. 

Both  of  these  competitions  brought  in  a 
great  many  entries  and  they  started  the  school- 
children coming  our  way. 

The  advertisements  reproduced   in  connec-l 
tion  with  this  chapter  show  the  style  that  I 
was  following  at  this  time  with  5-inch  double- 


Some  Good  Vanilla 

Who  wants  any  other  kind  of  vanilla.? 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  extract  of 
vanilla  nowadays. 

Some  of  it  never  saw  a  vanilla  bean. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  vanilla  ex- 
tract that  will  suit  you.  We  sell  it  in  bulk 
at  10c  an  ounce,  6  ounces  for  50c. 

Bring  in  your  bottle  or  we'll  furnish  a 
bottle  without  charge. 

We  guarantee  this  vanilla  absolutely. 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  we  will  give  you  back 
your  money  and  no  questions  asked. 

A  peppermint  essence  that  is  just  as 
good  we  sell  for  5c  an  ounce. 


FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Another  one  of  Mr.  Farrington's  newspaper  ads. 

column  space.  These  ads.  were  very  widely 
read,  and  they  certainly  produced  results.  I 
secured  a  prominent  position  in  the  local 
weekly  papers  and  paid  about  nine  cents  an 
inch. 

Once  in  a  while  I  ran  something  very  differ- 
ent in  the  way  of  copy.  In  advertising  candy 
one  time  I  used  the  following.  Candy  adver- 
tising in  the  newspaper  must  be  very  catchy  in 
order  to  gtt  much  attention: 

Once  upon  a  Time  there  was  a  young  Fel- 
low and  He  lived  in  a  Town  about  like  Delhi. 
There  were  Many  young  Fellows  in  the  Town, 
and  They  had  a  Way  of  giving  the  Girls  a 
pretty  good  Time.  But  hard  Times  came  and 
Cash  was  scarce.  So  this  young  Fellow 
thought  He  would  save  Money  by  giving  the 
Girls  Candy  that  cost  Less.  He  bought  the 
Kind  that  is  all  fancy  Box.  It  looked  Great 
on  the  Outside.  He  gave  all  the  Girls  a  Box. 
He  thought  he  would  be  Popular.  The  Girls 
all  said  "Oh  my !"  when  They  saw  it,  but  when 
They  ate  it  They  said  ''Oh  Me!"  It  tasted 
something  Fierce.  When  this  young  Fellow 
came  again  he  got  the  Frosty  Mitt  (whatever 
That  may  be),  and  He  found  the  Girls  start- 
ing out  skating  with  the  other  Boys.  He  had 
saved  a  few  Cents  on  the  Candy,  but  He  had 
lost  his  Prestige,  and  That  is  a  bad  Thing 
to  lose.     He  felt  all   Cut  up.     He  thought  it 
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over,  then  He  borrowed  some  Cash  and  bought 
each  Girl  a  box  of  Huyler's  and  had  Them 
sent  around  to  their  Houses.  After  a  few  Days 
he  went  to  call,  and  instead  of  the  Frosty 
Mitt,  he  received  the  Glad,  Hand  "and  then 
Some,"  and  now  He  has  Prestige  enough  to 
fill  a  Barn.  Moral :  Get  the  best.  Get  Huyler's. 
Get  it  at 

FARRINGTON'S  DRUG  STORE. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  am  going  to  tell  all 
about  the  advertising  I  used  at  one  time  and 
another  to  get  business  for  special  days  and 
occasions,  like  Christmas,  New  Years,  Easter, 
etc.,  etc. 


All  such  days  or  events  bring  chances  for 
increased  sales,  and  the  reason  more  druggists 
do  not  get  their  share  of  the  extra  business  is 
simply  because  they  do  not  go  after  it. 

With  better  sales  and  more  money  and 
better  help  in  the  store  I  was  able  to  do  better 
advertising.  Of  course  I  could  not  give  the 
customers  the  personal  attention  they  got  in 
the  earlier  days,  but  I  never  did  believe  in 
cheap  help  and  I  preferred  to  pay  good  wages 
for  a  good  man  rather  than  take  a  poor  man 
or  boy  at  any  figure. 

{To  be  continued  in  April.) 


A  NEWS  BULLETIN  BOARD  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  STORE. 

Brenan    &    Wilson,  of    Cambridge.  Ohio,    Obtain    Telegraphic    Press    Reports    Four   Times 

a  Day  and  Feature  Them  on  the  Sidewalk — Store  Ads.  are  Worked  In,  Too,  and 

the  Scheme  Has   Proved  a  Remarkable  Success. 

By  SAMUEL  SCHLUP.  Ph.G. 


I  have  read  for  a  number  of  years  the  inter- 
esting articles  in  the  Bulletin  under  the  head 
of  "My  Best  Advertising  Scheme."  Let  me 
tell  you  of  a  scheme  we  have  been  using  for 


Samuel  Schlup. 


the  past  six  months  and  which  has  brought 
good  results  as  a  live  one ! 

We  have  arrangements  made  with  the  lead- 
ing daily  newspaper  of  the  city  by  which   it 


supplies  us  with  large  news  bulletin  blanks 
bearing  its  title  on  top — "The  Jeffersonian 
Bulletin."  At  four  different  periods  of  the 
day  this  paper  receives  wire  news  from  the 
United  Press  system.  These  they  'phone  us 
in  brief  form  and  we  immediately  place  them 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the  store. 
Thus  we  supply  the  people  with  the  latest, 
livest  and  best  news  service  of  the  city. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  AD. 

This  attracts  wide-spread  interest  and  atten- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  sought 
after  things  by  the  people  whenever  they  are 
up  town.  They  learn  to  call  the  store  by 
'phone  asking  about  the  returns  of  an  election, 
the  results  of  a  ball  game,  or  the  truth  about  a 
local  story  which  has  broken  loose.  It  has  be- 
come so  popular  that  any  one  hearing  a  piece 
of  news  will  'phone  the  store  so  that  it  can  be 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  In  this  manner 
our  telephone  number  is  remembered  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Many  traveling  men 
that  "make"  the  store  are  so  interested  in  this 
form  of  advertising  and  its  complete  success 
that  if  they  hear  any  news  of  interest  while  on 
their  route,  they  'phone  or  wire  us  at  once. 

Directly  below  the  news  itself  on  the  bul- 
letin, and  without  any  space  between,  we  al- 
ways have  what  we  call  a  store  bulletin  with 
the  headline,  "Brenan  &  Wilson's  Special  Bui- 
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letin."  On  this  we  use  dippings  from  late 
magazine  advertisements  of  the  drugs  and  sun- 
dries which  we  carry  in  stock,  and  straight 
"dope"  to  the  people  of  what  is  doing  in  the 
store.  We  try  to  make  our  ads.  "carry"  to 
the  minds  of  readers  so  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  we  draw  them  up  in  a  catchy  man- 
ner so  as  to  make  them  amusing  and  pleasing. 
For  example,  when  the  show  "Alma,  Where 
Do  You  Live?"  visited  our  city  we  used  the 
following  on  the  bulletin  board : 


BULLETIN. 

Alma,    Wh( 

;re    Do 

You 

Live? 

He 

Wants  To  Send  You  a  Box 

of  Ligg 

ett's 

Chocolates. 

Many  merchants  in  other  lines,  as  well  as 
the  local  theater  managers,  have  tried  to  buy 
this  space  below  the  regular  news  bulletin,  but 
it  is  not  for  sale. 

Seasonable  drugs  are  mentioned  on  this 
space  each  day,  as  well  as  new  drugs  and  sun- 
dries which  we  get  in  stock  or  wish  to  push. 
At  certain  times  during  the  day,  the  street  in 
front  of  the  bulletin  board  becomes  almost 
blockaded.  People  say,  "Well,  let's  see  what's 
on  the  bulletin." 

Since  the  installation  of  the  bulletin,  we  find 
that  it  has  done  more  good  than  newspaper 
ads.  or  house-to-house  distribution.  It  puts 
the  article  before  the  people  right  at  the  place 
where  they  can  procure  it,  and  that  is  what 
brings  results! 


"MY  MOST  EXCITING  EXPERIENCE." 

Dispensing  Oxalic  Acid  Instead  of  Boric — Severe  Burns  from  Nitric  Acid  Narrowly  Averted 

— Misunderstanding  a  Foreigner  Proves  Enibarrassln|{ — Several  Attempts  at  Suicide — 

One  Man  Swallows  an  Ounce  of  Veronal,  Another   Taltes   Arsenic,  while  a 

Third  Fellow  Drinks  Laudanum — Some  Very  Trying 

Situations  for  a  OruHlst. 


A   CASE   OF  MISTAKEN   IDENTITY. 
By  Frank   Glando,   Oakland^  Cal. 

The  following  story  will  demonstrate  how 
near  I  came  to  getting  into  trouble,  and  goes 
to  show  that  there  is  a  God,  too,  for  drug 
clerks.  It  also  proves  the  strict  necessity  of 
always  looking  twice  at  the  labels  of  bottles 
and  the  jars  of  drugs  used. 

A  long  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
gallon  of  boric  acid  solution,  which  we  always 
keep  on  hand.  So  I  got  the  jar  of  boric  acid 
crystals,  and  was  cocksure  I  had  it.  Being 
quite  familiar  with  the  store,  I  merely  glanced 
sideways  at  the  jar,  and  noticing  the  word 
acid,  weighed  out  6  ounces  of  the  crystals, 
which  superficially  looked  about  the  same  as 
boric  acid.  I  placed  the  salt  in  an  enamel 
saucepan  with  water,  boiled  it,  and  filtered  the 
solution  into  a  gallon  bottle. 

The  next  day  I  had  occasion  to  use  the  pan 
for  an  infusion.  To  my  great  surprise  I  no- 
ticed that  the  enamel  inside  was  practically  all 
corroded.  The  bottom  was  burned  out,  ex- 
posing the  iron. 


Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  to  my  mind.  I 
ran  to  see  the  stock  jar  of  what  I  had  used, 
and  to  my  great  astonishment  I  found  out  I 
had  made  a  solution  of  oxalic  instead  of  boric 
acid. 

I  reached  for  the  gallon  bottle  of  the  solu- 
tion I  had  made.  Here  again  I  was  terrified 
to  see  about  a  pint  of  the  solution  gone.  You 
can  imagine  how  I  felt.  My  hair  stood  up 
straight.  I  had  cold  and  hot  perspiration  al- 
ternately, and  my  legs  felt  as  if-  I  had  run  a. 
marathon  race.  I  had  visions  of  some  poor 
devil  washing  his  eyes  with  oxalic  acid  solu- 
tion, and  was  thinking  how  soon  it  would  be 
before  I  would  be  working  in  the  jute  mill. 
Anyway,  it  was  time  for  action. 

I  dumped  out  the  oxalic  solution  into  the 
sink  and  immediately  made  a  gallon  of  boric 
acid  solution.  This  time  I  looked  at  the  label 
three  times,  and  then  looked  at  it  again.  Next 
I  telephoned  to  the  other  clerk  who  had  the 
night  shift,  as  I  thought  nobody  but  him  had 
dispensed  the  solution.  I  found  that  he  had. 
filled  a  prescription  from  Dr.  B.,  an  eye  spe- 
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bialist,  together  with  some  eye  drops  for  a  Mr. 

The  medicines,    he  said,    were  all  ready 

id  wrapped  up  and  paid  for,  but  the  customer 

^ould  not  call  till  the  following  evening.     The 

)ackage.  he  added,  lay  in  the  corner  of  a  show- 

ise. 

Well,  you  should  have  heard  the  yell  I  let 

Hit  as  I  hung  up  the   receiver.     I  made  for 

lat  package  in  a  hustle  and  changed  the  bottle. 

[aybe  I  wasn't  happy!     Believe  me,   "never 

Igain." 

I  may  add,  however,  that  I   would  never 
lave  made  such  a  blunder  if  the  apprentice  in 
le  store  had  not  changed  the  stock  bottles  of 
lese  acids  while  he  was  cleaning  them. 
But  always  look  again,  anyhow ! 


ounce  of  veronal  at  a  dose,  and  death  was  due 
to  poisoning  by  the  drug. 

Requests  for  veronal  I  now  treat  with  the 
strictest  caution. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  VERONAL  PROVES  FATAL. 

Jy  W.  a.  L.  Williams^  Adeilaide,  South  Australia, 

This  experience  may  not  appear  so  appalling 
in  cold  type,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  exciting 
to  me. 

About  ten  o'clock  one  morning,  a  man 
talked  into  the  shop  and  asked  for  a  hypo- 
lermic  tablet  of  morphine,  34  grain,  for  sleep- 
lessness. I  refused.  Then  he  asked  for  ver- 
bal, saying  he  had  used  it  before.  I  complied, 
id  as  he  said  he  w^as  traveling,  handed  him 
m  original  ounce  packet.  He  also  asked  for 
[something  for  his  nerves. 


I  gave  him  a  bro- 


lide  mixture. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  in  to  inter- 
new  a  constable,  who,  after  carefully  un- 
[wrapping  a  parcel,  produced  my  bottle  and  the 
Empty  veronal  packet.  There  was  nothing  to 
lo  but  admit  the  sale.  Then  I  was  informed 
lat  my  customer  was  lying  dead  in  a  certain 
;ofifee  palace. 

These  words    cannot  describe  my  feelings. 
|I  managed  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  medicine 
^hich  still  remained,  and  after  a  rapid  analysis 
[assured  myself  there  w^as  not  a  mistake  in  the 
Imixture.     I  was  then  conducted  to  the  coffee 
[palace   to   view   the  deceased,   who   was   still 
[lying  partly  dressed  on  his  bed.     I  did  not  de- 
rive an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  from  that, 
lowever.     Then  followed  a  summons  and  the 
Hnquest,  during  which  I  was  cross-examined  as 
to  contents  of  the  bottle  and  various  details  of 
the  sale,  the  questions  not  conducing  to  a  very 
happy   frame   of  mind    for   the   witness.     It 
[transpired  that  the  man  had  taken  the  whole 


A  WHARF  LABORER  SWALLOWS  ARSENIC. 

By  Charles  Palliser,  Wexlington,  N.  Z. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  had  a  very  lively  time. 
It  was  just  after  midday.  Several  workmen 
were  passing  homewards,  the  neighboring 
schools  were  just  out  and  the  children  were 
going  by  in  groups.  A  man  came  in  and  asked 
for  some  arsenic,  saying  he  wanted  to  kill  some 
cats.  We  offered  to  let  him  have  Prussic  acid, 
but  he  demanded  arsenic.  He  brought  a  wit- 
ness w4th  him,  and  the  pair  signed  the  neces- 
sary poison-sale  sheet.  On  handing  him  the 
arsenic,  which  we  had  dispensed  in  two  cachets 
of  10  grains  each,  I  was  astonished  to  see  him 
deliberately  put  one  into  his  mouth  and  swal- 
low it. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  an 
emetic  was  administered.  A  group  quickly 
gathered  at  seeing  me  struggling  with  the  big, 
burly  wharf  laborer.  Among  the  interested 
spectators  appeared  a  medical  man,  who  then 
took  charge  of  the  case  and  sent  the  patient 
off  to  the  hospital.  Police  authorities  were  in 
for  statements  in  case  of  death,  but  it  hap- 
pened none  were  necessary.  By  the  free  use 
of  a  stomach  pump  the  man  regained  con- 
sciousness that  evening. 

I  have  sold  arsenic  since  then,  but  always 
take  any  amount  of  precautions! 


A  WOULD-BE  SUICIDE. 

By  S.  L.  McDowell,  Camden,  Alabama. 

About  six  months  ago  I  came  into  the  store 
after  dinner  and  started  to  straighten  up 
things.  In  a  few  minutes  Dr.  Bonner,  the 
proprietor,  entered  and  told  me  that  he  was 
going  down  the  street  a  few  minutes,  and  if 
anybody  wanted  him  to  let  him  know. 

Just  after  he  left,  a  man,  who  was  some- 
what drunk,  came  in  and  said:  "Say,  son, 
have  you  any  laudanum?"  "Yes,"  said  I. 
"Let  me  have  a  ten-cent  bottle,  and  pull  the 
stopper  out  so  that  I  can  take  a  dose." 

I  did  as  he  asked  me,  and  when  I  handed 
him  the  bottle  he  put  it  to  his    mouth  and 
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drank  the  whole  contents.  "Are  you  crazy?" 
I  cried,  "or  are  you  trying  to  commit  suicide?" 
He  said  it  would  not  hurt  him  in  the  least. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  was  feeling  badly  and 
was  going  back  to  the  hotel,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  store,  to  retire. 

About  five  minutes  after  he  reached  the 
hotel,  our  telephone  bell  gave  a  quick,  loud 
ring.  I  put  the  receiver  to  my  ear,  but  be- 
fore I  could  say  hello  a  boy  at  the  hotel  asked 
me  whether  Dr.  Bonner  was  in.  I  said  no, 
but  added  that  I  could  get  him  in  a  minute  if 
he  wanted  him.  Then  he  told  me  to  tell  him 
to  come  to  the  hotel  at  once  as  a  man  was  up 
there  about  to  die. 

I  closed  the  store  and  ran  down  the  street 
as  hard  as  I  could  to  get  Dr.  Bonner.  When 
I  told  him  who  wanted  him  and  what  he  had 
drunk,  he  grabbed  his  saddlebags,  jumped  on 
his  horse,  and  hurried  to  the  hotel  just  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

I  closed  up  the  store  and  hastened  to  the 
hotel  also.  I  got  there  in  time  to  help  Dr. 
Bonner  some.  After  a  great  deal  of  work  we 
brought  Mr.  Blank  to,  the  very  man  who  had 
drunk  the  laudanum. 


A  MISHAP  WITH  NITRIC  ACID. 
By  John  A.  EIennedy,  Ridgetown,  Ontario. 

Recently  an  accident  happened  which  I  am 
not  likely  to  forget. 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  since 
only  a  few  customers  were  dropping  in,  the 
boss  took  advantage  of  this  to  slip  out  for  a 
few  minutes.  During  his  absence  a  man,  a 
stranger  to  me,  came  in  and  asked  for  half  an 
ounce  of  nitric  acid  and  handed  me  a  bottle  to 
put  it  in. 

He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  more  or 
less  about  drugs,  and  was  going  to  use  this 
acid  to  make  up  an  ointment  which  appeared 
to  me  would  be  quite  similar  to  citrine  oint- 
ment. Judging  from  what  he  said,  it  would 
cure  nearly  everything  on  earth  where  an  oint- 
ment could  be  applied,  from  sore  eyes  to  a  bog 
spavin. 

I  filled  his  bottle,  and  after  corking  it  well 
commenced  removing  the  acid-eaten  label  with 
my  jack-knife  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one. 
While  I  was  scratching  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  talking  to  my  customer,  the  bottle  broke. 


and  the  contents  were  thrown  in  my  face,  par- 
ticularly in  one  eye.  I  had  had  a  bottle  break 
in  my  hands  before  while  putting  in  the  cork, 
but  this  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

In  about  five  seconds,  if  I  remember  right, 
many  things  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  I  never  used  my  brain  so 
quickly  in  all  my  life  as  I  did  then.  Books 
with  all  their  instruction  as  how  to  counteract 
an  acid  were  of  no  value  to  me.  It  was  up  to 
me  to  think.  The  lime-water  bottle  was  a 
little  ways  from  me,  and  the  contents  of  this 
I  poured  into  my  eye,  never  for  once  thinking 
of  the  cost  of  the  article,  until  I  didn't  know 
which  hurt  the  most,  the  lime-water  or  the 
acid. 

Then  I  put  aqua  ammonia  on  my  face  until 
the  fumes  nearly  suffocated  me,  as  I  thought 
this  would  be  the  better  of  the  two;  but  I 
didn't  dare  to  put  it  in  my  eye.  It  did  the 
work  well.  Although  I  had  a  bad  looking 
eye  and  a  slightly  burnt  face,  I  came  out  fine 
with  the  advice  of  the  doctor  later. 

Everything  is  well  that  ends  well,  but  the 
proverb  is  of  little  encouragement  to  an  im- 
periled man  who  doesn't  know  how  things  are 
likely  to  end.  I  would  rather  not  go  through 
the  same  experience  again. 


HAIR  TONIC  FOR  THE  NERVES. 

By  C.  H.  Monahan,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

A  girl  came  into  the  store  in  which  I  am  em- 
ployed and  obtained  a  bottle  of  toilet  water. 
She  also  asked  me  for  a  good  tonic  for  her 
head.  She  could  not  talk  good  English,  being 
a  foreigner,  so  she  pointed  to  the  top  of  her 
head  and  put  her  hand  on  it,  and  I  thought 
she  wanted  a  good  hair  tonic. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her  how  to  use  it  and 
gave  it  to  her  with  much  satisfaction,  thinking 
nothing  more  about  it  until  the  next  day,  when 
her  madam  called  up  on  the  telephone  and  said 
the  girl  wanted  a  good  tonic  for  her  nerves 
and  had  taken  a  large  tablespoonful  of  the 
hair  tonic  I  had  given  her. 

As  the  preparation  was  of  a  proprietary 
nature,  I  did  not  know  what  to  give  as  an  anti- 
dote, so  I  told  her  to  ask  the  girl  whether  she 
felt  any  bad  effects.  She  said  no;  so  I  told 
her  I  guessed  it  would  cure  her  nerves  all 
right,  but  advised  that  she  take  no  more  of  it. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


and  the  left  hand  on  the  raiser.  He  inserts 
the  flange  under  the  barrel  and  pulls  with  the 
right  hand.     The  barrel  tips  easily. 


A  DEVICE  FOR  HANDLING  BARRELS. 
/.  C.  Reese,  Newton,  Kansas:    The  accom- 


panying etchings  illustrate  a  very  useful  home- 
made device  to  be  used  for  raising  a  heavy 
barrel  and  keeping  it  elevated  sufficiently  to  al- 


A  QUICK  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ELIXIR  OF 
TERPIN  HYDRATE. 


This  etching  shows  the  construction  of  the  lifter. 

low  a  gallon  measure  to  be  inserted  under  the 
faucet.  I  have  used  several  of  the  lifters  for 
some  time  and  would  not  be  without  them. 
The  measurements  are  as  follows : 

Rockers  A  and  B  are  2  by  12  by  33  inches. 

Cross-beams  C  and  D  are  2  by  8  by  13^ 
inches. 

Cavity  E  is  a  hollow  place  cut  out  to  fit  the 
barrel. 

Projection  F  is  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  bent  at 


/.  C.  Arthur  St.  James,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.: 
Having  occasional  orders  for  elixir  of  terpin 
hydrate  and  heroin  N.  F.  in  gallon  quantities, 
\  I  always  found  dissolving  the  terpin  hydrate  in 
the  alcohol  a  very  slow  process,  tables  of  solu- 
bility to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

At  first  it  was  found  that  heating  the  alco- 
hol and  the  terpin  hydrate  in  a  flask  was 
quicker.  But  this  was  more  or  less  dangerous, 
besides  entailing  waste  of  alcohol.  So  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  low 
melting  point  of  terpin  hydrate,  by  dissolving 
it  in  hot  glycerin.  The  idea  worked  better 
than  expected.  I  now  take  about  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  of  glycerin,  heat  it  in  a  shallow 
dish  to  about  100°  C,  then  quickly  stir  in  the 
terpin  .hydrate,  which  dissolves  at  once.  The 
balance  of  the  glycerin  is  added,  which,  though 
cold,  does  not  cause  the  least  separation.  The 
alcohol  and  other  ingredients  are  then  added 
in  accordance  with  the  formula.  The  entire 
operation,  apart  from  heating  the  glycerin, 
does  not  take  five  minutes. 

I  make  one  change  also  in  the  official  pro- 
portions. I  use  exactly  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  glycerin  and  have  found  that  in  the  cold- 
est weather  not  the  least  separation  of  terpin 
hydrate  takes  place.  It  is  best  to  specify 
powdered  terpin  hydrate,  which  comes  in  a 
fluffy,  light  form,  in  preference  to  the  crystals 
usually  sent.  The  powder  dissolves  much 
more  quickly.  This  suggestion  of  course  ap- 
plies to  all  of  the  N.  F.  elixirs  of  terpin 
hydrate. 


On  the  right  will  be  seen  the  lifter  in  action ;  on  the  left,  at  rest. 

right  angles.     It  is  2  inches  wide  where  the 
screws  go  through  and  3  inches  high. 

Plate  No.  2  shows  the  method  of  raising  the 
barrel  and  the  position  after  it  is  raised.  To 
lower  the  barrel  on  to  the  "sled,"  the  man 
stands  facing  the  faucet  with  the  lifter  directly 
in  front  of  him,  the  right  hand  on  the  faucet 


FILLING  NARROW-NECKED   BOTTLES   IN 
THE  COLD. 

Nicholas  Fox,  Ph.C,  Spalding,  Nebraska: 
In  filling  narrow-necked  bottles  in  cold  weather 
with  a  heavy,  thick  liquid,  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle has  a  tendency  to  close,  causing  waste  and 
loss  of  time.  This  trouble  can  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  holding  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  be 
filled  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  for  a 
short  time.  Don't  use  a  match.  It  smokes 
the  bottle. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 

THREE  USEFUL  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  not  going  to  tire  you  by  offering  a  new 
way  of  preparing  salvarsan  solution.  But  the 
suggestion  I  am  presenting  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  one  money  and  annoyance. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  TROUBLE  WITH  SALVARSAN  ! 

On  page  38  in  the  advertising  section  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  December 
appears  a  warning,  "Goods  offered  from  Can- 
ada or  England  are  not  licensed  for  resale  in 
the  United  States."  Some  dispensers  do  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  little  things,  and  do 
not  know  whether  their  jobbers  are  supplying 
salvarsan  obtained  from  Victor  Koechl*&  Co. 
with  their  label  and  guarantee. 

Lately  there  have  been  many  complaints  and 
requests  for  refunds  on  salvarsan,  the  product 
yielding  a  green  solution  under  the  most  asep- 
tic conditions.  Knowing  that  the  product  is 
faulty,  you  are  surely  unable  to  take  issue  with 
the  physician.  This  is  why  you  should  test 
the  product  before  it  goes  out. 
.  After  the  faulty  product  has  left  your  store, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  encounter  some 
inconveniences  and  delays  before  you  will  be 
reimbursed.  You  will  need  to  seek  a  letter 
from  the  busy  physician  and  from  the  whole- 
salers. After  all,  suppose  your  product  was 
not  legitimate?  Do  you  not  think  this  a  much 
easier  and  wiser  course,  namely,  when  you 
receive  your  tubes  from  the  jobber  to  dip  them 
in  a  solution  of  1  to  1000  or  1  to  2000  mer- 
curic chloride?  Then  by  a  close  examination 
you  will  be  able  to  see  whether  the  tubes  are 
defective.  Flaws  are  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  greenish-yellow  coloration  around 
those  unaccountable,  pernicious  and  very  mi- 
nute perforations  which  have  proved  one 
source  of  my  trouble.  By  returning  such  tubes 
to  the  jobber  immediately  trouble  is  prevented. 

AS  to  chewing  gum. 
Nearly  every  one  has  a  fad  of  some  kind. 
Mine  seems  to  be  that  of  noticing  little  things 


too  frequently  overlooked.  I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  by  the  amount  of  chewing 
gum  sold  at  the  cashier's  stand  in  restaurants 
and  at  soda  fountains  by  merely  breaking  the 
packages  into  individually  wrapped  pieces  and 
displaying  them  in  a  large  bowl  with  a  neatly 
lettered  card :  "One  cent  apiece."  As  the  bowl 
is  under  the  observation  of  the  cashier,  many 
steps  are  saved  others.  At  the  same  time  it 
affords  an  effective  way  of  collecting  pennies, 
and  in  the  case  of  stores  serves  as  a  means  of 
catching  the  odd  cents  returned  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  change. 

improvised  VACCINATION  SHIELDS. 

The  thick,  square,  aseptic  bunion  pads  will 
serve  for  vaccination  shields,  answering  the 
purpose  admirably.  Furthermore,  they  are 
very  economical,  especially  in  large,  poor  fam- 
ilies, and  when  the  physician  does  the  work  at 
his  own  expense,  Joseph  Hart. 

Portland,  Oregon. 


CATCHING   AN    OVERDOSE    OF    DIGITALIS. 

To  the  Editors : 

This  incident  being  extremely  unique,  and 
my  feelings  somewhat  aroused  thereby,  I 
thought  I  would  give  vent  to  the  resentment 
that  rages  within  me  every  time  I  think  of  the 
subject  by  writing  you. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  the  following 
prescription  from  a  physician  who  makes  the 
treatment  of  foot  troubles  his  specialty : 

Potassium    citrate 5  drachms. 

Potassium  acetate  5  drachms. 

Sodium  phosphate  5  drachms. 

Tincture  of  hyoscyamus 2  drachms. 

Fluidextract  of  digitalis, 
Fluidextract  of  uva  ursi,  aii  q.  s. 
to   make 4  ounces. 

Sig. :  1  drachm  every  three  hours. 

The  physician  was  called  upon  the  phone, 
and  the  following  dialogue  between  him  and 
me  took  place : 

"Hello,  Doctor,  we  have  one  of  your  pre- 
scriptions calling  for  fluidextract  of  digitalis. 
I  was  taught  that  the  average  dose  of  fluid- 
extract  of  digitalis  was  only  one  single  minim." 

To  which  he  relied,  "Are  you  sure?  I 
think  you  are  mistaken." 

"Pardon  me,  Doctor,  perhaps  you  refer  to 
the  infusion  of  digitalis.  That  can  be  admin- 
istered in  two-drachm  doses." 
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"Oh,  well,  then.  Thank  you.  Put  that  in 
istead." 

This  goes  to  show  that  physicians  should 
leave  dispensing  to  those  who  are  most  capa- 
ble and  fitted  to  do  that  special  work.  If  this 
doctor  did  his  own  dispensing,  and  did  not 
have  a  pharmacist  to  act  as  his  safety  brake, 
his  patient  would  now  be  crossing  the  River 
Jordan.  Samuel  H.  Fritz,  Ph.G. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HOW  HE  LOOKS! 

To  the  Editors : 

The  enclosed  picture  will  show  you  how  we 
look  when  reading  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy— a  journal  which  we  enjoy  very  much. 
'Jhis  shows  the  prescription  clerk,  Mr.  Frank 


W'.^ 


Blakely,  taking  his  monthly  intellectual  diver- 
sion at  the  desk  back  in  the  prescription  de- 
partment. Sam  H.  Zimmerman. 

Lodi,  Cal. 


APERIENT  WATER  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

To  the  Editors : 

Maybe  you  can  use  the  following  to  help  out 
some  other  drug  clerk  who  is  "up  against  it" 
when  he  wants  something  that  will  attract  the 
people's  attention  and  open  their  purses.  It 
worked  fine  for  me. 

First  I  filled  the  bottom  of  my  window  about 
one  inch  deep  with  dirt  out  of  our  back  yard. 


I  made  two  mounds  in  the  center  to  represent 
two  graves.  I  used  heavy  white  cardboard  to 
represent  the  headstones  and  printed  thereon: 


Mary 

beloved  wife 

of 
John  S'mith 

Born  Feb.  30,  1820. 
Died  April  31,  1891. 

Here  lies  me  and  my  daughter, 
Never  heard  of  Pluto  Water, 
So  we  stuck  to  Epsom  Salts 
And  here  we  lie  in  these  cold 
vaults. 


Susan 

daughter 

of 

Mary  and  John   Smith 

Born  Sept.  31,  1857. 

Died  Feb.  29,  1891. 


Rest  in  Peace. 


A  small  display  of  Pluto  Water  appeared  in 
the  two  back  corners  with  price  tag. 

This  display  sold  Pluto  Water,  and  that 
window  was  the  talk  of  the  town  for  a  month 
after  I  changed  it.  Even  a  year  later  people 
still  mention  it  when  they  buy  Pluto — say  they 
want  "the  kind  that  keeps  them  out  of  the 
graveyard." 

I  always  watch  for  the  Bulletin,  because 
I  always  find  something  new  that  helps  me  out 
every  month.         C.  E.  Pettyjohn,  Ph.G. 

Farmington,  111. 


DEALING  WITH  INSURANCE  ADJUSTERS. 
To  the  Editors: 

The  adjustment  of  insurance  following  the 
recent  drug-store  fires  in  North  Dakota  made 
it  plain  to  me  that  the  average  country  drug- 
gist is  not  very  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
insurance  adjuster  in  such  matters. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  error  of  the 
druggist  who  loses  his  stock  by  fire,  when 
asked  about  his  gross  profits,  to  name  alto- 
gether too  low  a  figure.  Consequently  he  does 
not  get  sufficient  pay  for  the  amount  of  stock 
lost.  In  this  connection  I  might  give  you  a 
plan  which  I  have  suggested  to  one  or  two  of 
my  customers  who  have  recently  started  in 
business,  namely,  that  on  each  Saturday  they 
keep  a  record  of  every  article  sold  with  the 
cost  and  selling  price  in  order  to  establish  a 
basis  from  which  to  figure. 

Of  course,  this  will  be  of  very  little  inter- 
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est  to  the  larger  firms  who  keep  a  complete  set 
of  books,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  country  druggists  do  not  keep  a  set  of 
books  that  will  furnish  any  information  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  I  simply  offer  this  as  a  sug- 
gestion. P.  M.  Grice. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


A  HUNTING  TROPHY. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  a  snapshot  showing  the 
trophy  of  my  1911  moose  hunting  trip.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  heads  I  ever  saw, 
although  not  at  all  in  the  "record  class"  for 
spread,  which  is  42^,4  inches.  But  the  blades 
are  turned  up  very  sharply  with  a  very  hand- 
some curve,  18  points,  pan  ll^/^  inches  wide. 
The  scalp  is  the  blackest  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
antlers  are  of  a  dark  mahogany  hue.  Alto- 
gether it  is  simply  a  beauty,  and  I  am  very 


proud  of  it,  although  it  is  only  one  of  quite  a 
number  I  have  shot.  But  it  is  the  best,  prob- 
ably the  best  I  will  ever  get  a  shot  at.  I 
thought  some  of  the  Bulletin  readers  might 
care  to  see  how  a  knight  of  the  mortar  spends 
his  holidays.  I'm  quite  as  handy  with  the  rifle 
as  with  the  pestle. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  amateur  work  and  is  done  with  a  cam- 
era which  is  part  of  my  woods  equipment. 

Bridgetown,  N.  S.  W.  A.  WarreN. 


DESCRIBING  A  DRUG-STORE  DOG. 

To  the  Editors: 

Down  in  this  neck  of  the  woods  the  other 
day  a  little  girl  saw  a  Dachshund  in  a  drug 
store.     She  had  never  seen  this  particular  va- 


riety of  the  dog  species  before,  and  she  was 
very  much  astonished  and  captivated  by  it. 
Returning  home  she  began  to  relate  her  ex- 
perience with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  her 
mother.  The  mother  didn't  get  a  very  clear 
idea  at  first  of  what  sort  of  a  dog  her  little 
daughter  had  seen,  and  she  asked  her  how  big 
it  was.  "Why,  mama,"  said  the  youngster, 
after  hesitating  a  moment  to  clarify  her 
thoughts,  "it  was  just  about  two  dogs  long  and 
half  a  dog  high !"  W.  N.  Thayer. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  PRICE  CARDS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Here  is  an  idea  which  has  saved  me  quite  a 
little  money  and  time.  For  making  price  tags 
1  use  a  calendar,  preferably  one  with  large  fig- 
ures for  each  date.  Instead  of  throwing  such 
calendars  away,  I  save  them,  and  with  a  piece 
of  carbon  paper  trace  the  figures  on  cardboard, 
then  fill  in  with  outlines  with  any  color  of  ink 
I  may  desire.  Any  one  who  can't  print  will 
find  this  simple  device  quite  useful. 

These  price  cards  play  quite  an  important 
part  in  the  window  and  may  be  used  on  post- 
card racks.  Luther  E.  McNeill. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  CHARGE?      , 
To  the  Editors: 

What  would  be  charged  for  the  following 
prescription  according  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  price 
system  ? 

Strychnine  sulphate   Ya  grain. 

Extract  of  aloin 8  grains. 

Extract   of   belladonna 6  grains. 

Extract  of  cascara 34  grains. 

Make  48  pills.  FORD. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — It  may  be  interesting  to  have 
our  readers  say  what  price  they  think  ought  to  be 
made  on  this  prescription.     Let  us  hear  from  you.] 


WE  ARE  QUITE  ENCOURAGED! 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  your  editorial  in  the  January  Bul- 
letin on  "None  so  blind  as  those  who  won't 
see,"  and,  as  they  say,  it  struck  me  in  the  right 
place.  I  have  decided  to  close  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening  as  soon  as  the  post-office  closes — 
for  it  is  here  in  the  store.     As  to  Sunday  cios- 
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ing,  I  have  not  yet  figured  out  a  plan,  but 
think  I  shall  close  from  9  to  12  a.m.  and  from 
5  to  9  P.M. 

You  may  think  that  your  everlasting  ham- 
mering on  the  subject  of  shorter  hours  is  all  in 
vain,  but  it's  not  so.     Keep  the  good  work  up. 
Chouteau,  Montana.  R.   R-   MelTON. 


SHE  WANTED  IT  FINE! 
To  the  Editors : 

The  attached  order  deserves  reproduction  in 


^^-^i-to^'^Oi-s-f  „^^y^-^  Ou^  ^,-<i-'>v«.    Ou-^f~~0^  -^J--/~^^^— 


your  collection  of  freaks.     Did  she  get  what 
she  wanted  ?     Most  assuredly ! 
White  Rock,  South  Dakota.     GeORGE  WiNANS. 


A  STIFF  ONE! 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  an  original  note  received 


the  other  day.    I  would  like  to  have  your  read- 
ers decipher  it.     It  certainly  is  a  corker! 
Steelton,  Pa.  T.   PrOWELL. 


THE  FINISHING  TOUCH! 

To  the  Editors : 

We  find  the  Bulletin  full  of  profitable 
suggestions  as  well  as  more  or  less  humorous 
articles.  The  illustrated  descriptions  of  vari- 
ous drug  stores  over  the  world  are  also  very 
interesting  to  the  busy  druggist  who  hasn't  the 
time  and  usually  not  the  means  to  indulge  in 
the  travel  necessary  to  visit  the  scenes  in  per- 
son. Altogether  we  would  feel  that  our  drug 
store  was  not  complete  without  the  monthly 
visit  of  the  Bulletin! 

Santa  Rosa.  Cal.       The  HahmAN  DruG  Co. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


I  had  rather  miss  a  picnic,  a  nice  banquet, 
or  almost  anything  else  than  to  miss  a  single 
copy  of  the  Bulletin — a  journal  that  is 
unique  among  all  pharmaceutical  periodicals 
because  it  is  interesting  and  instructive 
throughout  from  cover  to  cover. 

Dallas,  Texas.  CORNELIUS  BeuKMA. 

I  like  the  Bulletin  for  many  reasons.  Its 
large  type,  the  good  quality  of  the  paper,  and 
the  clear  illustrations  all  appeal  to  the  eyes  of 
one  who  in  his  78th  year  and  59th  in  the  drug 
business  does  not  see  as  clearly  as  he  once  did. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  F.  PoTTS  GreeN. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  the  last  number, 
and  do  not  want  to  miss  it,  as  I  am  making  a 
file  for  the  last  ten  years  and  would  not  be 
without  a  single  issue.  The  Bulletin  is  the 
best  made — sure!  L.  F.  Brignac. 

Ruston,  La. 

I  am  having  my  eighth  volume  bound  now, 
and  I  have  always  found  the  journal  full  of 
meat  from  cover  to  cover. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  RiCHARD  J.   MeSSING. 

I  like  your  magazine  the  best  because  it  al- 
ways has  something  of  interest  to  the  small 
man  in  the  small  town.         Chas.  G.  Ford. 

Genoa  Junction,  Wis. 

Every  number  of  the  Bulletin  receives  a 
hearty  welcome  here.  We  find  no  other  jour- 
nal "just  as  good."  J.  J.  Kelly. 

Tower,  Mich. 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  get  more  for  this  dollar 
than  for  any  other  that  I  spend  during  the 
year!  Geo.  E.  Mariner. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  real,  live,  alert  maga- 
zine for  pharmacists.  D.  C.  Rice. 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

I  find  your  magazine  the  best  yet — and  I've 
had  them  all !  D.  I.  Cohen. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  journal  that  gives 
you  facts  I  McPherson  &  Ralston. 

Kewanna,  Ind. 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Controversy. — 

The  fight  waxes  hot  between  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  the  pharmacists  in  that  State.  The  drug- 
gists are  taking  a  firm  stand  against  the  reduction  in 
their  commissions  and  have  the  support  of  the  people 


Drug  Store  Thones 
To  Go  Out  To-morrow 

Buffalo  druggists  are  circulating  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  as  a  protest 
against  the  new  rule  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  under  which 
the  slot  machine  in  drug  stores  will 
be  discontinued  to-morrow.  The 
company,  in  accordance  wth  its 
general  system  now  in  effect  through- 
out its  territory,  will  allow  agents 
holding  the  slot  machines  to  collect 
only  1 0  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 
The  druggists  claim  that  this  will  not 
allow  them  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  booth  in  their  stores.  The 
company  claims  that  it  must  main- 
tain equal  rates  for  all  agents  or  else 
suffer  under  the  penalties  laid  down 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 


To  Our  Patrons: 

This  ne\A/s  item 
plainly  speaks  for  it' 
self. 

The  New  York  Tel- 
ephone Company 
has  seen  fit  to  remove 
our  telephone  be- 
cause  we  would  not 
submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion  in  our  commission  from  them. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  out  of  business — we 
would  be  pleased  to  fill  any  orders  over  the 
Federal  or  Frontier  telephones,  or  we  will  send 
our  messenger  to  your  home  for  your  orders. 
Yours  Sincerely, 

GAUGER  €r  BRECKON 


in  their  conflict.  Gauger  &  Breckon,  351  Potomac  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo,  in  their  store  paper  recently  devoted  a 
whole  page  to  the  telephone  controversy.  The  ad.,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproduction,  was 
intended  to   enlist  the  support  of   the   reading  public. 

An  Ingenious  Newspaper  Ad. — 

Dressed  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  news  item  there 
appeared  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Atchison  Daily  Globe 
a  drug-store  ad.  It  had  been  inserted  by  Matt  Noll, 
of  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  was  run  single  column  among 
the  general  reading  matter.  Whether  it  came  in  for 
more  attention  than  a  display  ad.  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation.    Here  it  is  at  any  rate : 

A  COLLECTION  OF  IMPORTANT  PARAGRAPHS  FOR 

YOUR  CONSIDERATION. 

Get  the  old  idea  out  of  your  head  that  you  must  take  your 

prescriptions    to   the   Drug    Store    whose    name    appears   on   your 

'  doctor's  blank.     Pick  your  own  druggist  with  the  same  care  you 


pick  your  doctor.  Isn't  this  common  sense?  When  the  doctor 
prescribes  certain  medicines  he  expects  them  to  give  certain  re- 
sults; to  get  these  results  the  druggist  that  fills  your  prescrip- 
tions must  not  merely  know  how  to  put  a  little  of  this  and  a 
little  of  that  together,  but  must  have  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  read  the  doctor's  prescription  correctly.     If  you  tell  your 

doctor   that   Mr.   is   my    druggist   and    the  doctor   knows  the 

druggist  mentioned  is  all  right,  he  (the  doctor)  should  have  no 
kick  coming. 

Matt  Noll's  Drug  Store  has  now  filled  190,000  prescriptions, 
and  every  one  has  been  filled  by  a  man  who  knows  drugs.  Mr. 
Noll  keeps  no  others.  Prescriptions  are  filled  with  care,  accu- 
racy and  knowledge  when  they  come  from  Noll's,  and  for  this 
reason  we  feel  you  will  not  make  a  mistake  in  picking  out  this 
store  to  get  your  medicine.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  doctor's  pre- 
scription wc  can't  fill.  True,  we  perhaps  do  not  carry  every 
drug  in  the  world,  but  if  it's  a  rare  drug  we  can  get  it.  Just  tell 
your  doctor  you  want  to  take  your  prescription  to  Noll's,  or  see 
to  it  that  he  leaves  them  there,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  his 
criticisms.  For  we  know  how  to  fill  prescriptions,  and  no 
guesswork  goes  here.  We  do  not  overcharge  for  prescription 
work.  See  that  M.  Noll,  the  Man  Who  Knows  Drugs,  fills  your 
prescriptions.     Then  feel  Safe. 

An  Artistic  Calendar. — 

An  unusually  pretty  calendar  was  distributed  this 
year  by  Spotts  &  Post,  of  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  The  store 
picture  seen  at  the  top  was  the  original  photograph 
pasted  on  a  heavy  corrugated  cardboard  of   chocolate 


color.  A  very  light  tan  border,  suspended  loosely  from 
the  bow  cord  at  the  top,  served  to  bring  out  conspic- 
uously the  picture  of  the  pharmacy.  At  the  bottom 
was  a  1912  calendar  bearing  a  cover  done  in  colors. 
The  whole  design  was  in  very  good  taste. 

Skin-deep  Beauty. — 

The  ordinary  coloring  in  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  is  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  pigment  cells,  but  that  of  the 
peacock  and  certain  pigeons  is  more  like  the  light  re- 
flected from  extremely  thin  metals.  A.  Michelson  esti- 
mates that  the  thickness  of  the  pigment  film  in  some 
cases  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  one-hundred-thou- 
sandths millimeter. 
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;apsules  of  science 

Prepared  by  PROK.  W.  L,.  Scovii,i,E. 


Astute  Amoras. — 

Selenium  cells  are  made  which  are  100  times  as 
active  electrically  in  the  light  as  in  the  dark,  and  which 
respond  to  an  exposure  to  light  in  a  few  seconds. 

Eighty  cities  in  Great  Britain  use  their  garbage  for 
the  development  of  electric  power,  and  the  number  is 
increasing. 

The  most  delicate  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide  is  a 
strip  of  paper  saturated  with  a  cobalt-naphthenic  acid 
solution.  One  part  of  peroxide  in  one  million  can  be 
detected. 

Celtium  is  the  name  of  the  newest  element  in  point  of 
discovery.  Maybe  its  properties  have  something  to  do 
with  its  name. 

Thallium  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of 
metals,  being  close  to  arsenic  in  toxicity. 

Areca  nut  in  one-per-cent  proportion  will  destroy 
vinegar-eels.  Senna  and  kamala  will  also  destroy  them, 
but  more  slowly. 

Rapid  digestion  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  com- 
plete assimilation  of  foods.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  there  is  better  absorption  in  slow  than  in  rapid 
digestion. 

Violet  light  decomposes  water  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  an  electric  current,  but  very  slowly.  It  first  forms 
hydrogen  peroxide,  then  splits  this  up  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

Sunflowers,  which  are  in  common  use  in  Russia  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  also  for  food,  have  been  found 
to  contain  two  alkaloids — choline  and  betaine. 

Fruits  contain  an  enzyme  which  protects  them  from 
fungus  and  bacterial  growths,  and  which  when  the 
fruits  are  bruised  is  the  cause  of  the  brown  color  which 
develops  in  the  bruised  part. 

Dr.  Boetau,  of  France,  has  given  his  life  to  radium 
research.  His  hand  was  burnt  by  radium  and  the  burn 
killed  him.    Operations  failed  to  save  him. 

Bromine  solutions  in  which  there  is  no  bromide  are 
darker  than  the  same  strength  of  solutions  in  which  a 
soluble  bromide  is  dissolved.  In  other  words,  bromides 
reduce  the  color  of  bromine  solutions — to  a  certain 
point. 

Distilled  water,  in  the  presence  of  air,  dissolves 
lead  and  iron.  The  metals  dissolve  in  the  colloidal 
condition. 

Sodium  aluminosilicate,  made  by  boiling  together 
sodium  siHcate,  sodium  hydroxide,  and  aluminum  hy- 
droxide, is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  soap,  and  is 
recommended  as  a  detergent. 

Over  2000  tests  of  the  air  in  sleeping-cars,  under 
varying  conditions,  have  convinced  T.  R.  Crowder  that 
the  ventilation  in  sleeping-cars  is  ample,  and  that  dis- 
comfort is  due  to  overheating  or  other  causes. 

J.  J.  Hazewinkel  says  that  a  satisfactory  caramel  may 
be  made  by  heating  molasses  to  125°  C.  for  five  to  ten 
hours,  the  time  being  controlled  by  testing  the  intensity 
of  the  color. 


Oh  for  a  Patent  on  This! — 

One  of  the  latest  theories  of  the  disintegration  of 
matter  (called  out  by  radium  and  actinium)  is  a  sus- 
picion which  scientists  hardly  dare  to  voice,  that  there 
is  a  continual  disintegration  of  all  matter,  stability 
being  only  relative,  and  the  new  and  perfectly  inactive 
gases  recently  discovered  in  the  atmosphere  being 
among  the  most  stable  elements.  Hence  the  day  may 
come  when,  able  to  control  the  internal  forces  of  the 
atom  and  to  effect  the  transmutation  of  atoms,  man 
may  set  about  destroying  matter  as  such  altogether,  for 
use  in  his  industries  at  so  much  per  kilowatt-hour.  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  for  an  atom  to  die  as  to  be  born. 
—  (Alfred  Sang,  in  "The  Underlying  Facts  of  Sci 
ence.") 

Aeroplane  News. — 

A.  Wegener  says  that  the  atmosphere  probably  con- 
sists of  four  layers :  The  lowest,  one  of  clouds  and 
storms,  and  of  temperature  decreasing  upwards.  This 
layer  is  calculated  to  have  an  average  height  of  11 
kilometers  (7  miles).  The  second  layer  extends  to 
70  kilometers  (44  miles)  and  has  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  about  — 55°.  Above  this  lies  the  hydrogen  lay- 
er, extending  to  about  220  kilometers  (138  miles),  in 
which  the  shooting  stars  are  brought  to  incandescence. 
And  still  above  this  is  a  layer  of  a  gas  unknown  on 
the  earth  which  is  still  lighter  than  hydrogen. 

Costs  More! — 

Professor  Ostwald  has  obtained  ice  in  a  colloidal 
condition,  the  particles  being  so  small  that  they  passed 
through  a  filter-paper.  He  thinks  that  the  colloidal 
condition  is  possible  for  all  matter.  Colloidal  ice  is 
not  perfectly  clear,  but  has  a  blue-yellow  opalescence. 

You're  Another! — 

P,  Weiss  says  that  "Magneton"  is  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  matter,  the  thing  from  which  atoms  are  builded 
and  in  which  all  things  exist.  He  has  found  it  in 
atoms  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  ura- 
nium, and  the  rare  earth  metals. 


Where  the  California  Meeting  is  to  be  Held.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  California  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be 
held  this  year  at  the  famous  Hotel  Del  Monte.  This  is  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  many  old  historic  places,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated in  the  present  picture.  This  shows  the  Carmel  Mission, 
which  is  very  near  Monterey.  The  convention  will  be  held  dur- 
ing May ;  the  place  is  one  of  very  great  interest ;  the  Entertainment 
Committee  is  getting  up  a  lot  of  special  things ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  the  attendance  should  be  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one. 
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Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  m,ust  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  m,ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (^) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
m.unications . 


Baking  Powder. 
S.  W.  K. — Cream  of  tartar  and  sodium  bicarbonate, 
mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  yield  a  baking  powder 
which  is  apparently  the  least  objectionable  of  any,  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  gives  satisfaction.  As 
the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  leading  powders  of 
the  market,  Crampton,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  proposed  the  following  formula  for 
a  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder: 

Potassium   bitartrate    8  ounces. 

Sodium   bicarbonate    4  ounces. 

Corn-starch     4  ounces. 

The  addition  of  the  starch  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a 
"filler"  to  increase  the  weight,  and  a  preservative,  the  chemicals 
not  keeping  well  when  mixed  alone.  The  stability  of  the  powder 
is  increased  by  drying  each  ingredient  separately  by  exposure  to 
a  gentle  heat,  mixing  at  once,  and  immediately  placing  in  bottles 
or  cans,  excluding  access  of  air,  and  consequently  moisture. 

A  cheaper  powder  can  be  made  after  the  following 
formula,  but  it  will  not  be  found  nearly  as  satisfactory : 

Ammonium  carbonate,  crystalline 6  ounces. 

Tartaric   acid    5^2    pound. 

Alum   1  pound. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 1 J^  pounds. 

Starch   (or  flour  or  potato  farina) 2  pounds. 

_  The  ingredients  must  be  pulverized  and  sifted  separately, 
dried  at  a  very  low  temperature,  mixed  in  a  perfectly  dry  room, 
and  immediately  packed  with  great  pressure  into  receptacles  and 
sealed  air-tight,  to  prevent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  loss  of 
ammonia. 


Lemon  Cream. 

C.  H.  H.  wants  a  formula  for  making  a  toilet  prepa- 
ration— a  cream  of  fresh  lemons. 

The  following  formula  forms  a  pomade  from  which 
we  confess. the  watery  portion  has  a  tendency  to  ooze 
out: 

White    wax    2  ounces. 

Spermaceti    2  ounces. 

Melt  together  and  add 

Almond   oil    8  ounces. 

Oil  of  bergamot   2  drachms. 

Oil  of  lemon J4  ounce. 

Then  the  following  warmed  together: 

Glycerin   of   borax 2  ounces. 

Lemon-j  uice     6  ounces. 

If  two  drachms  instead  of  two  ounces  of  wax  and 
spermaceti  are  used,  the  result  is  better  and  the  prepa- 
ration a  liquid. 

A  lemon  cold  cream  might  be  made  by  substituting  the 
juice  of  lemons  for  a  portion  of  the  water  in  prepar- 
ing cold  creams.  But  the  product  is  not  permanent 
unless  the  cold  cream  be  made  with  paraffin  oil  or  con- 
tains considerable  petrolatum.  Many  formulas  for 
cold  creams  with  mineral  oil  have  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  before,  and  can  be  found  by  consulting  the 
annual  indexes  in  the  December  issues. 


Sun  Cholera  Cure. 

A.  H.  F.  wants  the  formula  for  the  old  sun  cholera 
cure  with  the  directions  for  its  use. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  formula  is  wanted.  Id 
1846  or  1847  there  was  an  awful  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  this  country.  In  New  York  people  died  like  sheep. 
The  New  York  Sun  contributed  a  fund  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  cholera  cure  which  was  distributed  free 
among  the  people  in  buckets.  The  sufferers  were  al- 
lowed to  help  themselves  to  the  remedy.  The  formula 
resembled  that  of  the  present  N.  F.  cholera  mixture  t 

Tincture    of   opium 6  fluidrachms. 

Tincture   of  capsimum 3  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb 3  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  camphor 6  fluidrachms. 

Spirit   of  peppermint 6  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol    6  fluidrachms. 

Average  dose,  30  minims. 

Whether  the  foregoing  preparation  is  the  old  formula 
is  hard  to  say.  But  it  is  certainly  very  similar.  Ta 
omit  the  opium  would  be  inadvisable.  All  the  diarrhea 
mixtures  in  the  National  Formulary  contain  opium,  a& 
that  is  the  ingredient  which  corrects  the  looseness  of 
the  bowels.  We  hesitate  therefore  to  suggest  a  prep- 
aration without  opium,  as  you  request. 


Poultry  Powders. 
W.  A.  M. — Various  mixtures  of  powdered  substances 
are  dispensed  under  the  names  poultry  powder,  poultry 
food,  egg  food,  and  egg-making  food.  The  latter  two 
names  are  used  because  of  the  alleged  property  of  these 
mixtures,  of  increasing  the  egg-laying  power  of  hens, 
and  other  fowl.  Mixtures  that  contain  strong  spices 
like  capsicum  are  supposed  to  stimulate  the  egg-laying 
power  of  fowl. 

(1)  Ground  bone  or  slaked  lime 12  ounces  av. 

Ginger   2  ounces  av. 

Gentian    1   ounce   av. 

Capsicum    1  ounce  av. 

Sulphur    1  ounce  av. 

Reduce  all   to  powder  and  mix   well. 
Mix  a  teaspoonful  with  a  quart  of  feed. 

(2)  Oyster  shells,  coarse  powder 24  ounces  av. 

Calcium  carbonate ."  •  4  ounces  av. 

Calcium  phosphate 4  ounces  av. 

Black  pepper   4  ounces  av. 

Capsicum    54    ounce  av. 

Venetian  red  V2  ounce  av. 

Reduce  all  to  powder  and  mix  well. 
Use   like   the   preceding   mixture. 


Clarifying  the  Juice  from  Sugar  Cane. 

M.  E.  B.  writes :  "What  process  is  used  for  clarify- 
ing cane  syrup?     Name  the  chemicals  employed." 

The  juice  as  expressed  from  the  cane  is  a  dirty- 
looking  mass  and  requires  to  be  clarified  before  it  is 
concentrated.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  subject 
the  fresh  juice  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  In 
all  cases  the  first  step  in  the  clarifying  is  the  addition 
of  lime  to  neutralize  the  natural  acidity  of  the  juice 
and  facilitate  the  coagulation  of  the  dissolved  matter. 
The  limed  juice  is  next  subjected  to  heating,  and  as 
the  boiling  point  approaches  a  separation  of  the  sus- 
pended and  coagulated  matter  takes  place,  the  light 
coming  to  the  top  and  the  heavy  falling  to  the  bottom. 
The  common  method  of  separating  these  bodies  is  by 
skimming  the  top  coagulum  and  settling  the  bottom 
portion  and  drawing  off  the  clear  juice  therefrom.    In 
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idition  to  this,  to  get  a  more  complete  separation  the 
ited  juice  may  be  run  through  a  filter  press. 
;  It  is  declorized  with  animal  charcoal,  the  work  being 
}ne  in  large  cisterns. 


Label  Varnishes. 

W.  E.  G.  submits  the  following  query:  "Please  pub- 
lish the  formula  of  some  preparation  other  than  col- 
lodion for  painting  over  paper  labels  before  applying 
the  varnish.  I  find  collodion  dries  too  fast  and  also 
adheres  to  the  brush  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  again." 

We  give  the  formula  of  a  varnish  as  well  as  the 
method  of  sizing: 

Sandarac 3  ounces  av. 

Mastic  J4  ounce  av. 

Venice  turpentine 150  grains. 

Alcohol    16  fluidounces. 

Macerate  with  repeated  stirring  until  solution  is  effected,  and 
then  filter. 

The  paper  labels  are  first  sized  with  diluted  mucilage, 
then  dried,  and  finally  coated  with  the  varnish.  If  the 
labels  have  been  written  with  water-soluble  inks  or 
color,  they  are  first  covered  with  two  coats  of  col- 
lodion, and  then  varnished. 


Saturated  Solution  of  Ammonium  Chloride. 

G.  T.  O.  writes:  "I  am  directed  to  make  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  using  diluted  alcohol 
as  a  solvent.  How  much  ammonium  chloride  will  be 
required  to  make  8  ounces  of  the  finished  product?" 

According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  ammonium  chloride 
is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  water  and  in  80  parts  of 
alcohol.  Not  knowing  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  di- 
luted alcohol,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  that 
experimentally.     Suppose  you  start  with  7^  ounces  of 


diluted  alcohol  and  gradually  add  ammonium  chloride, 
agitating  after  each  addition,  until  a  slight  residue 
remains  undissolved,  indicating  that  the  solution  is 
saturated.  The  yield  may  be  a  little  less  than  8  ounces 
or  a  little  more,  but  that  can  be  adjusted  very  easily. 


Veterinary  Colic  Remedy. 
W.  A.   M. — The   following   draught   for   horses   has 
been  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  combina- 
tion, but  has  the  objection  of  being  rather  expensive: 

Solution    of    chloral    hydrate    (1    grain 

in  1  minim)    2  drachms. 

Extract  of  cannabis  indica 2  drachms. 

Oil    of   turpentine    2  ounces. 

Spirit  of  ammonia  aromatic 1  ounce. 

Solution  of  aloes  (1  in  4) 2  ounces. 

Linseed  oil,  to  make 6  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  a  draught. 

To  be  given  in  from  J4  to  1J4  pints  of  linseed  oil. 

This  draught  is  an  aperient,  a  diuretic,  and  an  anti- 
spasmodic; it  allays  pain  and  checks  inflammation. 
If  gripes  arise  from  impaction,  it  is  doing  valuable 
work  while  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  being  sent  for. 


A  Galenical  Preparation  of  Phenolphthalein. 

B.  B.  writes:  "I  would  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
print  a  formula  for  a  liquid  laxative  containing  phenol- 
phthalein." 

Such  formulas  have  appeared  in  the  literature  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  but  they  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  taste  of  these  preparations  is  extremely  bad 
and  all  efforts  to  mask  the  disagreeable  flavor  have 
been  unsuccessful.  There  is  no  elixir  of  phenol- 
phthalein on  the  market  that  we  know  of.  Phenol- 
phthalein is  best  presented  as  a  suspension  in  a  choco- 
late syrup  or  in  a  chocolate  lozenge. 


A  Farewell  Dinner  to  A.  L.  Walker.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  reported  upon 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  practically  resolved  itself  into  a  testimonial  banquet  in  honor  of  A.  L.  Walker  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Walker  is  leaving  for  Seattle,  Washington,  to  give  himself  a  rest  which  a  change  of  scene  and  of  occupation  will  afford  him, 
and  he  has  sold  his  well-known  pharmacy  in  this  city  in  order  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  An  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Walker  for  over  20  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  able,  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  servants 
of  pharmacy  in  Detroit  and  Michigan.  Of  pharmaceutical  legislation  he  has  always  made  a  special  study,  and  too  much  could 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  good  he  has  done  and  of  the  evil  he  has  prevented.  Mr.  Walker  is  seen  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table 
in  the  very  center. 
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That  Creosote  Mixture  Again. 
H.  W.  M. — ^John  Evans,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  noticed 
your  query  on  page  42  of  the  January  Bulletin  about 
the  following  mixture : 

Morson  creosote   16  drops. 

Alcohol   1^  fluidrachms. 

Water    and    syrup,    enough    of   each   to 

make    2   fluidounces. 

Mr.  Evans  replies  that  "the  foregoing  mixture  will 
not  remain  clear.  If  half  the  quantity  of  creosote  is 
used  it  becomes  opalescent  when  cooled  to  60°  Fahren- 
heit. If  you  desire  a  bright  solution,  1  in  60,  use  2 
parts  of  glycerin  to  1  part  of  water  instead  of  syrup 
and  water."  

Worm  Powder  for  Horses. 
W.  A.  M. — The  most  effectual  remedy  is  said  to  be 
a  good  dose  of  aloes,  given  on  an  empty  stomach.  This 
removes  the  parasites,  but  as  the  patient  is  probably 
weak  a  little  tonic  medicine  is  required,  a  very  good 
formula  being: 

Santonin     12  drachms. 

Arsenic   trioxide    1  drachm. 

Ferrous  sulphate    12  drachms. 

Make  into  twelve  powders  and  give  one  in  the  corn  every 
day.  Or  give  half  the  powders  and  then  the  physic,  and  later 
the  other  six. 

It  may  be  found  best  to  give  the  powders  as  worm 
powders  and  advise  a  dose  of  physic  after,  because 
horsemen  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  worm  medicine  is 
correct  only  in  the  form  of  powders. 


A   Point  of  Law. 

J.  H.  submits  the  question:  "Would  I  be  allowed  to 
ship  remedies  put  up  under  my  name  and  guaranteed 
under  the  food  and  drugs  act  by  the  manufacturers?" 

Charles  M.  Woodruff,  well-known  expert  in  legal 
matters  pertaining  to  the  drug  business,  replies  as  fol- 
lows to  this  query: 

The  manufacturer's  guaranty  and  serial  number  should  ap- 
pear only  upon  the  packages  bearing  his  label.  Packages  put  up 
for  you  with  your  name  and  address  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  on  the  invoice  covering  the  shipment.  No  guaranty 
is  required  on  your  label  unless  you  sell  through  other  dealers 
and  desire  to  protect  them.  Such  dealers  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  manufacturer's  guaranty,  but  should  have  yours. 
If  you  desire  to  extend  a  guaranty  you  should  file  a  general 
guaranty  with  and  obtain  a  serial  number  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington. 


Incorporat'mg  Deodorised  Tincture  of  Iodine  in 
Wool- fat. 
J.  H.  asks :  ''How  would  you  mix  deodorized  tincture 
of  iodine  with  hydrous  wool-fat?" 

Evaporate  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  replacing 
it  with  a  little  water.  Then  the  solution  should  mix 
with  the  adeps  lanse  hydrosus.  Alcohol  is  not  taken  up 
by  the  hydrous  wool-fat  as  readily  as  water. 


Soluble  Powdered  Glue. 
V.    H.    B. — This    formula   may    serve   your   purpose. 
Suppose  you  try  it: 

Potassium  carbonate   1  part. 

Alum    1 J4    parts. 

Ordinary  glue  or  fish  glue 10  parts. 

Water    4    parts. 

The  whole  is  mixed  and  boiled,  dried  by  ordinary 
methods,  and  then  pulverized.  It  is  applicable  to  any 
use. 


Remedy  for  Heaves  and  Distemper  in  Horses. 
J.  A.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  remedies  which  you  mention.  For  the 
treatment  of  heaves  in  horses,  Fowler's  Solution  is 
recommended.  In  cases  of  distemper  or  catarrhal 
fever  in  horses  the  following  mixture  is  used: 

Powdered    opium    1  ounce. 

Pulverized  camphor  1  ounce. 

Quinine   sulphate    1  ounce. 

Powdered   gentian    3  ounces. 

Ammonium  chloride 4  ounces. 

Make  24   powders.     Give   one   powder  at  a   dose   in   the   feed 
or  with  a  spoon  three  times  a  day. 


German  Creosote:  Barhadoes  Petroleum. 

N,  B. — Most  of  the  creosote  comes  from  Germany. 
The  term  "German  creosote"  probably  indicates  the 
beechwood  variety,  because  the  cheap  coal-tar  creosote 
can  be  obtained  advantageously  in  this  country. 

Barbadoes  petroleum,  or  Barbadoes  tar,  was  formerly 
used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Dispensatory  says  it 
is  a  dark-colored,  almost  black,  viscid  liquid,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.73  to  0.78,  and  having  a  bitu- 
minous taste  and  odor. 

Elixir  of  Catnep  and  Fennel. 
W.  E.  G.  wants  a  formula  for  elixir  of  catnep  and 
fennel.    Try  the  following: 

Fluidextract  of  catnep.  .1  fluidounce,  160  minims. 
Fluidextract    of    fennel.  .1  fluidounce,  32  minims. 

Oil    of  coriander 4  minims. 

Oil  of    anise    2  minims. 

Alcohol 1  fluidounce,  120  minims. 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Caramel,    enough   to    color. 

Each  fluidounce  contains  fluidextract  of  catnep,  40 
minims,  and  fluidextract  of  fennel,  32  minims. 


Removing   Tobacco   Stains  from   the  Fingers. 

G.  W.  T.  wants  a  method  of  removing  cigarette 
stains  from  the  fingers. 

Try  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  It  usually 
does  the  work.  Among  chronic  smokers  who  roll  their 
own  cigarettes,  the  brown  color  is  embedded  deeply  in 
the  skin,  but  even  such  stains  are  in  the  greater  part 
removed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ammonia. 


Why  Not! 

A.  W.  O.  asks  the  following  question:  "Has  a 
druggist  got  a  right  to  make  toilet  creams,  corn  rem- 
edies, and  tooth  preparations  and  sell  them  under  his 
own   name?" 

Certainly — why  not? 

Short  Answers. 

J.  A.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
liquid  dyspepsia  remedy  which  you  mention.  Possibly 
elixir  lactated  pepsin  will  serve  your  purpose.  A 
formula  for  it  appears  on  page  23  of  the  National 
Formulary. 

E.  W.  H. — The  subject  of  disinfecting  of  water- 
closets  was  treated  in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin 
for  November,  1911,  on  page  483. 

R.  U.  B. — A  formula  for  silvering  mirrors  appeared 
in  this  department  on  page  526  of  the  Bulletin  for 
December,  1911. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


DR.  WILEY 
HAS  KESIONED. 


Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  on 
March  15  handed  his  resignation  to  Secretary 
Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
the  same  day  it  was  announced  by  the  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine  that  Dr.  Wiley  would 
become  contributing  editor  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Food,  and  Sanitation  of  that  pub- 
lication, with  his  office  and  laboratory  in 
Washington.  Thus  ends  the  long  battle  and 
conflict  of  interests  which  has  centered  about 
Dr.  Wiley. 

The  Doctor  gave  as  his  reason  for  resigning 
the  fact  that  the  activities  pertaining  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  restricted,  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  manipulated  food  products  were 
withdrawn  from  its  consideration  and  referred 


either  to  other  bodies  not  contemplated  by  the 
law  or  directly  relieved  from  further  control. 
Dr.  Wiley  said  further  that  the  official  tolera- 
tion and  validation  of  such  practices  had  re- 
stricted the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry to  a  very  narrow  field,  and  that  he  himself 
had  been  instructed  to  refrain  from  stating  in 
any  public  way  his  opinion  regarding  the  effect 
of  food  substances  upon  health.  Dr.  Wiley  also 
expressed  disappointment  that  those  who  had 
made  charges  against  him  for  alleged  irregu- 
larities in  the  employment  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby 
as  consulting  expert  had  not  been  dismissed 
from  office,  for  their  remaining  made  him 
conscious  of  an  official  environment  which 
was  essentially  inhospitable.  The  differences 
between  his  superiors  and  himself  he  believed 
irreconcilable. 

There  may  be  other  reasons,  however,  for 
Wiley's  resignation.  The  New  York  Times 
intimates  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  resist  the 
attraction  of  larger  financial  opportunities.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  been  receiving  offers  from 
private  houses  for  several  years,  and  his 
friends  have  sometimes  wondered  at  his  will- 
ingness to  continue  in  public  service  in  the  face 
of  so  much  controversy  and  antagonism  when 
he  could  enjoy  peace  and  bigger  emoluments  in 
other  vocations.  "I  have  been  lambasted  so 
much  for  my  opinions,"  he  admitted  a  short 
time  ago  to  a  Congressional  Committee,  "that 
I  am  getting  thin-skinned."  Asked  whether  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  head  of  the  proposed 
Federal  health  department,  for  which  he  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  work,  he  answered 
by  saying  that  he  had  held  all  the  government 
positions  he  cared  to  fill. 

It  is  reported  that  in  addition  to  his  editorial 
work  he  will  become  a  public  lecturer. 


WILEY'S 
SUCCESSOR. 


Now  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  re- 
signed his  position  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  A 
canvass   has  been   inaugurated  by   President 
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Taft  for  opinions  of  the  leading  universities, 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  permanent  successor  to 
Dr.  Wiley.  President  Taft  expressed  regret 
;at  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wiley,  saying  that  he 
was  veiy  sorry  to  lose  the  services  of  a  man 
•who  had  done  such  great  work,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  continue  in  the 
employ  of  the  government.  President  Taft 
feels  that  he  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  a 
iman  to  fill  his  place. 

Dr.  Wiley,  the  Nezv  York  Times  says, 
wQuld  like  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Barnard, 
'State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indi- 
:ana,  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  pure 
foods  and  drugs  in  the  country.  He  regards 
Dr.  Barnard  as  a  man  of  executive  ability  and 
scientific  attainments,  qualities  that  would 
inake  him  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  position. 
Dr.  Barnard  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  has 
i)een  identified  with  State  food  and  drug  in- 
rSpection  since  1901.  His  likeness  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Another  candidate  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
.-successor  of  Dr.  Wiley  is  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle, 
who  succeeded  Solicitor  McCabe  on  the  Board 
.of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  Dr.  Doolittle 
t)ears  a  good  record  and  has  had  considerable 
.experience  in  the  work  of  the  office. 

We  find  the  American  Druggist,  however, 
warmly  recommending  Dr.  James  H.  Beal  for 
-the  place.  The  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy has  taken  up  the  idea  with  avidity,  and 
4ias  adopted  a  series  of  enthusiastic  resolutions 
^commending  Dr.  Beal  to  President  Taft's  at- 
itention,  and  earnestly  urging  his  appointment. 

*     *     * 

AN  IMPORTANT  DE-    J^^t^^^    Wright     of     the     Su- 

disioN  ON  PRICE  preme  Court  of  the  District 
RESTRICTION.  ^f  Columbia  has  recently 
imade  an  important  decision  bearing  on  the 
-right  of  the  druggist  to  sell  patent  medicines 
,-at  cut  rates.  It  seems  that  James  O'Donnell, 
the  druggist,  had  been  selling  Sanatogen  at 
.cut  rates  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings 
to  desist.  Mr.  O'Donnell  insisted  that  he 
was  privileged  to  cut  prices  on  anything  in 
ihis  store.  The  Bauer  Chemical  Company,  the 
proprietors  of  Sanatogen,  therefore  brought 
suit  against  Mr.  O'Donnell,  at  first  with  little 
encouragement.  Justice  Barnard  refused  to 
issue  a  preliminary  injunction  against  O'Don- 
juell. 

More  recently  tiie  case  came  up  again  for  a 


hearing  before  Justice  Wright,  who  also  fa- 
vored the  druggist.  The  court  refused  the 
injunction  sought  by  the  manufacturer  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bauer  Chemical  Company 
was  privileged  by  its  license  to  market  a  pat- 
ent medicine,  but  not  to  dictate  the  retail 
price  of  the  article  to  the  druggist  as  the 
product  had  already  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce through  a  complete  sale  by  the  patentee. 

The  Bauer  Chemical  Company,  ruled  the 
court,  might  undoubtedly  impose  any  restric- 
tion upon  the  price  at  which  Sanatogen  might 
be  sold  by  the  druggist  provided  that  were 
done  when  the  article  was  first  supplied 
him.  But  the  court  went  on  to  explain 
that  having  failed  to  place  any  restrictions 
upon  the  price  of  Sanatogen  at  the  time  when 
the  goods  were  sold  to  Mr.  O'Donnell,  the 
patentee  had  no  further  power  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  had  purchased  the  article  out- 
right with  no  understanding  about  price  and 
was  therefore  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  chose. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  any  move  to 
control  the  price  at  which  a  patent  medicine 
is  sold  is  valueless  unless  it  is  made  before  or 
during  the  sale.  After  a  manufacturer  once 
gives  a  customer  a  free  bill  of  ownership  of  a 
shipment,  he  cannot  dictate  the  retail  price  at 
which  the  goods  must  be  sold. 

Justice  Wright  held  that  the  patentee  may 
hold  a  licensee  or  the  first  buyer  with  whom 
he  has  a  contract  to  the  full  retail  selling 
price.  But  when  goods  are  bought  by  a 
druggist  not  under  contract  from  a  licensee, 
the  manufacturer's  right  to  dictate  the  price 
ceases.  The  buyer  in  that  event  receives  an 
unrestricted  title  to  the  goods  and  may  sell 
them  as  cheaply  as  he  pleases. 


A  DRUGGISTS' 
WAGON. 


For  several  years  druggists 
in  the  Middle  West  have  felt 
the  competition  of  itinerant 
venders  who  canvass  the  country  with  their 
drug  wares.  Wisconsin  pharmacists  particu- 
larly have  been  alive  to  this  traffic.  They  have 
therefore  taken  steps  by  which  they  them- 
selves will  operate  wagons  through  the  coun- 
try. In  fact  the  druggists  in  Jefferson  county. 
Wis.,  have  already  met  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  enterprise  with  headquarters  in 
Palmyra.  E.  B.  Heimstreet  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  venture  through- 
out the  State. 
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M.  S.  Kahn  views  with  much  satisfaction 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Heimstreet  and  others  in 
Wisconsin  to  meet  the  competition  of  itinerant 
venders.  Attempts  to  impose  a  heavy  license 
upon  such  decilers  have  failed  and  been 
deemed  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that 
they  interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Kahn  therefore  recommends  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  the  plan  of  having 
the  druggists  of  a  town  or  county  join  to- 
gether in  sending  out  wagons  to  compete  with 
the  peddlers.  This  he  deems  the  remedy  that 
can  be  most  quickly  applied,  and  he  feels  it 
should  be  put  into  practice  all  over  the  country 
until  legislation  can  be  provided  to  stamp 
out  the  evil  and  give  the  druggists  the  exclu- 
sive sale  of  pharmaceutical  products.  Mr. 
Kahn  thinks  that  the  druggists  can  beat  the 
peddlers  at  their  own  game.  The  people 
moreover  can  easily  be  educated  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  much  sgifer  and  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  purchase  a  line  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  made  by  expert  chemists  and  sold 
only  to  pharmacists.  Mr.  Heimstreet  himself 
feels  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  druggists' 
wagon.  *     *     * 

STRIKING  CASES     ^hc  Denver  Branch  of  the 
OF  DRUG  A.   Ph.  A.  recently  gave  a 

ADULTERATION.         i-  ,  u-    i.     A. 

dmner  at  which  the  mem- 
bers had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert S.  Hiltner,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  Laboratory  of  Denver.  Mr. 
"Hiltner  read  a  paper  on  drug  adulteration. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  flagrant  cases  he 
cited : 

Belladonna  and  henbane  leaves,  aloes,  jalap, 
sage,  cubebs,  ergot,  hydrogen  dioxide,  cal- 
cined magnesia,  and  many  others  have  been 
found  to  differ  widely  from  U.  S.  P.  require- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  adultera- 
tion and  substitution  are  as  follows: 

Digitalis  leaves,  decayed ;  cumin  seed,  broken 
and  full  of  dust;  gum  tragacanth,  mixed  with 
other  gums,  dirt  and  foreign  matter,  all  unfit 
for  medicinal  use ;  iron  by  hydrogen,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  arsenic;  oil  of  cajuput,  with 
copper;  oil  of  cassia,  with  lead,  copper  and 
rosin,  are  examples  of  another  type  of  adul- 
teration. 

Anise,  fennel  and  quince  seeds,  cubeb  ber- 
ries, gum  myrrh  and  benzoin,  uva  ursi,  buchu 
and  senna  leaves,  etc.,  have  been  repeatedly 


found  with  excessive  amounts  of  dirt  and  for- 
eign matter,  sometimes  as  high  as  40  to  SO 
per  cent. 

Scopola  has  frequently  been  found  substi- 
tuted for  belladonna  root,  pokeberry  leaves  for 
belladonnar,  long  buchu  for  buchu,  and  arti- 
ficial camphor  for  the  natural  gum.  Such  sub- 
stitution  is  nearly  always  intentional,  and  is- 
the  more  pernicious  and  more  to  be  con" 
demned  on  that  account. 


The  number  of  such  cases,  as 
TO  DO.  h^^^  enumerated,  is  becoming 

smaller  and  smaller  every 
month,  showing  the  wholesome  effect  of  the 
law.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  for  a 
moment,  even  if  the  drugs  are  pure  when  they 
are  passed  by  the  customs  officials,  that  such 
high  quality  will  be  maintained  until  they  reach 
the  consumers.  A  single  illustration,  cited  by 
Dr.  Rusby,  will  emphasize  the  point.  A  New 
York  jobber  in  crude  drugs  nearly  fainted  on 
being  told  that  his  ground  belladonna  root 
contained  50  per  cent  of  olive  pits,  but  soon 
learned  from  his  own  investigations  that  the 
miller,  to  whom  he  sent  his  fine  drugs  to  be 
ground,  was  systematically  abstracting  a  por- 
tion and  substituting  adulterants.  Rascals 
there  are  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  adulteration  observed 
in  the  inspection  of  interstate  samples  are  in 
the  same  category  with  those  noted  for  im- 
ported products,  viz.,  failures  to  conform  to 
Pharmacopoeia  specifications,  substitution  of 
cheap,  inferior  material  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive or  high  grade;  for  example,  senna 
si f tings  for  leaves,  acetanilide  for  phenace- 
tine,  mixing  the  product  with  dirt  and  inert 
vegetable  debris.  This  is  an  exceedingly  raw, 
offensive  sort  of  adulteration.  When  one 
buys  drugs  that  are  as  "cheap  as  dirt,"  he 
usually  gets  what  he  pays  for. 


Joseph  Lister,  one  of  the 
LoifD^STER.       "^^^^    illustrious    figures    in 

modern  medicine,  died  re- 
cently in  London.  He  is  known  the  world 
over  as  the  discoverer  of  the  'principles  of 
antiseptic  surgery.  It  was  Lister  who  ex- 
ploded the  theory  of  "laudable  pus"  and  in- 
troduced measures  to  exclude  infections  from 
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wounds.  The  sterilization  of  instruments  and 
dressings,  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  germi- 
cide, all  date  back  to  Lister.  He  also  intro- 
duced the  absorbable  catgut  ligature. 

But  it  were  only  fair  to  add  that  Lister 
built  up  his  theory  of  an  antisepsis  largely  on 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  Pasteur,  who 
was  teaching  the  world  the  role  of  germs  in 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion. When  Pasteur  announced  that  putre- 
faction was  caused  by  germs.  Lister  at  once 
surmised  that  suppuration  was  due  to  living 
organisms.  He  therefore  took  pains  to  ex- 
clude them  from  wounds,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  modern  antiseptic  surgery.  Few 
men  have  made  greater  contributions  to  hu- 
manity, and  we  can  only  observe  with  regret 
the  passing  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to 
save  life  and  relieve  suffering.  Fortunately 
Lister  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  85.  It  is 
said  that  notwithstanding  all  the  honors  that 
were  showered  upon  him  he  remained  to  the 
last  a  modest  physician. 


FAKE 
OPIUM  CURES. 


Jonah  F.  Rupert,  a  pharma- 
cist in  the  United  States 
Navy  who  has  during  recent 
months  been  on  an  American  man-of-war  over 
in  Chinese  waters,  sends  us  the  following 
paragraph  taken  from  an  annual  report  of  the 
health  officer  of  the  port  of  Shanghai : 

The  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  opium  habit  in  China 
has  produced  a  multitude  of  anti-opium  medicines. 
Many  of  these  have  been  found  on  analysis  in  the 
laboratory  to  contain  morphine.  These  act  by  replac- 
ing the  opium  habit  by  the  morphine  habit.  In  more 
than  one  instance  samples  sent  to  the  laboratory  for 
analysis  by  manufacturers  have  been  found  without 
harmful  content,  while  medicines  of  the  same  name 
purchased  as  sold  to  the  public  have  contained  opium 
or  morphine.  Even  in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  medical 
man  the  cure  of  the  opium  habit  by  means  of  drugs 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  That  a  proprietary 
medicine  could  effect  such  a  cure  is  practically  impos- 
sible. But  in  the  use  of  quack  medicines  the  foreign- 
er is  little  better  than  the  native.  Those  who  never 
trust  their  watches  or  boots  to  an  amateur  for  repair, 
readily  yield  their  bodies  to  the  prescribing  druggist 
and  patent  medicine  proprietor,  whose  main  object  is 
to  make  money  out  of  the  gullible. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  discover  that  proprie- 
tary articles  intended  for  the  cure  of  the 
opium  or  the  morphine  habit  have  themselves 
contained  the  very  narcotics  which  they  were 
supposed  to  combat.  They  have  thus  been 
fakes — pure  and  simple.     We  recall  that  two 


or  three  years  ago,  Lyman  F.  Kebler,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  prepared  a  bulle- 
tin showing  that  many  of  the  habit  cures 
imposed  upon  unsuspecting  victims  were 
frauds  of  this  character. 


CANDIDATES        Candidates    for    registration 
MUST  OBSERVE      papers  must  be  very  careful 

REQUIREMENTS.       ^^    ^^^^^^    ^j^j^    ^jj    ^^^     ^^_ 

quirements  of  the  State  Board  Examiners. 
Only  recently,  a  few  days  before  the  Alabama 
State  Pharmacy  Board  met  in  Birmingham, 
the  members  were  informed  through  the  Ten- 
nessee Board  that  one  of  the  successful  appli- 
cants at  the  Montgomery  Board  meeting  last 
October  had  received  a  certificate  through 
false  representation.  He  was  not  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  had  only  eighteen 
months'  experience.  Nevertheless,  he  swore 
that  he  was  twenty-one  and  had  had  four 
years  of  experience.  The  young  man  hailed 
from  Tennessee,  and  the  foregoing  facts  came 
out  by  his  trying  to  get  an  interchange  certifi- 
cate from  the  Tennessee  Board. 

The  Alabama  examiners  learned  that  the 
young  man  was  at  work  in  a  store  in  Birming- 
ham, located  him,  and  charged  him  with 
fraud.  He  confessed  and  was  deeply  morti- 
fied. His  certificate  was  annulled  at  once. 
The  Board  passed  a  resolution  that  hereafter 
no  application  would  be  considered  unless  it 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  with  the  fee 
and  properly  filled  out  at  least  five  days  before 
the  Board  meeting. 

♦     *     * 

CIGARETTE  ^  Statistical  table  printed  in 
CONSUMPTION  a  recent  issue  of  Tobacco 
INCREASING.  rcvcals  that  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  United  States. 
The  output  during  the  month  of  January 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  more  than  667,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  double  that  of  January, 
1911,  when  it  was  something  over  398,000,000. 
It  is  significant  that  during  this  month  when 
cigarette  production  increases  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion,  cigars  showed  a  falling 
off  of  more  than  34,000,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  tobacco  dealers  who  cut  the  price  on 
cigarettes  with  a  view  to  making  up  the  loss 
by  the  sale  of  cigars  will  see  in  these  figures 
the  folly  of  their  action.  The  increase  in  the 
sale  of  cigarettes,  it  rnay  be  fairly  supposed, 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  a  decrease  in  the 
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sale  of  cigars.      If  the  process  continues  it 
should  impress  upon  all  tobacco  dealers  that 
they  must  get  the  full  price  for  cigarettes. 
*         *         * 

THE  TELEPHONE     ^^^  ^cveral  mouths  the  New 
SITUATION         York    Pharmaceutical    Con- 

iN  NEW  YOEK.  fgrencc  has  had  some  differ- 
ences with  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany over  the  question  of  telephone  commis- 
sions. The  telephone  company  threatened  to 
cut  down  the  commission  to  10  per  cent,  a 
move  which  the  druggists  very  generally  re- 
sented. In  fact  several  had  the  booths  re- 
moved from  their  stores.  Now  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  comes  forward  with  the 
following  proposition,  which  will  apply  to  all 
public  pay  telephone  stations  in  Greater  New 
York  and  probably  throughout  the  State  gen- 
erally wherever  the  Bell  system  is  installed: 
Stores  doing  50  cents  or  less  telephone  busi- 
ness a  day  will  receive  10  per  cent  commission 
on  total  receipts.  Stores  doing  over  50  cents 
a  day  and  up  to  $1  will  receive  10  per  cent  on 
the  first  50  cents  and  15  per  cent  on  the  bal- 
ance. Stores  doing  a  business  of  over  $1  a 
day  will  receive  10  per  cent  on  the  first  50 
cents,  15  per  cent  on  the  second  50  cents,  and 
20  per  cent  on  all  receipts  over  $1. 

These  terms  are   considerably  better  than 
the  flat  10-per-cent  commission  at  first  offered 
by  the  Telephone  Company,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  will  suit  the  druggists. 
*     *     * 

From     time     to     time     the 
SWEET  OIL.        United    States    Department 

of  Agriculture  has  received 
inquiries  asking  whether  or  not  it  is  permis- 
sible, under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  to  label 
cottonseed  oil  as  "sweet  oil."  Investigations 
have  shown  that  some  samples  marked  "sweet 
oil"  consist  of  cottonseed  oil  or  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  oil  to  which  the  term 
"sweet  oil"  may  be  correctly  applied  is  olive 
oil. 

It  is  held,  therefore,  by  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection,  that  any  oil  other  than 
olive  oil  is  misbranded  when  sold  under  the 
name  of  "sweet  oil."  It  is  not  correct,  for 
example,  to  label  cottonseed  oil  as  "sweet  oil" 
and  then  elsewhere  on  the  label  to  describe 
correctly  the  true  character  of  the  oil. 


COCAINE  ^^    ^^    sometimes    said    that 

CONSUMPTION  despite  the  increasing  num- 
DECKEAsiNO.  ^^^  ^f  auti-uarcotic  laws,  the 
total  consumption  of  drugs  like  opium  and 
cocaine  is  regularly  increasing.  That  this  is 
not  wholly  true  may  be  gathered  from  an 
authentic  report  recently  emanating  from  a 
dealer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  who  is  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  handler  of  so-called  crude 
cocaine  on  the  European  continent.  He  de- 
clares that  the  consumption  of  this  substance 
during  1^11  was  only  2417  kilos,  whereas  3330 
kilos  more  than  that  were  consumed  during 
1910.  Thus  the  figures  were  cut  down  more 
than  half  in  one  year!  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  importation  of  the  alkaloid  to  Ham- 
burg from  South  America  was  just  as  great, 
so  that  the  European  market  is  now  consider- 
ably overstocked. 


The     question     of     labeling 

WHAT  is  J  i.  J      •  ^    J 

MARASCHINO?  products  designated  as 
"Maraschino  C  h  e  r  r  i  e  s," 
"Cherries  in  Maraschino,"  "Bigarreau  au 
Marasquin,"  etc.,  has  been  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  After 
due  investigation  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "Maraschino  Cherries"  should  be  ap- 
plied only  to  the  marasca  cherries  preserved  in 
maraschino. 

Maraschino  is  a  liqueur  or  cordial  prepared 
by  process  of  fermentation  and  distillation 
from  the  marasca  cherry,  a  small  variety  of 
the  European  wild  cherry  indigenous  to  the 
Dalmatian  Mountains.  Liqueurs  or  cordials 
prepared  in  imitation  of  maraschino  with  arti- 
ficial flavors  or  otherwise  will  not  be  held  to  be 
misbranded  if  plainly  labeled  "Imitation"  in 
some  manner  to  show  their  true  character. 
*     *     * 

We  have  heard  it  said  that 

CONTAMINATED        .^-    „^„i     ,„„4.^..„     „^^     ^^t     4.^ 

MINERAL  WATER,  mmcral  waters  are  apt  to 
harbor  germs.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  government  is  taking  steps  to 
prosecute  firms  that  sell  such  contaminated 
liquids.  One  company  has  recently  been  fined 
$25  for  supplying  a  mineral  water  that  was 
found  to  be  full  of  bacteria.  The  transaction 
was  considered  a  violation  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act.  Adulteration  was  charged  for  the 
reason  that  the  product  consisted  in  part  of 
filthy  animal  or  vegetable  substances  and  con- 
tained injurious  ingredients. 
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EDITORIAL 


IS  HE  RIGHT? 

William  J.  Robinson,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  editor 
of  the  Critic  and  Guide,  has  a  trenchant  edi- 
torial in  the  February  issue  of  that  journal 
under  this  caption:  "Of  All  Professions, 
Pharmacy  Alone  is  Asleep."  Dr.  Robinson 
goes  on  to  say: 

All  professions  are  waking  up,  physicians,  dentists, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  even  the  nurses  are  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  other  than  those  belonging  to 
the  strict  limits  of  their  profession.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  besides  being  doctors,  lawyers, 
etc.,  they  are  also  human  beings ;  that  besides  belonging 
to  a  certain  profession  or  trade  they  also  belong  to 
humanity.  And  they  therefore  invite  prominent  men 
to  lecture  to  them  on  subjects  outside  their  profes- 
sional boundaries,  on  subjects  of  broad  human  interest. 

Alone  of  all  professions,  Pharmacy  sleeps.  When 
druggists  meet,  they  discuss  such  palpitating  subjects 
as  the  best  method  of  making  lime-water,  how  to  pre- 
pare syrup  of  senega,  how  to  coat  phosphorus  pills 
(which  nobody  uses),  how  to  make  two  cents  more 
profit  on  Lydia's  Vegetable  Confound  or  Father  John's 
Nostrum,  whether  it  is  best  to  dress  the  window  with 
toilet  paper  or  hair  soles,  or  how  best  to  handle  sta- 
tionery, candy,  and  ice-cream  drinks.  These  subjects 
are  proper  subjects  for  pharmacists  to  discuss.  But 
why  not  once  in  a  while,  once  in  a  great  while,  take  up 
some  real  subject,  some  topic  of  broad  human  interest 

Are  you  afraid  it  might  hurt  you,  if  you  attempt  to 
broaden  your  mind  a  little? 

Dr.  Robinson  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
clear  thinker  and  trenchant  writer,  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  our  medical  friend  has  never 
attended  an  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention,  or  a 
good  State  meeting  for  that  matter.  His  im- 
pressions of  such  conventions  are  evidently 
based  on  a  fev^^  extracts  from  scientific  papers 
that  have  been  read  at  pharmaceutical  gather- 
ings and  subsequently  published  in  the  drug 
journals.  No  topics  of  broad  human  interest 
at  pharmaceutical  conventions?  Such  an  in- 
ference v^ere  most  unfounded.  Many  a  phar- 
macist in  this  country  owes  a  good  share  of 
his  general  culture  to  a  regular  attendance  at 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  pharmaceutical 
associations  to  which  he  belongs. 

Take  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  example.  Men 
who  left  the  four  walls  of  their  stores  to  at- 
tend that  convention  gave  any  amount  of 
thought  to  subjects  of  a  broadening  nature. 
They  gained  some  insight  into  the  workings 


of  our  national  political  bodies.  Through  the 
reports  and  debates  of  the  legislative  officers, 
they  learned  something  about  the  great  law- 
making machinery  of  our  country.  More  than 
that,  they  themselves  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  of  political  questions,  wrestled  now 
with  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  again  with 
the  Sherley  bill,  and  then  with  other  measures 
affecting  the  drug  trade.  Isn't  that  sort  of 
work  broadening  and  deepening?  It  gives  a 
man  a  certain  amount  of  judicial  grasp  and 
makes  him  a  broader  member  of  the  commun- 
ity. How  many  of  the  druggists  now  in  poli- 
tics received  their  first  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary law  and  their  early  training  in  public 
affairs  from  the  proceedings  of  pharmaceutical 
societies?  Drug  conventions  narrowing?  Not 
for  a  moment. 

At  the  last  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  even  the 
cigarette  evil  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
sale  of  liquor  and  habit-forming  drugs  was 
discussed.  From  the  talk  on  these  subjects 
the  listener  learned  a  certain  amount  of 
sociology,  gathered  ideas  about  human  prob- 
lems, and  went  away  with  a  desire  to  do  what 
he  could  to  minimize  social  evils.  Even  phil- 
osophy came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention 
at  the  Niagara  convention.  A  whole  afternoon 
was  given  over  to  a  lecture  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard. It  abounded  in  wit  and  humor  of  the 
better  sort.  It  brought  the  members  of  the 
convention  into  contact  with  literature  that 
they  may  not  have  known  before  and  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  their  intellectual  enjoyment. 
What  would  the  Doctor  have  us  discuss? 
Women's  suffrage? 

Subjects  of  broad  human  interest!  The 
national  conventions  are  full  of  them.  The 
State  meetings,  too,  do  much  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  level  of  all  who  attend  them.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  is  lime 
and  senega  at  pharmaceutical  gatherings. 

JNO.  H. 

THE  ADVERTISING  GAME— A  NEW  ONE! 

We  have  it  on  the  undisputable  authority  of 
an  oft-repeated  bit  of  wisdom  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  skinning  a  cat.  One  of 
our  "esteemed  contemporaries"  has  discovered 
a  new  method  recently.  It  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  This  particular  contempo- 
rary is  anxious  to  increase  its  circulation.  So 
what  does  it  do?  It  makes  a  canvass  of  dif- 
ferent cities  to  see  what  the  circulation  is  in 
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those  particular  places  of  the  different  drug 
journals.  Now  once  in  a  while  it  happens  that 
this  one  journal  finds  it  has  more  subscribers 
in  a  town  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Good! 
Then  it  proceeds  to  get  out  a  folder  giving  the 
full  list  of  drug  journals  circulated  in  that 
town,  with  the  number  of  subscribers  credited 
to  each  of  them.  Of  course  in  such  cases  our 
friend  appears  at  the  top,  with  more  sub- 
scribers than  anybody  else,*  and  its  name  is 
printed  in  bolder  and  blacker  type  than  is  de- 
voted to  those  of  us  who  simply  fill  in  the  in- 
conspicuous places  underneath.  Rather  a 
clever  scheme,  isn't  it? 

But  we  are  really  beginning  to  worry — not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  contemporary.  We 
are  afraid  he  won't  find  many  towns  where  he 
stands  at  the  top,  and  what  will  become  of  his 
scheme  if  he  can  only  trot  out  a  few  circulars 
of  this  kind?  The  advertisers  won't  be  con- 
vinced, will  they?  And  if  they  are  not  con- 
vinced, what's  the  use  of  spending  a  lot  of 
money  in  time,  printer's  ink,  and  postage 
charges?  Oh,  well,  we  always  were  able  to 
take  the  other  fellow's  troubles  philosophically, 
and  so  we  shall  let  him  skin  the  cat  in  any  way 
that  he  thinks  best.  Skinning  operations  are 
rather  difficult  anyway. 

But,  speaking  of  skinning  games,  we  can 
scarcely  resist  making  the  mild  and  temperate 
suggestion  that  our  contemporary  stick  to  the 
plain  truth  in  giving  his  figures,  even  though 
it  proves  embarrassing.  In  the  only  circular 
we  have  so  far  seen,  that  alleging  to  give  the 
facts  about  an  eastern  city,  the  number  of 
Bulletin  subscribers  credited  to  us  was  less 
than  half  of  those  on  our  paid  list.  This  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  cat-skinning  operation 
isn't  clever — it's  stupid! 


THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  State  authorities  are  doing  some  very 
good  work  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Kan- 
sas particularly  has  made  an  effort  to  educate 
people  in  prophylaxis,  to  teach  them  the  simple 
measures  which,  properly  observed,  ward  off 
infections.  A  Kansas  Health  Almanac  is  is- 
sued yearly  conveying  to  the  people  the  saving 
truths  of  public  health.  They  are  shown  the 
loathsome  nature  of  smallpox  and  urged  to  be 
vaccinated.  Conditions  that  predispose  one  to 
pneumonia  are  given,  together  with  the  rules 
for  avoiding  the  disease.     The  subject  of  in- 


fants' complaints  and  whooping-cough  are 
treated,  and  simple  rules  given  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health,  is  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  in  his  State  in  the  field  of  hygiene.  He 
takes  a  very  active  part  in  the  inspection  and 
sanitation  of  both  foods  and  drugs.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  fly  crusade.  Knowing  that 
these  insects  spread  typhoid  fever  or  even  tu- 
berculosis. Dr.  Crumbine  has  urged  the  people 
to  cart  away  or  burn  up  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  upon  which  the  flies  thrive.  Mos- 
quitoes, too,  have  come  under  the  ban.  Stag- 
nant pools  which  furnish  a  breeding  ground 
for  these  germ  carriers,  are  being  drained  or 
filled. 

Dr.  Crumbine  is  also  responsible  for  the 
shipment  of  oysters  in  tightly  closed  containers 
which  do  not  permit  the  addition  of  water  and 
the  entrance  of  disease  germs.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  exclude  contaminating  influ- 
ences from  this  popular  food.  For  when  bac- 
teria once  gain  access  to  oysters  they  find 
there  a  good  medium  for  their  growth. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health  several  fines  have  been  im- 
posed upon  men  for  improperly  displaying 
foodstuffs  on  the  sidewalks.  Dealers  in  some 
instances  have  been  guilty  of  exposing  meats, 
vegetables,  and  other  kinds  of  foods  without 
having  them  properly  protected  from  insects 
or  disease  germs.  Dr.  Crumbine  forces  all 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  various  other  estab- 
lishments that  cater  to  the  public  to  keep  their 
floors  clean,  their  kitchens  sanitary,  and  every 
door  and  window  screened  against  flies.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  haul  bread  or  meats  through 
the  streets  without  having  them  covered  so 
that  they  cannot  be  contaminated  by  dust. 
These  are  just  a  few  reforms  that  Dr.  Crum- 
bine has  accomplished  in  a  quiet  but  forceful 
way,  showing  what  a  strong  influence  a  State 
board  of  health  can  exert  for  the  public  good. 


PHYSICIANS  AFTER  THE  MIDWIVES. 

Physicians  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  status  of  midwifery  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  articles  that  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  medical  journals  on  that  subject. 
They  seem  to  be  very  much  aroused  over  the 
way  midwives  have  been  encroaching  on  their 
domain.     Far  from  being  merely  an  aid  to  the 
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doctor,  the  midwife  seems  to  be  usurping  his 
duties  and  supplanting  him  throughout  the 
period  of  childbirth.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
large  cities  midwives  have  entire  charge  in 
over  half  the  births. 

No  wonder  the  doctors  complain.  They 
take  the  stand,  and  very  rightly  too,  that  only 
a  man  or  woman  with  a  medical  degree,  with 
a  professional  knowledge  of  anatomy,  pathol- 
ogy and  obstetrics,  can  deliver  babies  safely. 
Frequently,  moreover,  minor  gynecological  op- 
erations are  required  at  childbirth,  which  call 
for  the  services  of  an  expert  practitioner. 
Nevertheless  the  midwife  often  has  no  hesita- 
tion about  handling  abnormal  cases  as  well  as 
the  uneventful  ones. 

In  Europe,  particularly  among  the  peasantry, 
where  women  are  rugged  breeders,  there  is  a 
bigger  field  for  the  midwife.  Labor  cases  are 
normal  and  the  physician  is  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  much  menial  work.  Furthermore,  the  mid- 
wife cares  for  the  family  during  the  confine- 
ment of  the  mother,  serving  as  a  domestic  as 
well  as  a  nurse.  But  in  America  the  midwife 
has  few  if  any  household  duties.  Her  services 
are  purely  medical.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  sup- 
plants the  doctor.  Her  charges,  however,  offer 
no  particular  inducement,  for  her  fee  is  little 
less  than  the  doctor's.  She  receives  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  case.  It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  so  many  of  the  foreign-born 
women  would  rather  have  a  midwife  attend 
them  than  a  physician.  Modesty  does  not 
offer  the  explanation,  for  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  competent  women  practitioners  to  at- 
tend members  of  their  own  sex. 

And  so  the  controversy  continues  between 
the  physicians  and  the  midwives.  Meanwhile 
some  substantial  good  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  the  different  States  have  raised  the  re- 
quirements for  the  practice  of  midwifery.  In 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  women  who 
wish  to  follow  the  vocation  must  obtain  per- 
mits from  the  Department  of  Health.  Their 
character,  their  past  reputation,  and  their  home 
surroundings  are  all  looked  into  by  the  author- 
ities. Recently  a  school  for  midwives  was 
started  in  the  metropolis,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  under  municipal  control. 
Candidates  for  a  diploma  remain  for  six 
months  under  the  tutelage  of  a  doctor  and  a 
nurse.  This  is  right — if  the  midwives  are  to 
attend  so  many  cases  of  labor  let  them  be  prop- 
erly trained. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


LEAVES   BASEBALL   FOR    PHARMACY. 

Dr.  James  Casey,  ball-player  and  dentist, 
has  retired  from  baseball.  He  has  purchased 
the  drug  store  of  A.  L.  Walker  on  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  says  he  is  through 
with  the  diamond  for  all  time.  Dr.  Casey  is  the 
second  ball-player  to  embark  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  Detroit  within  a  short  time.  Davy 
Jones,  Detroit's  left-fielder,  is  the  proud  pro- 
prietor of  a  flourishing  store  on  Adams  Ave- 
nue East. 

At  the  close  of  the  1911  season  Dr.  Casey 
decided  that  he  didn't  want  to  play  baseball 


Dk.  James  Casey. 

actively  any  longer  and  was  looking  for  a  po- 
sition as  manager,  when  A.  L.  Walker,  a 
prominent  Michigan  pharmacist,  offered  his 
store  for  sale.  It  was  a  first-class  stand  on 
Detroit's  busiest  thoroughfare,  and  Dr.  Casey 
bought  the  place.  He  is  a  graduate  in  den- 
tistry of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  and 
for  a  time  practiced  that  profession. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  Dr.  Casey 
shows  half  the  "pep"  in  the  drug  business  that 
he  did  behind  the  plate  on  the  Tiger  Nine,  his 
success  is  assured  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr.  Casey 
began  his  baseball  career  as  backstop,  and  in 
six  years  worked  himself  up  from  the  New 
England  League  to  the  Eastern.  Possessed  of 
a  splendid  throwing  arm,  he  was  a  strong  man 
on  third  base  as  well  as  the  home  plate.     He 
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first  started  in  1892  with  the  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  Club.  Then  he  went  to  Law- 
rence, and  in  1894  to  Portland,  Maine.  For 
three  seasons  he  caught  for  the  Toronto  Club, 
going  to  Washington  during  the  year  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  The  season  of  1899 
found  him  with  Brooklyn  and  with  the  Na- 
tional League  Champions. 

It  was  in  1900  that  Dr.  Casey  came  to  De- 
troit to  try  his  fortune  with  the  new  American 
League.  He  remained  here  through  the  sea- 
son of  1902,  when  he  returned  to  the  National 
League  to  play  with  the  Cubs.  Dr.  Casey 
served  as  catcher  of  the  Detroit  team,  where 
he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
player.  He  also  became  well  known  for  his 
keen  wit  and  repartee,  being  one  of  those  play- 
ers to  whom  the  fans  were  glad  to  listen.  Dr. 
Casey  was  not  a  flashy  player,  but  always  a 
brainy  one.  He  broke  the  baseball  record 
for  quick  thinking. 


A  MAN  WHOM  DRUGGISTS  ARE  INTER- 
ESTED IN. 

A  feature  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
which  we  feel  sure  will  attract  considerable 
attention  is  the  page  of  nine  portraits  of  State 


Floyd  Tilford. 


Food  and  Drug  Commissioners.  These  are 
some  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  drug 
trade  sit  up  and  take  notice  during  the  last 
few  years.  As  the  administrators  of  the  State 
pure  food  and  drug  laws,  they  have  suddenly 
become  important  in  the  pharmaceutical  eye, 
and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to   see   what   they   look   like   in 


actual  life.     They  seem  after  all  to  resemble 
a  lot  of  kindly  disposed  men! 

In  this  place  we  are  showing  the  portrait  of 
Floyd  Tilford,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Foods  and  Drugs  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Kansas.  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  is  the  ranking  of- 
ficer in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug 
law,  but  Dr.  Crumbine  has  many  other  duties 
to  perform,  and  he  apparently  leaves  most  of 
the  food  and  drug  work  in  charge  of  the  head 
of  the  division.  Mr,  Tilford  is  furthermore 
Dr.  Crumbine's  immediate  assistant,  and  is 
presumably  in  full  authority  during  his  chief's 
absence. 


A  YOUNGSTER  WITH  A  PROMISING  NAME! 

The  handsome  boy  of  three  years  and  six 
months  shown  in  the  accompanying  portrait  is 


Parke  Davis  Evers. 

Parke  Davis  Evers,  of  McGregor,  Texas.  His 
father.  Max  H.  Evers,  of  the  firm  of  Evers 
Bros.,  is  so  great,  an  admirer  of  the  house  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  that  he  named  his  son 
after  them.  This  certainly  was  a  nice  tribute 
to  the  firm,  and  it  would  also  appear  that,  if 
there  is  anything  in  a  name,  this  young  man 
will  in  time  be  the  head  and  front  of  some 
large  manufacturing  establishment.  Look  out 
for  him! 
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Dr.  John  B.  Bond,  Sr.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  whose  home  we 
show  here,  is  familiarly  known  to  druggists  by  his  presidency 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


D.  J.  Fink  of  Holdrege,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the  active  pharma- 
ceutical figures  of  the  State,  and  is  an  ex-president  of  both  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


This  photograph  of  the  residence  of  Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932 
Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  taken  some  years  ago. 


Owen  Raymo  of  Wayne,  Mich.,  has  a  comfortable  home  in  one 
of  the  good-sized  towns  of  this  State. 


From  this  photograph  of  the  residence  of  E.  C.  Bent,  Dell 
Rapids,  S.  D.,  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Western  snow-storms  are  the  real  thing. 


H.  Lionel  Meredith  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  whose  home  is  here 
pictured,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  an  ex- 
president  of  the  State  Association. 


Homes  of  Well-known  UruHista. 
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J.  J.  Goodyear,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  one  of  the  most 
artistic  and  beautiful  homes  in  an  interesting  University  town 
where  attractive  residences  are  quite  numerous. 


This  shows  the  comfortable  porch  and  the  well-kept  lawn  at 
the  rear  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  house.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  quite  noteworthy. 


The  residence  of  H.  K.  Mulford.  President  of  the  H.  K.  Mul- 
ford  Company,  out  in  Wayne,  one  of  the  easily  accessible 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 


Here  we  have  the  homelike  hall  of  Mr.  Mulford's  residence. 
Broad  settees  on  each  side  of  the  room  are  not  shown  in  the 
photograph. 


This  picture  of  the  home  of  Wm.  Mittelbach,  Boonville,  Mo., 
was  taken  several  years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime  one  of  the 
young  ladies  has  grown  up  and  married. 


Alfred  B.  Huested,  the  well-known  pharmacist  of  New  York 
State,  has  now  retired  from  active  business  life  and  is  living 
in  Delmar,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Albany. 


Homes  of  WelNknovrn  Drajifists. 
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J.  D.  Ryan,  Coffin,  Redington  Co.,  San  Qeo.  W.  Lattimer,   Kauff man  -  Lattimer  Wm.  J.  Walding,  Walding,    Kinnan  & 

Francisco,  Cal.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Marvin  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Samuel  E.  Strong,  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


O.  F.  Fuller,  Fuller  &  Fuller,  Chicago,  C.  E.  Bedwell,  E.  E.  Brace  &  Co.,  Omaha. 

Illinois.  Nebraska. 


Clayton   F.   Shoemaker,    Shoemaker  r&  ]       Wm.  A.  Hover,  W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Den- 
Busch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ver.  Col. 

A  Pa({e  of  Prominent  Jobbers. 


Fred.  L.  Carter,  Carter,  Carter  &  Meigs 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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H.  E.  Barnard,  B.S.,  Food  and  Dnig  Com- 
missioner of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Oilman  M.  Dame,  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner of  Michigan,  Northport,  Mich. 


James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Com- 
missioner of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Sylvanua  E.  Strode,  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner of  Ohio,  Columbus,  O. 


E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  of  North 
Dakota,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


Edwin    DeBarr,    Director  of   Oklahoma 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory. 


Charles  D.  Woods,  Administrator  of  the 
Maine  Drug  Law,  Orono,  Me. 


The  Men  Who  are  Adiiilnlsterlii|{  the  State  Pnre  Food  and  Drni{  Laws. 
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Professor  Caspar!  in  His  Role  as  Food  and  Urui  Commissioner  of  Maryland. 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  author  of  "A  Treatise  of  Pharmacy."  one  of  the  editors  of  "The 
National  Standard  Dispensatory,"  in  early  life  a  retail  druggist  for  many  years,  and  for  a  long  period  the  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  was  a  year  or  two  ago  made  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  is 
administering  the  law  with  great  fairness  and  enlightenment. 


The  Routine  of  Dispensing  Prescriptions. 

We  have  invited  several  pharmacists  who  have  made  a  study 
of  dispensing  to  ^ive  us  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  They 
tell  "what  systems  they  follow  in  compounding  prescriptions. 
They  describe  their  methods  of  checking  and  cross-checking 
to  ^uard  aiSainst  mistakes.  They  discuss  the  question  of 
uniformity  in  prescription  work  and  tell  what  style  of  pack- 
ages should  be  used  for  different  preparations.  Our  readers 
will  find  this   symposium  of  help   and  interest. —The  EDITORS. 


BY  CLEMENT  B.  LOWE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  method  of  compounding  prescriptions 
followed  in  my  store  is  about  as  follows : 
When  a  clerk  receives  a  prescription  he  is  not 
supposed  to  stand  and  read  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  customer  unless  some  question  is  asked 
about  it.  Customers  are  quick  to  detect  some 
exclamation,  or  expression  of  surprise,  which 


Clement  B.  Lowe. 


would  lead  them  to  think  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  The  clerk  must  take  it 
to  the  prescription  counter  at  once.  I  prefer 
to  do  this  even  if  asked  to  price  it,  because  a 
quick  decision  is  often  a  wrong  one. 

THE   PRELIMINARIES. 

Before  commencing  to  compound  the  pre- 
scription, the  clerk  must  read  it  over  so  as  to 
clearly  understand  what  the  doctor  wants. 
The  bottles  containing  the  ingredients  which 
are  to  go  into  the  prescription  are  then  as- 
sembled upon  the  prescription  counter,  in  the 
order  observed  in  the  prescription,  although 
this  order  is  frequently  not  followed  in  com- 
pounding, as  much  judgment  has  to  be  exer- 


cised in  mixing  the  ingredients.  After  the  in- 
gredients have  been  weighed  or  measured,  if 
actively  poisonous,  the  weights  and  measures 
are  checked  off.  The  bottles  from  which  the 
drugs  have  been  taken  are  not  set  down  again 
upon  the  prescription  counter,  but  as  each  one 
is  used,  it  is  placed  on  a  counter  directly  in 
the  rear.  This  latter  procedure  I  consider  of 
much  importance,  because  otherwise  it  is  easy 
to  pick  up  a  bottle  twice.  Or  one  may  be  in- 
terrupted and  forget  the  ingredients  which 
have  been  used,  if  they  are  within  easy  reach. 

FINISHING  PACKAGES. 

After  the  prescription  has  been  compounded, 
if  a  liquid,  the  cork  is  capped,  and  the  thread 
is  brought  up  over  the  top  of  the  cap  and 
sealed  in  place  with  wax  upon  which  is  im- 
printed the  seal  of  the  store.  This  method  of 
finishing  a  prescription  looks  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  it  from  being  tampered 
with. 

The  label  is  then  printed  upon  the  type- 
writer, the  use  of  which  I  strongly  advocate, 
as  it  turns  out  labels  that  are  neat  looking  and 
easily  read.  Fine  label  writing  in  these  days 
seems  a  lost  art.  Good  clerks  are  not  always 
good  penmen.  We  often  have  to  copy  the 
formula  upon  the  label.  If  the  liquid  is  a 
transparent  one,  we  often  put  the  copy  upon 
the  back  of  the  label,  or  at  least  the  number 
and  date.  If  the  latter  procedure  is  followed, 
it  will  occasionally  prove  of  service  in  renew- 
ing a  prescription  in  which  the  label  has  been 
so  soiled  as  to  make  it  non-readable. 

CHECKING    AND    CROSS-CHECKING. 

When  the  prescription  is  finished  except  for 
the  wrapping,  it  is  checked  off.  The  com- 
pounder of  the  prescription  reads  off  the  label 
and  repeats  the  ingredients  and  quantities  that 
he  has  put  into  it,  another  clerk  in  the  mean- 
time checking  off  by  means  of  the  original 
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prescription.  The  checking  of  the  prescrip- 
tion is  something  that  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable and  is  of  equal  value  to  both  apothecary 
and  patient.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
carried  out,  even  when  it  is  advertised.  I 
know  of  a  large  store  that  puts  on  the  back  of 
the  bottle  a  little  label  with  the  name  of  the 
compounder  and  checker,  when  no  effort  is 
made  at  all  to  check  the  prescriptions. 

Many  of  our  prescriptions  are  phoned  into 
us  and  verified  by  repeating  them  to  the  doc- 
tors. This  saves  considerable  time,  as  we  are 
in  the  suburbs.  We  are  often  expected  to 
send  a  considerable  distance  to  get  a  prescrip- 
tion, compound  it  and  return  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  physicians  who  phone 
in  prescriptions  leave  the  originals  at  the 
houses  of  patients  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
Some  apothecaries  object  to  putting  up  a  pre- 
scription received  by  telephone,  but  we  have 
had  no  trouble  from  so  doing  and  it  is  a  great 
time  saver. 

METHOD  OF  PRICING. 

With  regard  to  pricing  prescriptions,  we 
follow  to  a  limited  extent  the  schedule  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D,,  although  many  of  the  prices  are 
higher  than  we  can  charge  in  this  section.  I 
consider,  however,  that  they  have  quite  a 
value,  as  it  leads  the  apothecary  to  put  a 
premium  on  his  experience  and  time.  A  long 
apprenticeship,  a  college  education  and  a  board 
examination  should  all  have  money  value.  In 
giving  a  copy  of  a  prescription,  we  consider 
it  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  inter- 
ests to  use  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  price  mark  as  we 
believe  that  most  pharmacists  of  our  country 
will  honor  it. 


BY  LEWIS  FLEMER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

As  to  your  inquiry  regarding  our  system  of 
dispensing  prescriptions,  I  suppose  that  our 
general  method  of  checking  is  about  the  same 
as  that  followed  in  many  other  stores  where 
this  work  is  featured.  There  are,  however, 
some  details  observed  by  us  which  may  be  of 
value  or  interest,  and  these  I  cheerfully  sub- 
mit. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  DISPENSING. 

For  purpose  of  uniformity  and  to  avoid 
differences  in  physical  appearance  of  repeat  or 
renewed  prescriptions  we  have  adopted  fixed 
rules,  followed  rigidly  by  our  dispensers,  re- 
garding  the   manipulation   of   each   class   of 


preparations.  Should  any  exceptions  or  varia- 
tions to  these  rules  be  necessitated,  the  details 
are  noted  on  the  prescription,  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  prescriptionists. 
Thereby  any  one  of  our  four  dispensers  is 
enabled  to  refill  a  prescription  so  that  the  ap- 
pearance is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original, 
which  he  may  not  have  compounded.  This 
avoids  annoyance  both  to  the  customer  and  to 
the  dispenser. 

As  a  rule  nothing  is  added  to  or  changed  in 
a  prescription  except  after  consultation  with 
the  prescriber.  Exceptions  are  made  however 
in  rare  cases.     For  instance,  we  consider  it 


Lewis  Flemer. 

proper  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  acacia  to 
the  following  prescription :  Phenacetini  gr. 
xl,  elixir  aromatici  dr.  iv,  aquae  menthae 
piperitae  q.  s.  ad  oz.  ij. 

ATTENTION  TO  CONTAINERS. 

Liquids  are  dispensed  in  colorless,  amber,  or 
blue  bottles,  with  cork,  rubber,  or  glass  stop- 
pers,* depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
scription. For  example,  eye  preparations, 
after  being  filtered  through  sterile  cotton,  are 
put  up  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  amber  where 
indicated.  Liniments  and  poisonous  medicines 
are  sent  out  in  rough  blue  bottles  with  "red 
devil  skulls"  on  the  stoppers.  Should  two 
liquid  prescriptions  be  sent  to  the  same  house, 
bottles  of  different  sizes  or  shapes  and  labels 
of  different  styles  are  used  to  help  in  prevent- 
ing the  patients  from  taking  the  wrong  medi- 
cine. Notations  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
tainers and  the  various  precautions  are  made 
on  the  prescription. 

For  dispensing  pills,  powders,  and  capsules 
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we  have  boxes  of  several  sizes  and  various 
colors,  as  well  as  vials  and  bottles  with  screw- 
caps  or  sifter  tops.  The  prescription  bears  in- 
dication of  the  container  selected  as  well  as  the 
excipient,  the  coating  and  dusting  powder  in 
the  case  of  pills,  and  the  size  of  capsule.  It 
tells  whether  the  material  was  massed  or  pre- 
pared dry  when  capsules  are  dispensed,  the 
size  and  kind  of  papers  (whether  plain,  parch- 
ment, paraffin,  or  double  wrapped)  when  the 
prescription  calls  for  powders,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  vial  or  bottle  when  a  single  pow- 
der is  prescribed.  These  methods  are  followed 
also  for  suppositories,  cachets,  konseals,  or 
ointments. 

Pills  or  tablets  of  strychnine  or  other  poi- 
sonous substances  are  placed  in  screw-capped 
vials,  thus  avoiding  accidents  through  the  in- 
terchanging of  box  tops.  Care  is  taken  to 
choose  boxes  of  different  sizes  and  colors  when 
two  or  more  are  sent  to  one  house. 

When  the  nature  of  the  prescription  de- 
mands it,  we  sterilize  the  container  and  in- 
gredients by  heat. 

A  RECORD  OF  RENEWALS. 

An  exact  record  of  the  repetitions  of  pre- 
scriptions  is  kept.  Each  one  of  our  four  dis- 
pensers has  his  fixed  section  on  the  back  of  the 
prescription  for  recording  his  renewals.     By 
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Note  the  directions  for  compounding.    Renewal  dates  appear 
on  the  back  of  the  prescription. 

using  a  small  rubber  dating  stamp,  the  location 
of  the  date  indicates  when  and  by  whom  the 
renewal  was  made.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration of  a  prescription  taken  from  our  files 
will  show  our  system  of  making  notations  on 
the  front  of  prescriptions. 

This  idea,  I  believe,  is  original  with  this 
store  and  was  adopted  before  we  had  a  nar- 
cotic and  poison  law  here,  the  object  at  that 
time'  being  to  keep  a  check  on  habit- forming 
prescriptions.  When  such  prescriptions  were 
presented  for  renewal  once  or  twice,  we  would 


send  a  copy  to  the  prescriber  giving  the  date 
of  the  original  prescription  and  the  renewals 
and  request  the  physician's  written  order  re- 
garding further  repetitions. 

The  records  have  proven  serviceable  also 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  accounts,  trac- 
ing prescriptions  that  were  filled  at  the  same 
time  and  placing  the  responsibility  for  re- 
newals. 

A  great  deal  more  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  only 
a  few  of  the  details  which  are  so  necessary  to 
satisfactory  prescription  work  and  which  are 
so  often  neglected. 


BY  H.  A.  B.  DUNNING,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

We  have  no  printed  rules  for  compounding 
prescriptions  in  our  laboratory.  We  do,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  our  experienced  and  trusted 


H.  A.  B.  Dunning. 

assistants  to  train  the  uninitiated  to  dispense 
in  accordance  with  our  ideas. 

HOW   OINTMENTS  ARE   MADE. 

One  of  our  rules,  which  I  regard  as  among 
the  most  important,  is  that  all  powders  enter- 
ing into  ointments  must  be  sifted  through  120 
silk  bolting  cloth.  Drugs  and  chemicals,  fre- 
quently used  in  ointments,  are  sifted  and 
stocked  for  the  purpose — otherwise  a  small 
sieve  is  quickly  prepared  by  removing  the  bot- 
tom from  an  impervious  wooden  box,  of  suit- 
able size,  the  top  being  treated  in  like  manner. 
A  piece  of  120  silk  bolting  cloth  is  fitted  over 
the  top  and  fastened  into  position  by  the 
wooden  band. 
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In  preparing  ointments  containing  powdered 
drugs,  in  minute  quantities,  particularly  for 
eye  use,  the  drug  is  mixed  witii  only  sufficient 
oil  to  make  a  thick  paste,  which  is  spread  in  a 
thin  smear  over  a  large  surface.  We  use  large 
plate-glass  slabs.  This  finely  divided  and  thor- 
oughly distributed  mixture  is  thinned  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil  and  is  then  mixed  thoroughly 
with  a  small  portion  of  fatty  vehicle,  pre- 
viously rubbed  to  a  uniform,  smooth  consis- 
tency. This  mixture  is  then  distributed  with 
approximately  equal  bulk  of  fat  until,  by  re- 
peating the  doubling  process,  the  entire  amount 
is  incorporated.  A  somewhat  similar  mode  of 
procedure  is  adopted  for  all  ointments.  When 
it  is  not  desirable  to  use  oil  to  rub  the  powder 
with,  then  some  of  the  fat  is  used. 

In  our  opinion,  a  carefully  made  ointment  is 
one  of  the  final  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  a  pre- 
scription assistant,  for  obvious  reasons. 

DISPENSING    POWDERS. 

In  compounding  prescriptions  for  mixed 
powders  to  be  taken  internally,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, extract  belladonna  0.1  gramme,  calcined 
magnesia  20  grammes,  sodium  bicarbonate  20 
grammes,  to  be  taken  in  teaspoon ful  doses,  the 
potent  ingredient  or  ingredients  are  bolted 
previous  to  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients, 
to  break  up  lumps.  The  final  mixture  is  then 
run  through  a  sieve;  the  powder  is  mixed 
again.  Tooth  powders,  prescriptions  for 
which  we  get  many,  are  prepared  from  bolted 
powders,  which,  after  mixing  in  a  mortar,  are 
run  through  bolting  cloth  and  are  again  mixed 
to  insure  distribution. 

COMPOUNDING    POTENT    MIXTURES. 

All  mixtures  of  powdered  drugs  containing 
potent  ingredients  are  compounded  according 
to  the  following  general  method :  The  potent 
ingredient,  as  for  example  1  grain  of  arsenic, 
is  placed  in  a  dry  mortar,  an  equal  bulk  of 
milk  sugar  is  added,  and  the  two  thoroughly 
triturated;  this  mixture  is  then  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  milk  sugar,  this  doubling  process 
being  continued  until  from  5  to  10  grains  of 
milk  sugar  have  been  added.  Then  all  of  the 
ingredients  being  in  state  of  fine  subdivision, 
the  more  gritty  ingredient  is  added,  not  all  at 
once,  but  a  quantity  equal  in  bulk  to  the  sugar 
of  milk  mixture.  This  doubling  process  is 
continued  until  all  of  the  ingredients  are  in- 
corporated and  thoroughly  mixed.  If  the 
mixture  is  to  be  placed  in  capsules,  more  than 


12,  then  ([uantities  sufficient  for  12,  some- 
times six,  are  weighed  ofif  and  filled  into  cap- 
sules, weighing  each  third  or  fourth  capsule. 
Much  the  same  rule  is  adopted  for  powders. 
This  means  that,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  dispense 
more  than  12  doses  without  subdividing,  and 
that  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  weigh  each 
capsule. 

Mixtures  of  masses  with  potent  ingredients, 
as,  for  example,  asafetida  and  strychnine,  are 
prepared  only  after  the  potent  drug  is  thor- 
oughly distributed  in  a  bulk  of  inert  powder 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  mass,  the  whole  being 
subsequently  reduced  to  a  mass  of  homo- 
geneous consistency. 

Odoriferous  masses,  when  dispensed  in  cap- 
sules or  inserted  into  the  capsules,  are  han- 
dled in  such  a  manner  that  the  outside  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  drug.  The 
fingers  which  touch  the  capsules  must  also  be 
free  from  odor.  Odoriferous  capsules  or  pills 
are  dispensed  in  boxes,  not  closed  bottles,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

FILTERING   PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Eye  solutions  are  filtered  through  both  cot- 
ton and  filter  paper.  The  cotton,  a  small 
pledget,  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel 
loosely  and  the  point  of  the  filter  embedded  in 
it.  The  cotton  serves  to  collect  any  hairs 
washed  off  the  paper.  The  eye  solution  is  fil- 
tered through,  usually,  three  to  five  times  until 
a  liquid  of  crystalline  clearness,  free  from  hair 
fibers,  is  obtained.    We  use  S.  &  S.  filters. 

All  solutions  are  passed  through  either  cot- 
ton or  finely  meshed  gauze,  vinous  liquids 
usually 'through  gauze.  Gauze  is  also  used 
when  the  liquid  is  clear,  but  may  contain 
specks  of  one  kind  or  another. 

We  do  not  permit  one  or  tw-o  drachms  of 
a  fluid  to  be  measured  in  a  four-ounce  gradu- 
ate. We  generally  dissolve  all  alkaloidal  salts 
in  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  by  heat,  be- 
fore mixing  with  other  liquids. 

Powders  suspended  in  liquids  must  be  in  a 
fine  state  of  subdivision.  Mixtures  for  ex- 
ternal use,  as,  for  example,  zinc  oxide,  cala- 
mine, sulphur,  etc.,  are  prepared  with  bolted 
powders.  Mucilaginous  agents  are  not  used 
unless  directed,  but  when  they  are  directed,  a 
proper  quantity  is  added  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults. 

Flocculent  precipitates,  which  separate  read- 
ily and  produce  unsightly  mixtures,  are  gen- 
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erally  made  homogeneous  with  acacia,  in  in- 
ternal mixtures. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  dis- 
cussion involves  the  broad  subject  of  manu- 
facturing and  dispensing,  concerning  which  a 
book  might  be  vv^ritten. 

There  is  one  important  rule  that  I  failed  to 
mention  for  the  employer.  Don't  quarrel  with 
your  clerks,  but  keep  them  informed  of  your 
wishes.  Those  whom  you  cannot  trust  and  are 
inefficient  will  find  it  out  and  leave  voluntarily 
through  one  cause  or  another.  They  will  not 
gain  the  sympathy  of  your  trusted  employees 
and  will  probably  not  condemn  you  them- 
selves. 


BY   RICHARD   H.   LACKEY,   PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  unique  or  unusual 
about  my  methods  of  work  at  the  prescription 
counter,  and  very  little  that  would  be  interest- 
ing or  valuable  to  Bulletin  readers. 

The  ideal  plan  of  conducting  a  prescription 


Richard  H.  Lackey. 

business  would  comprise  a  separate  room  for 
each  compounder,  where  he  would  be  free 
from  noise  and  interruption,  and  have  at  his 
disposal  proper  equipment  in  the  way  of  bal- 
ances, complete  mixing  and  filtering  appli- 
ances, hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  a  stock 
of  those  medicines  ordinarily  used  in  com- 
pounding. Easy  communication  should  be  had 
to  a  fellow  clerk  or  proprietor  for  assistance 
in  checking". 


The  ideal,  to  the  average  store,  is  impos- 
sible. The  next  best  thing  is  a  rule  prohibit- 
ing the  interruption  of  a  clerk  engaged  in 
compounding  unless  it  be  unavoidable,  an  ab- 
solute rule  against  substitution,  the  use  of  the 
best  materials  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  the 
proper  checking  of  all  prescriptions,  including 
the  labels.  If  the  compounder  brings  to  bear 
under  these  conditions  a  proper  experience  in 
mixing  medicines  and  an  adequate  theoretical 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  make  a  success  of  his  pre- 
scription business. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  adage,  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  KIRCHGESSNER,  GRAND 
RAPIDS,  MICH. 

We  have  the  following  rules  for  compound- 
ing prescriptions:  The  solubility  of  all  sub- 
stances must  be  considered.  All  salts  must  be 
dissolved  before  other  preparations  are  added. 
Alkaloidal  salts  must  be  dissolved  separately 
before  mixing  with  the  remaining  prescription. 
Saturated  solutions  of  all  the  salts  that  are 
used  to  any  extent  are  kept  on  hand  and  the 
amount  of  salt  in  drachms  is  printed  on  each 
label. 

Eye  lotions  must  all  be  filtered  before  they 
are  completed.  The  dosage  of  each  ingre- 
dient must  be  figured  so  as  to  guard  against 
an  overdose.  All  prescriptions  must  be  copied 
from  memory,  and  then  rechecked  from  the 
original,  as  we  copy  all  the  prescriptions  that 
are  sent  to  us  and  return  the  original  if 
wanted. 


BY  F.  W.  BROWN,  LEAD,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
series  of  printed  rules  of  compounding  for  the 
instruction  of  my  dispensers.  As  I  spend 
considerable  time  at  the  dispensing  counter,  I 
have  encountered  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
following  system  along  to  my  assistants : 

1.  Upon  receiving  a  prescription,  give  the 
patron  a  check  telling  the  number  of  it  and 
the  time  required  for  dispensing. 

2.  Read  the  prescription  carefully  to  de- 
termine as  to  compatibility,  proper  dosage, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  ingredients  should 
be  added  to  produce  the  best  results. 

3.  Select  the  container,  utensils,  and  ingre- 
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dients.     Do  not  return  the  ingredients  until 
the  operations  are  completed, 

4.  Compound  and  check.  Use  the  double- 
check  system  when  there  are  two  dispensers 
on  the  case.  Otherwise  recheck  when  return- 
ing containers  to  their  respective  places.  Clear 
the  counter  of  soiled  utensils. 

5.  Write  the  label  plainly  and  attach  it  to 


the  container,  wrap  neatly,  seal,  and  attach  the 
remaining  check  bearing  the  name  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  number,  and  price. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  better  form  to  write  the 
label  after  the  prescription  is  compounded,  as 
it  is  a  safeguard  against  confusion  of  labels 
when  there  are  more  than  one  prescription  in 
the  course  of  dispensing  at  the  same  time. 


HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS.* 

An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Ejitertainment  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed  into  Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  from  March  Bulletin,  ) 


CHAPTER  IV, 

ADVERTISING  THAT  HELPED  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

All  kinds  of  holidays  and  celebration  days 
bring  with  them  special  opportunities  for  the 
druggist. 

These  opportunities  may  not  result  in  large 
receipts,  or  they  may.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  how  the  druggist  takes  advantage  of 
them. 

I  found  it  very  profitable  to  get  up  special 
windows  for  all  kinds  of  special  days.  I  also 
used  special  newspaper  advertising  and  sent 
special  advertisements  directly  by  mail. 

CATERING   TO    STRANGERS. 

Our  town  being  the  county  seat  we  had  sev- 
eral terms  of  court  each  year.  Many  strangers 
came  to  town,  among  them  the  jurors.  We 
found  it  a  profitable  plan  to  mail  advertising 
of  the  store's  special  lines  to  the  jurors  and 
the  lawyers,  whose  names  were  easily  procured 
from  the  public  records. 

When  a  man  goes  away  from  home  to  at- 
tend court  for  a  few  days,  he  is  very  likely  to 
need  a  drug  store.  He  wants  cigars,  headache 
or  cold  cures,  stationery,  post-cards,  etc.,  and 
the  store  that  has  sent  him  a  letter  about  such 

*Copyright,  1912,  by   Frank  Farrington. 


goods  inviting  him  to  come  there  for  them,  is 
more  than  likely  to  get  his  business. 

Court  week  used  to  bring  in  a  good  many 
natives  of  the  hill  country  back  from  the. rail- 
roads and  towns,  and  usually  produced  some 
queer  demands.  One  morning  I  had  a  call 
from  a  customer  who  wanted  to  know  which 
was  better,  "Pumpkin  seed  root  or  pumpkin 
seed  extract."  I  advised  the  woman  that  I 
did  not  think  there  was  very  much  diflference 
in  the  dose  or  in  its  effect.  Another  back 
country  lady  bought  Peerless  dyes  to  color  her 
hair  with,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  se- 
cured a  very  nice  shade,  though  her  hair  was 
not  wool. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  colored  lady  who 
came  in  and  asked  me  for  a  "bottle  of  pink 
pills  for  pale  people,"  and  then  insisted  upon 
my  spraying  her  with  about  seventeen  kinds 
of  perfumery  which  she  did  not  buy. 

January  first  is  of  course  the  first  special 
day  of  the  year,  and  for  the  average  drug 
store  it  brings  some  special  opportunities.  The 
average  pharmacy  sells  some  blank  books  and 
diaries,  and  this  is  the  time  they  should  be 
pushed,  I  always  made  them  the  subject  of 
my  first  after-Christmas  window  displays  and 
newspaper  advertisements.  I  tried  calendar 
advertising  too  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
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CALENDAR  ADVERTISING. 

For  six  different  years  I  used  calendars  at 
this  season,  and  tried  advertising  special  goods 
on  them  and  also  imprinting  them  only  with 
the  store  name. 

As  a  result  of  these  calendar  experiences  I 
feel  certain  that  the  only  gain  from  them  was 
a  limited  amount  of  good-will.  One  January 
I  gave  away  a  large  number  of  calendars  on 
which  I  advertised  a  headache  remedy  put  up 
and  named  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying 
out  the  calendars.  They  did  not  produce  one 
single  call. 

If  you  feel  like  paying  out  anywhere  from 
$5  to  $100  in  good  money  for  a  very  limited 
amount  of  good-will,  I  would  say  invest  in 
calendars.  If  you  want  to  get  tangible  and 
durable  results,  invest  it  in  some  of  the  more 
direct  forms  of  advertising.  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, however,  that  in  discussing  this  question 
with  representatives  of  the  calendar  houses  I 
have  never  found  one  who  thought  I  knew 
what  I  was  talking  about. 

One  year  I  gave  away  instead  of  calendars 
little  celluloid  book-marks,  and  while  they  cost 
comparatively  little  they  seemed  to  produce 
just  as  much  good- will  as  the  most  expensive 
calendars  I  ever  used. 

SPECIAL    HOLIDAY   ADS. 

For  St.  Valentine's  day  it  proved  profitable 
to  send  out  an  artistic  valentine  post-card  each 
season  with  a  special  notice  on  it  of  a  new 
perfume  or  toilet  preparation,  or  a  hair  tonic. 
These  of  course  were  usually  mailed  to  the 
ladies,  and  they  were  sent  so  as  to  reach  them 
a  day  or  so  before  St.  Valentine's  in  order 
that  they  might  not  arrive  after  so  many  cards 
had  been  received  that  they  were  an  old  story. 

For  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays 
and  St.  Patrick's  day  I  used  special  window 
trims  with  plenty  of  decorated  crepe  tissue- 
paper  to  give  appropriate  backgrounds. 
Hatchets  cut  out  of  bristol  board  and  pasted 
on  the  glass  helped  Washington's  display. 
Large  framed  pictures  of  Washington  and  of 
Lincoln  w^ere  easily  borrowed  for  use  in  such 
window  displays. 

Of  course  the  main  display  was  always  of 
some  seasonable  and  salable  goods,  the  special- 
day  matter  being  only  to  attract  attention. 

Easter  should  be  made  one  of  the  big  times 
in  the  drug  store.  The  sales  of  perfumes,  gift 
goods,  candy,  etc.,  ought  to  be  very  large,  and 


they  are  if  the  druggist  goes  after  the  busi- 
ness in  the  right  way. 

One  of  the  best  plans  I  found  for  getting 
the  Easter  business  was  to  give  away  a  little 
souvenir  of  some  sort  the  Saturday  before 
Easter.  On  one  occasion  I  offered  in  news- 
paper advertising  and  by  dodgers  to  give  free 
to  every  person  making  a  purchase  of  five 
cents  or  more  the  choice  of  an  Easter  Q.gg  or 
chicken.  I  bought  a  large  quantity  of  the 
little  cotton  chicks  and  the  sugar  eggs.  Neither 
of  these  cost  much,  and  a  window  full  of 
them   with   a  big   sign    "Given   Away   Free" 


Mr.  Farrington's  store  decorated  for  a  firemen's  tournament. 

Stopped  every  one  who  came  along.  Of  course 
on  the  five-cent  purchases  we  made  no  money, 
but  the  people  who  came  in  and  spent  only  a 
nickel  were  very  few. 

POPULAR  SPECIALS, 

At  another  time  I  distributed  a  lot  of  dodg- 
ers advertising  candy  and  bearing  a  coupon 
which  read  as  follows :  "This  coupon  is  good 
for  seven  cents  to  apply  on  any  purchase  of 
25  cents'  worth,  or  more,  of  Huyler's  on 
April  13.  Only  one  coupon  taken  on  each 
purchase." 

This  was  another  case  where  the  acceptance 
of  a  coupon  with  the  smallest  allowable  pur- 
chase used  up  all  the  profit,  but  it  brought  in 
the  people,  and  they  bought  plenty  of  other 
things,  so  that  the  day  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
our  biggest. 

Another  special  offer  that  I  made  one  East- 
er was  of  special  candy  packages  which  I 
priced  at  29  cents,  some  of  them  being  Huy- 
ler's that  sold  regularly  at  35  cents.  And  I 
offered  for  39  cents  one  of  the  packages  of 
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mdy  and  a  25-cent  bottle  of  perfume.     This 
^as  also  a  winning  special. 
For  Decoration  day  we  decorated  a  lot  of 
)st-cards   of   the   local    Soldiers'    Monument 
rith    little    flag    stickers    such    as    Dennison 
lakes,  and  arranged  a  window  display  appro- 
riate  to  the  occasion  with  a  stack  of  arms  and 
le  war  pictures,  flags,  etc.     We  put  in  a 
ick  of  the  special  post-cards  and  sold  them  at 
^ne  cent  each.    Another  plan  we  followed  was 
give  free  on  that  day  and  on  the  Fourth  of 
'July  a  little  flag  with  a  pin  on  it  to  every  cus- 
tomer.   By  the  gross  they  cost  almost  nothing. 
The  week  before  commencement  at  the  high 
-chool,    we    decorated   a    window    with    crepe 
■  japer  in  the  class  colors  and  filled  it  with  all 
kinds  of  goods  suitable  for  graduation  gifts. 
'Jlicse  included  fountain  pens,  perfumes,  books, 
toilet  cases,  mirrors,  etc.,  etc. 

Old  home  week  is  another  special  occasion. 
One  of  the  best  of  ways  to  get  the  people  inter- 
ested in  the  store  at  that  time  is  to  use  the 
windows  for  displays  of  pictures  or  relics  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  town,  and  to 
make  the  store  a  sort  of  semi-official  regis- 
tration bureau  for  all  the  visitors.  '  Keep  a 
big  book  in  which  every  one  is  asked  to  reg- 
ister his  name  and  the  place  he  is  stopping 
tor  the  week. 

Put  a  sign  in  the  window  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  every  one  is  asked  to  register 
there  and  receive  a  souvenir  post-card  of  some 
prominent  building.  Send  notices  to  every 
one  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  newspaper 
as  coming,  asking  him  to  come  and  register. 
Make  the  store  a  place  where  every  one  will 
understand  that  information  regarding  the 
presence  of  any  one  else  can  be  determined, 
^^'our  newspaper  will  work  with  you  in  ac- 
complishing this,  and  it  will  make  your  store 
the  most  popular  place  in  town  all  the  week. 


I  have  given  two  or  three  plans  in  previous 
chapters  showing  the  ways  of  getting  school 
trade  at  the  opening  of  school.  The  school 
trade  should  be  given  careful  attention.  It 
pays  well. 

Labor  day.  election  day,  Thanksgiving  day, 
are  all  suitable  for  special  window  displays, 
though  there  is  not  so  much  business  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

For  Thanksgiving  it  is  well  to  advertise 
such  things  as  the  store  keeps  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Candy,  of  course,  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  spices,  sage,  caraway,  etc.  Cigars 
should  be  mentioned,  and,  if  you  keep  them, 
exhibit  cards. 

Christmas  is  of  course  the  day  that  de- 
velops the  most  business  of  any  of  the  holi- 
days, and  I  have  found  the  newspapers  the 
best  medium  for  reaching  my  trade  at  that 
time.  Special  folders  and  letters  are  good, 
but  the  newspaper  reaches  every  one,  and  I 
have  doubled  or  even  quadrupled  my  space  for 
the  three  or  four  weeks  before  Christmas,  and 
taken  particular  pains  with  the  advertisements, 
with  excellent  results.  My  December  business 
I  worked  up  from  $400  to  $1750  all  with 
newspaper  advertising. 

I  begin  to  sell  Christmas  goods  just  as  soon 
as  certain  lines  are  received.  I  put  them 
right  on  display  wath  the  regular  stock  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  and  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber I  get  the  whole  holiday  line  going.  Peo- 
ple are  being  educated  now  to  buy  early.  I 
educate  myself  to  sell  early. 

The  advertisements  reproduced  this  time 
show  how  the  Christmas  proposition  was 
handled  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  how 
other  special  seasons  received  particular  at- 
tention. 

So  much  for  the  special  seasons,  though  I 


Free  Candy  for  Monday 

A  pound  box  of  mixed  cbocolate*. 
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FARRINGTON-S    DRUG   STORE 


Easter  Writing  Paper  Bargaia. 

/f«r>'a  aomMUmt  jr^m  cmaV  m/fv^  M  mim. 

For  tvo  day^  (bo  Edtarday  bofor*  balw  Md  tho 
Moadar  aftn  Baator,  «•  «U1  acll  «  bos  of  ow  Ums 
btNic  Boto  papar  ol  Iba  lalMt  ahapa  aad  riaa  (or  19a  aad 

TUa  ia  a  daady  faafcioaabU  papat .  om  tbat  joo  caa 
Ma  for  aaj  kwd   ol  aorroapoedasea.  fwU  iia»  boi,  worth 

Another  Great  Value ! 

For  Eaatar  Satordar  and  Honda;  «•  vU  alao  aall  a 
SOe  *a]n«  in  baadaoaa  Mta  papar  at  S8c  a»d  laelvda  ttoo 
ft  («  tUek  of  **alUf  «»L 

^>tv  tbt«B  p»p»n  la  oar  window. 


FARRINGTON-S    DRUG    STORE 


FOR  EASTER 

We  ha  v€  »ome  fpleadkl  off»rv  worth  wbih. 
Baa  OBT  viBdow  fall  of  BMlar  oUdp^  nMM^  *m»k^ 


Wilb   avarr  pvnbaaa  oa   Satuday   (todaj)   of  t*o 
Mslo  or  Mora  «a  wUI  (ita  fra*  an  Eaatar  agg  or  moU 
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A  big  wirfy  o(  10a  BuMr  sovaWaa. 
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For  Graduation  Giffs 
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pacbapaa 
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riaa  ca«dj  ami  tm»  fnt^mt;  Asj  prfak jom  wmt 
tof*r- 
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FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Some  of  Mr.  Farrington's  newspaper  ads.,  used  at  the  period  in  his  business  career  described  in  the  accompanyin^r .  portion  of  his 

autobiography. 
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does 


have  not  gone  into  details  because  space 
not  permit. 

FINED  AND  CALUMNIATED. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  State  board 
sent  a  detective  to  town,  and  he  got  in  some 
of  his  fine  work  on  my  imlicensed  clerk. 

The  average  village  pharmacy  has  no  li- 
censed men  besides  the  proprietor.  The  unli- 
censed clerk  or  clerks  sell  almost  everything 
when  the  boss  is  present.  And  notwithstand- 
ing their  orders  not  to  sell  goods  which  they 
have  no  right  to  when  he  is  away,  they  often 
find  it  easier  to  make  the  sale  than  to  explain 
that  they  haven't  the  right.  In  most  cases, 
too,  the  proprietor  winks  at  the  practice.  I 
did. 

Well,  the  State  board  detective  came  in,  and 
by  more  or  less  specious  representations  in- 
duced the  clerk  to  make  a  sale  of  tincture  of 
belladonna.     I  did  not  know  anything  about 


GIFTS  FOR  HER 


tOOKET  B«(m«  jon 


GIFTS  FOR  HIM 

WMsna  UM«'t>BOtlusf  U»t   <(j   •TM70M    IJM 
rfcoj 


IN    ft  fo«J   eifw,  ftoUiaf   to 
•  rkoofh.     Batter  laan  it  to 


U>».     Son.   c^d    Mowtod.    I 


■  food*  vilh  blub  p«d« 


Farrlngton's  Drug  Store 


A  newspai)er  ad.  gotten  up  for  the  holiday  season. 

the  sale  until  the  papers  in  the  case  were 
served,  and  then  I  found  it  out  too  late.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  settle  the  matter  up 
quietly,  which  I  did,  paying  a  fine  of  $75. 

It  taught  me  a  good  lesson  and  I  hope  that 
it  may  have  its  effect  upon  others,  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  give  up  the  amount  of  the 
fine. 

Just  how  the  matter  reached  the  newspapers 
in  the  town  I  could  not  say.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  the  State  board  was  a  com- 
petitor of  mine  had  something  to  do  with  the 
incident.  A  news  item  appeared  stating  that 
I  had  been  fined,  etc.,  for  violation  of  the 
pharmacy  law.  My  judgment  was  against 
taking  any  notice  of  the  matter,  but  I  was  un- 
fortunately advised  to  try  to  justify  myself  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  and  of  course  what 
little  I  could  say  in  justification  did  not 
amount  to  anything  and  only  brought  the  mat- 


ter once  more  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
many  of  whom  had  not  noticed  the  original 
item.  Furthermore,  it  showed  that  I  was 
"sore"  about  it. 

That  one  experience  has  been  worth  to  me 
what  it  cost,  not  only  in  showing  the  advan- 
tage of  living  up  to  the  law,  but  also  in  teach- 
ing me  that  it  is  folly  ever  to  rush  into  the 
newspapers  to  try  to  justify  oneself  for  a 
more  or  less  reprehensible  act. 

The  man  who  carries  his  quarrels  into  the 
newspapers  is  a  fool.  The  man  who  allows 
himself  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  a  newspaper 
publisher  or  editor  is  also  a  fool.  The  fellow 
with  the  newspaper  has  something  right  at 
hand  that  will  enable  him  to  come  back  at  the 
outsider  indefinitely. 

HELPED  BY  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Competition  began  to  dwindle,  and  business 
kept  moving  up  a  notch  higher  every  year. 
The  sales  were  up  to  $10,650,  when  an  event 
occurred  that  made  a  good  deal  of  difference 
with  my  business  and  plunged  the  whole  town 
into  a  period  of  gloom.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  a  hotel  fire  in  which  my  strongest  com- 
petitor and  his  wife  lost  their  lives. 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  three-story  coun- 
try hotel  could  burn  down  so  quickly  that  the 
occupants  could  not  get  out,  but  this  was  to  an 
extent  the  case. 

The  fire  occurred  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Janu- 
ary Sunday  morning,  and  the  druggist  and  his 
wife  and  another  village  business  man  who 
lived  at  the  house  lost  their  lives  by  suffoca- 
tion. What  few  other  people  happened  to  be 
in  the  building  escaped  without  much  clothing 
by  coming  down  rope  fire-escapes. 

Right  here  I  want  to  go  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  no  druggist  ever  had  a  better 
or  pleasanter  competitor  to  fight  than  I  had  in 
Billy  Winters.  There  was  not  a  more  popular 
man  in  the  town,  and  he  deserved  his  popu- 
larity. I  would  far  rather  have  seen  my  busi- 
ness go  to  the  dogs  than  to  see  it  succeed  by 
reason  of  any  such  catastrophe. 

It  was  not  many  years  after  this  that  the 
State  board  man  closed  up  his  own  store,  and 
a  few  years  later  the  fourth  druggist  went 
south  for  the  winter,  shutting  up  his  store  for 
the  time. 

The  Winters  store,  however,  changed  hands, 
and  soon  reopened  with  much  more  modern 
equipment  and  better  fitted  than  ever  to  fight 
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I  for  the  trade  which  it  was  apparent  was  to  be 
divided  mainly  between  the  two  of  us. 

STRIKING  HIS  GAIT, 

By  this  time  I  had  the  advantage  of  being 
[the  best  estabHshed  store  and  much  the  best 
stocked.  When  one  has  reached  a  point  where 
he  can  afford  to  carry  a  complete  stock  and 
where  advertising  has  begun  to  bring  business 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  things  look  better.  The 
momentum  is  easier  to  keep  up. 

I  found  it  very  profitable  to  take  up  special 
lines  and  give  them  attention  in  the  way  of 
advertising.  One  of  the  departments  that  re- 
sponded well  to  advertising  among  the  farm- 
iers  was  a  line  of  poultry  remedies.  The  line 
had  high  merit,  and  the  makers  were  willing 
to  cooperate  to  any  extent  to  develop  new 
business.  I  furnished  them  with  an  up-to-date 
mailing  list,  and  they  kept  me  supplied  with 
: plenty  of  counter  advertising,  which  we  put 
[into  the  parcels  of  all  known  poultry  owners. 

The  fly-killer  business,  too,  we  went  after 
strongly. 

I  did  not  stop  with  one  line,  but  carried  two 
or  three  good  fly-killers.  Kreso  Dip  was  a 
continuous  and  successful  seller  in  the  fly  sea- 
son, and  in  the  winter  we  pushed  it  to  kill 
~lice  on  stock.  All  these  goods  we  sold  always 
with  an  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

We  sent  out  a  demonstrator  with  fly-killer, 
and  in  one  day  he  called  upon  23  farmers  and 
delivered  to  15  of  them  a  gallon  each  of  fly- 
killer  with  the  agreement  that  it  w^as  return- 
able if  not  satisfactory.  A  few  paid  for  the 
can,  but  most  of  them  were  to  pay  if  the  goods 
were  right.  Of  course  no  one  was  called  upon 
who  was  not  good  pay.  The  manufacturers 
agreed  to  stand  behind  the  guarantee  and  take 
back  any  returned  goods. 

Another  good  plan  was  the  spraying  of  the 
stock  at  the  county  fair  in  our  town  with  our 
advertised  fly-killer. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  maker 
of  a  good  stock  specialty  to  agree  to  back  up 
your  guarantee  if  you  will  give  the  goods  a 
push  and  get  some  business  worth  while  on 
them, 

THE   RETURNED  GOODS   EVIL. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  we  did  re- 
fuse to  refund  money  on  a  purchase,  and  it 
made  the  customer  mad,  though  w-e  did  not 
lose  her. 


One  of  the  physicians  bought  a  fountain 
syringe  for  a  patient  and  paid  for  it,  a  special 
rate  being  made,  as  was  our  usual  custom. 

In  a  few  days  the  woman  brought  back  the 
fountain  syringe  still  wrapped  just  as  it  had 
gone  out  of  the  store.  The  package  had  not 
been  opened,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
harm  in  taking  it  back.  But  she  wanted  to 
return  it  to  us  and  have  us  refund  the  price, 
the  full  price,  as  we  could  not  admit  to  her 
that  we  had  made  a  special  rate.  We  offered 
to  take  it  and  ask  the  physician  about  and  ad- 
just the  matter  through  him.  Or  we  told  her 
she  could  return  it  to  him,  and  we  would  take 


Last  Call  for  Christmas  ! 

DOLUR  BILLS  88g  MONDAY.    SEE  WINDOW  NOTICE. 


Segars. 


Every  smoker  expecU  some  cigars  for 
ble  CbrlBlmae. 

If  you  aren't  a  Judge  of  good  emokee 
yourself,  you  can  afford  to  triiet  ue. 

We  w  )1  eell  yOu  cigars  that  will  suit 
the  man  vhp  smokes  them.  What  more 
can  you  ask  7 

If  you  want  them  by  the  box,  we  have 
them  from  $  .98  up.  Five  cent  cigars, 
ten  cent  cigars  and  two  for  a  quarter 
cigars  in  boxes  of  twenty-flve  each. 

If  you  want  ]uft  one  cigar  or  a  half  a 
dozen,  we  will  use  the  same  care  in  suit- 
ing you. 


Note  Paper. 


For  man,  woman  or  child  we  have  the 
the  right  thing  in  stationery. 

Tiny  boxes  for  the  children  in  decora- 
ted papers  from  10c  up. 

Boxes  of  special  fashionable  paper  for' 
men,  best  grade,  50c. 

Boxes  of  paper  in  holly  trimming  and 
otherwise  very  attractive,  2fic,  36c,  60o, 
etc. 

Our  stock  on  these  goods  Is  always 
tall  right  up  to  the  last  minute. 


Christmas-  Candy 


If  you  want  to  give  the  best,  there  Is 

but  one  best  and  that  is  Huyler's  of 

course.    All  el«d  packages.at  all  prices. 

Chtislmas  ptea  i5Usd  vlth  chocolates, 

Fine  chocolaleB  of  Shraftte  make  In 

handsome  peun^  boxes,  40o  per  lb. 


Perfumes. 


The  last  days  before  Chrlstmhs  are  the 
days  for  ijuying  perfume.  We  sell  moz^ 
such  goods  the  last  dajr  than  all  other 
days  together. 

This  yeai^we  have  some  exceptionally 
good  values  In  26c  and  60c  piokages  and 
we  think  we  have  enough  for  everyone. 
The  half  dollar  packages  especially  ara 
great. 

Hudnut's  and  other  fine  m«ke*. 


Hot  Water  Dottles. 


Our  e^erience  shows  that  many  i>«o- 
ple  And  a  first  class  hot  water  bottle  an 
admirable  Christmas  gl  t. 

Nothing  Is  more  useful  at  this  time  of 
year  and  Dolhing  more  welcome. 

We  sell  you  the  best  bottle  we  c«n 
buy,  a  cloth  reinforced,  red  rubber  bot- 
tle holding  two  quarts  for  $1.60. 

Theee  goods  are  going  up  a  little  all 
the  time  but  we  keep  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market  on  them. 

We  have  hot  water  bottles  (2  qt)  ail 
the  way  down  to  48c  each.  We  reoom- 
mend  paying  at  least  a  dollar  for  one. 

Fountain  Pens. 

Another  thing  that   we   keep   a  full 
Block  of  right  up  to  Christmas  day. 
AU  prices  from  a  dollar  up. 


For  Late  Shoppers, 


No  store  has  a  better  line  for  the  ba- 
lated  Christmas  shopper  than  ours. 


FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Another  holiday  ad. 

it  back  from  him  and  return  to  him  what  he 
had  paid  for  it.  But  we  explained  that  we 
could  not  give  her  back  the  price  of  it.  We 
did  not  know  that  she  had  paid  him  for  it. 
This  resulted  in  a  disgruntled  customer,  and 
while  I  believe  in  the  Marshall  Field  maxim 
that  "the  customer  is  always  right,"  still  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  this  was  one 
of  them. 

During  all  of  my  store  experience  I  did 
little  advertising  for  prescription  work  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  almost  no  pre- 
scription business  in  the  town.  During  the 
years  I  owned  the  store  our  prescription  num- 
bers ran  from  2187  up  to  10,703. 

The  local  physicians  all  carried  nearly  all 
the  medicine  they  used,  and  sent  to  us  only  an 
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occasional  order.  I  advertised  to  the  physi- 
cians and  made  it  a  point  to  carry  good  goods 
for  their  office  use,  but  it  was  often  impossible 
to  meet  the  prices  of  the  physicians'  supply 
houses  without  selling  a  lower  quality  of 
goods  than  we  were  willing  to  put  out. 

Some  of  those  houses  sold  pharmaceutical 
preparations  at  a  lower  price  than  they  could 
be  made  on  the  market  price  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Laudanum  was  one  item  of  this  sort. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  New  York  State,  at 
least,  there  is  no  standard  of  any  kind  set  for 
the  preparations  a  doctor  hands  out. 


Fluids  made  of  the  discards  from  reputable 
houses,  under-strength  tinctures,  worthless 
tablets — all  these  are  all  right  when  the  physi- 
cian sells  them,  but  if  the  druggist  gets  caught 
doing  anything  of  that  sort,  out  with  him 
quickly ! 

Still  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about 
the  upholding  of  the  pharmacy  laws.  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  just  and  I  believe  they  should 
be  rigidly  enforced.  But  I  believe  the  public 
should  also  be  protected  from  the  ignorance  or 
the  cupidity  of  the  dispensing  physician. 
(To   be  continued   in   May.) 


THE  BEAUTY  EXPERT  AT  THE  CIGAR  COUNTER. 

Algernon  Seeks  to  Give  the  New  Girl  a  Lesson  in  Ciifar  Salesmanship,  Only  to  Find  that 

She's  a  Star  of  the  First  Magnitude — What  Happens  when  a  Customer 

Comes  in  for  Some  of  His  Favorite  Cigars. 

By  CLEO  CONSTANCE  LONG. 


"Feast  your  lamps  on  the  new  cashier,  Clar- 
ence, me  child,"  said  Algernon  to  the  soda  boy 
one  dismal  morning  when  business  was  dull. 
"Feast  them  just  this  once,  and  then  never 
again,  'cause  I  gotta  hunch  Fm  going  to  tie  a 
tag  to  that  girlie  before  the  week  is  out." 

"Gee,  you  hate  yourself,  don't  chu?"  replied 
Clarence,  "but  take  it  from  me,  she  ain't  got 
nothin'  on  Miss  Grace  for  looks.  I  could 
easy  hate  the  guy  that  stole  away  our  little 
Gracie,  and  the  way  that  girl  had  the  dope  on 
cigars!  Spiel  off  all  them  foreign  names  like 
a  reg'lar  wop!  Bet  this  girl  don't  know  a 
straight  ten  from  a  two-fer,  coming  from  a 
department  store  —  toilet  goods,  mindju  — 
handin'  out  salve  and  sachet  to  the  swell 
dames.  What  kind  of  a  cigar  clerk  will  she 
make?" 

"Who  put  you  so  wise  to  her  past  history? 
Ever  know  her  before?"  demanded  Algernon. 

"All  my  life,"  said  Clarence,  airily.  "Nat- 
urally, the  boss  consulted  me  before  he  put 
her  in  here,  and— " 

"Aw,  wake  up !  Honest,  did  she  come  from 
one  of  them  lady  shops?" 

"Yes,  and  Fll  tell  you  how  Fknow.  'Mem- 
ber last  week  when  Mrs.  Boss  came  in  to  hold 
up  the  old  man,  and  decided  to  buy  some  ;cold 
cream?  Well,  Miss  Grace  had  .just  rleft, 
empty  was  the  cage,  you   were  back  &f  the 


desk,  and  I  was  havin'  a  dull  season.  The 
boss  called  on  me  to  hunt  up  the  chilly  cream 
for  the  madam,  and  I  had  one  awful  time 
fihdin'  it  too.  She  wanted  a  cream  called 
Agnes,  or  Edith,  or  Gertrude,  or  something, 
and  all  I  could  get  my  mitts  on  was  Emmas 
and  Myrtles.  Finally  I  discovered  the  right 
stufT,  but  all  the  time  I  was  huntin'  the  madam 
was  handin'  it  out  to  the  boss  somethin'  like 
this: 

"  'What  you  need,'  sez  she,  'to  compete 
with  the  department  stores  in  this  line,  is  an 
experienced  salesgirl  who  knows  the  tastes  of 
fas-tid-e-yuss  wimmen.  I  don't  wonder  you 
lose  money  on  toilet  goods,'  sez  she.  *No  one 
ever  comes  here  for  toilet  goods  but  your  own 
wife,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  you  can't  even 
find  what  she  wants.  There  is  a  dandy  little 
girl,'  sez  the  madam,  'in  the  Ladies'  Paradise 
Store,  who  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about 
every  kind  of  toilet  goods  in  the  world.  She's 
a  clever,  obliging  little  girl,  and  I  believe  she 
could  sell  extract  of  onion  and  persuade  you 
it  was  odors  of  Araby,'  sez  she,  or  somethin' 
like  that.  'Fve  heard  dozens  of  women  say 
they  go  there  just  because  they  like  to  have 
her  wait  on  'em.  She'll  size  up  their  com- 
plexions, and  tell  'em  what  particular  kind  of 
dope  they  need,  and  she  is  a  reg'lar  beauty  lec- 
turer   when    it    comes    to    sellin'    the    goods.' 
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That's  the  line  of  talk  she  was  handin'  to  the 
boss  all  the  time  I  was  routin'  in  the  case  for 
the  Gertrude,  and  he  just  lapped  it  up  like  a 
sponge. 

"  'Uni,  hum,'  sez  he,  kinder  thoughtful. 
'Wonder  what  they  pay  her?  It  might  be  a 
j^^ood  stunt  all  right  to  put  her  in  Miss  Grace's 
place.' 

"  'Well,  you  need  one  good  live  girl  in  here, 
and  I'll  find  out  her  name  and  present  salary 
from  the  Consumers'  League,'  sez  Mrs.  Boss, 
and  out  she  goes  with  her  jar  of  Gertrude." 

"How  do  you  know^  this  damsel  is  the  same 
as  those?"  inquired  Algernon  at  the  end  of 
this  monologue,  which  Clarence  had  delivered 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  ice-pick. 

"Oh,  I  heard  the  boss  tell  her  she  could 
make  up  an  order  for  toilet  goods  she  thought 
she'd  have  the  most  call  for — and  say!  he's 
the  slick  guy  all  right.  He's  havin'  some  cards 
printed  for  her  to  send  to  all  her  stylish  cus- 
tomers, statin'  that  Miss  Josie  What's-her- 
name,  formerly  of  the  Ladies'  Paradise,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  toilet  goods  at  The  Pill- 
penny  Pharmacy,  and  will  be  durned  glad, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  to  serve  her  former 
patrons  in  her  new  place.  But  I'll  bet  she 
can't  hold  down  the  cigar  counter  worth  a 
cent,"  concluded  Clarence  pessimistically. 

"Oh,  I'll  soon  put  her  wise  to  that,"  said 
Algernon,  and  he  strolled  over  to  the  cashier's 
cage  where  Miss  Josie  sat  enthroned. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Josie,"  he  said  in  his 
best  ball-room  manner.  "We're  mighty  glad 
to  see  a  smiling  face  behind  the  bars  again. 
Are  you  going  to  be  the  regular  organist  of 
the  cash  register,  or  just  saleslady  ?" 

"I  don't  know  yet  exactly  what  I  am  sup- 
posed to  do,"  said  Miss  Josie,  "except  to  wait 
on  toilet  goods.  That's  my  special  line,  but 
when  I'm  not  busy  I'm  to  stay  here  and  make 
change.  Mr.  Pillpenny  said  there  wouldn't  be 
much  demand  for  toilet  goods  at  first,  but  he 
hoped  to  increase  the  trade  by  employing  an 
expert — that's  me,"  and  Miss  Josie  sent  a 
radiant  smile  through  the  cage  window,  to  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  susceptible  Alger- 
non. 

"Well,  say,"  said  he,  "didn't  the  old  man 
say  anything  to  you  about  cigars?  You  see," 
waving  his  hand  toward  the  cigar  case,  ad- 
joining the  cashier's  box,  "the  cashier  lady  is 
always  expected  to  wait  on  cigars,  especially 
if  she's  a — an^an  awfully  pretty  girl,  you 
know." 


"Oh,  quitcher  kiddin',"  giggled  Miss  Josie; 
"but  no  one  has  mentioned  cigars  to  me,  and 
I  don't  know  one  cigar  from  another." 

"Guess  the  boss  meant  to  spring  that  on  you 
after  he'd  got  you  in  here,"  said  the  wise 
young  man.  "Bu/  honest,  girlie,  you'll  have 
to  hand  out  the  weed.  Miss  Grace  always 
did,  and  married  one  of  our  steady  smokers 
only  last  week." 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Miss  Josie. 
with  a  dawning  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  cigar  trade.  "Guess  she  was  a  good- 
looker  all  right." 

"Oh,  so  so,"  agreed  Algernon,  carelessly. 
"I  have  seen  girls  that  could  make  Miss  Grace 
look  like  an  Irish  potato,"  with  an  admiring 
gaze  on  Miss  Josie's  blushing  countenance. 
"But  say,  suppose  I  give  you  a  few  pointers 
on  the  cigar  trade — what  d'you  say?" 

"Oh,  would  you?  It's  awfully  kind  of  you 
to  take  the  trouble,"  beamed  Miss  Josie. 

"Then  let's  begin,"  said  Algernon.  "It's  a 
pleasure,  I  assure  you.  I'll  be  a  customer,  and 
you  get  behind  the  cigar  case  there.  Clarence, 
dear,  if  you  see  any  customers  trying  to  break 
in  on  a  rainy  day  like  this,  bolt  the  door,  will 
you,  darlin'?" 

Clarence  grinned,  and  Algernon  approached 
the  cigar  case  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

"What  is  the  best  thing  you  have  in  a 
straiglit  ten,  claro  ?"  he  demanded. 

"But  my  name  isn't  Clara,  and  a  customer 
has  no  business  calling  me  by  name,  anyway," 
protested  the  cigar  vender. 

"You  see — just  as  I  expected — it's  well  I 
gave  you  a  lesson.  A  customer  would  be 
quite  likely  to  ask  you  just  that  question,  or 
he  might  say:  'Let  me  have  a  clear  Havana 
my-dear-o,'  and  you'd  think  he  was  a  fresh 
guy,  and  get  mad.  Now  a  claro  is  a  mild 
cigar,  a  colorado-claro  is  a  shade  heavier,  a 
Colorado  is  medium,  and  a  maduro  is  heavy. 
Do  you  follow  me?"  asked  the  lecturer,  point- 
ing out  the  different  varieties  as  he  named 
them. 

"I  get  chu,"  replied  Miss  Josie  promptly. 

"That's  the  right  answer,"  approved  Alger- 
non. "Now  spoze  he  asked  you  for  a  Ruth- 
shaped  Pessimo.  What  would  you  hand  him?'' 

"The  icy  glare,  probably,"  announced  Miss 
Josie. 

"There  you  would  be  wrong,  little  one. 
The  kind  gentleman  would  mean  no  harm — 
he  would  only  want  this  style,"  pointing  to  a 
box  in  the  case. 
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Miss  Josie  reached  in,  selected  one  Ruth- 
shaped  Pessimo,  and  laid  it  triumphantly  on 
the  counter. 

"Never,  never,"  cried  Algernon.  "Never  as 
you  value  your  life  hand  a  man  one  single 
cigar.  It's  an  insult.  Set  out  the  box,  or 
grab  a  handful  and  strew  them  out  before  his 
dazzled  eyes.  Maybe  he  only  wants  one,  but 
let  him  pick  it  out  for  himself." 

"Oh,  of  course,  anybody  ought  to  know 
that,"  acquiesced  Miss  Josie,  much  crest- 
fallen; "and  then  do  I  hand  him  a  match,  or 
light  the  cigar  for  him  ?" 

"By  all  means  NO !  That  will  not  be  neces- 
sary," said  Algernon,  "We  couldn't  handle 
the  crowds  at  all  if  you  introduced  a  stunt 
like  that.  Now  as  to  the  prices.  These  over 
here  in  this  lonesome  corner  are  the  25-cent 
straights,  and  you  don't  have  much  call  for 
'em,  but  it's  good  business  to  sell  'em  when 
you  can.  This  lot  is  15  cents  straight,  these 
two-for-a-quarter,  these  straight  ten,  these 
five,  and  these  measly  ones  here  at  the  end  are 
txvo-fers — two  for  a  nickel,  but  no  real  sport 
would  use  'em.  Gee,  bet  this  is  a  cigar  cus- 
tomer comin'  in  now — looks  like  an  actor  or  a 
drummer.  Let's  see  how  pretty  you  can  wait 
on  the  gen'l'man,  and  I'll  stick  around  and 
help  you  out  if  necessary." 

"I'm  scared  to  death,"  whispered  Miss 
Josie,  as  Algernon  slipped  into  the  cashier's 
cage  to  be  close  at  hand  in  time  of  need. 

A  prosperous  looking  individual  approached 
the  cigar  case,  and  peered  at  the  boxes  with  a 
critical  air.  "What  is  your  best  brand,  in  a 
clear  Havana  perfecto,  Tampa  made,  colo- 
rado-claro,  straight  ten?"  he  demanded,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  an  une- 
quivocal answer. 

"Er,  ah — Ruth-shaped?"  ventured  the  new 
girl  in  a  panic,  and  fencing  for  time,  though 
delighted  to  recognize  the  term  "Colorado- 
claro"  out  of  a  mass  of  meaningless  words. 

"I  said  perfecto,"  repeated  the  man  dis- 
tinctly, "or  club-house.  Have  you  the  El 
Sevillio?" 

"Elsie  Villier?  Elsie  Villier?"  murmured 
Miss  Josie,  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that 
so  many  cigars  seemed  to  involve  the  good 
names  of  women;  then,  as  her  frenzied  gaze 
happened  to  rest  on  the  25-cent  cigars  in  the 
corner,  her  natural  salesmanship  asserted  it- 
self and  the  accustomed  phrases  of  the  de- 
partment store  came  trippingly  to  her  lips. 


"Oh,  I  have  something  here  that  I'm  sure 
you'd  like,  and  I  want  you  to  try  it,"  she 
urged  with  her  most  bewitching  smile.  "It's 
the  very  best  thing  we  have,  and  we  put  it  in 
only  for  our  most  exclusive  and  fastidious 
customers.  I  know  you'll  like  it.  The  last 
man  who  bought  one  of  these  cigars  lighted 
it  here  at  the  counter,  took  one  good  whiflf 
and  turned  right  around  and  laid  down  a 
dollar  for  four  more.  It's  a  quarter  straight, 
but  you'll  think  it's  well  worth  the  price  after 
one  application,  I  mean  one-er  puff.  I'm  sure 
you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the 
very  best."  Miss  Josie's  ingenuous  smile 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  felt  herself  in  the 
presence  of  a  prince.  "And  this  is  fine.  It's 
perfectly  delicious,  fragrant,  and  so  lasting! 
A  direct  importation,  too.  You  won't  find 
this  line  in  any  other  shop.  We  have  the  ex- 
clusive agency,  and  really  we  can  hardly  sup- 
ply the  demand.  You  know  how  it  is  when 
once  the  society  people  take  a  thing  up? 
Well,  now  all  the  society  women — I  mean,  of 
course,  the  men — are  just  crazy  over  this 
cigar." 

While  orating  thus  glibly  the  former  beauty 
expert  of  the  Ladies'  Paradise  laid  before  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  the  would-be  smoker  half  a 
dozen  of  the  exclusive  25-cent  straights.  In 
a  hypnotic  state  he  pocketed  four  of  the 
cigars,  laid  down  a  dollar  bill,  took  one  last 
long  lingering  look  at  the  siren  behind  the 
counter,  and  departed.  Miss  Josie  turned  to 
her  late  preceptor  for  approbation,  only  to  find 
that  Algernon  and  Clarence  were  falling  on 
each  other's  necks  in  a  state  of  extravagant 
ecstasy. 

"And  you  undertook  to  teach  her  how  to 
sell  cigars!"  murmured  Clarence,  in  complete 
surrender  to  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
cashier, 

"And  you  thought  Miss  Grace  was  some 
dope-slinger !"  gasped  Algernon.  "I'll  take  off 
my  hat  to  you.  Miss  Josie,"  he  continued. 
"You  could  make  any  gink  believe  that  a 
Wienie  sausage  was  a  straight  fifty-cent 
smoke,  if  you  set  your  mind  to  it.  The  only 
trouble  I  anticipate  is  that  the  beauty  expert 
is  going  to  be  so  busy  at  the  cigar  counter 
that  all  the  women  of  this  town  will  lose  their 
good  looks  for  lack  of  expert  consultation." 

But  Miss  Josie  had  retreated  to  her  cage 
and  was  ringing  up  her  first  sale  of  one  dol- 
lar in  the  Pillpenny  Pharmacy. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Second  Article  In    an    Important    Series   by  Different    Drn|||{lsts,  in  which    Each  Tells 

what  Class  of  Goods  has  Paid  Him  Best — In  This  Store  Kodaks  and 

Photof^raphic    Supplies    Brou|fht  the  Business. 

By  JOSEPH  C.  C.  WILKINSON, 

Etflinton.   Ontario. 


Side-lines  in  the  drug  business  have  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  necessitates  the  greatest  care  in  making 
them  a  paying  asset  to  the  business. 


TRADE  BUILDERS. 


Kodaks  and  photographic  supplies  are  the 
leading  side-line  in  our  business,  not  only  from 
a  money-making  standpoint  but  also  as  a 
trade  builder.     Then,   too,   the   stand   of   the 


Joseph  C.  C.  Wilkinson. 

manufacturers  to  have  a  price  protection  is 
what  we  have  been  looking  for  in  our  own 
pharmaceutical  lines. 

The  work  of  taking  and  finishing  a  picture 
has  been  so  simplified  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  a  school  child. 

The  advertising  matter  of  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  is  strictly  up  to  date  and  of  an 
elevating  character. 

A  kodak  window  display  is  always  inter- 
esting to  the  passer-by  and  in  most  cases 
brings  in  a  customer.  Should  his  one  pur- 
chase be  only  of  a  developing  powder,  we  have 
a  chance  to  show  him  something  either  per- 


taining to  photography  or  some  other  line  in 
our  store. 

Since  kodaks  interest  people  of  all  ages,  we 
are  enabled  to  secure  through  their  medium 
the  patronage  of  each  member  of  a  family. 

During  the  summer  months  we  devote  one 
window  entirely  to  the  display  of  kodaks.  We 
change  the  arrangement  and  advertising  mat- 
ter each  week.  In  the  winter  we  make  a  full 
window  display  every  two  weeks,  and  the  sup- 
pli'es  are  constantly  on  show  in  the  store. 

A  KODAK   CONTEST. 

A  kodak  contest,  however  simple,  will  hold 
a  customer  and  inspire  him  with  a  desire  for 
better  results.  He  will  try  again,  and  each 
effort  brings  him  to  our  store  for  more  sup- 
plies. We  have  found  the  following  contest 
proves  satisfactory.  Each  month  a  new  sub- 
ject is  chosen  and  adds  zest  to  the  trials  of 
our  customers: 

A  coupon  is  given  to  each  purchaser  of 
kodak  supplies  entitling  him  to  enter  a  picture 
in  the  contest.  Conditions  for  our  December 
contest  were  as  follows : 

Subject:    Winter  Sports. 

1.  Work  must  be  strictly  amateur. 

2.  Prints  must  be  mounted. 

3.  Coupon  must  be  attached  to  back  of  mount. 

4.  Entries  must  be  in  before  Dec.  30,  1911. 
.5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned. 

Prises: 

1.  Brownie  No.  2,  or  supplies  value  $2.00. 

2.  Brownie  No.  1,  or  supplies  value  $1.00. 

3.  Portrait  attachment. 

The  entries  were  numerous,  and  all  prom- 
ised to  try  again  for  the  ensuing  months. 

PROFITS  AND   RETURNS. 

We  make  32  per  cent  profit  on  the  sale  of  a 
kodak,  which  is  only  the  beginning,  and  then 
follows  a  long  list  of  supplies  at  from  20  to 
40  per  cent. 

The  first  successfully  finished  picture  brings 
the  longing  to  enlarge,  redevelop,  retouch,  tint, 
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and  the  many  other  attainments  of  the  more 
advanced  artist. 

Such  a  contest  conduces  to  salesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  clerk.  One  taking  an  interest 
in  the  work  has  a  subject  worthy  of  his  in- 
terest. Although  it  requires  some  study  and 
actual  work  to  enable  him  to  talk  it  intelli- 


gently, he  should  take  pleasure  in  adding  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Any  information  imparted  to  the  customer 
is  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  he 
will  come  back  for  more.  Herein  lies  the 
chance  for  a  salesman.  Show  the  customer 
how  simple  it  all  is,  and  take  the  money. 


MY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SHOW  CARDS. 

How  Si^ns  are  Made — Practical  Hints  About  the   Paper,  Ink,  and  Brushes — Several  Specl> 

mens  of  the  Author's  Own  Handiwork. 

By  ALEX  F.  PETERSON. 

Missoula,  Mont. 


I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  articles 
on  card-writing  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin,  having  picked  up  some  point- 
ers from  all  of  them.  I  give  my  experience  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  some  value  to 
others. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  value  of 
show-cards  as  an  advertising  medium.  They 
can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  a  customer,  and 
frequently  prompt  an  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  the  article  advertised,  so  that  by  a  little 
further  talk  a  sale  is  made  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

First,  as  to  stock.  I  find  that  a  two-ply  kid 
finish  wedding  bristol  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory. Having  an  extremely  hard  surface, 
it. does  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of  erasures, 
and  the  cost,  five  cents  per  sheet  of  22  by  28 
inches,  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  ordinary 
bristol.  For  mounting  the  cards,  a  ten-ply 
ripple  mount  is  excellent,  and  can  be  had  in 
many  beautiful  colors. 

As  a  support  for  the  cards,  I  use  a  strip  of 
heavy  cardboard  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide  and  a  little  longer  than  the  height  of  the 
card,  and  bend  as  shown  in  the  following  illus- 
tration : 

A 


\^ 


A  support  for  show  cards. 


By  fastening  the  ends  marked  A  and  B  to 
the  back  of  the  card  with  gummed  strips,  a 
firm  support  results. 


As  to  brushes,  I  have  found  none  that  are 
as  satisfactory  as  Eberhard's  black  sable  card- 
writers'  brush.  The  hair  is  of  just  the  proper 
length,  and  has  the  right  spring  to  produce 
smooth,  even  edges. 

After  experimenting  with  many  kinds  of 
colors,  powders,  pastes,  and  liquids,  I  have 
found  that  the  fresco  colors  which  come  in 
glass  jars  give  the    best  results  and  are   the 


Flower  decoration  done  in  colors  by  the  author. 

most  economical.  They  can  be  had  in  many 
colors;  but  with  white,  black,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  one  can  produce,  by  proper  mixing, 
any  desired  shade. 

These  colors  are  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with 
a  mixture  of  acacia  one  part,  glycerin  one 
part,  and  water  eight  parts.  Then  they  are 
transferred  to  ointment  jars.  When  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stir  in  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
proper  working  consistency. 
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Most  of  the  lettering  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  single-stroke,  and  can 
[be  executed  nearly  as  rapidly  as  writing. 

The  flower  decoration  shown  in  the  cold 
I  cream  card  is  easily  done  by  painting  in 
I  groundwork  first,  and  outlining  petals  and 
Heaves  in  black  with  a  very  fine  brush. 

Recently  I  used  on  a  sign  an  enlarged  copy 
,of  an  etching  which  appeared  in  a  drug  jour- 
|nal.  It  showed  a  w^oman  applying  a  cosmetic 
;and  was  merely  a  bust  outline  in  black.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  oval  in  which  the  figure 
•appeared  was  clouded  by  rubbing  dry  color 
lover  it  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton. 

The  card  devoted  to  velvet  cream  and  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations  is  used  for  a  window 


It's  QvoaJo/'  ///e  /Jbiir 


'-rr? 

SJ^amjooo 


.J 


The  figure  in  this  sign  is  a  cut-out  from  a  magazine  ad. 

flasher.  The  dark  lines  are  made  by  cutting 
out  the  cardboard  and  pasting  tissue-paper  on 
the   back,    making   a   pretty    effect   at   night. 


During    the    day    it    has    the    appearance    of 
painted  lines. 

I  have  also  made  signs  for  the  flasher  by 
painting  the  words  prominently  in  broad  let- 


Weafkcrproof 
Complexions 

t/((?  c/37Ar  iJi;(J   of 

Velvet    Cream 


The  dark  line  border  in  this  card  is  made  by  cutting  out  the 
cardboard  and  pasting  colored  tissue-paper  on  the  back. 

ters,  making  holes  in  these  letters  with  a  belt- 
punch,  and  backing  .up  with  tissue-paper. 

Often  a  bottle  of  an  article  advertised  is 
attached  to  the  card.  Sometimes  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage. 

No.  3  has  a  picture  cut  out  of  a  magazine. 
The  picture  was  pasted  on  the  card.  This  is 
one  of  the  quickest  and  easiest  ways  of  adding 
to  the  attractiveness  of  show-cards.  By  using 
a  border  around  them,  or  rubbing  a  little  dry 
color  on  the  card  before  pasting  on  the  picture, 
the  ejffect  is  improved. 

After  a  little  practice,  the  making  of  show- 
cards  becomes  more  of  a  pleasure  than  work. 
Even  a  novice  will  soon  be  surprised  at  the 
selling  force  of  the  cards  he  can  make. 


WHO  IS  RIGHT? 

By  MAXWELL  BUKOFZER. 


Three    druggists    who    met    at   their   meeting    room, 
Discussed  their  ways  to  make  business  boom. 
The  first   one,  a  Yankee,   tall,   nattily  clad, 
Said :   "Fellows,   granted   that  business   is  bad. 
My  maxim  is :  'Quietly  hand  to  your  trade 
What  the  public  demands ;  thus  your  boom  is  made." 
And  he  kindled  a  match  on  his  boot  while  he  spoke, 
And  blew  in  the  air  a  ringlet  of  smoke. 

The   next    one,    a    German,    bald-headed    and    stout, 
Disdainfully  dropped  his  lip   with  a  pout: 
"Sell  stuff  and  be   ignorant  what  it  contains — 
How  it  does  attract  a  man  that  has  brains ! 
Make   money    for   people    I    never    once    saw — 
Great  task   for  a  druggist,   diplomed   by  the   law !" 
And  he  laughed  and  his  voice  was  angry  and  loud. 
And  he  puffed  as  in  protest  a  mighty  cloud. 


The   third   one,  eyes   black,   and  of  scant  repose, 
Proclaimed  his  race  by  the  curve  of  his  nose. 
Quoth  he:     "Your  ideas   are  barren   of  news, 
I  do  not  agree  with  you   and  your  views. 
My  trade  gets  mainly  what  I  prepare. 
But   if    they   want   nostrums — well,    I    don't    care. 
I  sell  what  they  wish  if  I  must,  but  I  try 
To  show  them  the  value  of  what  they  buy." 

Just   then    another   druggist   appeared. 

Bedad!  you  might  guess  where  this  one  was  reared. 

"Say,  Pat,"  cried  the  three  to  the  man  in  the  door, 

"What's  your  idea  of  booming  a  store?" 

Pat  listened  to  what  the  trio  would  try. 

Then  he  said  with  an  Irish  gleam  in  the  eye: 

"Begorrha,  me  boys!  I'll  answer  ye  square. 

Just  wait  till  meself  I'm  a  millionaire!" 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  CONVENIENT  PAPER  HOLDER. 

George  TeLinde,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  I  sub- 
mit a  crude  sketch  of  a  little  device  I  have 
found  useful  around  the  prescription  counter. 
It  can  be  used  for  holding  powder  papers, 
memoranda,  and  prescriptions  when  one  is 
compounding  them.  It  also  holds  show  cards, 
price  cards,  etc. 

Take    two    ordinary    wooden     clothespins, 


place  them  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
fasten  them  upright  to  piece  of  cigar-box 
board,  using  two  cigar-box  tacks  to  each  pin. 
It  is  very  simple  to  make  different  sizes  to 
suit  your  convenience,  and  the  device  can  be 
improved  by  tilting  backwards  by  tacking  a 
strip  of  wood  to  the  front  edge. 


THE  FIRM  NAME  ON  THE  SIDEWALK. 

Royal  Gtdley,  Gozvanda,  N.  Y.:  When  we 
came  to  have  a  cement  walk  laid  in  front  of 
our  store  last  summer  it  occurred  to  us  that 
we  ought  to  have  our  name  on  it.  So  we  wrote 
a  number  of  firms  to  see  whether  they  could 
furnish  us  with  the  name  in  tile.  We  found 
they  had  just  such  a  tile;  they  used  it  in  hotel 
corridors,  bath-rooms,  etc.  They  said  they 
could  make  up  a  sign  with  this  kind  of  tile 
for  $7.50,  the  size  being  2  by  7  feet,  and  this 
is  the  one  we  now  have  in  front  of  our  store. 

When  it  came  I  had  the  cement  men  take  it, 
and  they  made  a  block  of  cement  the  same  size 
and  about  6  inches  thick  and  set  the  tile  on  top 
in  the  cement  while  soft  and  let  it  harden. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  they  laid  the  walk, 
putting  the  sign  in  position  first  and  making 


the  rest  of  the  walk  around  it.  They  were 
wise  enough  to  put  tar  paper  around  the  sign, 
between  the  fresh  cement  and  the  old,  so  that 
if  one  happened  to  settle  a  trifle,  it  would  not 
disturb  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sign  has  settled  a  very  little  at  one  corner,  but 
it  has  done  no  harm  since  we  used  the  tar 
paper.  The  sign  is  about  one  and  one-half 
feet  out  from  the  store  and  extends  lengthwise 
with  the  walk.  It  bears  the  single  word, 
"Gulley's." 

In  all  the  sign  cost  about  $12,  and  it  is 
worth  more  than  anything  of  the  kind  we 
have.  People  cannot  help  seeing  it  as  they 
pass  by.  The  border  is  made  of  green  tile, 
square  in  shape,  and  one-half  inch  in  width. 
The  name  is  made  up  in  green  round  tile,  and 
around  the  name  is  white  round  tile;  so  it 
shows  the  name  off  in  good  shape. 


TO  KEEP  THE  DATE  STAMP  HANDY  BUT 
OUT  OF  THE  WAY. 

H.  Kalliwoda,  San  Francisco,  Cal. :  To  have 
the  date  stamp  where  it  is  always  within  easy 
reach,  I  attach  a  string  to  the  top  railing  of 
the  prescription  desk.    To  the  end  of  the  string 


i/ 
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I  fasten  a  dozen  rubber  bands  and  to  the  end 
of  these  I  attach  the  stamp.  When  the  stamp 
is  needed,  pull  it  down,  use  it,  and  let  go.  It 
will  spring  back  out  of  the  way. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS. 

A  druggist  in  British  Columbia  submits  the 
following  statement  for  analysis : 

19 10  191 1 

Stock    $2476.77  $3270.95 

Fixtures    1625.02  1625.02 

Purchases    4886.27 

Clerk's  salary  780.00 

Proprietor's  salary   1800.00 

Rent  of  store 720.00 

**                Telephone   50.00 

Light   75.00 

Fuel   40.00 

Taxes  and  insurance 100.00 

$3565.00 
Total  cash  sales 8971.05 

This  individual  is  doing  extremely  well.  He 
is  paying  his  clerk  $65  a  month  and  is  drawing 
$150  a  month  salary  out  of  a  business  of  some- 
what less  than  $9000  a  year.  In  addition  to 
that  he  increased  his  stock  from  $2476.77  in 
1910  to  $3370.95  in  1911,  a  gain  of  $794.18 
after  all  the  expenses  were  paid.  Of  course 
the  percentage  of  net  profit  is  not  high,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  proprietor  is  drawing  a  some- 
what comfortable  salary  considering  the  size 
of  the  business. 

The  ratio  of  net  profit  is  $794.18  divided 
by  the  sales  $8971.05,  or  8.85  per  cent.  The 
ratio  of  expense  is  the  total  $3565.00  divided 
by  the  sales  $8971.05,  or  39.73  per  cent.  Every 
drug  store  should  yield  a  net  profit  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  sales  if  the  business  is  properly 
conducted.  The  average  expense  of  doing 
business  for  a  druggist  is  30.  The  reason  why 
in  this  case  the  net  profit  is  somewhat  below 
standard  and  the  expenses  above  it,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  is  drawing  a  salary  of 
$1800  a  year  which  goes  into  expenses.  Or- 
dinarily if  a  drug  store  does  not  yield  10  per 
cent  net  after  all  expenditures  have  been  con- 
sidered, the  returns  are  insufficient. 


AN  INDIANA  STATEMENT. 

A  proprietor  in  Indiana  submits  the  follow- 
ing statement  for  analysis : 

Sales,  1911  $10,037.45 

Inventory,  Jan.  1,  1912 1,857.62 

Expenses,  1911   3,000.00 

Purchases,  1911   1,366.97 

Prnnriptnr'c   calnrv  1  000  00 


Our  estimates  are  as  follows : 

Inventory,  Jan.  1,  1912 $1,857.62 

Inventory,  Jan.  1,  1911 1,366.97 

$490.65  Increased  stock. 
1911 

Expenses    $3,000.00 

Purchases   5,510.22 

$8,510.22  Expenditures. 

Sales    $10,037.45 

Expenditures    8,510.22 

$1,527.23  Gross  profit. 
Salary   1,000.00 


$527.23 
490.65  Increased  stock. 


$1,017.88  Net  profit. 

This  man  is  doing  very  well,  making  a  net 
profit  of  about  10  per  cent  a  year.  His  stock 
increased  $490.65  during  1911,  as  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  inventories  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  He  spent  for 
help  and  goods  $8510.22.  Subtracting  this 
expenditure  from  the  sales,  $10,037.45,  we 
have  left  a  profit  of  $1527.23.  Substracting 
the  manager's  salary  of  $1000  leaves  a  profit 
of  $527.23.  To  this  should  be  added  $490.65, 
the  increase  in  stock,  giving  a  total  net  profit 
of  $1017.88.  This  is  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  sales.  The  percentage  of  expense 
of  this  pharmacist  is  about  30,  which  is  the 
usual  average. 


A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 

A  druggist  located  in  a  small  Wisconsin 
town  submits  his  business  statements  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911.  He  adds:  'T  am  doing 
a  strictly  cash  business.  I  have  no  bad  ac- 
counts, but  I  am  losing  money  in  not  taking 
advantage  of  discounts.  In  the  past  I  have 
never  discounted  a  bill.  But  this  year  I  have 
borrowed  the  money  and  will  pay  cash  for 
everything  that  comes  in  the  store.  My  ex- 
penses are  large,  as  they  include  both  those  of 
my  home  and  the  store. 

1910.  1911. 

Inventory    $3875.18  $3806.04 

Sales       9648.82  8265.89 

Purchases    5868.93  5003.41 

Expenses   2402.71  2484.40 

Debts    1191.76  1125.50 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  this  proprietor 
should  have  retrenched  a  bit  on  seeing  that 
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his  sales  were  falling  off.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  his  expenses  were  over  80  dollars  more 
during  1911  than  1910.  In  an  off  year  econ- 
omy should  be  the  watchword.  His  sales  were 
$1381.93  less  in  1911  than  in  1910.  Nat- 
urally this  affected  his  profit,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  simple  calculations : 

1910.  1911. 

Purchases    $5868.93      $5003.41 

Expenses   2402.71         2484.40 

Total   disbursement... $8271.64      $7487.81 

Sales    $9648.82       $8265.89 

Disbursement    8271.64        7487.81 

Net   profit $1377.18         $778.08 

His  net  profit,  as  is  shown  in  the  foregoing 
figures,  was  $1377.18  in  1910,  but  only 
$778.08  in  1911,  a  decrease.  He  has  not  re- 
duced his  indebtedness  substantially.  True, 
he  owed  $66.26  less  in  1911  than  1910,  but 
then  his  stock  was  $69.14  less. 

Still  our  Wisconsin  friend  is  doing  very 
well.  In  1911  his  percentage  of  net  profit 
was  $778.08  -^  by  8265.89,  or  9.4;  per  cent. 
In  1910  it  was  14.27  per  cent,  as  may  be  seen 
by  dividing  the  net  profit  of  $1377.18  by  the 
sales  for  that  year,  $1377.18.  Obviously  his 
earnings  have  fallen  oft",  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  1912  will  see  the  business  resume  its 
former  proportions. 

Speaking  of  earnings,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how 
much  our  friend  is  making  because  he  doesn't 
itemize  his  expenses.  If  they  are  in  the  main 
personal,  he  is  doing  very  well.  They  must 
include  his  salary.  The  store  expenses  should 
be  itemized  -and  be  differentiated  from  the 
household  expenditures,  so  that  we  could  tell 
where  our  friend  is  at. 

His  determination  to  discount  all  bills  even 
if  he  has  to  borrow  the  money  to  do  it  is,  of 
course,  very  commendable. 


A  NEW  STORE. 

An  Oklahoma  pharmacist  bought  a  new 
store  not  long  ago.  After  nine  months,  he 
showed  the  following  statement: 

Bills  receivable  $  127.50 

United  Drug  Co.  stock 100.00 

Stock    1943.17 

Fixtures    1649.70 

Cash    160.00 

Bills  payable 749.91 

Note  at  bank 800.00 


Labor  account   224.05 

Personal  account   602.45 

Expense  account  693.20 

Expense  account,  soda  fountain 85.25 

Goods  purchased,  including  fixtures 6849.32 

Freight  account  175.81 

Cash  discount 36.17 

Cash  sales  5787.00 

Cash  invested,  including  above  note  of  $800.00.  2441.10 

We  have  divided  this  statement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convenience,  into  three  parts :  assets, 
debts  and  expenses.     In  the  assets  we  include : 

$  127.50  Bills  receivable. 

100.00  United  Drug  Co.  stock. 

1943.17  Stock. 

1649.70  Fixtures. 

160.00  Cash. 


$3980.37  Total  assets. 

The   debts   comprise  bills  payable   $749.91 
plus  the  bank  note  $800.00,  totaling  $1549.91. 
The  expenses  consist  of : 

$  224.05  Labor. 
602.45  Personal. 
693.20  Expenses. 
85.25  Fountain. 
175.81  Freight. 


$1780.76  Total  expenses. 

Subtracting  the  debts  from  the  assets, 
$3980.37  less  $1549.91,  gives  $2430.46  net 
assets  or  the  man's  equity  in  the  business. 
Since  he  invested  $1641.10  of  his  own  money 
in  the  business,  we  subtract  that  amount  from 
his  assets  to  get  the  profits.  In  other  words, 
$2430.46  minus  $1641.10  equals  $789.36,  the 
gain  for  the  year.  His  personal  investment 
was  determined  by  subtracting  the  amount  of 
his  bank  loan  from  what  the  statement  shows 
was  invested;  or  $2441.10  less  $800.00  equals 
$1641.10.  He  allowed  himself  about  $77  a 
month  salary  the  first  nine  months. 

Dividing  the  expenses  by  the  sales,  $1780.76 
divided  by  $5787.00,  equals  30.77%.  Freight 
might  better  have  been  charged  to  purchases, 
as  it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  His 
percentage  of  profit  ran  13.64,  as  may  be  seen 
by  dividing  $789.36  by  the  sales  $5787.00. 
Considering  that  he  allowed  himself  a  fair  sal- 
ary, this  proprietor  has  done  very  well.  A 
profit  of  13.64  per  cent  is  very  good  for  a 
new  business  or  even  for  one  long  established. 

If  the  sales  develop  and  the  percentage  of 
profit  be  maintained,  this  proprietor  should 
have  a  good  stand  some  day.  Jno.  H. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  ivhere  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
\ractical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
\re  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
lutual  interest. 


TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 
to  the  Editors: 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Bulletin_,  on 
jage  49,  I  read  an  editorial  about  certain  prep- 
rations  which  had  been  found  not  up  to  U. 
P.  standard.  Having  noticed  that  tincture 
>f  iodine  was  one  of  the  preparations  under 
ire,  I  offer  the  following  suggestion  for  the 
lanufacture  of  this  well-known  article. 

The  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of 
incture  of  iodine  samples  examined  were 
found  below  U.  S.  P.  standard  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  iodine  and  potassium  iodide 
were  in  most  cases  not  entirely  dissolved  when 
the  tincture  was  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  usual 
way  in  which  tincture  of  iodine  is  made  is  as 
follows :  The  required  amounts  of  iodine  and 
potassium  iodide  are  placed  in  a  bottle  and 
enough  alcohol  added  to  make  the  proper  vol- 
ume of  tincture.  The  bottle  is  then  shaken  a 
few  times  and  set  aside  with  the  expectation 
that  in  a  short  time  all  of  the  solids  will  have 
dissolved.  A  few  shakes  of  the  bottle,  it  is 
assumed,  are  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  a 
U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  iodine. 

There  never  was  a  grosser  error.  I  know 
from  experience  gathered  by  conducting  ex- 
periments that  iodine  and  potassium  iodide 
will  dissolve  very  slowly  when  treated  in  that 
way.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  iodine  and 
potassium  iodide  remained  undissolved  in  a 
bottle  of  alcohol  even  after  they  had  been 
mixed  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  the 
mixture  had  occasionally  been  agitated.  Hav- 
ing learned  this  I  decided  to  try  the  following 
method  for  obtaining  a  full-strength  tincture 
of  iodine : 

A  glass  funnel  of  suitable  size  was  placed  in 
the  neck  of  an  accurately  graduated  bottle  and 
a  pledget  of  cotton  moistened  with  alcohol  was 
placed  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel.  The  re- 
quired amount  of  potassium  iodide,  50 
grammes  for  1000  Cc.  tincture,  was  weighed 
and  placed  on  top  of  the  cotton.    The  required 


amount  of  iodine,  70  grammes  for  1000  Cc. 
tmcture,  was  next  weighed  and  placed  on  top 
of  the  potassium  iodide.  Alcohol  was  then 
poured  over  the  mixture  in  the  funnel  and 
allowed  to  percolate  through  the  mixture  into 
the  graduated  bottle  until  the  proper  volume 
of  tincture  of  iodine  had  been  obtained. 

By  the  use  of  this  method  1000  Cc.  of  a 
perfectly  clear,  clean,  and  strictly  U.  S.  P. 
tincture  of  iodine  can  be  obtained  in  about 
half  an  hour.  I  advise  every  pharmacist  who 
has  had  any  difficulty  in  preparing  a  satis- 
factory tincture  of  iodine  to  try  the  foregoing 
method.  E.  A.  Geyer. 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 


SOME  HELPFUL  DISPENSING  HINTS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  making  Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine  I 
use  the  glass  barrel  of  a  vaginal  syringe.  Dis- 
solve the  tkieture  of  iodine  in  the  smallest 
amount  of  water,  add  alcohol,  put  the  iodine 
in  the  tube,  and  let  circulatory  displacement 
do  the  work.  In  that  way  one  does  not  use 
any  time  to  rub  up  the  iodine,  nor  does  he 
leave  part  of  it  in  the  mortar.  After  standing 
out  for  a  while  in  a  warm  place,  or  over  night, 
the  iodine  is  all  dissolved.  Immerse  the  tube 
only  about  %  inch  in  alcohol. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  about  citrate 
of  magnesia  keeping  well  by  adding  half  of 
the  potassium  bicarbonate  at  once,  and  cork- 
ing the  bottle  until  called  for ;  then  adding  the 
remainder.  I  have  tried  this  plan  and  found 
it  does  very  well.  The  slight  amount  of  gas 
generated  prevents  the  flocculent  growth  which 
is  apt  to  form  when  the  potassium  bicarbonate 
is  omitted  entirely. 

I  use  small  rubber  bands  for  putting  up 
bundles  of  six  or  seven  powders,  before  plac- 
ing them  in  the  box,  and  thus  save  the 
patient's  temper  by  not  having  20  or  30  pow- 
ders flying  out  of  the  box  when  he  tries  to  get 
one  out.  I  use  the  bands  for  bottle  caps  also. 
They  save  a  lot  of  time  and  look  better  than 
thread  or  string. 

In  dissolving  bromides,  I  dissolve  the  salt 
in  a  little  distilled  water,  then  add  medicated 
water  or  use  all  distilled  water,  and  add  the 
oils  and  shake.  Either  way  makes  a  clear 
solution,  but  the  latter  method  requires  run- 
ning the  fluid  through  a  filter  or  cotton  to  take 
out  the  excess  oil. 
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When  receiving  a  new  bottle  of  acid,  I  take 
time  to  open  it  by  warming  the  neck  in  a  Bun- 
sen  flame  or  friction  against  string,  instead  of 
waiting  until  I  have  a  call  for  the  acid.  This 
saves  time  and  prevents  broken  bottles.  Try- 
ing to  open  the  package  while  customers  wait 
is  very  apt  to  result  in  broken  stoppers  or 
bottles,  or  both.  And  since  most  jobbers 
charge  15  to  25  cents  for  bottles,  this  precau- 
tion helps  buy  a  few  more  cigars,  or  maybe 
some  shoes  for  the  baby. 

I  read  the  Bulletin  when  it  arrives  here 
and  think  I  get  more  good  things  from  it  than 
from  any  other  journal!       C.  A.  Sieplein. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FROM  A  SICKA  DA  MAN. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  an  amusing  let- 
ter which   I   picked   up   recently   in   a   store 
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which  has  quite  a  large  Italian  trade.     Evi- 
dently it  came  from  a  "sicka  da  man." 
Roxbury,  Mass.  J.  E.  MuLLEN. 


HE  HAD  TO   BE  CONSISTENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

While  forwarding  my  subscription,  let  me 
relate  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred  re- 
cently in  our  pharmacy. 

A  lady  entered  one  afternoon  leading  a  dog 
that  she  wished  us  to  kill,  as  it  had  become  a 
nuisance.  It  appears  that  the  corporation 
official  had  not  been  highly  polished  in  his 
manner  towards  her,  and  that,  together  with 
the  grief  at  parting  with  a  family  pet,  made 
her  more  than  ordinarily  excited,  or  shall  I  say 
concerned?  Poor  body,  she  desired  to  know 
whether  the  dog  would  die,  and  whether  she 
could  be  thoroughly  assured  it  would  not  come 
home  again. 

We  assured  her  the  dog  would  die  quickly. 


and  that  death  would  be  painless.  Right.  We 
killed  the  dog  with  prussic  acid,  and  had  no 
more  than  finished  the  unpleasant  duty  when 
the  messenger  boy  came  out  to  the  back  say- 
ing, "Shop,  sir,  a  lady  wants  you." 

Without  waiting  to  wash  my  hands  I  went 
straight  to  the  counter,  and  sure  enough,  there 
was  a  lady,  but  different  from  the  former. 
The  new  arrival  informed  us  she  was  collect- 
ing on  behalf  of  "The  Cruelty  to  Animals  As- 
sociation." Well  now,  that  was  a  contradic- 
tion to  all  of  my  doings.  I'm  past  the  blush- 
ing stage,  but  can  still  see  the  humorous  side 
of  the  question,  and  told  the  energetic  col- 
lector of  my  latest  action,  saying  I  could  not 
see  my  way  clear  to  subscribing  as  by  so  doing 
my  donation  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
my  action.  However,  the  lady  collector  was 
very  much  concerned,  and  said  she  would  call 
another  day.  Chas.  Palliser. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


A  RUSSIAN  READER  HEARD  FROM. 

At  intervals  we  receive  communications  that 
serve  to  show  the  world-wide  circulation  of 
the  Bulletin.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
Walrus  Manufacturing  Co.  forwarded  to  us  a 
post-card  received  from  one  of  our  Russian 
readers.     We  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  it: 
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Commenting  on  this  inquiry   from   far-off 
Russia,  the  Walrus  Manufacturing  Co.  writes: 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharuacy, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : 

The  enclosed  inquiry  should  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  advertising  in  your  publication. 

We  get  more  foreign  inquiries  through  The  Bulle- 
tin OF  Pharmacy  than  from  all  other  trade  journals. 
Yours  truly, 
Walrus  Manufacturing  Co., 
L,  G.  Gray,  Sec'y  and  Gen'l  Sales  Mgr. 

Verily  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  a 
world  journal. 
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SHE  WANTED  THE  COATS  ON! 

To  the  Editors : 

I   have   greatly   enjoyed   the   funny  orders 

^hich  have  been  appearing  in  the  Bulletin 

^F  Pharmacy  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

The   other    day   a    child    wanted    a   box   of 

Irandreth's   pills.      Without   asking  her   any 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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questions,  I  gave  her  the  uncoated  pills.  They 
were  promptly  returned  with  the  enclosed 
note.  This  ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  State 
board  catch  question!    Joseph  A.  Schmieg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANOTHER  MAN  BELIEVES  IN  IT! 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  several  letters  in  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  suggesting  the  establishment  of 
a  druggists'  death  benefit  association.  I  also 
observed  your  editorial  in  the  January  number. 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  I  am  sure 
a  number  of  other  druggists  feel  the  same  way 
about  it.  Merely  thinking  about  a  good  thing, 
however,  doesn't  accomplish  much.  Doing  is 
what  counts. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  many  of 
your  readers  think  favorably  of  this  plan.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  many  of  them  would 
go  into  it,  and  what  their  ideas  in  regard  to  it 
are.  A.  W.  Meier. 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 


A  CONUNDRUM. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  you  a 
query:  Why  is  an  up-to-date  pill-twirler  like 
a  hunter  attacked  by  a  tiger?  Because  both 
must  get  their  bullet-in. 

North  Paterson,  N.  J.    MaxWELL  BukofzER. 


We  want  to  say  that  we  enjoy  very  much 
reading  the  Bulletin.  We  consider  it  the 
best  magazine  that  comes  into  our  establish- 
ment. Kane  Drug  Company. 

Kane.  Pa. 

I  find  the  Bulletin  the  climax  of  maga- 
zines pertaining  to  pharmacy,  and  every  num- 
ber is  a  source  of  valuable  information  to  me. 

Aylmer,  Ontario.  E.  A.  RiCHARDS. 

We  get  more  information  and  general 
knowledge  from  the  Bulletin  than  from  any 
other  magazine  which  we  receive. 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  HuBERT  H.  BeARCE. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  journal  for 
the  last  two  years  and  will  never  be  without  it. 
Passaic,  N.  J.  B.  RoOD. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  liveliest  paper  I  get, 
and  I  miss  it  sadly  when  it  does  not  reach  me. 
Eltham,  Tarawaki,  MORITZ  MarK. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  the  best 
little  drug  journal  published! 

Detroit,  Mich.  J-  F.  PaddOCK. 

I  find  the  Bulletin  very  interesting  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  without  it. 

Edgar  L.  Holden,  Ph.C. 
W.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

I  consider  the  Bulletin  the  best  of  all 
monthly  magazines  I  read. 

Chicago,  111.  Anthony  J.  Orth. 

Oh,  you  Bulletin!  How  could  we  ever 
keep  house  without  you! 

Maywood,  111.  WaKEFIELd's. 

Find   enclosed   12/-   subscription    for   best 
pharmacy  journal  known!         T.  Walker. 
Winton,  N.  Z. 

Your  Bulletin  is  as  welcome  as  the  flow- 
ers in  May!  Lien's  Pharmacy. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Your  journal  is  worth  many  times  the  price 
to  me.  W.  H.  Laud. 

Gilliam,  Mo. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or '  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Snowed  In. — 

The  weather  during  the  past  winter  was  unusually 
severe.  When  the  rigor  of  the  February  cold  began  to 
abate,  up  came  a  blizzard  that  fairly  crippled  the  west. 
There  was  a  heavy  snow  fall,  which,  aided  by  high 
winds,  formed  huge  drifts,  and  in  many  places  traffic 
was  completely  blockaded. 

Frank   G.    Farrell,   who   conducts   a   drug  store   in 


Munising,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Superior,  came  down  to 
the  store  one  morning  and  found  that  two  people  had 
shoveled  their  way  through  the  snow-bank  to  gain  en- 
trance to  his  store.  Lest  some  of  our  southern  friends 
are  inclined  to  doubt  this  statement,  we  produce  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  Mr.  Farrell's  store  shortly 
after  the  snow-storm.  Unfortunately  the  shovelers 
were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  discover  a  night 
clerk  and  were  compelled  to  wait  until  Mr.  Farrell 
arrived.    This  only  goes  to  show  that  you  can't  keep 


the  people  away  from  a  good  drug  store.  Mr.  Farrell 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  a  sign  on 
the  top  of  the  snow-bank,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
In  the  west  the  blizzard  was  equally  severe.  The 
Santa  Fe  and  Rock  Island,  and  in  fact  all  the  railroads, 
and  the  through  California  trains,  were  held  up  several 


days.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  customers  of  the  drug- 
gists had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
to  the  stores.  In  many  cases  the  snow  was  piled  as 
high  as  the  second  story. 

A   First-class   Soda   Ad. — 

L.  L.  Bunnell,  proprietor  of  the  Norwood  Pharmacy, 
of  Norwood,  Ohio,  upon  the  annual  "opening"  of  his 
soda  fountain,  distributed  a  copy  of  an  announcement 
to  every  house  in  the  town.  There  were  four  pages, 
the  paper  being  a  heavy  white  stock  four  by  six  inches 
in  size.  On  the  top  of  the  cover  page  was  embossed 
the  word,  "Announcement."  Underneath  appeared  the 
invitation : 


Bunnell 

I  mites  yfou  and  the  members  of  your 

family  to  be  present  at  his 

NEW  SODA  FOUNTAIN 

OPENINQ 

Thursday,  June  29,  1911 

N.  W.  Cot.  Main  &  Maple  Aoes. 

Our  newly  installed  Soda  Fountain 
is  the  finest,  largest  and  best  equipped 
fountain  in  Norwood,  and  on  that  day 
we  Jvill  serve  Ice  Cream  and  Soda  free 
to  our  visitors. 


The  inside  pages  contained  a  soda  menu,  while  the 
back  cover  read  as  follows : 


In  presenting  this  invitation  to  you,  we 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your 
friendship  and  patronage  in  the  past.  We 
have  aimed  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  and 
purest  drugs,  the  highest  quality  of  drug 
sundries,  and  in  every  way  endeavored  to 
merit  your  good-will. 

This  drug  store  is  your  drug  store  and  our 
services  are  yours  for  the  asking.  We  have 
had  this  model  soda  fountain  built  so  that  you 
can  say  that  Bunnell  has  the  best  drug  store, 
the  finest  soda  fountain  and  the  best  soda 
that  can  be  found  in  Norwood.  So  when  you 
want  pure  drugs  or  soda — 

"Gel  it  al  Bunnell's" 


This  announcement  proved  a  winner  and  brought  a 
lot  of  new  faces  to  the  store. 
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First-class  Ad. — 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  excellent  piece 
[if  advertising  distributed  by  B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co.  of 
Chicago.  In  size  and  general  appearance  it  is  pat- 
Brned  after  a  page  in  the  newspaper,  being  a  foot  and 


Or— 

Ettfti 


COOBAN'S  FEBRUARY  DRUG  SALE 


Friday  and  Saturday,  February  9IIi,  lOUi 


Tnt  PcrtuBC  Fr««  doan.  Frc*  Camdy,  Free  Surprise  Bag 


WorUiWtillc 


».a.rn>i»«c«. 


B«r(*ln>  la  Hot  Wa 


5ullontr>  5p«cUI— .n*! 


25c 


OUR  PCRFUMERV  DEPARTMENT 


TOOTH  BinjSHE» 


lit 


Sumaf  iftfUlt  tM  Ont$M 


Special  5alc  of  Soaps 


Many  Intervsllng;  Price  Attractions  i 

Talcum  Powders.  Tooth  Powders.  13:;^ 

Cold  Cream,  etc 


aNTEEO    POSITIVELV 


Add  To  Yoar  ToUcI  BcqulsUcs 

Mii'i  Bose  Cold  Creio 


Price  Ite  aad  Uc  per  Bo 
B.  S.  COOBAN  &  CO. 


a  half  wide  and  two  feet  long.  The  stock,  however,  is 
heavier  than  that  of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  having  a 
somewhat  glossy  surface.  The  ad.  was  gotten  up  to 
announce  Mr.  Cooban's  February  sale. 

A  Firm  Stand  on  "Refills."— 

The  Oglesby  Drug  Company,  located  at  the  corner  of 
31st  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  essentially 
a  prescription  store.  It  has  always  been  an  ethical 
pharmacy,  and  has  made  it  a  rule  to  send  sick  people 
to  the  physician  whenever  that  is  possible.  Recently  in 
a  little  illustrated  booklet  this  firm  announced  its  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  refills  in  no  uncertain  terms.  To 
quote : 

ABOUT  REFILLING  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

We  are  willing  to  refill  your  prescription  if  your  Physician  is 
willing.  Permit  us  to  caution  you  not  to  have  a  prescription 
refilled  if  your  Physician  objects.  When  a  Physician  prescribes 
a  medicine  it  is  for  a  certain  condition  of  the  system  at  that 
time.  _  The  condition  changes  from  day  to  day.  If  you  have  a 
prescription  refilled  you  assume  the  condition  to  be  the  same 
as  when  the  Doctor  prescribed,  while  in  fact  it  may  be  entirely 
dijferent.  The  greatest  skill  of  the  Physician  is  judging  the 
patient's  true  ailment.  Noting  the  effect  of  medicine  is  an  aid 
to  him.  If  his  patient  has  a  prescription  refilled  indefinitely 
without  consulting  the  Physician  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
profit  and  bene'fit  the  patient  by  knowledge  gained  from  watching 
the  effect  of  medicine  previously  prescribed.  Thus  the  patient 
often  hinders  himself  from  getting  well  as  rapidly  as  he  should. 

If  you  are  sick  enough  to  consult  a  Doctor,  give  the  doctor 
a  fair  show  by  asking  him  before  you  get  the  prescription  re- 
filled. 

The  foregoing  announcement  appeared  conspicuously 
on  a  white  enclosure  that  was  inserted  between  the 
leaves  of  the  tan-colored  brochure. 


A  Mailing  Card.— 

Walter  E.  Day,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  uses  a  mailing 
card  for  soliciting  telephone  business.  It  is  5J^  by  3J^ 
inches   in   dimensions,   and  is  printed   on   a  somewhat 


Walter  E.  Day,  Apothecary,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

AIL  us,  or  telephone  us,  your  orders.  We  are 
prompt  in  our  service.  Our  stock  is  large  and 
complete  and  we  are  able  to  supply  you  with 
anything  you  may  need  in  the  drug  store  line. 

business  to  anticipate  your  wants  and  so  supply  you  promptty. 
OS  safe  to  send  you r  children  as  to  come  yourself. 


The  quality  and  price  wilt  be  just  the  same. 

Our  prices  are  consistmni  with  the  quality  of  goods  we  handle. 

Our  Chemicals  are  of  the  finest  German  manufacture,  Messrs.  Merck  U  Co., 

Darmstadt.        Our  Drugs  are  assayed  and  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity 

WE  offer  you  an  experience  of  many  yeara  In  the  buying  and  handling  and 
selling,  backed  up  by  an  Integrity  that  has  never  been  questioned  by 
either  our  correspondents  or  our  customers. 

Respectfully  yours,  WALTER  E.  DAY 


A  mailinsr  card,  used  by  Walter  E.  Day  of  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

heavy  post-card  stock.  It  was  mailed  with  one-cent 
postage  and  bears  the  message  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying reproduction. 

A  Store  Blotter.— 

Blotters  are  commonly  employed  by  druggists  to 
keep  their  names  before  their  customers.  C.  A.  Seip- 
lein,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  believer  in  this  form  of 


Kindly  Send  Your 

PRESCRIPTIONS 


to 


Main  904  J 
Central  6384  W 


C.  A.  Sieplein 

Prescription   Laboratory 

426  Rose  Building 

Cleveland 


Sixth  City 


advertising.  He  distributes  a  blotter  6  by  3  inches  in 
dimensions,  one  side  of  which  bears  his  advertisement. 
The  paper  is  of  a  salmon  color,  the  lettering  being 
done  in  green. 

Matches  with  Druggist's  Card. — 

William  Bodemann,  of  Chicago,  reports  that  matches 
sell  very  well.  He  has  his  own  brand,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  the  label  on 


This   Match   is   Matchless! 

so  is  the  Quality  of  Drugs 

AT 

BODEMANN'S 

HYDE    PARK    PIONEER    PHARMACY 


the  box.  Mr.  Bodemann  reports  that  he  uses  safety 
matches  of  the  best  quality.  The  sides  of  the  box  are 
coated  with  a  composition  which  enables  the  user  to 
ignite  the  matches  readily. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  I/.  Scovii<i,E. 


Pregnant  Paragraphs. — 

Rayleigh  says  that  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  due 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  sun's  light  by  the  molecules 
of  the  air. 

French  chemists  state  that  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  the  fatty  acids  is  higher  than  the  latent  heat  of 
solidification. 

Norwegian  chemists  have  been  studying  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  ascribe  it  to  radioactive  substances  from 
the  sun. 

Iodine  stains  (on  cloth,  etc.)  may  be  removed  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  ammonia  water,  three  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  being  the  best  pro- 
portion. 

Tartar  on  the  teeth,  M.  Boville  says,  consists  of 
carbophosphate  of  calcium.  He  says  that  dentifrices 
containing  soap  favor  its  deposit,  while  acid  dentifrices 
prevent  or  remove  it. 

Acetanilide,  antipyrin,  and  phenacetine  are  found 
to  raise  the  freezing  point  of  blood  serum  for  a  time 
after  their  administration. 

Urethan  is  found  to  intensify  the  anesthetic  influence 
of  opium,  beyond  its  own  anesthetic  action. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  has  decided 
that  much  of  the  tuberculosis  of  children  is  due  to 
milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli,  and  that  man  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  bovine  bacillus. 

An  oil  has  been  found  in  apple-peel  to  which  the 
odor  is  due.  The  peel  also  contains  a  wax  which 
protects  the  apple  from  wet. 

A  new  process  for  obtaining  radium  makes  low-grade 
ores  available  for  obtaining  it,  and  gives  a  yield  in  six 
weeks'  treatment. 

Thirty  million  ounces  of  silver  are  used  annually  in 
photography  in  the  United  States.  But  little  of  this  is 
recovered. 

Alcohol  in  chloroform  does  not  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  the  chloroform  by  light,  but  renders  the 
products  of  decomposition  harmless.  The  only  way 
of  protecting  chloroform  is  to  exclude  the  actinic  light. 

Ferric  salts  in  presence  of  light  decompose  citric 
and  lactic  acids,  forming  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide. 
The  latter  effervesces  and  has  led  to  suspicion  of 
fermentation  in  elixirs  containing  these  ingredients. 

Strophanthin  and  saponin  lose  their  properties  when 
exposed  to  strong  sunlight. 

By  treating  the  drinking-water  in  Cincinnati  the 
typhoid  rate  has  been  reduced  83  per  cent  and  the 
death-rate  70  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Ozone  is  soluble  in  distilled  water  only  to  the  extent 
of  1  part  in  10,000  at  2°  C,  and  1  in  60,000  at  28°  C. 
Some  neutral  salts  increase  the  solubility. 

Diamonds  have  recently  been  discovered  in  British 
Columbia;  also  platinum,  but  the  latter  is  not  in  paying 
quantities. 

Diphenylmethane  has  the  characteristic  odor  of  ger- 
anium, and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  artificial  geranium 
oil. 


By  treating  pure  water,  free  from  gases,  with  ozone 
and  an  electric  current,  it  is  claimed  that  hydrogen 
peroxide  having  a  strength  of  nearly  475  volumes  can 
be  produced. 

It  is  said  that  the  sap  of  the  nipa  palm,  grown  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  the  cheapest  source  of  alcohol 
in  the  world. 

Antipyrin  combines  with  ferric  chloride  and  with 
ferrous  chloride,  forming  definite  compounds  which 
dissolve  in  alcohol  or  in  water  and  yield  a  red  solution. 

About  Enzymes. — 

Pure  rennin  in  a  solution  containing  a  little  glycerin 
is  rendered  inactive  by  shaking,  but  on  standing  in  the 
same  container  a  part  of  its  activity  is  restored.  If  no 
glycerin  is  present  shaking  does  not  appear  to  affect  it. 
Commercial  preparations  of  rennin,  containing  boric 
acid  and  sodium  chloride,  are  not  destroyed  by  shaking. 

U.  E.  Porter  finds  that  an  artificial  membrane  ren- 
ders most  ferments  (except  taka-diastase)  inactive  by 
contact,  and  that  this  is  not  due  to  absorption,  but  to 
a  change  in  the  enzyme  by  contact.  He  suggests  that 
this  may  be  the  real  explanation  of  how  the  human 
body  rids  itself  of  the  enzymes  which  it  is  constantly 
producing — i.e.,  why  the  stomach  itself  is  not  digested. 

Ointment  Bases. — 

Bartels  &  Van  der  Wielen  have  studied  the  water- 
absorbing  power  of  ointment  bases,  and  offer  the  fol- 
lowing information:  Petrolatum  alone  absorbs  20  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  water.  With  2.5  per  cent  wax  it 
absorbs  38  per  cent;  with  5  per  cent,  42  per  cent;  and 
with  10  per  cent,  35  per  cent.  With  2.5  per  cent  of 
spermaceti  it  absorbs  30  per  cent;  with  5  per  cent,  40 
per  cent;  and  with  10  per  cent,  35  per  cent.  With 
2.5  per  cent  of  wool-fat,  it  absorbs  80  to  140  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  rate  of  addition;  with  5  per  cent, 
100  to  240  per  cent;  and  with  10  per  cent,  140  to  288 
per  cent.  The  addition  of  phenols,  particularly  resorcin, 
they  find  to  decrease  greatly  the  water  absorbability. 

Where  We  Get  Our  Electricity.— 

When  yeast  induces  fermentation  in  sugar  solu- 
tions, it  is  found  that  a  considerable  electrical  current 
is  induced  which  passes  from  the  yeast  to  the  sugar. 
In  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  glucose  containing  3  Gm. 
of  yeast  in  100  Cc.  a  current  of  0.3  volt  was  measured 
in  seven  minutes,  which  gradually  decreased.  Similar 
results  were  observed  in  the  action  of  diastase  on 
starch,  and  in  the  action  of  the  coli  bacillus  on  aspara- 
gin.  All  the  experiments  showed  that  electrical  energy 
is  liberated  when  microorganisms  act  upon  organic 
bodies. 

The  Age  of  the  Earth.— 

J.  Joly  says  that  there  are  three  ways  of  estimating 
the  age  of  the  earth.  By  estimating  the  amount  of 
sodium  chloride  in  the  ocean  and  comparing  with  the 
amount  carried  annually  by  the  rivers,  the  earth  is 
calculated  to  be  80  to  150  million  of  years  old.  By 
estimating  the  amount  of  sediment  from  rock-decay, 
etc.,  the  calculation  is  148  million  years.  By  calculation 
from  radioactive  changes,  and  the  estimation  of  helium 
or  lead  in  rocks,  the  earth  is  calculated  to  be  715  to 
1640  million  years  old. 
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About  Alcohol. — 
R.  Rosemann  says  that  all  but  2  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
ken  into  the  stomach,  is  utilized  as  a  food,  but  that 
the  food  value  of  alcohol  is  very  small  because  of  its 
other  effects.  It  dulls  sensations,  and  thus  tends  to 
disarrange  vital  functions;  it  arrests  hunger  and  leads 
to  malnutrition ;  it  numbs  the  nerves  and  brings  danger 
from  abnormal  temperatures,  fatigue,  enervation,  etc. 
He  considers  alcohol  as  an  effective  but  very  dangerous 
food,  when  improperly  used. 

Imitation  Perfumes. — 

The  higher  aldehydes  are  being  used  in  perfumery 
to  an  increasing  extent.  Nonyl  aldehyde  is  used  in 
lilac  and  rose  perfumes,  octyl  aldehyde  in  jasmine,  nar- 
cissus, hyacinth,  and  jonquil,  and  duodecyl  aldehyde  is 
assuming  an  important  place  in  violet  perfumes.  The 
latter  is  used  in  proportion  of  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
ionone  employed,  and  is  said  to  produce  an  infinitely 
superior  bouquet. 

Silk  Mantles,  Not  Robes.— 

Gas  mantles  made  from  artificial  silk  are  found  to 
be  stronger  and  more  durable  than  mantles  made  from 
cotton  or  ramie.  Microphotographs  show  that  the 
artificial  silk  fibers  remain  unbroken  under  action  of 
the  heat,  while  the  others  break.  In  practical  vibration 
tests  an  artificial  silk  mantle  was  found  to  last  seven 
weeks  on  a  burner  which  destroyed  a  ramie  mantle  in 
six  days. 

Some  Molecules! — 

Professor  Sang  says  that  1  Cc.  of  hydrogen  is  cal- 
culated to  contain  about  525  octillion  of  molecules.  If 
ten  thousand  of  these  are  allowed  to  escape  every 
second,  it  would  take  seventeen  quintillion  (17,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000)  of  years  to  empty,  and  Lord  Kelvin 
has  ascribed  to  the  ether  of  space  a  weight  of  one- 
billionth  gramme  per  cubic  meter. 

Own  Up!— 

The  scarcity  of  Bulgarian  oil  of  rose  and  the  con- 
sequent high  prices  have  induced  the  smuggling  of  oil 


of  geranium  as  an  adulterant  into  that  country  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  authorities  propose  that  its  use  as 
an  adulterant  be  allowed  and  recognized.  The  1910 
crop  was  only  half  that  of  1909,  and  the  1911  crop  is 
smaller  still. 

Murder  Will  Out!— 

Capillary  analysis  is  a  new  form  of  operation  by 
which  certain  poisons  are  detected  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  other  matter. 
The  instrument  used  is  called  the  stalagmometer,  and 
it  is  sensitive  to  1/6500  grain  of  many  metals.  It  is 
more  rapid  than  the  usual  method  of  chemical  analysis. 

What  Not  to  Drink!— 

Dr.  Whitney  says  that  the  toxic  effects  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  due  in  part  to  other  substances  than  alco- 
hol, and  that  various  liquors  reduced  to  the  same  per 
cent  of  alcohol  vary  markedly  in  their  toxic  action. 
Wines  are  the  most  toxic,  malt  beverages  come  next, 
and  distilled  liquors  are  least  toxic. 

Adrenalin  as  an  Antidote. — 

Adrenalin  in  1-in-lOOO  solution  is  stated  by  Jona  to 
be  an  efficient  antidote  for  cyanide  poisoning.  About 
half  an  ounce  should  be  given,  followed  by  iron  hy- 
droxide. The  adrenalin  is  stated  to  retard  absorption 
of  the  poison,  and  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  in 
other  forms  of  poisoning. 

Can  Be  Done. — 

That  sulphuric  acid  can  be  manufactured  by  passing 
the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  into  towers,  similar  to  the 
Glover  towers  used  for  nitric  acid,  is  proved  by  the 
successful  operation  of  such  a  plant  in  Austria.  They 
are  more  compact  and  appear  to  be  more  economical 
than  the  lead  chambers. 

Not  So  New. — 

The  distillation  of  turpentine  from  pine  and  spruce 
stumps  was  begun  in  Sweden  40  years  ago,  but  has  not 
proved  very  successful  on  account  of  the  persistent 
burnt  odor  in  the  product. 
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An  Attractive  Candy  Window.— This  display  of  box  candy,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  several  wax  figures,  appeared  recently 
in  the  window  of  one  of  the  Owl  Drug  Company  stores  in  Seattle,  Washington.    On  the  left  is  represented  a  theatre  box  where  a  littlel , 
girl  is  just  helping  herself  to  a  chocolate.    On  the  right  is  the  scene  of  a  home.    The  housewife  standing  beside  the  table  is  evidently il 
opening  a  box  of  candy.    Choice  confections  appear  everywhere  on  the  floor  and  on  the  walls.    Price  cards  indicate  the  different 
packages  for  sale.    The  trim  was  arranged  by  J.  A.  Barlow  and  proved  of  unusual  interest. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  m.ail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i,E- 
TiN  of  the  m,onth  following:  (j)  inquirers  m,ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (^) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Bedbug  Exterminators. 

S.  W.  K.  wants  a  formula  for  a  bedbug  exterminator 
that  will  not  stain  and  does  not  contain  mercuric 
chloride : 

Naphthalin  1  ounce  av. 

Gasoline    16   fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

This  is  efficacious  and  is  dangerous  to  use,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inflammability  of  the  gasoline.  This  mix- 
ture, it  is  said,  may  be  used  indiscriminately  on  bedding, 
furniture,  textiles  of  all  descriptions,  wall-paper,  etc. 
It  may  be  improved  by  adding  one  ounce  or  so  of 
paraffin  wax,  which  acts  by  forming  a  coating  over  the 
eggs  of  the  insects  and  preventing  their  hatching  out. 

A  good  bedbug  killer  is  benzine,  pure  and  simple,  or 
mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  mirbane.  It  evaporates  quickly 
and  leaves  no  stain.  The  only  trouble  is  the  inflam- 
mability of  its  vapor. 

The  following  is  a  popular  preparation:  To  half  a 
gallon  of  kerosene  oil  add  a  quart  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine and  an  ounce  of  oil  of  pennyroyal.  This  mixture 
is  far  less  dangerous  than  benzine.  The  pennyroyal  as 
well  as  the  turpentine  is  not  only  poisonous  but  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  insects  of  all  kinds.  The  kerosene 
while  less  quickly  fatal  to  bugs  than  benzine  is  cheaper 
and  safer,  and  when  combined  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients becomes  as  efficient. 

Where  the  wall-paper  and  woodwork  of  a  room 
have  become  invaded,  the  usual  remedy  is  burning 
sulphur.  To  be  efficient  the  room  must  have  every 
door,  window,  crevice,  and  crack  closed.  The  floor 
should  be  wet  in  advance  so  as  to  moisten  the  air.  A 
rubber  tube  should  lead  from  the  burning  sulphur  to  a 
key-hole  or  auger-hole  and  through  it,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  bellows  air  should  be  blown  to  facilitate 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur. 

Here  are  two  good  formulas  that  can  be  .depended 
upon : 

(1)  Oil   of   pennyroyal 1    drachm. 

Turpentine    8   ounces. 

Kerosene  oil,  enough  to  make  1  gallon. 

Put  up  in  8-ounce  bottles  as  a  bedbug  exterminator. 

(2)  Oil  of  eucalyptus 1   drachm. 

Eucalyptus  leaves   1  ounce. 

Benzine    2    ounces. 

Turpentine    2   ounces. 

Kerosene,  enough  to  make 16  ounces. 

Mix  the  turpentine,  benzine,  and  kerosene  oil,  and  macerate 
the  eucalyptus  leaves  in  it  for  24  hours;  then  strain  and  make 
up  the  measure  to  1  pint,  having  first  added  the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


Label  for  Horse  Colic  Remedy. 

R.  B.  writes:  "We  are  going  to  sell  a  horse  colic 
remedy  of  the  following  formula : 

Tincture  of  opium 1  fluidounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine 2  fluidounces. 

Raw  linseed  oil.. enough  to  make  16  fluidounces. 

"How  must  our  label  read  to  conform  to  the  Pure' 
Food  and  Drugs  Act?" 

Attorney  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  to  whom  we  have 
referred  your  query,  answers  as   follows : 

"The  pure  food  and  drug  laws  do  not  dictate  how 
one  must  label  a  drug  product  except  in  the  matter  of 
stating  the  quantity  of  certain  ingredients  if  they  are 
contained  in  the  formula.  For  example:  Your  formula 
contains  tincture  of  opium,  the  quantity  or  proportion 
of  which  should  be  stated  upon  the  label. 

"The  law  forbids  and  prescribes  suitable  penalties 
for  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  drugs,  and 
then  defines  the  terms  'drugs,'  'adulteration,'  and  'mis- 
branding.' For  example:  Your  remedy  would  be 
adulterated  if  you  sold  it  under  a  name  recognized  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  or  National  Formulary  and  it  differed 
from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  as 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  by  these  authorities^ 
unless  the  actual  strength  was  stated  on  the  package; 
or,  if  the  strength  and  purity  are  stated  on  the  package 
and  the  drug  fall  below  the  professed  standard  of 
quality  under  which  it  was  sold. 

"It  would  be  deemed  misbranded  if  the  label  con- 
tained any  statement  regarding  the  article  or  any  sub- 
stance or  ingredient  which  was  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular,  or  if  it  was  falsely  branded  as  to  the 
State,  Territory,  or  country  in  which  it  is  manufac- 
tured or  produced;  and  again  if  it  is  an  imitation  of 
or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article; 
again,  if  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alcohol  is  not 
stated  upon  the  package."  ' 


Mimeograph  Inks. 

I.  H.  S. — For  use  with  any  kind  of  a  stencil,  ink  must 
necessarily  be  thick — more  like  a  paste  than  like  writing 
fluid — and  it  would  apparently  be  best  to  use  for  the 
coloring  agent  some  substance  not  soluble  in  the  liquid 
employed  to  carry  it,  as  it  would  then  have  less  ten- . 
dency  to  "creep"  under  the  edges  of  the  stencil  and  so 
spoil  the  impression.  To  grind  a  pigment  fine  enough 
for  the  purpose  would  be  quite  laborious,  if  done  by 
hand,  but  colors  may  be  obtained  in  the  market  ground 
in  water,  under  the  name  of  "distemper  colors."  An 
addition  of  gum  arabic  or  dextrine  mucilage  would  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  pigment  to  the  paper  on  drying, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  glycerin  would  prevent 
the  mixture  from  drying  too  readily.  Aniline  colors, 
ground  with  dextrine  mucilage,  can  also  probably  be 
made  to  answer.  The  ink  used  for  mimeograph  copy- 
ing process  is  of  a  pasty  character,  and  almost  any 
good  stencil  ink  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  few 
formulas  follow : 

(1)  Shellac,  2  ounces;  borax,  2  ounces;  water,  25  ounces; 
gum  arabic,  2  ounces;  and  of  Venetian  red,  larnpblack,  Prussian 
blue,  or  any  desired  coloring  substance,  a  sufficiency.  Boil  the 
shellac,  borax,  and  some  water  until  they  are  dissolved;  add  the 
gum  arabic,  and  withdraw  from  the  fire.      When  the  solution  has 
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become  cold,  complete  to  2r)  ounces  with  water  and  more  of  the 
coloring  substance  to  bring  the  ink  to  a  suitable  consistency. 

(2)  Printers'  ink,  made  thin,  is  used  on  the  mimeograph. 
The  manufacture  of  inks  of  this  type  calls  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience  and  skill.  As  much  depends  on  the 
manipulation  .ts  upon  the  formula.  The  basis  of  printers'  ink 
is  a  good  quality  of  linseed  oil,  thoroughly  boiled.  It  is  boiled 
until  it  smokes,  then  ignited,  allowed'  to  burn  about  half  an  hour, 
then  smothered,  and  again  boiled  until  it  can  be  pulled  out  into 
strings  about  half  an  inch  long.  Then  a  little  rosin  is  added, 
and  some  soap,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  again,  after  which  the 
pigment,  usually  lampblack,  is  thoroughly  incorporated  by  ma- 
chinery. The  amount  of  rosin  and  soap  to  be  incorporated 
varies  with  the  conditions  of  use,  and  governs  the  consistency 
of  the  ink.  The  pigment  must  be  very  thoroughly  triturated  in 
to  get  good  results. 

(3)  A  simple  substitute  formula  is  the  following:  Copaiba,  9 
ounces;  lampblack,  3  ounces;  indigo,  5  drachms;  Prussian  blue,  5 
drachms;  Indian  red,  G  drachms;  yellow  soap,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, 2  or  3  ounces.  These  must  be  very  thoroughly  triturated 
together.  The  consistency,  which  is  an  important  feature  of 
this  kind  of  ink,  may  be  controlled  by  the  quantity  of  soap  used. 


Sticking  Labels  on  Tin  Containers;  Painting  Tins. 

G.  A.  S.  writes :  "I  am  having  lots  of  trouble  in 
making  labels  stick  to  my  drug  cans.  I  have  tried 
several  different  methods  of  sticking  them  without  ob- 
taining satisfactory  results.  Do  you  know  or  could 
you  suggest  some  way  they  could  be  put  on  which 
would  make  them  adhere?  Can  drug  cans  be  painted 
so  as  to  make  them  look  well?  If  so,  kindly  inform 
ine  which  would  be  the  color  most  suitable  and  how 
to  apply  the  paint." 

Here  are  two  schemes  borrowed  from  a  book  en- 
titled "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists."  H.  V.  Lott,  of 
Canton,  Illinois,  says :  "To  make  a  label  adhere  to  a 
tin  box,  proceed  as  follows :  Rub  two  or  three  drops 
of  tincture  of  myrrh  on  the  surface  of  the  container, 
let  the  box  dry,  and  then  apply  the  label  in  the  usual 
way.  I  have  used  this  method  for  five  years,  and  no 
box  has  ever  been  returned  to  my  store  without  the 
label  still  sticking  to  it." 

S.  L.  Wcyandt,  Ph.C,  Trafford  City,  Pa.,  advises: 
"To  stick  a  label  on  the  tin  or  aluminum  caps  of  oint- 
ment boxes,  or  on  tin  of  any  kind,  put  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  benzoin  compound  on  the  surface  and  apply 
a  lighted  match.  When  the  burning  ceases,  apply  a 
dry  gummed  label.     It  will  stick  for  all  time." 

Replying  to  your  second  query,  if  the  drug  cans  are 
clean,  any  paint  can  be  applied.  Use  a  fresh  paint. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  flat  or  free  from  oil.  After 
painting  the  tins,  a  gloss  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
a  layer  of  varnish. 


Lemon  Cream. 

C.  11.  H. — Supplementing  what  we  had  to  say  last 
month  on  the  subject  of  lemon  cream,  we  print  the 
following  borrowed  from  the  Montreal  Pharmaceutical 
Journal: 

"As  a  woman  grows  older  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tions diminish  and  her  face  needs  oil  or  skin  food.  For 
this  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  lemon  cream  made 
of  almond  oil,  six  ounces;  white  wax,  ten  drachms; 
spermaceti,  ten  drachms;  lanolin,  three  ounces;  oil  of 
lemon,  two  drachms;  elder-flower  water,  six  ounces; 
witch-hazel,  two  ounces;  tincture  of  benzoin,  one 
drachm. 

"Put  the  spermaceti,  white  wax,  almond  oil  and  lan- 
olin all  in  a  double  boiler,  and  when  they  are  warmed 
sufficiently  take  the  mixture  from  the  fire  and  beat  in 
the  elder-Hower  water,  in  which  the  lemon,  witch-hazel, 


and  the  benzoin  have  been  added  a  few  drops  at  a 
time.  This  must  be  done  carefully  or  the  cream  will 
separate.     It  is  healing,  cleansing,  and  whitening." 


Van  Szvieten's  Solution. 

M.  B.  L.  writes:  "Can  you  furnish  me  with  the 
formula  of  Liquid  Van  Sevitan?  It  is  prescribed  by 
one  of  the  local  physicians,  who  claims  it  to  be  a 
pharmacopoeia!  preparation.  I  have  carefully  looked 
over  the  U.  S.  P.,  N.  F.,  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  and  all 
other  available  literature  that  I  was  able  to  procure  on 
pharinacy  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  find  no 
mention  of  it." 

We  do  not  find  Liquid  Van  Sevitan.  If  you  mean 
Van  Swieten's  solution,  in  Remington's  Practice  of 
Pharmacy  appears  the  following  formula: 

Corrosive   chloride  of   mercury 15  grains. 

Alcohol,  80  per  cent 3^   fluidounces. 

Distilled  water,  sufficient  to  make  32  fluidounces. 

A  tablespoonful  contains  nearly  '4  grain  of  corros- 
ive chloride  of  mercury. 

The  New  Standard  Formulary  gives  the  following 
formula : 

Mercuric     chloride TVi   grains. 

Ammonium  chloride    15  grains. 

Alcohol    2  fluidrachms. 

Orange   flower   water 8  fluidounces. 

Distilled   water,    to   make 10  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  lyi  fluidounces  of  water,  and  add  the 
other  ingredients.  This  solution  should  be  kept  in  dark  or 
amber-colored  bottles. 

Several  of  thje  European  pharmacopoeias  give  fornni- 
las  for  Van  Swieten's  solution,  but  there  is  apparently 
some  difference  between  them.  Mercuric  chlotide, 
however,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  each  one. 


Transferring  Engravings  to  Paper. 

T.  H.  L.  wants  a  formula  of  a  good  transferring 
fluid,  something  that  can  be  used  for  either  fabrics  or 
paper. 

The  liquid  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  lyi  drachms  of  common  yellow  soap  in  1 
pint  of  hot  water,  adding,  when  nearly  cool,  ^  fluid- 
ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  shaking  thoroughly 
together.  Apply  the  fluid  liberally  to  the  surface  of 
the  engraving  or  other  printed  matter  with  a  soft  brush 
or  sponge,  being  careful  not  to  smear  the  ink,  which 
soon  becomes  softened,  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  damp  well  the  plain  paper  on  which 
the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  place  on  it  the  engraving, 
and  subject  the  whole  to  a  moderate  pressure  for  about 
a  minute.  On  separating  them  a  reversed  transfer  will 
be  found  on  the  paper.  The  transfer  will  not  be  equal 
in  intensity  to  the  original,  as  only  a  part  of  the 
printer's  ink  is  removed.  If  the  ink  be  very  old,  a 
longer  soaking  and  more  pressure  may  be  necessary. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  process  can  be  used 
on  fabrics  as  well  as  paper,  but  you  might  try  it. 


Several  Queries. 

E.  P.  submits  the  following  request:     "Please  give 
me  the  full  derivation  of  the  words  pyroxylin,  colloxy- 
lin,    xyloidin,   and    collodium.     I    also    want    an   easy, 
method  for  the  assay  of  pyroxylin  if  there  is  one,  and 
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any  history  beyond  that  given  in  the  National  Dis- 
pensatory." 

Pyroxylin  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  nvp,  fire, 
and  ^vXov,  vi'ood ;  xyloidin  from  ^vXor,  wood,  and 
stdo?,  form ;  collodium  from  hoXXcoSt/?,  glue-like.  See 
Gould's  Dictionary  of  Medicine. 

We  can  find  no  method  of  assaying  pyroxylin.  You 
might  make  a  nitrogen  determination  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method,  but  that  is  not  exactly  easy.  Is  it  possible  you 
have  in  mind  the  determination  of  pyroxylin  content  in 
an  ethereal  solution?  In  that  event  you  could  evapor- 
ate oflF  the  solvent  and  weigh  the  residue. 

We  have  consulted  several  chemical  w^orks  for  the 
history  of  pyroxylin,  but  find  they  add  little  to  what  is 
published  in  the  National  Dispensatory. 


An  Interesting  Incompatibility. 
E.  D.  D.  submits  a  very  unusual  query.     It  seems 
he   received  the  following  prescription : 

Ammoniated  mercury 5  grains. 

Salicylic  acid    5  grains. 

Ointment  of  rose  water 1    ounce. 

Mix. 

He  filled  the  prescription  and  dispensed  the  salve  in 
a  glass  jar  with  an  aluminum  lid.  The  customer  re- 
turned the  jar  to  the  physician,  claiming  that  it  was 
hot  and  burned  his  fingers. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville,  to  whom  we  have  referred 
this  query,  offers  the  following  explanation:  The 
trouble  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  aluminum  on  the 
mercury  salt.  The  latter  is  reduced  and  an  amalgam 
forms,  the  mercury  uniting  with  the  aluminum.  Then 
this  appears  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water  in  the 
cream  and  aluminum  hydroxide  formed  in  presence 
of  air. 

The  aluminum  cover  should  be  protected  thoroughly 
by  parchment  paper. 


Quinine  Precipitated. 
T.  M.  W.  submits  the  following  physician's  prescrip- 
tion for  a  hair  tonic  for  criticism: 

Mercuric  chloride 7  grains. 

Resorcin    2    drachms. 

Quinine    2  drachms. 

Oil  of  tar lyi    fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 1  fluidrachm. 

Tincture  of  green  soap ^^   fluidrachm. 

Alcohol,   enough   to   make 8   fluidounces. 

He  wants  to  know,  too,  whether  it  should  be  labeled 
poison. 

A  precipitate  of  quinine  is  thrown  down  by  the  mer- 
curic chloride.  Since  this  hair  tonic  is  a  prescription 
written  by  a  physician,  it  need  not  be  labeled  poison 
unless  the  doctor  so  directs. 


Clarifying  Compound  Elixir  of  Taraxacum. 
O.  A.  R.  has  been  having  trouble  with  Elixir  of 
Taraxacum  Compound  N.  F.  He  says:  "I  get  a  pre- 
cipitate, a  cloudy,  muddy  mixture,  every  time  I  must 
send  out  a  prescription  containing  it.  I  have  tried 
filtering  the  elixir  through  paper,  pumice,  magnesia, 
precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  and  purified  talc.  After 
about  2  ounces  filter  through  any  one  of  these  mediums, 
the  filter  becomes  clogged.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  get  a  clear  filtrate?" 


No.  We  can't  see  any  help  for  you.  This  elixir  is 
made  from  fluidextracts  of  the  kind  that  are  inclined 
to  precipitate  badly.  We  have  never  yet  seen  it  made 
and  remain  clear.  The  best  suggestion  we  can  ofter 
is  to  decant  or  filter  the  elixir  as  it  is  needed.  A  filter 
paper  should  be  sufficient  without  any  other  clarifying 
agent. 

An  Incompatible  Prescription. 

W.  B.  asks  why  a  solution  of  potassium  citrate  in 
water  effervesces  when  mixed  with  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether? 

Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred this  query,  offers  the  following  explanation : 
Aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  citrate,  unless  weak, 
will  not  mix  with  alcoholic  liquids.  In  a  combination 
with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  the  potassium  citrate  solu- 
tion liberates  the  nitrous  ether  from  its  alcoholic 
solution,  and  the  ether,  boiling  at  17°  C.  (6S°  F.), 
passes  off  just  enough  to  appear  as  an  effervescence. 
If  the  liquids  be  cooled  well  below  17°  C.  before  mix- 
ing, no  effervescence  will  occur,  but  the  ether  will  be 
found  floating  on  top  of  the  liquids  in  a  short  time. 
The  alcohol  will  also  have  separated  from  the  mixture. 


A   Presentable  Mixture. 

A.  J.  D.  requests  us  to  criticize  the  following  pre- 
scription : 

Potassium   iodide 2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  gelsemium 2  fluidrachms. 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make.... 4  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  make  solution. 

In  aqueous  solution  the  potassium  iodide  would 
precipitate  alkaloids  from  tincture  of  gelsemium,  but 
when  20  per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol  is  present,  as  in 
this  case,  the  alcohol  prevents  precipitation.  Save  for 
a  slight  cloudiness,  made  by  diluting  the  tincture,  the 
prescription  will  be  very  presentable  when  compounded. 


Dry  Shampoo. 
G.   B.   C.   wants  a   formula   for  dry  shampoo,  one 
containing  powdered  orris  root.     The  following  mix- 
ture is  suggested : 

Powdered  orris   6  ounces. 

Fullers'   earth    7  ounces. 

Arrowroot  starch yi  ounce. 

Oil  of  lavender 1  drachm. 

Alcohol    1   ounce. 

The  oil  of  lavender  is  dissolved  in  the  spirit  and  sprayed  on 
to  the  mixed  powders. 


Elixir  of  Cinchona. 
F.  P.  H.  wants  a  formula  for  an  essence  of  calisaya 
alkaloids. 

A  preparation  quite  generally  used  is  the  following: 

Quinine    sulphate 30  grains. 

Cinchonidine    sulphate 15  grains. 

Boiling    water 8  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  add: 

Elixir  aromatic  U.  S.  P.,  to  make 1  gallon. 

Tincture    of   cudbear   compound,    q.    s.   to   color 
deep  red. 


Will  some  pyrotechnical  expert  answer  the  following 
query  for  one  of  our  readers :  "What  chemicals  when 
allowed  to  soak  through  cotton  or  a  similar  substance 
from  opposite  sides,  ignite  upon  coming  together?" 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


M   «  •>  n  AuiKNn    It  has  been  known  for  some 
MEM  TO  THE       months  that  Frank  H.  Free- 

SHERMAN  ACT.         ^.j^j^^^  ■  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  j^g^j  ^^_ 

viser  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D,  in  the  illness  of  Judge 
Errant,  was  drafting  an  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  act  which  would  specifically  permit 
retail  dealers  to  act  cooperatively  in  the  pro- 
tection of  living  prices.  After  a  good  deal  of 
study  and  effort,  together  with  assistance  from 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Free- 
ricks  finally  perfected  his  amendment  and  last 
month  laid  it  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  at  a  hearing  specially 
secured  by  W.  S.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Freericks  talked  for  some  time  before 
the  committee,  and  he  handled  himself  and  the 
proposition  ably.  He  declared  that  the  Sher- 
man act,  while  aiming  to  preserve   free  com- 


petition, really  destroyed  free  competition  for 
the  reason  that  it  permitted  large  dealers  to  so 
cut  prices  and  indulge  in  other  tactics  as  to 
drive  the  small  dealers  to  the  wall  and  thus 
bring  about  a  partial  monopoly.  The  small 
dealers  were  prevented  from  protecting  them- 
selves by  means  of  any  combination  of  effort, 
for  this  was  held  to  be  restraint  of  trade  within 
the  terms  of  the  act. 

His  proposition  was  to  supplement  the  law 
with  a  number  of  sections  gi.ving  labor  organ- 
izations, producers,  growers  and  retail  merch- 
ants the  right  to  "direct  the  concerted  action  of 
their  members  to  prevent  ruinous  underselling 
tending  toward  monopoly  and  centralization  of 
trade."  To  this  end,  so  far  as  retail  dealers 
were  concerned,  associations  would  be  permis- 
sible and  "members  of  such  associations  might 
agree  among  themselves  and  with  individual 
manufacturers  to  secure  the  selling  prices  es- 
tablished by  such  individual  manufacturers  for 
their  respective  products."  And  in  order  that 
this  right  would  not  be  abused,  the  amendment 
provides  for  adequate  supervision  either  from 
a  special  governmental  commission  or  from 
some  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  Freerick's  argument  was  that,  unless  re- 
tailers were  protected  in  some  such  manner, 
they  became  the  prey  and  victim  of  their  larger 
and  richer  competitors;  that  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity was  therefore  destroyed;  and  that  in 
the  long  run  it  was  "better  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  to  preserve  a  condition  under  which 
the  smaller  man  can  continue." 


During  the  present  session  of 
CONTRACT  PLAN.    Congrcss,  howcvcr,  all  sorts 

of  amendments  to  the  Sher- 
man act  have  been  proposed,  and  the  situation 
is  in  such  confusion  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
done  this  year.  The  whole  question  indeed  is 
more  or  less  in  chaos,  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
the  drug  trade  should  be  in  despair  for  the  ulti- 
mate outcome.    The  act  will  in  all  probability 
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be  amended  in  some  form  within  the  next  year 
or  two,  and  indeed  the  Sherman  law  was  the 
one  important  poHtical  issue  until  Mr.  Roose- 
velt threw  himself  into  the  breach  a  few 
months  ago  and  brought  constitutional  ques- 
tions into  the  foreground.  Competition  and  its 
regulation,  however,  will  be  a  paramount  topic 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  drug  trade 
will  be  wise  if  it  keeps  itself  in  touch  with  the 
problem  and  does  everything  possible  for  its 
own  protection. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Freericks  has  also 
drawn  up  a  new  form  of  contract  plan  which 
we  understand  is  a  combination  of  the  Miles 
and  Boehm  methods.  We  expressed  the  opin- 
ion editorially  last  December  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  any  sort  of  price 
protection  would  escape  the  prohibition  of  the 
present  Sherman  act.  Evidently  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
agreed  with  this  view,  for  Mr.  Freericks  was 
instructed  to  draw  up  an  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  act  prior  to  giving  consideration  to  a 
new  contract  plan.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
there  will  be  inevitable  delay  in  amending  the 
law,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  see  what  it  can  do  in  the  meantime  with 
the  problem  of  price  protection. 

It  is  possible  that  even  now  some  form  of  a 
contract  plan  might  be  drawn  up  which  would 
not  be  held  in  contravention  to  the  law.  The 
effort  is  worth  trying  anyway.  Mr.  Freericks's 
plan  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  discussion,  and  it  will  be  printed 
soon  in  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes — possibly  before 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  reaches  its  readers. 
As  we  have  already  suggested,  however,  we 
understand  that  the  plan  combines  the  agency 
assignment  idea  of  the  Miles  method  with  the 
coupon  feature  of  the  Boehm  scheme.  The 
coupon  idea  makes  for  practical  simplicity,  and 
does  away  with  a  good  deal  of  bookkeeping 
and  inconvenience  of  one  kind  and  another. 


Besides  the  Richardson  bill, 

CONGRESSIONAL       .1  •    1.^       ^1 

MATTERS.  th^^^  ^^^  s^^  o^  e\gh.t  Other 

measures  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  food  and  -drugs  act  or  else 
affecting  the  drug  trade  in  some  other  way.  A 
hearing  was  to  be  held  on  all  of  these  mea- 
sures before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  on  April  23,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  we  had  not  heard  what  the 


definite  results  were,  if  any.  It  is  doubtless 
too  early  anyway  to  say  what  the  committee 
may  decide  to  do.  In  the  meantime  the  Rich- 
ardson bill  continues  to  be  discussed  from 
every  angle  in  the  drug  press,  the  medical  press, 
and  even  in  lay  journals.  Everybody  is  agreed 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  a  monstrosity, 
and  that  some  modification  is  essential  before  it 
can  be  considered  seriously.  Just  what  this 
modification  may  be,  and  whether  the  various 
drug  interests  will  come  to  an  agreement  con- 
cerning it,  remain  to  be  seen.  So  far  as  the 
tentative  narcotic  ruling  of  the  government  is 
concerned,  hearings  were  held  some  weeks  ago 
before  the  Board  of  Drug  and  Food  Inspection 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  at  this 
writing  no  decision  has  been  promulgated  from 
the  department. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  ^^-  Ro^uey  H.  Truc,  of  the 
CULTIVATION  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
OF  DRUGS.  ^j^g  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recently  delivered  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  City  of  New  York  on  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants.  Dr.  True  made  it  plain  that 
agriculture  is  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the 
land  formerly  bearing  native  drugs.  Golden- 
seal was  cited  as  a  striking  example.  Dr.  True 
said  that  twenty-five  years  ago  this  drug  was 
plentiful  and  the  price  low.  Ginseng  he  men- 
tioned as  another  example  of  a  plant  which  has 
grown  costly  by  reason  of  its  scarcity.  Blood- 
root,  serpentaria  and  pinkroot  have  also  be- 
come far  less  abundant. 

Facts  like  these  have  stimulated  study  of  the 
problem  of  growing  these  drugs  by  artificial 
cultivation.  Dr.  True  went  on  to  explain  the 
various  precautions  that  must  be  observed  in 
cultivating  drugs.  Cascara  seeds  must  be 
planted  before  they  become  too  dry  and  mold- 
ing must  be  prevented.  Lobelia  will  come  up 
in  a  year  or  a  fraction  of  that  time,  depending 
on  the  season  in  which  it  is  planted. 

When  it  comes  to  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
drugs,  the  work  is  far  more  complicated  than 
the  growing  of  domestic  plants.  They  must  be 
transplanted  in  an  agreeable  environment.  Un- 
less they  bear  seed,  the  roots  must  be  intact. 
"Imported  citronella  and  geranium,"  said  Dr. 
True,  "have  failed  to  grow  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  injured  by 
faulty  packing."    Washington  and  Vermont, 
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according  to  the  government  reports,  have  been 
found  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
poppy.  But  labor  and  freight  rates  are  too 
high  to  make  the  scheme  practicable.  Licorice, 
it  is  said,  will  flourish  in  Southern  California. 
When  we  consider  that  something  like  eigh- 
teen million  dollars  worth  of  vegetable  drugs 
are  imported  annually  into  the  United  States, 
we  watch  with  considerable  interest  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  pre- 
serve our  domestic  herbs  and  to  cultivate  medi- 
cinal plants  not  now  indigenous  in  this  country. 


CO-OPERATIVE  Cooperative  local  advertising 
DsuooisTS'  is  being  done  by  druggists  m 
ADVERTISING.  ^^  j^^g^  f^^j.  citics— Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Cincinnati  plan,  under  which  the  druggists  call 
themselves  the  Economy  Drug  Stores,  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Bulletin  some  months  ago.  The 
Cleveland  plan  is  very  similar.  There  ninet}^- 
one  druggists  are  in  the  scheme,  and  they  call 
themselves  the  Mutual  Drug  Stores.  The  ads. 
appear  every  Wednesday  and  every  Sunday  in 
at  least  one  of  the  local  papers,  and  the  drug- 
gists all  profit  alike  from  them.  An  expert  ad. 
writer  has  been  secured  to  prepare  the  an- 
nouncements, and  usually,  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar line  goods,  a  special-day  offer  is  made  on 
something  as  a  bait  to  the  purchasing  public. 

In  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  the  plan  is 
somewhat  different.  In  Chicago  a  double  page 
is  taken  in  the  Chicago  American  once  a  week. 
Across  the  top  and  down  the  center  appears 
text  matter  giving  reasons  why  the  public 
should  patronize  the  small  druggists  scattered 
over  the  city,  whose  names  presumably  appear 
in  the  advertisement.  The  rest  of  the  space  is 
devoted  to  display  ads.  inserted  by  national 
manufacturers  and  others  of  whom  the  drug- 
gists approve,  and  whose  goods  they  handle. 
The  manufacturers  pay  enough  for  the  space 
so  that  the  druggists  are  put  to  no  expense  for 
the  publicity  they  get.  The  Philadelphia  plan, 
we  understand,  is  somewhat  similar,  although 
we  believe  only  one  page  is  used  instead  of 
two. 

Another  cooperative  scheme  being  worked 
by  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association 
has  to  do  with  druggists'  windows.  A  com- 
pany is  being  formed  among  the  members  of 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  definite  price  for  window  display  space,  and 


then  for  renting  the  space  to  manufacturers 
who  may  want  to  use  it.  As  first  attempted, 
this  plan  didn't  work  out  very  well,  but  the 
problem  is  now  being  approached  from  another 
direction.  Each  druggist  who  goes  into  the 
scheme  is  expected  to  buy  a  share  of  stock 
worth  $10.00,  but  it  is  represented  to  him  that 
his  income  will  run  into  a  handsome  figure  an- 
nually. *     *     * 

The  selection  of  a  successor 
^wrLSV^'S^PL^Ac?"    to   Dr.   Wiley   continues   to 

arouse  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment. The  number  of  candidates  is  already 
quite  large,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  which 
particular  one  has  the  inside  track.  Drs.  Doo- 
little  and  Mitchell,  both  of  them  already  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  continue  to  be  mentioned 
for  the  place,  as  does  also  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indiana. 

The  candidacy  of  Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  first 
suggested  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  New  York,  has  been 
warmly  advocated  by  numerous  friends  in  the 
trade,  and  a  considerable  campaign  in  his  favor 
has  been  developed.  The  Midland  Druggist 
observes  that  "a  more  wide-spread  movement 
could  not  be  imagined."  We  learn  from  N.  A. 
R.  D.  Notes,  too,  that  Prof.  F.  J.  WuUing  has 
been  suggested  to  the  president  by  some  of  the 
pharmacists  of  Minnesota  under  the  prompting 
of  Charles  H.  Huhn,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

In  the  meantime  President  Taft  is  under- 
stood to  be  waiting  until  he  gets  replies  to  all 
of  the  letters  of  inquiry  sent  out  to  scientific 
men  and  to  college  and  university  presidents 
throughout  the  country.  He  evidently  hopes 
that  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  will  auto- 
matically point  to  some  one  man  for  the  place, 
thus  insuring  the  appointment  of  a  popular  and 
effective  man.  *     *     * 


PROPOSED 
MICHIGAN 
MERGER. 


Very  wisely,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  two  State  associations  in 
Michigan  are  planning  to 
consolidate.  The  Michigan  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  has  been  in  existence  for  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  years,  but  the  Michigan  Retail 
Druggists'  Association  was  created  only  three 
or  four  years  ago.  The  membership  of  the 
latter  body  was  largely  confined  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  chiefly  to  secure  certain  legis- 
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lation.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  a  sep- 
arate society,  however,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  a  joint  meeting  will  be  held  in  Muskegon 
during  August,  and  that  consolidation  will  un- 
doubtedly be  effected  at  that  time,  A  referen- 
dum vote  has  been  taken  among  the  two  mem- 
berships, and  will  doubtless  be  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  proposed  merger.  What 
the  name  of  the  greater  association  will  be  is 
one  of  the  details  which  will  doubtless  not  be 
settled  until  the  Muskegon  meeting.  The  date 
is  August  13  and  14. 


The  United  States  Circuit 
PATENTS  UPHELD.   Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed 

the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  upholding  the  validity  of  the  product 
patents  on  Adrenalin  and  Adrenalin  Solution. 
From  this  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal,  and 
the  case  is  therefore  settled  permanently.  The 
defendants  were  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company, 
whose  products,  Adrin  and  Adrin  Solution, 
were  declared  to  be  clear  infringements  of  the 
Takamine  patents.  The  decision  is  so  positive 
in  its  language  that  all  other  imitations  of 
Adrenalin  are  undoubted  infringements  also. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  products 
withdrew  them  from  the  market  a  year  ago 
when  the  first  decision  was  rendered,  and  the 
others  will  now  probably  be  proceeded  against. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  even  intimated  that  a 
synthetic  product  would  be  held  to  violate  the 
patents,  although  it  refused  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  question  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  in  issue  in  the  Mulford  suit.  Adrenalin 
and  Adrenalin  Solution  are  manufactured  by 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  who  pay  royalties  to  Dr, 
Takamine,  the  inventor. 


PKEREOUISITE 


For  several  years  there  has 
IN  NEW  JERSEY.     ^^^^    ^   movcmcut   in    New 

Jersey  looking  toward  the 
enactment  of  a  graduation  prerequisite  law. 
Last  summer,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Association,  the  subject  was  threshed  out 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  the  final  result 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  a  small 
majority  favoring  the- enactment  of  such  a  law, 
A  bill  was  subsequently  drawn  up  and  intro- 
duced this  last  winter  into  the  State  legislature. 
Some  factional  differences  developed,  we  un- 
derstand, particularly  between  two  rival  insti- 


tutions in  the  State,  and  so  unfavorable  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee before  which  hearings  were  held  that 
the  whole  proposition  was  tabled.  It  will 
doubtless  come  up  again  at  this  year's  meeting 
of  the  association,  and  in  all  probability  an- 
other bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature, 
for  the  majority  of  sentiment  in  the  State 
seems  to  favor  the  prerequisite  proposition. 


DR.  TAKAMINE 
HONORED. 


Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine  has 
recently  been  granted  a  dis- 
tinguished honor  by  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Japan.  A  monetary  prize 
and  award  of  high  merit  have  been  given  him 
for  the  discovery  of  Adrenalin,  and  the  pre- 
sentation is  to  be  made  in  Tokio  on  the  12th 
of  the  present  month.  Although  the  Imperial 
Academy  has  been  in  existence  for  about  seven 
years,  Dr.  Takamine  is  only  the  second  man  to 
be  so  honored.  The  first  prize-winner  was  Dr. 
Kamara,  the  famous  Japanese  astronomer. 
The  Imperial  Academy  was  organized  by  the 
Japanese  government,  and  the  membership  is 
limited  to  60,  one  representative  man  being 
selected  by  the  Emperor  from  each  depart- 
ment of  scientific  endeavor.  The  Academy 
corresponds  to  the  Academic  Francaise  or  the 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  awards 
are  considered  evidence  of  very  great  dis- 
tinction. 


THE  DETROIT 
DRUG  CLUB. 


Some  months  ago  we  spoke 
about  the  drug  clubs  which 
were  being  formed  in  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  A  similar  organization 
has  now  been  effected  in  this  city.  A  campaign 
for  increased  membership  is  on,  and  the  pur- 
pose is  to  have  club  rooms  if  the  receipts  will 
warrant  them.  In  the  meantime  the  purpose  of 
the  club,  following  the  plan  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  will  be  largely  if  not  entirely  so- 
cial. The  officers  of  the  organization  are 
Henry  C.  Reinhold,  president,  Robert  W.  Ren- 
nie,  vice-president,  Oscar  W.  Gorcnflo,  secre- 
tary, and  P.  E.  Biddecombe,  treasurer. 


The  druggists  of  Greater  New  York  have  de- 
cided to  accept  the  sliding  scale  of  telephone 
commissions  agreed  upon  between  the  tele- 
phone company  and  the  special  telephone  com- 
mittee of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE    VARIATION    CLAUSE    IN    THE    FOOD 
AND    DRUG   LAWS. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  protest 
against  the  so-called  variation  clause  in  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act — a.  clause  which  is 
likewise  embodied  in  most  of  the  State  laws. 
This  clause  may  be  found  in  italics  in  the 
following  quotation  from  Section  7  of  the 
Federal  act: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  adulterated:  In  the  case  of  drugs,  first,  if 
when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  For- 
mulary, it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  qual- 
ity, or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  For- 
mulary official  at  the  time  of  investigation :  Provided, 
That  no  drug  defined  in  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia or  National  Formulary  shall  he  deemed  adulter- 
ated under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality,  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box, 
or  other,  container  thereof,  although  the  standard  may 
differ  from  that  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  For- 
mulary. 

Recently,  for  instance,  a  leading  article  was 
published  in  A''.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  in  which, 
among  other  statements,  the  following  opinion 
was  expressed: 

To  every  retail  pharmacist  who  has  given  this  sec- 
tion serious  thought,  it  is  a  mystery  as  to  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  words  following  the  word  "Provided" 
in  the  section.  To  them  it  seems  a  travesty  on  justice; 
and  to  every  intelligent  person  the  section  means  that 
"no  matter  what  the  composition  of  a  preparation  may 
be,  if  the  label  gives  it  an  official  name  and  its  strength 
is  stated,  it  is  not  adulterated." 

All  such  criticisms  as  this  betray  an  utter 
inability  to  grasp  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
food  and  drug  laws.  Their  object  is  not  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  this  or  that  food  or  drug, 
but  to  compel  its  sale  openly,  fairly,  without 
false  pretense,  and  with  the  positive  truth 
about  it  stated  honestly  on  the  label.  If  a 
man  wants  to  buy  oleomargarine  instead  of 
butter,  he  should  have  the  right  of  all  free 
citizens  to  do  it,  but  he  mustn't  be  deceived 
and  given  oleomargarine  when  he  asks  for 
butter  and  pays  butter  prices.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  Give  the  man  what  he  wants — but 
don't  deceive  him.  Tell  him  the  facts — and 
then  it's  up  to  him. 


There  happens  to  be  a  stomach  specialist  in 
Detroit  who  prescribes  large  quantities  of  a 
weak  tincture  of  nux  vomica  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  official  strength.  He  does  this  because 
he  wants  his  patients  to  take  teaspoon  ful 
doses,  which  are  easily  measured  by  them. 
Now  does  anybody  mean  to  say  that  it  should 
be  illegal  to  furnish  this  physician  with  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica  of  this  character  so  long 
as  the  strength  is  plainly  printed  on  the  label  ? 
He  isn't  deceived,  is  he  ?  He  wants  this  par- 
ticular product  and  he  insists  on  having  it. 

There  is  only  one  "Pill  Opium"  in  the  U.  S. 
P.  It  contains  one  grain  of  opium.  Suppose 
physicians  want  pills  containing  one-half  grain 
of  the  drug?  Should  the  law  declare  that  they 
cannot  buy  such  pills,  even  though  the  strength 
is  clearly  printed  on  the  bottle? 

But  so  far  as  drugs  are  concerned,  these 
considerations  are  after  all  beside  the  question. 
The  main  reason  why  the  variation  clause 
should  always  stand  is  this :  It  will  permit  of 
pharmaceutical  progress.  The  U.  S.  P.  is 
brought  out  only  once  in  ten  years.  Must  no 
improvements  be  registered  in  medicinal  prod- 
ucts until  ten  years  from  now,  say,  when  a 
new  book  happens  to  be  published  ?  Everybody 
knows  that  the  scientific  investigators  in  the 
large  manufacturing  establishments  have  chiefly 
been  the  men  who  have  brought  about  a  steady 
advance  in  standards,  and  that  the  Pharma- 
copoeia has  been  three  or  five  or  ten  years 
behind  them  in  making  such  changes  official. 
Shall  we  deny  ourselves  as  a  calling  the  benefit 
of  this  forward  movement,  and  kill  or  stultify 
all  progress?  Must  we  hold  improvements 
back  until  the  clock  rings  a  few  years  hence? 

This  is  exactly  what  will  happen  if  we 
declare  by  law  that  no  changes  may  be  made 
in  U.  S,  P.  or  N.  F.  preparations.  Why  resort 
to  such  an  obstinate  measure?  Every  protec- 
tion is  afforded  if,  making  the  necessary  change 
in  a  given  preparation,  the  facts  are  clearly 
stated  on  the  label  as  the  variation  clause  pro- 
vides. 

Furthermore,  there  are  good  lawyers  who 
maintain  that  the  variation  clause  is  the  only 
thing  which  saves  Section  7  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act.  Otherwise  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  when  put  to  the  test  of  court  con- 
struction the  section  would  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional. The  right  of  the  individual  to  buy 
what  he  wants,  and  the  right  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  to  make  and  sell  honest 
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goods  with  honest  labels,  cannot  be  infringed 
upon  beyond  a  certain  more  or  less  clear  and 
definite  point.     This  is  a  free  country. 


SOME  HYNSONIAN  VIEWS. 

Henry  P.  Hynson,  our  irrepressible  friend 
from  Baltimore,  has  been  telling  the  physicians 
of  his  own  city  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
future  to  put  the  relations  of  pharmacist  and 
physician  on  a  firm  and  permanent  footing. 
He  doesn't  believe  much  in  the  present  U.  S. 
P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda  movement.  "There 
is  a  pitiable  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing evidenced  in  most  of  the  propagandic 
exploitation,"  and  anyway  he  thinks  it  unfor- 
tunate "to  teach  that  all  that  is  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia or  National  Formulary  is  good,  and  all 
that  is  without  is  bad."  This  is  to  "put  lions 
in  the  pathway  of  progress." 

What,  then,  are  Mr.  Hynson's  ideas  about 
what  shall  be  done  to  bring  about  "a  more 
beautiful  and  happy  to-morrow?"  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  we  must  rationalize  the  standard 
books  used  alike  by  the  two  professions,  and 
clear  away  a  lot  of  rubbish.  He  would  leave 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  as  it  is — a  book 
of  standards  for  all  medicines  used  by  the 
physicians  of  America.  Mr.  Hynson  is  not 
an  advocate  of  a  narrow  Pharmacopoeia. 

1.  What  some  of  the  medical  extremists 
want,  however,  when  they  talk  about  a  narrow 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  what  Mr.  Hynson  would 
have  in  the  form  of  "a  national  compilation  of 
standard  therapeutic  agents."  To  this  seventh 
heaven  he  would  elect  only  those  medicaments 
which  "bear  the  stamp  of  scientific  approval 
and  the  impress  of  some  competent  and  general 
authority."  He  would  let  this  authority  be 
the  A.  M.  A.,  and  let  that  association  publish 
the  book. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  have  some- 
thing like  the  N.  F.  for  the  publication  of 
formulas  acceptable  alike  to  higher  medicine 
and  higher  pharmacy.  The  present  book, 
however,  contains  in  Mr.  Hynson's  judgment 
a  lot  of  mixtures  which  have  no  good  reason 
for  existence,  and  he  would  throw  them  over- 
board and  have  a  purified  and  scourged  Na- 
tional Formulary.  This,  unlike  the  book  of 
standard  therapeutic  agents,  would  be  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  In  casting  these  devils  out  of  their  present 


heaven,  however,  they  should  be  caught  and 
collected  in  a  new  book  of  miscellaneous  odds 
and  ends  of  formulas,  for  many  foolish  people 
still  insist  on  using  such  things.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Hynson  would  have  an  "unen- 
dorsed collection" — a  "final  resting  place"  for 
things  removed  from  the  accredited  authorities. 
Such  a  book  of  "unofficial  formulas"  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  now  has  in  contemplation. 

To  Mr.  Hynson's  way  of  thinking  these 
several  things  would  purify  the  atmosphere. 
.The  Pharmacopoeia  need  then  no  longer  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  any  propaganda  move- 
ment, for  there  would  be  a  book  of  accepted 
therapeutic  agents,  compiled  by  the  physicians 
themselves,  which  would  really  stand  the  test 
of  therapeutic  worth.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  of  the  purged  National  Formulary, 
which  would  no  longer  contain  things  of  ques- 
tionable merit.  The  A.  M.  A.  book  of  standard 
agents,  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  book  of  standard 
formulas,  could  be  used  as  a  platform  on 
which  both  professions  could  work  together 
harmoniously.  The  Pharmacopoeia  would  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  position  as  a  book  of 
legal  standards  of  identity  and  strength,  while 
all  of  the  doubtful  mixtures  now  cursing  the 
N.  F.  would  be  cast  apart  into  a  book  which 
nobody  need  put  any  faith  in  but  which  every- 
body would  use. 

So  there  you  are — a  programme  of  reform 
worked  out  by  one  of  the  leading  ethical 
pharmacists  of  the  country. 


THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 

Our  friends  have  been  telling  us  in  gratify- 
ing number  that  we  have  been  turning  out  a 
great  journal  this  spring.  Elsewhere  we  are 
printing  a  very  few  of  these  generous  let- 
ters. Such  praise  has  spurred  us  on  to  re- 
newed efforts,  and  we  are  presenting  some 
special  features  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
which  we  hope  will  prove  interesting  and  at- 
tractive : 

1.  Our  Illustrated  Section  of  six  pages  is 
unusually  good  this  month.  We  are  devoting 
two  pages  to  pictures  of  the  president  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  his  store,  and  his  residence. 
Then  there  is  a  page  of  nine  portraits  show- 
ing presidents  of  some  of  the  State  pharma- 
ceutical associations,  and  another  page  of 
well-known  teachers  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges.    The  cartoon  of  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd 
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will,  we  hope,  strike  everybody  as  being  ex- 
cellent, while  the  full-page  picture  of  B.  S. 
Cooban,  taken  behind  his  own  counter  for  us 
specially,  will  prove  of  particular  interest  to 
Bulletin  readers  because  of  Mr.  Cooban's 
former  connection  with  this  journal. 

2.  We  have  recently  brought  to  a  close  our 
prize  contest  for  best  papers  on  "The  Sale 
and  Fitting  of  Trusses."  The  three  prize- 
winning  contributions  are  printed  in  this  is- 
sue, and  they  will  certainly  prove  a  novelty. 
Very  little  has  appeared  in  the  drug  journals 
on  this  subject,  and  we  fear  that  most  drug- 
gists have  neglected  their  truss  business,  but 
our  three  contributors  tell  how  they  have 
made  a  substantial  success  of  the  line. 

3.  The  second  article  in  the  series  of  tech- 
nical papers  on  sundries  is  devoted  to  tooth- 
brushes. Mr.  J.  Addison  Bowne,  an  importer 
of  large  experience,  describes  how  the  brushes 
are  made,  what  they  are  made  of,  and  gives 
many  pointers  of  usefulness  to  the  druggist 
who  desires  to  know  .all  he  can  about  the 
goods  which  it  is  his  business  to  sell  over  the 
counter. 

4.  Our  series  of  prize-winning  papers  on 
"My  Best  Paying  Side-line"  is  also  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Holzhauer  tells  how  he  has 
built  up  a  profitable  business  on  razors  and 
razor  supplies,  and  he  sends  in  a  photograph 
showing  how  he  features  these  goods  in  his 
window. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  mere- 
ly touched  on  some  of  the  special  features  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Next 
month  w^e  shall  have  a  lot  of  especially  good 
things.  First  in  importance,  perhaps,  we 
shall  print  the  three  hair-tonic  formulas 
which  have  been  awarded  prizes  in  our  re- 
cent contest,  and  shall  probably  give  space 
also  to  a  couple  of  short  papers  in  which 
druggists  tell  how  they  have  pushed  these 
preparations.  Then  we  shall  continue  the 
series  of  articles  on  druggists'  sundries,  the 
series  on  "Best  Paying  Side-lines,"  the  busi- 
ness autobiography  of  Mr.  Farrington,  and 
other  things  which  have  proved  of  interest 
and  helpfulness  to  our  readers.  Nor  should 
we  neglect  to  mention  that  we  shall  have  in 
the  next  Bulletin  six  or  seven  pages  of  pic- 
tures which  we  hope  will  prove  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  we  are  not  satisfied  mere- 
ly to  have  a  paid  circulation  for  our  journal 


vvhich  is  three  or  four  thousand  in  excess  of 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  drug  paper,  but  we 
want  to  forge  ahead  farther  yet.  Ours  is  a 
six-cylinder,  high-power  proposition — and  we 
want  to  keep  the  dust  all  behind  us! 


WHAT  THEY  THOUGHT  OF  THE  LAST 
BULLETIN. 

We  are  always  being  made  happy  by  a  con- 
stant stream  of  letters  from  our  readers  telling 
us  how  much  they  appreciate  this  journal. 
After  the  April  number  had  been  published, 
however,  congratulations  were  more  numerous 
than  ever.     Witness  a  few  of  them: 

I  have  just  read  the  April  Bulletin,  and  I  must  say 
that  the  journal  gets  better  all  the  time.  Have  been  a 
subscriber  four  years,  and  the  last  issue  is  the  best  I 
have  seen.  The  pictures  are  appreciated  by  all,  and 
the  more  the  better.  There  has  never  been  a  dull  copy 
since  I  began  taking  the  journal.  One  kick  I  have 
coming  is  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  department  of 
"General  Essays"  drop  out.  Jewell  A.  Still. 

Arkansas  City,  Ark. 

Your  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  without  doubt 
the  best  )'ou  have  ever  published.  The  journal  is  al- 
ways good,  but  this  one  excels  them  all.  It  contains 
many,  many  of  the  most  helpful  suggestions  for  live 
druggists,  and  is  one  which  would  be  valuable  if  kept 
for  reference.  Finis  J.  Rogers. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearance 
of  your  April  issue,  both  editorially  and  mechanically. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  which  we  assure  you  is  always  carefully 
read  by  us,  we  remain,  T.  P.  Cook, 

Mgr.  New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works. 

New  York  City. 

We  tried  pretty  hard  to  make  the  last  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  a  winner,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  our  efforts  were  appreciated. 


MYLERT  VERSUS  ALERT. 

The  time  will  come  when  no  pharmacist  will  think 
of  trying  to  do  business  without  belonging  to  his  local 
organization  any  more  than  he  now  tries  to  get  along 
without  a  bank  account  and  credit  with  manufacturers 
and  jobbers. — Meyer  Bros.  Druggist. 

This  is  a  fine  article,  Bro.  Whelpley,  except  the 
"credit  with  manufacturers  and  jobbers."  Our  doc- 
trine is  for  retailers  to  pay  cash  and  take  the  discount, 
or  strive  valiantly  for  the  time  when  they  can  do  so 
if  they  can't  now.— C.  R.  D.  A.  News. 

Chas.  Mylert  was  not  Alert  this  time.  It  is 
exactly  by  "paying  cash  and  taking  the  dis- 
count" that  a  merchant  establishes  credit  with 
manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


PROFESSOR  BRADLEY  GOES  TO  BOSTON. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  B.S.,  Ph.G.,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  the  late  J.  W.  Baird  as 
executive  officer  and  Professor  of  Analytical 
and  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 


Theodore  J.  Bradley. 


College  of  Pharmacy.  The  choice  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Professor  Bradley  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  known  in  pharmaceutical  circles, 
for  the  reason  that  during  the  last  few  years 
he  has  specialized  more  in  chemistry,  but  he 
has  an  equipment  of  native  ability  and  wide 
training  which  fits  him  admirably  for  the 
place. 

Some  of  the  things  that  may  be  said  of 
him  are  .that  he  spent  five  years'  apprentice- 
ship in  two  of  the  best  drug  stores  in  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  in  1895  at  the  head  of  his 
class;  completed  a  four  years'  course  in  engi- 
neering and  science  in  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  in  1904;  has  for  sev- 
enteen years  been  at  various  times  instructor, 
lecturer  and  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacy  in  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy, during  the  last  twelve  of  which  he  has 
.been  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  and  the 
executive  and  financial  officer;  has  been  an 
instructor  and  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  the 
Albany  Medical  College;  chemist  in  the  lab- 


oratories of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  and  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  an  expert  exam- 
iner in  pharmacy  for  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  addition  to  all 
this  Professor  Bradley  has  for  twelve  years 
been  teacher  of  science  and  mathematics  in 
the  Albany  Academy,  a  famous  boys'  military 
and  preparatory  school,  and  during  the  last 
eight  years  has  been  head  of  the  department 
in  these  branches.    • 

So  far  as  his  native  qualities  are  concerned, 
he  is  brainy,  determined,  a  hard  worker,  full 
of  steam  and  energy,  and  a  man  pretty  sure 
to  push  along  in  anything  that  he  undertakes. 
The  Massachusetts  College,  with  its  rich  en- 
dowment, has  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
future  for  itself  of  great  value  to  the  calling, 
and  Professor  Bradley  is  an  excellent  acqui- 
sition toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 


IS  IT  TO  BE  "CONGRESSMAN  STODDART?" 

Thomas  Stoddart,  drug  leader  in  New  York 
State,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  con- 
gressional nomination  in  the  new  Buffalo  dis- 
trict. No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Stoddart  doubts 
that  in  point  of  business  experience,  contact 
with  legislative  matters,  and  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment he  would  make  an  excellent  congressman. 
For  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  men 


Thomas  Stoddart. 


among  the  druggists  of  New  York  State.  He 
served  twice  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association  some  years 
ago,  and  after  a  long  hiatus  he  was  called  back 
into  the  same  service  a  year  or  two  since.     No 
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bill  of  importance  affecting  pharmacists  has 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature 
but  that  Mr.  Stoddart  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  original  construction  and  subsequently 
with  itis  legislative  history  in  Albany.  Always 
prominent  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Buffalo,  he 
has  once  or  more  been  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  during  at  least  one  session  he  was 
the  presiding  officer  of  that  body.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  has  been  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  mayoralty,  and  it  does  not 
beggar  the  truth  to  say  that  he  has  played  a 
most  conspicuous  role  in  the  political  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  city. 


gratifying  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
man  is  held.  As  Dr.  Beal  said,  "long  may  he 
flourish !" 


TOASTING  PROFESSOR  REMINGTON. 

Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington,  maker  of  phar- 
macopoeias, was  given  a  testimonial  dinner  the 
other  day  by  the  Philadelphia  Drug  Club.  It 
was  in  honor  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  his  fortieth 
anniversary  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  tribute 
was  well  deserved.  No  one  in  the  country  is 
more  worthy  of  the  praise  and  blessings  of  his 


Jos.  p.  Remington. 

fellow  workers.  Professor  Remington  is  not 
only  the  dean  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  but 
he  comes  pretty  near  being  the  dean  of  Amer- 
ican pharmacy  as  well.  The  dinner  was  largely 
attended,  and  there  were  many  telegrams  and 
letters  read  from  the  Professor's  numerous 
friends  throughout  the  country.  These  mes- 
sages have  since  then  been  brought  together  in 
the  form  of  a  neat  souvenir,  and  they  give 


A   DRUGGIST   FOR   DAIRY   AND   FOOD 
COMMISSIONER. 

Down  in  Ohio — that  grand  old  State  which 
has  produced  so  many  presidents  and  would-be 
presidents — the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 


Charles  S.  Ashbrook. 

is  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  appointed  by 
the  governor.  The  nomination  and  election 
of  State  officers  is  in  full  swing  this  year,  and 
it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  see  that  Charles 
S.  Ashbrook  has  been  strongly  urged  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Ashbrook  served  two  terms 
recently  as  president  of  the  Ohio  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  and  it  is  considerable  praise 
to  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  only  man  ever 
elected  to  this  position  twice.  So  creditable, 
however,  was  his  energetic  campaign  looking 
toward  the  organization  of  county  associations, 
and  so  efficient  was  his  administration  gener- 
ally, that  the  members  insisted  on  putting  him 
back  into  office  in  order  that  he  could  carry 
forward  some  of  his  reforms. 

He  has  a  prosperous  store  in  Mansfield,  and 
of  that  town  he  is  a  leading  citizen.  For  two 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Mansfield 
Mercantile  Association,  and  he  will  make  an 
excellent  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  if 
the  people  of  the  State  choose  to  nominate  and 
elect  him. 
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Herman  C.  Shnptrlne,  Savannah,  Ga.,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drn^^ists. 
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Mr.  Shuptrlne's  house. 


Mr.  Shuptrlne's  store  In  Savannah. 
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John  Uri  Lloyd— The  Man  of  Many  Talents. 

Pharmacist,  Chemist,  Investigator,  Teacher,  Historian,  Thinker,  Library-builder,  Civic-reformer,  and  Writer— author  of  the  "String- 
town"  tales,  "  Etidorhpa,"  and  novels,  scientific  papers,  dispensatories,  and  historical  bulletins  without  nimiber. 
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C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Louisville]  J 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


Alfred  B.  Huested,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  the  Albany  College  of 
Pharmacy. 


Charles  H.  LaWall,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy. 


Gteorge  B.  Kauffman,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy in,  and  Dean  of,  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


E.  H.  LaPierre,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Boston. 


Charles  F.  Heebner,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Pharmacy,  Ontario  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Toronto. 


Herman  J,  Lohmann,  Dean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City. 


Clair  A.  Dye.  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacy,  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 


E.  V.  Howell,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Pharmacy,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  North  California,  Chapel  Hill. 


Teachers  in  Some  of  the  Pharmacy  Schools  and  Colleges. 
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Charles  B.  Sears,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  presi- 
dent New  York  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


William  E.  Warn,  Keyport,  N.  J., 
president  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


A.  V.  Pease,  Fairbury,  Neb.,  president 
Nebraska  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. 


Joseph  L.  Lemberger,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
president  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


J.  F.  Wagner,  Garden  City,  S.  D., 
president  South  Dakota  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas,  Texas,  presi- 
dent Texas  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 


T.  C.  Bayse,  Rockport,    Ind.,    president 
Indiana  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Harry  Dick,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  president 
Kansas  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


C.  L.  Jackson,  Newton,  Miss.,  president 
Mississippi  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Presidents  of  Some  of  the  State  Pharmaceatlcal  Associations. 


Three  Prize  Papers  on  the  Sale  and  Fitting  of 

Trusses. 


Those  dru^^ists  who  have  really  made  a  study  of  the  fitting 
of  trusses,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  pushing  the  line, 
have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments 
in  their  stores.  Failure  usually  results  from  indifference  and 
neglect.  In  order  to  show  how  success  can  be  realized  w^e 
recently  offered  two  prizes  for  the  best  papers  by  experienced 
dru^^ists  —  papers  in  which  they  should  tell  what  methods 
they  had  used  in  building  up  a  custom  in  the  sale  and  fitting 
of  trusses.  The  prize  committee  thought  a  third  paper  amon^ 
the  entries  was  w^orthy  of  an  aw^ard,  and  so  w^e  are  now 
printing  in  this  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  all  three  contributions. 
They  will  be  found  full  of  su^^estion  and  profit.— The  Editors. 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE  PAPER  ON  TRUSSES. 

BY  B.  J.  PERRY, 
Parker's  Prairie,  Minnesota. 


Yes,  I  sell  trusses.  I  fit  them  also.  The 
selling  and  fitting  of  trusses  are  two  different 
propositions.  One  is  merely  a  commercial 
transaction ;  the  other  requires  knowledge  and 
skill  and  involves  a  responsibility.      My  first 


R.  J.  Perry. 

acquaintance  with  the  truss  business  came  some 
forty  years  ago,  when,  as  a  boy  working  in  a 
city  drug  store,'  I  was  called  upon  to  clean  up 
and  sort  out  a  job  lot  of  trusses  which  had 
accumulated  in  an  old  closet.  I  had  to  tighten 
screws,  adjust  pads,  repair  leather  covers,  and 


rebuild  whole  trusses  from  parts  of  broken 
ones.  It  was  a  tedious  and  dirty  job,  but 
when  it  was  completed,  I  knew  more  about  the 
making  of  a  truss  than  any  one  in  the  store. 
The  task  I  then  grumbled  at  has  proved  of 
much  value  since. 

Years  later,  in  my  own  store,  I  decided  to 
put  in  a  line  of  trusses,  as  I  believed  there  was 
money  in  it.  A  Dr.  Johnson,  an  itinerant 
"rupture  specialist,"  visited  our  burg  once  a 
month  and  raked  in  the  coin  by  fitting  trusses, 
for  which  he  charged  big  prices.  Once  he 
announced  his  final  visit;  I  called  upon  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  really  meant  it  or  whether 
it  was  an  "Adelina  Patti  farewell."  He  said 
he  meant  it  and  suggested  that  I  take  over  his 
local  patronage.      Said  he: 

A  PROFITABLE  LINE. 

"It's  easy  work  if  you  once  learn  how  and 
there's  good  money  in  it.  Pick  out  a  good 
dependable  style  of  truss  and  learn  what  it  will 
do  and  what  you  can  do  with  it.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  doctor  anything  but  ruptures  and  only 
to  fit  trusses  to  them.  I'm  not  a  graduated 
doctor,  but  as  I  was  in  the  business  before 
medical  laws  were  passed  I  have  an  exemption 
certificate  under  which  I  can  work.  Unless 
you  are  a  licensed  doctor,  or  can  arrange  mat- 
ters with  your  home  doctors,  you  cannot 
charge  for  fitting  trusses.  Better  look  the  law 
up  and  make  sure  of  your  position  first." 
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I  looked  up  the  law  and  found  that  only 
licensed  M.  D.'s  could  fit  "appliances,"  but  my 
lawyer  told  me  that  so  long  as  I  made  no 
pharge  for  my  services,  I  could  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  However,  the  local  physicians 
^'ere  interviewed  and  not  one  objected  to  my 
)roposition ;  in  fact  all  encouraged  me  to  stock 
jp  and  some  offered  to  refer  patients  to  me  if 
proved  successful  as  a  fitter.  One  of  them 
frankly  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
it  a  truss  and  apparently  could  not  master  the 
j[nack  as  he  had  no  mechanical  faculty  in  his 
►rebral  make-up. 

From  a  friend,  who  had  for  several  years 
;en  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Schnedicker 
id  Miller  Rupture  Treatment  Companies, 
ime  the  suggestion  that  the  most  satisfactory 
russ  was  the  kind  known  as  the  "silver  bronze 
Sherman  style,"  at  that  time  put  upon  the 
"market  by  the  Penfield  Co.  He  further  ad- 
vised me  to  thoroughly  study  the  anatomy  of 
ruptures,  their  symptoms  and  diagnosis,  the 
mechanism  of  their  reduction,  and  especially 
their  retention  by  trusses. 

Well,  I  waded  into  the  subject;  borrowed 
Gray's  Anatomy  and  half  a  dozen  books  on 
surgery,  and  after  a  month  of  study  was  ready 
to  stand  an  examination.  Sherman's  truss  I 
found  was  sold  wholesale  at  $24.00  a  dozen; 
when  fitted  to  the  patient  and  sold  with  a 
guaranty  to  retain  the  rupture  and  one  year's 
repairs  free,  the  price  was  $15.00  per  each — 
not  a  bad  profit.  This  was  the  regular  price 
all  over  the  country  and  I  could  see  no  reason 
for  cutting  prices.  I  got  that  price  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  I  get  it  to-day. 

STOCKING  UP. 

When  ready  to  stock  up  I  left  the  store  in 
charge  of  my  clerk  and  spent  a  week  with  my 
friend  the  rupture  specialist,  and  from  him 
got  much  practical  "laboratory"  work  in  fitting 
trusses  to  actual  patients,  running  from  five  to 
ten  cases  daily.  On  my  return  home  I  pur- 
chased small  sample  lots  of  several  different 
styles  and  stocked  up  pretty  heavily  on  the 
Sherman  style.  Upon  their  arrival  an  an- 
nouncement of  my  new  department  was  made 
in  the  local  papers.  I  advertised  to  supply  any 
truss  made  at  the  regular  price,  but  featured 
the  Sherman  truss,  under  my  oivn  trade  mark, 
and  stated  that  when  fitted  to  the  patient  by 
me  personally  I  would  guarantee  it  to  hold  the 
rupture  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions 


and  to  keep  it  in  repair  free  for  one  year. 
The  first  month  I  fitted  enough  trusses  to  pay 
for  my  entire  stock ! 

FITTING  A  TRUSS. 

To  at  a  truss.  First  determine  the  kind  of 
rupture  your  customer  is  suffering  from. 
Secure  a  perfect  reduction  of  the  hernia  and 
■  make  sure  that  the  canal  is  empty  of  intestine, 
omentum,  or  other  abnormal  contents.  Unless 
the  canal  can  be  perfectly  emptied  do  not  fit  a 
truss ;  send  the  customer  to  a  competent  physi- 
cian for  proper  treatment,  as  a  truss  applied 
under  such  conditions  will  surely  make  trouble 
for  both  you  and  your  customer.  With  the 
patient  lying  down,  apply  the  truss  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  factory,  and  then  while  it  is 
on  the  body  adjust  the  pads  to  cover  the  inner 
ring  and  upper  part  of  the  canal;  with  your 
hands  bend  the  wire  spring  so  it  will  hold  the 
pads  over  the  right  spot,  then  fasten  the  pads 
in  place  so  that  their  surface  presents  the 
pressure  in  a  direction  upwards,  inwards  and 
backwards,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  canal  at  the  inner  ring.  Fasten  tbe  back 
strap  and  then  test  the  retention  action  of  the 
truss. 

Have  your  customer,  while  still  lying  on  the 
table,  give  several  sharp,  spasmodic  coughs. 
If  the  intestine  enters  the  canal  your  adjust- 
ment is  faulty  and  must  be  done  over  until 
this  coughing  test  is  met  with.  Now  let  the 
customer  stand  on  his  feet  and  pass  the  cough- 
ing test.  Then  bend  forward,  to  the  right, 
left  and  backwards,  then  squat,  step  up  on  a 
chair  and  jump  down.  If  all  of  these  tests  are 
met  satisfactorily  tell  him  to  go  about  his  usual 
work  and  carefully  watch  the  action  of  the 
truss.  After  it  has  been  worn  a  little  while 
the  body  heat  will  relax  the  spring  somewhat 
and  it  may  need  readjustment.  Warn  the 
customer  not  to  "monkey"  with  the  truss,  but 
to  come  to  you  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  it. 

Some  of  my  experiences  may  be  interesting. 
Errors  of  diagnosis  were  frequently  found. 
People  came  to  me  for  trusses  who  were  suf- 
fering from  hydrocele,  hematocele,  orchitis, 
tubercular  testicle,  hernia  testis,  cryptorchid- 
ism, varicocele,  etc.  Many  of  these  were 
already  wearing  trusses  which  had  been 
fitted  (!)  by  other  people,  but  which  failed  to 
"hold  the  rupture."  Such  cases  were  referred 
to  their  family  doctor  or  to  some  competent 
surgeon  for  treatment. 
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Many  people  came  asking  me  to  adjust  trusses 
which  they  had  purchased  elsewhere  and  which 
failed  to  retain  the  rupture.  Many  of  these 
had  been  "fitted"  over  the  outer  clothing; most 
of  them  were  cheaply  made  and  worthless  as 
retention  appliances.  These  I  positively  re- 
fused to  adjust,  telling  the  people  I  would  not 
fit  any  truss  but  my  own  special  style.  The 
demerits  of  the  "cheap"  trusses  w^ere  explained 
to  them,  and  not  infrequently  they  discarded 
their  old  trusses  and  took  one  of  mine.  In 
time  it  became  generally  understood  that  while 
I  sold  many  kinds  of  trusses  I  would  not  fit  or 
guarantee  any  but  my  own. 

I  was  advised  and  have  always  found  it  the 
best  practice  to  fit  every  case  with  a  double 
truss.  In  single  ruptures  a  blank  pad,  a  large 
flat  one,  is  placed  over  the  normal  side  as  a 
prophylactic  measure.  The  pressure  of  a  truss 
tends  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  intestines 
towards  the  sound  side,  and  as  this  is  presum- 
ably no  stronger  than  was  the  ruptured  side 
originally,  there  is  an  increased  probability  of 
another  rupture  unless  a  protective  blank  pad 
be  used.  In  double  ruptures  of  course  a  double 
truss  is  necessary  to  retain  both  ruptures 
properly. 

The  matter  of  pads  is  an  important  one. 
These  are  of  many  shapes,  sizes  and  materials, 
and  it  took  considerable  experience  to  learn  to 
fit  the  right  pad  to  a  rupture.  The  pad  must 
cover  the  opening  of  the  inner  ring  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  canal,  be  large  enough  to  do 
this  and  of  such  a  shape  as  to  preclude  the 
intestine  coming  out  and  slipping  around. 
There  are  hard  rubber,  wood,  celluloid,  metal, 
papier  mache,  enameled  wood,  sponge-rubber 
and  water  pads ;  solid  and  spring  pads ;  round, 
oval,  ovoid,  triangular,  conical,  spheroid,  flat 
and  three-finger-shaped  pads.  You  can  see  the 
immense  field  of  possibilities  in  pads. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  PADS. 

For  years  I  used  chiefly  the  ovoid  hard  rub- 
ber  pad.  Lately  I  have  used  the  ovoid  sponge- 
rubber  pad.  The  plain  wood  pad  absorbed 
perspiration  and  dermal  oil  and  became  foul; 
the  celluloid  pad  did  not  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  well;  metal  pads  became  corroded  and 
made  the  skin  sore;  papier  mache  pads  pre- 
sented the  same  troubles  as  the  wooden  ones; 
enameled  wood  pads  lost  their  enamel  and 
became  too  rough ;  water  pads  leaked,  flattened 
out  and  became  useless.     The  ovoid  shape  was 


best  suited  to  most  cases ;  the  other  to  atypical 
ones.  Spring  pads  were  preferred  because  they 
\vere  self-adjusting  to  the  various  body  move- 
ments. 

I  refused  absolutely  to  recommend  rubber  or 
celluloid  covered  trusses  because  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  securing  proper  adjustment 
and  the  danger  of  damaging  the  covering  ma- 
terial. Many  wearers  would  try  to  adjust 
them  according  to  directions  and  almost  invari- 
ably cracked  or  burned  the  rubber  or  celluloid. 

Quite  a  little  revenue  came  in  from  repairs, 
such  as  replacing  lost  or  w^orn  screws,  broken 
pads,  furnishing  new  covers,  etc.  I  soon 
learned  that  a  broken  spring  could  not  be  re- 
paired satisfactorily  as  the  soldering  did  not 
restore  the  strength  of  the  spring  and  inter- 
fered with  its  "spring  action."  Repairs  should 
be  priced  in  accordance  w^ith  the  original  price 
to  the  customer  of  the  truss  repaired  or  the 
truss  from  which  the  repair  parts  are  taken. 
A  pad  for  a  ten-dollar  truss  should  be  priced 
just  the  same  when  placed  on  a  two-dollar 
truss  as  when  placed  on  one  of  its  own  style. 
The  price  of  the  component  parts  of  a  truss 
must  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  that  of  the  whole. 
A  small  stock  of  pads,  covers,  springs  and  re- 
pair parts  should  be  kept  on  hand. 

I  read  and  studied  the  literature  of  every 
advertising  truss  and  rupture  specialist.  Having 
acquired  a  local  reputation  as  a  truss  fitter, 
many  people  came  to  me  for  my  opinion  con- 
cerning these  advertisers,  and  I  have  never 
hesitated  in  telling  the  truth — that  most  of 
them  are  frauds.  I  would  advise  any  druggist 
taking  up  this  line  of  work  to  investigate 
along  the  same  lines,  expose  the  humbugs,  and 
boost  his  own  truss. 

A  SPECIAL  ROOM  ADVISABLE. 

If  you  undertake  to  fit  trusses  you  will  need 
a  private  room  which  can  of  course  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  In  this  room  you  will 
need  an  examining  table,  with  cushioned  top, 
two  or  three  chairs,  a  warm  rug  on  the  floor, 
stove  or  other  heating  arrangement,  and  your 
work  bench  for  repairs,  assembling,  etc.  Keep 
your  stock  of  trusses  in  heavy  paper-board 
boxes,  protected  from  light  and  weather,  dust 
and  insects. 

You  can  fit  ladies  if  they  see  fit  to  come  to 
you,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  another  lady 
present  w^hilst  the  fitting  is  going  on.  The 
prices  of  trusses  for  w^omen  and  children  are 
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the  same  as  for  men ;  the  first  cost  of  the  truss 
is  the  same,  and  usually  there  is  more  trouble 
and  bother  in  fitting  them. 

Having  taken  up  this  line  of  work  let  people 


know  about  it.  Advertise  the  fact  to  the 
public  in  the  newspapers  and  by  special  circu- 
lars directly  to  those  whom  you  know  to  be  in 
need  of  your  help. 


THE  SECOND  PRIZE  PAPER  ON  TRUSSES. 

BY  JACOB  8CHRODT,  Ph.G., 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Possibly  seven  out  of  ten  men  should  weac 
a  truss  or  submit  to  an  operation.  Notwith- 
standing that  fact,  for  many  years  I  went 
along  believing  that  a  truss  was  one  of  those 
unprofitable  articles  which  a  druggist  was 
obliged  to  carry  in  stock  and  sell  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way  like  many  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. 

THE   START. 

But  one  day  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  needed  a  device  to 
reduce  the  danger  that  comes  from  strangu- 
lated hernia  and  to  make  life  more  comfort- 
able. For  several  months  I  made  a  study  of 
fitting  trusses  and  decided  it  was  worth  the 
time  in  a  financial  and  educational  way  to  push 
the  sale  of  trusses. 

I  fitted  up  a  special  room  for  the  purpose. 
The  expense  of  furnishing  such  a  room  need 
not  be  great.  And  one  is  well  repaid  in 
prestige  which  comes  to  a  druggist  who  has 
the  proper  facilities  for  fitting  trusses.  A 
person  suffering  from  hernia  naturally  is  skep- 
tical. This  is  possibly  due  to  his  having  pur- 
chased some  appliance  that  would  not  hold 
well.  He  may  have  bought  a  truss  from  some 
one  that  knew  very  little  about  fitting,  and  the 
result  is  a  discouraged  and  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer. 

We  wish  to  begin  right.  The  first  impression 
that  a  customer  receives  is  usually  a  lasting 
one ;  so  I  always  try  to  impress  customers  with 
my  ability  to  properly  fit  them.  Once  you  get 
their  confidence,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  sale, 
especially  if  you  do  your  part,  or  rather 
understand  your  business.  You  must  under- 
stand the  mechanical  construction  of  the  par- 
ticular appliance  you  sell  and  fit.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  make  the  sale  and  very  few  failures 
will  result.  I  have  learned  that  to  get  the 
best  results  from  wearing  a  truss  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  proper  fit.  One  must  take 
accurate  measure  and  adjust  the  shape  of  the 
truss  so  that  it  will  conform  to  the  body.  For 
there  are  no  two  persons  whose  hips  are 
shaped  alike,  and  each  person  must  be  fitted 


accordingly.  I  sell  and  fit  only  one  make  of 
truss.*  It  is  easier  to  give  satisfaction  by  that 
practice  than  by  selling  several  makesi  It  also 
helps  me  to  convince  the  customer  that  I  be- 
lieve in  what  I  sell,  and  avoids  confusion  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  one  to  buy. 

GUARANTEEING  EACH    TRUSS. 

An  absolute  guarantee  is  given  with  each 
sale  we  make,  that  the  truss  will  hold  the 
hernia.  If  it  does  not,  the  person  wearing  it 
may  bring  it  back  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days.  This  we  believe  is  the 
strongest  guarantee  given  by  any  one,  and  is 
just  a  little  more  than  any  I  ever  heard  of, 
but  has  proved  quite  the  proper  thing.  We 
do  not  expect  to  please  and  fit  every  customer 
we  have.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this,  but  one 
can  fit  the  majority  of  people. 

If  upon  examination  you  find  adhesions, 
and  that  the  hernia  has  not  been  reduced  for 
some  time,  do  not  attempt  to  fit  that  man  with 
a  truss.  Rather  advise  him  to  consult  some 
surgeon,  and  both  you  and  he  will  be  better 
satisfied. 

The  truss  I  fit  is  so  constructed  as  to  hold 
at  the  internal  ring.  This  is  the  proper  place 
at  which  to  support  a  rupture,  and  not  at  the 
external  ring,  as  the  latter  would  allow  the 
internal  ring  to  be  open,  and  the  pressure 
would  be  on  the  gut.  Thus  you  would  never 
get  a  cure,  much  less  make  a  sale. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  a  great  many  years  ago,  advised 
that  a  pad  should  be  placed  over  the  internal 
ring,  the  idea  has  not  been  given  much  thought 
apparently  by  the  majority  of  manufacturers. 

For  the  amount  of  money  invested,  and  the 
amount  of  free  advertising  we  get,  the  proper 
fitting  of  trusses  pays  well.  Aside  from  the 
trusses  sold,  it  brings  business  on  other  arti- 
cles, for  it  attracts  people  to  the  store  who 
could  be  induced  to  come  in  no  other  way. 


♦This  truss  is  "The  Smithsonian,"  and  is  made  by 
the  Smithsonian  Truss  Co.  of  Topeka,  Kansas.— J.  S. 


THE  THIRD  PRIZE  PAPER  ON  TRUSSES. 


BY  M.  L.  McCULLOUGH, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


My  brother  and  I  are  in  the  drug  business 
in  this  town  of  twenty-five  hundred  people. 
We  have  a  good  trade,  carrying  but  two  side- 
lines :  cigars  and  trusses. 

Does  it  pay  a  druggist  to  carry  a  stock  of 
trusses  ?  Certainly !  At  least,  we  have  found 
it,  or  rather  made  it,  a  very  satisfactory  and 
profitable  part  of  our  business.  How  have  we 
done  it?     Well,  I  will  try  to  tell  you,  briefly. 

THE  STOCK. 

First,  as  to  stock.  Several  years  ago  we 
carried  several  kinds  of  trusses.  Now  we 
have  only  the  hard  rubber,  because  we  have 
found  it  the  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
especially  in  one  particular,  which  I  shall 
speak  of  later.*  We  carry  only  a  few  trusses 
of  each  size,  ranging  from  26  to  38  inches. 
Children's  and  double  trusses  we  do  not  keep 
in  stock,  finding  it  more  satisfactory  to  make 
the  necessary  measurements  and  order  directly 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  so  situated 
that  we  can  get  them  in  a  few  hours. 

WHERE  THE  BUSINESS  COMES  FROM. 

Having  the  stock,  how  did  we  get  the  trade  ? 
Partly,  of  course,  by  advertising,  the  local 
newspaper  proving  to  be  our  best  medium. 
When  we  consider  that  one.  in  every  fifteen 
persons  in  the  civilized  world,  at  some  time  in 
life,  is  affected  with  hernia,  that  the  majority 
of  these  people  are  compelled  to  wear  trusses 
constantly,  that  the  average  life  of  a  good 
truss  is  seven  years,  and  that  the  affection  is 
common  to  people  of  all  localities  at  all  sea- 
sons, we  know  that  a  large  and  stable  business 
is  being  done  by  somebody,  somewhere.  Why 
should  I,  why  should  you,  brother  druggist, 
not  have  a  share  of  this  business  ?  We  should 
and  we  can;  but  we  must  go  after  it.  It  is 
always  about  us.  Often  persons  are  passing 
our  doors  on  a  costly  trip  to  the  distant  spe- 
cialist to  be  fitted  for  a  simple  form  of  hernia 
which  you  or  I,  their  local  druggist,  could 
do  just  as  satisfactorily  and  at  much  less 
cost  to  them.  Yes!  Let  the  people  know 
that  you  are  in  the  business  and  you  will  get 
some  inquirers. 


Then  having  stock  and  customers,  is  this 
all?  Oh  no!  This  is  only  the  beginning  of 
either  success  or  failure  according  as  you,  Mr. 
Druggist,  prove  equal  or  otherwise  to  the 
occasion.  No  one  need  hope  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  fitting  trusses  until  he  first  has  a  fairly 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nature, 
forms,  and  possible  results  of  hernia.  This 
can  be  acquired  by  carefully  studying  some 
good  authority  on  the  subject. 

Having  the  theory,  add  to  it  five  other  es- 


*The  truss  we  carry  is  the  "Seeley,"  made  by 
Chesterman  &  Streeter,  25  Eleventh  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— M.  L.  McC. 


M.  L.  McCuUough. 

sentials,  viz.,  common  sense,  care,  gas-jet,  cold- 
water-spigot,  and  measuring  tape,  and  your 
equipment  is  complete.  Having  examined  the 
hernia  and  found  it  to  be  within  the  realm  of 
mechanical  treatment,  make  careful  measure- 
ment of  body  on  the  line  of  the  hernia,  and 
select  the  truss.  Use  common  sense  in  the 
work,  remembering  that  a  coal-heaver  will  re- 
quire a  more  rigid  spring  than  a  bookkeeper. 

CAREFUL    FITTING   NECESSARY. 

Any  one  who  has  worn  a  truss,  or  has  had 
much  experience  in  fitting  trusses,  knows  that 
a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  misplacement  of  a 
pad  or  slightly  too  much  or  too  little  pressure 
means  trouble  and  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  care  of  fitting,  and  the  assurance  we 
give  to  each  customer  that  we  will  gladly  ad- 
just and  readjust  the  truss  until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  is,  I  am  sure,  the  secret  of  our 
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success  in  the  business.  No  customer  of  the 
Iruggist  appreciates  more  sincerely  the  "make- 
food"  plan,  and  if  satisfactorily  fitted,  adver- 
tises you  more  effectively  than  does  your  truss 
customer. 

Often  a  truss  of  the  right  size  and  shape 
^ails  to  fit  as  you  know  it  should,  and  care- 
illy  examining  the  contour  of  the  body,  you 
ind  some  irregularity  of  form  which  causes 
le  trouble.      Then  it  is  that  the  best  feature 
>f  the  hard-rubber  truss  is  seen.      It  can,  with 
ire,   be   fitted   to  all   of  these   irregularities. 
^ass   the   part  you   wish   to   shape   carefully 
irough  a  gas  or  alcohol  flame  until  you  think 
le  desired  change  is  made;  then,  still  holding 
firmly,  place  it  for  a  few  moments  in  cold 
^ater  until  its  form  is  fixed.      In  my  twenty 
rears'  experience  I  cannot  recall  one  case  of  a 


truss  being  brought  back  and  definitely  left  on 
our  hands.  We  have  tried  to  give  satisfac- 
tion and  have  succeeded. 

A  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER. 

To-day,  as  I  am  writing  this  article,  a  gen- 
tleman came  into  the  store  suffering  from  a 
truss  that  had  been  fitted,  or  rather  mis-fitted, 
on  him  yesterday.  At  a  glance  we  saw  the 
truss  was  too  large  for  him.  It  had  been 
purchased  from  us  but  was  not  fitted  by  us.  We 
replaced  it,  without  charge,  and  .sent  the  cus- 
tomer away  comfortable  and  happy.  Will  he 
remember  that?  Well,  he  will  and  to  our 
advantage,  too ! 

Oh!  yes,  if  you  give  thought  and  care  to 
the  fitting  of  trusses,  it  will  pay  you.  It  has 
PAID  us. 


CAREFULNESS  IN  PRESCRIPTION  WORK. 

Twelve  Cardinal  Rales  to  be  Followed  In  Dispensing — Habits  of  Care  and  Precision  which 
Should  Be  Cultivated  by  Men  En^a^ed  in  Compounding. 

By  OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER.  Ph.G.. 

Brooklyo.  N.  Y. 


In  prescription  work  I  follow  12  cardinal 
rules.     They  are : 

1.  The  reading  of  the  prescription  directly 
in  front  of  the  messenger  or  quite  especially 
the  patient  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  Fre- 
quently, very  frequently,  as  every  dispensing 
pharmacist  knows,  the  prescriptions  are  not 
written  very  plainly  or  distinctly,  and  any 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist,  either 
by  motion  or  expression,  is  very  apt  to  shake 
the  public  confidence  in  both  pharmacist  and 
physician.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  about 
any  ingredient  in  the  prescription  or  for  any 
other  cause,  then  it  is  best  to  inform  the 
patient  that  the  medicine  will  be  sent  to  him. 

2.  Writing  name  and  address  of  patient  on 
the  prescription.  In  case  the  physician  has 
neglected  this,  then  the  pharmacist  should  do 
so,  as  thereby  the  prescription  can  be  easily 
identified.  Furthermore,  this  will  be  a  help 
when  compiling  a'mailing  list  of  customers. 

3.  Writing  of  the  label  should  be  done  next. 
This  has  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  It  gives  the  pharmacist  another  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  read  the  prescription  and 
directions. 


{b)  It  brings  to  notice  any  overdose  or  in- 
compatibility. 

(c)  It  allows  the  ink  on  the  label  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  by  the  time  the  medicine  is 
finished. 

4.  The  compounding  of  the  prescription,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  done  behind  a  closed  or 
partly  closed  prescription  counter  or  even  in  a 
separate  room.  Although  this  somewhat 
secret  procedure  is  not  followed  by  some  phar- 
macists, I  believe  it  is  better  for  the  patient 
not  to  observe  how  his  medicine,  is  dispensed. 

To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  I  might  cite 
the  following  instances: 

(a)  The  prescription  calls  for  a  portion  of 
a  proprietary  preparation.  Would  it  be  well 
to  let  the  patient  see  how  you  fill  the  bottle 
from  the  ready-made  package? 

{b)  The  prescription  calls  for  a  single  in- 
gredient, which  merely  requires  the  weighing 
out  of  a  simple  article,  say  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered boric  acid.  The  physician  evidently  does 
not  want  the  patient  to  know  that  he  is  order- 
ing boric  acid.  If  he  did,  he  would  not  have 
given  him  the  prescription  but  told  him  verb- 
ally. 
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(c)  Should  you  measure  an  ingredient  in 
full  view  of  the  patient  and  you  accidentally 
measure  more  than  required  and  you  pour 
some  back  into  the  stock  bottle,  then  this  pro- 
cedure would  give  the  patient  the  impression 
that  you  are  not  a  careful  dispenser.  The 
same  is  true  in  weighing. 

5.  All  ingredients  entering  the  prescription 
should  then  be  brought  to  the  dispensing 
counter,  as  this  acts  as  a  check.  In  doing  this 
the  names  of  the  ingredients  are  read  on  the 
prescription,  are  again  read  when  bringing  the 
articles  to  the  prescription  counter,  again  when 


otto  Raubenheimer.  Ph.G. 

dispensing,  and  again  when  returning  the  con- 
tainers to  their  proper  place. 

6.  The  weighing  and  measuring  should  be 
done  carefully  and  accurately.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  guesswork  is 
frequently  done  at  the  prescription  counter. 
When  the  pharmacist  once  gets  into  this  habit, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  break  him  off  it. 

7.  The  compounding  should  be  done  with 
skill  and  neatness.  I  have  seen  pharmacists 
behind  the  prescription  counter  who  were 
graduates  and  doctors  in  pharmacy  and  were 
doctors  of  philosophy,  but  who  made  a  ter- 
rible muss  when  compounding  mixtures,  pow- 
ders, pills,  etc. 

8.  Do  not  be  disturbed  when  compounding 
a  prescription,  either  by  conversation  or  store 
duties,  as  this  will  distract  your  attention  from 
the  prescription  and  thereby  give  rise  to 
errors. 


9.  The  checking  follows  the  compounding. 
Having  the  ingredients  and  quantities  freshly 
in  mind,  the  dispensing  pharmacist  should  be 
able  to  recall  them  from  memory  and  thus 
check  the  prescription  with  another  clerk  or 
assistant. 

10.  The  next  very  important  step  is  to 
make,  if  necessary,  a  notation  on  the  pre- 
scription, so  as  to  assure  the  preparation  of 
the  medicine  in  the  same  manner  when  re- 
peated. The  rotation  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  mixed  can  be  done  by  prefixing 
them  with  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  size  of 
the  capsule  or  cachet  should  always  be  re- 
corded and  in  capsules  one  should  indicate 
whether  "dry"  or  "mass."  In  pills  it  is  nec- 
essary to  note  the  excipient  used  and  also  the 
weight  of  the  finished  pill  mass.  Every  phar- 
macist knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  have  the 
patient  bring  back  the  capsules  or  pills  with 
the  grievance  that  they  differ  in  size  from 
the  last  lot,  or  that  the  mixture  has  formed  a 
precipitate,  while  the  last  time  it  was  com- 
pounded it  was  perfectly  clear. 

11.  The  carefulness  of  the  dispensing 
pharmacist  should  extend  to  the  selection  of 
the  container.  For  instance,  mixtures  which 
are  to  be  protected  from  the  light  should  be 
put  in  amber  bottles,  and  medicines  marked 
poison  on  the  prescription  should  be  dispensed 
in  special  poison  bottles.  When  the  physi- 
cian orders  an  internal  medicine  and  an  ex- 
ternal application  at  the  same  time,  and 
often  in  the  same  quantities,  it  is  a  safeguard 
to  dispense  the  external  use  preparation  in  a 
bottle  of  different  shape  or  different  color.  As 
an  illustration  I  submit  the  following  two  pre- 
scriptions for  the  same  patient,  received  at  the 
same  time  only  a  few  days  ago : 

(1)  Tinct.  Echinac.  Angust.,  1  fluidounce. 
Signa:  Ten  drops  in  water  after  meals. 

DR.   N. 

(2)  Lig.  Cresolis   Comp.,  1  fluidounce. 

Signa:  Ten  drops  to  4  fluidounces  of  water,  for 
local  use.  DR.   N. 

The  principal  danger  in  these  two  prescrip- 
tions lies  in  the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  dose 
is  ten  drops,  to  be  administered  internally 
on  the  one  hand  and  locally  on  the  other. 
Should  both  of  these  prescriptions  be  dis- 
pensed in  bottles  of  the  same  size,  the  same 
shape,  and  the  same  color,  it  might  give  rise 
to  confusion,  especially  since  the  color  of 
tincture  of  echinacea  and  of  compound  solu- 
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tion  of  cresol  is  about  the  same.  As  one  of 
the  careful  pharmacists,  I  took  the  special 
precaution  to  dispense  the  tincture  of  echi- 
nacea in  a  regular  one-ounce  prescription  bot- 
tle, but  put  the  one  ounce  of  compound  solu- 
tion of  cresol  in  a  different  shaped  tivo-oimce 
amber  bottle.  I  did  that  to  prevent  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  I  thereby  used 
three  safeguards,  namely,  bottles  of  different 
shape,  of  different  size,  and  of  different  color. 
Some  countries  even  have  special  laws  to  that 
effect,  so  that  a  preparation  for  external  use 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  medicine 
for  internal  administration. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  physician  or- 
ders pills  or  powders  for  different  patients  in 
the  same  family.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion 
1  select,  in  such  cases,  different  colored  boxes, 

12.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  labeling  and  fin- 
ishing shonld  be  done  neatly.  I  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  the  number  of 
the  prescription  also  on  the  back  of  the  label. 
This  helps  to  reveal  the  number  when  the 
medicine  is  to  be  renewed  and  the  label  is 
badly  soiled.  I  also  mark  the  number  of  the 
prescription  on  the  bottom  of  all  the  pill  and 
powder  boxes,  showing  that  box  and  cover  be- 
long together  and  helping  to  detect  any  con- 
fusion in  the  directions.  Besides  the  custom- 
ary external  use  labels,  I  also  attach,  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  bright  orange-red  labels 


with  heavy  black  letters,  which  I  had  made  in 
two  sizes: 


FOR  EXTERNAL  USE 


Conspicuous  labels  consistinsr  of  black  lettering  on  a  red  back- 
ground. 


I  have  adopted  this  idea  from  a  custom  in 
France,  where  this  orange-red  label  has  been 
made  compulsory  by  a  ministerial  decret  of 
June  25,  1855,  owing  to  the  many  confusions 
between  external  and  internal  preparations. 
Particulars  can  be  found  in  French  Codex, 
1908,  pp.  950-952. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  want  to  reiterate  that 
carefidness  shoidd  be  the  watchword  of  every 
pharmacist  and  that  constant  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  in  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions. 

It  is  furthermore  necessary  that  the  pre- 
ceptor in  the  store  and  the  teacher  in  the  col- 
lege should  take  special  pains  to  impress  the 
apprentice  and  student  with  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  the  pharmacist  to  the  public.  When 
this  is  understood  and  practiced,  then  the 
pharmacists  will  be  more  professional  and 
will  be  more  respected  by  physicians  as  well  as 
the  public. 


TOM.  DICK.  AND  HARRY. 


By  MAXWELL  BUKOFZER. 


Tom  is  a  druggist  to  the  core, 
He  calls  his  own  a  little  store, 
That  yields  a   living  and  no  more. 

If  Tom,  whose  business  is  not  large, 
And,  hence,  a  clerk  cannot  support, 

Leaves   for  an  hour  his  spouse  in  charge, 
Woe !  there  is  trouble  with  the  "Board." 

For  did  not  she — the  ghastly  crime ! — 

Illegally  acquire  a  dime, 

When   she,   for   fever,  ague  and  chills. 

Dispensed  a  box  of  quinine  pills ! 

Dick  runs  a  paint   shop   right  next  door; 
Of  course,  of  drugs  he  knows  no  more 
Than  Tommy   does   of   Hindu   lore. 

If  Dick,  whose  business  is  not  large, 

And,   hence,  can  just  a  boy  aflford, 
Leaves   him   all   afternoon    in    charge, 

There   is  no  trouble  with  the  "Board." 
What  of  it,  that  the  boy's  been  seen 


To  sell,  unlabeled,  Paris  green 

In  paper  bags?     Dick  gets  the  dough. 

He's  not  a  druggist,  don't  you  know ! 

Now,  Harry  never  kept  a  store, 

As  scribe  he  ambled  to  the  fore; 

He  grinds  out  formulas  galore. 

When  Harry  from  his  throne  called  desk 

Tells  womenfolk  how  to  preserve 
Their  nose  from  wrinkles,  why,  his  task 

Is  as  stupendous  as  his  nerve. 
He  knocks  poor  Tommy  every  chance, 
While  never  giving  Dick  a  glance, 
And  though  his  brain  leaks  through  his  fist 
He  poses  as  a  "philanthropist." 

The  moral  is,   if  you  should  query: 
There  is  between  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
In   this  great  country   of   the   Free, 
A  diff'rence  that  the  Blind  can  see! 


HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS. 


An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Entertainment  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed   into   Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  from  April  Bulletin.  ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

SCHEMES  AND  SIDE-LINES. 

When  a  man  is  trying  to  make  a  financial 
success  of  a  drug  store  in  a  country  village  of 
2000  people  he  needs  to  sell  almost  anything 
that  those  people  will  buy  at  a  profit  to  the 
store. 

My  store  carried  a  good  drug  stock,  but  it 


Prank  Farrington. 

did  not  stop  there.  It  handled  stationery  and 
books  of  course,  and  as  opportunity  offered  I 
tried  out  various  side-lines,  some  of  which 
proved  profitable  and  were  retained,  and  some 
of  which  were  later  discarded  as  unprofitable. 

SOME   UNUSUAL   SIDE-LINES. 

I  made  a  nice  little  profit  out  of  a  Rambler 
bicycle  agency  for  a  time,  although  I  did  not 

♦Copyrighted,  1912,  by  Frank  Farrington. 


carry  any  stock.  When  the  so-called  bicycle 
craze  subsided,  I  let  that  business  go. 

Agencies  are  pretty  good  profit  makers  for 
the  man  who  is  something  of  a  salesman.  I 
found  that  I  could  sell  a  few  typewriters,  and 
I  held  an  Underwood  agency  for  several  years 
until  the  company  discontinued  selling  through 
such  sub-agencies.  The  machines  were  sold  at 
full  prices  and  afforded  me  about  25  per  cent 
profit.  For  the  druggist  who  handles  station- 
ery the  line  of  typewriters  is  a  good  one. 

He  needs  a  machine  of  his  own  with  which 
he  should  be  familiar,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  its  efficiency  to  some  extent. 
Being  right  on  the  ground,  he  is  in  close  per- 
sonal touch  with  many  acquaintances  who  are 
talking  of  getting  machines,  and  they  will  buy 
through  a  local  agent  rather  than  from  an  out- 
sider if  they  are  pleased  with  his  machine.  In 
cases  where  the  customer  is  too  much  for  the 
agent  to  handle,  he  can  call  in  a  company 
salesman  to  close  the  deal  and  divide  the 
profits. 

Schools  and  public  offices  are  good  type- 
writer prospects,  and  an  exchange  in  which 
their  old  machine  is  taken  pays  the  agent  just 
as  much  profit  usually  as  a  sale.  There  are  a 
good  many  standard  machines  which  will 
establish  local  agencies. 

TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES. 

Along  with  these  goods  a  line  of  typewriter 
supplies  may  be  carried,  or  they  may  be 
handled  without  any  agency  of  a  machine.  The 
stock  does  not  run  up  into  a  large  sum  of 
money.  There  should  be  ribbons  in  black  and 
purple,  record  and  copying,  for  all  makes  of 
machines,  though  the  same  ribbon  fits  several 
machines,  so  that  this  does  not  mean  separate 


lumbers  for  all  possible  makes.  Ribbons  are 
ksily  sent  by  mail  at  low  cost,  so  that  the 
Itock  can  be  filled  up  two  or  three  ribbons  at 

time. 

The  best  way  to  work  up  the  supplies  busi- 
less  is  to  canvass  every  local  typewriter  user 
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Mr.  Farrington's  present  home  in  Delhi. 

at  least  once  a  month.  Of  course  outside 
agents  are  doing  this  in  your  town  all  the 
time,  but  the  dealer  w-ho  gets  busy  and  covers 
the  ground  can  get  the  business,  and  if  he  is 
at  all  successful  he  will  soon  find  that  many  of 
the  agents  are  skipping  his  town  as  unprofit- 
able. 

Ribbons  pay  a  first-class  profit,  good  grades 
costing  about  $5.00  per  dozen  and  retailing 
from  75  cents  to  $1.00  each.  Typewriter 
papers  should  be  sold  at  list,  from  which  the 
dealer  receives  40  per  cent  and  2  per  cent. 
Job  lots  do  not  develop  trade  so  successfully 
as  does  a  standard  line  of  good  papers  in 
boxes  with  the  number  on  each  box,  so  that 
the  user  can  come  back  and  get  another  box  of 
the  same  paper  by  simply  noting  the  number. 
Users  of  paper  who  buy  by  the  box  are  very 
apt  to  want  to  duplicate  the  same  exact  paper, 
as  they  will  be  making  up  some  document  in 
which  they  want  to  use  identical  paper  for  all 
pages. 

FOUNTAIN    PENS. 

Fountain  pens  are  very  generally  sold  in 
drug  stores,  and  I  found  the  plan  of  keeping 
the  stock  full  of  great  help.  A  good  stock 
makes  more  sales  than  a  small  assortment.  It 
impresses  the  customers,  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors  who  did  not 
come  to  buy  pens.  I  adopted  the  policy  of 
letting  all  pens  go  out  on  ten  days'  trial  free. 


with  the  privilege  of  returning  them  at  the 
end  of  that  time  if  not  satisfactory.  Of 
course  when  a  man  showed  enough  interest  to 
take  a  pen  and  try  it  for  ten  days  we  expected 
to  make  a  sale  eventually.  We  would  ex- 
change pens  with  him  as  many  times  as  might 
be  necessary  to  get  one  that  suited  him,  even 
sending  to  the  factory  to  get  one  specially 
adapted  to  his  needs  or  fancy. 

The  manufacturers  kept  our  stock  in  shape. 
Any  pens  soiled  or  marked  in  trial  were  done 
over  without  expense,  and  we  issued  a  very 
liberal  guarantee  with  each  pen,  agreeing  to 
replace  at  any  time  within  a  year  any  part 
except  the  gold  pen  if  broken  by  use,  misuse, 
or  accident.  The  line  we  carried  gave  us  40 
per  cent  discount  from  the  list  prices  and  ran 
from  $1.50  to  $7. 

Of  course  we  carried  cheaper  pens  at  25 
cents,  50  cents,  and  $1,  but  we  never  recom- 
mended or  guaranteed  them.  If  a  man  wanted 
a  cheap  pen  and  would  not  pay  more  than  it 
cost,  he  got  it,  but  he  took  all  the  risk  himself. 
We  only  warranted  the  cheap  ones  to  work 
when  delivered  to  the  buyer.  Of  course  if  a 
customer  came  back  with  one  that  had  devel- 
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Some  outdoor  sisms  made  by  painting  packing  case  tops  white 
and  then  lettering  them  simply. 

Oped  a  manifest  imperfection  we  took  it  back 
and  returned  it  to  the  maker  for  credit. 

Fountain  pen  sales  help  the  sale  of  fountain 
pen  fluid  and  fillers,  and  we  made  it  a  point  to 
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tell  customers  that  we  had  the  best  ink   for 
that  pen,  and  they  came  back  for  it. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  CANDY  AND  GUM. 

Candy  is  scarcely  a  side-line  in  a  drug  store. 
It  is  one  of  the  standard  lines  and  a  good  one. 
Perhaps  not  all  drug  stores,  though,  realize 
the  importance  of  handling  it  right. 

First  there  should  be  an  agency  for  one  of 
the  high-grade  and  popular  advertised  kinds, 
something  standard.  This  will  retail  at  80 
cents  a  pound.  Then  there  should  be  a 
cheaper  line  at  50  cents  or  60  cents,  and  an- 
other popular  box  of  about  a  pound  for  35 
cents.  And  there  ought  to  be  always  on  hand 
a  full  supply  of  attractive  5-  and  10-cent 
packages  which  should  be  displayed  on  the 
counter  with  cards  on  them. 

Window  displays  of  these  goods  can  be 
made  most  attractive.  I  know  of  nothing 
you  can  display  in  the  window  that  will  bring 
people  in  as  quickly  as  candy,  opened  so  that 
it  will  make  people  hungry  to  see  it.  Chewing- 
gum  is  usually  neglected  and  shoved  into  a 
corner.  Get  it  out  and  push  it.  Put  it  in 
the  window  with  a  large  card  that  every  one 
can  see,  and  you  can  quadruple  the  gum  sales. 

It  pays  to  carry  all  kinds  of  gum  for  which 
there  is  any  demand,  and  a  good  way  to 
arrange  them  if  space  is  limited  is  to  have  a 
large  tray  that  will  show  several  sticks  of  all 
makes  and  keep  the  entire  assortment  in  it  in 
a  very  conspicuous  place.  Have  it  so  that 
people  can  help  themselves  when  you  are  busy 
and  throw  down  their  nickel  and  not  be 
obliged  to  wait. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  every  box  of 
candy  you  send  out  "is  warranted   fresh,  and 


that  if  it  turns  out  otherwise  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  manufacturer  for  sending  you  a  poor 
package,  and  take  it  back  without  a  word  and 
refund  the  money  or  hand  out  a  new  package. 
If  you  are  doing  business  with  a  maker  who 
will  not  stand  behind  your  guarantee,  change 
brands. 

THE  BOOK   QUESTION. 

Even  dealers  who  do  not  handle  books  will 
find  it  profitable  to  put  in  a  line  of  the  popular 
copyrights  that  sell  everywhere  now  for  50 
cents  and  include  all  the  popular  novels  of  a 
year  or  two  ago.  There  are  hundreds  of 
titles  in  these,  and  they  can  be  bought  from 
35  to  38  cents  according  to  quantity.  A  rack 
of  them  kept  full  of  late  titles  .will  make  sales 
in  any  drug  store. 

The  circulating  library  scheme  usually 
proves  a  failure  as  far  as  net  profits  go.  Of 
course  anything  that  brings  in  more  people 
may  prove  worth  while  even  if  it  does  not 
individually  pay  a  profit.  Still  the  circulating 
library  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion  unless 
there  is  a  manifest  demand  for  it.  It  takes 
up  valuable  space  and  is  a  source  of  much 
complaint  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing on  hand  the  books  people  want.  I  tried 
renting  a  library,  and  after  a  year  or  so  threw 
it  out.  It  was  a  money  loser.  I  established 
a  library  of  my  own,  and  that  also  lost  me 
money.  I  took  one  on  a  commission  basis, 
and  that  failed  to  develop  any  business.  If  a 
man  sells  books  he  does  not  want  a  circulating" 
library  in  the  store  anyway.  I  took  the 
matter  up  because  my  chief  competitor  had 
one  and  I  needed  it  in  self-defence.  I  made 
a  lower  rate  than  his  contract  allowed  him  to 


A  Talcum  Bargain 


A^pouDd  package  for  what  you  ve  paid  for  4  ounces 

We  are  offering  juat  now.  while  they  last,  the 
beet  value  in  talcum  powder  that  we  over  had. 

It  is  a  full  pound  of  fine  violet  perfumed  talcum 
in  a  prettj  box  witli  a  raiwid  sprinkle  top  for  35c. 

We  guarantee  this  powder  to  give  satisfaction. 
If  it  isn't  entirely  sati^actory,  it  won't  cost  you  a 
cent.     We  will  refund  your  money  on  request. 

We  have  lota  of  other  kiada  at  lOc,  15c,  18c,  20c 
eto.f  but  this  pound  packnge  ia  tbe  j)rite  winner  &>.> 


THE    FARRINGTON    DRUG    STORE 


ALL  POST  CARDS 

all    next   week 

ONE  CENT    EACH 


This  means  that  all  next  week  we  will  sell 
all  kinds  of  souvenir  postals  for  a  pennv 
apiece. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  Delhi  view 
cards,  comics,  foreif^n  views,  state  capitols.  birth- 
day cards,  etc.,  etc. 

.See  the  new  Dolft  Delhi  Cards,  regular  2-for- 
oc  card.    Next  week  one  I'ent  each. 

No  mail  orders  filled. 

None  sold  to  dealers. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


A  PEN  THAT  WRITES 

IKAo  wants  a  fountain  pen  that  won't  write? 


Lots  of  these  pens  are  pnlled  anything  but  beat 
by  their  users. 

But  when  rou  find  a  man  with  a  Parker  pen  in 
his   pocket,  you   find  a  men  with  satisfaction  in  his 

n.mj 


Try  one  of  the  new  "Jack-knife"  pena,  the  kind 
that  you  ran  carry  iu  your  jack-knife  pocket  and  it 
won't  leak  or  get  out  of  order. 

For  aummer  when  Teats  are  laid  aaide,  a  pen  that 
you  call  carrv  right  in  the  trouaera  pocket  ia  popular 
\Ct  have  that  pen.*   $2.50  for  the  best  grade. 

Come  in  and  we'll  ahow  you  how  you  can  get  a 
Park  -  pen  for  nothing 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


A  group  of  Farrington  ads. 
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do.  and  this  resulted  in  keeping  my  customers 
from  patronizing  his  library  and  even  brought 
some  of  his  trade  to  me,  but  as  a  library  for 
revenue  only  it  was  a  failure.  A  man  has  to 
do  such  things  sometimes.  But  if  possible  it 
were  better  to  leave  them  alone  and  spend  the 
time  and  energy  on  some  legitimate  line. 

Among  other  lines  which  I  developed  with 
great  profit  were  stock  foods  and  veterinary 
remedies.  Sporting  goods  paid  for  a  time, 
but  finally  proved  unprofitable  on  account  of 
competition  which  specialized  in  that  line. 
I'ancy  goods  were  thrown  out  for  lack  of 
room. 

TEMPTING  BUYERS. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  department  stores  in  getting  women  into 
the  store  is  the  fact  that  they  always  have 
something  new  to  show  to  the  people.  A 
woman  likes  to  go  to  a  store  that  always  has 
attractive  little  specialties  on  exhibition  in  the 
way  of  new  things  at  popular  prices.  The 
drug  store  sells  as  many  lines  of  goods  that 
are  alluring  to  women  as  any  kind  of  a  store, 
but  the  average  druggist  does  not  take  pains 
enough  to  keep  something  new  out  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  so  that  there  is  always  a 
temptation  to  the  customer  to  buy. 

I  have  put  in  many  specialties  temporarily, 
pushing  them  as  long  as  they  attracted  trade 
and  moved  off  rapidly,  only  to  throw  them  out 
when  they  began  to  drag,  replacing  them  with 
something  different.  The  drug  store  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  space  permanently  to  slow- 
moving  novelties  and  goods  that  are  salable 
only  for  a  short  time. 

One  little  annual  plan  or  scheme  that  I 
inaugurated  that  became  a  success  as  a  busi- 
ness getter  was  an  "Annual  Talcum  Sale." 
One  week  in  May  each  spring  I  put  out  a 
special  offer  on  some  brand  of  talcum  powder, 
often  choosing  a  new  line  that  I  wanted  to 
introduce,  or  some  particularly  good  proposi- 
tion secured  by  a  quantity  purchase.  The 
price  made  always  allowed  a  good  profit, 
although  it  was  usually  an  offer  of  a  regular 
25-cent  box  for  about  15  cents.  One  season 
it  was  a  full  pound  package. 

I  offered  a  $2.00  cash  prize  to  schoolchildren 
for  the  best  advertisement  of  school  tablets 
written  by  a  student  in  a  Delhi  school.  I 
specified  that  the  ad.  must  be  entirely  the  work 


of  the  child  submitting  it  and  that  it  must  be 
of  suitable  size  to  fit  my  newspaper  space. 
Here  are  the  two  winning  ads.,  the  judge  hav- 
ing decided  that  these  two  were  of  the  same 
(luality,  and  the  prize  being  divided  equally 
iietween  them : 

No.  1.    Tablets:   School  Tablets. 

Tablets  large  and  tablets  small, 
Tablets  here  for  one  and  all, 
Tablets  here  for  you  and  me, 
Tf  you  don't  believe  it,  come  and  see. 

Tablets  here  you're  sure  to  find, 
Cheap  and  of  a  better  kind; 
Farrington's  the  man  to  sell 
Tablets,   and  he  treats  you  well. 

Money  hack  if  you  want  it. 

No   2.     Attention  ! 

It  is  hard  for  some  children 
who  buy  tablets  to  decide 
which  place  to  go.    If  you 
•  go  to  Farrington's  once,  you 
will  have  no  doubt  where  to  go 
in  the  future. 
Rough  and  smooth  paper. 
Pretty  and  fancy  covers. 
Come  and  look  them  over 
every  one. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 

Those  are  not  bad  advertisements  at  all  for 
a  school  child  to  write — in  fact  their  sim- 
plicity and  directness  is  something  of  a  model. 

A  little  plan  which  stimulated  the  sales  on 
writing  paper  was  the  use  of  the  offer  below. 
It  was  printed  on  both  sides  of  a  white  card, 
size  about  2  by  5  inches.  These  were  mailed 
to  the  ladies  in  bright-red  envelopes  which 
they  just  fitted. 

On  one  side  of  the  card : 

Use  This  Card. 

This  card  is  good  for  five  cents  to  apply 
on  a  purchase  of  either  of  the  pound-paper 
propositions  on  the  other  side  if  used  with- 
in ten  days  after  its  receipt. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 
(Over) 
On  the  other  side: 

The  Way  to  Buy  Writing  Paper. 

We  sell  a  fashionable,  linen  fabric  paper 
in  the  stylish  shape  and  size  for  35  cents 
per  pound  of  100  sheets.  The  envelopes  to 
match  are  25  cents  for  fifty.  We  sell  the 
100  sheets  of  paper  and  50  envelopes  for 
50  cents. 

This  makes  this  fine  paper  cost  you  less 
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than  you  pay  in  buying  an  inferior  paper 
by  the  box. 

We  have  a  low-priced  fabric  paper  that 

we  sell  for  28  cents  for  80  sheets  of  paper 

and  50  envelopes.    This  is  a  great  bargain. 

Farrington's  Drug  Store. 

(Over) 

TEACHING  THE  GROCER  A  LESSON. 

Delhi  has  been  a  full-price  town  on  patents 
since  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  we 
made  the  imposition  of  the  tax  an  excuse  for 
raising  prices  to  list.  Recently,  however,  a 
cut-rate  grocer  came  to  town  and  proceeded  to 
stock  a  half-dozen  of  the  best  selling  proprie- 
taries which  he  immediately  advertised  at  cut 
rates. 

The  plan  that  I  devised  to  make  this  work 
as  much  as  possible  to  my  advantage  was  this. 
I  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  of  my  mailing 
list,  covering  the  whole  town.  In  it  I  an- 
nounced : 

SOME  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

Here's  a  chance  to  save  some  money  at  Farrington's. 

We  offer  bargain  prices  as  below  for  a  time.  Look 
over  the  list  and  see  if  there  isn't  something  on  it 
that  you  need. 

Then  followed  a  list  of  the  cut-rate  patents 
at  the  same  prices  that  the  grocer  had  made. 
Also  I  included  a  number  of  other  specials. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  was  to  get  for  our 
store  the  credit  of  the  reduction  in  the  prices 
and  to  bring  us  the  business  on  them.  Our 
letter  reached  the  people  before  many  of  them 
had  read  the  cut-rate  newspaper  ad.,  and  while 
I  made  no  mention  of  the  matter  in  the  papers 
and  thus  avoided  antagonizing  the  grocer,  I 
got  the  business.  His  sales  were  so  slight  on 
the  patents  that  he  never  bought  a  second  lot. 
While  poetic  ads.  are  not  as  a  rule  very 
profitable,  still  something  of  the  sort  occasion- 
ally adds  spice  to  the  campaign.  Here  is  one 
that  I  had  printed  on  cards  and  mailed  to 
users  of  typewriter  supplies.  With  very  little 
change  it  may  be  made  to  fit  any  line  of  goods 
and  may  be  used  as  a  newspaper  advertisement : 
REMEMBER  JOHN! 
John  Jones  it  was  who  ran  a  bank 

And  ran  it  on  the  square. 
He  treated  all,  whate'er  their   rank, 
In  manner  just  and  fair. 


He  borrowed   from  both   rich  and  poor 

Whatever   they  would   lend. 
He  loaned  to  all   who  were  secure 

And  wanted  cash  to  spend. 

But  though  so  square,  and  honest  quite, 

John  never  read  our  ad. 
And  now  his  bank  is   closed  up  tight. 

His   face   is   long   and  sad. 

Moral: 

Though  you  may  think  you're  short  of  naught 

That  we  can  well  supply, 
Remember  John,  and  don't  be  caught. 

Know  when  and  where  to  buy. 

Buy  typewriter  stuff,   stationery 
and  law  blanks  of  Farrington. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  I  used  to  stimulate  cash 
buying  and  to  promote  interest  in  the  candy 
department.  It  worked  very  satisfactorily  for 
a  time,  but  did  not  prove  a  permanent  success. 
The  public  seemed  to  tire  of  it.  The  offer 
read  as  follows: 

CANDY  FREE  FOR  YOUR  CHECKS. 

The  cash  register  checks  we  give  out  with 
all  cash  purchases  are  good  for  ten  per 
cent  of  their  face  value  in  exchange  for 
candy. 

For  instance,  when  you  have  bought  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods,  your  check  can  be 
exchanged   for  ten  cents  in  confectionery. 

Why  not  get  the  benefit  of  this  offer? 

Anything  you  need  that  we  sell  ought  to 
save  you  some  money  on  a  candy  pur- 
chase. And  every  time  you  buy  candy, 
you  get  a  check  which  is  good  on  the 
next  lot  of  candy.  A  40-cent  purchase  of 
candy  gives  you  a  check  worth  4  cents  on 
the  next   candy  purchase. 

Save  your  checks ! 

There  is  no  better  candy  anywhere  than 
we  sell,  and  we  guarantee  every  package 
to  be  fresh.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory  we 
will  give  you  back  youi;  money. 

Have  you  tried  the  Chocolate  Dipped 
Maraschino  Cherries  yet?  25  cents  a  box. 

The  best  business-getting  scheme  I  ever 
worked  and  the  ways  in  which  I  made  use  of 
the  cash  register  as  a  business-getter  will  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 

{To  be  continued  in  June.) 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

SECOND  PAPER:   TOOTH-BRUSHES. 

:  Where  the  Bristles  and  the  Bone  Handles  Come  From,  and  How  the  Brushes  are  Made  by 

Hand  in  Europe— The  Bristles  Tied  in  by  Peasants  in  Their  Homes— Points 

to  Consider  in  Judging  the  Goods. 

By  J.  ADDISON  BOWNE. 


The   editor   of   the    Bulletin    of    Phar- 
CACV  has  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
lanufacture    of   tooth-brushes.      Although    I 
lave    been    engaged    in    the    importation    of 
brushes  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  a  limited  space  to  describe  their  manu- 
facture, and  particularly  to  tell  how  they  may 
be  judged  and  selected  to  advantage.     The  re- 
tail druggist  has  so  many  different  articles  to 
look   after   that   it   is   almost   impossible    for 
him  to  give  enough  special  attention  to  tooth- 
brushes   to    really    enable    him    to    determine 
their  quality. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  technical  business, 
and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
me  to  describe  adequately  the  points  necessary 
in  the  proper  selection  of  brushes.  This  re- 
quires years  of  study,  but  some  of  the  factors 
to  be  considered  are : 

1.  Quality  of  the  bristles. 

2.  Size  and  finish  of  the  bones. 

3.  Shaping  of  the  bones,  artistic  or  other- 
wise. 

4.  The  tout  ensemble.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  brush — does  it  please  the  eye,  is 
it  agreeable  to  handle,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

W^HERE    THE    BRISTLES     COME    FROM. 

In  describing  the  manufacture  of  tooth- 
brushes, the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
bristles.  As  everybody  knows,  these  are  the 
hair  of  hogs  or  wild  boars.  Some  of  these 
boars  grow^  to  an  immense  size  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  bristles  along  the  back.  The 
hogs  must  be  at  least  nine  years  old  before 
the  bristles  are  of  proper  length  and  character 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  even  then 
only  those  of  the  male  can  be  used. 

The  bristles  come  mainly  from  Germany. 
The  chief  market  is  the  Leipsic  Fair  every 
spring,  which  is  attended  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  brushes  and  dealers  in  bristles. 
The  bristles  are  sold  in  casks,  and  the  manu- 
facturers wash,  sort  and  dress  them  for  their 


own  use.  Very  frequently,  if  the  color  does 
not  turn  out  to  be  as  white  as  desired,  acids 
are  used  to  bleach  the  bristles.  One  must  be- 
ware, however,  of  tooth-brushes  in  which  the 
bristles  are  too  zvhite,  for  they  are  acid 
bleached,  and  in  the  process  the  life  of  the 
bristles  has  been  destroyed.  They  are  pretty 
to  the  eye,  but  are  not  durable.  Select  a 
brush  in  which  the  bristles  are  a  cream  white 
instead  of  a  dead  white. 

Some  of  the  best  manufacturers,  indeed, 
absolutely  decline  to  use  an  acid  bleach,  be- 
cause the  bristles  ''mat"  after  being  used  a 
few  times.  As  for  the  stiffness  of  bristles, 
many  of  the  most  prominent  dentists  depre- 
cate the  use  of  brushes  in  which  the  bristles 
are  extremely  hard,  claiming  that  their  con- 
tinued employment  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
affect  the  enamel  at  prominent  points.  They 
advocate  a  reasonably  stiff  brush,  but  one 
not  too  hard. 

THE   BONE   HANDLES. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  bones 
used  for  brush  handles.  These  are  secured 
from  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  the  United  States  furnished  the 
larger  part  of  the  supply,  but  we  are  now 
killing  our  cattle  so  much  younger  than  we 
did  formerly  that  the  bones  are  smaller  and 
are  consequently  not  so  desirable  for  fine 
goods.  Manufacturers  have  therefore  been 
obliged  to  look  to  the  other  two  countries  for 
their  supplies  of  the  better  grades. 

For  fine  brushes,  such  as  those  made  in 
France  and  England,  the  thigh  bones  of  cattle 
are  more  largely  employed.  In  Japanese 
goods,  which  are  much  cheaper,  the  shin 
bones  are  more  generally  used. 

Every  year  both  bristles  and  bones  increase 
in  price.  This  is  because  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  while  there  is  no  additional 
increase  in  the  supply.     So  far  it  has  seemed 
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impossible  to  find  a  substitute  for  bristles, 
but  it  would  look  as  if  some  other  material 
must  eventually  take  the  place  of  bone  in  the 
handle.  During  the  last  few  years  celluloid 
has  been  used  to  some  extent,  even  though  it 
costs  more  than  bone.  If  bone,  however,  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  cost,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  will  be  replaced  by  celluloid  or  some 
other  material  yet  to  be  discovered. 

MAKING  THE  BRUSHE.S. 

In  order  to  explain  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing bone  tooth-brushes,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  the  bones  employed  are,  with 
the  exception  of  cheap  brushes  or  those  of 
small  size,  the  thigh  bones  of  cattle,  each  one 
of  which  makes  six  tooth-brush  handles. 
There  is  much  scope  for  skill  and  art  in  the 
shaping  of  handles,  and  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  brushes  in  this  respect.  After 
the  handles  are  shaped  they  must  be  drilled 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  brush  proper. 
First  the  face  of  the  brush  is  drilled,  and 
next  the  longitudinal  holes  are  made;  the 
latter  start  at  the  end  of  the  head  of  the 
brush,  and  they  engage  every  one  of  the  lat- 
eral holes  previously  drilled.  This  drilling  of 
the  longitudinal  holes  is  a  question  of  hand 
labor  and  is  a  matter  of  real  difficulty.  This 
will  be  realized  if  you  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  drill  employed  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  has  about  the  diameter  of  an  ordi- 
nary pin.  Unless  it  is  very  carefully  manipu- 
lated, it  is  apt  to  fly  out  at  either  side  of  the 
brush  head,  in  which  event  the  piece  of  bone 
is  absolutely  spoiled  for  further  employment 
so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  a  tooth-brush  is 
concerned. 

After  this  shaping  and  drilling  have  been 
done,  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bristles.  The  bones  so  pre- 
pared are  sent  out  to  people  within  a  radius 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  who  there,  in  their 
homes,  put  in  the  bristles.  This  work  is 
tedious  but  not  exceedingly  difficult. 

TYING  IN  THE  BRISTLES. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "mounter"  (as  the 
person  is  called  who  does  this  portion  of  the 
work)  must  insert  a  piece  of  cord  into  the 
longitudinal  holes,  and  at  the  last  hole  of 
the  row  nearest  the  handle  must  pick  up  the 


end  of  the  cord  with  an  excavating  needle, 
which  is  very  much  like  a  miniature  crochet 
needle.  He  must  then  tie  a  knot  in  the  end 
of  the  cord,  and  with  a  crooked  needle  force 
this  knot  beyond  the  last  hole,  which  thus 
can  serve  as  an  anchorage  for  that  cord. 
Then,  in  every  hole  in  the  brush,  he  must 
pick  up  his  cord  with  the  "crochet"  needle, 
making  a  loop:  with  his  fingers  he  now  takes 
the  necessary  amount  of  bristles,  slips  them 
under  this  loop,  and  pulls  the  thread  through 
the  longitudinal  hole  until  the  bristles,  with 
the  help  of  the  fingers,  are  in  position. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  easily  seen 
that  the  stability  of  each  tuft  of  the  bristles 
depends  upon  the  proper  anchorage  of  the 
cords  at  both  ends.  If  the  "mounter"  should 
break  the  cord  in  attempting  to  force  too 
many  bristles  in  a  hole,  and  should  fail  to 
start  the  row  afresh,  the  entire  row  of  bristles 
is  improperly  fastened  and  is  likely  to  come 
out  during  the  first  few  times  the  brush  is 
used. 

The  next  operation  is  the  trimming.  This 
is  done  by  a  very  ingenious  machine,  and 
constitutes,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  great- 
est advance  in  tooth-brush  manufacture  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years.  After  this  come  the 
operations  of  polishing,  stamping,  boxing, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  very  simple. 

THE   ENGLISH    OR    "WAX-BACK'"    BRUSHES. 

In  the  English  style  of  brush,  that  having 
stripes  in  the  back  of  the  head,  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  the  same  as  the  French  up  to 
the  drilling  of  the  longitudinal  holes.  In- 
stead of  the  longitudinal  holes,  a  very  small 
circular  saw  is  used,  and  with  it  the  operator 
saws  about  half-way  through  the  back  of  the 
head,  each  groove  thus  made  engaging  every 
one  of  the  holes  previously  drilled  in  the  face. 
The  bristles  are  then  drawn  in  directly  with 
wire,  this  wire  lying  in  the  small  groove  or 
slot  made  by  the  saw.  The  slot  is  subse- 
quently filled  with  wax  and  rendered  im- 
pervious to  water — hence  the  term  "wax- 
back"  by  which  these  English  brushes  are 
known  to  the  trade. 

CELLULOID  BRUSHES. 

The  brushes  made  of  celluloid  are  almost 
entirely  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  the 
bristles  are  fastened  in  by  so-called  "anchors." 
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But  while  the  better  goods  of  this  class  have 
given  satisfaction,  there  have  been  imported 
so  many  cheaply  made  brushes,  in  which  the 
manufacturers  have  employed  very  poor 
bristles,  that  the  sale  of  the  better  grades  has 
fallen  off  considerably.  Even  with  these  bet- 
ter celluloid  goods,  the  bristles  are  inserted  in 
such  manner  that  the  purchase  of  them  is  a 
lottery.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
"anchor"  is  such  a  very  thin  piece  of  steel 
that  in  forcing  the  bristles  into  the  holes  many 
of  them  are  cut  in  half — a  fact  that  is  not 
discovered  until  the  consumer  has  used  his 
brush  a  few  times,  when  he  has  that  disagree- 
able experience  of  having  the  bristles  come 
out  in  his  mouth. 

A    NEW    MACHINE. 

A  new  system  of  manufacturing  tooth- 
brushes by  machinery  has  been  brought  to  the 
writer's   attention.      The   bristles    are    forced 


into  the  holes  by  a  piece  of  soft  metal,  thus 
preventing  the  cutting  of  the  bristles.  This 
metal  subsequently  hardens  and  absolutely 
locks  the  bristles  in  their  proper  position — 
locks  them  so  tightly  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  pull  them  out  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 
Each  tuft  is  fastened  independently  of  all  the 
others.  This  is  an  American  invention,  and 
a  number  of  machines  are  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  purpose  is  to  make  tooth- 
brushes both  with  bone  and  celluloid  handles, 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  some  of  them 
marketed  very  shortly.  By  making  brushes 
in  the  United  States  by  machinery,  we  can 
overcome  the  proposition  of  cheap  foreign 
labor,  and  by  saving  the  40-pcr-cent  tariff 
we  can  not  only  get  brushes  cheaper,  but  can 
in  addition  make  better  brushes  than  have 
ever  before  been  produced.  So  far,  however, 
practically  all  of  the  brushes  on  the  American 
market  have  been  made  abroad. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Third  of  an  Important  Series  of  Articles  by  Different  Drui{i{ists  in  which  Each  Writer 
Tells  what  Class  of  Goods  has  Paid  Him   Best— This  Time  it  is  Razors  and 

Shavin|{  Supplies. 

By  CHARLES  W.  HOLZHAUER. 

Newarli.  N.  J. 


One  of  the  best  paying  side-lines  we  have 
featured  has  been  razors  of  all  kinds  and  shav- 
ing accessories.  Shaving  soaps,  brushes,  and 
lotions  have  always  been  sold  in  drug  stores, 
and  it  is  an  easy  step  to  add  to  these,  razors 
and  strops  and  all  the  other  items  which  are 
used  by  men  who  shave  themselves.  And  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  shaves  himself  uses  at 
least  a  half-dozen  different  articles,  gives  a 
very  good  opportunity  for  the  sale,  by  sugges- 
tion, of  several  of  them  at  one  time,  thereby 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  sale.  At  least 
half  of  those  who  buy  a  razor  will  buy  a 
strop,  and  who  cannot  make  a  sale  of  soap 
along  with  a  lather  brush?  Beside  these,  a 
hone,  extra  blades  if  a  safety  razor  has  been 
sold,  a  stropping  machine,  talcum,  witch-hazel, 
and  bay  rum  naturally  suggest  themselves.  A 
very  good  business  may  be  worked  up  in  the 


resharpening  of  old  blades.  The  effort  is 
worth  while,  for  all  shaving  supplies  as  a  rule 
pay  a  good  profit,  as  good  probably  as  any 


drug-store  side-line. 


USE  A  LEADER. 

To  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  w-e  are 
headquarters  for  shaving  materials,  we  make 
a  leader  of  a  razor  for  49  cents.  We  bought 
a  lot  of  razors  from  the  importers  which  we 
could  sell  at  this  price  and  still  make  a  profit. 
This  at  once  attracted  men  to  the  store.  Upon 
the  same  counter  upon  which  these  49-cent 
razors  are  displayed  we  show  razors  up  to 
$4.00.  Very  frequently  the  higher  priced  ones 
are  sold,  and  we  always  make  it  a  point  to 
show  them.  At  least  quarterly  we  make  a 
special  window  display  of  the  goods,  and 
always  keep  them  in  plain  sight  in  the  store 
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when  there  is  no  display  in  the  window. 
Working  with  the  window,  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement, preferably  on  the  sporting  page 
of  the  paper,  announcing  a  special  sale  of 
razors  will  bring  good  results. 

COOPERATE  WITH  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Nearly  all  manufacturers   are  glad   to  co- 
operate with  the  dealers  in  supplying  material 


arranged  a  window  exhibition  is  excellent, 
especially  of  some  novelty.  Here  again  ar- 
rangements can  often  be  made  with  the  maker 
of  a  razor  to  supply  a  competent  man  to  show 
the  goods.  We  have  had  splendid  results 
from  the  demonstration  of  a  self -honing  strop. 
Once  started,  a  steady  business  will  follow, 
for  men  who  use  safety  razors  are  continually 


A  display  of  shaving  supplies  in  the  window  of  Charles  Holzhauer. 


for  displays,  and  it  is  generally  very  attractive 
— signs,  cut-outs,  dummies,  and  mechanical 
figures.  Often  the  best  windows  can  be  made 
with  these  and  a  small  stock  of  goods,  thus 
avoiding  overstocking. 

Demonstrations  are  desirable.      If  it  can  be 


buying  blades  and  many  of  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  other  supplies  which  often  require 
replenishing.  The  point  is  to  keep  the  goods 
in  sight.  Let  people  know  that  you  have 
them  and  are  in  a  position  to  supply  all  their 
shaving  wants. 
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FILLING  JARS  OF  PETROLATUM. 

Henry  K.  Sclnvartz,  South  Bend,  Indiana: 
The  accompanying  etching  illustrates  a  water- 
bath  which  we  use  in  filling  jars  of  petrolatum 
plain  and  petrolatum  carbolated.     The  water 
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keeps  the  contents  hot  for  a  long  time.  The 
double  faucet  enables  one  to  drain  off  the  hot 
water  and  run  in  cold.  The  capacity  is  about 
fifty  pounds.  

CULTIVATING  THE  FARMER. 

Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  lozua:  How 
many  pharmacists  find  it  hard,  on  busy  pre- 
scription days,  to  keep  the  customer  from  be- 
coming impatient  when  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
his  turn!  This  applies  more  to  drug  stores  in 
country  towns  where  people  rush  in  with  pre- 
scriptions on  Saturday  afternoon,  a  time  when 
the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  come  to  do 
their  shopping  and  pay  their  weekly  visit  to 
the  physician.  Many  of  these  customers  are 
chronic  patients.  A  cold  and  stormy  day 
makes  them  rush  in,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
hurry  out  again.  Each  one  wants  his  pre- 
scription filled  right  away  so  that  he  can  get 
home. 

While  the  pharmacist  is  busy  dispensing 
the  prescription,  let  the  proprietor  or  the 
other  clerk  invite  the  customer  to  a  chair  and 
talk  to  him  about  his  stock.     Ask  him  what 


he  feeds,  their  general  condition,  etc.  Ask 
him  if  he  has  trouble  with  hogs,  whether  they 
are  suffering  with  worms,  etc.  Then  talk 
stock  food,  worm  remedies,  and  poultry  food. 

Almost  every  country  drug  store  carries 
stock  food  and  remedies  as  a  side-line.  And 
it  is  surprising  to  note  the  results  of  these 
personal  talks  with  the  farmers  while  they  are 
waiting  for  a  prescription  to  be  filled.  Many 
a  sale  can  be  made  that  would  otherwise 
escape,  and  these  customers,  once  made,  are 
usually  repeaters  for  the  same  line  of  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  talk  on  the  in- 
side, a  nice  business  can  be  developed  by  driv- 
ing into  the  country  and  making  personal 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  soliciting 
sales  of  stock  foods  and  stock  remedies. 


AN  INGENIOUS  CORK  REMOVER. 

George  Sines,  Pomerania,  N.  J.:  Here  is  a 
simple  little  cork  remover  that  is  easily  made. 
Take  a  piece  of  wire  and  make  a  little  round 
finger  grip  in  the  end  of  it.  Set  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  on  a  solid  piece  of  iron,  and 
with  a  hammer  flatten  it  out  into  the  shape  of 
a  spear-head.     The  sides  of  the  spear  should 
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be  sharp  and  should  taper  to  a  point,  but  the 
upper  surface  should  be  flat.  When  a  cork- 
screw won't  remove  a  tight  fitting  cork,  in- 
stead of  pulling  out  the  cork  piecemeal,  I  use 
this  spear  cork  remover.  I  force  the  head 
down  clear  through  the  center  of  the  cork, 
turn  the  finger  grip,  and  pull.  Out  comes  the 
cork. 


SELLING  CORN  PADS. 

Ray  S.  Sisson,  Decker,  Indiana:  When  a 
customer  asks  for  a  corn  salve  or  remedy  and 
a  sale  is  made  of  a  ten-  on  twenty-five-cent 
item,  don't  stop  there.  Show  the  purchaser  a 
package  of  unmedicated  corn  pads.  Explain 
that  by  using  the  medicine  inside  the  pad  the 
drug  will  not  get  rubbed  off  and  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  act.  In  this  manner  the 
remedy  can  be  used  both  day  and  night,  thus 
hastening  the  cure.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  can  make  an  extra  sale  in  this  way. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 

THE   COAT  SHIRT  RUINING  THE  DRUG 
BUSINESS. 

Dear  Billie  : 

There  has  been  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance on  my  chest  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  unless  I  get  rid  of  it  in  some  way  it  is 
liable  to  result  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  or 
worse. 

In  the  many  years  gone  by,  I  remember 
what  a  fine  return  we  received  from  various 
hair  tonics,  and  what  a  large  number  of  men 
were  noticeably  bald-headed.  It  seemed  to 
my  young  eyes  that  nearly  every  man  past 
forty  was  more  or  less  bald,  and  that  we  had 
rich  material  to  work  on.  Many  and  many  a 
nice  preparation  costing  twelve  or  thirteen 
cents  we  unloaded  on  the  bald-headed  man  for 
one  dollar  per.  We  felt  proud  of  our  busi- 
ness sagacity,  and  frequently  we  wondered 
why  the  boss  didn't  raise  our  pay  when  we 
sold  five  or  six  bottles  in  one  week  and  then 
got  the  victims  as  steady  customers  for  many 
a  succeeding  bottle. 

On  re-entering  the  business  again  some 
years  ago,  my  first  thought  was  for  these  old 
income-bringing  formulas,  and  I  proceeded  to 
make  a  variety  of  both  the  dry  kind  and  the 
wet  kind,  the  sticky  kind  and  the  quinine 
kind.  But  they  did  not  sell  well,  and  some 
men  even  insinuated  that  I  had  better  mind 
my  own  business  instead  of  always  suggest- 
ing that  my  "Hair  Invigorator"  would  do 
them  good.  I  became  discouraged  and  quit 
trying  to  sell  the  stuff,  but  I  did  not  quit  the 
problem,  and  I  will  now  bring  it  before  you. 

THE  COAT  SHIRT  is  the  sole  and  entire 
cause  of  all  our  loss  of  income  from  hair 
tonics,  and  we  must  organize  and  push  the 
coat  shirt  and  all  its  modifications  into  the  far 
western  sea.  Put  the  coat-shirt  people  out  of 
business!  If  we  break  them  let  us  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  set  them  up  in  the 
drug  business,  but  never  let  it  be  said  that  a 
set  of  men  who  will  work  nineteen  hours  a 
day  for  seven  days  in  the  week  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  for  less  compensation  than  a 


side  showman  at  a  circus  are  so  weak-kneed 
as  to  stand  this  curse  any  longer. 

Among  the  office  force  of  a  manufacturing 
pharmacist  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  who 
was  asked  quite  often  to  chaperon  parties 
through  the  works.  It  was  his  custom  to 
keep  a  nice  shirt  of  the  old  top-and-bottom 
type  handy  in  the  back  office,  and  when  called 
on  to  come  to  the  front  and  chaperon  any 
guests  he  hastily  slipped  on  his  fine  shirt  and 
was  ready  to  fare  forth.  It  was  noticed  that 
he  kept  getting  balder  all  the  time,  and  finally 
the  attention  of  the  whole  force  was  turned 
his  way  as  furnishing  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject for  solution. 

Without  going  through  with  all  the  weari- 
some details  of  the  story,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  finally  proved  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  whole  cause  of  the  man's  bald- 
ness was  the  friction  set  up  in  pulling  this 
shirt  over  his  head.  In  giving  it  a  quick 
flirt  off  and  on  he  very  materially  raised  the 
temperature  of  his  hair  and  head,  induced 
dryness  of  the  scalp,  breaking  of  the  hair 
and  subsequent  baldness.  This  suggested  the 
manufacture  of  the  coat  shirt,  and  it  has  kept 
on  till  now  a  department  store  clerk  looks  in 
scorn  at  a  man  who  mildly  suggests  that  the 
"high-ball"  shirt  suits  him  the  best. 

Let  us,  then,  band  together  to  put  down 
this  menace.  And  in  conclusion,  Billie,  if 
your  head  is  bald,  very  bald,  it  redounds  to 
your  credit,  for  don't  you  see  that  the  baldest 
man  must  be  the  one  who  has  changed  his 
shirt  the  most  often? 

Down  with  the  coat  shirt! 

Meridian,  Miss.  GeO.  W.  Staple. 


A  REAL  SUICIDE  THIS  TIME! 
To  the  Editors : 

A  few  years  since,  when  I  was  clerking  in 
a  drug  store  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa,  a 
man,  a  stranger  to  me,  came  into  the  store 
and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  strychnine.  After 
selling  it  to  him  and  going  through  the  usual 
formalities  of  making  a  record  of  the  pur- 
chase of  a  poison,  he  asked  me  whether  it 
was  very  poisonous.  Of  course,  I  informed 
him  that  it  was,  and  that  it  would  kill  anv- 
thing  it  came  in  contact  with,  meaning  of 
course  animals. 

He  went  away,  and  I  thought  nothing  more 
of  the  deal  until  the  following  morning,  when 
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on  my  way  to  the  store,  I  learned  that  a  man 
had  committed  suicide  in  one  of  the  hotels 
diirini^  the  night.  Being  curious,  as  many 
people  are  about  such  things,  and  not  having 
far  to  go,  I  went  in  company  with  others  to 
the  room  where  the  suicide  was.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  the  man  to  be  the  iden- 
tical person  to  whom  I  had  sold  the  poison 
the  day  before.  There  he  was,  coat,  hat  and 
boots  off.  I  saw  one-half  the  strychnine  there. 
The  bottle  was  uncorked  and  lay  on  the  win- 
dow sill. 

I  said  nothing  to  anybody,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  the  store.  As  soon  as  my  employer 
showed  up,  I  told  him  the  circumstances,  how 
I  had  sold  the  man  the  poison  with  which  he 
afterward  took  his  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  transaction 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  proprietor 
because  of  the  unsavory  taint  and  the  very 
liberal  advertising  the  public  generally  gives 
the  drug  store  where  poison  is  obtained. 

The  man,  however,  must  have  been  an  old 
bachelor,  or  at  least  had  no  near  friends  or 
relatives,  for  much  to  our  surprise  and  quite 
luckily  for  us,  too,  no  one  ever  came  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  Thus  we  were  saved  consid- 
erable embarrassment.     Arthur  E.  Pratt. 

Waukon,  Iowa. 


REMOVING  WALNUT   STAINS  FROM  THE 
HANDS. 

To  the  Editors : 

A  correspondent,  E.  A.  L.,  in  your  issue  of 
December,  1911,  asks  for  something  to  re- 
move walnut  stains  from  the  hands.  I  have 
had  many  inquiries  about  walnut  stains,  and 
some  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist  of  Australia  for  information,  and 
the  editor  replied : 

"Two  things  occur  to  us  that  may  be  tried. 
First,  wetting  the  fingers  and  rubbing  them 
with  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and 
then  dipping  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  This  would  generate  SO2,  which  might 
bleach  the  stains.  Another  method  is  to  dip 
the  fingers  in  a  solution  of  permanganate,  al- 
lowing them  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  dip  them  in  oxalic  acid.  We  have  found 
this  to  remove  many  obstinate  vegetable 
stains." 

The  former  treatment  w^as  fairly  satisfac- 
tory when  given  a  trial,  though  the  whole  of 


the  stain  was  not  completely  removed.  The 
latter  has  not  been  tried  here.  The  trial  of 
chlorinated  lime  was  not  a  success,  but  it  was 
not  used  with  acetic  acid  as  suggested  by  your- 
self. J.  S.  DODDS. 
Akaroa,  New  Zealand. 


WHAT  ONE  STORE  DOES  ABOUT  SHORTER 
HOURS. 

To  the  Editors : 

From  time  to  time  I  have  read  articles  in 
your  journal  and  in  others  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  closing.  Perhaps  the  method  in 
vogue  in  our  store  may  be  feasible  in  some 
other  store  similarly  situated. 

Our  Sunday  hours  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
12.30  P.M.,  and  from  5  to  8  p.m.  Every 
Sunday,  therefore,  this  store  is  closed  from 
12.30  to  5  p.m.  These  hours  were  arranged 
by  the  late  Mr.  Leo  Eliel  when  he  opened 
this  store  in  1900,  and  there  has  been  no 
change  and  practically  no  complaint  from  our 
patrons. 

The  force  works  as  follows :  There  are 
four  of  us  in  the  store — manager,  senior 
clerk,  junior  clerk,  and  apprentice.  We  di- 
vide into  two  shifts.  One  Sunday  the  man- 
ager and  apprentice  are  on  duty;  the  next 
the  senior  and  junior  clerks  take  their  place. 
Thus  each  shift  has  every  alternate  Sunday 
entirely  free  of  duty. 

There  is  no  unity  among  the  stores  of  the 
city,  each  doing  as  the  owner  sees  fit,  and 
most  of  them  keeping  open  all  day. 

South  Bend,  Indiana.  EmiL   ReYER. 


PRICING  A  PRESCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  regard  to  the  pricing  of  the  prescription 
which  appeared  on  page  126  of  the  March 
Bulletin^  I  would  say  that  the  price  should 
be  computed  by  the  time  it  took  to  fill  the 
prescription  at  the  regulation  schedule  of 
$1.50  per  hour  and  twice  the  cost  of  the 
drugs.     The  prescription  reads: 

Strychnine  sulphate Va  grain. 

Extract  of  aloin 8  grains. 

Extract   of   belladonna 6  grains. 

Extract  of  cascara 24  grains. 

Make  48  pills. 

In  filling  prescriptions  of  this  description  it 
is  not  always  advisable,  however,   to  charge 
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exclusively  by  the  hour,  as  some  prescription- 
ists  can  work  a  great  deal  faster  than  others. 
I  think  a  fair  price  for  the  prescription  would 
be  90  cents.  Joseph  G.  Nixon^  Ph.G. 

Sylacauga,  Ala. 


A  MALE  JOB. 


To  the  Editors : 


Please  try  to  find  room  for  this  one  in  your 
freak  column.     Don't  you  think  it  deserves 
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it?  This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  "fell  off  a  roof  and  injured  her- 
self on  the  back  porch." 

Marion,  Va.  CarSON   Drug  Co. 


ANOTHER  SWINDLER. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  wish  you  would  notify  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  of  an  alleged  doctor  who  is  work- 
ing the  druggists  of  this  State  very  smoothly. 
He  comes  to  a  druggist,  rents  a  space  in  his 
store,  tests  eyes  for  glasses,  and  sells  the 
glasses  out  of  his  case  if  he  can  fit  people.  If 
not,  he  writes  a  prescription,  taking  the  money 
in  advance,  and  stating  that  the  glasses  will 
follow  in  a  few  days  from  a  certain  optical 
company  in  Dallas.  But  he  fails  to  turn  in 
the  order,  thus  getting  away  with  the  people's 
money.  If  he  could  be  located,  we  would  ap- 
preciate it  greatly.  City  Drug  Co. 

Weatherford,  Texas. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  a  reader  of  all  the 
pharmaceutical  journals,  and  that  I  find  the 
Bulletin  best  of  all.  I  think  it  by  far  the 
best  journal  published,  and  I  always  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  with  the  keenest  of  interest. 

West  Paris,  Maine.  L.    Y.    LoWE. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


I  am  paying  up  my  Bulletin  subscrip- 
tion to  May,  1913.  Your  journal  is  enjoyed 
by  us  knights  of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  from 
the  stories  of  Algernon  down  to  actual  for- 
mulas and  Dollar  Ideas.  With  kind  regards 
and  best  wishes  for  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy, and  hoping  that  you  won't  forget  to 
jab  my  name  down  on  your  mailing  list,  I  am, 

Donaldsonville.  La.  Elmer  L.   Gaudet. 

The  Bulletin  is  a  source  of  a  lot  of  in- 
formation as  well  as  a  lot  of  pleasure.  I 
don't  see  how  any  department  could  be  im- 
proved. And  why  any  druggist  wants  to  cut 
out  the  humorous  part  is  more  than  I  can 
see;  for  we  have  little  enough  of  the  comic 
side  of  life  anyway.  I  always  enjoy  the 
Bulletin.  Gilbert  W.  Clarke. 

Verona,  Miss. 

I  am  writing  this  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  many  excellent  features  of  the  Bulletin, 
The  Bulletin  appears  to  be  a  necessity  to 
me.  My  pharmaceutical  digestion  is  always 
out  of  kilter  until  I  have  taken  the  monthly 
dose.  F.  W.  E.  Stedem. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  Bulletin  this  month,  and  unless  it 
comes  very  shortly  I  shall  have  to  suspend 
business.  A.  J.  Strathis. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

We  continue  to  find  the  Bulletin  the  best 
journal  yet,  and  don't  want  to  miss  a  single 
copy.  Turner  Cannon. 

McKenzie,  Tenn. 

The  Bulletin  seems  to  improve  with  every 
issue.    It  is  a  welcome  guest  once  a  month. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  G.  M.  Graham. 

I  receive  five  or  six  different  journals,  but 
yours  I  enjoy  the  most  of  all. 

Arthur,  Iowa.  JeSSE  HenriCKSEN. 

The  best  of  the  drug  journals — the  Bulle- 
tin OF  Pharmacy! 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y.      A.   PATRICK  SpERO,  Ph.G. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


PRIZE  SODA  FORMULAS. 

The  Soda  Founiain  conducted  a  contest  in  which  it 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  soda  beverages.  The  dis- 
pensers submitted  their  favorite  recipes,  with  the  full 
working  process,  explaining  each  step  in  detail,  the 
method  of  manipulation,  and  giving  a  descriptive  name 
for  each  beverage.  The  following  dish  was  awarded 
first  prize  of  $5.00: 

TURKISH-ITALIAN    SUNDAE. 

On  a  fancy  china  plate  place  two  16-to-the-quart 
disherfuls  of  ice  cream,  one  of  chocolate  to  represent 
Italy  and  the  other  of  peach  to  represent  Turkey. 
Over  the  chocolate  ice  cream  pour  a  ladleful  of 
crushed  bananas  and  a  like  amount  of  prepared  figs 
over  the  peach  ice  cream.  Around  the  base  of  the 
chocolate  ice  cream  phce  halves  or  quarters  of  Italian 
cream  chocolates ;  in  the  same  way  arrange  around  the 
peach  ice  cream  similar  sized  pieces  of  Turkish  paste. 
On  the  top  of  the  ice  cream  representing  the  Turks 
place  a  large  red  cherry  to  simulate  the  fez  or  red  felt 
or  cloth  cap  worn  by  the  Tufks;  in  a  similar  manner 
place  on  top  of  the  chocolate  ice  cream  a  small  cube  of 
orange  to  mark  the  Italians.  On  the  dish  between  the 
two  cones  of  ice  cream  put  a  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream  colored  with  caramel  to  represent  the  war  cloud 
hanging  over  the  two  countries.     Sells  for  20  cents. 

This  formula  is  not  only  timely,  but  it  is  attractive 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  taste.    Why  not  feature  it? 

The  following  dishes  were  awarded  lesser  prizes: 

CHARLOTTE    RUSSE    NUTAE. 

Sweet  cream,  20  per  cent,  1  quart;  powdered  sugar, 
6  ounces;  extract  of  vanilla,  2  fluidrachms;  ice  cream 
powder,  2  teaspoonfuls ;  chopped  nuts  (very  fine),  6 
ounces.  Mix  by  whipping  the  cream  until  almost  stiff 
with  the  sugar,  ice  cream  powder  and  extract ;  then  add 
the  chopped  nuts  and  whip  until  the  mixture  will 
stand.  Having  previously  made  ready  1  dozen  ice- 
cream saucers,  take  24  lady-fingers,  slice  them  into 
halves  and  place  four  of  the  halves  around  on  each 
saucer  and  fill  the  center  with  charlotte  russe.  Then 
take  a  small  quantity  of  whipped  cream,  colored  a 
light  red  or  pink,  and  decorate  the  dish,  topping  off 
with  a  maraschino  cherry.  Sell  this  for  15  cents.  It 
yields   a  nice  profit. 

METROPOLITAN    DESSERT. 

Into  a  tall  sherbet  glass  put  in  the  order  named 
1  ounce  of  maple  syrup,  a  ladleful  of  whipped  cream 
and  a  No.  16-to-the-quart  scoopful  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 
Over  the  ice  cream  place  a  ladleful  of  crushed  pecan 
nuts  and  top  with  whipped  cream  and  a  maraschino 
cherry.  On  one  side  of  the  dish  put  a  Nabisco  or 
brandywine  wafer. 

TRIPLE-FRUIT  SUNDAE. 

Into  a  sundae  glass  put  a  No.  16  disherful  of  ice 
cream,  pour  over  it  a  ladleful  of  crushed  pineapples, 
then  hollow  out  a  No.  6  cone  of  ice  cream  and  place  it 


on  top  of  the  ice  cream  first  put  on  the  dish.  Cover 
this  with  crushed  strawberry  and  decorate  with  mar- 
aschino cherries. 

This  makes  a  desirable  and  showy  sundae  and  can 
be  made  from  the  material  or  supplies  on  hand  at 
any  fountain,  large  or  small. 


SOME  VERY  PRETTY  DISHES. 

J.  B.  Clark,  writing  in  The  Liquid  Dispenser,  sug- 
gests several  recipes  for  soda  beverages.  They  are  new, 
extremely  tempting,  and  make  a  hit.  Druggists  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  prices  given  or  even  a 
nickel  more,  says  Mr.  Clark. 

CUBA    PARFAIT. 

Use  an  8-ounce  concave  glass  for  best  results.  Start 
by  putting  a  layer  of  pineapple  cubes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  then  one  small  disher  strawberry  ice  cream; 
flatten  this  even  with  a  spoon;  now  place  a  layer  of 
sliced  peaches  on  this;  again  one  small  disher  of 
vanilla  ice  cream;  now  sprinkle  some  whole  pecans  on 
top  and  dress  with  a  dash  of  whipped  cream  and 
cherry.     Charge  15  or  20  cents. 

ANGEL    PARFAIT. 

Start  in  the  same  way;  use  first  one  layer  of  straw- 
berry; one  small  disher  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  flatten; 
one  layer  of  crushed  orange;  one  small  disher  of  New 
York  or  vanilla;  sprinkle  ground  nuts  on  top;  dress 
with  whipped  cream  and  serve.    Charge  15  or  20  cents. 

DUCHESS    SUNDAE. 

Use  a  fancy  plate  for  serving.  Place  on  plate  slices 
of  pineapple;  on  top  of  this  one  disher  of  vanilla  ice 
cream  and  flatten  so  that  the  top  will  be  smooth;  cut 
slices  of  bananas  and  place  them  around  top  edge  of 
the  cream;  dress  with  whipped  cream  in  center  and  a 
cherry  or  strawberry.  Sell  for  15  cents.  It  is  a 
winner. 

SNOWMAN    SUNDAE    ( NOVELTY). 

Use  a  small  plate  for  serving.  Place  on  the  plate 
one  slice  of  pineapple;  then  one  disher  of  vanilla  ice 
cream,  well  rounded  for  body;  now  one  small  disher  of 
lemon  ice;  place  a  toothpick  to  hold  the  head  and 
body;  now  comes  the  arms  from  two  long-shaped 
marshmallows,  stuck  on  toothpicks  and  inserted  on 
each  side;  use  two  whole  red  raspberries  for  the  eyes 
and  half  of  a  cherry  for  nose  and  the  other  half  for 
mouth.    This  is  a  scream  and  sells  easily  for  25  cents. 

CRYSTAL  NUT  SUNDAE. 

Use  tulip-shaped  sundae  glass.  One  small  disher 
vanilla  ice  cream,  over  this  pour  small  amount  of 
chocolate  syrup,  add  another  small  disher  of  vanilla 
ice  cream;  over  this  put  a  ladle  of  fresh  fruit  salad 
and  sprinkle  with  whole  pecans.  Dress  with  whipped 
cream  in  center  and  top  with  cherry.  Sells  for  15 
cents. 

CHICAGO     SPECIAL. 

Use  champagne  sundae  glass.  One  twenty-to-quart 
disher  vanilla  ice  cream;  one  twenty-to-quart  disher 
strawberry  ice  cream;  one  twenty-to-quart  disher 
orange  ice.     Over  all  place  a  ladle  of  fruit  salad  and 
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top  with  a  dash  of  whipped  cream  and  cherry.     Sells 
for  15  or  20  cents. 

NEAPOLITAN    NUT    SUNDAE. 

Take  your  large  disher  and  fill  one-third  full 
of  vanilla  ice  cream,  then  one-third  full  of  chocolate 
ice  cream,  one-third  full  of  strawberry.  Here  you 
now  have  what  is  known  as  Neapolitan  ice  cream. 
Turn  out  in  sundae  glasses.  Use  any  desired  flavor, 
top  with  nuts  and  cream  and  cherry,  and  serve  fpr  15 
cents. 

MUTT  AND  JEFF, 

Slice  one  banana  and  lay  it  flat  in  a  split-banana 
sundae  dish.  Set  one  disher  chocolate  cream  at  one 
end,  and  the  same  amount  of  vanilla  ice  cream  at  the 
opposite  end.  Cut  another  banana  into  two  unequal 
lengths  and  place  it  upright  in  the  cream.  Top  each 
with  a  dash  of  whipped  cream.  One  fresh  marshmal- 
low  is  placed  on  top  of  each  banana.  Serve  with  a 
small  slice  of  orange  between  the  upright  bananas  and 
decorate  the  ice  cream  with  a  few  whole  cherries. 

If  desired,  a  loaf  of  sugar  saturated  with  brandy 
or  alcohol  can  be  placed  on  each  marshmallow  and  then 
lighted  when  about  to  serve. 

This  novelty  must  not  sell  for  less  than  25  cents. 

AMERICAN    BEAUTY. 

Use  tulip-shaped  sundae  glass.  Place  one  large 
disher  of  strawberry  and  vanilla  ice  cream  mixed  in 
bottom  of  glass.  Then  place  quartered  banana  strips 
on  each  side  of  the  glass,  coming  to  a  point  at  the  top. 
Use  plenty  of  crushed  cherries,  and  top  with  whipped 
cream  and  a  whole  cherry. 

Put  it  on  your  menu   for  20  or  25  cents. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

Not  long  ago  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  printed  an  editorial  on  the  soda  fountain 
which  we  are  glad  to  reproduce.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  it  some  unusually  good  text  for  a  booklet 
devoted  to  the  soda  fountain : 

"Few  popular  American  inventions  are  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  national  genius  than  the  soda  foun- 
tain. It  is  practical,  it  is  simple,  and  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose.  When  hot  weather  comes,  the  normal  phys- 
iologic instinct  is  to  drink  more  freely  than  at  other 
times.  Water  is,  of  course,  the  standard  human  .bev- 
erage; but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  good  water,  and 
the  human  passion  for  variety  craves  something  with 
a  different  flavor.  This  desire  for  a  new  taste  was 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  earliest  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors;  the  constitutional  effects  were  a  secondary 
affair.  There  are  still  those  who  seek  to  quench  the 
increased  thirst  of  hot  weather  with  wine  or  beer. 
But  if  alcohol  is  a  bad  drink  at  all  times,  it  is  worse 
when  the  thermometer  is  highest.  With  their  innate 
good-sense,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  turned  from  the  bar  in  quest  of  harmless  and 
thirst-slaking  drink,  and  the  problem  of  their  search 
was  solved  by  the  soda  fountain. 

"The  soda  fountain  bubbles  with  the  versatility  of 
the  American  character.  It  contains  many  possibilities 
within  its  limited  compass.     Originally  it  was  designed 


merel}'  to  dispense  aerated  water  flavored  with  various 
fruit  extracts.  The  effervescence  and  the  flavor  con- 
tributed the  two  essential  elements  of  a  refreshing 
drink.  Gradually,  however,  new  elements  were  added. 
The  same  American  genius  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  invention  of  the  cocktail,  found  in  the  domain  of 
temperance  drinks  a  new  field  for  ingenuity;  new 
mixtures  and  combinations  were  devised,  until  now 
the  nomenclature  of  the  soda  fountain  is  as  complex 
as  that  of  any  science.  In  the  first  place,  there  still 
remains  the  fundamental  category  of  plain  sodas; 
then  there  are  all  these  plus  ice-cream  or  plus  phos- 
phates, or  plus  an  egg  or  plus  any  two  or  three  in- 
gredients. The  addition  of  the  egg  was  an  important 
step,  for  that  introduced  the  element  of  nutrition. 
Many  a  hustling  American  business  man,  who  would 
formerly  have  gulped  a  whisky  raw,  followed  by  a 
chaser,  or  would  have  gone  empty,  now  drinks  his  egg 
phosphate,  and  returns  to  his  business  refreshed  and 
to  his  home  good  tempered.  The  soda  fountain  has 
helped  the  morals  and  the  health  of  the  American 
people. 

"There  are  numerous  other  mixtures  with  strange 
names  and  un fathomed  composition — the  sundaes  and 
the  fizzes  and  the  freezes  and  so  on.  Most  delectable 
perhaps  is  the  lime  freeze,  made  of  lime-juice,  mint, 
ice,  and  soda  water,  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  per- 
nicious and  seductive  mint-julep.  It  is  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  mixed  drinks  that  one  sees  the  soda 
fountain  at  its  best.  The  decorative  stand,  the  mys- 
terious compartments — from  which  fluid  flows  on  the 
pressure  of  a  knob,  as  Faust's  wine  flowed  from  the 
table — the  tinkle  of  glasses,  the  cool  clink  of  ice,  the 
fizz  of  the  soda,  have  all  the  fascination  of  a  fully 
equipped  bar;  and  the  attendant,  in  white  duck  coat 
and  apron,  tossing  a  dash  of  phosphate  into  your  drink 
and  then  shaking  the  whole  to  a  foaming  mixure,  as- 
sumes all  the  friendliness  of  the  bartender  without 
any  of  the  latter's  diabolic  possibilities. 

"The  soda  fountain  has  few  objectionable  qualities, 
and  these  are  far  outweighed  by  its  merits.  It  is 
clean,  it  is  wholesome,  it  is  attractive.  It  combines 
cheapness  and  convenience  with  beauty  in  its  min- 
istration to  human  thirst.  It  is  perennial,  for  it  can 
dispense  a  whole  new  category  of  hot  drinks  in  winter. 
It  is  a  great  civilizing  agent,  a  triumphant  manifesta- 
tion of  clear-headed,  practical  American  genius." 


"KOKO   CREME"— A 'POPULAR  SODA-FOUN- 
TAIN SYRUP. 

During  an  experience  of  twenty  years  operating  a 
soda  fountain  in  connection  with  a  retail  drug  store 
in  a  small  towij,  Charles  R.  Rhodes  has  tried  numerous 
syrup  formulas  under  fanciful  names.  But  all  have 
been  discarded  except  one,  Koko  Creme,  which  has 
grown  steadily  in  popular  favor  since  its  introduction 
eighteen  years  ago. 

Believing  that  a  flavor  which  has  proved  palatable 
to  many  of  his  patrons  for  such  a  long  period  might 
be  profitably  used  by  pharmacists  in  other  localities. 
Mr.  Rhodes  submitted  the  formula  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the   Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

For  a  glass  of  soda  water,  mix  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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about  V/2  ounces  of  equal  parts  of  chocolate  and  vanilla 
syrups,  and  add  one-half  ounce  of  pure  cream. 

In  dispensing,  be  careful  to  have  the  flavoring  in- 
gredients tlioroughly  mixed  with  the  carbonated  water 
and  serve  with  a  foam. 

The  syrups  are  prepared  as  follows: 

Chocolate — 

Powdered  chocolate 8  ounces. 

Granulated  sugar 8  pounds. 

Shredded  gelatin %   ounce. 

Water   5  pints. 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  the  water  cold,  heat  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  add  seven  pounds  of  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved. 

To  this  solution  add  the  powdered  chocolate,  which 
has  been  slightly  triturated  with  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  constantly  with  a 
wooden  spoon  or  paddle. 

If  necessary,  add  sufficient  water  previously  boiled 
to  make  the  finished  product  measure  ten  pints  and 
then  pass  it  thorugh  a  wire  milk  strainer.  Chocolate 
syrup  prepared  by  this  process  meets  all  the  require- 
ments for  soda  fountain  use.  It  is  smooth,  of  proper 
density,  and  will  not  readily  ferment.  It  should  be 
kept  in  tightly  stoppered  quart  or  half-gallon  bottles 
and  thoroughly  shaken  when  dispensed. 

The  vanilla  syrup  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one-half 
ounce  shredded  gelatin  in  one-half  gallon  of  water, 
cold.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point,  add  seven  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar,  dissolve,  add  sufficient  water  to  make 
one  gallon  and  strain.  When  cold  add  four  ounces  of 
vanilla  extract. 

The  chocolate  and  vanilla  syrups  thus  prepared  can 
be  used  when  these  flavors  are  called  for  separately 
and  need  only  be  mixed  when  koko  creme  is  requested. 
The  gelatin  is  an  excellent  foam  producer,  free  from 
the  objectionable  properties  of  soap-bark  preparations 
for  similar  Use, 

When  these  syrups  are  combined  as  directed  to  make 
koko  creme,  the  result  is  a  wholesome  delicious  bever- 
age that  tastes  similar  to  the  old  time  chocolate  drop. 
The  drink  can  be  sold  profitably  at  five  cents  a  glass 
and  will  doubtless  prove  a  winner  at  any  soda  fountain 
where  it  receives  a  fair  trial. 


SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

PEACH    PUFF. 

Into  an  attractive  bonbon  dish  put  a  ladleful  of 
crushed  peaches.  Fill  in  with  half  vanilla  cream  and 
half  peach  cream.  Top  with  whipped  cream,  over 
which  sprinkle  some  dry  English  walnuts.  On  the 
crest  put  two  maraschino  cherries. 

CHOCOLODA. 

Put  into  a  12-ounce  mixing  glass  one-fourth  full  of 
cracked  ice,  2  ounces  of  chocolate  syrup  and  1  ladleful 
of  marshmallow  dressing.  Then  fill  the  glass  with 
good,  rich  milk,  shake,  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass  and 
add  one  20-to-the-quart  disherful  of  ice  cream  (choco- 
late or  vanilla)  on  top.  Serve  as  an  egg  drink.  Sells 
for  20  cents. 

PINEAPPLE  BLEND. 

A  contributor  sends  the  following  formula  with  the 
statement  that  during  the  winter  she  finds  that  soft 
drinks  made  without  carbonated  water  sell  the  faster 


and  are  liked  better  by  the  people;  mix  well  together 
and  place  on  ice  1  ounce  of  pineapple  extract,  1  ounce 
of  orange,  3  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  solution  (8  ounces 
of  tartaric  acid  to  1  pint  of  water),  1  quart  of  simple 
syrup  (10  pounds  to  1  gallon  of  water),  J4  ounce  of 
yellow  color  and  2  quarts  of  clear  water.  Serve  in 
8-ounce  glasses.  At  5  cents  per  glass  it  yields  a  good 
profit. 

FROZEN    ORANGE  BASKETS. 

Cut  an  orange  into  the  shape  of  a  basket  with  a 
handle.  Cut  out  the  inside  of  the  orange,  leaving  a 
little  of  the  juice.  Then  fill  the  basket  with  ice  cream 
and  top  off  with  a  cherry,  or  two.  The  baskets  can  be 
made  and  frozen  as  wanted,  or  they  may  be  made  to 
order;  they  should  not  be  frozen  too  hard.  Slice  off  a 
little  from  the  bottom  so  that  the  basket  will  stand 
upright. 

FRUITADE, 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  an  orange  into  a  mixing 
glass  and  add  1  ounce  of  orange  syrup,  1  ounce  of 
cherry  syrup,  cracked  ice,  and  a  dash  of  solution  of 
acid  phosphate.  Fill  the  glass  with  carbonated  water, 
mix  well  and  strain  into  a  10-ounce  glass;  top  off 
with  cracked  ice  and  a  maraschino  cherry.  Sells  for 
5  cents.  Instead  of  using  cracked  ice  and  cherry  syrup 
one  can  employ  one  16-to-the-quart  dipperful  of  orange 
ice  on  top  and  dispense  the  mixture  as  "orange  float." 

SWEET   ENJOYMENT. 

To  one  pint  of  pineapple  syrup,  add  eight  ounces 
of  vanilla  syrup,  eight  ounces  of  raspberry  syrup,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  strawberry  syrup,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
To  serve,  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  into  a  twelve- 
ounce  glass,  add  one  ounce  of  sweet  cream,  and 
fill  with  carbonated  water. 

BANANA   CREAM    SHAKE. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  fresh  banana  syrup  (simple  syrup  or  peach  syrup 
may  be  used),  into  this  slice  one-half  a  banana  in 
very  thin  slices.  Add  a  portion  of  ice  cream  and  fill 
with  milk  and  shake.  Pour  without  straining  into  a 
twelve-ounce  glass  and  serve  with  a  spoon.  This  may 
be  topped  with  whipped  cream. 


A  BRIEF  SODA  AD. 


"Sherwood's  Drug  Bulletin,"  a  store  paper  pub- 
lished in  Cleveland,  had  a  little  announcement  of  its 
soda  fountain  that  invited  patronage.  It  reads  as 
follows : 


The   Soda   Fountain. 

The  Soda  Fountain  continues  to  sizzle 
as  if  it  were  mid-summer.  The  appetizing 
morsels  and  toothsome  dainties  as  prepared 
by  our  skilled  dispensers  are  much  appre- 
ciated, as  evidenced  by  the  increased  pat- 
ronage we  are  enjoying. 

The  Nutritious  Malted  Egg  Drinks  as 
we  prepare  them  are  steadily  growing  in 
popularity.  Healthful  and  appetizing  as 
they  are,  there  is  little  wonder.  All  our 
syrups  are  made  from  pure  granulated 
sugar  and  flavored  with  crushed  fruit. 
They  are  pure  and  wholesome.  Every 
drop  of  our  soda  water  is  filtered — you  can 
drink    it    freely   because   it's   clean. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggist^  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

This  Helped  the  Prescription  Department. — 

Schlintz  Bros.,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  recently  arranged 
a  display  of  drugs  and  chemicals  in  the  window.    It  did 


more  to  develop  the   business  of  the  prescription   de- 
partment than  any  other  plan  they  ever  tried. 
On  the  left  was  a  sign : 


YOUR   DOCTOR   KNOWS 
Your    individual    requirements.      Bring    his 
prescription    here.     It    will    be    filled    right. 


Another  sign  on  the  right  read : 


MEDICINES 

No    medicine 

can    be 

good    un 

ess 

the 

in- 

gredients 

are 

of   full 

strength. 

That's 

the 

kind  you 

get 

here. 

In  the  center  of  the  trim  was  an  assortment  of 
chemicals  and  a  few  samples  of  drugs.  A  scale,  a 
graduate,  mortar  and  pestle  completed  a  display  of  a 
strictly  pharmaceutical  nature. 

An  Excellent  Prescription  Ad. — 

We  are  reproducing  herewith  an  excellent  enclosure 
for  prescriptions.  It  is  used  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & 
Co.,  prescription  druggists,  of  Keokuk,  la.    No  discus- 


Dear  Friend: 

To  be  chosen  to  compound  your  prescription— to  be 
shown  in  this  way  of  your  respect  and  regard  for  our  pro- 
fessional ability — appeals  to  us. 

In  the  careful  way  vre  have  compounded  this  pre- 
scription we  have  endeavored  to  convey  back  to  you  our 
thanks  for  your  confidence'. 

We  have  used  the  very  purest  drugs  and  followed 
every  detail  of  the  order  implicitly. 

Should  our  efforts  be  of  service  in  helping  you  back 
to  health  vfc  shall  deem  ourselves  doubly  fortunate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILKINSON  &  CO. 

Prescription  Druggists. 
422  Main  Street. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


sion  is  necessary.  The  enclosure  is  3^  by  4  inches  in 
dimensions  and  must  impress  the  recipient  with  the  care 
with  which  the  prescription  has  been  compounded. 


An  Unusual  Store  Paper. — 

A  somewhat  novel  store  paper  is  distributed  by  the 
Key  West  Drug  Co.,  of  Key  West,  Florida.  It  is  en- 
titled the  "Key  West  Booster,"  and  is  printed  partly 
in  English  and  partly  in  Spanish.  Aside  from  several 
articles  of  local  interest  are  a  liberal  supply  of  jokes. 
We  reproduce  one  of  the  ads : 
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KEY  WEST  DRUG  CO. 

DRUQS—That's  our  business— You 
can  accuse  us  of  "Tooting  our  own  horn" 
if  you  want  to  but  we  are  proud  of  the  re- 
cord we  have  made  in  this  line  of  business. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  business 
9  years  ago  it  has  been  the  sole  intention 
of  the  management  to  give  to  Key  West  a 
store  second  to  none  in  the  state.  No  stone 
has  been  left  unturned.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  carry  out  these  intentions, 
and  today  we  are  operating  two  stores, 
and  they  are  both  winners,  because  we 
stuck  to  the  drug  business— we  are  not 
through  yet. 

Some  "Knocker"  may  say  we  are  "Qreedy"  if  we 
ask  for  more  business,  but  we  ask  YOU  for  YOUR 
business.  Operating  the  class  of  stores  we  do  we  feel 
entitled  to  portion  of  your  business  and  we  don't  hesi- 
tate  to  ask  for  it. 

If  It's  In  the  DRUG  ilne~-we  have  It 

Two  Stores-Both  Good  Two  Phones-Both  Working 

KEY  WEST  DRUG  CO. 

THE  REXALL  STORES. 

PtMHKS  40  aod  49.       Stores,  Simonton  and  Fknio j,  and  123  Duval  Sts. 


A  whole  page  was  devoted  to  this  appeal  for 
business. 

Politics  in  Pharmacy. — 

Politicians  have  given  A.  J.  Strathie  of  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  a  cue  for  a  very  readable  ad.  It  occupies 
only  about  two  inches  in  the  newspaper,  but  has  at- 


We  believe  in 
"INITIATIVE" 

"REFERENDUM" 

and  "RECALL" 

You  take  the  "INITIATIVE"  and  visit  our 
store  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  give  you 
satisfaction. 

We  "REFER"  our  goods  to  you  for  your 
approval. 

All  your  CALLS  at  our  store  are  subject  to 
"RE-CALL." 

Summed  up — 

"  It's  a  pleasure  for  us  to  please  you." 


HULSHIZER'S  PHARMACY, 

Main  and  State  Sts.,        -         Doylestown,  Pa. 


tracted  no  little  attention.  It  seems  Mr.  Strathie  hit 
upon  the  idea  one  day  while  talking  politics  with  a 
lawyer  in  his  town. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  Iv.  Scovii^i,K. 


The  Unseen  and  Unknown. — 

D.  Berthelot  says  there  are  four  classes  of  ultra- 
violet light-rays.  The  longest  are  those  from  the  sun, 
which  do  not  destroy  germs  directly  but  have  a  chem- 
ical action.  Medium  and  extreme  ultraviolet  rays, 
which  are  produced  by  arc  lamps,  are  germicidal  and 
also  induce  chemical  actions,  and  these  two  differ 
chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
they  induce.  Finally  there  are  "unknown"  and  very 
short  rays  which  are  so  readily  absorbed  that  they 
have  escaped  study  thus  far. 

Tincture  of  Gentian. — 

The  natural  emulsion  of  gentian  root  is  stated  by 
Bourquelot  and  Bridel  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol,  yet 
to  cause  hydrolysis  of  the  gentiopicrin  by  simple  con- 
tact in  90-per-cent  alcohol.  The  emulsion  itself  is  solu- 
ble in  50-per-cent  alcohol  and  in  lower  strengths,  but 
its  activity  is  not  prevented  by  90-per-cent  alcohol,  al- 
though it  is  insoluble  therein.  Hence  a  truly  stable 
tincture  of  gentian,  which  contains  the  full  amount  of 
gentiopicrin,  can  only  be  obtained  by  treating  the  drug 
with  boiling  alcohol. 

Results  vs.  Froth. — 

German  chemists  have  found  that  the  best  cleans- 
ing results  from  soaps  come  from  a  tallow  soap.  Next 
in  order  come  soaps  made  with  Hquid  vegetable  oils, 
then  come  cocoanut  and  palm  oil  soaps,  and  last  are 
rosin  soaps.  The  strength  of  the  soap  solution  has  a 
great  influence  also,  the  best  results  being  obtained  with 
a  solution  containing  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent  of  soap. 

The  Measure  of  a  Poison. — 

J.  Traube  says  that  poisons  change  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  colloidal  solutions  very  markedly,  and  argues 


The  August  Meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. — Denver  is  to  be  the 
place,  and  the  convention  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Among  other  things  a  trip  will  be  arranged  to  the 
"  Summit  of  the  Continental  Divide,"  the  highest  point  reached 
by  a  standard  gauge  railroad  in  America.  The  train  is  here 
shown  with  some  of  the  passengers  looking  at  the  ice-covered 
peaks  all  about  them. 


The  August  Meeting  op  the  A.  Ph.  A.— Here  we  have  a 
view  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  Lake,"  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  rail- 
road trip  mentiotied  in  connection  with  the  other  cut  on  this 
page.  The  water  is  of  unfathomed  depth,  emerald- green  in 
color,  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  All  about  it  is  a  ves- 
ture of  beautiful  snow  even  in  the  warm  summer  weather. 

that  because  of  such  changes,  which  in  turn  induce 
other  changes,  the  action  of  poisons  is  physical  and  not 
chemical,  and  that  the  greater  the  change  of  physical 
condition  which  the  poison  produces,  the  greater  is  its 
toxicity.  For  instance,  corrosive  sublimate  shows  a 
change  in  surface  tension  in  1  part  in  3,000,000,  while 
potassium  iodide  shows  it  in  1  part  in  400,000. 

Rational  Therapeutics, — 

The  condition  of  the  body  materially  modifies  the 
action  of  drugs,  according  to  W.  Salant.  Starvation 
increases  the  toxic  action  of  cocaine,  strychnine,  and 
phenol,  but  decreases  that  of  phosphorus.  Alcoholism 
makes  the  body  more  susceptible  to  atropine  and  lead, 
and  decreases  the  elimination  of  caffeine.  Fatigue 
often  increases  the  susceptibility  to  poisons,  and  fevers 
modify  the  action  of  drugs,  perhaps  through  the  in- 
creased temperature.  Hence  the  action  of  a  drug  in 
health  only  suggests  what  its  action  in  disease  may  be. 

Another  Theory  Knocked. — 

Two  German  chemists  claim  that  in  chemical  re- 
actions of  the  metals  there  are  split  off  negatively- 
charged  electrons,  which  in  many  cases  escape  and 
contradict  the  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
In  such  case  stoichiometrical  calculations  are  not  ac- 
curate, since  fragments  of  atoms  escape  and  are  lost. 

How  to  Walk.— 

J.  Amar  says  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in 
excess  of  that  in  quiet  represents  the  energy  required 
in  walking,  and  from  this  he  figures  that  the  most 
economical  expenditure  of  energy  occurs  when  a  man 
walks  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and 
takes  80  to  150  steps  per  minute. 

Electromulsions. — 

A  German  chemist  says  that  oil  emulsions  owe  their 
stability,  in  part  at  least,  to  electrical  repulsion  of  the 
minute  oil  particles  which  prevents  their  coalescing. 
The  addition  of  an  electrolyte,  or  the  passing  through 
the  emulsion  of  a  current  of  electricity,  neutralizes 
this   repulsive  action    and   destroys  the   emulsion. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buli<e- 
TiN  of  the  m.onth  following:  (5)  inquirers  m.ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
municatio7is. 


Nickel-plating  Brass  Lamps. 

E.  B.  K.  wants  to  know  the  process  for  nickel- 
plating  the  brass  trimmings  and  lamps  on  automobiles 
permanently. 

Brass  or  copper  is  sometimes  brightened  before 
entering  to  the  plating  bath  by  dipping  it  momentarily 
in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  20  parts  of  water, 
and  quickly  rinsing  it  in  running  water.  It  should 
be  placed  in  circuit  immediately  after  this. 

The  hand  must  not  come  into  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  work  after  removal  from  the  alkali,  as 
the. slightest  touch  may  spoil  all. 

On  removal  of  the  plated  work  from  the  plating 
bath  it  should  be  quickly  rinsed,  without  handling,  in 
cold  water,  then  transferred  to  hot  water,  which  will 
cause  it  when  taken  out  to  dry  quickly  and  perfectly. 
If  the  finished  work  is  to  present  a  smooth  polishing 
surface,  it  must  present  such  a  surface  before  entering 
the  plating  bath.  Nickel  is  hard  and  will  not  readily 
submit  to  a  burnishing  tool. 

When  the  work  is  placed  in  circuit  in  the  plating 
bath  (and  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  many 
moments  in  the  bath  without  being  placed  in  circuit) 
it  should  be  moved  about  to  free   it  from  bubbles. 

The  process  of  nickel-plating  is  a  simple  one,  and 
by  a  little  practice  and  proper  attention  to  the  require- 
ments, the  bath  may  be  worked  month  after  month, 
and  the  metal  deposited  smoothly  and  with  certainty. 

FORMULA. 

Double  sulphate  of  nickel  and 

ammonium   5  to  8  parts. 

Water  100  parts. 

Dissolve  the  nickel  double  salt  in  above  quantity  of  water 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  Cautiously  add  ammonia  or  the  ammonium 
sulphate,  until  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper.  This  solution 
should  be  maintained  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible  in  use.  This 
is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Adams  solution. 
It  is  in  very  general  use  by  nickel-platers  throughout  the  United 
States,   and  yields,   where  properly  managed,   excellent   results. 

For  a  description  of  the  battery  used  and  for  sev- 
eral other  processes,  consult  the  Scientific  American 
Cyclopedia,  published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  New  York. 


A  Percentage  Problem. 

B.  P.  submits  the  following  queries :  "How  much 
iodine  is  there  in  one  grain  of  potassium  iodide;  also 
in  one  drachm  of  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide?" 

According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  molecular 
weight  of  potassium  iodide  equals  164.76,  obtained  by 
adding  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium,  38.86,  to  that 
of  iodine,  125.9.  Since  one  atom  of  potassium  unites 
with  one  atom  of  iodine  to  make  a  molecule  of  potas- 


sium iodide,  it  follows  that  the  iodine  content  of  this 
salt  is  125.9  divided  by  164.76.  This  fraction  of  a 
grain  represents  the  amount  of  iodine  in  one  grain  of 
potassium  iodide. 

In  the  second  problem  we  proceed  as  we  did  in  the 
first,  dividing  in  this  instance  twice  the  atomic  weight 
of  iodine  by  the  molecular  weight  of  ferrous  iodide 
and  multiplying  the  result  by  the  number  of  grains  of 
ferrous  iodide  in  one  drachm  of  the  syrup.  The 
molecular  weight  of  Feh  equals  307.3,  obtained  by  add- 
ing together  55.5,  the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  and  251.8, 
twice  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine. 

The  specific  gravity  of  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  is 
1.349.  This  multiplied  by  56  gives  75.544  grains.  Since 
the  syrupy  liquid  contains  about  5  per  cent  by  weight 
of  ferrous  iodide  we  multiply  75.544  by  .05  and  obtain 
3.7772,  which  multiplied  by  the  fraction  (251.8  divided 
by  307.3)   equals  3.905  grains,  the  answer. 


Wart  Paint. 

E.  L.  writes :  "You  will  do  me  a  great  favor  by 
sending  formulas  for  a  colorless  wart  remover.  I 
have  a  few  myself,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may 
know  some  well-tried  recipes.  Do  you  think  I  could 
improve  upon  a  50-per-cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  with 
a  small  percentage  of  formaldehyde?  Is  there  any- 
thing that  could  be  used  to  disguise  the  odor  of  the 
acid?" 

The  following  formulas  are  borrowed  from  a  very 
reliable  work,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are 
colorless : 

(1)  Carbolic   acid 1  drachm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 3  drachms. 

(2)  Chloral  hydrate   1  ounce. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  ounce. 

Salicylic  acid 4  ounces. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Flexible  collodion    8   ounces. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Era  recently  published  the 
following  formulas  for  a  wart  paint  and  a  wart  re- 
mover respectively : 

(1)  Resorcin    150  grains. 

Salicylic  acid    150  grains. 

Lactic  acid   150  grains. 

Flexible  collodion    900  grains. 

Ether    300  grains. 

(2)  Compound  tincture  of  lavender. .  .2  fluidrachms. 
Glacial   acetic  acid,  enough  to  make  4  fluidounces. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  these  preparations 
are  better  than  a  50-per-cent  solution  of  acetic  acid 
with  a  small  amount  of  formaldehyde,  without  actually 
trying  them  on  the  warts.  As  for  disguising  the  odor 
of  acetic  acid,  oil  of  lavender  may  prove  satisfactory. 


Casein  Massage   Cream. 
G.  P. — According  to  the  American  Druggist  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excellent  formula  for  massage  cream : 

Casein,  freshly  precipitated 3  ounces. 

Boric  acid   4  drachms. 

Cacao  butter    3  drachms. 

Oil  of  muguet 10  drops. 

Mix  the  boric  acid  with  the  casein,  add  the  cacao  butter 
previously  softened  by  warming,  and  incorporate  the  materials 
by  trituration  into  a  smooth  cream,  adding  the  perfume  last. 

Oil  of  muguet  is  the  commercial  name  for  synthetic 
"oil  of  lilac ;"  it  gives  a  very  fragrant  and  delicate 
odor  to  toilet  creams.    Positive  directions  for  success- 
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ully  making  a  casein  massage  cream  can  hardly  be 
given,  for  much  depends  upon  the  casein  itself,  the 
amount  of  water  it  may  contain,  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  However,  the  above  formula  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  experimentation,  modifying  it  by  the 
substitution  of  a  small  amount  of  lanolin  for  an  equal 
amount  of  cacao  butter  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  carmine  if  a  flesh  tint  is  desired.  If  the 
dried  casein  of  commerce  is  used  this  should  be  soft- 
ened by  warming  it  with  sufficient  water,  to  which  a 
little  glycerin  may  be  added.  The  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  borax  also  aids  in  softening  dry  casein. 

For  other  formulas,  consult  the  annual  indexes  in 
the  December  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 


Flexible  Varnish. 

C.  J.  H.  wants  help.  He  says :  "I  am  after  a  pliable 
varnish,  something  that  is  not  affected  by  alcohol  or 
water  and  dries  quickly.  I  have  tried  to  make  all 
kinds  of  solutions  of  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc, 
using  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  solvents,  with 
unsatisfactory  results." 

Here  are  several  formulas  for  flexible  varnish  taken 
from  the  literature.  Be  careful  in  handling  inflam- 
mable solvents. 

1.  India-rubber  cut  small,  1^  ounces;  20  fluidounces  chloro- 
form, ether,  or  carbon  bisulphide.  Digest  without  heat  until  the 
solution  is  complete. 

2.  This  is  of  the  same  composition  as  the  foregoing.  Only 
substitute   gutta-percha  for  india-rubber. 

3.  Linseed  oil,  1  gallon;  3  ounces  each  crude  zinc  sulphate 
mnd  lead  acetate;  8  ounces  litharge.  Boil  with  constant  agitation 
until  it  strings  well,  then  cool  slowly  and  decant  the  cool  por- 
tion. If  too  thick,  thin  with  quick-drying  linseed  oil.  Use  great 
caution  in  preparing  all  varnishes  which  require  the  use  of 
such    inflammable    materials   as    carbon   bisulphide. 

4.  Pure  india-rubber  in  shavings,  1  ounce;  mineral  naphtha, 
8  pounds.  Digest  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vessel  till  dis- 
solved,   and   strain. 


5.  India-rubber,  1  ounce;  drying  oil,  1  quart;  dissolve  by 
little  heat  as  possible,  employing  constant  stirring,  then  strain. 

6.  Linseed  oil,  1  gallon;  dried  white  copperas  and  sugar  of 
lead,  of  each  3  ounces;  litharge,  8  ounces.  Boil  with  constant 
agitation  till  it  strings  well,  then  cool  slowly  and  decant  the 
clear.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  with  quick-drying  linseed  oil.  These 
varnishes  are  used  for  balloons,  gas-bags,  etc. 


lodo-tannic  Acid. 
N.  Z.  writes:  Can  the  following  prescription  be 
dispensed  as  a  clear  solution  containing  the  iodine 
equivalent  of  2  grains  in  each  fluidrachm?  If  not, 
what  addition  is  required?  As  the  formula  stands  I 
can  only  get  a  dark-colored  solution  containing  free 
iodine  and  am  unable  to  get  any  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween the  two  ingredients.     The  formula  reads: 

Iodine    3754  grains. 

Tannic  acid   60  grains. 

Alcohol    X  fluidounce. 

Syrup  enough  to  make 2  ounces. 

Heat  the  iodine  and  the  acid  with  the  alcohol  and  1J4  ounces 
of  syrup  below  boiling  point  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
free  iodine  is  no  longer  given  off.  Then  add  the  remainder  of 
the  syrup  and  flavor  as  desired. 

This  preparation  is  similar  to  iodo-tannic  acid  of 
the  French  Codex.  Suppose  you  consult  that  French 
work.  In  the  French  preparation  as  given  in  the 
Codex,  there  is  twice  as  much  tannic  acid  as  iodine. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  you  should  use  15  grains 
more  of  tannic  acid.  The  French  authorities,  by  the 
way,  do  not  boil  the  mixture  but  digest  it  at  60°  centi- 
grade, agitating  from  time  to  time. 


To  Protect  Trees  from  Climbing  Insects. 
A.  R. — Any  combination  of  cheap  greases  with  tar, 
pitch,  rosin  or  ozokerite,  which  will  remain  sticky  when 
cold,  and  not  melt  too  easily,  may  be  smeared  around 


A  Drug  Store  Under  Water.— During  the  recent  floods  in  the  South,  the  town  of  Hickman.  Ky.,  was  especially  unfortunate,  as 
readers  of  the  newspapers  will  lecalL  We  are  presenting  a  picture  of  the  store  of  the  Hickman  Drug  Co.,  taken  at  a  time  when  the 
main  floor  was  18  inches  under  water.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  is  the  very  store  which  Mark  Twain  told  about 
in  his  "Life  on  the  Mississippi."  The  motor  boat  outside  of  the  door  apparently  shows  how  customers  reached  the  store  during  the  flood. 
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the  trunks  of  trees  to  prevent  insects  from  crawling  up 
them.  The  following  combinations  are  suggestive,  and 
may  be  modified  to  suit.  Any  combination  which  is 
soft  or  sticky  at  40°,  and  will  not  run  at  130°,  can  be 
used: 

1. — Pitch,  12  parts;  rosin,  10  parts;  rosin  oil,  2  parts. 

2. — Tallow,  7  parts ;  palm  oil,  5  parts. 

3. — Ozokerite,  15  parts ;  petroleum,  3  to  6  parts. 

4. — Rosin,  4  parts ;  linseed  oil,  1  part ;  molasses,  1 
part.     Boil  together. 

5. — 'Rosin,  12  parts;  rosin  oil,  12  parts;  soda  lye,  1 
part.      Boil  together. 

6. — Tar,  10  parts;  rosin,  5  parts;  palm  oil,  8  parts. 


A  Paint  for  Oilcloth. 

H.  L.  S.  writes :  "Could  you  tell  me  of  a  paint  that 
can  be  used  for  lettering  on  white  oilcloth?  I  want  the 
following  colors :  brown,  yellow,  cardinal,  red,  black, 
and  white.  It  must  not  come  off  when  cleaned  with  a 
wet  rag." 

Go  to  a  paint  shop  and  obtain  any  kind  of  tint  or 
color  as  long  as  it  is  cut  in  Japan.  If  a  gloss  is  de- 
sired, varnish  after  the  paint  has  dried.  On  linoleum, 
the  paint  will  probably  be  fiat.  But  this  defect  can  be 
corrected  by  applying  a  floor  varnish  of  good  quality. 


Strontium  Citrate  Precipitated. 
W.  P.  M.  received  a  prescription : 

Strontium  bromide    1   ounce. 

Potassium    citrate     2  drachms. 

Chloral    hydrate    2   drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  q.   s.  ad 4  ounces. 

"Upon  compounding  this  prescription,  a  thick  white 
precipitate  formed,"  adds  our  querist,  "which  I  cannot 
account  for.  I  had  difficulty  in  filling  the  bottle,  as  the 
mixture  would  hardly  flow.  Kindly  criticize  the  pre- 
scription." 

We  have  commented  on  mixtures  of  this  character 
before  in  our  department  of  "Queries."  The  trouble  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  strontium  citrate  which  is 
thrown  down  as  a  precipitate. 


Fly-bane  for  Cattle. 
H.  L.  M.  wants  a  formula  for  a  fly-chaser  to  be 
sprayed  on  horses  and  cattle  during  the  warm  weather. 
One  of  our   correspondents   has   found   the   following 
formula  an  excellent  one  to  keep  flies  off  cattle: 

Oil  of  pennyroyal 4   drachms. 

Oil   of  lavender 2   drachms. 

Carbolic   acid    1    drachm. 

Fish  oil  enough  to   make 1   pint. 

A  spray  of  one-per-cent  solution  of  compound  cresol 
solution  U.  S.  P.  should  also  be  efficient. 


An  Incompatible  Prescription. 

U.  D.  Co.  submits  the  following  prescription : 

Sodium  salicylate   3  drachms. 

Quinine  sulphate    1   drachm. 

Sulphuric    acid    (dil.) 2  drachms. 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make.... 3  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  make  solution. 

Our   correspondent   wants    to   know   how  this   pre- 
scription should  be  filled  to  make  a  clear  solution. 


Soluble  salicylates  with  solutions  of  quinine  sulphate 
give  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  of  quinine  salicylate 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Sodium  salicylate 
with  a  dilute  solution  (1:1000)  of  quinine  sulphate 
gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  in  a  few  days.  Suppose 
you  consult  the  doctor  who  wrote  this  prescription. 
Induce  him  to  leave  out  the  sulphuric  acid  and  replace 
the  quinine  sulphate  with  quinine  hydrochloride.  This 
will  probably  yield  a  clear  solution. 


Paste  Dressing  for  Russet  Shoes. 

C.  M.  W. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  tan  shoe  polish  which  you  mention.  The 
paste  dressings  used  on  russet  leather  consist  of  mix- 
tures of  wax  with  oil  and  other  vehicles  which  give 
a  mixture  of  proper  working  quality. 

A  simple  formula  is : 

Yellow   wax 9   parts. 

Oil   of  turpentine 20   parts. 

Soap    1  part. 

Boiling  water 20  parts. 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  the  turpentine  on  a  water-bath  and  the 
soap  in  the  water,  and  stir  the  two  liquids  together  until  the 
mixture  becomes  suiBciently  cold  to  remain  homogeneous. 

Another  dressing  for  tan  shoes  consists  of : 

Beeswax    1    part. 

Oil    of   turpentine 4   parts. 


Spray  for  Catarrh. 
C.  E.  W.  wants  a  catarrh  spray  containing  carbolic 
acid. 

The  following  formula  is  found  in  the  literature: 

Carbolic  acid   10  minims. 

Glycerin    2  drachms. 

Vaselin   2  ounces. 

Warm,  and  use  as  a  spray  every  four  hours. 


A  Film  Cement. 
Ironton. — The   following   formula   for   film   cement 
was  given  us  by  an  experienced  photographer : 

Ether    2  ounces. 

Acetone   4  ounces. 

Take  a  strip  of  non-inflammable  film  about  8  inches  long,  cut 
it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  dissolve  them  in  the  solution. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  a  very  good  cement  for  the 
reason  that  it  works  quickly. 


To  Frost  Windows. 

B.  J.  O.  writes :  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  frost- 
ing windows  with  Epsom  salts." 

A  process  is  given  in  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Drug- 
gists," on  page  175.  Moisten  the  glass  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  Epsom  salt  in  stale 
beer,  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  air. 


To  Polish  Celluloid. 

P.  B.  D.  wants  a  formula  of  a  polish  for  celluloid. 

Make  a  kind  of  putty  of  hot  soap,  free  from  rosin, 
in  which  equal  parts  of  fine  pumice  stone  and  flour 
emery  have  been  mixed. 


M.  E,  B. — We  do  not  know  a  formula  for  the  pro- 
prietary mixture  which  you  describe. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Nobody  knows  yet  what  Con- 

THE  SICHARDSON  ,  ^   ^,  . 

AND  OTHER  BILLS,  g^ess  may  do  at  this  session 
with  reference  to  the  Rich- 
ardson bill  and  the  half  dozen  or  so  other 
measures  designed  to  amend  the  food  and 
drugs  act  in  different  ways.  A  series  of  hear- 
ings on  these  different  bills  was  held  some  time 
ago  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  and  the  different  branches  of  and 
associations  in  the  drug  trade  were  represent- 
ed. The  Legislative  Committees  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  a  conference  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  and  agreement  was 
reached  upon  certain  modifications  of  the  Rich- 
ardson measure.  One  or  two  representatives 
of  the  jobbing  trade  were  also  present,  but 
they  were  not  in  accord  with  some  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  and  apparently  did  not  vote. 


The  N.  A.  R.D.  and  A.  Ph.  A.  Committees 
were  afterwards  represented  at  the  hearing  by 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  attorney  for  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  The  position  of  the  jobbing  trade  was 
set  forth  by  F.  E.  Holliday.  Charles  M. 
Woodruff,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary,  spoke 
for  the  newly-organized  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  Medicinal  Products.  The  Pro- 
prietary Association  was  represented  by  Harry 
B.  Thompson  and  George  L.  Douglas.  Dr. 
Lyman  F.  Kebler  spoke  at  some  length  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Richardson  bill  as  it  was  at  first  drawn  up.  At 
the  first  day's  hearing  he  submitted  a  number 
of  further  changes  in  the  draft,  among  which 
was  one  striking  out  the  so-called  variation 
clause.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  and  other  individ- 
uals were  also  heard. 

Hundreds  of  sheets  of  typewritten  notes,  and 
pages  upon  pages  in  different  journals,  have 
since  been  required  to  set  forth  what  all  these 
men  had  to  say.  They  were  not  at  all  in  agree- 
ment with  one  another,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
it  will  be  left  for  the  House  Committee  to  ar- 
rive at  its  own  conclusions.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Congressman  Adamson,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  against  the  passage  of  any  food 
and  drug  legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  looks  more  and  more  as  if  noth- 
ing would  be  done  until  the  next  session.  If 
any  amending  bill  be  passed,  however,  it  will 
probably  not  be  the  Richardson  measure  at 
all,  but  the  Sherley  bill.  The  latter  is  very 
brief,  simple,  and  direct,  and  merely  provides 
that  a  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded 
"if  the  package  or  label  should  bear  any  state- 
ment regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic 
effect  of  such  drug  that  is  false  and  fraudu- 
lent." 

This  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Rich- 
ardson bill,  but  the  framers  evidently  thought 
that  while  they  were  about  it  they  might  as 
well  do  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  they  loaded 
up  the  measure  with  so  much  stuff  that  no  two 
people  have  been  able  to  agree  on  it. 
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All    this    agitation    for    the 

THE  "VARIATION  ,  i.       r   ^u      r       j         A 

CLAUSE  "  AGAIN,  amendment  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  provoked  by  the  decision  in  the 
now  famous  Johnson  cancer  cure  case.  The 
court  held  against  the  government  and  with 
the  defense  that  curative  claims,  whether  ex- 
aggerated or  not,  were  not  reached  by  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  and  since  then. there  has  been  a 
very  general  desire  so  to  amend  the  act  if  pos- 
sible that  the  omission  will  be  corrected.  Presi- 
dent Taft  sent  a  short  message  to  Congress 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  action,  and  the 
Sherley  bill,  the  Richardson  bill,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  measures  are  the  result.  The 
Sherley  bill  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
and  will  do  all  that  can  possibly  be  done.  Con- 
gressional sentiment  seems  to  be  crystallizing 
in  its  favor.  The  Richardson  bill  drags  in  a 
lot  of  extraneous  issues  upon  which  there  is 
no  agreement  as  yet,  and  we  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  if  it  is  adopted  by  Congress. 

Take,  for  instance,  all  the  discussion  about 
the  variation  clause.  This  received  perhaps 
more  attention  at  the  recent  congressional  hear- 
ings than  any  other  feature  of  the  Richardson 
bill.  Dr.  Kebler  started  it  all  by  urging  at  the 
hearing  on  the  first  day  that  the  variation 
clause  contained  in  the  Richardson  bill  as  it 
was  introduced  into  Congress  be  stricken  out. 
Subsequently  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  A.  Ph.  A. 
Committees,  in  their  conference  in  Washing- 
ton, voted  in  favor  of  supporting  Dr.  Kebler 
on  this  proposition,  and  Mr.  Freericks  accord- 
ingly urged  before  the  House  Committee  that 
the  clause  be  dropped  and  that  the  "single 
standard"  for  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  products  be 
observed. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  about  this  ques- 
tion editorially  last  month,  and  we  do  not  need 
to  go  all  over  the  ground  again.  The  varia- 
tion clause  has  always  been  contained  in  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  and  it  is  now  proposed  by 
Kebler,  Freericks  and  others  to  drop  it.  What 
will  happen  if  it  is  dropped?  Simply  this — 
there  can  be  no  possible  improvement  in  U.  S. 
P.  and  N.  F.  products  for  ten  years  or  more 
until  new  editions  of  these  books  are  published ! 
Everybody  will  have  to  travel  in  the  same  old 
rut,  use  the  same  old  method,  and  hold  back 
all  progress  until  the  word  comes  to  go  ahead ! 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  able  lawyers  who 
declare  that  if  the  variation  clause  of  the  food 


and  drugs  act  is  stricken  out  the  law  wfir  be 
rendered  unconstitutional.  Why?  Because 
you  can  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade, 
and  the  rights  of  individuals,  just  so  far  and 
no  farther.  A  man  must  be  permitted  to  buy 
what  he  wants  to  buy,  and  to  make  and  sell 
what  he  wants  to  make  and  sell,  unless,  of 
course,  he  is  interfering  with  the  public  health 
or  the  public  welfare  or  the  rights  of  other  in- 
dividuals. 

*     *     * 

Another     strong     argument 

GOVERNMENT  •       i.    ^u         u       j  ^       r- 

CONFISCATION,  agamst  the  abandonment  of 
the  variation  clause  was 
made  by  Mr.  Holliday  at  the  recent  hearings. 
He  spoke  of  a  certain  proprietary  essence  of 
pepsin.  This  product  had  become  very  popu- 
lar and  well  known  before  a  formula  for  a 
similar  preparation  appeared  in  the  N.  F,  The 
N.  F.  publishers  printed  a  competing  formula 
and  borrowed  the  title  which  the  manufacturer 
had  always  used,  namely,  "Essence  of  Pepsin. "^ 
Now  suppose  Congress  ties  things  up  so  that 
there  can  be  no  variation  in  N.  F.  products,  ancJ 
no  preparation  can  therefore  be  sold  under  the 
title  of  "Essence  of  Pepsin"  unless  it  is  made 
absolutely  after  the  N.  F.  formula  and  process. 
The  original  manufacturer,  then,  will  either 
have  to  abandon  the  process  which  he  has  al- 
ways used,  and  on  which  he  has  built  up  his 
reputation,  or  else  he  will  have  to  call  his 
preparation  by  some  other  name.  In  other 
words,  either  his  process  or  his  title  will  be- 
taken away  from  him.  That  which  he  has 
built  up  the  government  has  therefore  robbed 
him  of.  This  is  plain  confiscation,  isn't  it — 
taking  a  man's  property  away  from  him  with- 
out due  process  of  law?  Does  anybody  argue 
that  a  statute  which  permits  this  sort  of  thing 
is  constitutional? 

This  point  has  come  up  in  one  way  and  an- 
other on  several  occasions  since  the  passage  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act.  There  are  dozens  of 
products  in  the.  National  Formulary  which  are 
in  exactly  the  same  category,  and  there  are 
perhaps  a  few  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  well. 
If  therefore  the  variation  clause  is  abandoned,, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  original  products  are 
accordingly  made  either  to  change  their  titles  or 
to  conform  to  the  official  formula,  an  injury 
will  be  done  to  them  which  may  be  corrected 
by  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  We  shall  certainly 
have  a  nice  mess ! 
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Mr.  Miers  Busch,  of  the 
REFORM.  ^^'^^^  known  jobbing  house  of 

Shoemaker  &  Busch  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  a 
propaganda  to  induce  the  newspapers  of  the 
•country  to  cut  out  al!  reference  to  specific  poi- 
sons and  their  doses  in  publishing  reports  of 
suicides.  Last  October,  for  instance,  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  passed 
the  following  resolution  and  recommended  it 
for  adoption  by  associations  generally : 

Whereas,  the  publication  by  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  names  of  the  poisons  used  in  cases  of  suicide  or 
homicide,  together  with  information  concerning  such 
poisons  and  the  amount  constituting  a  fatal  dose,  has 
the  tendency  to  suggest  their  use  to  criminals  and  per- 
sons of  suicidal  intent; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  recommend  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  As- 
sociation request  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  in  their 
vicinity  to  omit  in  future  the  publication  of  these 
details. 

Practically  the  same  resolution  has  also  been 
adopted  by  six  or  eight  State  pharmaceutical 
associations,  a  number  of  local  bodies,  and  sev- 
eral medical  societies.  Mr,  Busch  has  this 
year  called  upon  every  State  pharmaceutical 
association  in  the  country  to  take  action  if  it 
has  not  already  done  so.  In  the  meantime  the 
newspapers  of  Mr.  Busch's  own  city  have 
promised  to  conform  to  his  request,  while  Mel- 
ville E,  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  has  expressed  himself  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  idea  and  has  said  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  all  of  his 
thousands  of  correspondents  into  line. 

The  simple  fact  is,  as  everybody  knows,  that 
suicides  are  contagious.  Let  the  newspapers 
publish  stories  to-day  about  some  prominent 
suicide,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  half  a 
dozen  other  stories  to  report  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  reports  give  the  name  of  the  poison  used, 
and  the  dose  employed.  If  these  facts  are 
omitted,  most  of  the  harm  done  by  such  pub- 
licity is  avoided. 


DR.  WILEY'S 
SUCCESSOR. 


Nothing  has  been  done  yet 
in  the  selection  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Dr,  H.  W.  Wiley. 
President  Taft  has  been  compelled  to  take  the 
field  in  defense  of  his  administration,  and  his 
time  and  his  thought  have  been  so  wholly  oc- 
cupied that  he  has  doubtless  paid  little  atten- 


tion to  appointments.  Nothing  indeed  may  be 
done  for  some  time,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  apparently  run- 
ning along  pretty  well  under  the  temporary 
direction  of  Dr.  Doolittle.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  drug  trade  is  taking  up  the  can- 
didacy of  Dr.  James  H.  Beal  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm.  Resolutions  in  his  favor  have 
been  adopted  by  a  number  of  organizations 
like  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  As- 
sociation, the  Hyde  Park  druggists  in  Chicago, 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Retail  Druggists* 
Association,  the  Pittsburg  Branch  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  many  others.  The  State  associations  will 
begin  to  hold  their  annual  conventions  before 
long,  and  they  will  doubtless  fall  in  line  with 
the  general  movement.  Meanwhile  a  delega- 
tion of  prominent  members  of  the  drug  trade, 
especially  from  Dr.  Beal's  own  State  of  Ohio, 
have  called  on  President  Taft  in  person  to 
urge  Dr.  Beal's  appointment.  Dr.  Beal  him- 
self, however,  is  not  lifting  a  finger  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  is  leaving  both  the  initiation  and 
development  of  the  movement  entirely  to  his 
friends.  ^     ^     ^ 


MONOHIPPIC 
DRUG  JOURNALS. 


Our  friend  Schneider,  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Pharmacist  out 
in  'Frisco,  is  a  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  Dr.  Wiley.  He  is  a 
little  bit  peeved  that  some  of  the  drug  journals 
have  on  divers  occasions  attacked  his  cham- 
pion, and  he  gives  a  list  of  these  offenders  in 
an  editorial  published  in  the  April  issue.  Of 
course  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  not  in 
this  list — that  isn't  the  reason  we  are  mention- 
ing the  circumstance.  What  interests  just  now 
is  the  term  which  Dr.  Schneider  applies  to 
these  papers  who  have  oflfended  against  his 
sense  of  decency.  He  calls  them  "monohippic" 
journals.  Pretty  good  word,  isn't  it?  Mono- 
hippie!  "Mono"  is  of  course  "one,"  but  we 
do  not  suppose  this  word  means  one-hipped,  or 
hip-sided,  or  lop-sided.  Neither  is  it  likely  to 
mean  that  these  journals  are  "hipped"  on 
themselves.  Confound  it,  what  does  the  term 
mean  anyway  ?  We  are  curious  to  know  what 
compliment  is  being  paid  to  some  of  our  edi- 
torial friends.  Can  it  be  that  Dr,  Schneider 
is  a  Greek  scholar,  and  that  he  has  coined  a 
phrase  meant  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  drug 
papers  are  one-horse  journals  ?     With  this  fear 
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in  mind,  we  resist  the  temptation  to  reprint  his 
list  of  monohippic  monstrosities. 


DR.  RUSBY  One  of  the  interesting  ru- 
coNTEMPLATiNO  mors  of  the  day  has  it  that 
Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  will  soon 
retire  from  some  of  his  several  positions  in 
order  to  establish  a  pharmacognostical  labora- 
tory in  connection  with  the  business  of  Dr. 
George  A.  Ferguson.  Dr.  Ferguson  was 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  and  since  retiring  from 
the  faculty  has  become  an  analytical  and  con- 
sulting chemist.  It  is  supposed  that  Dr. 
Rusby  will  give  up  the  deanship  of  the 
New  York  College,  but  will  retain  his  posi- 
tion on  the  faculty.  It  is  expected,  too, 
that  he  will  abandon  his  work  as  pharma- 
cognosist  for  the  government  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  He  has  several  other  irons  in  the 
fire  also,  and  in  fact  is  one  of  the  busiest  men 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  know.  His 
ability  and  his  reputation  are  such  that  it 
would  seem  most  wise  for  him  to  capitalize 
them  in  a  private  business  of  his  own,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  change  as  he  con- 
templates would  greatly  increase  his  income. 


ADVERTISING 
A  MEETING. 


An  ingenious  advertising  plan 
has  been  carried  out  this  year 
in  behalf  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. The  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Chat- 
tanooga on  July  9,  10,  and  11.  Chattanooga 
is  a  place  of  such  remarkable  historical  interest 
that  it  lends  itself  very  nicely  to  purposes  of 
publicity.  W.  I.  Gates,  Chairman  of  the  Pub- 
licity Committee,  has  taken  a  series  of  sou- 
venir post-cards,  bearing  different  Chattanooga 
views,  historical  and  otherwise,  and  then  print- 
ed on  the  front  of  them  short  announcements 
of  the  forthcoming  meeting.  The  particular 
announcement  on  each  card  is  different,  and 
the  "follow  up"  method  has  apparently  been 
used  in  mailing  the  series.  By  the  time  a 
druggist  has  received  the  third  or  fourth  card 
he  has  become  pretty  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  meeting,  and  has  developed  a  desire  to  see 
some  of  the  places  which  have  been  brought 
to  his  attention.  The  scheme  strikes  us  as  a 
pretty  good  one  and  worthy  of  adoption  by 
other  associations. 


THE 


There  has  been  some  misun- 
SACCHARiN         derstanding  among  druggists 
RULING.  regarding  the  Federal  regu- 

lation against  the  use  of  saccharin  in  foods. 
Some  druggists  have  worried  lest  certain  medic- 
inal preparations  containing  saccharin  would  be 
considered  illegal.  In  aromatic  preparations  of 
castor  oil,  for  instance,  saccharin  is  quite  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  reason  that  sugar  is 
not  soluble,  and  druggists  in  some  instances 
have  shown  alarm  over  the  presence  of  saccha- 
rin in  products  of  this  character.  Fears  of  this 
kind  are  all  based  upon  a  misapprehension. 
The  ruling  in  question  affects  foods  only  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  medicines. 
Furthermore,  so  far  as  foods  are  concerned, 
the  ruling  has  recently  been  somewhat  modified 
so  that  now  saccharin  may  be  used  in  foods  for 
invalids  or  semi-invalids  who  are  advised  by 
their  physicians  not  to  use  substances  which 

contain  sugar. 

*     *     * 


NEW  BRANCH 
OF  THE  A.  PH.  A.  , 


The  latest  branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  be  organized 
is  that  in  St.  Louis.  William  K.  Ilhardt  has 
been  elected  president,  and  the  first  regular 
meeting  was  held  some  time  ago.  On  that 
occasion  a  number  of  interesting  papers  were 
presented,  and  a  wide  range  of  topics  discussed. 
Medicinal  plants,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  occupied  most 
of  the  space  on  the  programme,  but  other  sub- 
jects were  taken  up  like  the  Richardson  bill, 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  board  examinations,  and 
the  drug-clerk  question.  The  Chicago  branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  by  the  way,  has  lately 
adopted  the  custom  of  inviting  some  man  from 
outside  the  State  to  come  to  Chicago  and  de- 
liver a  special  address.  The  first  speaker  in 
this  series  was  John  Uri  Lloyd,  who  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  concerning  his  travels  in 
Eastern  lands  and  the  collection  and  shipment 
of  such  drugs  as  opium,  licorice,  myrrh,  and 
the  like. 


*     * 


CANADIAN   DRUG 
REGULATIONS. 


American  manufacturers  of 
proprietary  medicines  whose 
products  are  marketed  in 
Canada  should  take  cognizance  of  the  new  reg- 
ulations recently  promulgated  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  of.  the  Dominion.  The  Act 
provi-des  that  all  patent  and  proprietary  medi- 
cines intended  for  internal  use  in  man,  manu- 
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factured  or  imported  into  Canada  for  sale, 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Department  at  Ot- 
tawa before  April  1  each  year,  although  all 
preparations  for  external  use,  provided  they 
contain  no  cocaine,  are  exempt  from  registra- 
tion. Among  other  things,  the  new  regula- 
tions require  that  if  any  preparation  contains 
drugs  in  excess  of  the  dose  required,  the  name 
of  the  drug  must  be  printed  on  the  label  of  each 
individual  package  containing  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  oils  of  tansy,  savin,  pennyroyal,  etc., 
ergot,  and  other  abortifacients,  when  present, 
must  also  be  declared  on  the  label. 


of  eliminating  waste  and  achieving  economies. 
Doubtless  other  stores  will  be  added  if  the  con- 
ditions warrant  such  a  step. 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE. 


Here's  a  strange  develop- 
ment! We  have  been  hear- 
ing for  years  that  druggists 
in  certain  cities  found  it  a  wise  bit  of  coopera- 
tion to  have  their  associations  buy  indemnity 
insurance  protecting  the  members  against  dam- 
age suits  arising  from  mistakes  in  compound- 
ing and  the  like.  Now  comes  along  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
who  issues  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
indemnity  insurance  for  druggists,  doctors, 
dentists,  and  automobilists.  Why?  Because 
such  insurance  tends  to  make  the  insured  care- 
less. If  he  knows  he  is  going  to  be  protected 
anyway,  he  will  not  use  that  degree  of  caution 
which  would  otherwise  be  his  guiding  star. 
This  is  rather  a  fine  point  to  take,  but  it  would 
seem  in  the  meantime  as  if  indemnity  insur- 
ance could  not  be  purchased  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  unless  it  is  found  that  this  particular 
commissioner,  in  placing  the  ban  upon  it,  has 
exceeded  his  powers. 

*     *     * 

It  is  rather  interesting  to 
coNSOLmAifNG.  l^^^ow  that  the  proprietors  of 
three  drug  stores  in  Minne- 
apolis have  joined  hands  and  formed  "The 
Public  Drug  Co,"  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $350,000.  Stewart  Gamble  is  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  F.  L.  Dennie  vice- 
president,  C.  B.  McCall  secretary,  Alvah  W. 
Ludwig  director,  and  S.  H.  Brownlee  treasurer 
and  general  manager.  Mr.  Gamble  is  well- 
known  as  the  president  of  the  State  associa- 
tion two  or  three  years  ago.  The  three  stores 
formerly  owned  by  these  men  will  be  main- 
tained, and  a  fourth  establishment  will  be 
opened  at  201  Washington  Avenue  South.  The 
consolidation  is  made  for  the  obvious  purpose 


FRAUD 
HABIT  CURES. 


It  has  been  discovered  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that 
the  products  sold  for  the 
treatment  of  the  narcotic  habit  themselves  con- 
tain the  very  narcotics  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  combat!  Here  is  a  recent  case  in 
point:  The  "St.  James  Society"  of  New  York 
City  was  prosecuted  by  the  government  for 
shipping  what  was  called  a  "drug-habit  cure." 
The  ground  of  complaint  was  that  the  product 
was  misbranded,  but  the  interesting  disclosure 
made  by  the  prosecution  was  this,  that  the 
alleged  drug-habit  cure  contained  morphine  to 
the  extent  of  3^  grains  to  the  fluidounce ! 

*     *     * 

Gustav  Ramsperger,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  German  Apothecaries'  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York,  and  a  German-American 
of  prominence,  was  instantly  killed  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  falling  from  the  sixth  floor  win- 
dow of  his  apartment  in  Central  Park  West. 
He  was  88  years  old. 


The  Water  Bureau  in  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently ruled  that  druggists  having  soda  foun- 
tains must  hereafter  pay  an  extra  tax  of  $5.00 
annually,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  separate 
connection  between  the  fountains  and  the  city 
mains.     The  P.  A.  R.  D.  is  fighting  the  ruling. 

*     *     * 

The  Senior  class  of  the  Brooklyn  College  of 
Pharmacy  has  presented  the  college  with  a 
memorial  tablet  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Muir, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  institution.  The 
tablet  is  made  of  bronze  with  a  background  of 
marble.  *     *     * 

The  Milwaukee  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  this  year  has  been  changed  from  the  week 
of  August  26  to  the  week  of  August  12,  for 
the  reason  that  some  other  large  gathering  is 
to  be  in  Milwaukee  during  the  last  week  of  the 

month.  :|c        *        :tc 

A  successor  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  has  just 
appeared  on  the  scene,  but  he  will  not  be  able 
to  qualify  for  some  time.  He  was  born  on  the 
16th  of  last  month— Dr.  Wiley,  Jr. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  INSURANCE  TO  CREDIT. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  trying  to  im- 
press upon  our  readers  the  cardinal  importance 
of  a  proper  degree  of  insurance  protection. 
We  now  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Midland 
Druggist  a  short  but  most  illuminating  article 
by  George  W.  Lattimer,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fire  Insurance  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jobbing  firm  of  the  Kauffman- 
Lattimer  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Latti- 
mer especially  discusses  in  this  paper  the  rela- 
tion of  insurance  to  credit. 

He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  jobber  or 
manufacturer,  in  extending  credit  to  the  re- 
tailer, finds  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
in  addition  to  the  retailer's  commercial  rating, 
he  discover  what  insurance  protection  the 
man  has.  For  what  avails  it  if  the  druggist  is 
rated  at  $20,000,  say,  if  all  of  this  amount,  as 
frequently  happens,  is  invested  in  stock,  fix- 
tures and  building,  and  if  the  whole  sum  is 
lost  by  a  sudden  fire  with  no  insurance  by  way 
of  reimbursement? 

In  order  to  show  just  what  this  means  Mr. 
Lattimer  quotes  a  credit  man  in  one  of  the 
large  wholesale  houses  in  a  leading  city : 

Of  the  many  property  statements  coming  under  my 
supervision,  I  feel  safe  in  stating  that  there  is  not  one 
in  fifty  which  shows  the  trade  carrying  sufficient  fire 
insurance.  We  attach  so  much  importance  to  fire  in- 
surance that  we  have  for  some  years  past  required 
our  customers  to  whom  we  have  extended  credit  to 
report  on  blanks  which  we  furnish,  the  amount  of  in- 
surance carried  and  the  name  of  the  company  and  date 
of  expiration.  We  then  follow  up  the  expiration  and 
see  that  the  insurance  is  renewed. 

One  of  the  heaviest  losses  sustained  by  us  this  year 
was  the  result  of  a  customer  burned  out  without  insur- 
ance, and  in  looking  back  over  our  list  for  some  years, 
I  find  that  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  frequent. 

Practically  all  business  in  the  United  States 
is  done  upon  credit,  and  the  accurate  placing 
of  a  man's  rating  is  one  of  the  carefully 
studied  commercial  sciences  of  the  day.  That 
merchant  is  foolish  who  does  not  give  the 
information  requested  by  creditors  or  by  com- 
mercial agencies,  and  who  does  not  comply 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
Insurance  protection  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
problem  of  credit,  and  every  merchant  owes  it 
to  his  creditors  as  well  as  to  himself  to  see 


that  he  buys  fire  insurance  of  the  proper  kind 
and  quantity.  So  important  is  this  considera- 
tion that  the  National  Credit  Men's  Associa- 
tion, during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has 
published  no  fewer  than  six  booklets  on  the 
relation  of  insurance  to  credit.  And  yet  every 
day  merchants  are  being  burned  out  with  little 
or  no  insurance,  thus  subjecting  themselves 
and  all  their  creditors  to  losses  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse  at  all. 


PROGRESS  IN  VACCINE  THERAPY. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  remarkable 
scientific  discovery.  Especially  in  the  field  of 
applied  bacteriology,  great  strides  are  being 
made.  Some  medical  men  even  predict  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  many  of  the 
suppurative  conditions  now  treated  surgically 
will  be  cured  in  other  ways.  There  will  be 
serums,  vaccines,  or  related  bodies  which,  in- 
troduced into  the  circulation,  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  pathological  organisms.  Operators 
are  already  using  vaccines  for  prophylactic 
purposes.  The  field  of  surgery,  it  appears, 
will  dwindle.  But  that  the  technique  will 
progress,  we  have  no  doubt. 

In  the  treatment  of  infections,  vaccines  are 
already  supplanting  the  knife.  Take  boils, 
for  example.  Slash  them  open,  establish 
drainage  was  the  usual  advice  not  long  ago. 
Now  the  physician  withdraws  the  content,  in- 
jects a  little  vaccine,  and  the  boil  is  healed. 
There  is  no  scar,  and  the  patient  has  much 
less  discomfort.  So  with  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tions, the  time  is  probably  coming  when  sur- 
gical intervention  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Biological  products  will  be  available  either  to 
immunize  susceptible  people  against  such  in- 
fections or  to  cure  them  when  they  actually 
come  down  with  disease. 

Of  late  we  have  been  watching  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  wonderful  work  of  Dr.  A. 
F.  Schafer,  of  Bakersfield,  California.  Dr, 
Schafer  is  the  discoverer  of  the  Phylacogen 
treatment  of  germ  diseases.  Rheumatism  of 
the  joints,  until  recently  a  hopeless  affection 
that  resisted  nearly  all  forms  of  medical  treat- 
ment, is  now  being  cured  with  half  a  dozen  or 
more  injections  of  the  proper  Phylacogen. 
Rheumatism  Phylacogen  is  already  on  'the 
market,  and  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  other 
Schafer  products. 

Among  these  Pneumonia  Phylacogen  is 
especially  promising.  Hitherto  this  dread  dis- 
ease  has   baffled   physicians.       The   mortality 
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has  been  high — about  40  per  cent.  Beyond 
watching  the  heart  and  insuring  proper  nurs- 
ing, there  was  little  a  physician  could  do.  He 
undertook  such  cases  with  the  same  fear  and 
trepidation  that  marked  his  visit  to  a  diph- 
theric patient  before  the  advent  of  antitoxin. 
Now  he  may  call,  give  an  injection  or  two  of 
Pneumonia  Phylacogen,  and  the  patient  begins 
to  improve  at  once.  In  a  few  hours  the  fever- 
ish temperature  subsides,  the  blood-pressure 
becomes  normal,  and  the  patient  is  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  Of  course,  he  must  have  strength 
enough  to  tide  him  over  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. But  as  for  the  disease  itself,  it  is 
said  to  yield  to  Phylacogen  in  something  like 
80  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Thus  far  the  pneu- 
monia product  has  been  U3;ed  experimentally 
only,  but  its  early  manufacture  has  been  an- 
nounced. ' 

We  might  go  on  to  write  a  book  about  the 
wonderful  work  of  Dr.  Schafer.  There  are 
so  many  diseases  in  which  the  Phylacogens  are 
indicated.  But  we  must  hasten  now  to  an 
explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  phylacogen 
action.  It  is  Dr.  Schafer's  belief  that  most 
pathological  affections  are  due  not  to  the  spe- 
cific germ  alone,  but  also  to  the  action  of  other 
organisms  that  may  be  associated  with  it.  Dr. 
Schafer  has  found  further  that  every  germ 
contains  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction. 
It  contains  products  which,  extracted  or  re- 
moved, may  be  used  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  very  organisms  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. This  is  not  exactly  a  new  phenomenon. 
There  has  always  been  a  kinship  between  the 
principle  of  similia  sunilibiis  ctirantur  and  cer- 
tain phases  of  immunity.  Pharmacists  are  well 
aware  that  when  a  culture  of  acetic  acid  bacilli 
generates  12  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  the  germs 
die,  overcome  by  their  own  secretion.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  way  Phylacogens  are  de- 
structive to  the  very  germs  from  which  they 
come.  The  organisms  of  rheumatism,  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  mixed  infections  of  various  kinds, 
erysipelas,  acne,  and  other  diseases  succumb  to 
an  injection  of  the  proper  Phylacogen,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  elements  of 
the  very  germ  bodies  which  they  are  intended 
to  combat. 

What  a  wonderful  piece  of  work!  Dr. 
Schafer's  Phylacogens  are  not  serums.  Nor 
are  they  vaccines.  In  a  sense  they  may  be 
called  modified  vaccines,  and  at  least  for  the 
present  represent  the  last  word  in  biological 
therapeutics. 


BUSINESS  CARELESSNESS. 

It  certainly  is  strange  how  indifferent  some 
druggists  are  to  the  most  fundamental  neces- 
sities of  business  life.  In  talking  with  a  large 
jobber  some  time  ago  we  were  astonished  to 
find  how  frequently  it  was  that  druggists  made 
no  attempt,  for  instance,  to  secure  a  good 
credit  rating.  One  case  in  point  was  men- 
tioned where  a  man  had  been  slow  in  his  pay- 
ments for  ten  years.  He  kept  getting  worse 
and  worse,  and  more  and  more  in  arrears. 
He  had  no  rating  with  either  Bradstreet  or 
Dun,  and  the  jobber  was  afraid  to  grant  him 
credit  any  longer.  Letters  calling  attention 
to  arrearages  were  ignored.  Finally,  after  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear,  the  man  paid  part  of  his  account  with  a 
check,  but  the  check  was  afterwards  protested 
when  presented  for  payment ! 

Here  was  a  druggist  whose  financial  obliga- 
tions never  caused  him  any  anxiety,  who  never 
thought  of  the  value  of  cash  discounts  that 
might  be  earned,  who  usually  ignored  letters 
calling  attention  to  arrearages,  who  apparently 
paid  his  bills  only  when  dunned  time  and  time 
again,  and  with  whom  it  was  no  crime  at  all 
to  issue  a  check  knowing  full  well  that  he  had 
not  enough  money  on  deposit  to  meet  it. 

When  he  was  taken  to  task  about  these 
shortcomings,  he  declared  that  he  was  out  of 
town  when  the  protested  check  arrived.  This 
evidently  seemed  to  him  sufficient  excuse.  If 
he  had  been  there  he  would  have  taken  care  of 
it!  As  for  the  absence  of  any  rating  with 
Bradstreet  or  Dun,  he  loftily  asserted  that  he 
never  bothered  with  letters  of  inquiry  from 
these  sources.  He  never  troubled  himself  to 
make  any  statement  to  such  concerns.  He 
added,  moreover,  that  credit  rating  was  only  a 
matter  of  favoritism,  and  that  he  knew  per- 
sonally a  number  of  people  who  had  good 
ratings  but  who  were  nothing  but  bluffs  in 
fact. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  men  in 
business  life?  Our  friend,  the  jobber,  told  us 
that  there  were  a  surprising  number  of  such 
druggists  with  whom  every  jobber  and  manu- 
facturing house  have  to  deal.  They  seem  to 
have  had  no  commercial  training  whatever — to 
possess  no  ideas  of  commercial  practices  and 
precautions.  They  ignore  their  plain  obliga- 
tions, and  then  become  offended  if  their  cred- 
itors speak  rather  plain  language  to  them. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


DR.  SCHLOTTERBECK  GOES  TO 
ROCHESTER. 

The  alumni  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  all  of  the 
other  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Schlotterbeck 
for  that  matter,  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  announcement  that  he  has  been 


Dr.  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck. 

granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by  the 
University  in  order  to  establish  a  laboratory 
for  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Smith  himself  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  school  as  is  his  son  also,  and  the  Smiths 
evidently  knew  from  personal  experience  that 
Dr.  Schlotterbeck  was  admirably  adapted  to 
create  a  new  laboratory  of  the  kind  needed,  to 
equip  it  properly,  to  get  a  good  working  staff, 
and  to  lay  out  the  work  wisely  and  thoroughly. 
In  the  meantime  Dr.  Schlotterbeck's  place  as 
dean  and  professor  will  be  filled  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  by  assistants  who  have 
received  their  training  under  him. 

The  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Schlotterbeck  is 
held  by  the  alumni  was  exhibited  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  23,  when  a  testimonial  dinner  was 
given  him  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac  in  this  city. 
There  were  present  about  forty  former  stu- 
dents of  the  school,  and  the  occasion  was  one 
of  unusual  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Schlotterbeck's 
character  and  ability  were  eulogized  by  several 
speakers,  and  a  handsome  gold  watch  was  pre- 
sented to  the  guest  of  honor  during  the  course 
of  the  evening. 


A   PROMINENT   IOWA   PHARMACIST. 

Theodore  W.  Ruete,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is 
a  druggist  who  has  frequently  been  honored 
by  the  people  of  his  own  city  and  by  his  fel- 
low workers  throughout  the  State.  He  has 
served,  for  instance,  as  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  A.  Ph.  A.  Committee 
appointed  to  get  out  the  National  Formulary. 
In  Dubuque  he  has  been  a  prominent  citizen, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  president  of  Finley 
Hospital.  Mr.  Ruete  was  born  and  received 
his  educational  training  in  Germany,  which 
accounts  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  pharma- 
ceutical equipment.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
this  country  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he 
served  as  apothecary  and  hospital  steward 
until    peace   was   declared,    witnessing   during 


T.  W.  Ruete. 


this  period  many  of  the  great  battles  fought 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  has  been 
in  Dubuque  for  thirty-eight  years  and  has 
always  conducted  a  first-class  business,  in 
which  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  prescription  department. 


MR.  RYAN  GIVEN  AN  HONORARY  DEGREE. 

At  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  last 
month  Frank  G.  Ryan,  President  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy 
(Ph.M.).      This  degree  has  been  granted  very 
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sparingly  by  the  College,  and  has  always  been 
reserved  for  those  who  have  really  distin- 
guished themselves  in  some  branch  of  the  call- 


Frank  G.  Ryan. 


ing.  It  is  a  reward  of  unusual  merit.  Mr. 
Ryan  is  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  and  was 
for  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  faculty. 


THE  FRAILEY   DYNASTY. 

Everybody  in  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  A.  D.  S. 
circles  knows  who  William  O.  Frailey  is,  and 
no  one  need  be  told  that  he  has  two  prosperous 


The  Thrbb  Fbaileys. 


stores  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  We  recently  asked 
Mr.  Frailey  to  send  us  a  picture  of  his  resi- 
dence,  and   what  he   supplied   instead   was  a 


photograph  of  his  front  porch.  But  since 
incidentally  this  shows  three  generations  of  the 
Frailey  family  we  ought  not  to  be  disappointed. 
For  here  we  have  portraits  of  William  O. 
Frailey,  Sr.,  William  O.  Frailey,  Jr.,  and 
William  O.  Frailey,  3d.  William  O.,  Jr.,  is 
manager  of  the  branch  store  on  East  King 
Street,  while  Billy  the  Third  will  some  day  be 
manager  of  another  branch.  Thus  the  Frailey 
dynasty  in  the  drug  business  promi.ses  to  make 
historv. 


PHARMACIST  AND  MASON. 

Frank  Richardson,  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  now  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  seems  to  have  a  life  tenure  on 
the  job.  We  doubt  even  if  the  adoption  of  T. 
R.'s  recall  methods  would  oust  him  from  the 


Fkank  Richardson. 

place.  This  is  what  it  means  to  give  per- 
manent satisfaction.  Mr.  Richardson  was 
graduated  from  the  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy twenty  years  or  more  ago.  He  was  high 
honor  man,  and  for  a  reasonable  period  after 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty.  During 
this  time  he  had  a  store  in  Albany,  but  later  on 
he  listened  to  the  alluring  call  of  the  open,  and 
so  hied  himself  up  to  Cambridge,  where  there 
was  more  green  grass  and  fresh  air,  and  where 
the  life  of  the  retailer  was  somewhat  less  irk- 
some. Incidentally  Mr.  Richardson  is  quite 
prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  he  is 
now,  among  other  things,  president  of  the  Past 
Masters' Association  of  the  Twentieth  Masonic 
District. 
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The  home  of  Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  in  Scio,  Ohio,  general  secretary 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  editor  of  the  official  journal. 


Residence  of  Henry  P.  Hynson,  the  well-known  Baltimore  pharma- 
cist, in  the  beautiful  suburban  region  known  as  Roland  Park. 


I'rauk  Richardson,  whose  home  this  is  in  tambiidge,  N.  Y., 
has  been  treasurer  for  some  years  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Frank  W.  Bucknam,  of  Skowhegan,  Maine,  has  been  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
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George  Reimann,  the  Buffalo  pharmacist,  has  his  residence  at 
12  Willow  Lawn,  with  a  garage  in  the  rear. 


Here  we  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reimann  in  their  Ford  runabout,  in 
front  of  the  Reimann  residence  shown  in  the  other  picture. 


Homes  of  Well-known  Drnij^lsts. 
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E.  K.  Calkins,  located  in  the  University  town  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michig'an,  was  president  last  year  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Here  we  have  a  view  of  the  living  room  in  the  residence 
of  J.  J.  Goodyear,  who  is  next-door  nei«:hbor  to  Mr.  Calkins  in 
Ann  Arbor. 


William  S.  Elkin,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 


Here  we  have  the  comfortable,  vine-clad,  Southern  residence  of 
Prof.  R.  H.  Needham,  1311  Harrington  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


This  cut  shows  an  interior  view  of  the  home  of  George  W. 
Parisen  at  321  High  Street,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


Here  we  have  the  residence  of  M.  Noll  at  605  Atchison  Street. 
Atchison,  Kansas. 


Homes  of  Well-known  DrnHlatm. 
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John  W.  Durr,  the  Durr  Drue  Co.,  Mont-  David  M.  Cowan,  Plimpton,  Cowan  &  Co. 

gomery,  Ala.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Theodore  P".  ML.ver,  AU, :,>Drug 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


!Lucien  B.  Hall,  the  Hall-Van  Gorder  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


L.  D.  Sale,  "Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dr.  William  J.  Schieffelin,  Schieffelin  & 
Co.,  New  York  City. 


Charles  F.  Weller,  Richardson  Drug  Co.,  B.  C.  Hartz,  Hartz  &  Bahnsen  Co.,  Rock  Donald  McKesson,  McKesson  &  Bobbins, 

Omaha,  Neb.  Island,  111.  New  York  City. 


A  pai{e  of  Well-known  Jobbers. 
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George  H.  White,  Phar.D.,  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.,  president  of  the  NewlJersey  Board. 


Henry  M.  Faser,  University,  Miss.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Board. 


Arthur  von  Rohr,  Winona,  Minn.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Board. 


James  H.  Martin,  Winchester,  Ky.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Board. 


J.  B.  Miohels,  El  Paso,  111.,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Board. 


William  C.  Powell,  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Board. 


I.  W.  Clements,  Marengo,  la.,  president 
of  the  Iowa  Board. 


Byron  M.  Hyde,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Board. 


Floyd  W.  Brown,  Lead,  8.  D.,  president 
of  the  South  Dakota  Board. 


Presidents  of  Some  of  the  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
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The  first  three  views  on  this  pacre  represent  drug  stores  in 
East  India.  This  particular  one  is  the  pharmacy  of  Dr.  K.  B. 
Patel  in  Quetta,  Baluchistan. 


Here  we  have  a  handsome  buildinsr  containinsr  the  ai>-to- 
date  pharmacy  of  E.  Speechley,  in  Karachi,  India.  Mr.  Speech- 
ley  evidently  owns  the  entire  structure. 


We  are  now  looking  at  a  typical  drug  shop  of  the  smaller  towns 
in  India.  This  one  is  located  in  the  Punjab  at  Hyderabad. 


Jumping  now  over  into  the  Philii)pines,  we  show  a  typical  "Bot- 
ica,"  with  some  of  the  Filipino  sports  about  the  entrance. 


We  are  now  in  Japan,  and  this  pharmacy  we  find  located 
about  100  miles  from  Tokio  near  the  Asama  Mountain.  The 
manager  is  J.  A.  Fenner,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University. of  Michigan. 


Still  in  Japan,  we  have  in  the  first  store  at  the  left  an  Amer- 
ican pharmacy  in  the  city  of  Tokio.  This  store  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Fenner  also.  The  street  is  a  typical  one 
in  Tokio. 


A  pa|{e  of  Foreli^n  Drn|{  Stores. 


Three  Prize  Hsdr- Tonic  Formulas. 

In  a^^ardiii^  prizes  in  the  recent  contest  conducted  by  the 
Bulletin  for  best  hair- tonic  formulas,  the  Prize  Committee 
feels  it  only  fitting  to  explain  why  many  of  the  products  failed 
to  receive  favorable  consideration.  Several  had  too  hi^h  a 
percentage  of  alcohol,  making  the  mixture  too  expensive  for 
general  sale.  Others  were  excellent  dandruff  removers  but 
not  hair  tonics — that  is  to  say,  they  contained  antiseptics  but 
not  scalp  stimulants.  Still  others  included  chloral,  which  is 
objectionable  because  it  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label  to  the 
uneasiness  of  the  customer.  A  few  had  objectionable  ingredi- 
ents such  as  corrosive  sublimate  or  lead  acetate,  chemicals 
to  which  some  people  are  susceptible.  The  three  prize- 
winning  formulas  w^e  believe  to  be  excellent,  and  w^e  are 
iiivinii  honorable   mention   to  several   others.— The   Committee. 


FIRST  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

By  Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa. 
RESOR-QUINOL   HAIR   TONIC. 

I  find  that  I  am  becoming  enthusiastic  over 
the  hair-tonic  proposition.  The  formula  which 
I  submit  is  my  own  and  is  actually  resulting  in 


A  6-ounce  package  of  "  Resor-Quinol  Hair  Tonic"— the  product 
winning  the  prize. 

increased  sales.  I  just  had  a  "come-back"  for 
$5.00  worth.  I  sell  6  bottles  for  $5.00.  It  is 
a  repeater.  Moreover,  every  time  we  sell  a 
bottle  of  hair  tonic,  we  recommend  and  almost 
invariably  sell  a  shampoo  bag  at  ten  cents 
or  three  for  a  quarter.  The  customer  is 
advised  to  keep  the  hair  clean. 

I  submit  a  specimen  package  of  our  Tonic, 
and  also  one  of  our  newspaper  ads.  The 
formula  reads : 

Quinine J^  drachm. 


Resorcin  4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  drachms. 


Have  You  DandruflF? 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 


Do  You  Know  What  Resor- 
Quinol  Hair  Tonic  Will 
Do?       

FIRST— It  makes  the  scalp  heal- 
thy. In  doing  this  the  dandruff 
is  removed — the  hair  stops  falling 
out — new  hair  grows — old  hair  is 
given  new  life. 


SECOND  — It    keeps    the    scalp 
healthy. 

What  does  ? 

Resor-Quinol  Hair  Tonic. 

What  is  it? 

Not  an  experiment,  but  our  own 
well -tested  formula,  indorsed  by 
physicians. 

Price,  $1.00  a  Bottle. 
Trial  size,   25    cents. 


FRICK  DRUG  CO. 


Newspaper  ad.  of  the  Frick  hair  tonic. 

Alcohol  4  ounces. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  ounces. 

Rose  water 9  ounces. 

Mix  and  perfume  with  oil  of 

bergamot    J4  drachm. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium J4  drachm. 

Oil  of  cologne J^   drachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first.  Add  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all. 
Filter,  twice  if  necessary.  This  makes  a  full  quart. 
The  amount  of  alcohol  is  50  per  cent. 
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We  dispense  the  tonic  in  a  six-ounce  sprink- 
ler-top bottle,  with  the  label  on  the  flat  side  of 
the  bottle.  The  total  cost  of  one  bottle  is  20 
cents.      It  brings  us  $1.00. 


SECOND  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

By  I.  S.  Pladson,  Sturgis,  S.  D. 
This  formula  has  given  good  satisfaction. 
The  preparation  supplies  both  germicidal  and 
tonic  properties,  which  should  be  the  first  aim 
of  any  good  hair  tonic.  The  resorcin  is  anti- 
septic and  the  cantharides  a  powerful  local 
stimulant.  The  betanaphthol  furnishes  a  good 
germicide.  The  jaborandi  tends  to  restore  the 
natural  color  of  the  hair,  though  it  does  not 
dye  or  stain  the  hair.      The  formula  reads : 

Resorcin    10  grammes. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 10  Co. 

Fluidextract  of  jaborandi 10  Cc. 

Betanaphthol    10  grammes. 

Oil   of  bergamot 15  minims. 

Glycerin  60  Cc. 

Alcohol, 

Rose  water.. iia  q.  s.  to  make  500  Cc. 


No  sediment  is  deposited  on  standing,  nor 
does  the  product  need  to  be  filtered.  It  has  a 
good  color  and  pleasant  odor.  It  is  put  up  in 
eight-  and  sixteen-ounce  dark,  amber-colored 
bottles  with  sprinkler  top.  It  sells  for  fifty 
cents  and  a  dollar,  which  gives  a  good  margin 
of  profit.  With  a  little  push  it  ought  to  be  a 
good  seller  with  any  one. 


THIRD  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

By  F.  p.  Theriot,  Gretna,  La. 

Resorcin  1  drachm. 

Quinine  sulphate 1  scruple. 

Bay    rum 4  fluidrachms. 

Glycerin    4  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides....  2  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  capsicum 2  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract  of  jaborandi...  2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol 2  ounces. 

Water,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve.     Florame  extract,  1  drachm,  for 
perfume. 

The  preparation  may  be  colored  red  if  de- 
sired by  means  of  red  saunders. 


FORMULAS  RECEIVING  HONORABLE  MENTION. 


In  addition  to  the  three  prize  winners,  the 
committee  thought  the  following  formulas 
were  deserving  of  honorable  mention : 

BY  C.  A.  HOUGEN,  DURAND,  WIS. 

We  generally  put  our  hair  tonic  up  in  half- 
pound  perfume  bottles  or  in  plain  8-ounce 
ovals  with  a  purple  cap  over  the  cork.  It  sells 
for  75  cents.  As  it  only  costs  about  20  to  25 
cents,  the  profit  is  a  very  fair  one : 

Boric    acid 1  ounce. 

Salicylic  acid ^  ounce. 

Resorcin    4  scruples. 

Glycerin    1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 12  minims. 

Oil  of  bergamot 4  minims. 

Alcohol    1  pint. 

Water  distilled  to  make 1  quart. 

Color  with  tincture  of  curcuma  if  wanted. 

We  sell  the  product  on  a  strict  guarantee 
that  if  it  does  not  positively  stop  falling  hair 
and  eradicate  dandruff  "you  get  your  money 
back."  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  bottles  and 
have  only  had  one  returned  so  far,  and  that 
one  we  sold  to  a  man  who  asked  for  something 
else,  and  wanted  it  for  his  wife.  That  he 
wanted  it  for  her  he  did  not  tell  us,  or  we 
should  have  known  better.  She  refused  to 
try  it,  and  consequently  missed  a  good  thing. 

We  have  used  newspaper  ads.  to  push  this 


preparation — sometimes  with  noticeable  results 
and  sometimes  with  indifferent  success.  Our 
long  suit  is  to  push  it  over  the  counter  to 
people  who  want  something  for  themselves. 


BY  H.  C.  LANDAU,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 
This  is  a  hair  tonic  which  I  have  used  for 
years  and  on  which  I  have  an  excellent  trade. 
It  always  gives  satisfaction  and  never  arouses 
a  complaint.  It  will  stop  an  itching  scalp 
within  an  hour,  stop  dandruff  in  two  applica- 
tions, and  will  promote  the  growth  of  hair.  It 
is  sold  under  this  guarantee,  and  I  have  never 
returned  a  cent.  Every  bottle  sold  brings  a 
demand  for  another  one. 

Quinine  sulphate 2  drachms. 

Resorcin  20  grains. 

Menthol    20  grains. 

Tincture  of  capsicum 6  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 6  drachms. 

Spirits  of  ammonia  aromatic.  4  drachms. 

Glycerin    4  drachms. 

Alcohol  diluted,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Perfume  with  dactylis  or  to  suit.  No  artificial  color- 
ing is  used.  Apply  to  scalp  with  finger-tips,  massage 
lightly  every  night  for  a  week,  then  once  a  week,  for 
an  invigorating  tonic. 

The  prices  are:  4  ounces,  25  cents;  8 
ounces,  50  cents;  16  ounces,  $1.00. 
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BY  WILLIAM  H.  TABACNIC,  PH.G., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Our  preparation  can  be  made  for  about  85 
cents  a  quart.  It  is  put  up  in  four-ounce 
fancy  bottles  and  retails  for  50  cents  a  bottle. 
A  package  of  this  preparation,  including  cork, 
label,  etc.,  costs  about  15  cents,  netting  a  profit 
of  about  70  per  cent.  Of  course  it  could  be 
made  a  little  cheaper  by  decreasing  the  amount 
of  alcohol,  etc.,  but  I  would  hardly  advise  it 
as  I  have  found  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  formula  to  be  just  right.  I  have 
used  the  formula  for  several  years  and  have 
observed  it  is  a  good  repeater.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  dandruff  and  falling 
hair,  and  an  elegant  hair  dressing.  It  is  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  scalp  as  often  as  required. 

I  recommend  when  selling  my  hair  tonic 
the  use  of  my  liquid  shampoo  for  shampooing 
the  hair.  This  is  merely  tincture  of  green 
soap  perfumed.  I  seldom  fail  to  make  a  sale 
of  my  shampoo  with  each  purchase  of  my 
hair  tonic.     The  latter  is : 

Mercuric   chloride 2  grammes. 

,  Salicylic  acid 10  grammes. 

Resorcinol    30  grammes. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 30  grammes. 

Glycerin  100  grammes. 

Alcohol    500  Cc. 

Water,  q.  s.  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Perfume  to  suit  (rose). 

Dissolve  the  bichloride,  salicylic  acid,  and  the  re- 
sorcinol in  the  alcohol.  Add  the  tincture  of  cantharides, 
glycerin,  and  water.    Perfume  and  filter. 

I  use  a  rose  odor  myself,  but  the  individual 
can  use  any  odor  that  pleases.  This  prepara- 
tion acquires  a  light  lavender  color,  without 
any  coloring  agent  being  used. 


BY  E.  W.  THRALLS,  HAYDEN,  COLO. 

Salicin    1  drachm. 

Resorcin    2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  drachms. 

**         Tincture  of  capsicum 2  drachms. 

Glycerin    1  ounce. 

Rose    water    6  ounces. 

Bay  rum,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  rose  water.  Add  the 
tinctures  and  the  glycerin,  and  finally  the  bay  rum. 
Color  to  suit  with  tincture  of  cudbear,  N.  F. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  highly  successful  in 
cases  of  dandruff  and  falling  hair,  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  scalp.  It  is  of  great  value  in 
eczematous  diseases  of  the  scalp.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  prepared  on  account  of  the  ready 


solubility  of  the  chemicals.  I  have  never  ex- 
ploited it  nor  advertised  it  as  shelf  goods,  but 
have  handed  out  many  bottles  as  a  special 
preparation.  I  charge  50  cents  for  a  six-ounce 
bottle.  The  cost,  as  one  can  readily  see,  is 
inconsiderable. 


BY  G.  W.  PFENDER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Our  preparation  has  proved  very  good.  It 
will  certainly  stop  the  formation  of  dandruff, 
loss  of  hair,  and  cause  new  hair  to  grow  when 
other  remedies  have  no  effect.  Three  of  our 
customers  now  have  a  splendid  growth  of  hair 
after  it  had  fallen  out  from  syphilis.  Many 
others  use  it  as  a  general  hair  tonic. 

Resorcinol    3  drachms. 

Glycerin   1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 3  drachms. 

Water  and  alcohol,  enough  to 
make    6  ounces. 

Perfume  with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
bergamot,  geranium,  citronella,  and  cinnamon. 


BY  OTTO  C.  McCARTY,  CARTHAGE,  INDIANA. 

This  preparation  has  been  used  in  my 
brother's  barber  shop  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  originally  obtained  from  a  New  York 
hair  specialist: 

Spirit  of  ammonia  aromatic. .  .J^  ounce. 
Solution  of  potassium  arsenite^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica Yz  ounce. 

Tincture  of  capsicum 2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  drachms. 

Glycerin    2  drachms. 

Bay  rum 1  ounce. 

Rose  water,  q.  s 8  ounces. 

Rub  well  into  the  scalp  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  dandruff  and  falling  hair. 

This  is  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  seen  for 
dandruff,  falling  hair,  and  itching  of  the  scalp. 


BY  DAVID  I.  COHEN,  PH.G.,  JERSEY  CITY. 

Quinine  alkaloid J4  drachm. 

Mercuric  chloride  2  grains. 

Chloral  hydrate  2  drachms. 

Resorcin  1J4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  capsicum 2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides J^  ounce. 

Oil  of  bay 15  drops. 

Alcohol    6  ounces. 

Aqua,  q.  s 16  ounces. 

Directions:  Massage  well  into  the  scalp 
once  a  day,  preferably  on  retiring.  In  ob- 
stinate cases  should  be  used  twice  daily  until 
improvement  is  noticed. 
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BY  CHARLES  R.  ARCHIBALD,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 

Pilocarpine  nitrate 0.4    gramme. 

Quinine  sulphate 0.14  gramme. 

Tincture  of  cantharides. ...  12       Cc 

Tincture  of  capsicum 12       Cc. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 90       Cc. 

Alcohol,  q.  s.  ad 180       Cc. 

Mix  and  make  solution.    Perfume  to  suit. 
Apply  daily  to  the  scalp. 


it  the  corrosive  sublimate  previously  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  Then  add  to  this  the  rest  of  the  ingredients. 
Let  it  stand  for  24  hours  and  filter. 


BY  D.  COHEN,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Resorcin    15  grains. 

Salicylic  acid 15  grains. 

Boric  acid   15  grains. 

Quinine    sulphate 10  grains. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  sanguinaria 1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  lavender  compound.  1  drachm. 

Alcohol  2  ounces. 

Bay  rum  to  make 8  ounces. 

BY  C.  J.  WALL,  GRAPEVINE,  TEXAS. 

Resorcin    1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  drachms.* 

Fluidextract  of  jaborandi 2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cinchona  flava 2  ounces. 

Essence    violettes 1  drachm. 

Spirit  of  myrcia q.  s.  ad  8  ounces. 

Mix. 


BY  F.  D.  G.  WALKER,  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Arsenous    acid 6  grains. 

Potassium    bicarbonate 2>^  drachms. 

Sulphuric  acid 5  minims. 

Glycerin   1  drachm. 

Alcohol    4  drachms. 

Oil  of  rosemary 1  minim. 

Oil  of  lavender 2  minims. 

Caramel  enough  to  make  light  amber. 
Water  sufficient  to  make 12  ounces. 

Mix. 

Apply  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  rubbing  briskly,  every 
two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks.  Then  use  once  a 
week  to  keep  the  scalp  in  good  condition. 


BY  C.  M.  EVANS.  MT.  HOREB,  WIS. 

Resorcin    g  ounces. 

Glycerin  2^  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2^  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cinchona  comp 5  ounces. 

Alcohol, 

Bay  rum,  of  each 3  pints,  12  ounces. 

Apply  to  the  scalp  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

BY  CARL  R.  FIEBICH,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Resorcin  2  drachms. 

Salicylic  acid '/^  drachm. 

Castor   oil i  ounce. 

Alcohol  ;  8  ounces. 

Tannic  acid lo  grains. 

Distilled  water  enough  to 

make 2  pints. 

Perfume  Otto  of  Jockey  Club..  15  drops. 
Color  with  "Evergreen" 10  drops. 

BY  W.  M.  RICKERT,  FAYETTE,  IOWA. 

Corrosive  sublimate 2  grains. 

Tincture  of  cantharides ^  ounce. 

Glycerin    y^  ounce. 

Resorcin  2  drachms. 

Alcohol   4  ounces. 

Distilled  water  q.  s.  to 8  ounces. 

Mix. 

Apply  night  and  morning,  rubbing  in  well  with  the 
finger-tips. 

We  have  colored  it  and  perfumed  it,  but 
most  of  our  trade  prefer  it  as  given  above. 


BY  M.  KALMANOR,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 

Quinine    sulphate lOJ^  drachms. 

Tincture  of  capsicum 7  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  ounces. 

Fluidextract  of  jaborandi...       4  ounces. 

Corrosive   sublimate 21  grains. 

Bay  rum 26  ounces. 

Oil  of  lavender lOJ^  drachms. 

Glycerin    10 J4  ounces. 

Alcohol  42  ounces. 

Purified   talcum 2  ounces. 

Water  to  make 1  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  and  oil  in  the  alcohol.    Add  to 


BY  FRANK  W.  SMITH,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Sodium    chloride 120  grains. 

Precipitated  sulphur  60  grains. 

Lead   acetate 60  grains. 

Glycerin    J^  pint. 

Bay  rum  3  fiuidounces. 

Jamaica  rum 54  P'nt- 

Water   1  pint  (not  more). 

Grain   alcohol 1  fiuidounce. 

Scent  to  suit,  bergamot  oil  prefererd. 


BY  F.  P.  TAYLOR,  MINOT,  N.  D. 

Resorcin  2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  capsicum 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  bergamot 15  minims. 

Bay    rum 1  ounce. 

Glycerin    4  drachms. 

Alcohol,  enough  to  make 4  ounces. 

Color  with  green  vegetable 

coloring, 15  minims  to  4  ounces. 

Rub  in  the  scalp  with  tips  of  fingers  twice  a  week. 


CARMEL  HAIR  TONIC  A  SELLER. 


BY  H.  KALLIWODA, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  putting 
up  and  selling  "Carmel  Hair  Tonic"  with 
gratifying  results.  My  preparation  is  a  win- 
ner and  a  repeater.  I  put  it  up  in  ordinary 
prescription  ovals,  8  ounces,  and  sell  it  for 
$1.00.  I  also  run  a  trial  size,  a  4:^-ounce 
panel,  which  sells  for  50  cents. 

I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  my  success  to  the 
simple  yet  impressive  style  of  my  package,  as 
well  as  to  its  merits. 

The  bottle  should  be  tightly  corked,  capped, 
and  string-sealed.  It  should  have  a  good 
label,  not  a  plain  one.  Spend  a  cent  at  least 
for  it.  A  woman's  head  with  an  abundance 
of  hair  makes  a  fine  centerpiece,  around  which 
the  name  appears.  The  package  should  be 
wrapped  with  transparent  parchment  paper, 
making  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  The 
word  "Quinine"  catches  many.  I  always  keep 
a  few  bottles  on  my  counter,  priced.  Any  one 
wishing  another  hair  tonic  gets  it,  but  I  often 
manage  to  get  rid  of  mine  instead,  not  by  the 
"just  as  good"  stunt,  however,  but  by  a  nice, 
convincing  line  of  talk.  I  put  my  personal 
recommendation  behind  the  article.  If  you 
have  a  nice  head  of  hair,  show  it  to  your 
customer. 

Once  in  a  while  I  display  it.  Sometimes  I 
get  a  few  china  eggs  and  door-knobs  and  place 
them  in  the  window  with  a  sign  to  this  effect, 
"Guaranteed  to  grow  hair  on  a  door-knob, 
why  not  on  your  knob?"  The  bottom  of  the 
display  is  covered  with  mattress  stuffing  or 
barber-shop  trimmings.  I  have  a  large  sign 
as  follows : 
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A  reproduction  of  a  window  sign  used  by  Mr.  Kalliwoda  to  ad- 
vertise his  hair  tonic — purposely  made  amateurish. 

The  crudeness  of  my  picture  draws  atten- 
tion.    The  rest  of  the  window  convinces. 

Here  is  another  little  "booster."  In  my  talk 
to  a  customer,  I  mention  the  fact  that  he  can 


feel  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  applied.  This 
is  true.  The  menthol  is  added  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  gives  a  peculiar  cooling  sensation,  as 
though  the  hair  were  beginning  to  sprout. 
Anyway,  it  affects  the  mind,  -and  that  is  half 
the  battle.  Directions  should  emphasize  to 
rub  well.  For  the  friction  and  circulation 
restored,  is  another  factor  in  propagating  the 
growth. 

The  formula  and  cost  of  the  tonic  is  here 
given. 

°  CARMEL    QUININE    HAIR    TONIC. 

Pilocarpine  hydrochloride — 2  drachms,  @  $1.50  a 

drachm   $3.00 

Resorcin — 514  ounces,  @  $1.10  a  pound 39 

Chloral  hydrate — 5J4  ounces,  @  $1.18  a  pound 40 

Quinine  sulphate — 5  ounces,  @  16c  per  100  ounce 

lots 80 

Betanaphthol — 5 J^  ounces,  @  $1.45  a  pound 49 

Menthol — 1  ounce,  @  60c  an  ounce 60 

Alcohol— IJ^  gallons,  @  $2.96  a  gallon 4.44 

Glycerin — 1  pint,  @  22c  a  pound 27 

Oil  of  bergamot — 1  ounce,  @  $6.00  a  pound 40 

HCl,  Tincture  of  alkanet — aa  q.  s 05 

Water,  q.  s. — 5  gallons 35 

$10.84 

1.  Dissolve  the  pilocarpine  in  2  ounces  of  water; 
add  tincture  alkanet,  q.  s. 

2.  Dissolve  the  resorcin  and  chloral  in  1  quart  of 
water. 

3.  Dissolve  the  oil  of  bergamot  in  8  ounces  of  al- 
cohol. 

4.  Dissolve  the  naphthol  and  menthol  in  1  quart  of 
alcohol. 

5.  Dissolve  the  quinine  in  alcohol  (acidulating  with 
HCl  until  end  point  is  reached). 

6.  Mix  the  remainder  of  alcohol  with  the  glycerin. 
Add  1  gallon  of  water. 

7.  Now  mix  solutions  3  and  4,  then  5.  Add  this 
mixture  to  6.     Add  solution  2. 

8.  Now  gradually  add  water  to  make  5  gallons.  A 
slight  precipitate  may  form,  probably  naphthol.  Filter, 
add  solution  1,  and  put  up  in  eight-ounce  bottles. 

Additional  costs  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

Labels   $  .50 

Corks No.  50,  $3.50  M.     .28 

Caps $0.35  per  gross    .29 

Bottles @  $3.75  per  gross  3.12 

Parchment    paper 10 

Sealing  wax 05 

^  day's  labor 1.50 

$  5.84 
Cost  of  tonic  10.84 


Total  cost  of  80  bottles $16.68 

80  bottles  @  $1.00 80.00 

Profit  on  cost $63.32 

or  Profit  on  cost  approximately 38.5  per  cent. 
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The  color  and  odor  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  taste.  Without  alkanet  the  tonic  is  lemon 
color.  Some  people  prefer  a  green,  some  a 
brown,  etc. 

The  cost  may  be  materially  reduced  by 
omitting  the  pilocarpine.      But  I  consider  it  a 


valuable  ingredient  and  would  not  like  to  do 
without  it  in  my  own  product. 

And  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I  want  to 
add  that  "Carmel  Quinine  Hair  Tonic"  has 
proved  to  be  a  "crackerjack."  It  has  "brought 
home  the  bacon." 


A  TWO-PACKAGE  HAIR  TONIC. 

BY  8.  C.  COOPER,  Phm.B.. 
Lion's  Head,  Ont. 

Perhaps  more  buncombe  has  been  written  septic  head-dress,  a  solvent  of  fatty  excretions, 

and  advertised  about  hair  restorers  than  about  and  exposure  of  the  scalp  to  the  ozone  of  the 

any  other  medication,  and  a  prize  offer  for  the  air  and  to  sunlight.      We  inscribe  below  what 

best  formula  for  a  hair  tonic  makes  the  phar-  we  consider  to  be  an  ideal  cleanser,  which  may 

niacist  get  right  down  to  bed-rock.  be  used  daily  for  a  week,  then  as  needed. 

The  study  of  diseases  of  the  hair  does  not  The    cleanser    should    always    be    followed 

reveal  the  definite  unanimity  that  is  apparent  after  an  interval  of  eight  to  twelve  hours  by  a 

in  most  scientific  data.      Dead  hair,  like  dead  tonic  for  the  hair.     An  ideal  tonic  should  com- 

men.  cannot  be  resurrected.      The  causes  of  prise  a  germicide,  an  irritant,  a  rubefacient, 

baldness  may  be :  and  these  in  a  soothing  attractive  vehicle. 

1.  Temporary,  through  fever  or  sickness.  After  assembling,  comparing,  and  rejecting 

2.  Pressure  or  irritation  by  head-dress  or  a  great  many  ingredients,  I  consider  the  for- 
aught  else  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  mula  of  the  hair  tonic  given  below  can  for 
thus  damming  up  the  canals  that  supply  nutri-  druggists'  general  purposes  scarcely  be  im- 
tion.  proved   upon.      Furthermore,   if  the  general 

3.  Decomposition  of  perspiratory  and  oily  system  is  toned  up  by  an  internal  alterative  and 
secretions,  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  the  rules  for  health  relating  to  cleanliness, 
bacteria,  thus  wasting  the  hair.  diet,  exercise,  and  good  living  observed,  the 

4.  Dryness  and  disease  of  the  scalp,  usually  scalp  will  share  the  benefit  with  the  rest  of  the 
termed  dandruff.  body. 

We  may  regard  the  last  three  as  producing  scalp  cleanser. 

permanent   baldness    if   proper   treatment   be  Oleic   acid 3j4  ounces. 

neglected.      And  we  may  safely  infer  that  if  Alcohol  (90  per  cent) VA  ounces. 

treatment  prove  satisfactory  in  preventing  per-  j^j^  and  neutralize  with  about  ^  fluidounce  of  sat- 

manent  baldness,  it  will  prove  helpful  in  cases  urated    solution   of   potassium   hydroxide;    when   cool 

that  are  temporary.      To  master  the  situation  add  oil  of  lavender  lo  minims ;  ether  to  lo  fluidounces. 

we  must:  hair  tonic. 

1.  Destroy  or  remove  the  disease,  microbe,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ ^^  ^^^.^^ 

or  germ,  any  or  all  of  them.  Salicylic  acid  40  grains. 

2.  Retain  the  area  in  a  prophylactic  condi-  Boiling  water lo  ounces. 

tion.  Tincture  of  cantharides 2  ounces. 

3.  Nurture     mechanically,     physiologically.  Bay  rum i  ounce. 

,          -r-   •   11      .1     .                .             li          Tu      A^  Rose  water,  enough  to  make....  16  ounces, 
and  artificially  that  area,  to  produce  the  de- 
sired result  The  borax  and  the  acid  should  first  be  dissolved  in 
So   then  'proper  treatment  should  comprise  the  boiling  water,  then  cooled  and  the  other  liquids 
^     ^ ,       .     .                                       c   •   1  added.     It  should  be  well  shaken  and  filtered  before 
a  cleanser — mechanical  to   remove  superhcial 

,        .,                 .  use. 
waste,  chemical  to  act  upon  the  oily  secretions 

without  undue  causticity.  Under  mechanical  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  avoided  a  shot- 
means  mav  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  gun  formula.  We  have  put  in  everything 
water,  soap,  massaging  with  the  finger-tips,  with  a  clear  intention.  We  have  made  no 
drying  by  warm  air  rather  than  by  violent  guess,  and  offer  no  apology  for  .the  simplicity 
rubbing  of  the  hairs,  perfectly  clean  head-  of  the  formula.  We  believe  it  is  the  best 
dress— in  this  the  Hindu  teaches  us  a  lesson—  general  recipe  that  has  been  formulated,  and 
and  exposure  of  scalp  to  the  atmosphere,  what  is  more,  time  and  again  it  has  "done  the 
Under  chemical  means  may  be  mentioned  anti-  work." 


HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS.* 

An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Elntertainment'  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed   into   Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  from  May  Bulletin.  ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WORKING  THE  BEST  SCHEME  OF  ALL. 

The  scheme  that  I  followed  up  in  the  last 
few  years  is  one  that  involved  the  use  of  cash 
register  checks,  and  while  it  was  something 
of  an  expense,  it  certainly  did  get  the  results. 

The  premium  plan  in  various  forms  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again  to  be  the 
best  of  all  trade-getters.      It  has  its  disad van- 


Mr.  Farrington. 

tages,  and  I  would  not  recommend  it  in  all 
cases.  But  where  it  can  be  properly  used,  it 
has  no  equal. 

PREMIUM   PLANS. 

In  carrying  out  my  plan  I  used  a  check- 
printing  cash  register,  and  the  final  scheme  was 
only  developed  after  experimenting  with  sev- 
eral which  were  successful  only  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

♦Copyright,  1912,  by  Frank  Farrington. 


One  check  plan  that  I  tried  was  that  of  giv- 
ing a  pound  box  of  candy  to  the  person  whose 
purchase  drew  a  check  with  an  even  hundred 
number  on  it.  This  meant  that  check  No.  100, 
2300,  400,  or  4000  drew  a  prize.  I  was  able 
to  get  up  only  a  little  interest  in  this.  It  did 
not  make  any  business  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
determine. 

Other  plans  met  with  only  partial  success, 
and  I  found  that  one  reason  was  that  frequent 
changes  in  the  scheme  mixed  up  the  people. 
They  would  just  get  the  details  of  one  plan 
well  into  mind  when  they  would  find  that  it 
had  been  discarded  and  some  other  taken  up. 
Thus  what  seemed  like  good  business,  giving 
the  public  a  variety  and  a  change,  proved  a 
disadvantage.  Any  good,  fair  plan  adhered 
to  indefinitely  and  well  advertised  would,  I  am 
sure,  produce  profitable  results  in  the  end. 

My  final  plan  was  to  keep  a  standard  set  of 
premium  goods,  the  same  line  continuously 
with  occasional  additions,  and  to  give  these  out 
for  set  sums  in  cash-register  checks.  For  in- 
stance, I  picked  out  a  pair  of  cut-glass  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  to  give  away  for  $10  in  checks. 
These  and  all  the  other  premiums  I  set  out  to 
buy  for  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  checks.  I  picked  out  such  goods  as 
could  be  listed  to  the  public  at  10  per  cent  of 
the  face  value  of  their  checks.  An  offer  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  checks  given  back  in 
premiums  would,  I  knew,  look  very  good  to 
every  woman,  and  particularly  so  if  I  chose 
for  premiums  articles  that  would  especially 
appeal  to  the  feminine  instinct. 

THE  CUT-GLASS  OFFER. 

Every  woman  likes  cut  glass,  and  cut  glass 
pays  a  good  profit.  Hence  my  choice  of  this 
line  at  first.      Here  follows  the  proposition  as 
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I  outlined  it  in  one  of  the  first  circulars  I  sent 
out: 

SAVE  THIS!!! 

OUR  FREE  CUT-GLASS  OFFER. 

This  Lasts  Till  After  Christmas. 

Save  Your  Checks  and  Get  Cut  Glass  Presents  Free. 

With  every  cash  purchase  we  give  a  check  showing 
the  amount  of  the  purchase.  These  checks  are  good 
for  prizes  if  dated  Oct.  1  or  later. 

For  $10  in  checks  a  pair  of  cut-glass  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  worth  $1.25. 

For  $15  in  checks  a  cut-glass  bonbon  dish  with 
handle,  worth  $1.75. 

For  $20  in  checks  a  cut-glass  bonbon  dish  worth  $2. 

For  $25  in  checks  a  cut-glass  olive  dish  worth  $2.75. 

For  $30  in  checks  a  cut-glass  bonbon  dish  worth 
$3.25. 

For  $35  in  checks  a  cut-glass  celery  tray  worth  $3.50. 

For  $40  in  checks  a  cut-glass  sugar  bowl  and  cream 
pitcher  worth  $4.50  (not  given  out  separately). 

For  $45  in  checks  a  cut-glass  berry  bowl  worth  $5. 

For  $50  in  checks  a  cut-glass  water  bottle  worth 
$5.50. 

This  is  all  fine,  high-grade  cut  glass,  and  will  make 
elegant  Christmas  presents. 

To  find  what  your  checks  are  worth  just  add  up 
the  amounts  of  the  purchases  indicated  on  them  in  red 
ink. 

This  offer  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  after  the 
Holidays,  and  perhaps  not  then. 

Save  your  own  checks  and  get  your  neighbors  who 
are  not  saving  for  themselves  to  save  them  for  you. 

You  can  see  these  prizes  on  exhibition  in  our-  store 
at  any  time. 

If  you  are  short  of  checks  and  want  a  premium  at 
any  time  you  can  bring  in  what  checks  you  have  and 
you  will  be  allowed  10  per  cent  of  their  face  value  on 
any  cut-glass  article,  paying  the  balance  in  cash. 

Here  are  some  good,  seasonable  goods. 
(Then  followed  a  few  special  items  in  good  values.) 

This  plan  was  started  October  1,  with  a 
view  to  running  it  till  January  1.  Its  popu- 
larity, however,  and  the  realization  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  making  frequent  changes  in 
offers,  caused  me  to  retain  it  in  force. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  made  it  particu- 
larly easy  to  interest  the  people  in  the  plan, 
and  window  displays  of  the  cut  glass  were 
mighty  attractive,  headed  as  they  were  by  big 
cards  reading  "These  Given  Away!" 

I  realized  that  the  success  of  the  plan  lay  in 
interesting  the  women,  and  we  did  everything 
to  get  them  to  begin  saving  their  checks.  We 
placed  big  cards  about  the  store  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  and  pointing  to  the  display  of 
the  premium  goods. 

The  clerks  were  instructed  to  take  pains  to 
hand  the  checks  to  customers  and  not  merely 
throw  them  out  on  the  counter.      And  right 


here  is  where  the  plan  may  fall  down  if  not 
carefully  handled.  People  not  knowing  of  the 
plan  will  not  be  looking  for  the  checks,  and 
they  will  go  away  without  them  unless  they 
are  placed  in  their  hands.  This  means  that 
Mrs.  A.  hears  Mrs.  B.  talking  about  her 
checks,  and  she  thinks,  "I  didn't  get  any  check 
with  that  hot-water  bottle  I  bought,"  and  she 
comes  back  and  makes  a  fuss. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  people  get  away  a 
good  many  times  without  checks,  and  a  rule 
must  be  made  at  the  outset  to  cover  such  cases. 
In  my  store  I  made  it  a  practice  to  give  to 
any  one  coming  back  and  claiming  it,  the  check 
that  was  asked  for.  This  may  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a 


Mr.  Farrincrton's  store  as  it  was  when  he  sold  it  last  year. 

check.  I  don't  believe  it  ever  did,  but  even  if 
it  did,  it  was  far  better  than  to  send  some  one 
away  with  a  grouch. 

In  our  store  we  sold  periodicals  and  took 
magazine  subscriptions,  and  we  gave  checks 
on  these  transactions  for  a  time,  but  eventually 
found  it  desirable  to  discontinue  it,  as  it  was 
often  true  that  a  subscription  would  not  pay 
us  a  net  profit  with  the  cost  of  the  check  out. 

One  important  result  of  the  check  system 
when  once  I  got  it  under  way  was  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  small  amount  of  credit  business 
we  had  been  doing.  As  soon  as  a  family  got 
the  check-saving  habit,  they  would  bring  the 
money  every  time,  and  if  they  didn't  have  it, 
they  would  go  home  and  get  it  or  wait  till  the 
next  day. 
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Of  course  most  of  our  credit  business  was 
in  small  amounts.  Our  losses  had  always 
been  a  negligible  quantity.  This  made  them 
less  than  that. 

For  the  store  that  has  a  good  deal  of  credit 
trade  this  scheme  is  one  of  the  best  to  turn  it 
into  cash.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  a  trade, 
particularly  a  city  trade,  where  the  credit 
customers  are  mainly  wealthy  families,  the 
premiums  would  not  attract. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  PREMIUM  PLAN. 

But  the  big  feature  of  the  premium  plan  is 
that  it  makes  every  customer  a  fast  customer. 
The  woman  who  is  trying  to  get  $25  worth  of 
checks,  is  going  to  buy  everything  in  the  drug- 
store line  possible  at  the  store  where  she  gets 
the  checks.      If  she  is  passing  a  store  on  the 


Prizes  For  Boys  and  Girls!! 

This  tells  how  to  get  a  prize  absolutely  free 

With  ever;  cash  ule  is  our  store  we  give  a  check  printed 
1]^  the  cash  register. 

The  check  shove  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 

Ask  your  friends  to  save  their  checks  for  you.  Oet  all  the 
checks  you  can.  They  are  good  for  prizes.  Checks  under  6 
cents  in  value  not  counUd. 

To  the  boy  bringing  us  before  May  First  the  inost  checks 
we  wM  give  free  a  t3  split  bamboo  fish  pole. 

To  the  boy  bringing  next  to  the  most  checks,  a  set  of  box- 
itag  gloves. 

To  the  third  and  fourth  next,  each  a  trimmed  steel  yacht 
all  ready  to  launch. 

To  the  next  six  each  a  good  catcher's  mitt. 

To  the  girl  bringing  us  the  most  checks  before  May  First, 
we  will  give  free  a  fine  %i  English  cab  doll  carriage. 

To  the  girl  bringing  us  next  to  the  most,  a  pair  of  Wins- 
low  roller  skates.     Good  ones. 

To  the  third  and  fourth  girls,  each  a  5C  cebt  box  of  water 
colors. 

To  the  next  six  each  a  25  cent  package  of  fine  ytjiMtuety. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  bringing  the  largest  single  cbtek,  one 
of  the  trimmed  steel  yacbta 

To  the  boy  or  girl  bringing  the  most  checks  of  a  dollar  or 
more  each,  one  of  the  steel  yachts. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


A  newspaper  ad.  exploiting  a  prize  scheme  designed  to  make  every 
boy  and  girl  in  town  a  rooter  for  the  Farrington  store. 

Other  side  of  the  street  and  happens  to  think 
that  she  needs  a  ten-cent  tube  of  vaselin,  she 
is  not  going  in  there  for  it.  No,  sir!  She  is 
going  to  cross  the  street  and  get  that  ten-cent 
check.      Every  little  bit  helps. 

This  is  not  theory ;  it  is  fact. 

That  woman  is  also  going  to  ask  her  friends 
whether  they  have  any  checks  that  they  don't 
want.  They  may  turn  over  the  first  lot  to 
her,  but  when  they  see  the  dandy  piece  of  cut 
glass  she  gets  for  them,  they  will  begin  to  save 
for  themselves. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  show  people 
that  their  purchases  are  going  to  amount  to 
enough  in  the  near  future  to  enable  them  to  get 
a  premium.  They  do  not  realize  that  their 
purchases  count  up  to  enough   to  amount  to 


anything.  They  buy  more  at  a  drug  store 
than  they  think. 

Once  show  them  that  their  checks  will  get 
them  something  before  long  and  they  are 
yours.  In  a  small  town  a  thing  like  this  takes 
hold  more  rapidly  than  in  a  larger  one.  It 
spreads  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  premiums  must  be  given  as  careful  dis- 
play as  if  they  were  goods  offered  for  sale. 
And  when  people  want  to  see  them,  either  to 
take  up  one  with  their  checks  or  merely  to  find 
out  what  they  are  like,  they  should  be  waited 
upon  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if  making  a 
purchase.  If  you  offer  people  premiums  and 
then  are  at  all  "crusty"  about  handing  them 
out,  you  will  soon  spoil  the  effect  of  your  gifts 
and  make  people  unwilling  to  bother  with 
them.  Don't  let  it  appear  that  you  are  putting 
a  person  under  obligations,  but  rather  give 
him  the  premium  as  his  right,  which  it  really  is. 

After  running  the  premium  plan  for  a  time 
I  found  it  desirable  to  add  other  premiums  in 
order  to  interest  more  people.  Some  house- 
wives did  not  care  for  cut  glass.  A  good 
many  men  who  would  save  checks  for  some- 
thing they  themselves  wanted,  would  not 
bother  with  cut  glass. 

To  help  out,  I  added  an  assortment  of  dollar 
watches  which  I  gave  for  $10  in  checks, 
though  I  did  not  state  that  they  were  dollar 
watches. 

I  gave  out  fountain  pens,  buf  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  not  guaranteed 
as  to  durability,  etc.  For  these  I  used  some 
of  the  very  heavily  ornamented  gold  (  ?)  and 
silver  (?)  kinds  which  cost  little  but  look 
very  valuable.  A  heavily  gold  mounted  pen 
can  be  bought  as  low  as  $1  net. 

Japanese  chinaware  I  found  a  good  line — 
complete  tea  sets,  cream  and  sugar  sets,  etc. 
These  reduced  the  cost  of  the  premium  to 
about  4  per  cent,  and  this  figure  was  the  one 
finally  adopted  as  a  cost  basis. 

This  premium  plan  raised  the  business  in  a 
year  from  $12,164  to  $13,859  cash  receipts, 
which  is  a  splendid  gain  in  so  small  a  com- 
munity, where  there  is  almost  no  chance  to 
increase  the  total  volume  of  trade. 

In  order  to  show  the  reader  to  what  an 
extent  the  people  went  into  the  check-saving 
business,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  recently  when  I  sold  my  business  and  the 
checks  were  all,  called  in  either  for  premiums 
or  for  exchange  checks  which  would  be  good 
with  the  new  firm,  the  total  checks  brought  in 
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amounted  to  $3384,  which  represented  the 
average  amount  constantly  outstanding.  Of 
course  this  looks  big,  but  four  per  cent  of  it 
would  not  impoverish  you  at  any  time. 

WHEN  TO  STOP. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  this  plan  is  in 
getting  rid  of  it  if  one  wishes  to  do  so.  When 
it  stops  increasing  the  business,  it  should  not 
be  carried  any  longer.  It  is  too  much  of  a 
load  unless  it  is  getting  enough  trade,  not  to 
be  had  otherwise,  to  pay  for  it. 

It  may  be  discontinued  at  a  change  of  own- 
ership, of  course,  though  that  is  not  wise,  as 
it  makes  the  new  concern  look  penurious.  A 
special  bargain  sale  may  be  made  offering 
many  attractive  prices  and  the  announcement 
made  that  in  the  future,  instead  of  checks, 
extra  values  are  to  be  given  to  offset  them. 

But  about  the  best  way,  and  the  one  least 
likely  to  result  in  a  slump  in  the  business,  is  to 
keep  reducing  the  cost  of  the  premiums  by 
giving  a  little  less  value  until  people  slowly 
lose  interest.  At  the  same  time  the  variety  of 
premiums  may  be  limited  with  the  same  object. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  premiums  by  raising  the  amount  of 
checks  required  for  a  specific  article  or  giving 
an  inferior  premium  for  a  given  amount.  But 
it  can  be  done  in  other  ways.  For  instance, 
the  premium  at  $10  costing  50  cents  can  be 
changed  to  one  of  silverware  costing  40  cents, 
or  to  one  of  Japanese  china  costing  35  cents, 
etc.  We  found  silverware  of  standard  pat- 
terns valuable  as  premiums.  We  could  buy  a 
certain  well-known  make  of  plated  silver  tea- 
spoons of  an  advertised  pattern  for  $2.41  per 
dozen.  When  a  person  brought  in  $5  in 
checks  he  got  one  of  these.  Customers  could 
keep  getting  more  as  they  accumulated  checks 
until  they  possessed  a  dozen,  and  then  they 


could  begin  on  the  knives  or  the  forks  of  the 
same  pattern,  and  so  on. 

We  found  it  to  be  very  seldom  that  people 
cared  to  pay  the  difference.  If  they  had  not 
checks  enough,  they  would  go  away  and  wait 
till  they  had  more. 

ADVERTISING  A  PREMIUM  PLAN. 

A  few  newspaper  advertisements  are  repro- 
duced showing  how  we  called  attention  to  our 
premium  plan.  And  the  advertisement  of 
"Prizes  for  Boys  and  Girls"  shows  how  a  pre- 
vious very  successful  check  plan  was  worked 
out.  This  one  got  all  the  children  to  working 
for  the  checks.  While  the  total  cost  was  not 
much,  it  certainly  did  get  business. 

This  was  put  on  in  the  spring,  and  the  win- 
dow display  of  the  prizes  secured  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  youngsters  right  away. 
Give  a  boy  a  chance  to  get  a  baseball  mask  or 
glove  free,  or  a  good  fishing  pole,  just  as  the 
season  is  opening,  and  he  will  work  his  head 
off  trying  to  get  it.  The  girls  were  just  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  boys,  too,  and  the  list  of 
prizes  was  long  enough  so  that  every  one  had 
a  hope  of  getting  something. 

The  success  of  such  a  prize  plan  is  always 
increased  by  making  the  list  long  enough  so 
that  every  possible  contestant  will  think,  "Well, 
I  can't  get  the  first  prize,  perhaps,  but  there's 
enough  of  them,  so  I  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
something." 

While  not  bearing  any  relation  to  the 
premium  business,  I  want  to  crowd  in  right 
here  a  recommendation  that  the  druggist  take 
more  trouble  to  get  the  business  on  bug  killers. 

There  is  a  steady  and  quite  rapid  increase  of 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  insecticides — on  plants, 
trees,  animals,  etc.  The  stockowner  and  the 
farmer  and  fruit-raiser  are  all  banding  against 
insect  pests.      The  druggist  who  goes  after 


BUC  KILLERS. 


Oet  ma  tmrly  start  atttr  tbt  laMect*. 

Tb«  earlier  7011  tackle  tbem  tbe  ecaier  it  will  be  to 
kill  then)  off. 

Wetch  joor  currant  and  gooaeberr;  buabee  every  daj. 
A  little  hellebore  in  eeaion  will  save  saaoy  pounda  of  it 
latw. 

We  aell  good,  pure  wbtte  hellebore  for  20c  a  pouad. 
If  a  the  bett  that  monej  can  boj.  '  It  will  do  the  boaineea 
ererj  time. 

Slug  tbot  in  6-Ib.  packagei  for  30c  a  package. 

Use  it  00  the  roae  bnibci — uae  it  anywhere  where 
there  are  bog«  to  be  killed. 

Pane  Qr««n,  40o  per  lb.  this  lummer.  Our  atock  ia 
on  band.     New  itock*  the  atrongeet  and  beat  in  the  market 

Intact  powder,  the  pare  Permian  article,  40e  lb. 

Blue  vitriol  for  aprajing  purpotea,  ISo  per  lb.;  lowei 
price  in  fiuantity. 

The  greateet  thing  for  lice  on  atock  ia  Kreao  Dip. 
Get  a  gallon.  It  coeta  leae  than  any  other  and  goea 
farther. 

PARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Our  Free  Christmas  Gifts 

1*00  can  get  these  tritboat  any  cost  to  jroa 

WiUi  •▼•ry  e«ah  parchftM  of  My  Had  »»  our  ttort  wm 
girt  A  check  ihowiflg  tlie  amonjlt  ot  your  purebu*. 

These  cheeks  ere  good  for  free  premiome  in  haad 
painted  chine,  fonnUin  pene,  eat  glees,  etc 

%i  worth  of  checks  will  get  e  Jspuese  chin*  S-pieee 
lee  eet,  cr  s  bend  docorsted  3-pieoe  set,  or  s  wtleh. 

♦10  or  more  geU  similsr  but  better  gifU  end  sseny 
others.  The  cut  gleee  we  giro  ewey  is  strictly  high  grwde 
end  of  beeatiful  pettenie. 

By  buying  your  HoUdey  goods  from  us  yon  get 
eheeke  which  entitle  you  t«  other  HoUdey  goods  free. 

Leet  week  we  g«»e  e  list  here  ot  meny  of  the  lines  we 
here  slocked  for  the  Christmee  Irede.  Look  these  goode 
OTer.  It  doesn't  ooet  you  e  cent  to  see  whet  we  here  or 
to  see  theee  premiums.  Welch  our  windows  trcm  now  to 
Dec  asih. 

You  cen't  get  more  for  your  money  snywhere  then  we 
ere  giving  this  year. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUC  STORE 


New  Premium  Goods 

We  ba  ve  added  some  new  tbiogs  to  tbe  Imt. 

Are  jou  aaviag  yoar  eaab  f«fi»U>  ehaaka? 

Too  know  we  give  job  preahnM  lor  Ota.  W*  hft*« 
a  fine  Maortment  of  ent  glaaa. 

We  ha*»  added  to  thia  aona  attractiva  *Um  fi»fm 
aaJ  aata.  AaooBg  them  are  ehoM^ato  asd  lea  aati^  ■•?■'* 
at*  eboeotate  pitehera,  ate. 

For  $6.00  in  ehceka  w«  give  yon  a  pratty  Uttl^laft-Mi 
of  t«*  pot,  augv  bowl  and  rraam  pitefcer. 

Ve  have  watehao  ia  akkal  asd  faa  bmIaI  i  mm  for 
$10.00  is  checka.    Oood  foontaia  pane  and  other  gooJa. 

If  joa  ara  Vojtef  (ooda  in  oar  Una,  why  ooi  bay  Ikaa 
bare  and  get  tbaaa  pi«*jsma?  Wa  bare  »ot  adTaneadtha- 
price  of  a  tingle  item  to  meke  ap  for  theaa  gifta  to  yov. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Some  Farrington  newspaper  ads. 
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business  along  such  lines,  making  a  specialty 
of  pushing  good  and  modern  preparations,  is 
sure  to  be  well  repaid  for  it. 

I  went  after  this  business  with  imitation 
typewritten  letters  and  newspaper  ads.  and 
with  the  literature  put  out  by  the  makers,  and 
it  developed  into  some  of  the  best  paying  busi- 
ness the  store  had. 

The  reproduced  advertisement,  "Bug  Kill- 


ers," is  a  good  type  of  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising along  this  line. 

In  the  next  chapter,  which  is  the  last  one  of 
this  series,  I  arn  going  to  tell  something  about 
the  use  of  special  lines,  and  I  shall  also  give 
an  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  showing 
its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  comparative 
terms. 

(To  be  concluded  in  July.) 


A  STRIKING  SODA  WINDOW. 


By  CARL  E.  BASTIAN. 

Dansvllle.  N.  Y 


In  this  article  I  wish  to  describe  a  window 
display  that  appeared  in  the  store  of  E,  N. 
Bastian,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  It  was  arranged 
especially  for  the  "old-home-week"  celebra- 
tion and  stimulated  soda  business  beyond  all 
previous  records. 

The   colors   in   the  trim   were  grass   green 


a  suggestion  which  I  had  read  in  the  Bul- 
letin OF  Pharmacy  for  preserving  flowers 
in  paraffin,  using  them  in  the  display.  Sweet 
peas  were  scattered  about  the  base  of  the  trim, 
and  there  were  roses  in  the  box. 

Welch's  Grape- Juice  signs  were  used  effec- 
tively in  the  center,  while  placards  of  Moxie 
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A  soda  trim  in  the  window  of  E.  N.  Bastian. 


and  white.  The  strips  running  from  the  bor- 
der of  the  window  to  the  box  in  the  center 
directed  the  course  that  the  eye  should  follow. 
The  box  contained  two  mirrors  set  back  at 
an  angle  of  about  90  degrees.  These  reflected 
three  dishes  and  three  lights. 

We  used  cotton  with  artificial  cherries  to 
represent  the  ice  cream.      In  this,  I  followed 


A 


and  other  beverages  appeared  on  the  floor 
few  bottles  of  grape- juice  were  also  in  evi- 
dence. Some  of  the  store  specials  that  found 
mention  on  the  signs  were  walnut  sundae  and 
walnut  chocolate  sundae. 

The  display  was  full  of  color  and  naturally 
attracted  the  visitors  who  walked  by  the  place 
during  the  week  of  the  celebration. 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made, 

THIRD  PAPER:    RUBBER  GOODS. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Industry — Where  the  Crude  Rubber  is  Gathered— The  Discovery 

of  Vulcanization  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Trade — The  Various  Manufacturing 

Processes— Precautions  to  be  Observed  in  Buying  the  Goods. 

By  E.  C.  TIBBITTS, 

Adv.  Mngr.  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


It  is  hard  to  realize  how  our  forefathers — 
and  our  very  immediate  forefathers  at  that — 
managed  to  exist  without  rubber. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  rubber  was 
practically  unknown,  save  as  a  curiosity,  nor 
for  many  years  after  its  introduction  was  its 
use  recognized  except  for  the  erasing  of  pencil 
marks,  whence  its  highly  inappropriate  name. 

Not  until  1820  was  the  first  practical  use  of 
rubber  made.  In  that  year  Charles  Macintosh 
discovered  that  by  dissolving  rubber  in  naphtha 
and  applying  it  to  cloth,  it  was  possible  to 
make  waterproof  garments,  but  it  was  many 
years  before  any  further  advance  was  made. 

VULCANIZATION  AN  AMERICAN  DISCOVERY. 

The  discovery  of  vulcanization  in  1839  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  the  modern  rubber 
industry  as  we  know  it,  and  made  practicable 
the  manifold  uses  of  rubber  to  which  we  have 
gradually  grown  accustomed. 

To  an  American  belongs  the  credit  of  this 
far-reaching  discovery,  and  Americans  have 
ever  since  been  prominently  associated  with 
the  phenomenal  developments  which  have 
since  ensued. 

Prominent  among  these  has  been  the  name 
of  Goodrich,  the  factory  having  grown  from 
a  staf¥  of  35  in  1869  to  its  present  importance 
as  the  largest  rubber  factory  in  the  world.  Its 
present  pay-roll  is  over  6000  and  constantly 
growing. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

Rubber  is  produced  in  some  form  or  other 
in  most  tropical  countries,  its  present  limits 
being,  however,  a  band  of  about  250  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  equator. 

The  product  of  various  countries  varies 
greatly  in  quality,  and  for  practical  purposes 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  still  limited 
to  Brazil  and  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  although 
the  great  increase  in  demand  has  led  to  the 
employment  of  many  other  kinds.  More  care- 
ful cultivation  and  the  introduction  of  new 


plantations  in  many  cases  seeded  from  Bra- 
zilian trees  will  in  time  gradually  broaden  the 
area  of  supply  besides  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  product.  At  present  by  far  the 
best  rubber  comes  from  Brazil,  largely  gath- 
ered from  the  "Hevea"  trees  in  the  forests  of 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon,  and  known 
as  "Para"  from  its  port  of  shipment.  Such 
is  its  reputation  that  rubber  growers  in  other 


The  Hevea  Bratiliensis,  from  which  the  finest  grrade  of  Para 
rubber  is  secured. 

parts  of  the  world  are  importing  "Para"  seed 
in  the  hope  of  ultimately  producing  rubber  of 
equal  quality.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
climate  plays  an  important  part  in  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  rubber  from  this 
region. 

Furthermore,  Para  rubber  is  generally  more 
carefully  gathered  and  prepared  for  shipment, 
and  this  has  had  great  influence  in  building  up 
its  supremacy  in  the  rubber  markets  of  the 
world. 
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Next  to  Brazil  comes  Ceylon,  Scientific 
planting  and  the  selection  of  suitable  trees,  to- 
gether with  a  congenial  climate,  have  enabled 
the  Cingalese  planters  to  produce  a  rubber 
which  is  commercially  fully  equal  to  that  of 
their  great  South  American  rival. 

Many  of  the  other  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America  are  large  producers  of  rub- 
ber, while  the  Congo  Free  State  and  other 
West  African  countries  have  achieved  an  u-n- 
enviable  reputation  in  this  connection. 

PRICE  INCREASING. 

The  daily  increasing  demand  is  constantly 
broadening  the  field  of  supply,  but  notwith- 
standing the  recent  great  increase  in  this  direc- 
tion the  price  of  good  rubber  to-day  is  higher 
than  for  years  and  three  or  four  times  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago. 

While  the  development  of  the  automobile  is 
generally  credited  with  much  of  this  increased 
demand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  rubber  to-day 
enters  far  more  into  our  daily  life  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined.  And  while  the  automobile 
has  certainly  created  a  new  industry,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  the  introduction 
of  the  rubber  tire  and  above  all  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire  which  made  the  modern  automobile 
a  practical  success. 

GATHERING SHIPPING MARKETING. 

As  most  of  us  know,  the.  crude  rubber  is 
usually  obtained  by  "tapping"  the  trees  or 
vines.  In  some  countries  it  is  still  customary 
to  fell  the  trees,  but  this  is  being  abandoned 
as  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

The  "latex"  or  gum  is  not  the  true  sap  of 
the  tree,  but  lies  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  Consequently  a  slight  upward  incision 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  small  tin  cup  is  then 
attached  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  a  wad  of 
clay  and  these  cups  are  collected  when  full  and 
the  still  fluid  contents  gathered  into  large 
bowls.  About  half  a  pound  only  is  collected 
from  each  tree  at  one  tapping. 

The  next  process  is  coagulation,  which  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  heat. 

In  the  Para  district  a  rod  or  "paddle"  is 
dipped  in  the  latex  and  slowly  revolved  in  the 
smoke  of  a  fire  of  palm  nuts.  When  dry 
another  layer  is  added  until  the  resulting  "bis- 
cuit" aggregates  a  weight  of  about  100 
pounds. 

It  is  then  ready  for  shipment,  and  is  car- 


ried in  small  boats  or  canoes  for  miles  down 
river  to  the  seaport.  A  cargo  of  crude  rubber 
is  valuable,  a  ton  of  it  being  worth  about 
$2500,  while  a  shipment  of  several  hundred 
tons  is  not  uncomman. 

The  principal  markets  are  London  and 
Liverpool,  although  Hamburg.  Antwerp,  and 
New  York  also  receive  large  direct  shipments. 

The  crude  rubber  is  sold  on  sample,  usually 
by  public  auction,  and  much  judgment  is  re- 
quired in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
grades  for  the  various  requirements  of  the 
manufacturer. 

THE  MANUFACTURING  PROCESS. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  crude 
rubber  "biscuit"  and  the  finished  article. 
Offensive  in  odor  and  full  of  impurities,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  "break  down"  the  rubber 
and  then  wash  out  the  impurities. 

This  is  done  with  huge  steel  cutters  and  by 


The  illustration  shows  the  lumps  of  rubber  being  shoveled 
from  the  washing  tank  to  rolls,  where  water  flows  over  the  rub- 
ber constantly  as  it  is  being  rolled  into  thin,  porous  sheets. 

rollers  with  corrugated  surfaces  which  tear  the 
rubber  into  shreds,  after  which  it  is  washed 
in  hot  water  and  the  superfluous  water  ex- 
pelled by  further  rolling,  from  which  it  em- 
erges in  large  sheets.  These  are  further  dried 
in  heated  chambers  at  a  carefully  regulated 
temperature. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  more  or  less 
"pure"  rubber,  but  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses this  pure  rubber  is  practically  useless 
and  requires  the  addition  of  varioua  ingredi- 
ents, of  which  sulphur  is  one  of  the  principal. 

This  unfortunately  offers  a  large  field  for 
adulteration,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  some  so-called  "rubber"  goods  contain 
only  sufficient  real  rubber  to  enable  them  to 
"hang"  together. 

While  the  goods  of  reliable  makers  are  made 
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of  freshly  manufactured  gum,  in  many  of 
the  cheaper  lines  it  is  customary  to  add  a  large 
proportion  of  "reclaimed"  rubber,  or  in  plain 
English,  of  second-hand  used  rubber  which 
has  been  reclaimed  by  various  processes  from 
old  tires,  rubber  shoes,  etc. 

"All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  and  unfor- 
tunately all  is  not  rubber  that  looks  like  it. 

VARIOUS  PROCESSES. 

When  Pat  was  asked  how  they  made  a 
rubber  ball,  he  answered,  "Ye  just  take  some 
air  and  shtick  the  rubber  outside  av  it,  an' 
there  y'are." 

It  isn't  quite  so  easy,  but  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting, as  the  process  varies  somewhat  with 
nearly  every  article.  Balls,  bulbs,  and  similar 
articles  are  cut  in  sections  from  uncured 
rubber,  and  vulcanized  in  shaped  molds  of  cast 
iron.  A  drop  of  water  is  placed  in  each 
before  closing,  and  this,  turned  into  steam  by 
the  great  heat  of  vulcanization,  "blows"  the 
bulb  into  every  crevice  of  the  mold. 

Others  are  made  in  press  molds,  partly 
vulcanized,  and  cemented  together,  after  which 
they  undergo  a  further  process  of  curing. 

Hot-water  bottles  and  similar  goods  are 
stamped  out  of  uncured  sheet,  and  after  the 
various  parts  have  been  cemented  together,  are 
cured  as  a  whole. 

The  process  of  tube-making  resembles  the 
production  of  the  homely  sausage.  Specially 
prepared  rubber  is  fed  into  a  hopper,  and 
emerges  from  a  nozzle  in  tubular  form  on  to  a 
table,  where  it  is  cut  into  suitable  lengths. 
Larger  tubes,  however,  are  made  from  "sheet," 
and  the  edges  cemented  together  by  a  machine 
which  forms  so  perfect  a  joint  as  to  be  almost 
impossible  of  detection.  This  is  the  process 
followed  in  the  making  of  the  inner  tubes 
of  tires. 

Rubber  bands  are  cut  from  similar  tub^s, 
and  after  curing  are  cut  by  a  machine  to  the 
required  sizes.  In  the  Goodrich  factory,  they 
are  hand-picked  before  packing,  so  that  none 
but  absolutely  perfect  bands  are  ever  sent  out. 

Small  goods,  such  as  teats,  etc.,  are  simply 
pressed  in  molds  before  curing.  The  rubber 
at  this  time  is  sufficiently  soft  to  take  any 
desired  shape,  which  it  afterwards  retains 
through  the  finishing  processes. 


In  the  process  of  preparing  the  rubber,  vari- 
ous compounds  are  introduced.  Sulphur  has 
been  previously  referred  to,  the  proportion 
used  varying  according  to  the  result  desired. 
For  red  rubber,  a  preparation  of  antimony  is 
used ;  for  white,  zinc ;  but  nearly  every  manu- 
facturer has  his  own  more  or  less  secret  pro- 
cesses. 

Space  precludes  further  description,  but 
practically  all  rubber  articles  follow  the  pro- 
cedure here  outlined,  modified  according  to 
individual  requirements. 

SELLING  IDEAS. 

Druggists  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  the 
attention  they  have  given  to  rubber  goods. 
They  usually  stock  them  but  seldom  make  them 
a  leading  line.  Consequently  the  hardware 
and  dry  goods  stores  have  taken  a  deal  of  this 
trade.  When  nights  begin  to  cool  off,  the  hot- 
water  bag  or  bottle  is  sometimes  in  evidence, 
but  one  rarely  sees  a  really  striking  window 
display  of  seasonable  rubber  goods. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  not 
hitherto  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
line,  we  offer  a  short  list  of  the  principal  rub- 
ber goods  likely  to  be  good  sellers  at  different 
seasons.  There  are :  Water  bottles,  covered 
and  uncovered,  syringes  and  douches,  irriga- 
tion bags,  air  cushions,  sponge  and  toilet  bags, 
infants'  diapers  and  nursing  aprons,  feeding 
bottles  and  accessories,  teething  rings,  photo- 
graphic bulbs  and  tubing,  nasal  bulbs,  scent 
sprays  and  atomizers,  rubber  gloves,  bathing 
caps,  massage  appliances,  breast  pumps,  rubber 
bandages  of  various  kinds,  medicine  droppers, 
ice-bags  and  caps,  catheters,  bedpans,  chair  and 
crutch  tips,  rubber  bands,  pencil  rubbers,  etc., 
and  other  medical  and  surgical  appliances  of 
various  kinds. 

These  are  all  paying  lines,  and  an  occasional 
window  display  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
trade.  It  is  little  use  having  goods  in  stock  if 
you  do  not  show  them.  Attractive  trims  can 
be  easily  arranged,  as  most  of  the  goods  can 
be  shown  in  the  original  boxes. 

A  final  word  of  caution :  Don't  overstock. 
Rubber  goods  rapidly  deteriorate  with  ex- 
posure, and  it  is  better  to  get  frequent  supplies 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  carrying  articles  over 
from  season  to  season. 


THE  VICTOR  VANQUISHED. 

In  which  a  Druififlst  Matches  Wits  with  a  Money  Lender — He  Accepts  a  Loan  at  Extortionate 
Terms,  but  Gets  Square  in  a  Foxy  Manner — Some  Amusing  Situations. 

By  ERNEST  C.  CRIPPS, 

Berkhamsfed.  Eniiland. 


"It  is  very  certain,  my  dear,  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,"  said  John 
Stirling,  as  he  cracked  an  egg  and  attacked  its 
contents  with  the  air  of  a  desperate  man. 

He  and  his  wife  were  at  breakfast.  She 
was  somewhat  crushed  and  worried  looking, 
he  prematurely  bald  and  apologetic,  taking 
hurried  glances  at  his  correspondence  in  the 
pauses  of  satisfying  a  still  hearty  appetite. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  moodily  con- 
tinued the  druggist,  for  that  was  his  calling. 
"Just  listen  to  this." 

"  'Messrs.  Squills  &  Ipecac  beg  to  remind 
Mr.  Stirling  that  his  account  has  now  exceed- 
ed their  limit  of  credit,  and  unless .'    But 

there,  you  know  the  rest,  my  dear,  don't  you? 

"Then  here  again  from  Peters  &  Co.  Where 

is  it?    Oh,  yes.     ' thank  Mr.  Stirling  for 

his  kind  order  for  drugs,  which  is  having  their 
best  attention.  In  the  meantime  they  beg  to 
remind  him  that  his  account,  etc.,  etc'  The 
last  quarter's  rates  are  overdue,  and  the  water 
company  threatened  last  week  to  cut  off  the 
supply  if  the  rate  was  not  paid  in  seven  days; 
and  the  coal  is  almost  out.  Cash  must  be 
obtained  somehow." 

"It  is  no  use  asking  your  uncle,"  said  Mrs. 
Sterling,  despondently.  "You  remember  how 
sarcastic  he  was  last  time.  As  for  Aunt 
Martha,  I  would  sooner  die  than  let  her  know 
the  plight  we  are  in,  wealthy  though  she  is." 

"If  only  some  of  those  confounded  customers 
of  ours  would  pay  up,"  interjected  the  drug- 
gist, "we  could  soon  put  matters  right;  but 
there  seems  precious  little  likelihood  of  that." 

"But  here's  something  I  seem  to  have  missed. 
I  say,  Maud,  this  looks  more  hopeful.  Just 
you  listen. 

"  'A  private  gentleman  having  a  large  sum 
of  uninvested  capital  is  willing  to  lend  the 
same  in  sums  of  £10  to  £1000,  on  note  of 
hand  alone,  to  farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
householders,  and  any  respectable  and  respon- 
sible person.  Distance  no  object.  Interest  is 
reasonable,  and  repayment  can  be  arranged  to 


suit  the  convenience  of  the  borrower.  Upon 
receipt  of  application  the  lender  will  call  and 
carry  out  the  transaction  without  delay.  All 
business  treated  as  strictly  confidential.' 

"That  certainly  sounds  all  right.  I'll  keep 
the  address,  for  we  may  yet  have  to  apply  to 
some  such  person.  And  now  I  must  get  into 
the  pharmacy." 

A  few  years  before  Stirling  had  taken  a 
house  and  shop  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of 
Barkington.  With  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds 
and  a  young  wife,  he  had  looked  out  on  life 
through  rose-colored  spectacles.  But  as  the 
years  went  by  and  the  capital  disappeared,  and 
the  young  wife  began  to  look  middle-aged,  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  earlier  years  showed  signs 
of  dying  out.  Certainly  he  had  built  up  a 
business  which  was  now  paying  its  way,  but  in 
doing  so  debts  had  been  piled  up  and  creditors 
were  getting  importunate.  If  he  could  only 
hang  on  another  year  or  two,  and  get  in  a  few 
of  his  accounts,  he  might  yet  weather  the 
storm.  For  he  was  still  solvent,  but  the  lack 
of  ready  money  barred  the  way. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  a  day 
came  when  it  had  to  be  procured,  and  a  letter 
was  despatched  to  Mr.  Ready-cash,  the  author 
of  the  foregoing  artfully  worded  epistle. 

Needless  to  say  this  gentleman  in  due  time 
responded,  and  one  day  appeared  in  person  at 
the  pharmacy.  He  was  a  short,  alert  man 
with  a  clean-shaven  face,  and  his  voice  was 
pitched  in  a  high  key. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  preliminaries,  but  at 
once  stated  his  mission. 

"I  understand,"  said  he,  "you  wish  to  bor- 
row fifty  pounds.  Will  you  kindly  fill  in 
answers  to  the  questions  upon  this  form?" 

The  druggist  never  realized  before  what  an 
insatiable  curiosity  prompts  those  who  engage 
in  the  money-lending  business.  When  he  was 
metaphorically  drained  dry  of  all  possible  in- 
formation respecting  his  past  and  present,  the 
man  of  cash  gave  his  decision. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  advance  you 
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the  sum  you  require,  namely  fifty  pounds,  pay- 
able in  monthly  installments  of  ten  pounds,  the 
first  to  be  made  a  month  from  date." 

"And  what  interest,"  queried  the  druggist, 
"will  you  charge  me  for  this  accommodation?" 

"Oh,  the  usual,"  said  the  money-lender,  tak- 
ing out  his  pocketbook  and  abstracting  from 
thence  a  stamped  blue  paper.  "The  usual  in- 
terest we  charge  for  such  cases  as  yours  is 
twenty-five  pounds!" 

The  sitting-room  seemed  to  swim  around 
poor  Stirling.  Twenty-five  pounds  for  the 
use  of  fifty,  and  he  was  to  commence  repay- 
ment in  a  month's  time! 

He  tried  to  work  out  the  rate  of  interest, 
but  his  brain  reeled  and  he  could  not.  Oh, 
but  it  was  monstrous !  He  could  not  take  the 
loan  on  those  terms.  Far  better  to  pay  the 
man's  expenses  down  and  back,  and  scrape 
along  somehow  without  it.  But  there  was  his 
wife!  She  was  depending  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  little  ready  money  to  pay  the  house- 
hold debts,  and  set  matters  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing. 

"But,  man,"  at  last  he  said  to  the  financier, 
"what  you  suggest  is  sheer  robbery.  You  are 
satisfied  that  my  assets  will  cover  all  my  lia- 
bilities, including  this  suggested  loan.  Why 
not  make  it  ten  pounds;  that  will  be  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent  per  annum!" 

But  the  other  was  obdurate  and  to  all  ap- 
peals turned  a  deaf  ear.  Twenty-five  pounds 
or  no  business  done.  That  was  his  alpha  and 
omega ! 

"Well,  will  you  give  me  a  few  moments 
before  I  decide,  in  which  to  consult  my  wife?" 
at  last  said  the  druggist. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  jingling  his 
money,  "and  when  you  come  back  you  might 
bring  me  a  pen  and  some  ink,  for  I  left  my 
fountain  pen  at  home." 

John  Stirling  went  into  the  pharmacy  and 
gazed  moodily  at  the  shov;  bottles.  The  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  consult  his  wife  was  but 
a  ruse  to  gain  a  little  time.  He  knew  she  left 
the  whole  matter  entirely  in  his  hands.  There 
seemed  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  except  to 
sign  the  promissory  note  and  engage  to  pay  an 
extortionate  sum  as  interest.  And  then  his 
gaze  encountered  the  shelves  of  his  small  lab- 
oratory, and  an  idea  entered  his  mind  of  such 
suggestiveness  and  brilliance  that  he  fairly 
staggered. 

"Good!"    he    said,    "I    think    that    can   be 


worked!  It  is  rather  smart  on  my  part,  but 
it  is  a  case  of  'diamond  cut  diamond,'  and  I 
rather  think  our  blood-sucking  friend  is  about 
to  have  a  much-needed  lesson." 

Picking  up  his  inkpot,  he  emptied  the  con- 
tents. Carefully  washing,  he  filled  it  up  with 
a  black  fluid — one  of  the  "sympathetic"  inks 
he  had  used  in  his  student  days — and  which, 
unlike  most,  was  black  when  wet  or  damp,  but 
quite  colorless  when  dry. 

Returning  to  the  money-lender  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  prepared — seeing  he  had 
no  other  alternative — to  sign  the  promissory 
note,  according  to  the  terms  proposed. 

Mr.  Ready-cash  smiled  a  knowing  and  not 
pleasant  smile.  Using  the  pen  and  ink  sup- 
plied, he  drew  up  the  document,  which  the 
druggist  signed. 

"And  now,"  said  the  financier,  folding  up 
the  document  and  putting  it  into  an  envelope 
after  pressing  the  blotting-paper  on  it,  "noth- 
ing more  remains  but  for  me  to  hand  you  the 
fifty  pounds  in  gold,  deducting  the  usual  pound 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  coming  down 
here." 

A  sharp  protest  was  on  the  other's  tongue, 
but  he  swallowed  it,  and  showing  his  visitor 
out  he  went  back  into  the  house  to  find  his 
wife  and  acquaint  her  with  what  he  had  done. 


One  day,  a  few  weeks  after  these  events, 
Mr.  Ready-cash  sat  in  his  office,  in  a 
thoughtful  mood.  Business  lately  had  been 
prospering.  Many  visits  had  he  paid  to 
clients  in  need  of  his  services  and  in  every 
case  he  had  exchanged  coin  of  the  realm  for 
stamped  paper. 

"By  the  bye,"  he  soliloquized,  "the  first  pay- 
ment of  Stirling's  is  almost  due.  I  must  keep 
him  strictly  up  to  time.  I'll  just  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  the  exact  date." 

He  opened  his  safe  and  took  from  it  a 
bundle  of  envelopes,  each  of  which  contained  a 
promissory  note,  the  names  and  amounts  being 
docketed  on  the  outside,  with  the  date  and 
other  particulars. 

"Here  we. are— Stirling,  £50."  He  had  not 
looked  at  the  document  since  the  druggist  had 
signed  it,  but  when  he  out  of  curiosity  ex- 
tracted it  from  the  envelope,  his  eyes  grew 
large  with  surprise  as  he  saw  it  was  a  perfectly 
blank  piece  of  paper  but  for  the  red  official 
stamp ! 
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"Strange,"  he  muttered,  "I  must  have  put  it 
among  my  stock  of  unused  notes  and  taken 
this  instead." 

He  searched  through  all  his  stamped  papers, 
he  ransacked  the  safe,  he  turned  out  the 
drawers  of  his  writing  table,  but  no  note 
signed  "John  Stirling"  did  he  find. 

Again  he  scrutinized  the  blank  note,  and 
then  discovered  in  a  corner  a  faintly  pencilled 
figure  "3,"  which  he  distinctly  remembered 
noticing  when  the  druggist  signed  it. 

The  agreement  then  had  been  drawn  upon 
it ;  there  remained  the  question,  "Where  was  it 
now  ?" 

To  say  that  Mr.  Ready-cash  was  startled  is 
a  mild  way  of  stating  the  case.  He  was  very 
seriously  alarmed,  and  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  best  method  would  be  to  go 
down  to  Barkington  and  interview  the  drug- 
gist. He  ruefully  admitted  to  himself  that  he 
was  anything  but  master  of  the  situation,  but 
trusted  that  "bounce" — an  art  in  which  he  was 
an  expert — would  carry  him  through. 

He  found  a  very  different  John  Stirling  to 
the  one  he  had  seen  on  his  last  visit.  The 
druggist  was  brisk,  bland  and  smiling,  and 
about  the  house  and  pharmacy  were  signs  of 
prosperity  not  evident  before. 

"Well,  Mr.  Ready-cash,"  said  he,  "my  first 
installment  is  not  yet  due;  why  have  you 
honored  me  with  this  visit?" 

The  money-lender  produced  the  blank  note, 
and  keeping  tight  hold  of  it  by  one  corner, 
extended  it  in  the  direction  of  the  other. 

"That's  my  reason,"  he  said,  "I  want  to 
know  how  it  is  the  writing  on  this  has  van- 
ished? Don't  think,  sir,  you  are  going  to 
swindle  me.  Unless  you  can  give  some  satis- 
factory reason  for  this,  it  will  be  very  much 
the  worse  for  you,  I  can  assure  you." 

His  temper  was  rapidly  rising,  but  the  drug- 
gist, with  an  amused  smile  upon  his  face, 
calmly  examined  the  paper. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "a  very  satisfactory 
experiment.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ready-cash, 
this  blank  piece  of  paper  conclusively  proves 
the  soundness  of  a  new  hypothesis  I  have 
evolved  with  regard  to  the  atomic  theory?" 

The  financier  attempted  to  say  something, 
but  his  rage  made  him  inarticulate.  His  mouth 
opened  and  shut,  but  before  he  could  get  a 
word  in  the  other  continued : 

"But  there,  I  don't  suppose  the  atomic 
theory  interests  you  just  at  present.      What 


you  are  anxious  to  know  is  how  to  restore  the 
writing  upon  that  piece  of  paper.  Now  just 
listen  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  the  case 
packed  small,  I  wanted  to  borrow  fifty 
pounds  and  was  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
interest  upon  the  sum.  You  came  down.  You 
werq  quite  satisfied  with  my  security  and  real- 
ized that  you  ran  no  ultimate  risk  in  the 
matter.  But  you  also  knew  I  was  hard  up 
and  that  I  must  have  ready  money,  and  so  you 
insisted  upon  an  interest  that  was  most  ex- 
orbitant and  extortionate.  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  tried  to  circumvent  you  ? 

"As  you  may  imagine,  I  have  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  as  I  stood  in  my 
shop  the  day  you  came,  the  idea  suggested 
itself  that  you  should  use  an  ink  for  your 
promissory  note  similar  to  one  my  wife  and 
myself  used  in  our  correspondence  before  we 
were  married.  This  has,  as  you  see,  the 
peculiar  property  of  vanishing  when  quite  dry, 
but  it  can  easily  be  restored  by  sponging  or 
dampening  with  a  certain  liquid.  An  under- 
hand trick,  I  hear  you  say?  Probably  it  was. 
but  when  one  has  to  fight  men  of  your  caliber, 
the  weapons  are  not  always  of  the  best,  don't 
you  know !" 

It  was  not  likely  Mr.  Ready-cash  would 
listen  to  this  explanation  quietly.  He  broke 
in  upon  it  by  loudly  demanding  his  rights; 
talking  wildly  about  the  law ;  used  threats  and 
oaths  alternately. 

"Now  don't  upset  yourself  too  much,"  pur- 
sued the  druggist,  "and  very  likely  bring  on  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris,  or  some  other  heart 
trouble,  but  just  listen  to  me.  You  talk  about 
your  rights  and  the  law,  but  who  is  going  to 
prove  that  I  ever  had  the  money  at  all?  Eh. 
tell  me  that!  You  paid  me  in  gold;  that  can- 
not be  traced  like  notes  or  a  check.  Suppose 
I  deny  that  I  borrowed  the  money  from  you, 
as  I  easily  could;  what  means  have  you  of 
proving  it? 

"You  may  thank  your  stars  you  have  to  do 
with  an  honest  man.  I  confess  that  when  I 
gave  you  that  special  ink,  my  intention  was  to 
use  it  as  a  lever  with  which  to  extract  fairer 
and  more  reasonable  terms  from  you.  But 
since  then,  I  am  glad  to  say,  an  uncle  has  died 
and  left  me  a  legacy;  so  I  can  settle  the  matter 
right  up  here  and  now. 

"I  am  going  to  pay  you  fifty  pounds,  plus 
fifty  shillings,  which  is  still  rather  over  60  per 
cent   interest  per  annum,   and  should   satisfy 
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any   one — even   a   money-lender.       Now   will 
you  take  it  in  notes  or  gold?" 

"Gold."  said  Mr.   Ready-cash,  sullenly;  "I 
wouldn't  trust  even  a  bank  note  from  this  place 


now 


"As  you  like,"  cheerfully  replied  the  drug- 
gist, counting  out  the  sum  specified,  "and  if 
you  will  hand  me  over  that  piece  of  stamped 
paper,  we  shall  then  be  quits. 

"Thank  you ;  and  as  the  matter  is  now  ami- 


cably settled  between  us,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  how  easily  the  ink  upon  this  can  be 
restored  to  its  pristine  blackness. 

"You  see  I  simply  moisten  it  with  a  piece 
of  damp  blotting-paper,  and  there  it  is !  Now 
don't  glare  like  that !  It's  too  late  now.  But 
what  a  pity  your  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  finance.  And  now  one 
word  before  we  part.  Another  time  don't 
forget  your  fountain  pen !" 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  by  Different  Drn|{|{lsts.  in  which  Each  Tells  What  Class 

of  Goods  has  Paid  Htm  Best — Stran({e  to  Say,  Antomobile  Supplies 

Are  the  Source  of  Profit  this  Time. 

By  E.  H.  ROUSE, 

Orande,  Va. 


I  have  found  a  very  profitable  side-line  in 
automobile  supplies.  They  pay  a  nice  profit 
and  at  the  same  time  you  have  no  large  amount 
of  money  invested. 

This  is  a  small  town  of  less  than  one  thou- 


E.  H.  Rouse. 

sand  inhabitants,  and  the  store  is  situated  on  a 
corner  that  has  to  be  passed  by  every  tourist 
taking  the  historic  old  stage  route  in  traveling 
from  Washington  to  Richmond  or  Richmond 
to  Washington.      There  are  probably  a  dozen 


cars  of  various  makes  in  and  around  town,  and 
as  no  one  in  the  town  carried  auto  supplies  we 
decided  to  put  in  a  small  line. 

HOW  THEY  STARTED. 

Our  first  order  consisted  of  only  the  most 
necessary  articles,  such  as  spark  plugs,  patches, 
cement,  batteries,  battery  connectors,  tire  tape, 
etc. ;  also  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease. 

After  a  few  weeks,  when  the  local  trade  had 
become  accustomed  to  coming  to  us  for  sup- 
plies, we  began  to  increase  our  stock  and  to 
carry  a  more  complete  line,  such  as  blow-out 
patches,  tire  covers,  bumpers,  brake  bands,  lin- 
ing valve  lifters,  valve  fittings,  tube  bags, 
pumps,  gaskets,  washers,  burners,  horn  bulbs, 
amaters,  tire  gouges,  chains,  waste,  and  vari- 
ous other  small  fittings  to  enable  the  tourist  to 
make  quick  repairs  and  replenish  his  stock  of 
supplies. 

We  next  took  up  several  special  agency 
propositions  as  follows:  Prest-O-Lite  gas 
tanks  and  supplies,  tires,  and  electric  horns. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  gas-tank  agency  can  be 
secured  by  making  a  cash  deposit  of  six  dollars 
on  each  tank  kept  in  stock,  from  four  to  six 
being  sufficient  to  handle  the  exchange  business 
for  about  a  dozen  cars.  These  tanks  sell  com- 
plete for  eighteen,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-five 
dollars,  paying  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent  or 
better. 

There  is  then  a  continuous  profit  from  the 
exchange.      You  simply  exchange  tanks,  tak- 
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ing  the  customer's  empty  tank  and  giving  him 
a  full  one,  charging  for  the  gas  it  contains. 
The  price  is  usually  governed  by  that  in  the 
city  nearest  you,  which  is  usually  sufficient  to 
pay  a  good  profit.  We  usually  hold  the 
empties  till  we  have  two  or  three,  and  then 
ship  them  back  to  the  nearest  supply  station, 
receiving  refilled  tanks  in  return. 

By  this  arrangement  the  customer  never  has 
a  worn-out  tank,  and  never  has  to  buy  a  new 
one,  for  it  matters  not  what  condition  the  tank 
is  in  when  he  returns  it,  he  gets  one  in 
exchange  that  is  in  perfect  condition. 

In  regard  to  tires  we  have  the  agency  for 
Goodyear  and  Diamond.  But  before  getting 
a  tire  agency  I  would  advise  to  inquire  of  the 
various  car  owners  which  tire  they  prefer,  and 
then  get  the  agency  for  the  two  or  three  brands 
most  generally  used.  I  would  advise  the  same 
policy  in  regard  to  spark  plugs.  While  the 
percentage  of  profit  on  tires  is  not  so  large  as 
on  other  accessories,  yet  the  profit  on  an  aver- 
age pair  of  tires  ranges  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars.  Not  at  all  bad  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  money  invested,  and  no  stock 
to  carry,  as  we  sell  tires  only  on  special  order. 

W^e  carry  the  Newtone  electric  horns,  as 
they  consume  only  half  the  amount  of  current 
that  most  of  the  horns  do,  and  also  cost  less; 
they  sell  for  only  twenty  dollars,  and  give 
practically  the  same  sound  as  the  Klaxon, 
which  sells  for  thirty-five. 

SUPPLYING, 

It  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
handle  supplies  to  have  agency  membership  in 
the  Tourists'  Club  of  America.  If  you  join 
you  will  be  listed  in  their  year-book  as  a  depot 
for  supplies.  They  furnish  a  large  shield, 
bearing  the  Club's  emblem,  to  hang  in  front  of 
3^our  building,  to  show  tourists  that  you  carry 
automobile  supplies.  Then  all  members  going 
to  the  home  office  for  routes  through  any  part 
of  the  country  will  be  given  a  regular  drawn- 
up  route  showing  the  places  where  supplies 
can  be  secured,  and  should  the  trip  lead  them 
through  your  town,  your  store  will  be  given  as 
the  place  to  stop  for  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease, 


also  for  repairs.  And  after  a  tourist  is  once 
supplied  by  you  with  reliable  goods,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  will  give  you  another  call  when 
in  your  vicinity.  For  the  traveler  likes  to 
know  where  he  can  be  supplied,  and  will  not 
look  for  a  new  place  when  passing  that  way 
again. 

In  regard  to  buying  supplies,  we  deal  with 
several  supply  houses  most  convenient  to  us, 
buying  our  general  line  from  them  with  the 
exception  of  goggles.  These  we  obtain  from 
the  American  Standard  Thermometer  Co.  We 
find  that  they  make  the  best  line,  also  have 
better  prices  than  the  supply  houses  have. 

Now  after  reading  thus  far,  and  without 
looking  into  the  matter,  you  may  conclude  that 
it  is  a  line  too  extensive  for  the  average  drug- 
gist to  put  in,  but  I  assure  you  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  For  by  buying  in  moderate  quan- 
tities you  will  find  that  you  can  carry  a  nice 
assortment  for  about  one  hundred  dollars.  In 
fact,  some  supply  houses  will  give  you  a  nice 
show-case  with  a  hundred  dollar  assortment. 

THE  PROFIT. 

The  profit  on  the  general  line  runs  from 
fifty  to  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  times  your  stock  is  turned  in  a  year 
depends  entirely  upon  the  management,  as  it 
does  on  every  other  line  you  sell.  You  must 
of  course  know  your  goods  to  sell  them. 

There  are  few  tourists  who  pass  our  store 
without  stopping  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
routes  and  road  conditions,  on  which  subjects 
we  try  to  keep  posted. 

Others  who  know  their  routes  stop  for  cool 
drinks.  And  by  keeping  the  auto  supply  case 
in  a  prominent  place  near  the  front  of  the 
store,  where  it  easily  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
traveler,  we  usually  make  a  sale  large  or  small 
before  they  leave  the  store.  The  man  is  not 
born  who  remembers  every  necessity  when 
packing  for  an  extended  tour. 

Finally,  while  we  realize  that  all  stores  are 
not  so  well  situated  to  handle  the  tourist  trade, 
yet  any  drug  store  can  have  the  local  business 
and  will  necessarily  get  some  of  the  traveling 
patronage. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A    MOVABLE   SEAT. 

/.  Wilber  Tudor,  Homer,  III.:  I  submit  a 
photograph  of  a  "strength  saver"  employed  in 
the  store  where  I  work.  The  illustration  tells 
the  story  better  than  words.  We  believe  in 
making  conditions  pleasant  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  humble  or  not,  and  have  evolved  this 
idea. 

The  device  is  simply  an  old  castoria  box 
mounted  upon  small  wheels  such  as  the  chil- 
dren have  on  their  roller  skates.  The  wheels 
cost  us  five  cents  each;  the  screws  holding 
them  to  the  box  also  cost  five  cents,  making 


the  whole  afiaii  ^.U3L  a  quarter  plus  our  work 
in  assembling  it.  The  materials  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  hardware  store. 

Since  making  this  one  we  have  seen  similar 
wheels  with  rubber  tires.  For  finer  floors 
these  might  be  better,  but  we  would  prefer  the 
iron  wheels  without  tires. 

We  find  plenty  of  uses  for  the  device.  It  is 
a  wonderful  saver  of  back  and  leg  muscles 
when  cleaning  the  sides  and  end  of  our  floor 
cases.  Other  uses  may  readily  be  found,  too, 
depending  upon  the  demands  of  the  user. 


ORANGE  RICKEY:  A  GOOD  SODA  DRINK. 

/.  C.  Arthur  St.  James,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo- 
rado: For  the  last  few  soda  seasons  I  have 
had  splendid  success  with  a  drink  made  with 
fresh  limes  and  orange  syrup.  I  call  it  Orange 
Rickey  and  sell  it  for  5  cents.  It  is  made  as 
follows : 

An  ounce  of  orange  syrup  is  freshly  pre- 
pared from  the  grated  peel  and  juice.  You 
can't  buy  it.      Squeeze  out  a  half  or  a  whole 


lime  as  you  prefer.  A  half  is  really  enough, 
and  be  sure  to  add  the  squeezed  lime,  too. 
Next  add  a  scoop  of  chipped  ice  to  the  lime 
and  orange  and  fill  the  glass  with  carbonated 
water.      Serve  with  a  straw. 

The  name,  of  course,  is  a  nickname,  borrowed 
from  the  other  famous  rickey,  and  was  first 
served  in  a  New  York  store  in  1898.  There 
have  been  many  fountain  rickey  drinks  con- 
cocted, but  this  is  the  original  soda  drink  to 
which  the  name  is  applied. 

No  other  flavor  blends  with  the  fresh  lime 
as  does  a  good  fresh  orange  syrup.  Until  late 
years  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  fresh 
fruit  at  a  reasonable  price  in  interior  towns, 
but  a  firm  in  Texas  and  others  in  Arkansas 
fill  orders  for  as  many  hundred  per  week  as 
are  needed  at  the  year-round  price  of  60  cents 
a  basket,  averaging  some  120  to  the  basket. 
Express  is  not  high  and  the  fruit  is  shipped 
quickly  from  its  source,  Old  Mexico.  Recent 
clinical  tests  prove  lime  juice  of  great  value  in 
typhoid.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  "Lime 
Juicers"  of  Captain  Marryat's'  stories  where 
each  English  ship  serves  a  certain  ration  of 
lime  juice  in  the  tropics  to  prevent-  scurvy. 
For  an  all-round,  healthy,  cooling  summer 
drink,  it's  a  winner.  A  special  scissors-shaped 
squeezer  is  listed  by  fountain  supply  houses  for 
limes. 

TO  SEE  WHETHER  A  BOTTLE  IN  A  CARTON 
IS  BROKEN  OR  NOT. 

A^.  E.  Truman,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.:  Manu- 
facturers often  put  bottles  of  liquid  medicine 
up  in  sealed  cartons.  When  a  package  of 
this  kind  is  received  with  its  outer  cover 
damp  but  unbroken,  the  retailer  has  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the 
damage.  The  injury  may  consist  of  a  broken 
bottle  or  loosened  cork,  with  the  resulting  loss 
of  contents,  or  it  way  be  merely  superficial — 
i.e.,  liquid  may  be  spilled  on  the  carton  from 
some  external  source.  In  the  latter  case,  to 
break  open  the  carton  would  in  some  instances 
render  the  package  unsalable. 

A  simple  method  of  finding  the  nature  of 
the  damage  is  to  balance  the  package  against 
another  uninjured  one  of  the  same  kind  of 
goods.  If  the  damp  carton  is  the  heavier,  the 
damage  is  superficial  and  the  contents  intact. 
]f  it  is  of  equal  weight  or  lighter,  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  enclosed  bottle  has  been 
spilled. 
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This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


IS  IT  ANY  WONDER? 

To  the  Editors : 

This  is  a  sample  page  of  the  expense  ac- 
count of  a  certain  druggist  who  shall  be  name- 
less: 

2.  Exp.  35c,  Adv.  $2.50,  Fount  6oc $  3  45 

3.  Sal.  $62.50,  Sal.  $30.00 92  50 

4.  Ice  $16.00,  Frt.  $1.47. 17  47 

Stamps  $1.25,  Exp.   15c 1  40 

5.  Adv.  $15.25,  Tel.  $5.00 20  25 

6.  Light  $4.50,  Ice  Cream  $19.00 ; 23  50 

7.  Plumbing  50c,  Laundry  $1.05 1  55 

8.  Fount  55c,  Exp.  $1.20 1  75 

9.  Sal.  $20.60,  Fount   15c 20  75 

10.  Stamps  $2.10,  El.  Light  $10.65 12  75 

11.  Rent  $60.00,  Gasoline  $3.00 63  00 

12.  Manola  75c,  Freight  $1.20 1  95 

14.  Fount  $1.05,  Freight  $1.40 2  45 

15.  Salt  $1.20,  Freight  45c 1  65 

16.  Sal.  $92.50,  Exp.  85c 93  35 

17.  Express  $3.30,  Gasoline  $4.30 8  80 

18.  Laundry  75c,  Freight  40c 1  15 

19.  Fountain  $1.83,  Exp.  65c 2  50 

■20.  Fountain   40c    40 

Let  me  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
Italicized  items.  The  fountain  charges  were 
for  such  things  as  lemons  and  crackers.  The 
gasoline  mentioned  was  sold  to  a  doctor  for 
his  automobile.  These  are  only  a  few  things 
which  this  man  charges  to  the  expense  account, 
and  then  he  wonders  why  it  is  so  large ! 

Nice  way  to  keep  business  records,  isn't  it? 

The  Clerk. 


AN  ADVERTISING  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  an  idea  which  may  help  druggists 
sell  books,  and,  by  the  way,  there  might  be 
quite  a  lot  of  money  in  books  as  a  side-line  if 
the  druggist  chooses  wisely  and  advertises 
judiciously.  Passing  a  well-known  book  store 
in  New  York  recently,  I  noticed  a  very  peculiar 
contrivance  in  the  window.  Upon  a  closer  ex- 
amination I  saw  that  it  was  a  sort  of  sheet- 
iron  affair  bolted  and  riveted  together.  Plainly 
it  was  some  kind  of  a  machine.  My  curiosity 
was  aroused.  On  the  contrivance  was  a  neatly 
painted   placard   announcing:      "This   is   John 


Rawn's  machine  with  which  he  was  going  to 
make  millions  for  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  public."  Piled  high  around  the  "machine" 
were  copies  of  a  book  entitled  "John  Rawn." 
Some  of  these  days  I  am  going  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  scheme  John  Rawn  had  in 
view.  Anyway,  the  idea  suggests  that  a  handy 
druggist,  his  local  tinsmith,  or  carpenter  might 
arrange  many  window  displays  which  through 
originality,  appropriateness,  and  singularity 
would  attract  attention  and  sell  goods. 

New  York  City.  InkERMAN  BaiLEY. 


HE   KNEW   WHAT    HE   WANTED! 
To  the  Editors: 

Here  is  one  of  the  experiences  we  had  last 
Easter.     We  were  first  handed  this  letter: 


^::^    '^f^^H-e.-^-c  ^^^^^^--^^-i^^^ -''^^-'^^^i^ 


We  filled  this  order  by  supplying  a  two-quart 
fountain  syringe.  Later  in  the  day  the  syringe 
was  returned  with  the  following  note : 


Accordingly  I  selected  the  best  syringe  in 
the  shop  with  a  fine  large  "bump"  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  sent  it  on  its  way  rejoicing! 

Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  to  mention  it,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  take  the  Bulletin  and  am  likely 
to  be  a  subscriber  as  long  as  I  am  a  druggist! 

Bangs,  Texas.  J-   C.   GiBSON. 


SUN  CHOLERA  MIXTURE. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  page  130  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  I  notice  that  "A.  H. 
F."  wishes  the  formula  of  the  old  "Sun 
Cholera  Mixture."  An  uncle  of  mine  was 
one  of  the  physicians  to  suggest  the  formula, 
but  I  always  believed  it  to  be  named  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  paper  edited  by  A.  S.  Abel!. 
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I  supposed,  too,  that  it  originated  in  the  South. 
But  perhaps  I  have  been  misinformed.  At  all 
events,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  formula  as  I 
received  it  from  my  relative  and  trust  you  will 
print  it  for  the  benefit  of  "A.  H.  F."  and 
others : 

Tincture  of  capsicum 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  opium 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb 1  fluidounce. 

Essence  of  peppermint 1  fluidounce. 

Spirit  of  camphor 1  fluidounce. 

Mix  well. 

Dose:  15  to  20  drops  in  wineglass  of  hot  or  cold 
water.    Repeat  every  15  or  20  minutes  if  desired. 
Stamford,  Ct.  MrS.  L.  B.  GayLOR. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


AN  AMUSING  PRESCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editors  :  - 

Here  is  a  prescription  which  we  received  a 
short  time  ago : 

Glycerin    1  ounce. 

Bay  rum   J/^  pint. 

Marlax  or  malrax 1  ounce. 

Alcohol    Yi  pint. 

Pharmacopoeia    J/2  ounce. 

Castor    oil ^  ounce. 

If  it  isn't  to  much  trouble  git  the  above. 

One    or    two    of    the    ingredients    rather 
amused  the  men  in  the  store. 

Red  Cross  Drug  Store. 

Chatham,  Ontario. 


"THE  CROWNING  OF  THE  HOUSE." 

To  the  Editors : 

I  certainly  think,  as  I  have  written  you  be- 
fore, that  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  has 
grown  better  every  year  since  its  origin.  From 
Palmer  to  Oldberg  to  Helfman  to  Mason  has 
been  just  one  continued,  endless  chain  of  im- 
provement, until  now  it  has  reached  "Le  cor- 
onation du  Maison,"  as  Napoleon  III,  said — 
with  apologies  to  the  spelling  of  "Maison!" 

Chicago,  111.  W.  BODEMANN. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editors: 

Here  is  a  man  who  wanted  succus  alterans. 


,^^^L^€(^  J^jJ^yMf 


His  method  of  spelling  it  certainly  ought  to 
make  him  famous !    Don't  you  think  so  ? 

The  Robinson  Drug  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Please  find  enclosed  my  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  I  fancy  this  is  the  sixth  I  have 
sent  you,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  paper  as  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  one, 

S.  B.  Brownell. 

Newtown,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  any  druggist  is  making  a 
mistake  who  does  not  take  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy.  As  for  me  I  never  intend  to 
miss  another  copy. 

Glenn  C.  Sturdivant. 

Senatobia,  Mississippi. 

Yes,  I  want  the  Bulletin.  You  send  it  on 
till  I  tell  you  not  to,  and  see  that  you  get  the 
dollars.  I  find  it  excellent  reading,  and  it  lets 
one  see  what  is  going  on  outside  these  Islands 
of  ours.  Fred  Walker. 

Castle  Douglas,  Scotland, 

I  get  more  useful  information,  and  enter- 
tainment as  well,  from  the  Bulletin  than  I 
do  from  several  other  magazines  put  together. 

Dallas,  Texas,  CORNELIUS  Beuka, 

Your  journal  contains  more  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  clerk  and  proprietor  than 
any  other  published. 

Charlotte,  N,  C,  NeWMAN   A.   SmitH. 

I  get  more  ideas   from  your  journal  than 
from  any  other  which  comes  to  the  store. 
Gilliam,  Mo.  W.  H.  LaND. 

Here  goes  my  one  dollar  bill,  which  pays  for 
the  best  drug  journal  I  have  ever  read! 
Chunkey,  Miss.  G.   E.   ThraSH. 

I  take  half  a  dozen  journals,  but  yours  is 
decidedly  the  best.  E.  D.  Heine. 

Vernon,  Texas. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  snappiest  pharmacy 
journal  published!  James  L.  Tuohy. 

Salem,  N.  J. 
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SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

CHOCOLATE   FOOD. 

Fill  an  8-ounce  bell  glass  two-thirds  full  of  vanilla 
ice  cream;  then  add  Yz  ounce  of  chocolate  syrup  and 
one  teaspoon ful  of  Horlick's  malted  milk;  stir  until 
thoroughly  mixed.     Sells   for  15  cents. 

SPA    FIZZ. 

Orange  syrup,  1  ounce;  strawberry  syrup,  1  ounce; 
juice  of  lemon;  cracked  ice,  Y^xh  glassful;  put  into  a 
glass ;  shake  and  fill  with  carbonated  water,  coarse 
stream.     Decorate  with   fruit. 

BANANA    SPLIT. 

A  split  banana  is  still  selling  well  as  the  base  of 
fancy  sundaes.  There  is  a  good  reason,  for  the 
banana  sundae  is  certainly  delicious  when  properly  pre- 
pared. Especially  is  this  true  when  the  bananas  are 
fully  ripe  and  mellow.  If  you  want  your  bananas  to  be 
in  good  condition,  keep  them  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
Here  is  a  combination  that  is  excellent,  and  to  con- 
trast it  from  your  others,  call  it 

"banana  best." 
On  a  split  banana  put  a  No.  20  cone  each  of  vanilla 
ice  cream,  orange  water  ice,  and  strawberry  ice  cream 
in  the  order  mentioned.  Over  the  vanilla  cream  pour 
some  chocolate  flavor  Velvet  marshmallow  dressing. 
Over  the  strawberry  ice  cream  pour  a  small  ladle  of 
"Liquid"  crushed  pineapple.  Top  each  cone  with  a 
cherry.  Put  a  green  cherry  on  each  end  cone,  and  a 
red  cherry  on  the  center  cone.  If  you  have  no  green 
cherries,  use  all  red  ones.  Then  decorate  with  whipped 
cream  or  Velvet  marshmallow  so  that  it  will  look 
artistic. 

chocolate  eclair. 

Have  you  ever  tried  serving  them  at  your  fountain? 
They  can  be  served  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  will  be 
found  good  sellers.  The  empty  eclair  shells  can  be 
purchased  from  any  wholesale  baker.  Take  one  of 
the  shells  and  cut  it  so  that  the  top  lifts  like  a  lid. 
Put  two  No.  20  mounds  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  the 
shell,  and  spread  out  with  a  spoon  so  that  the  bottom 
is  covered.  Place  the  eclair  on  a  small  platter  or  other 
oblong  dish,  and  pour  over  it  a  ladle  of  heavy  choco- 
late syrup,  or  chocolate  marshmallow  dressing.  This 
can  be  sold  for  10  cents  at  a  good  profit.  A  better 
plan,  where  you  can  secure  15  cents  for  them,  is  to  fill 
the  shell  with  a  parfait  mixture.  This  is  prepared 
by  putting  a  No.  10  cone  of  ice  cream  into  a  mixing 
glass  and  adding  a  ladle  of  whipped  cream  or  Velvet 
marshmallow  cream  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  Cover 
the  shell  with  chocolate  syrup  as  above.  Another 
method  is  to  make  a  filling  by  mixing  chocolate  ice 
cream  and  whipped  cream,  and  then  covering  the  eclair 
with  whipped  cream  or  Velvet  marshmallow  cream  in 
place  of  the  chocolate  syrup. 

The  eclair  shell  may  be  filled  with  whipped  cream  or 
Velvet  marshmallow  cream  and  then  a  small  quantity 


of  chocolate  syrup  or  chocolate  marshmallow  dressing. 
This  is  especially  nice  to  serve  with  hot  chocolate. 
After  a  little  practice  these  can  be  prepared  quite 
quickly. 

moorish  milk  sherbet. 
Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one-half  ounce  each  of 
strawberry,    vanilla    and    pineapple   syrup.     Add    one- 
quarter  glass  of  ice  and  fill  with   milk.     Shake  thor- 
oughly and  strain  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass. 

YARBA    chocolate. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  chocolate 
syrup,  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup  and  two  ounces 
of  sweet  cream.  Add  one-quarter  glass  of  fine  ice 
and  fill  with  milk.  Shake  thoroughly  and  strain  into 
a  twelve-ounce  glass. 

SOUTHERN    FRAPPE. 

In  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  chocolate 
syrup,  one-half  ounce  of  coffee  syrup,  add  one-half 
ounce  of  raspberry  juice  and  one-quarter  glass  of  fine 
ice.  Fill  with  milk,  shake  thoroughly  and  strain  into  a 
twelve-ounce  glass. 

YUM-YUM     SHAKE. 

In  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  cherry  syrup, 
one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup,  add  a  number  twelve 
scoop  of  vanilla  ice  cream  and  fill  with  milk.  Shake 
thoroughly  and  pour  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  without 
straining. 

chocolate  bouche  OR  bousshea. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  two  and  one-half  ounces 
of  hot  chocolate  syrup,  add  one-quarter  glass  of  fine 
shaved  ice,  fill  with  milk,  shake  and  strain  into  a 
twelve-ounce   glass   and  top  with   whipped  cream. 

coffee  bouche. 

Pour  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  coffee  extract  into 

a  mixing  glass,  add  one  ounce  of  simple  syrup  or  two 

teaspoonfuls    of    sugar    and    shake    thoroughly,    then 

strain  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  and  top  with  nutmeg. 

FAIRBANKS   V.    P. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  grape  syrup 
and  one-half  ounce  of  raspberry  syrup,  add  one-quarter 
glass  of  fine  ice  and  fill  with  milk.  Shake  and  strain 
into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  and  top  with  nutmeg. 

BON   BON. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one-half  ounce  each  of 
pineapple,  strawberry,  and  vanilla  syrup,  add  a  portion 
of  ice  cream  and  fill  with  milk.  Shake  thoroughly  and 
pour  without  straining  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass. 

MIXED    fruit    shake. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  put  a  small  ladle  of  crushed 
pineapple,  one  of  crushed  cherry  and  one  of  crushed 
strawberry,  and  fill  with  ice  cold  milk  and  shake 
thoroughly,  then  pour  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass.  It  is 
very  nice  with  a  portion  of  ice  cream  floated  on  top. 

southern  milk  shake. 
Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
each  of  pineapple  and  vanilla  syrup.  Add  one-quarter 
glass  of  fine  ice  and  fill  with  milk.  Shake,  strain 
into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 
cinnamon. 
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MINERAL   MILK. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  three  ounces  of 
any  mineral  water  and  fill  with  milk  and  mix. 

SELTZER   AND    MILK. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  four  ounces  of 
seltzer  and  fill  with  milk  and  mix. 

VICHY  AND  MILK. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  four  ounces  of 
vichy  and  fill  with  milk  and  mix.  This  is  a  good 
morning  drink. 

QUEEN   SHERBET   SYRUP. 

To  two  pints  of  pineapple  syrup  add  two  pints  of 
vanilla  syrup  and  two  pints  of  strawberry  syrup,  and 
mix  thoroughly. 


sandwiches— and  he  almost  collapsed.  Then  he  shook 
hands  and  said,  "The  next  time  I  come  I'll  buy  another 
drink." 


SPECIALS  FOR  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

George  Galane,  employed  in  Menk's  pharmacy, 
Newark,  writes  interestingly  in  The  Soda  Fountain  of 
his  work  as  soda  dispenser.  In  a  recent  issue  of  that 
journal  he  said : 

"At  present  I  am  having  my  spring  opening,  where- 
in I  display  a  notable  assortment  of  fresh  fruits, 
bananas,  strawberries,  pineapples,  oranges,  etc.,  of  the 
best  quality  procurable.  Then,  pasted  on  the  large 
back  mirrors  of  the  fountain,  the  windows,  and  the 
doors  leading  from  the  street  to  the  fountain  I  have 
many  sign  strips  telling  what  we  have  and  what  we 
do.  VVe  believe  in  signs  here  so  people  will  know  just 
what  we  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  quality,  service, 
and  goods.  And,  in  passing,  I  might  say  that  we  treat 
all  customers  alike,  so  that  every  patron  is  satisfied. 
We  insist  upon  cleanliness,  order,  and  neat  appearance 
of  everything  about  the  fountain. 

"Now,  I  have  two  specials  every  week  which  are 
being  called  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The  specials 
this  week  are : 

"Strawberry  Sponge— sponge  cake,  fresh  strawber- 
ries, ice  cream  and  whipped  cream,  a  winner  at  15 
cents;  and 

"Fresh  Fruit  Salad  Sundae — fresh  bananas,  cut; 
strawberries,  orange  and  cherries,  chopped  and  mixed. 
This  is  a  good  seller  at  10  cents. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  and  my  brother  dispensers 
of  something  that  happened  to  me  recently.  A  man 
came  in  to  me  at  the  soda  fountain  and  asked  for 
something  with  'steam  behincf  it.'  I  gave  him  an  egg 
malted  milk.  He  asked  the  name  of  the  drink.  I 
told  him  'egg  chocolate  malted  milk,'  and  he  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  it.  Then  I  gave  him  a  15-cent 
check.  'I  reckon  you  have  made  a  mistake  and  have 
given  me  the  wrong  check,'  said  he.  I  told  him  the 
price  was  15  cents,  to  which  he  replied,  'I  can  buy  a 
small  steak  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  that  money.' 

"He  then  said  it  was  a  dodge  of  the  'city  folks'  in 
trying  to  rob  him,  and  turned  to  go.  Seeing  the 
bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  etc.,  with  which  the  foun- 
tain was  decorated  he  asked  what  I  did  with  them,  or 
if  the  store  was  a  fruit  store.  I  explained  why  and 
how  we  used  them,  and  then  he  'reckoned  we  did  not 
have  any  meat.' 

"  'Oh,  yes  we  have,*  I  answered,  and  produced  a 
large  ham  from  which  I  had  been  cutting  slices   for 


HOMOGENIZED  CREAM. 

"Homogenized  cream,"  says  the  International  Con- 
fectioner, "is  rapidly  taking  its  place  in  the  ice-cream 
trade.  It  is  put  through  the  homogenizer,  a  machine 
that  breaks  up  the  globules  in  the  cream,  giving  it  a 
thicker  consistency,  without  the  addition  of  a  filler  or 
any  substance  whatever.  Merely  the  structure  of  the 
cream  is  altered.  It  is  impossible  to  churn  the  cream, 
hence  no  butter  will  appear  in  the  ice  cream.  From 
the  view-point  of  economy,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
in  price  than  the  raw  cream  of  the  same  consistency, 
though  not  as  rich  in  butter- fat,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
if  a  large  amount  of  butter-fat  is  present  in  ice  cream 
it  is  not  as  digestible  as  when  made  with  a  compara- 
tively small  butter-fat  content.  Ice  cream  can  be  "too 
rich."  But  the  consumer  thinks  it  is  caused  by  too 
much  sugar,  when  the  richness  is  directly  due  to  the 
cream,  not  .the  flavoring.  It  will  pay  those  who  do  an 
extensive  ice-cream  business  to  look  into  the  merits 
of  this  new  product.  By  it  the  consistency  of  40-per- 
cent cream  can  be  produced  from  20-per-cent  cream. 
Like  all  innovations  it  requires  time  to  introduce  it, 
thoiigh  in  Europe  it  is  well  known. 

"Two  ice-cream  formulas  for  vanilla,  each  giving 
10  gallons,  the  proportion  of  milk  and  cream  being 
the  only  difference : 

Five  and  one-quarter  pounds  sugar. 

Ten  quarts  cream  (40  per  cent). 

Eight  quarts  milk. 

Two  quarts  condensed  milk.. 

Four  ounces  gelatin. 

Four  fiuidounces  vanilla  extract. 

Five  and  one-quarter  pounds  sugar. 
Sixteen  quarts  cream  (20  per  cent). 
'  Four  quarts  condensed  milk. 

Four  ounces  gelatin. 
Four  ounces  fluid  vanilla  extract." 


CHIPPED  GLASSWARE. 

E.  F.  White,  writing  in  The  Soda  Fountain,  gives 
some  pointed  talk  on  the  subject  of  chipped  glassware. 
He  says : 

"Because  glasses  represent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  general  fountain  expense,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
continue  to  use  a  glass  after  the  rim  has  become 
chipped.  This  is  a  good  example  of  false  economy. 
Insist  that  your  dispensers  be  as  careful  as  they  can 
in  handling  glasses.  Don't  forget,  however,  that  they 
chip  very  easily  and  no  man  can  avoid  some  breakage. 
The  only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  discard  a  glass  just  as 
soon  as  you  notice  that  it  is  chipped.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  glass  upon  the  counter  is  decidedly  bad.  It 
is  also  dangerous,  for  some  one  is  likely  to  cut  himself, 
not  seriously  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  to  cause  one  to 
think  twice  before  going  a  second  time  to  a  fountain 
where  he  had  such  an  experience. 

"Another  dangerous  thing  about  a  chipped  glass  at  a 
fountain  is  that  your  dispensers  are  liable  to  cut  them- 
selves when  washing  them,  especially  when  they  are 
hustling  and  trying  to  give  good  service.  Don't  let 
them  run  any  unnecessary  chances. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  the  expression  on  a  cus- 
tomer's face  who  was  turning  a  chipped  glass  around 
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in  a  holder,  trying  to  find  a  smooth  edge  to  drink 
from?  If  you  ever  do,  you  will  understand  why  this 
advice  is  given.  It  may  cost  something  to  discard 
chipped  glasses;  but  it  will  cost  more  to  keep  them 
in  service. 

"It  is  not  always  necessary  to  throw  them  away — 
they  can  be  used  at  home  where  a  knowledge  of  their 
condition  will  mean  carefulness.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
use  them,  you  no  doubt  will  find  some  among  your 
clerks  who  will  be  glad  to." 


AN   ATTRACTIVE   SODA   MENU. 

R.  L.  McDonald,  proprietor  of  the  pharmacy  in  the 
Minahan  Building,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  prints  a  soda 
menu  for  his  fountain.  On  the  cover  appears  the 
statement,  "No  soda  like  McDonald's.  It  changes  a 
grouch  to  a  grin."  The  cover  pages  are  a  heavy, 
brown  stock.     The  inside  pages  are  buff  colored. 

On  the  first  page  are  mentioned  the  different 
crushed  fruits  and  sundaes.  The  two  inside  pages 
read : 

There  is  a  treat  in  store   for  the  unfortunates   who  have   never 

tasted  it.     The  flavor  is  inimitable. 
Jeksey  Creme  ........    6c 


PHOSPHATES 
Cherry  5c 
Lime  5c 

Egg  10c 

Jersey  Creme  5c 
ICE  CREAM  SODA 
As  Cold  as  Charity 
Cherry  10c 

Orange  10c 
Lemon  10c 
Sarsaparilla  10c  Strawberry  10c 

Jersey  Creme  10c  Vanilla  10c 

The  Best,  Cleanest  and  Purest  Fountain  Drinks  in  the  City. 


Lemon  5c 

Orange  5c 
Claret  6c 


Chocolate  10c 

Raspberry,  10c 
Maple  10c 


LEMONADES 
Plain  10c  Egg  15c 

Seltzer  10c  Claret  16c 

Jersey  Creme  15c  Grape  Juice  15c 

FRAPPES 
Every  woman  suffragette  votes  that  they  are  the  most  delicious 
flavors  that  ever  tickled  a  feminine  palate. 
Chocolate  10c  .  Raspberry  10c 

Maple  10c  Pineapple  10c 

Strawberry  10c  Lemon  10c 

Jersey  Creme  10c  Sarsaparilla  10c 

MISCELLANEOUS  DRINKS 
Grape  Juice  10c  Root  Beer  5c 

Orangeade  5c  Iron  Brew  5c 

Jersey  Creme  5c  Gingerale  6c 

Coca    Cola    5c 

Always  an  Assortment  of  Fresr  Candies 

As  the  menu  says,  each  drink  is  "made  with  that 
touch  of  loving  care."  Mr,  McDonald  bases  the  suc- 
cess of  his  fountain  upon  a  superior  quality  of  goods 
and  prompt  service. 


TO  IMPROVE  CHOCOLATE  CREAM. 

Chocolate  ice  cream  is  smoother  if  the  chocolate  is 
boiled  up  with  milk  instead  of  making  a  syrup  with  water 
and  boiling  it  in  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  least  water 
in  ice  cream,  the  better,  for  it  serves  no  good  purpose 
and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  coarseness  besides  lessen- 
ing the  keeping  qualities.  If  well  stirred  with  a  wooden 
paddle  the  milk  and  chocolate  may  be  boiled  on  an 
open  fire;  first  bring  the  milk  and  sugar  to  a  boil,  set 
off  the  fire  and  add  a  dipperful  of  the  milk  to  the  choc- 
olate, stirring  to  a  thick,  smooth  paste;  then  add  the 
rest  of  the  milk  gradually,  always  stirring,  and  when 
all  is  mixed  place  it  back  on  the  fire  to  boil  a  short 


while.  If  an  all-cream  ice  cream  is  being  made,  use 
four  quarts  of  the  cream  instead  of  milk,  and  if  it 
threatens  to  separate  add  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  will  prevent  it.  In  all  ice  cream,  any  part 
of  which  is  heated  or  boiled,  that  part  should  be  thor- 
oughly chilled  before  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the 
batch,  or  before  putting  it  in  the  machine,  else  there 
is  sure  to  be  butter  in  the  finished  batch. 


HE  WANTED  A  NAME  FOR  HIS  SODA 
PRODUCT. 

There  is  a  druggist  down  in  Madisonville,  Ky.,  who 
got  up  a  new  soda  concoction  that  he  thought 
was  pretty  good,  and  he  wanted  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  people.  He  therefore  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  name  for  it.     We  suspect,  however, 


ONE  EGG, 

ONE  BANANA, 

ONE   LADLE  OF   ICE   CREAM, 

MILK, 

FLAVORING. 

Whipped  with  an  electric  machine 

and  nutmeg  added. 
Sounds  good,  doesn't  it  ?    It  is  good, 

and  all  for 

lOc. 

Try  It 

But    we  haven't  a  name.     Here's 

our  offer: 
To    the     one    who    suggests    the 

catchiest  name  for  this  delicious 

egg  drink  we  will  give 

$1.00 

worth  of  Drink  Checks. 

SORT'S  DRUG  STORE 

Madisonville,  Ky. 


that  he  didn't  need  help  from  the  public  so  much  in 
this  particular  as  he  wanted  to  get  everybody  talking 
about  the  drink.  He  thought  a  prize  scheme  was  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  getflng  people  stirred  up.  Hence 
the  accompanying  ad.  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers. 


TWO   NEW    ONES. 

CENTRAL    PARK   PHOSPHATE. 

Into  a  ten-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  pine- 
apple syrup,  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  blood 
orange  syrup.  Add  a  couple  of  dashes  of  phosphate, 
and  fill  with  carbonated  water. 

FRUITADE. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  pineapple  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon,  and  one-half  a  small  orange.  Fill 
one-third  full  with  fine  ice,  and  the  balance  with  car- 
bonated water,  mix  and  decorate  with  fruit.  This 
may  also  be  served  with  plain  water. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Show-card  Writing. — 

In  the  December  Bulletin,  1910,  on  page  504,  Roy 
S.  Warnack  had  a  contribution  telling  how  easy  it 
was  for  even  an  amateur  to  make  nice  show  cards. 
Moved  by  this  article,  W.  H.  Land,  of  Gilliam,  Mo., 


^  d e/i ci ous 
roc  d  J  rink 

small  bottle. 


One  of  Mr.  Land's  cards. 

undertook  to  make  a  few  signs.     In  the  accompanying 

illustrations  may  be  seen  the  fruits  of  his  first  effort. 

The  pictures  used  in  these  signs  are  cut-outs   from 

magazines,  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Bulletin.    Mr. 


'Ql 


is  your  hc^.d  hei\.lthyi* 

HlBsUroHE 

Removes  and.  Prc\fentS      (| 


<3 


Another  of  Mr.  Land's  cards. 


Land  says  that  the  cards,  aside  from  inducing  many 
sales,  have  given  him  a  local  reputation  as  a  show- 
card  writer.  The  inks  are  made  after  formulas  sug- 
gested in  this  journal. 

A  Druggist's  Clever  Trade-mark. — 

Otto  Kurz  is  a  successful  druggist  at  752  Michigan 
Avenue  in  this  city.  Notice  the  man's  initials — O.  K. 
He  has  been  clever  enough  to  take  advertising  advant- 
age of  this  happy  circumstance,  and  he  calls  his  place 
the  "O.  K.  Pharmacy."  He  also  .gets  out  an  O.  K. 
Cough  Syrup,  O.  K.  Headache  Powders,  O.  K.  Sarsa- 
parilla,  and  a  whole  line  of  O.   K.  goods  in  general. 


Not  bad,  is  it?  Now  he  writes  us  that  he  has  been 
reading  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  about  ten  years 
and  that  our  journal  is  O.  K. ! 

An  Unusual  Ad. — 

J.  W.  Stutts,  of  Florence,  Alabama,  informs  us 
that  he  was  recently  a  candidate  for  public  honors. 
Just  after  the  primary  election,  and  early  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  ran  an  ad.  in  the  weekly  papers:  "Vote  for 
J.  W.  Stutts."  Of  course,  the  voters  were  curious  to 
know  what  this  druggist  could  want  of  the  voters. 
Mr.  Stutts  followed  his  announcement  up  by  sending 
every  voter  and  others  in  the  county  the  following 
card: 


VOTE  FOR  J.  W.  STUTTS 

I  hereby  announce  my  candidacy  for  more 
business  in  1912,  subject  to  your  patronage  and 
influence.  MY  PLATFORM:  The  Purest  and  Best 
Drugs  and  Chemicals  that  hard  cash  will  buy. 
The  best  of  everything  in  our  line — Heaping 
measure.  Full  weight.  Prompt  attention.  Right 
prices,  a  Square  deal.  Won't  you  join  hands 
with  us  on  this  platform  and  help  us  make  1912 
a  banner  year  ?  We  are  counting  on  you. 
"Get  the  Habit" 

J.  W.  STUTTS 

[over] 


The  back  read ; 


VOTE  FOR  J.  W.  STUTTS 

"EAS-IT" 

The  Wonderful  Headache  Remedy 

Guaranteed  to  cure  any  form  of  headache  in 
thirty  minutes  or  money  refunded.  No  dope  in 
it.  Fill  out  coupon  and  present  at  our  store  for 
free  sample  bottle.    Only  a  few  left.    Come  quick. 


Name 


This  scheme  not  only  proved  a  bit  of  good  general 
advertising  but  helped  the  sales  of  "Eas-It"  which  Mr. 
Stutts  was  then  putting  on  the  market.  Mr.  Stutts 
received  many  compliments  on  this  little  plan  and 
recommends  it  to  others  who  may  care  to  try  it. 


During  a  recent  epidemic  of  spinal  meningitis  in 
Dallas,  Secretary  Paul  Casey  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment went  with  a  sanitary  inspector  to  raise  the  quar- 
antine on  a  negro  shack  and  remove  the  big  green  sign. 

An  old  negro  came  to  the  door. 

"Now  sholy,  boss,  you'all  ain't  gwine  ter  take  that 
sign  down?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  we  are  going  to  remove  the  quarantine,"  said 
Casey.    "Don't  you  want  it  removed?" 

"No,  sah,  boss,  'cause  dar  ain't  been  nary  coUectah 
'round  heah  sense  dat  sign  was  put  up." 

The  quarantine  remained. — Houston  Post. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui<i,E- 
TIN  of  the  m.onth  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
mtmications. 


Chewing  Gums. 

A.  B. — The  making  of  chewing  gums  is  by  no 
means  the  simple  operation  which  it  seems  to  be.  Much 
experience  in  manipulation  is  necessary  to  succeed,  and 
the  published  formulas  can  at  best  serve  as  a  guide 
rather  than  as  something  to  be  absolutely  and  blindly 
followed.  Thus,  if  the  mass  is  either  too  hard  or 
soft,  change  the  proportions  until  it  is  right;  often  it 
will  be  found  that  different  purchases  of  the 
same  article  will  vary  in  their  characteristics  when 
worked  up. 

Chicle  gum  is  purified  by  boiling  with  water  and 
separating  the  foreign  matter.  Flavorings,  pepsin, 
sugar,  etc.,  are  worked  in  under  pressure  by  suitable 
machinery.     Formulas ; 

(1)  Gum  chicle 1  pound. 

Sugar 2  pounds. 

Glucose   1  pound. 

Caramel  butter   1  pound. 

First  mash  and  soften  the  gum  at  a  gentle  heat.  Place  the 
sugar  and  glucose  in  a  small  copper  pan;  add  enough  water  to 
dissolve  the  sugar;  set  the  mixture  on  a  fire  and  cook  to  244°  F. ; 
lift  off  the  fire;  add  the  caramel  butter  and  lastly  the  gum;  mix 
well  into  a  smooth  paste;  roll  out  on  a  smooth  marble,  dusting 
with  finely  powdered  sugar,  run  through  sizing  machine  to  the 
proper  thickness,  cut  into  strips,  and  again  into  thin  slices. 

(2)  Chicle    6  ounces. 

Paraffin    2  ounces. 

Balsam   of   tolu 2    drachms. 

Balsam    of   Peru.., 1    drachm. 

Sugar     30  ounces. 

Glucose     8  ounces. 

Water     6  ounces. 

Flavoring,  enough. 

Triturate. the  chicle  and  balsams  in  water;  take  out  and  add 
the  paraffin,  first  heated.  Boil  the  sugar,  glucose,  and  water 
together  to  what  is  known  t*  confectioners  as  "crack"  heat,  pour 
the  syrup  over  the  oil  slab,  and  turn  into  the  gum  mixture, 
which  will  make  it  tough  and  plastic.      Add  any  desired  flavor. 

(3)  Gum    chicle    122  parts. 

Paraffin      42  parts. 

Balsam    of    tolu 4  parts. 

Sugar     384  parts. 

Water    48  parts. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  pour 
the  resultant  syrup  on  an  oiled  slab.  Melt  the  gum,  balsam, 
and  paraffin  together  and  pour  on  top  of  the  syrup,  and  work 
the  whole  up  together. 

(4)  Gum   chicle    240  parts. 

White   wax    64  parts. 

Sugar    640  parts. 

Glucose    128  parts. 

Water    192  parts. 

Balsam   of   Peru 4  parts. 

Flavoring  matter,   enough. 

Proceed  as  indicated  in  No.  2. 


Polishing   Cloths. 

E.  R.  B.  asks :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
making  polishing  cloth  for  cleaning  silver,  copper, 
brass,  etc.?" 

The  so-called  polishing  cloths  are  made  in  different 
ways.     The  simplest  is  to  dissolve  1  ounce  of  oxalic 


acid  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  sift  into  the  solution  one 
pound  of  whiting.  Saturate  pieces  of  Canton  flannel, 
about  18  inches,  in  this  liquid,  which  is  to  be  kept 
well  stirred,  wring  out  the  cloth  somewhat,  and  allow 
it  to  dry.  Then  smooth  out  the  cloth,  fold  it,  and 
insert  it  in  an  envelope. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
white  Castile  soap,  1  part  of  jeweler's  rouge,  and  20 
parts  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  incorporate  the  rouge.  Impregnate 
pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  which  may  be  red,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding.  Instead  of  the  cloth,  chamois 
leather  may  be  used,  which  will  prove  more  durable 
for  many  purposes. 

Sometimes  two  kinds  of  cloths  are  used  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  first  is  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  flour 
of  emery  1  part,  soap  2  parts,  and  water  10  parts;  the 
second  with  a  mixture  of  tripoli  or  jeweler's  rouge  1 
part,  soap  2  parts,  and  water  10  parts.  The  first  cloth 
is  used  as  a  scourer  to  remove  the  oxidized  surface, 
while  the  second  cloth  is  the  polisher  proper. 


Restoring  Automobile  Tops. 
B.  R.  wants  a  polish  for  automobile  tops — presum- 
ably the  rubber  ones.  We  do  not  know  the  composition 
of  such  a  preparation.  Suppose  you  try  a  carriage 
top  dressing.  First  try  it  experimentally  on  a  small 
part  of  the  auto  top.  Carriage  tops  that  have  faded 
and  become  gray  can  be  restored  by  washing  with  a 
solution  of : 

Nutgalls 4  ounces. 

Logwood   1  ounce. 

Copperas   1  ounce. 

Clean  iron  filings 1  ounce. 

Sumach  berries 1  ounce. 

Put  all  but  the  iron  filings  and  copperas  in  one  quart  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar,  and  heat  nearly  to  the  boiling  point; 
then  add  the  copperas  and  iron  filings.  Let  them  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  off  the  liquid;  apply  with  a  sponge. 
This  is  equally  good  for  restoring  black  cloths. 

To  restore  enamel  leather  carriage  tops,  first  wash 
the  top  with  soft  water  and  Castile  or  crown  soap  to 
remove  dust,  dirt,  etc.,  using  a  sponge,  and  then  scrub 
with  a  moderately  stiff  brush,  cleanse  with  clean  water, 
and  dry  with  chamois  leather.  Never  apply  any  kind 
of  oil  or  top  dressing  without  first  cleaning  the 
leather. 

An  enamel  for  carriage  tops  is :  Asphaltum,  150 
parts;  boiled  linseed  oil,  3  parts;  turpentine,  33  parts; 
benzine,  20  parts.  Melt  the  asphaltum  in  the  oil  and 
add  the  thinners. 


Licorice  Preparation  for  Quinine  Mixtures. 
G.  J.  C. — The  following  preparation  is  used  for  dis- 
guising the  taste   of  quinine : 

Select  licorice  root,  cut  and  slightly 

bruised   2'A   ounces  av. 

Water  of  ammonia 4  fluidrachms. 

Glycerin   1  fluidounce. 

Water 16  fluidounces. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  strain,  boil  for  ten  minutes, 
filter,  and  evaporate  at  gentle  keat  until  reduced  to  six  fluid- 
ounces. 

Now  add  to  this  evaporated  infusion: 

Simple  syrup 6  fluidounces. 

Alcohol   4  fluidounces. 

Spirit  of  orange 2  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  (Ceylon) 2  drops. 

No  acid  should  be  used  with  this  preparation  be- 
cause  it  Will  dissolve  the  quinine  and  make  its  bitter 
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taste  more  perceptible,  and  at  the  same  time  liberate 
the  glycyrrhizin  from  its  combination  with  ammonia 
and  render  it  insoluble,  and  therefore  valueless  for 
the  purpose  of  disguising  or  modifying  a  bitter  taste. 


Shoe  Polishes. 
B.  R. — Here  are  several  formulas  for  shoe  polish  : 

Marseilles   soap    122  parts. 

Potassium   carbonate    61  parts. 

Beeswax    500  parts. 

Water     2000  parts. 

Mix  and  boil  together  with  occasional  stirring  until  a  smooth, 
homogeneous  paste  is  obtained;  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
under  constant  stirring,  the   following: 

Rock   candy   powdered 153  parts. 

Gum  arabic,  powdered 61  parts. 

Ivory  black 1000  parts. 

Stir  until  homogeneous;  then  pour,  while  still  hot,  into  boxes. 

The   following  makes  a  very  brilliant  and  durable 

black  polish  for  shoes : 

Boneblack    40  parts. 

Sulphuric   acid    10  parts. 

Fish   oil    klO  parts. 

Sodium   carbonate   crystal 18  parts. 

Sugar,  common  brown,  or  molasses. ..  .20  p^rts. 

Liquid  glue,  prepared  as  below 20  parts. 

Water,  sufficient. 

Soak  10  parts  of  good  white  glue  in  40  parts  of  cold  water 
for  four  hours,  then  dissolve  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat, 
and  add  1.8  parts  of  glycerin  (commercial).  Set  aside.  Dis- 
solve the  sodium  carbonate  in  sufficient  water  to  make  a  cold 
saturated  solution  (about  3  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.),  and  set  it 
aside.  In  an  earthenware  vessel  moisten  the  boneblack  with  a 
very  little  water,  and  stirring  it  about  with  a  stick,  add  the 
sulphuric  acid,  slowly.  Agitate  until  a  thick  dough-like  mass 
is  obtained,  then  add  and  incorporate  the  fish  oil.  Any  sort  of 
animal  oil,  or  even  colza,  will  answer,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  high- 
smelling  oils.  Add  a  little  at  a  time,  and  under  vigorous  stirring, 
sufficient  of  the  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  cause 
effervescence.  Be  careful  not  to  add  it  so  freely  as  to  liquefy 
the  mass.  Stir  until  effervescence  ceases,  then  add  the  mo- 
lasses or  sugar — the  first  if  a  soft,  damp  paste  is  desired,  and 
the  latter  if  a  dryer  one  is  wanted.  Finally,  add  a  little  at  a 
time,   and   under    constant   stirring,   sufficient    of    the    solution   of 


Pharmacy  Fratkrmtv  Housks.— This  is  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  house  of  the  Delta  Chapter  of  the  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity.  The 
Delta  Chapter  is  located  in  the  Departments  of  Pharmacy  and 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore,  and  the 
Chapter  house  is  at  1415  West  Fayette  Street.  Both  this  cut  and 
the  other  one  were  courteously  loaned  us  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Bliss,  Jr 
editor  of  "  The  Mask,"  the  oflRcial  organ  of  the  fraternity. 


glue  to  make  a  paste  of  the  desired  consistency.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  last  ingredient  that  is  necessary  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  It  is  a  very  important  factor,  as  it  gives  the 
finished  product  a  depth  and  brilliancy  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
have,  as  well  as  a  certain  durability,  in  which  most  of  the 
blackings  now   on   the  market  are   deficient. 


Tincture  of  Vanilla. 

R.  I.  submits  the  following  query:  "Please 
publish  a  formula  for  tincture  of  vanilla  or  essence 
of  vanilla  that  would  be  a  good  seller  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  requirements  of  the  food  and  drug 
laws." 

If  you  wish  to  call  the  preparation  "Tincture  of 
Vanilla"  you  must  follow  the  official  formula  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  on  page  484.  If  you  care  to 
supply  a  cheaper  product,  you  can  offer  the  compound 
tincture  of  vanillin  of  the  National  Formulary.  Flav- 
oring preparations  containing  vanillin  and  coumarin 
are  legal  if  properly  labeled.  They  may  be  sold  as 
"vanillin  extract"  or  "Vanilla  Flavoring  made  from 
Chemically  Pure  Vanillin."  The  N.  F.  product  may 
be  called  compound  tincture  or  compound  essence  of 
vanillin,  or  vanillin  flavoring,  or  some  such  title.  Va- 
nilla extract,  by  the  government  ruling,  is  the  flavoring 
extract  prepared  from  vanilla  bean  with  or  without 
sugar  or  gl3'cerin,  and  containing  in  100  Cc.  the  soluble 
matters  from  not  less  than  10  grammes  of  the  vanilla 
bean. 


Pharmacy  Fraternity  Houses. — The  two  engravings  on  this 
pa^e  represent  chapter  houses  of  the  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  illustration  shows  the  bouse 
of  the  Phi  Chapter,  which  is  located  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy 
of  Northwestern  University  in  Chicago.  The  Chapter  house  itself 
is  to  be  found  at  208  East  Superior  Street. 


Chicken  Cholera  Remedy. 
T.  B.   K.  wants  a  formula  for  a  chicken  cholera 
remedy.     Here  are  several  found  in  the  literature: 

(1)  Sulphuric  acid  1  fiuidounce. 

Sulphate  of  iron 16  ounces. 

Water  1  gallon. 

Mix.  Add  1  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  a  pint  of  water,  and 
supply  in  place  of  water  to  drink.  Or,  mix  with  meal  or  other 
food. 

(2)  A  remedy  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  alum  alone,  giving  3  or  4  teaspoonfuls  of  alum  water  daily, 
and  mixing  strong  alum  water  with  the  feed  (corn-nreal).  This 
is  said  to  cure  the  very  worst  cases. 

(3)  The  following  remedy  and  treatment  have  been  proposed: 
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Take  of  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  2  ounces;  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
2  ounces;  dissolve  them  in  1  gallon  of  clean  water;  add  of  this 
solution  1  or  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  that  the  fowls 
drink,  or  mix  it  in  the  same  proportion  in  a  mash  made  of 
ground  grain  or  other  food.  This  not  only  relieves  when  sick, 
but  is  an  excellent  preventive. 

Replying  to  your  further  request  for  the  formula 
of  a  powder  to  be  placed  in  drinking-water  for  white 
diarrhea  in  chickens,  we  suggest  the  use  of  powdered 
ferrous  sulphate.  Laudanum  in  doses  of  5  to  10  drops 
for  large  birds  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  diarrhea  in 
poultry.  If  the  diarrhea  be  observed  in  its  early  stages 
it  can  usually  be  checked  by  feeding  boiled  rice  with 
which  is  mixed  a  little  chalk  in  fine  powder. 


Roach   Powders. 

Yornin. — "The  Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
Formulas"  says  that  borax  is  the  best  cockroach  ex- 
terminator yet  discovered.  This  troublesome  insect 
has  a  peculiar  aversion  to  the  salt,  and  will  never 
return  where  it  has  once  been  scattered.  As  it  is 
perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings,  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred  for  this  purpose  to  the  poisonous  substances 
commonly  used. 

You  can  make  a  roach  poison  which  is  practically 
harmless  to  man  by  the  following  formula :  Borax,  9 
ounces;  starch,  2^  ounces;  cocoa,  1  ounce. 

Another  formula  is :  Corn-starch,  8  ounces ;  pow- 
dered sugar,  16  ounces;  powdered  quicklime,  4  ounces; 
powdered  borax,  4  ounces.  Have  the  ingredients  thor- 
oughly dry  before  mixing,  and  preserve  in  a  tight  box. 
Scatter  where  the  insects  frequent,  or  use  with  a 
powder  blower.     This  is  said  to  be  quite  efficient. 


Horse   Liniment. 
J.  R.  C. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary   preparation    which    you   mention,   but   the 
following  formulas  have  been  suggested   for  a  horse 
liniment : 

(1)  Camphor  1  ounce  av. 

Carbolic  acid  1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  origanum 2  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  tar 2  fluidounces. 

Crude  petroleum   2  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine 12  fluidounces. 

Liquid  petrolatum 12  fluidounces. 

Benzine    16  fluidounces. 

This  is  called  White  Oil  Stock  Liniment: 

(2)  Eggs 2. 

Green  soap   1  ounce  av- 

Gum  camphor    1  ounce  av. 

Ammonia  water   1  fluidounce. 

Alcohol  1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  origanum 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine 3  fluidounces. 

Water    3  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  soap  and  water  to  a  smooth  paste,  beat  in  the  eggs, 
add  the  oils,  and  incorporate  thoroughly.  Dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  alcohol  and  stir  this  into  the  previous  mixture. 


Soldering   Block-tin    Tubing   in   Fountains. 

C.  J.  H.  Co.  write :  "Please  indicate  the  best  method 
of  soldering  leaks  in  block-tin  tubing  in  soda  foun- 
tains." 

We  consulted  a  tinsmith,  who  advised  the  use  of  a 
low  melting  solder.  The  objection  to  ordinary  solder 
is  the  necessity  of  using  so  much  heat  to  fuse  it  that 
you  melt  a  hole  in  the  pipe  in  covering  the  leak. 
Merely  heat  the  soldering  iron  sufficiently  to  melt  the 
low-fluxing  solder  and  then  proceed  to  apply  it.  Of 
course  the  part  about  the  leak  should  be  scraped  first 


and  then  brushed  with  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
made  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Have  an 
excess  of  the  metal.  Heat  the  soldering  iron  a  little, 
rub  it  on  the  bar  of  lead,  and  then  apply  the  solder  to 
the  leak.  Low-melting  solder  can  be  obtained  from 
Buhl  Sons  &  Co.,  Detroit,  or  presumably  from  any 
wholesale  hardware  house. 


A    Prescription   Open  to   Criticism. 

R.  L  writes :     "We  have  a  doctor  who  persists  in 

writing  for  the  following: 

Bromidia     1  ounce. 

Elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine. .  1  ounce. 
Neof errin,  q.  s 4  ounces. 

"Now  in  our  opinion  this  is  incompatible,  although 
we  have  dispensed  it  several  times  and  the  patient  is 
still  among  the  living.  But  we  nevertheless  think  that 
the  chloral  hydrate  in  the  bromidia  and  the  strychnine 
are  physiologically  opposed,  and  the  potassium  bro- 
mide and  strychnine  may  form  the  insoluble  strych- 
nine bromide." 

While  we  have  not  actually  compounded  this  pre- 
scription to  observe  whether  it  precipitates,  we  do 
think  it  should  be  dispensed  with  a  shake  label.  The 
strychnine  may  be  thrown  down  by  the  soluble  bro- 
mide present.  Such  a  reaction  is  likely  to  take  place. 
Physiologically,  the  chloral  hydrate  and  strychnine  are 
antagonistic,  but  that  does  not  concern  the  druggist. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  patient  getting  all  the 
strychnine  in  the  last  teaspoonful,  the  dispenser  should 
caution  the  customer  to  shake  the  mixture  thoroughly 
before  using.  But  any  physiological  incompatibility 
in  the  prescription  concerns  the   doctor  only. 


Cold-water  Paste  for  Wall-paper. 

A.  L.  B.  wants  a  formula  for  a  "cold-water  paste" 
for  paperhangers. 

To  make  a  paste,  take  2  pounds  of  fine  flour,  put 
it  in  a  pail,  add  cold  water,  and  stir  it  up  together  in 
a  thick  paste.  Take  a  piece  of  alum  about  the  size  of 
a  small  chestnut,  pound  it  fine,  and  throw  it  into  the 
paste;  mix  well.  Then  provide  about  6  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  mix  while  hot  with  the  paste  until 
the  whole  is  brought  to  a  proper  consistency.  This 
makes  an  excellent  paste  and  fit  for  use  when  cold. 


Short  Answers. 
S.  B. — For  information  about  the  cultivation  of 
poppy  and  the  extraction  of  the  opium  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  write  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Dis- 
pensatories tell  something  about  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting opium. 

E.  M.  G. — Several  formulas  for  greaseless  cold 
cream  were  given  by  H.  B.  Molyneaux  in  an  article  on 
that  subject  on  pages  106-110,  of  the  Bulletin  for 
March,  1911-     See  annual  indexes  for  other  formulas. 

G.  J.  C. — To  prepare  a  soluble  tar  solution,  follow 
the  U.  S.  P.  formula  for  syrup  of  tar,  using  only  50 
grammes  of  sugar. 

A.  R.  W. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
prescription  proprietaries  which  you  mention. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THINGS  ARE 
QUIET. 


With  the  approach  of  mid- 
summer heat,  things  seem  to 
quiet  down  on  the  pharma- 
ceutical Potomac.  Nothing  of  importance  has 
transpired  during  the  last  month.  The  stag- 
nation may  be  due  to  the  characteristic  enerva- 
tion of  this  season  of  the  year,  or  it  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  energies  of  the  nation 
have  recently  been  concentrated  in  two  chan- 
nels only — baseball  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
terrific  Taft-Roosevelt  feud  on  the  other. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  State  associations,  now  meeting  in 
annual  convention  here  and  there,  there  would 
be  very  little  doing  of  interest  to  the  drug 
trade.  The  recent  contention  over  various 
food  and  drug  bills  in  Washington  has  all  died 
down,  and  the  conviction  seems  to  be  deepen- 


ing that  nothing  definite  will  be  done  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  The  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  finally  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
a  book  of  511  pages — a  book  which  nobody 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  read.  In  Chicago,  so 
far  as  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  concerned,  we  find 
the  organization  beginning  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  convincing  proprie- 
tors that  they  should  adopt  the  new  Freericks 
agency-coupon  plan  for  the  protection  of 
prices.  This  is  apparently  the  chief  "issue" 
with  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  just  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Freericks  says  that  it  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  law  and  some  of  the  State  acts 
to  bring  any  sort  of  compulsion  to  bear  upon 
the  proprietors.  They  must  simply  be  argued 
with  and  of  their  own  volition  brought  to  adopt 
the  plan  because  they  consider  it  a  wise  one. 

In  the  meantime  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  annual  meetings  of  both  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  N.  A.  R.  D. 
convention  will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
August  12  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  Pfister.  The  A.  Ph.  A. 
convention  will  be  held  the  week  immediately 
following,  beginning  August  19,  at  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel  in  Denver.  This  arrangement 
is  a  very  convenient  one  for  those  who  desire 
to  take  in  both  meetings.  The  N.  A.  R.  D. 
gatherings  usually  adjourn  on  Thursday  after- 
noon or  evening,  so  that  the  trip  to  Denver 
may  be  taken  with  leisurely  comfort  and  in 
plenty  of  time  for  the  opening  general  session 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  on  the  following  Monday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  The  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  associations  have  been  busy  for 
months  in  making  preparations,  and  the  two 
meetings  will  be  full  of  interest. 


THAT  SENNA 
CASE. 


We  have  intimated  in  the 
foregoing  glance  at  the 
month's  developments  that 
nothing  of  startling  interest  has  recently  trans- 
pired.     We  might  qualify  this  statement  par- 
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tially  by  saying  that  more  or  less  comment  has 
been  aroused  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Hand 
in  the  "broken  senna"  case  in  New  York.  The 
government  brought  proceedings  against  J.  L. 
Hopkins  &  Co.,  the  well-known  importers  of 
crude  drugs,  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of 
a  bale  of  senna  leaves  to  San  Francisco.  The 
package  was  labeled  "Alex.  Senna  Broken, 
U.  S.  P."  The  government  declared  that  the 
bale  was  adulterated  in  that  it  contained  stalks, 
stones,  pebbles  and  other  substances  foreign  to 
senna  leaves,  and  this  declaration  was  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby, 
Dr.  Albert  Schneider  and  Dr.  Charles  Chestnut. 

Judge  Hand,  however,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  finally  took  the  case  from  the  jury 
on  the  adulteration  count  and  directed  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant.  The  Judge  did  not  say 
that  the  shipment  was  all  that  it  should  have 
been.  He  did  not  pass  on  that  question  at  all. 
His  sole  point  was  that  in  order  to  establish  a 
case  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  it  must  be 
shown  in  the  language  of  the  law  that  the  ship- 
ment "differed  from  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality  or  purity  as  determined  by  the  test  laid 
down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia." 
He  found  that  there  was  no  standard  laid 
down  for  senna  except  that  it  should  be  free 
from  stalks.  The  testimony  in  the  case  had 
shown,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  senna 
was  never  entirely  free  from  stalks,  and  the 
question  therefore  became  a  practical  instead 
of  a  theoretical  one.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  thought  the  pharmacopoeial  language  could 
not  be  construed  literally  or  absolutely. 

The  testimony  in  the  case  had  shown,  de- 
clared the  Judge,  that  several  grades  of  senna 
were  recognized  on  the  market — such  as 
broken  senna,  senna  si f tings,  and  the  like.  In 
a  certain  loose  way  people  who  bought  these 
grades  knew  what  they  were  and  wanted  them. 
He  felt  quite  sure  that  the  particular  bale  in 
question  should  have  been  labeled  senna  sift- 
ings  instead  of  broken  senna,  but  he  could  not 
see  that  a  standard  for  either  was  really  estab- 
lished by  the  Pharmacopceia.  Since  criminal 
statutes  must  be  construed  strictly,  he  could 
not  feel  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  so  strain  the  pharmacopoeial  stan- 
dard as  to  make  it  apply  in  this  case.  The 
defendant  was  therefore  exonerated.  On  the 
misbranding  count  the  case  went  to  the  jury, 
and  the  jury  also  rendered  a  decision  for  the 
defendant. 


The  case  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  has  among  other  things  been  discussed 
very  freely  in  some  of  the  New  York  papers. 
Dr.  Rusby  has  been  inclined  to  criticize  Judge 
Hand  severely,  but  has  since  confessed  that  he 
misread  the  Judge's  decision.  His  first  sup- 
position was  that  the  Judge  had  held  for  the 
defendant  because  the  package  was  labeled 
"Alex.  Senna  Broken"  instead  of  plain 
"Senna,"  and  because  therefore  it  did  not  bear 
a  pharmaceutical  title  and  was  consequently 
not  subject  to  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements. 
This  supposition  was  erroneous,  as  Judge 
Hand  subsequently  declared  in  the  newspapers. 


THE  Certainly  this   is  a  year  of 

PREREQUISITE     surpriscs,  political  and  other- 

WINS  IN  ILLINOIS!  T7  i  ^-  ^i. 

Wise.  J^or  a  long  time  the 
chief  oracle  against  the  graduation  prerequi- 
site has  been  located  in  Chicago.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  our  able  contemporary,  the 
Western  Druggist.  In  truly  T.  R.  style,  the 
W.  D.  has  thundered  month  after  month 
against  the  prerequisite,  and  we  have  all  been 
told  with  great  regularity  that  nobody  wanted 
it,  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good,, 
that  it  was  simply  a  scheme  of  the  schools  to- 
benefit  themselves,  and  that  it  was  subversive 
of  every  last  principle  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

You  would  naturally  expect,  wouldn't  you,, 
that  under  such  circumstances,  and  following 
such  leadership,  the  druggists  of  Illinois  would 
be  united  against  the  graduation  prerequisite?" 
But,  alas!  this  is  the  year  of  preferential  pri- 
maries, and  the  W.  D.  has  failed  to  carry  its 
own  State.  This  is  no  particular  disf^aace, 
however,  since  Roosevelt  and  Taft  both  had 
the  same  experience.  We  are  living  in  a  year 
when  prophets  evidently  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  ease  their  heartaches. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  Illinois  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  after  vainly  fight- 
ing over  the  graduation  prerequisite  for  many 
years,  and  failing  to  reach  a  definite  con- 
clusion, finally  submitted  the  question  this  year 
to  every  druggist  in  the  State  for  a  popular 
vote.  The  result  was  965  votes  in  favor  of 
the  prerequisite,  and  only  247  against  it.  The 
victory  was  so  conclusive  that  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  last  month  to  approve  of  the  pre- 
requisite idea,  and  to  seek  an  amendment  to- 
the  pharmacy  act  at  the  next  session  of  the 
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State  legislature.    At  last  it  looks  as  if  Illinois 
would  have  a  graduation  prerequisite  law  very 


ANTI-NARCOTIC 
RESTRICTIONS. 


soon. 


Higher  standards  in  phar- 
''"'stYndar  ™  "^acy  have  been  considered 
in  two  or  three  other  quar- 
ters. The  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  adopted  a 
recommendation  of  its  Legislative  Committee 
that  the  graduation  prerequisite  be  approved, 
,and  that  a  bill  containing  it  be  introduced  into 
the  State  legislature.  This  question  has  been 
up  in  Louisiana  for  several  years,  but  for  one 
Teason  and  another  nothing  definite  in  the  way 
•of  results  has  so  far  been  attained.  In  New 
Jersey  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
graduation  prerequisite  is  made  the  subject  of 
a  letter  from  Professor  Lohmann  in  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  Professor  Lohmann  de- 
dares  that,  contrary  to  the  reported  impression, 
the  two  schools  of  pharmacy  in  New  Jersey  are 
.a  unit  in  favor  of  the  prerequisite,  and  that  its 
recent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  was  due  to  another  factor.  It 
looks  as  though  another  bill  would  be  intro- 
duced at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  New  York  State  the  Pharmacy  Council 
•of  the  Board  of  Regents  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
•of  Science  in  pharmacy  be  made  customary 
.and  that  it  be  granted  only  after  three  years  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  following  a  full 
!high  school  course.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  completion  of  three  years 
of  resident  work  subsequent  to  the  attaining  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phar- 
macy, These  new  recommendations  do  not 
become  effective  until  January,  1913. 

The  decision  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  would  apparently  put  this 
■degree  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  State.  Unless  we  are 
mistaken,  the  latter  is  granted  after  a  full  four 
years  medical  course,  preceded  by  two  years  of 
■collegiate  or  university  work,  making  a  total 
of  six  years.  Certain  schools  of  pharmacy, 
liowever,  are  giving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  for  much  less  work,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
New  York  can  standardize  the  degree  in  the 
manner  suggested. 


On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  Bulletin  has  argued 
that  it  is  of  little  use  to  en- 
act an  anti-cocaine  law  and  leave  the  sale  of 
opium  and  morphine  unchecked.  It  is  equally 
futile  to  have  an  anti-opium  law,  with  no  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  cocaine  and  other  nar- 
cotics. For  a  drug  habitue,  denied  solace  in 
one  direction,  will  frequently  if  not  always 
turn  for  sympathy  in  another,  and  no  real  good 
will  be  accomplished.  This  truth  has  been 
forced  home  in  Kentucky  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Kentucky  has  an  anti-cocaine  law,  but  there 
has  practically  been  no  let  or  hindrance  in  the 
sale  of  opium  and  morphine.  The  Board  of 
Pharmacy  has  vigorously  and  with  great  cour- 
age sought  to  do  what  it  could.  The  sellers 
of  cocaine  have  been  prosecuted  with  great 
energy.  But  little  could  be  done,  so  far  as 
opium  and  its  alkaloids  were  concerned,  and 
the  Board  has  recommended  time  and  again 
that  the  situation  be  corrected  by  legislation. 
The  chance  came  this  year  with  a  Louisville 
druggist  as  a  member  of  the  legislature — 
Emanuel  J,  Meyer.  Mr,  Meyer  worked  hard 
and  got  a  bill  through  the  legislature,  and 
signed  by  the  governor,  restricting  the  sale  of 
opiates  to  physicians'  prescriptions,  and  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  is  now  in  position  to  close 
the  leak  by  which  its  efforts  have  been  ren- 
dered futile  all  these  years. 

Incidentally,  during  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  legislature,  it  was  declared  that 
probably  200,000  ounces  of  morphine  had  been 
sold  in  Kentucky  every  year — an  amount  rep- 
resenting 350,000,000  average  doses ! 


DR.  WILEY'S 
BERTH. 


President  Taft  has  not  yet 
appointed  a  successor  to  Dr, 
H.  W,  Wiley  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  In  the  meantime  Dr. 
Wiley  himself  continues  to  occupy  the  center 
of  the  stage.  For  two  or  three  weeks  the  birth 
of  a  son  and  heir  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
newspapers,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  free 
advice  as  to  how  a  pure  food  baby  should  be 
nurtured  and  reared.  This  losing  interest 
after  a  time,  the  Doctor  became  ill  of  grippe, 
and  he  was  apparently  in  a  serious  condition 
for  a  week  or  two.  Recovering  from  this,  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  was  next  given  to  an 
offer  from  Boston  to  make  him  head  of  the 
Board  of  Health  down  there.      After  some 
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deliberation  and  more  publicity  the  offer  was 
rejected. 

In  the  meantime  the  Doctor's  berth  remains 
unfilled,  as  we  have  said.  The  drug  trade 
continues  to  be  interested  in  the  candidacy  of 
three  of  its  own  men — Charles  Caspari,  Jr., 
Frederick  J.  Wulling,  and  James  H.  Beal.  Dr. 
Caspari's  friends  feel  that  his  excellent  record 
for  the  last  two  years  as  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maryland  en- 
titles him  to  very  serious  consideration.  Dr. 
Wulling's  supporters  are  still  warmly  advocat- 
ing his  appointment,  and  we  observe  that  some 
of  the  State  pharmaceutical  associations  are 
putting  themselves  on  record  as  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Beal  and  are  asking  for  his  appointment  at 
the  hands  of  President  Taft.  The  Beal  can- 
didacy was  started  first,  and  has  attained  a 
good  deal  of  momentum  in  various  branches 
of  the  drug  trade,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
Professor  Beal  himself  has  done  nothing  to 
help  it  along. 

Meanwhile  it  does  not  look  as  if  President 
Taft  was  in  any  hurry  to  fill  the  office.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
for  the  present  things  are  getting  along  very 
well  as  they  are  with  Messrs.  Doolittle  and 
Mitchell  in  control  of  the  situation. 


Two  of  our  good  friends 
^'^°^5f«e^f"»''^  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a 
deadly  struggle.  They  are 
not  only  friends,  indeed,  but  they  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  being  our  rivals  and  competitors 
also.  We  refer  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Era 
and  the  Druggists  Circular.  The  Era  says  the 
Circular  has  been  committing  theft — and  it 
says  a  number  of  other  harsh  things  also.  It 
has  accordingly  brought  suit  for  damages. 

What  is  it  all  about?  Well,  we  haven't 
heard  the  Circular's  defense,  but  we  find  that 
the  Era  is  making  some  such  charge  as  this: 
The  Era's  price  list  contains  two  or  three  fea- 
tures which  the  Era  itself  worked  out  at  the 
expense  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  and 
then  copyrighted.  The  Circular^  ignoring  the 
copyright,  "borrowed"  these  protected  features 
from  the  Era  for  its  own  list  without  saying  as 
much  as  by  your  leave,  and  without  even  giv- 
ing any  credit.  The  Era  saw  its  labor  and 
cash  going  for  naught,  and  thereupon  brought 
suit  for  infringement  of  its  copyright,  asking 
also  for  an  accounting  and  damages. 

So  there  you  are.     As  a  good  friend  of  both 


papers,  we  must  observe  a  strictly  neutral 
attitude,  somewhat  resembling  the  picture  of 
Justice  holding  the  scales  aloft  with  suspended 
arm.  We  hope,  however,  that  our  two  friends 
won't  be  too  mean  toward  one  another,  and  we 
trust  that  no  soiled  linen  will  be  washed  on 
Broadway.  To  be  accused  of  theft — Oh  my, 
isn't  it  awful?  We  just  can't  believe  the 
Circular  is  guilty,  because  we  remember  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  indignantly 
charged  other  journals  with  the  same  offense. 
Isn't  this  proof  of  innocence? 
*         *         * 

The  recent  death  of  W^ilbur 
DEi?H5i??D™s*?  Wright  has  brought  out 
many  expressions  of  high 
praise  for  the  man  and  the  inventor.  It  is 
quite  generally  declared  that  he  deserves  to 
rank  with  great  men  like  Watt,  Fulton,  Whit- 
ney, Morse,  Bell,  Edison,  and  other  inventive 
geniuses  of  the  age.  The  death  of  such  a 
man,  so  early  in  his  career,  has  seemed  a  need- 
less sacrifice,  and  we  find  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  devoting  an  editorial  to 
this  phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Wright  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
Journal  argues  that  deaths  from  this  disease 
are  now  entirely  inexcusable,  since  absolute 
immunity  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  pro- 
tective inoculation  of  typhoid  vaccine.  This 
remarkable  agent  has  so  far  not  been  found  of 
any  particular  service  as  a  curative,  but  as  a 
prophylactic  it  is  all  but  certain  in  its  action. 
Wilbur  Wright  had  of  late  years  made  very 
few  flights,  and  in  this  respect  and  in  others 
had  avoided  the  professional  risks  of  his  occu- 
pation. He  had,  however,  in  the  Journal's 
opinion,  failed  to  avoid  another  risk  equally 
great. 

The  Journal  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  every  man  of  prominence  in  the  commu- 
nity, whose  life  is  of  great  value  to  himself 
and  his  country,  should  be  protected  against 
typhoid  fever  by  the  preventive  use  of  typhoid 
vaccine.  Ultimately,  indeed,  the  Journal 
hopes  that  the  employment  of  the  vaccine  will 
be  made  universal. 


CERTIFIED  DRUG 
GISTS. 


An  interesting  step  was  re- 
cently decided  upon  at  a  get- 
together  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  The  meeting  itself  had  been 
arranged  by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  A. 
Ph.    A.,    and    the    members    of   the    Medical 


1. ., .  „  ,„ 

^B  guests.  Among  the  addresses  delivered  from 
^B  the  pharmaceutical  side  of  the  house  was  one 
^Bby  Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  General  Secretary  of 
^"  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  who  was  brought  from  Scio, 
Ohio,  as  a  special  attraction.  But  we  started 
out  to  mention  the  interesting  action  taken  at 
the  end  of  this  meeting.  It  was  decided  on 
motion  of  Jacob  Diner  to  appoint  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  20  members — 10  from  the  Medical 
Society,  and  10  from  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  This  committee  will  be  asked 
to  formulate  some  plan  of  differentiating  be- 
tween pharmacists  professionally,  and  of  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  those  especially  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  medical  profession.  This 
will  be  somewhat  after  the  method  followed  by 
the  Milk  Committee  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Society  in  certifying  to  the  hygienic  condition 
of  commercial  dairies.  If  the  list  of  approved 
druggists  is  finally  published,  we  shall  know 
who  is  who  in  pharmaceutical  circles  in  New 
York! 


The  Tennessee  Pharmaceuti- 
A  WORTHY  CAUSE,  cal  Associatiou  has  under- 
taken a  most  interesting  and 
important  piece  of  work.  It  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  an  educational  fund  for  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  young  men  who  need  financial 
help  in  getting  a  pharmaceutical  training.  The 
money  will  not  be  given  them,  but  instead  will 
be  loaned,  and  the  idea  is  to  help  them  through 
the  pharmacy  school.  A  start  was  made  at  the 
convention  last  year,  when  it  was  voted  to  lay 
aside  $10  from  the  treasury  every  year  for  this 
educational  fund.  Since  then  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  increase  the  fund  greatly  by 
individual  donations..  An  appeal  to  every 
druggist  in  the  State  has  been  made  during  the 
last  month  or  two,  and  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to 
report  a  collection  of  a  thousand  dollars  when 
this  year's  meeting  opens  at  Chattanooga  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  The  secretary  of  the 
committee  is  M.  E.  Hutton,  of  Nashville. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association  developed  a 
plan  of  this  kind  some  years  ago  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Dr.  Prescott.  The  Prescott  Memo- 
rial Fund  has  been  used  to  help  a  number  of 
young  men  through  college  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  deny  themselves  a  pharmaceu- 
tical education. 
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We  dislike  to  say  "I  told  you 
ANOTHER  CASE  I     SO,"  especially  when  human 

sorrow  is  involved,  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  recent  issue  of  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes: 

J.  E.  ,  a  loyal  member  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at 

,  Ky.,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  drug  store 

and  its  contents  by  fire  on  May  24,  1912,  the  value 
being  about  $2000;  no  insurance. 

Bro.  has   been   ill  and   confined   to  his   room 

for  the  past  eight  months.  The  loss  is  a  severe  one 
to  him,  and  he  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  receive 
contributioi|s  from  any  of  his  fellow  druggists  and 
others  who  are  disposed  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

While   we   are   exceedingly   sorry   for   Mr. 

,  and  while  we  hope  that  members  of  the 

N.  A.  R.  D.  will  come  to  his  assistance,  we  are 
moved  to  ask  once  more :  Why  will  druggists 
continue  to  make  the  unfortunate  and  needless 
mistake  of  carrying  no  fire  insurance?  The 
cost  of  protecting  a  stock  of  $2000  would  have 
been  inconsiderable,  but  just  because  this  drug- 
gist wasn't  willing  to  spend  a  small  amount  of 
money  he  is  now  in  severe  straits.  Certainly 
no  druggist  ought  to  be  without  fire  protection. 


DEATH  OF 
HENRY  BIROTH. 


Henry  Biroth,  honorary 
president  this  year  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Chicago  Veteran  Druggists' 
Association,  died  May  29  at  Baden-Baden 
while  abroad.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Massey, 
had  been  sent  for,  but  did  not  reach  him  in 
time,  John  Blocki,  another  one  of  the  vet- 
erans, was  with  him  on  his  tour.  Mr.  Biroth 
was  a  man  of  singular  gentleness  of  character. 
Wilhelm  Bodemann,  a  personal  friend  of  over 
forty  years,  describes  him  as  "an  art  con- 
noisseur, a  music  lover,  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
and  a  genuinely  good  man." 
*         *         * 

Will  somebody  of  diplomatic  ability — some 
one  who  can  turn  the  other  cheek  if  necessary 
— please  set  General  Charles  Mylert  Carr 
straight?  He  still  insists  in  C.  R.  D.  A.  News 
that  if  a  merchant  "pays  cash  and  takes  the 
discount  he  doesn't  need  any  credit."  Doesn't 
he  need  it  during  the  ten  days'  interim? 
Would  the  jobber  send  him  the  goods  at  all, 
and  put  them  in  his  possession,  if  he  didn't 
have  credit?  And  doesn't  he  best  establish  his 
credit  by  the  very  custom  of  "paying  cash  and 
taking  the  discount  ?" 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  IRONY  OF  FATE. 

The  Bulletin  has  had  nothing  to  say 
.about  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  We  have 
left  that  chapter  of  horrors  to  the  newspapers 
&nd  the  lay  magazines.  But  some  of  the  ma- 
terial accepted  for  publication  in  our  journal 
prior  to  that  great  disaster  has  since  taken  on 
new  significance.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Lion's 
Head,  Ontario,  in  an  article  in  this  issue  de- 
scribing a  trip  to  Europe,  speaks  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  of  the  Cunarder  Lusitania. 
This  story  was  written  last  summer,  and  was 
,pne  of  the  vacation  narratives  that  we  were 
soliciting  at  the  time.  It  is  a  question  whether 
-the  writer  could  to-day  pen  a  similar  eulogy 
jof  the  modern  ocean-going  vessel!  The  first 
few  paragraphs  are  virtually  a  panegyric  of 
one  of  these  great  monarchs  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Cooper  waxes  eloquent  in  its  praise  and  de- 
clares that  "It  gives  the  lie  to  the  anguish- 
laden  cry  of  David,  'What  is  man  that  Thou 
^rt  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man  that 
Thou  visitest  him?'  " 

Perhaps  it  takes  just  such  a  disaster  as  that 
of  the  Titanic  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  David. 
What  could  bring  home  to  us  more  forcibly 
the  truth  of  this  biblical  line  than  the  thought 
of  that  mighty  ship,  worth  more  than  the 
largest  drug  manufactory  in  the  United 
States,  the  last  word  in  naval  architecture, 
going  to  the  bottom  on  its  maiden  trip,  a 
mass  of  wreckage!  With  all  due  respect  for 
the  great  ship  on  which  our  friend  sailed,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  any  of  our  readers 
will  write  of  an  ocean  vessel  in  a  similar  vein. 
One  can't  help  seeing  a  certain  irony  in  this 
encomium  to  a  class  of  steamers  that  less 
than  a  year  afterward  must  surrender  their 
prototype  to  the  elements.  .  Time  and  fortune 
play  havoc  with  the  writings  of  men.  Over 
night  the  entertaining  may  change  to  the  grue- 
some, praises  may  give  way  to  criticism,  and 
a  feeling  of  confidence  to  one  of  insecurity. 

By  way  of  showing  us  the  luxury  aboard 
these  vessels,  our  contributor  submits  an  illus- 
trated booklet  distributed  by  the  steamship 
company.     The  following  excerpt  is  typical: 

This  room  is  a  veritable  triumph  of  the  decorator's 
art.  We  have  a  perfect  representation  of  an  eighteenth 
.century  French  salon.     The  walls  are  paneled  in  dull 


polished  mahogany  with  gilt  mouldings,  relieved  by 
fleur  de  pecher  marble  pilasters  and  Aubusson  tapestry 
panels.  The  carpet  is  pearl-grey  with  blush-pink  roses, 
forming  a  foil  for  the  chairs  and  settees,  which  are 
the  acme  of  comfort  and  luxury. 

How  strange  it  all  sounds  now!  Almost 
like  a  travesty! 

Events  of  a  day  sometimes  suffice  to  change 
entirely  the  light  in  which  a  printed  page  or 
line  is  read.  It  was  only  a  few  days  after 
pews  of  the  Titanic  disaster  reached  the 
Bulletin  office,  for  instance,  that  we  were 
perusing  the  proofs  of  jokes  culled  for  The 
Scrap  Book.  This  material  had,  of  course, 
been  compiled  weeks  before  that  tragedy  took 
place.  To  our  dismay  we  ran  across  a  joke 
which  had  been  clipped  from  the  Louisville 
Courier  prior  to  the  disaster.  It  read  some- 
what as  follows :_ 

Aunt  to  her  niece:  "You  know,  my  dear,  I  feel 
alarmed.    I  am  so  afraid  of  icebergs." 

"Nonsense,  Auntie,  there  is  no  need  of  alarm. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear." 

Auntie:  "Well,  anyhow,  here's  a  dollar.  Give  it  to 
the  captain  and  perhaps  he  will  be  more  careful." 

What  gruesome  humor!  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  editor  ran  his  lead-pencil  through 
this  joke  in  a  hurry.  It  was  acceptable  enough 
when  clipped,  but  in  the  light  of  Jew  circum- 
stances had  ceased  to  be  amusing.  The  joke, 
however,  like  Mr.  Cooper's  praise  of  the 
Cunarder  in  this  issue,  only  goes  to  show  the 
irony  of  events  and  the  effect  of  time  and 
fortune  on  the  ideas  of  people. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PRICE  PROTECTION. 

Just  what  may  be  done  in  the  maintenance 
of  prices  on  articles  not  protected  by  the 
patent  laws,  is  still  very  much  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Miles  case  was  confusing, 
and  since  that  decision  was  rendered  it  has 
not  been  at  all  clear  whether  any  other  form 
of  price  protection  would  be  considered  valid 
under  the  Sherman  law.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  Miles  Company,  the  Freeman 
people,  and  other  manufacturers  have  so 
changed  their  price  maintaining  plans  as  ap- 
parently to  make  them  legal.  The  N.  A.  R. 
D.,  too,  has  worked  out  a  plan  which  it  hopes 
and  believes  will  stand  the  test  of  court  con- 
struction. In  the  event  that  it  will  not  stand 
this  test,  however,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  also 
endeavoring  to  have  the  Sherman  act  amended 
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in  such  manner  that  retailers  may  act  together 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  and 
may  estabHsh  price-restrictive  measures  of  a 
reasonable  character. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  status  of  price  pro- 
tection as  it  affects  trade-marked  and  proprie- 
tary articles  which  are  not  patented.  Every- 
body understands,  of  course,  that  the  so-called 
"patent  medicines"  have  never  been  really  pat- 
ented at  all — barring  a  very  few  instances 
which  need  not  be  considered.  So  far  as 
price-maintaining  agreements  or  contracts  are 
concerned,  there  is  a  vital  difference  between 
patented  and  unpatented  articles  in  that  the 
former,  unlike  the  latter,  may  be  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  owners  of  the  patent.  The 
owner  of  a  patent,  given  a  monopoly  for  a 
certain  period  by  the  government,  has  always 
been  able  to  say  under  just  what  conditions 
he  might  or  might  not  sell  his  article,  and  he 
has  also  been  able  to  impose  conditions  upon 
those  in  turn  who  bought  the  article,  either 
for  their  own  use  or  for  resale.  A  few 
months  ago,  indeed,  a  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  which  confirmed  this 
right  so  absolutely  that  a  wail  of  protest 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country. 

Since  then  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
desire  to  curtail  the  privileges  accorded  pat- 
entees, and  so  it  is  that  one  or  more  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  the  owner  of  a  patent  to 
place  any  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the  use  or 
sale  of  the  goods  after  they  have  left  his 
hands.  Among  other  results,  such  legislation 
would  effectively  wipe  out  all  price-maintain- 
ing contracts  or  plans  so  far  as  patented  arti- 
cles are  concerned.  Naturally  enough,  the 
makers  of  patented  goods  have  flocked  to 
Washington  and  have  vigorously  opposed  the 
passage  of  these  bills.  They  have  also  gotten 
the  advertising  journals  enlisted  in  the  cause 
on  the  plea  that  whatever  hurts  their  business 
will  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  curtail 
their  advertising  appropriations.  Deny  them 
the  full  benefit  of  their  advertising,  they  say, 
and  they  will  no  longer  use  advertising  in  full 
measure. 

The  whole  question  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  important  one.  Just  what  Congress 
may  do  with  these  bills  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
predict.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  effort 
of  the  N,  A.  R.  D.  and  other  retail  organiza- 
tions  to   so   amend   the   Sherman   law   as   to 


make  price  agreements  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  group  of  bills  in  Congress  in- 
troduced to  make  price  agreements  impossible 
and  illegal.  Congress  will  find  it  necessary  ta 
reconcile  these  conflicting  movements,  and  in 
time  to  work  out  some  policy  which  will  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 


MOVING  WITH  THE  TIDE. 

In  this  age  of  branded  goods,  when  many 
druggists  are  pushing  some  special  line,  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire,  "Who  are  selling  the 
products  that  need  no  pushing?  Who  are 
supplying  the  popular  articles  that  sell  them- 
selves, that  are  being  borne  forward  on  the 
shoulders  of  mighty  advertising  appropria- 
tions ?" 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to- 
give  publicity  to  a  wide  variety  of  articles  for 
which  the  drug  store  is  the  natural  avenue  of 
distribution.  But  is  the  druggist  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunity?  That  he  occupies  a 
strategic  position  every  manufacturer  knows. 
People  are  being  sent  to  him  as  they  never 
were  before;  but  is  he  fostering  the  move- 
ment? Just  glance  at  the  advertising  pages 
of  any  popular  magazine  and  see  for  yourself 
the  barrels  of  money  that  are  being  spent  to- 
create  business  for  the  dealer  who  is  wise 
enough  to  handle  the  goods.  What  a  mistake,, 
then,  what  a  pity,  to  let  all  these  expenditures 
go  on  without  trying  to  derive  from  them 
those  advantages  that  they  are  intended  to 
convey  to  the  druggist!  Let  a  proprietor  sell 
what  make  of  goods  he  will,  but  let  him  also 
carry  the  advertised  articles,  the  kind  that 
people  are  being  educated  to  buy  and  order 
spontaneously. 

Any  druggist  who  fails  to  arrange  at  inter- 
vals a  window  display  devoted  to  modern  ad- 
vertised goods  is  missing  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  store  the  place  of  the  hour,  the 
modern  up-to-the-minute  shop,  where  things 
in  popular  demand  can  be  had.  He  fails  to 
see  that  the  manufacturer  is  sending  custom- 
ers to  his  store.  By  his  very  inertia,  he  ob- 
structs; instead  of  quickens  the  movement  of 
trade  to  the  retail  pharmacy.  The  druggist 
who  fails  to  link  his  store  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  the  leading  national  producers,  is 
making  one  big  mistake.  As  well  bury  our 
faces  in  the  sand  as  be  blind  to  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  advertising  manufacturer.   He 
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reaches  more  homes  for  yoti  than  you  can 
reach  yourself.  And  never  has  the  manu- 
facturer of  popular  articles  been  more  eager 
to  cooperate  with  retailers  for  the  creation  of 
new  business  than  he  is  to-day. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  for  exam- 
ple, has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  a  cut 
and  copy  department  that  furnishes  the  drug- 
gist and  other  retailers  with  advertising  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  sale  of  household  articles 
exploited  to  the  public  in  its  pages.  Many 
druggists  have  wisely  taken  advantage  of  this 
service,  for  we  have  seen  some  of  their  circu- 
lars in  which  this  material  has  been  used. 
They  have  realized  that  advertised  goods  are 
self-selling.  They  spell  easy  business.  They 
save  time.  They  mean  a  quick  turnover, 
create  good-will  for  the  men  who  handle  them. 
They  hold  customers.  They  afford  a  line  of 
negotiable  stock  that  the  people  want,  goods 
that  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  a  moment's 
notice  should  the  money  ever  be  desired.  Are 
such  benefits  to  be  slighted? 


THE   FLY    NUISANCE. 

The  druggist,  as  one  of  the  skilled  men  in 
his  community,  is  looked  to  for  advice  and 
leadership  in  matters  affecting-  the  public 
health.  He  ought  therefore  to  do  what  he  can 
in  this  new  movement  to  get  rid  of  the  house- 
fly. During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  dis- 
covered beyond  all  question  of  doubt  that  flies 
are  carriers  of  many  diseases,  chief  among 
them  being  typhoid ;  that  their  habits  are  filthy 
beyond  description;  that  they  are  constantly 
bringing  into  our  houses  and  onto  our  food  the 
dirt  and  the  disease  germs  collected  from 
alleys  and  other  unclean  places ;  and  that  they 
are  altogether  a  startling  menace  to  the  public 
health. 

"We  must  get  the  fly  or  the  fly  will  get  us" 
— this  is  the  warning  which  has  gone  forth 
from  all  the  boards  of  public  health  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem 
is  found  in  the  enormous  procreation  of  the 
fly.  Dr.  Hewitt,  a  well-known  investigator  of 
the  fly  problem,  has  discovered  that  a  pair  of 
flies,  beginning  operations  in  April,  may  be 
progenitors,  if  all  were  to  live,  of  191,100,000,- 
000,000,000,000  flies  by  August.  Think  of  it! 
This  illustrates  the  importance  of  attacking 
the  fly  problem  as  early  in  the  summer  as 
possible,  and  keeping  at  it  vigorously. 


In  cities  the  two  places  where  the  fly  nuis- 
ance is  propagated  most  are  manure  piles  and 
garbage  cans.  In  the  former  the  flies  breed 
in  great  numbers;  around  the  latter  they 
swarm  for  food.  Nearly  all  cities  of  promi- 
nence in  the  country  have  recently  passed  ordi- 
nances regulating  the  disposal  of  manure  and 
providing  for  the  use  of  proper  garbage  recep- 
tacles. In  many  cities,  too,  the  use  of  fly-traps 
has  been  urged  strenuously  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  These  are  placed  where  flies  are  most 
frequently  found — on  garbage  receptacles,  for 
instance — and  they  successfully  catch  millions 
of  the  pests.  A  number  of  boards  of  health  in 
different  cities  have  offered  prizes  to  those 
catching  the  most  flies,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment, in  all  its  aspects,  is  deserving  of  the  very 
greatest  consideration  and  the  most  general 
support. 

The  fly  is  not  only  a  nuisance — he  is  a 
source  of  great  danger.  Fortunately  he  can 
be  very  largely  eliminated  if  the  problem  is  at- 
tacked with  vigor  and  unanimity.  Every  man 
who  has  his  own  health  and  the  public  interest 
at  heart  should  concern  himself  with  the  fly 
problem  and  help  the  good  cause  along. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  WESTERN  JOBBER. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  been 
running  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  a 
series    of    portraits    of    well-known    jobbers 


L.  B.  Bridabam, 
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throughout  the  country.  One  picture  came  in 
too  late  for  the  series,  however,  and  we  are 
therefore  reproducing  it  in  this  place.  It  will 
be  recognized  as  an  excellent  likeness  of  Lester 
B.  Bridaham,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Davis-Bridaham  Drug  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


DR.  STANISLAUS   REMEMBERED. 

Dr.  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus  has  recently 
resigned  his  position  as  dean  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  is  announced  that  he  will  go  into 
the  manufacturing  business.  Dr.  Stanislaus 
made  a  good  record  at  the  Medico-Chi,  and  it 


Db.  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus. 

is  very  evident  that  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
students  and  alumni.  On  June  1,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  he  was 
made  honorary  president  of  the  organization 
and  w'as  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  lov- 
ing-cup. The  presentation  was  made  by  W. 
Wilson  McNeary,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 


A  DRUGGIST  TURNED  BANKER. 


There  isn't  money  enough  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness for  some  people — even  though  they  are 
remarkably  successful  at  it.  This  doubtless 
explains  why  B.  S.  Cooban,  the  well-known 
druggist  of  Chicago,  has  turned  banker  and 
has  recently  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago City  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  We  are 
showing  a  recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Cooban  and 


a  picture  also  of  the  interior  of  the  bank  with 
which  he  has  become  affiliated.  Incidentally 
it  ought  to  be  explained  that  Mr.  Cooban  will 
still  retain  his  store,  although  he  expects  to  be 
at  the  bank  most  of  the  time.     The  net  result 


B.  S.  Cooban. 

will  be  that  a  hard-working  man  will  become 
still  more  industrious.  As  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  know,  Mr.  Cooban  was  for  several 
years  a  steady  contributor  to  this  journal,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  he  also  conducted  a 


The  Chicagro  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

department  known  as  "The  Druggist's  Special- 
ties." Since  then  he  has  been  so  thoroughly 
occupied  with  his  growing  interests  that  we 
have  heard  relatively  little  from  him,  but  his 
success  and  development  are  matters  of  interest 
to  us  and  to  our  readers. 
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D.  J.  Pink  of  Holdredge,  Nebraska,  whose  pharmacy  this  is 
is  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  pharmaceutical  affairs  in  that 
State.    Mr.  Pink  himself  stands  at  the  left. 


Here  we  have  the  Berry  Drug  Co.  of  St.  Matthews,  S.  C.  The 
fixtures  look  as  if  they  were  made  by  Bangs,  while  the  space  given 
up  to  soda  indicates  that  quite  a  business  is  done  in  that  line. 


E.  G.  Burroughs,  Ladonia,  Texas,  is  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  best  business  men  among  the  pharmacists  of  his  State.  His 
success  has  been  very  pronounced. 


Ed.  J.  Neer  is  the  proprietor  of  this  store  in  Portales,  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Neer  himself  is  the  gentleman  behind  the  counter 
at  the  right. 


"William  Mclntyre,  the  well-known  retired  pharmacist  of 
Philadelphia,  is  seen  standing  outside  the  store  which  he  owned 
and  conducted  up  to  the  time  of  its  sale  six  years  ago. 


H.  H.  Pember,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa,  certainly  has  a  unique 
and  interesting  looking  store — built  after  his  own  ideas.  Mr. 
Pember  is  the  gentleman  in  front. 


A  pa^e  of  American  Dra|{  Stores. 
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We  start  off  this  page  with  a  pharmacy  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
The  proprietor  is  M.  A.  Abrahamsz,  who  is  presumably  the  gentle- 
man standing  in  the  foregrronnd. 


We  next  jump  over  into  Honduras,  and  we  show  an  interior 
view  of  the  "  Farmacia  Central  de  Arias,"  owned  by  Fiallos  y 
Cia.    The  town  is  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan. 


This  store  is  located  in  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica.  It  is  under 
the  ownership  and  control  of  Kirkpatrick  Hnos.,  and  does  a 
Sfratifying  business. 


We  are  now  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  this  is  the  store  of  Messrs. 
F.  Bressoud  &  Cia.— one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country, 
and  well  known  to  travelers. 


Jumping  over  now  into  Australia,  we  have  here  the  Ameri- 
can-looking establishment  of  J.  A.  Walker,  in  Northcote,  Vic- 
toria.   This  is  certainly  a  neat^looking  building. 


This  is  a  nearer  view  of  Mr.  Walker's  window,  containing  a 
display  of  a  well-known  American  product  —  Euthymol  Tooth 
Paste.    American  goods  are  evidently  featured. 


A  pai{e  of  Foreiifn  DrniJ  Stores. 
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A  VACATION  ABROAD. 


One  of  the  BULLETIN  Readers   Takes  a  Trip  to  Europe— A  Description  of   the  Voyaife— His 

Impressions  of  London  and  Its  People. 

By  S.  C.  COOPER,  Phm.B.. 

Lion's  Head.  Ont. 


There  are  people  living  who  remember  tak- 
ing six  months  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  not  a  few  recall  the  generally  accepted 
statement  that  a  person  in  an  express  train 
going  more  than  thirty  miles  an  hour  would 
find  it  impossible  to  breathe.  To-day  we  defy 
the  wind  that  the  ancient  mariner  sought  to 
propitiate.  The  evolution  of  invention  con- 
stantly exchanges  the  wasteful  for  the  econom- 
ical. We  cannot  look  back;  we  dare  to  look 
and  to  leap  forward. 

THE  START. 

Such  random  thoughts  as  these  coursed 
through  my  mind  as  we  swung  clear  from 
Long  Island  and  began  our  race  toward  Eu- 
rope. Beneath  my  feet  was  the  deck  of  the 
Cunarder  Lnsitania,  at  that  time  the  last 
word  in  naval  architecture — a  concrete  mon- 
ster that  had  audaciously  and  assuredly  taken 
tribute  from  the  mechanical  and  artistic  geni- 
uses of  the  ages;  a  gigantic  structure  that 
the  god  Man  had  pronounced  good.  And  as 
she  cut  the  breakers  and  wallowed  the  foam, 
gorged  mountains  of  coal  and  belched  forth 
rivers  of  ashes  and  waste,  I  considered  that 
the  lie  had  been  given  to  the  anguish-laden  cry 
of  King  David  :  "What  is  man,  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
Thou  visitest  him  ?" 

T  timed  her!  For  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  hours  less  ten  minutes  she  had,  without 
intermission,  thrashed  the  waters  of  the  deep. 
Years  before  she  had  found  herself  and  in 
the  exuberance  of  youth  had  smashed  all  rec- 
ords. Day  and  night  the  same  vibration 
thrilled  her,  only  'twas  a  little  more  pro- 
nounced as  she  reached  the  haven,  having  like 
the  "ship  of  the  desert"  consumed  the  life- 
giving  energy  from  the  depths  of  her  vitals, 
which  made  the  modest  efforts  of  the  shining 
salty  spray  to  hide  the  gaudy  colors  'neath  her 
water-line  vain  and  futile.  As  on  deck  I  dozed, 
even  slept,  drank  tea  or  bouillon,  munched  bis- 
cuits or  sweets,  or  with  soul  aquiver  scanned 


the  pages  of  Zola's  "Truth,"  my  thoughts 
turned  repeatedly  to  the  army  of  grimy,  sweat- 
drenched  human  beings  down  in  the  bowels  of 
that  leviathan  feeding  the  capacious  maws  of 
a  hundred  insatiable  furnaces. 

VIEWS  OF  LAND. 

We  had  passed  the  bleak  and  barren  coast 
of  Ireland  and  were  making  our  way  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Wales.  The  beautiful, 
emerald-tinted  shores  came  into  view,  the  ship 
hove  to,  and  we  boarded  the  tender  for  Fish- 
guard. Goodwick  reminded  us  that  we  were 
in  another  continent.  The  language,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  people  were  different.  We 
liked  it  so  well  that  we  stayed  there  that  night, 


View  of  the  grand  dining  saloon  on  the  Lutitania. 

and  arose  early  to  see  the  village  before  leav- 
ing for  London. 

The  quaintness  of  the  landscape  delighted 
us.  Everything  seemed  small.  Small  railway 
carriages  and  cars,  small  picturesque  stations, 
small  white-washed  houses,  small  hedge- 
bounded  fields;  with  a  changing  panorama 
every  minute.  After  passing  under  the  River 
Severn,  thus  getting  into  England,  everything 
looked  more  prosperous,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

An  express  train  places  you  in  London  in 
less  than  four  hours,  which  means  that  you  can 
cross  England  in  two  hours.     As  I  looked 
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down  the  vista  of  English  history  and  thought 
of  what  skeins  had  been  unraveled,  what  bur- 
dens had  been  carried,  what  triumphs  had  been 
scored,  in  and  by,  that  tight  little  island,  I,  in 
spirit,  patted  her  on  the  back  with  a  "Well 
done,  little  'un !"  I  realized  that  greatness  had 
no  reference  to  size  or  number,  but  the  im- 
portance of  a  commonwealth  depended  upon 
the  accomplishments  and  ideals  of  her  people. 
One  man  can  give  the  key-note  of  an  inspira- 


First-class  " lounge"  on  the  Lusitania. 

tion  for  an  empire,  yea,  for  the  whole  world, 
even  as  Hampden  did  for  England,  as  William 
Tell  did  for  Switzerland,  as  Garibaldi  did  for 
Italy,  as  Voltaire  did  for  France,  and  as  Wash- 
ington did  for  the  United  States.  I  realized 
also  that  a  commonwealth  prospered  in  pro- 
portion as  she  resisted  oppression. 

LONDON  READY  FOR  THE  CORONATION. 

In  London  at  Paddington  Station  we  stepped 
into  a  taxi  and  were  soon  one  of  the  units  of  a 
striving,  puffing,  grinding,  honking,  ill-smell- 
ing mass,  dodging  in  and  out  past  slower  ve- 
hicles, stopped  now  by  a  string  of  traffic  at  a 
cross-street  and  again  by  a  policeman's  up- 
lifted hand.  We  passed  buildings  that  for  cen- 
turies had  been  England's  pride,  that  were 
now  hidden  by  far  extending  tiers  and  scaf- 
folding that  supplied  seats  to  view  the  corona- 
tion procession.  Pall  Mall,  St.  James  Street, 
and  Whitehall  were  lined  with  poles, 
spanned  by  arches,  and  festooned  with  bright 
artificial  garlands.  Each  building  contributed 
its  quota  to  a  drafted  scheme  of  decoration. 
From  Trafalgar  Square  we  could  see  the  two 
opposing  parallel  streams  of  traffic  crossing 
Westminster  Bridge;  opposite,  the  National 
Gallery  was  hidden  by  coronation  seats. 


London  is  a  monster,  a  gigantic  multi-mille- 
ped,  sullen  and  playful,  yet  determined  and  ir- 
resistible. It  has  an  indefinite  something  in  its 
disposition,  something  that  insinuates,  then 
throws  about  you  cajoling  tendrils,  and  finally 
holds  you  with  the  bainds  of  an  octopus.  The 
usual  city  strikes  you  as  a  pile  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  but  London  becomes  a  thing  with  life 
and  instinct,  a  being  capable  of  investing  one 
with  inspiration.  You  cannot  know  London 
by  simply  seeing  the  sights.  London  must 
grow  upon  you,  and  little  touches  here  and 
there  help  it  to  do  so. 

INTERESTING  INCIDENTS. 

One  evening  at  the  Baker  Street  tube  station 
a  dozen  factory  girls  waiting  for  the  train 
formed  on  the  platform  in  two  lines.  Each 
faced  the  other,  and  with  enthusiasm,  laughter, 
gesture,  and  romp,  each  with  a  penny  bunch  of 
flowers  in  her  hand,  sang  in  unison,  "Fall  in 
and  follow  me." 

One  warm  evening  a  characteristic  "Charlie" 
was  strolling  along  the  Dalston  Junction  plat- 
form with  his  coat  over  his  arm;  a  "lady"  on 
a  train  passing  through  put  her  head  at  the 
window  and  queried,  "Pretty  warm,  mate?" 
With  a  blank  stare  Charlie  replied,  "If  I  were 
cold  I  should  put  my  jacket  on." 


The  veranda  caf6. 

Being  "spotted"  as  "Americans"  we  thought 
very  amusing.  One  boy  on  the  street  ex- 
plained: "I  usually  can  tell  the  Americans 
because  they  have  gold  in  their  teeth,  and  the 
way  they  talk,  sir."  The  street-hawkers  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  sell  us  miniature  "Stars  and 
Stripes,"  and  passing  a  stall  of  trinkets  we 
were  informed,  "They  are  all  good,  made  in 
America."     Further  on   a  newspaper  vender 
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bawled  into  my  ear,  "All  the  latest  New  York 
papers,  sir!" 

As  my  wife  and  I  are  Canadians  our  merri- 
ment may  easily  be  imagined.     By  usage  the 


word  "American"  has  come  to  be  restricted  to 
the  United  States  in  application.  The  visible 
gold  supply  was  nil,  but  the  urchin  got  some 
copper. 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

FOURTH  PAPER:   PRESCRIPTION  BOTTLES. 

One  of  the  Oldest  Industries  Known  to  History — The  Manufacture  of  Glass— The  Blowing 

of  Bottles— A  Glimpse  into  the  Chemistry  of  the  Work— The  Effect  of  Heat, 

Light,  and  Moisture  on  Prescription  Ware— How  Graduates  are 

Made — A  Delightfully  Interesting  Article. 

By  JOHN  WHITALL  NICHOLSON,  Jr., 

Of  the  Whitall  Tatum  Company,  Philadelphia. 


While  the  prescription  bottle  can  scarcely 
be  classed  as  an  item  of  druggists'  sundries, 
its  claim  to  attention  here  is  none  the  less 
valid,  owing  to  the  vital  interest  every  drug- 
gist has  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
prescription  vials  used  in  his  store.  This 
article  therefore,  without  going  into  techni- 
calities, will  endeavor  to  explain  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  other  points  of  practical 
interest  to  the  druggist,  gleaned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  factory  that  has  been  making 
glassware  for  over  a  century. 

EARLY    DISCOVERY. 

The  history  of  glass  making  dates  back  at 
least  4000  to  6000  years,  Rawlinson,  a  most 
conservative  authority  on  the  subject,  states 
that  "glass  was  known  in  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  Pyramid  Period,"  which  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  2450  B.  C.  The  earliest 
evidences  of  glass  manufacture  are  found  in 
Egypt,  and  to  the  Egyptians  therefore  must 
be  given  the  credit  of  discovery  of  the  art. 
Owing  to  a  story  told  by  Pliny,  and  sub- 
sequently repeated  by  Tacitus  and  Strabo,  it 
has  been  thought  that  glass  making  was  an 
accidental  discovery  made  by  some  ship- 
wTCcked  Phcenician  mariners  while  cooking 
their  food  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Belus. 
This  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  the  good 
quality  of  the  sand  at  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  also  by  the  excellence  of  sub- 
sequent Phoenician  glassware,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  high  temperature  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  glass  could  have 
been  obtained  under  the  conditions  described 


in  Pliny's  Narrative,  and  the  story  therefore 
has  been  discredited. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES. 

The  ancient  methods  of  manufacture  were 
of  course  very  crude,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  processes  in  use  were  still  little  better  than 
those  which  reached  their  perfection  in  the 
middle  ages.  Even  now  the  old  operations 
are  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way,  but 
with  improved  tools  and  implements  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  work.  Recently,  how^- 
ever,  there  have  been  many  inventions  along 
the  lines  of  strictly  mechanical  processes  with 
the  view  of  eliminating  as  much  as  possible 
the  uncertain  element  of  skilled  labor.  Most 
of  these  have  proved  failures  or  have  been 
commercially  impracticable;  but  in  certain 
lines  of  bottles,  principally  of  the  wide-mouth 
variety,  mechanical  processes  are  in  almost 
universal  use,  and  at  recent  exhibitions 
machine-made  bottles  have  been  shown  which 
compared  favorably  with  the  hand-made  arti- 
cle. 

Doubtless  mechanical  methods  will  ulti- 
mately take  the  place  of  all  of  the  old  opera- 
tions still  in  use,  but  at  present  skilled  labor 
is  still  necessary  for  the  production  of  high- 
grade  prescription  ware. 

CRUDE  MATERIALS. 

Silica  (sand),  soda  (soda-ash),  and  lime 
are  the  principal  and  essential  constituents  of 
glass,  which  we  may  define  as  an  amorphous 
structure,  a  vitreous  body  with  the  entire  ab- 
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sence  of  any  definite  grouping  of  the  mole- 
cules into  crystalline  formation.  Potash, 
lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  antimony  also  play  a  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  glass, 
and  other  materials,  as  manganese,  oxide  of 
iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  etc.,  etc.,  are  also  pres- 
ent either  as  impurities  or  as  chemicals  used 
to  correct  or  neutralize  impurities. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  transparency  of 
glass  shows  up  defects  in  color  or  quality 
very  readily,  great  care  must  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  raw  materials  and  their  proper 
mixture  before  they  are  introduced  into  the 
melting  pot  or  tank.  In  this  respect  greater 
care  must  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
bottles  than  in  window  glass.  Window  glass, 
while  transparent  enough  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  will  almost  invariably 
show  up  green  when  viewed  edgewise.  This 
feature  the  bottle  manufacturer  has  to  eradi- 
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Gate  in  certain  lines  of  ware,  as  the  thick  base 
and  double  walls  of  a  bottle  will  show  clearly 
any  tinge  of  color.  Other  essential  require- 
ments of  bottle  glass  are  that  it  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  internal  pressure  of  effer- 
vescent liquids  as  well  as  the  shock  of  ordi- 
nary usage,  and  that  it  have  sufficient  chem- 
ical resistance  to  withstand  the  action  of  the 
liquids  the  bottle  is  to  contain. 

IMPORTANCE   OF    CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS. 

The  work  of  analysis,  with  all  its  compli- 
cated details  to  meet  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  raw  materials,  the  correct  fusing  of 
the  constituents,  and  the  eradication  or  neu- 
tralization of  impurities,  devolves  upon  the 
chemist. 

In  the  flint  glass  factory  of  Whitall  Tatum 
Company,  there  are  two  chemists  constantly 
busy  testing  every  bit  of  material,  and  regu- 
lating from  day  to  day  the  percentage  of  the 


various  constituents,  in  order  to  counteract 
any  condition  that  might  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  uniformity  of  the  product. 

It  must  first  be  ascertained  that  the  various 
raw  materials  are  chemically  and  physically 
uniform,  in  order  that  the  proper  results  may 
be  forthcoming.  For  instance,  as  the  mois- 
ture in  the  sand  will  affect  the  composition 
of  glass,  if  perfectly  dry  sand  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, there  should  be  at  least  a  constant 
proportion  of  moisture.  Otherwise  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  test  the  percentage  from 
day  to  day  in  order  that  a  uniform  product 
may  be  obtained.  Again,  sand  is  required  to 
be  as  nearly  pure  silica  as  possible,  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  fragments 
of  more  or  less  decomposed  felspar  which 
introduce  alumina,  iron  and  alkalies,  which 
have  to  be  eradicated  before  it  is  possible  to 
get  satisfactory  results.  Whatever  the  im- 
purities may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  uniform  percent- 
age throughout  the  material,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure out  intelHgently  the  amounts  of  the  vari- 
ous chemicals  used  for  their  extraction  or 
neutralization. 

MIXING    THE    MATERIALS. 

All  material  that  has  passed  chemical  in- 
spection is  then  taken  to  the  "batch"  house. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  building  there  are 
bins  for  storing  the  various  chemicals  and 
raw  materials.  These  bins  are  connected 
with  the  mixing  room  below  by  chutes  which 
are  operated  so  as  to  empty  into  cars  specially 
'designed  for  the  purpose.  These  cars  run  on 
a  track,  and  directly  under  each  chute  is  a 
balance  of  platform  style  upon  which  the  car 
rests  while  the  operator  weighs  out  the  proper 
amount  of  each  material  required.  The 
"batch,"  as  the  mixture  of  raw  material  is 
called,  is  then  taken  to  the  top  of  the  building 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  scoops,  and 
passes  down  again  through  two  large  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  so  constructed  as  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  various  elements.  As  it  escapes  from 
the  second  mixing  cylinder  the  batch  passes 
into  a  small  car,  which  is  then  hauled  to  the 
charging  end  of  the  furnace  or  tank. 

A    MODERN    CONTINUOUS    TANK. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the 
manufacturing  process,  it  might  be  well  to 
describe  one  of  the  great  modern  continuous 
tanks    and    its    advantages.     The    tank    is   a 
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large  oblong  structure  having  one  flat  end 
with  a  single  opening  for  charging,  the  other 
end  being  semi-circular  in  shape  with  about 
twelve  openings  from  which  the  molten  glass 
is  gathered  by  the  operators.  The  batch, 
mixed  with  a  proper  amount  of  "cullet"  or 
broken  glass,  is  introduced  into  the  tank 
through  the  charging  end  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cially constructed  carrier  which  allows  the 
men  to  stand  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
great  heat  when  the  door  is  opened.  When 
looking  into  this  seething  hole  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  piece  of  blue  glass  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  the  terrific  glare.  To  form  an 
idea  of  it,  one  has  to  imagine  an  immense 
lake  of  fire  appearing  as  if  lighted  by  many 


A  "shop"  at  work.  One  blower  is  shaping  a  bottle  on  the 
"marver,"  while  the  other  is  blowing  his  bottle  in  the  mold. 
The  "  snapping  up "  boy  in  the  center  is  placing  a  bottle  in  the 
clamp  which  holds  it,  while  the  "gaffer"  on  the  right  finishes 
the  lip. 

illuminated  bulbs  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  gases.  The  batch  being  turned  into  a 
molten  mass  by  the  great  heat  at  the  charging 
end,  gradually  flows  down  to  the  semi-circular 
working  end,  keeping  the  gatherers  constantly 
supplied  with  a  uniform  molten  material  to 
work  on. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  continuous 
tank  furnace  has  now  entirely  superseded  the 
old  pot  furnace,  although  these  are  still  in 
use  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  small 
quantity  of  some  special  glass,  and  where 
some  special  materials  have  to  be  melted  to- 
gether that  could  not  be  kept  together  in  a 
tank  long  enough  to  combine  properly. 

A  tank  furnace  utilizes  heat  more  efficient- 
ly, as  the  glass  surface  extends  over  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  furnace.  Moreover,  it  per- 
mits continuous  working,  as  the  charging  at 
one  end  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  at 


the  other,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  time  as  is 
the  case  when  refilling  or  I'fenewing  a  pot.  A 
large  uniform  run  of  glass  is  the  result,  as  a 
tank  furnace  will  hold  about  125  tons  of 
molten  material,  of  which  about  15  tons  are 
used  daily. 

BOTTLE   BLOWING. 

At  each  opening  in  the  front  of  the  tank 
there  is  a  group  of  men  and  boys  constitut- 
ing what  is  known  as  a  "shop."  As  a  shop 
carries  on  its  own  work  separately  from  the 
many  other  similar  groups,  all  we  have  to  de- 
scribe is  the  operation  of  a  single  one,  and 
we  have  the  process  in  a  nutshell. 

The  first  operation  for  production  by  hand, 
and  also  for  most  machine  processes,  is  that 
of  gathering  the  necessary  amount  of  glass 
required  to  make  the  bottle  desired.  Each 
shop  that  carries  on  the  work  by  hand  has 
two  blowers  who  gather  the  glass  in  the  form 
of  a  ball  on  the  end  of  their  blowpipes,  which 
are  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length  with  a 
slightly  enlarged  end  or  "nose"  for  gathering 
purposes.  This  must  be  done  with  judg- 
ment, as  too  much  glass  would  make  the  bot- 
tle overweight  and  consequently  under- 
capacity,  since  the  outside  proportions  of  a 
prescription  vial  are  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  mold,  and  any  extra  glass,  therefore, 
would  cut  down  the  content,  because  it  could 
not  expand  beyond  the  confines  of  the  mold. 
Too  little  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
light-weight  bottles  with  too  great  a  capacity 
accordingly. 

Aften.  sufficient  glass  is  gathered,  it  is 
worked  and  rounded  into  a  pear-shaped  hol- 
low mass  by  blowing,  or  rolling  on  a  metal 
plate  called  a  "marver."  The  molten  mass 
is  thus  shaped  and  distended  gradually,  the 
blower  swinging  the  pipe  all  the  while  draw- 
ing the  main  mass  of  glass  downwards  and 
leaving  a  thinner  rudimentary  neck  next  to 
the  pipe. 

When  properly  sfiaped,  the  molten  bulb 
still  attached  to  the  blowpipe  is  put  into  the 
mold,  which  is  opened  and  shut  at  the  proper 
time  by  a  mold  boy;  and  after  more  or  less 
vigorous  blowing,  as  the  case  may  require, 
the  blower  detaches  his  pipe  and  the  mold  is 
opened,  showing  a  perfect  bottle  but  without 
the  lip. 

LETTERING. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  here 
about    the    molds    for   lettered   bottles,    as   a 
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large  part  of  this  work,  aside  from  the  enor- 
mous output  of  bottles  for  patent  medicines, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  etc.,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  the  bottles  bearing  the  druggist's 
name-plate.  All  stock  molds  for  prescrip- 
tion bottles  of  various  styles  are  made  with 
a  removable  blank  plate  which  can  be  taken 
out  when  desired  and  the  druggist's  private 
plate  inserted.  One  whole  machine  shop  is 
given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  the  molds 
and  lettered  plates.     The  private  lettering  and 


Gatherer,  •  blower,  and  mold  boy.  Note  the  metai  laoies  or 
"marvers"  for  shaping  the  bottles  before  they  are  put  into  the 
molds.  The  scales  for  weighing  the  bottles  appear  in  the  foreground 
by  the  mold  boy. 

designs,  which  are  often  quite  intricate,  are 
cut  into  the  plates  by  skilled  workmen  who 
have  before  them  the  original  design  or  draw- 
ing reflected  in  a  looking  glass,  as  of  course 
the  reflected  image  must  be  followed  out  ex- 
actly in  order  that  the  final  raised  lettering  on 
the  bottle  will  match  the  drawing. 

Each  letter  is  punctured  with  a  little  air 
hole  or  vent  which  permits  the  air  or  steam 
to  escape  during  the  process  of  blowing,  thus 
allowing  the  glass  to  fill  the  cavity  completely 
and  make  a  full,  well-rounded  letter  or  de- 
sign. 

When  taken  from  the  mold  the  bottle  is 
placed  on  a  pair  of  scales  near-by  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  over  or  under  the  allowed 
variation  in  weight.  If  it  is  up  to  require- 
ments in  this  respect  a  "snapping-up"  boy 
takes  the  bottle  to  a  skilled  workman  or 
"gaffer"  near-by,  who  is  to  finish  shaping  the 
lip.  The  neck  is  reheated  by  thrusting  it  into 
a  "glory  hole"  in  a  small  furnace  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  gaffer  then  forms  the  lip 
by  clamping  a  pair  of  specially  made  tongs 
over  the  neck  and  causing  the  rod  to  which  the 
bottle  is  fastened  to  revolve  rapidly  up  and 


down  the  arm  of  his  chair.  A  "carrying-in" 
boy  then  takes  the  bottle,  or  rather  a  number 
of  them,  for  there  are  several  completed  be- 
tween each  trip,  to  the  annealing  oven,  where 
the  bottles  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  giving 
the  glass  the  proper  temper  to  withstand 
changes  of  temperature  without  cracking. 

ANNEALING. 

Annealing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations,  for  without  it  the  glass  would  be 
very  fragile  and  brittle — unannealed  articles 
having  been  known  to  break  and  fly  into  a 
thousand  pieces  when  placed  in  a  draught  of 
cooler  air.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  glass 
is  to  a  certain  degree  a  non-conductor,  and 
when  a  bottle  is  made  the  surface  of  the  glass 
cools  first,  forming  a  crystalline  crust  which 
shelters  the  interior  molten  mass,  keeping  it 
longer  in  the  fluid  state  and  preventing  it 
from  contracting  as  glass  generally  does  when 
it  cools.  Thus  the  interior  is  in  a  state  of 
tension,  causing  the  breakage,  which  is  always 
the  result  of  poor  annealing.  Proper  anneal- 
ing will  allow  the  glass  to  cool  slowly  and 
evenly,  the  whole  vitreous  mass  being  in 
harmony  with  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  able  to 
stand  all  ordinary  changes  of  temperature. 


A  busy  scene  around  a  pot  furnace. 

The  annealing  oven  or  "lehr"  is  a  tunnel- 
shaped  structure  50  or  60  feet  in  length  with 
the  fire  at  the  front  or  receiving  end.  The 
bottles  are  placed  on  a  series  of  iron  trays 
which  are  gradually  moved  farther  back  and 
renewed  as  they  become  filled.  After  about 
ten  hours  the  bottles,  having  thus  become 
gradually  cooled  by  their  slow  progress  to- 
ward the  other  end  of  the  lehr,  are  taken  out 
and  packed  into  crates  for  shipping.  If,  in 
their    passage    through    the    lehr,    they    have 
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become  smoked,  they  are  first  cleaned.  The 
packer  also  discards  all  bottles  that  have  no- 
ticeable  and   undesirable   imperfections. 

DEFECTS    AND    HOW   THEY    MAY    BE   OVERCOME. 

The  first  defect  we  shall  take  up,  that  of 
cracking-,  has  already  been  dealt  with  from 
the  manufacturer's  standpoint.  Let  us  now 
view  it  in  the  light  of  the  druggist's  actual 
experience.  Very  often  it  is  necessary  to 
pour  a  hot  liquid  into  a  glass  container,  with 
the  result  that  the  vessel,  even  though  it  has 
been  perfectly  annealed,  will  crack.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  is  that  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  is  suddenly 
raised,  causing  tension  against  the  other  cooler 
portions  of  the  glass,  which  resist  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  part  thus  suddenly  sub- 
jected to  the  heat.  In  other  words,  the  inner 
heated  layer  is  under  compression  while  the 
rest  of  the  glass  surrounding  it  is  under  ten- 
sion, and  if  this  becomes  sufficiently  great  the 
vessel  will  be  shattered.  Vessels  of  very  thin 
glass,  such  as  beakers  or  thin  soda  tumblers, 
can  stand  a  change  of  this  kind  better  than 
those  of  heavier  walls,  as  the  heat  is  con- 
ducted more  quickly  throughout  the  entire 
substance.  No  matter  what  the  vessel  may 
be,  breakage  of  this  kind  may  be  prevented, 
as  every  one  knows  from  experience,  by  grad- 
ually heating  it  up  to  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  it  is  to  contain.  This  is  generally  done 
by  immersion  in  water  which  is  slowly  heated. 

Another  feature  to  be  overcome  is  the  cor- 
rosion, or  white  coating  noticeable  on  bottles 
that  have  been  stored  for  some  time.  This 
is  caused  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  action  is  very  rapid  in  a  climate  that 
is  warm  and  moist.  It  is  a  fact  that  water 
has  greater  effect  on  glass  than  even  most 
acids,  but  the  exact  explanation  of  the  action 
is  not  fully  known.  Probably  the  trouble  is 
due  to  a  partial  hydration  of  some  of  the 
silica  or  silicates.  Often  it  is  mistaken  for 
devitrification,  but  this  latter  action  is  not 
known  to  occur  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
although  glass  when  heated  in  a  flame  fre- 
quently shows  the  phenomenon;  it  is.  how- 
ever, entirely  distinct '  from  the  surface  "cor- 
rosion" just  described. 

Moisture  of  the  atmosphere  condensing 
upon  the  surface  of  bottles,  first  has  a  dis- 
solving action,  drawing  from  the  glass  more 
or  less  alkali  which  almost  always  goes  into 
solution   as  alkali   hydrate,  potassium   or  so- 


dium hydrate.  This  alkaline  solution  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  a  carbonate 
of  the  alkali  is  formed,  appearing  as  a  coat- 
ing of  minute  crystals.  If  this  "efflorescence" 
has  not  become  too  far  advanced,  the  bottle 
may  be  restored  to  its  former  condition  by 
washing  with  water  in  which  the  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  soda  will  dissolve,  and  the  sep- 
arated particles  of  silica  will  thus  be  released 
and  washed  away.  Often  a  treatment  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  will  be  found  beneficial 
when  merely  washing  with  water  does  not 
produce  the  desired  results. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  light  will  affect  all 
kinds  of  glass,  the  visible  result  being  a 
change  of  color.  Under  such  circumstances, 
glass  containing  manganese  is  especially  apt 
to  assume  a  purple  or  brown  tinge,  although 
radium  radiations  will  have  the   same  effect 
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Mold,  snaps,  and  finishing  tool.  Showing  how  a  bottle  is  held 
while  the  lip  is  being  finished,  and  showing  also  the  tool  with 
which  the  "gaffer"  shapes  the  lip. 

on  glass  free  from  manganese.  The  action 
of  light  brings  about  certain  chemical  changes 
in  glass  which  are  very  difficult  to  determine, 
although  it  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  trans- 
fer of  oxygen  from  one  to  another  of  the 
oxides  found  in  glass.  Examples  of  these 
changes  are  to  be  found  especially  in  sky- 
lights where  the  prolonged  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  has  given  a  decided  purple  tint.  This 
cannot  be  overcome,  but  it  is  a  defect  which 
rarely  causes  annoyance. 

"Seedy"  glass  is  common  to  all  manufac- 
turers, and  owing  to  the  many  causes,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  this 
feature  is  a  problem  every  manufacturer  has 
to  face.  Its  eradication  in  all  cases  is  im- 
possible, but  great  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
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the  general  run  of  ware  is  as  free  as  possible 
from  this  defect.  It  is  a  fault,  however,  which 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
bottle,  although  when  filled  with  certain  light- 
colored  and  non-transparent  preparations  the 
bottle  does  not  present  a  pleasing  appearance. 
This  of  course  cannot  be  corrected  by  the 
druggist,  as  it  is  a  feature  incidental  to  the 
manufacture. 

GRADUATES. 

Another  feature  of  glass  manufacture  of 
vital  interest  to  the  druggist  is  the  art  of 
making  graduates  of  absolute  accuracy.  There 
has  been  a  small  demand  for  graduated  pre- 
scription bottles  for  general  purposes,  but 
their  inaccuracy,  which  is  often  very  great 
owing  to  the  varying  amount  of  glass  which 
changes  the  content  of  the  bottle,  has  made 
them  impracticable  for  measuring  out  pre- 
scriptions. The  graduate,  then,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  prescription  work,  and  in  this 
day  of  required  accuracy  of  weights  and 
measures,  fixed  mechanical  division,  or  gradu- 
ation by  marks  in  the  mold,  are  utterly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  strict  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  factory  which  has  furnished 
all  the  data  for  this  article  was  the  first  to 
see  the  necessity  for  producing  a  graduate  of 
unquestionable  accuracy,  and  for  years  their 
output  has  been  and  is  recognized  as  the 
standard,  each  graduate  being  stamped  with 
the  guarantee. 

The  graduate  "blanks"  are  made  in  almost 
the  same  manner  as  the  prescription  bottles 
described  above,  but  with  different  finishing 
tools  and  considerably  more  hand-work  by 
skilled  labor.     It  is  in  the  graduation  of  these 


blanks,  however,  that  the  greatest  skill  and  the 
most  delicate  mechanism  is  employed,  as  each 
separate  mark  is  determined  only  after  care- 
ful measurement,  ascertained  by  filling  the 
graduate  with  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  then  marking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  when  held  at  the  exact  level  of  the 
eye. 

The  work  of  measuring,  though  requiring 
unerring  accuracy,  is  made  quite  simple  by 
the  special  graduating  apparatus  devised  and 
controlled  by  this  factory ;  and,  although  thou- 
sands of  measurements  have  to  be  separately 
determined  daily,  each  one  is  ascertained  with 
speed  and  precision  which  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  error.  The  guarantee  of  accuracy 
which  goes  with  every  graduate  made  by  this 
process  protects  the  druggist  absolutely  from 
errors  arising  from  misplaced  confidence  in 
an  inferior  article.  All  measurements  are 
based  on  the  Liter  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  Weights  and  Measures  as  the  unit  of 
volume,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  are  standard 
at  15°  Cent.  (59°  Fahr.),  the  readings  being 
made  at  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus. 

The  many  other  phases  of  the  industry, 
such  as  chemical  apparatus,  ointment  pots, 
tubing,  homeopathic  vials,  stoppered  ware, 
show  jars,  etc.,  made  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  this  factory,  would  each  require 
exhaustive  description,  and  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  omitted  here.  The  industry  is 
one  of  the  oldest  known  to  history  and  has 
developed  along  many  lines,  the  one  just  de- 
scribed being  next  to  window  glass  in  im- 
portance in  the  progress  of  civilization. 


A  Spacious  Texas  Pharmacy.  —  This  represents  the  interesting  establishment  of  W.  G.  Willman  in  Brownsville,  Texas.  Mr. 
Willman  himself  is  presumably  the  gentleman  standing  at  the  right  behind  the  telephone.  Notice  the  roomy,  well-ordered,  and  light- 
flooded  character  of  the  store.    Mr.  Willman  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive,  energetic  druggists  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
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HOW  I  BUILT  UP  A  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

An  Autobiography  of  an  Average  Druggist,  Intended  for 
the  Profit  and  Entertainment  of  Other  Average  Drug- 
gists— The  Story  of  how  a  Small  Store  in  a  Country  Town 
was  Gradually  Developed  into  Something   Pretty  Good. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

( Concluded  from  June  Bulletin.  ) 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

SPECIAL  LINES  AND  PROFITS. 

While  it  is  not  as  necessary  in  a  full-price 
town  for  the  druggist  to  have  a  good  line  of 
special  agencies,  it  is  always  profitable. 

There  are  plenty  of  city  drug  stores,  espe- 
cially those  which  do  a  large  transient  business, 
and  in  which  the  goods  are  sold  almost  entirely 
by  clerks,  the  proprietor  rarely  coming  in 
touch  with  customers,  where  the  store  can  do 
but  little  toward  introducing  a  line  that  is  not 
advertised. 

But  the  average  store  needs  and  will  profit 
by  individual  lines  of  which  it  has  the  exclu- 
sive agency  or  of  which  it  has  some  advantage 
in  buying,  such  as  getting  the  jobbing  price. 

Every  store  has  the  power  of  pushing  spe- 
cial goods  to  some  extent.  If  it  has  no  special 
lines,  that  power  is  wasted  on  goods  paying 
less  profit  or  is  not  used  at  all. 

Early  in  my  experience,  I  decided  that  the 
exclusive  agency  proposition  was  worth  work- 
ing for,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  get  hold  of 
every  such  proposition  that  I  thought  would 
prove  profitable.  Incidentally  I  secured  some 
unprofitable  ones. 

The  advertisement  which  is  shown,  headed 
"No  one  else  sells  them,"  shows  some  of  the 
lines  which  we  pushed  successfully  and  for  the 
most  part  exclusively. 

A  CANDY  AGENCY. 

When  I  set  out  to  secure  some  agencies,  that 
of  Huyler's  candies  was  the  one  I  most  want- 
ed. I  knew  that  I  could  not  get  it  then  as  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  competitor, 
who  was  doing  a  satisfactory  business.  But  I 
wrote  to  the  firm  and  told  them  that  while  I 
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realized  that  they  could  not  give  me  the  agency 
then,  if  there  ever  came  a  time  when  they 
wanted  to  make  a  change  I  wanted  the  first 
chance  at  it.  The  time  came  when  Huyler  felt 
that  their  Delhi  agency  was  side-tracking  them 
and  pushing  other  lines  too  much.  They  came 
to  me  with  an  offer,  which  I  took  at  once. 

In  the  case  of  any  coveted  agency  the  above 
plan  is  a  safe  and  good  one  to  follow.  I  did 
something  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
Rexall  agency.  I  was  not  ready  to  take  it 
when  I  was  solicited  at  first ;  so  I  put  them  off 
indefinitely,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  I 
wanted  them  to  give  me  the  first  chance  at  it 
when  it  came  to  the  point  where  they  felt  they 
must  close  it  up. 

SPECIAL  PATENTS. 

I  took  the  A.  D.  S.  agency  in  its  early  days, 
and  I  took  it  before  the  Rexall  because  it  re- 
quired a  good  deal  less  money  to  handle,  and 
I  had  none  too  much  capital  at  the  time.  My 
idea  in  the  case  of  the  Rexall  agency  was  to 
take  it  when  it  became  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  another  store  getting  it,  but  to  post- 
pone the  day  as  long  as  I  could.  After  I  got 
it  I  found  that  the  postponement  had  been  ill- 
advised.  It  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  ought  to 
have  had  it  sooner. 

Lots  of  druggists  put  in  a  special  line  of 
goods  and  never  make  a  cent  on  the  proposi- 
tion. They  accept  the  agency.  They  pay  for 
the  first  shipment  and  distribute  a  little  adver- 
tising. They  sell  what  goods  people  come  in 
and  ask  for,  and  because  the  public  does  not 
ask  for  enough  to  move  off  the  stock,  the  man 
who  bought  it  gets  sore  on  the  line  and  wishes 
he  never  had  stocked  it. 

In  stocking  the  Rexall  and  the  A.  D,  S. 
lines,  however,  I  did  not  sit  down  and  order 
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right  down  the  Hst,  some  of  everything,  I 
picked  out  the  best  selling  kinds  of  remedies 
and  stocked  those,  became  familiar  with  them, 
and  started  them  wherever  possible.  Then 
from  time  to  time  I  added  new  items  as  the 
opportunity  offered,  and  developed  trade  grad- 
ually and  carefully.  Of  course  the  representa- 
tive of  a  manufacturing  house  is  very  apt  to 
urge  a  man  to  put  in  pretty  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent items  so  as  to  have  them  all  and  to  be 
ready  for  every  possible  demand. 

The  demand  for  any  proprietary  preparation 
unknown'  to  your  public  is  only  a  possibility. 
It  is  scarcely  that  in  some  instances.  And 
while  a  twelfth  of  a  dozen  or  a  sixth  is  only 
a  small  quantity,  when  that  is  multiplied  by  a 
score  or  more  of  items,  it  runs  up  into  money 
just  as  surely  as  full  dozens,  though  not  so 
rapidly. 

Any  money  at  all  tied  up  in  goods  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  to-day — none  until  you 
create  it — is  money  that  is  doing  you  no  good 
and  that  is  costing  you  its  keep. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  buy  what  I 
wanted  to  buy  rather  than  what  some  one  else 
wanted  to  sell. 

Frequent  window  and  inside  displays  were 
made  of  special  line  goods,  using  one  article 
at  a  time  and  impressing  upon  the  observer's 
mind  that  it  was  a  good  article  and  that  it 
was  backed  by  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
"Money  back  for  the  asking." 

The  average  druggist  has  a  good,  large 
personal  acquaintance  w^ith  whom  he  can  be 
free  to  introduce  a  new  article  in  the  place 
of  an  old  one.  We  never  crowded  anything 
on  any  customer  or  insisted  in  any  degree. 
We  gave  each  buyer  the  chance  to  choose  be- 
tween an  advertised  article  asked  for  and  not 
guaranteed  and  our  special  favorite  not  asked 
for  but  guaranteed  to  be  equal  or  better  in 
quality  and  returnable. 

The  Rexall  line  was  treated  about  the  same 
way  in  this  connection,  but  the  goods  were 
placed  in  a  section  by  themselves  and  dis- 
played so  as  to  attract  as  much  attention  as 
possible.  The  solid  blue  color  of  the  section 
made  the  display  conspicuous. 

We  used  with  care  all  the  advertising  sent 
us.  As  demand  developed  for  items  that  we 
did  not  have,  we  stocked  them,  thus  adjusting 
the  stock  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  we 
served. 

A  special  line  cannot  be  made  to  boom  in 


a  week.  You  cannot  boom  such  goods  as 
one  might  be  able  to  further  the  sale  of  a 
popular  novelty.  Its  sale  must  be  built  up 
stone  by  stone.  This  requires  salesmanship 
and  good  advertising  judgment.  The  thing 
that  creates  a  demand  for  the  goods  is  ad- 
vertising the  individual  articles  one  at  a  time 
in  newspaper  or  window,  and  getting  the  lit- 
erature into  the  families.  Keeping  right  at 
this  with  no  attempts  at  freak  methods  or 
spectacular  stunts  will  get  the  business  in 
time. 

THREE    GOOD    LINES. 

Three  lines  that  proved  very  valuable  to 
our  country  trade  were  a  line  of  veterinary 
remedies,  a  line  of  poultry  remedies,  and  a 
line  of  stock  food.  Some  similar  lines  I  be- 
lieve should  be  carried  by  every  drug  store 
that  wants  the  country  trade.  Too  much  of 
this  kind  of  business  is  allowed  to  go  to  the 
country  stores,  the  groceries,  and  the  feed 
stores.  The  drug  store  might  just  as  well 
have  a  share  of  it. 

My  initial  stock  of  the  veterinary  line  cost 
me  $50,  selling  for  $75.  The  company  mailed 
advertising  to  a  mailing  list  and  furnished  a 
first-class  stock  or  veterinary  book,  bound  in 
cloth  and  worth  50  cents  or  $1.  This  book, 
one  given  out  free  to  any  stock-owner,  sold 
the  goods,  though  we  helped  in  many  ways. 

The  poultry  line  was  also  an  exclusive 
agency  proposition,  and  the  original  order 
was  small,  no  special  sum  being  stipulated  to 
carry  the  agency.  However,  plenty  of  adver- 
tising was  sent  direct  to  our  list,  and  this 
included  a  first-class  poultry  manual. 

The  stock  food  line  was  not  an  exclusive 
agency,  though  we  made  it  so  by  pushing  the 
goods,  supplying  mailing  lists,  and  advertising 
the  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  the  other 
dealers  soon  quit  keeping  it.  The  manufac- 
turers remitted  us  a  $2  credit  check  for  each 
order  that  was  sent  into  our  territory  to 
farmers  buying  direct.  This  method  netted 
a  clean  additional  profit  of  $10  to  $16  a  year. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  understood  as  adver- 
tising any  of  these  lines  I  mention.  The 
makers  of  them  have  no  pull  that  would  in- 
duce me  to  say  anything  in  their  favor  that 
was  not  true.  Further  than  this,  I  will  be 
glad  to  add  to  what  I  am  writing  here  any 
further  information  that  any  druggist  may 
care  to  ask  me  for  if  it  can  be  given  without 
requiring  the  detail  of  a  long  letter.     If  any 
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druggist  cares  to  know  more  about  anything 
mentioned  in  this  series  of  articles,  I  hope  he 
will  put  his  inquiries  in  such  form  that  they 
may  be  answered  by  simple  replies.  My  only 
object  in  making  this  restriction  is  to  avoid 
a  labyrinth  of  correspondence  into  which  I 
might  have  to  venture  to  keep  from  appear- 
ing crusty  and  curt  in  answering  inquiring 
friends. 

HOW^   MUCH   I    MADE. 

How  much  money  did  I  make  in  the  drug 
business?  Well,  I'm  going  to  let  you  figure 
out  a  part  of  the  answer  for  yourself. 

January  1,  1908,  my  inventory  was  $3439. 
Accounts  receivable,  $457. 

From  that  time  until  I  sold  out  in  May, 
1911,  my  store  expenses  were  unnecessarily 
heavy.  That  is,  owing  to  the  time  required 
by  outside  work  in  the  way  of  writing,  etc., 
I  was  compelled  to  keep  a  licensed  man  in  my 
store  in  addition  to  a  junior  clerk.  My  sal- 
ary list  was  therefore  about  an  average  of 
$25  for  the  two  men  when  I  could,  by  giving 
up  any  outside  work,  have  got  along  equally 
well  with  a  salary  expense  of  not  more  than 
half  that  sum.  That  means  that  my  store  ex- 
penses were  $650  more  than  was  necessary  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  business.  Of  this, 
however,  I  will  take  no  further  notice,  and  I 
merely  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that  the 
business  paid  this  much  more  net  profit  than 
appears  in  the  figures  given. 

My  sales  for  1908  were  $11,327,  for  1909 
$12,164,  for  1910  $13,859— or  a  total  of 
$37,350. 

In  1908  I  bought  goods  amounting  to 
$8142,  in  1909  to  $8204,  in  1910  to  $9489— 
total,  $25,836. 

My  store  expenses,  including  a  yearly  sal- 


ary to  myself  of  $1000,  were  for  1908  $2590, 
for  1909  $2623,  for  1910  $2934— total, 
$8148. 

These  figures  show  a  percentage  of  gross 
profit  for  the  three  years  of  about  31  per  cent 
and  of  net  profit  about  9  per  cent. 

If  the  above  mentioned  $650  a  year  were 
added  to  the  profits  it  would  raise  the  per- 
centage of  the  net  to  over  14,  which  is  not 
to  be  sneezed  at  as  net  income  from  such  an 
investment  as  the  above. 

However,  I  have  taken  no  note  of  increase 
of  stock  in  the  above. 

My  inventory  at  the  end  of  three  years 
was  $4602— a  gain  of  $1163.  Cash  on  hand 
and  accounts  due  and  other  items  of  the  busi- 
ness remaining  substantially  the  same,  this 
sum  should  be  added  to  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  would  raise  the  net  from  14  to 
over  17  per  cent. 

ADVERTISING  EXPENSE  AT  THE  START. 

My  advertising  expenses  for  1908  were 
$203,  for  1909  $180,  for  1910  $296.  The 
increase  the  last  year  was  due  to  the  use  of 
the  premium  plan,  but  the  increase  in  the 
business,  which  was  practically  all  attributable 
to  this,  I  think  is  sufficient  justification  for 
the  expenditure.  This  last  year's  advertising 
cost  was  but  a  trifle  over  2  per  cent,  which  is 
conceded  a  wise  average. 

The  first  four  months  of  1911  showed  total 
sales  of  $4720,  as  against  corresponding  sales 
of  $4202  for  1910.  This  was  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  gain  than  1910  showed — again  charge- 
able to  the  premium  plan.  And  since  my  sale 
of  the  business  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
mium plan  is  producing  further  gains. 

During  all  these  years  of  business  my  book 
accounts   averaged  between   $400   and   $500, 


No  One  Else  Sells  Them. 

Hen  arf  some  of  our  exclusive  agencies. 

These  are.the  leadioft  brands  of  goods  in  their 
respective  lines  and  tbejr  can  be  obtained  in  Delhi 
only  at  oar  store. 

The  Reiall  Koods. 

The  A.  D,  S.  remedies. 

Vinol. 

Dr.  Uubert«*  veterinary  remedies. 

Hujler's  candies. 

Dutch  Bittersweet  candies. 

Kat  Snop  (fhe  best  rat  killer). 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedieg. 

International  Stock  Food. 


I  we  are  on  Parke,  Davis  &  Co's  jobbini; 
Ijst,  beio);  special  agents  for  their  famous  pharma- 
ceuticals. 

All  thesei  special  lines  are  sold  and  guaranteed 
by  us.  They  are  the  best  goods  made  in  these  liuce. 

We  are  the  origiiml  penny  post  card  people. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


Rexall 


Every  Live  Town 


Rexall 


Deed*  ft  drug  store  that  will  cuTjr  a  full  lioa 
of  RrxaJl  B«Diedie«. 

Rexi     Bemediei  ftre  a  line  of  bi^fb  cIim  fam- 
ily niediciDet.  one  for  everjr  ill. 
Tbe;  are  fut  up  b;  tba  beat  houae  of  ita  kind 
and  are  ptue  and  reputable  in  every  wa/. 
Wa  have  put  iifcthe  Rexall  lin& 
We  pereosallj  guaraoti  e  every  article  in  the 

On  each  package  you  find  the  printed  war- 
ranto" This  preparation  ia  gvaraataed  to 
give  aatiafaction.  If  it  doea  not,  come  baek 
and  get  your  money.  It  belonga  to  yon  and 
we  want  yoo  to  bar*  IL" 

That  is  the  apirit  of  tba  makera  of  the  Rexall 
hoe    and    that   ia  OUR  SPIRIT.     We  atwd 
behind  that  guarantee. 
You  '■«'>  b'<y  R^vkM  R<uicJi«a  only  from  ua. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 

(Z./i'fiff's  Satuid:iy  CaDdy,  29c  lb.) 


Rexall 


Rexall 


You,  Mr.  Stockowner: 

iuu  nn  inurrsted  in  ketpiiig  jour  stock  well! 

In  order  to  get  Ike  beat  nine  oet  of  elock  o<  uj  kiad. 
horee*.  cowe,  cbickena,  tbej  muet  be  kept  well. 

\S'e  ere  beadqeertore  (oc  the  beat  piada  to  aeeuMl-liafc 
tbie  rceulL 

Dr.  Koberte'  Velerineir  ll»meji»e  ..e  tba  beat  of  Ik* 
kmJ  tor  borare  end  celUei  "W  e  ere  no*  baeuig  a  b»  da- 
uaed  tor  Cow  attcc.  Call  Cbolera  ReBedr.  HaMMUk- 
la^.  Ouliil».  Ocai  Killer.  eM.  Tkeee  fooda  era  la  I  ml 
sod  tbey  u*  a  oeceee^ij'  ta  atrry  bara.  We  faanalaa 
tliem  aad  •«  a«><:r  ;et  ban  bad  a  complaial  akaal  .Oc. 
Itobeete'  gooda.     Pnee*  Stfc  ap. 

n'e  ba>e  a  luU  etock  of  tke  laUfaatioaal  Stock  Pood 
ia  all  «a«a  «kieb  we  eell  at  Ike  aaiae  ralaa  ekargad  hj  Ik* 
CoBF*a.'.  t  r^'  '"'  ""  1"*^  "^  *•  ^^^"^  k*^  Alas 
Uc,  SOe  aad  tl.OO  packafoa. 

For  Poultry  we  recawaiead  tka  Coakajr  liaa  aa  baia( 
Ika  beat  |!oia(.  Oat  a  3Sc  packa(a  o(-Lafia(Taaia* 
aad  oooal  tba  egga  it  prodaceal 

Se>«  yoer  fe^  rrjiWrr  rArrla  Oer  nt  fitm  <gf  <a 
^iM9  lo  i<  yw*rf  a  /t-ej  time. 

FARRINGTON'S    DRUG    STORE 


A  group  of  Farrington  ads.  used  in  connection  with  the  promoting  plans  described  in  the  accompanying  article. 
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and  usually  a  very  large  percentage  of  this 
was  for  goods  supplied  to  the  various  county 
institutions  which  paid  but  once  a  year.  My 
county  bills  ran  as  high  for  a  year  as  $225. 

At  the  close  of  my  business  my  book  ac- 
counts amounted  to  $564.67.  The  percentage 
of  this  which  was  not  good  was  small.  The 
total  amount  of  accounts  which  I  considered 
uncollectable,  and  these  were  what  had  accu- 
mulated during  the  life  of  the  business,  was 
$101.10! 

This  figures  out  about  seven  one-hundredths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  for  the 
term  of  years.  Part  of  this  successful  han- 
dling of  accounts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
made  a  good  collector  by  reason  of  always 
needing  the  money.  Part  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  like  to  sell  for  credit  and  never 
encouraged  any  one  to  buy  in  that  way.  And 
another  reason  for  the  shortness  of  my  ac- 
counts is  that  I  shut  a  man  off  just  as  soon  as 
he  proved  to  be  poor  pay.  If  he  could  not  pay 
and  pay  promptly  I  did  not  care  for  his  busi- 
ness. Good  goods  on  the  shelves  are  better 
than  poor  accounts  on  the  books. 

THE    SECRET   OF    MY    SUCCESS. 

If  you  want  to  know  to  what  I  attribute 
the  success  of  my  business  I  will  reduce  it  to 


the  lowest  common  denominator,  and  say  in 
short  that  I  believe  that  having  the  goods  and 
advertising  them  constantly  was  all  the  secret 
there  was  to  it. 

If  a  customer  came  in,  as  he  did  sometimes, 
and  does  in  your  store,  and  asked  for  "Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,"  I  had  Fahrenheit's 
for  him. 

If  there  was  a  call  for  Pepsin's  gum,  or 
Rexall's  dyspepsia  cure,  if  some  young  fellow 
wanted  a  pack  of  "ready-made"  cigarettes, 
or  a  box  of  "Hooler's  candy,"  I  had  the 
goods    for   them. 

And  speaking  of  mistakes  of  this  sort,  I 
once  had  a  request  for  "poker  chips  to  boil 
up  for  lice  on  cattle."  I  never  did  find  out 
what  that  man  wanted.  Another  customer 
wanted  a  bottle  of  Castoria  for  25  cents.  I 
asked  her  if  it  was  Pitcher's.  "No,"  she  said, 
it  didn't  have  any  'pitchers'  on  it,  just  plain 
printing."     I  gave  her  one  with  no  pictures. 

But  whether  a  call  was  humorous  or  seri- 
ous, we  made  it  a  point  to  have  the  goods — ■ 
if  not  then,  at  least  for  the  next  demand.  And 
we  advertised  them  so  persistently  that  there 
was  no  excuse  for  any  one  within  trading 
distance  of  the  store  failing  to  know  that  we 
were  there. 


PLAYING  FOR  BIG  STAKES. 

A  Bit  of  Fiction  In  which  a  Youd^  Dru^^ist  is  Made    the  Subject  of  a  Practical  Joke,  and 
then  Cleverly  Uses  the  Situation  to  Win  a  Ulgh  Wa^er. 

By  CAROLYN  T.  MASON. 


With  the  assurance  of  one  on  a  familiar 
footing  in  the  establishment,  Sam  Merton,  city 
editor  of  the  Brocton  Eagle,  walked  briskly 
into  the  large  and  successful  di"ug  store  of  his 
old  friend  and  college  chum,  Bob  Randall,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  desk  in  the  corner  of  the 
back  room  where  he  felt  reasonably  sure  of 
finding  the  proprietor. 

"Hello,  old  man!"  he  exclaimed,  bringing 
his  hand  down  with  energy  upon  his  chum's 
broad  shoulder.  "I  blew  in  to  ask  if  you 
would  do  me  a  friendly  turn." 

Bob  Randall  pushed  aside  the  inventory  fig- 
ures which  had  been  absorbing  his  attention 
and  wheeled  around  in  his  chair. 

"What  is  it  now,  Sam?"  he  asked,  with  a 


whimsical  smile.  "Want  me  to  sell  out  and 
set  you  up  in  the  newspaper  business?" 

"Not  yet.  Bob,  although  I  will  take  your 
suggestion  under  consideration.  This  time  I 
simply  want  to  borrow  your  name." 

"Good  Heavens,  Mert!"  exclaimed  his 
friend  anxiously,  "did  any  one  ever  tell  you 
that  you  needed  a  nerve  tonic?  Take  my 
money,  take  my  business,  take  my  clothes,  but 
I  call  the  limit  on  my  name.  It  may  not  cut  a 
large  figure  in  the  business  world  yet,  but  I 
have  a  sort  of  family  feeling  for  it,  you  know." 

"Oh,  turn  off  the  melodrama.  Bob!"  broke  in 
Merton.  laying  down  the  ledger  he  had  care- 
fully aimed  at  his  friend's  head.  "I  said  I 
simply  wanted  to  borrozv  your  name.    I'll  keep 
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it  done  up  in  cotton  if  you're  so  confounded 
afraid  it  will  take  cold.  If  you  had  held  your 
breath  a  minute  I'd  have  explained  and  saved 
you  the  loss  of  all  that  gas.  It's  this  way:  I 
want  to  go  in  for  the  Chronicle's  prize.  I  feel 
sure  I  could  land  it,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  I 
wouldn't  have  a  ghost  of  a  show  under  my 
own  name,  for  no  matter  how  good  my  stuff 
might  be,  old  Darnley  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
advertise  a  competitor.  Catch  my  idea?  I've 
been  itching  to  jump  into  the  thing — test  my 
powers,  so  to  speak. 

"The  money,"  he  added,  with  a  shrug,  "is  a 
secondary  consideration,  although  no  doubt  I 
could  dispose  of  it  if  it  happened  to  come  my 
way." 

Bob  whistled  cynically  at  Sam's  protestation 
of  unmercenary  motives,  then  chuckled  softly. 
"It  would  be  a  joke  to  carry  off  the  prize  un- 
der the  old  dried  mackerel's  nose,"  he  mused 
thoughtfully. 

"Mind,  I  don't  promise  to  win,"  interposed 
Merton.  "But  I'll  give  those  duffers  a  good 
run  for  their  money." 

"And  you  want  fny  name,"  groaned  Ran- 
dall. "Well,  I  wouldn't  trust  it  with  every- 
body, but  go  ahead,  son,  and  good  luck  to 
you."  And  Robert  Randall  turned  again  to 
his  desk  and  t-o  the  figures'  which  had  been  ab- 
sorbing his  attention.  Nor'  did  Sam  Merton's 
singular  proposal  occur  to  him  again  until  he 
ran  across  his  friend  some  days  later  at  the 
club. 

"Well,  old  chap,"  he  inquired,  with  a  friend- 
ly dig  in  the  ribs,  "have  you  made  my  name 
immortal  ?" 

"You  bet!"  returned  Merton.  "Joking  aside. 
Bob,  I  laid  myself  out  on  that  article,  and  if  it 
isn't  declared  a  winner  old  Darnley  is  a  bigger 
blockhead  than  I  take  him  for." 

Two  weeks  elapsed,  and  Robert  Randall 
hurried  over  to  Merton's  office  at  the  Eagle 
one  morning,  triumphantly  bearing  aloft  a 
mysterious  long  blue  envelope  the  contents  of 
which  caused  the  effervescent  city  editor  to 
clasp  his  friend  in  a  stifling  embrace  and  exe- 
cute a  few  ecstatic  waltz  steps  which  ended  in 
a  bear's  hug  to  the  imminent  peril  of  Randall's 
ribs. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Mert,"  Randall  gasped 
when  he  had  extricated  himself,  "have  some 
respect  for  a  man's  anatomy.  I'd  like  to  take 
home  one  sound  bone  in  my  body!" 

"Why  consider  a   few  bones  when  you're 


happy  ?  I  would  give  half  this  check.  Bob,  to 
see  Darnley's  expression  when  he  knew  I  had 
walked  off  with  his  first  prize!  But  I  guess 
we  hadn't  better  put  him  next.  We  ought  to 
have  some  consideration  for  the  old  chap's 
peace  of  mind." 

A  week  later  Merton  was  hurrying  over  to 
Randall's  pharmacy  in  response  to  an  imperi- 
ous telephone  summons.  He  found  Bob  ex- 
citedly pacing  the  back  room,  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Merton  he  broke  out  in  irritation : 

"I  say,  Sam,  that  was  a  scurvy  trick  you 
played  on  me.  I've  done  nothing  for  two 
days  but  answer  that  confounded  telephone. 
First  it's  my  picture  they  want,  and  next  ma- 
terial for  my  biography,  and  then  all  the  other 
blasted  papers  want  'articles  from  my  pen.' 
You  know  I  couldn't  write  three  lines  outside 
of  a  business  letter  if  my  life  depended  on  it. 
I'm  a  druggist,  not  a  long-haired  literary 
freak!  Hang  it,  stop  grinning  like  an  ape! 
I  suppose  you  consider  it  funny  to  get  a  man 
in. a  rotten  scrape  like  this!" 

"It's  a  beastly  shame,  old  fellow,"  said  Mer- 
ton consolingly,  struggling  to  get  his  features 
under  control.  But  finding  the  effort  too  great, 
he  went  off  into  another  paroxysm  of  mirth 
at  the  tragic  expression  on  his  friend's  face. 

"Forgive  me.  Bob,"  he  said  contritely  when 
he  could  get  his  breath ;  "but  is  a  man  to  blame 
for  creating  a  masterpiece  ?" 

"Masterpiece  be  hanged !  I've  had  to  hire  a 
stenographer  to  answer  my  mail.  There's  that 
cursed  bell  again !  'Hello.  Brockton  Banner f 
No,  I  have  no  more  articles  ready,  and  I  won't 
have  any.  No,  I  can't  be  interviewed.  What 
shall  you  tell  your  editor?    Tell  him  to  go  to 

!'  "  and  Randall  hung  up  the  receiver  with 

a  bang.  "Mert,  if  that  thing  rings  again,  I'll 
smash  it." 

"Now,  Bob,  don't  get  excited.  Consider  the 
reputation  I've  made  for  you  and  look  at  the 
advertising  you're  getting  free — gratis — for 
nothing !  It  isn't  for  you  to  get  sore.  Greatest 
hit  I've  ever  made,  and  you  get  the  credit  for 
it.    Don't  you  see  the  irony  of  it?" 

"Don't  I,"  groaned  Bob.  "Have  I  seen  any- 
thing else  but  the  irony  of  it  for  the  last  72 
hours !  Look  at  my  nerves.  I  can't  attend  to 
business.  I  have  to  have  my  meals  sent  in.  If 
I  start  for  the  club  I'm  dogged  by  interview- 
ers. If  I  go  to  my  lodgings  the  living-room  is 
full  of  them.  To  get  any  peace  of  mind  I've 
had  to  stay  cooped  up  in  this  back  room  at  my 
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desk.  If  this  is  what  you  literary  chumps 
like,  you're  welcome  to  a  gilt-edged  mo- 
nopoly!" 

"See  here,  Bob,  it's  Saturday.  You've  got 
things  fixed  here  in  the  store  so  you  can  get 
away.  Let's  run  down  to  the  country  over 
Sunday  and  we'll  think  this  thing  out.  Louise 
is  down  there  with  Betty  this  week,  and  they'll 
both  be  delighted  to  see  you.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  Bob,  that  I've  got  Louise  to  say 
'yes'  at  last,  and  I'm  not  going  to  give  her  a 
chance  to  change  her  mind.  You  are  to  be  the 
best  man,  old  sport,  and  Darnley's  check  is 
going  to  put  up  just  the  best  wedding  journey 
ever." 

Bob  Randall  mopped  his  forehead  and  re- 
moved the  last  trace  of  indignation  from  his 
usually  serene  brow.  Suddenly  he  looked  at 
Sam.  "Have  you  told  the  girls  about  this  fool 
prize  business  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why  no,"  said  Merton.  "To  tell  the  truth 
I  didn't  feel  so  blooming  confident  of  winning 
out  as  I  pretended  to  you.  I  thought  I  would 
spring  it  on  them  as  a  surprise  when  I  ran 
down." 

"Well,  then,  don't  spring  it  this  trip,  Sam- 
my, if  you  want  to  do  me  a  favor.  I'm  too 
raw  yet  to  stand  any  chaffing." 

"All  right,  mum's  the  word,  Bobby,"  agreed 
Merton. 

The  weather  was  ideal  for  July,  and  the 
two  days  passed  rapidly.  Under  Betty  Mer- 
ton's  eyes  Bob  forgot  the  burden  of  his  sud- 
den literary  fame,  although  Sam  couldn't  re- 
sist approaching  the  tabooed  topic  at  times. 
At  dinner  Sunday  night  Louise  had  innocently 
remarked :  "This  country  air  is  what  you 
need,  Bob.  I  thought  you  looked  worried  and 
haggard  when  you  came  down." 

Sam's  eyes  twinkled.  "The  fact  is,"  he  de- 
clared maliciously,  "Bob  is  considering  throw- 
ing over  the  drug  business.  He  has  had  some 
flattering  offers  lately." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Louise  interestedly, 
while  Bob  scowled.     "What  kind  of  offers?" 

"Well,  I'll  let  you  in  on  a  secret,  but  mind 
you  don't  babble.  He  is  contemplating  litera- 
ture," said  Sam  in  a  stage  whisper,  serenely 
unmindful  of  Bob's  black  looks, 

"Yes,"  growled  Randall,  "no  sense  in  wear- 
ing your  brain  out  with  long  hours  in  the  drug 
business  when  an  idiot  like  Sam  can  hold  down 
an  office  chair  at  a  princely  salary!" 


"How  absurd!"  drawled  Betty  wickedly  as 
they  left  the  table.  "Bob  couldn't  write  a  story 
or  an  article  if  his  life  depended  on  it." 

"What  are  you  willing  to  wager  oil  that 
assertion,  Betty?"  said  Randall  quietly,  as  he 
followed  her  to  the  moonlighted  veranda.  Sam 
and  Louise  were  already  vanishing  down  the 
garden  path. 

"Why,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  bet  on  a  sure 
thing,"  the  girl  replied.  If  there  was  one 
thing  Betty  Merton  enjoyed  it  was  quarreling 
with  Bob  Randall.  For  two  years  she  had 
tyrannized  over  him  to  her  heart's  content. 
She  intended  to  surrender  in  the  end,  but  she 
also  intended  to  take  her  time  about  it.  Mean- 
while she  carefully  concealed  her  intention 
from  the  faithful  Bob. 

But  to-night  Bob  was  obstinate.  "All's  fair 
in  war  and  something  else,  Betty,  but  I  might 
have  known  you  would  weaken,"  he  taunted. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  she  laughed  carelessly. 
"Name  the  bet." 

"We  play  for  high  stakes,  Betty.  If  you 
jee  an  article  published  over  my  signature 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  you  agree  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Bob  Randall  within  a  reasonable 
period  thereafter." 

"Bob,  are  you  quite  sane?"  gasped  the  in- 
credulous Betty. 

"Except  on  one  subject,"  replied  Bob  sig- 
nificantly.   "Com.e,  are  you  game?" 

Betty  bridled  at  once.  Bob  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  best  of  the  argument.  Then,  a 
sudden  thought  occurring  to  her,  she  cried :  "I 
accept  the  wager  with  this  amendment:  'That 
in  case  no  such  article  is  forthcoming  the  said 
Bob  Randall  shall  refrain  from  making  such  a 
preposterous  proposal  to  the  said  Betty  Merton 
again." 

"Done !"  exclaimed  Bob  so  quickly  that  Betty 
was  piqued.  Later  on  they  were  bidding  one 
another  good  night. 

"Betty,"  Bob  whispered  in  the  hall  as  she 
was  starting  up  stairs,  "how  long  is  a  reason- 
able period?" 

Betty  laughed  nervously  and  then  tossed  her 
head.  "By  the  way,  Bob,"  she  replied  disdain- 
fully, "there  was  no  clause  in  that  agreement 
that  I  should  stay  single  for  the  next  twenty 
years  while  you  were  waiting  for  a  publisher." 
But  Bob  refused  to  be  cast  down,  and  only 
smiled  happily. 

The  next  morning  Bob  was  so  singularly 
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cheerful  as  the  train  rumbled  into  town  that 
Sam  was  puzzled. 

*'Any  one  would  think  you  had  bagged  a 
prize,  Bob,"  said  Sam,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 


"I  have,  my  boy,  and  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  that  article  to 
Betty  by  the  first  mail,  and  by  special  delivery 
at  that!" 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The    Fifth    of    a    Series    of    Important   Articles— This    Drai{|{lst    Finds    Optical   Goods  Very 

Profitable — He  Tells  How  to  Learn  to  Fit  Glasses— The  Stock  and  Apparatus 

Required— Other  Practical  Hints. 

By  J.  C.  REESE. 

Newton,  Kansas. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  side-line  for  a 
druggist  that  would  pay  him  better  than  opti- 
cal goods.  They  yield  75  per  cent  gross  profit, 
using  as  a  basis  $2.75  for  alumnico  and  $5.00 
for  gold-filled  goods.  It  does  not  require  as 
much  study  as  might  be  thought  to  be  able  to 
fit  glasses  properly.  In  from  four  to  six  weeks 
much  can  be  done  as  a  starter.  To  be  able  to 
fit  a  person  satisfactorily  when  the  other  fel- 
lows have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  is  certainly 
very  good  advertising  for  the  optometrist,  for 
the  person  benefited  will  be  a  constant  walking 
advertisement. 

TAKE  A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE. 

One  need  not  necessarily  attend  an  optical 
college.  While  this  is  the  better  and  more 
satisfactory  way,  a  correspondence  course  will 
suffice.  Or  careful  study  from  a  good  text- 
book will  be  a  help.  I  certainly  recommend 
the  college  course.  There  are  courses 
offered  by  reputable  colleges  of  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  which  are  very  good.  In  this 
length  of  time  a  great  deal  can  be  learned, 
three  times  as  much  as  could  be  accomplished 
by  studying  from  a  text-book.  These  courses 
cost  usually  $25 ;  with  other  expenses,  the  total 
is  from  $50  to  $100,  according  to  the  personal 
taste.  Correspondence  courses  usually  cost 
from  $15  to  $25.  If  one  wishes  to  study  at 
home  there  are  no  better  books  than  "Refrac- 
tion and  How  to  Refract,"  by  Thornington. 
His  book  is  very  concise,  covering  the  ground 
completely,  with  no  waste  of  words.  The  cost 
is  $1.50.  I  also  recommend  "The  Optician's 
Manual,"  Volumes  1  and  2.  These  books  are 
also  very  good,  among  the  very  best  I  know 
of.  They  go  into  detail  on  all  subjects.  I  cer- 
tainly would  get  these  three  books  for  home 


study,  costing  $4.00  for  the  three  volumes. 
The  Optician's  Manual  is  published  by  the 
Keystone  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  but 
can  be  obtained  from  any  optical  house,  as 
can  the  Thornington  book.  Hartridge  on  Re- 
fraction is  also  a  very  good  book. 
The  study  of  optics  is  quite  an  interesting 


one  and  pays  great  big  profits.  I  make  75  per 
cent  gross  profit,  less  a  per  cent  of  doing  busi- 
ness of  say  25  per  cent,  which  would  yield  50 
per  cent  net.  Is  there  any  side-line  that  would 
make  a  better  showing? 

APPARATUS. 

Now  as  to  stock  and  equipment.    In  the  first 
place  a  trial  case  is  indispensable.     It  costs 
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from  $35  to  $76.  One  costing  $60  is  good 
enough  for  anybody. 

In  the  next  place  I  certainly  would  get  the 
mediaonieter  outfit,  made  by  Merry  Optical 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  costs  $100  and 
consists  of  the  instrument,  a  mediaometer,  an 
adjustable  table,  and  an  electric-lighted  test 
chart  with  three  of  the  best  style  test  cards. 
A  Geneva  pocket  lens  measurer  is  very  handy, 
but  this  could  be  dispensed  with  as  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  trial 
case  lenses — i.e.,  by  neutralizing  with  opposite 
signs.  This  is  very  slow  as  compared  with  the 
measurer.    The  cost  of  the  instrument  is  $6.50. 

These  are  all  the  instruments  that  are  neces- 
sary at  first.  As  proficiency  is  acquired  other 
instruments,  such  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  re- 
tinoscope,  etc.,  can  be  added.  I  want  to  state 
here  before  finishing  with  the  instruments  that 
the  purchase  of  the  mediaometer  will  be  your 
best  investment  because  of  its  advertising  fea- 
tures. The  table  is  optional  as  well  as  the 
chart.  If  you  have  a  well-lighted  room,  other 
styles  of  test  charts  or  cards  will  do.  But  by 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  time  required 
for  testing  is  small  compared  to  the  regular 
trial  case  method.  Consequently  the  nervous 
strain  on  a  patient  is  nothing.  I  test  a  com- 
pound astigmatic  eye  in  twenty  minutes.  With 
the  ordinary  method  it  requires  from  one  to 
two  hours.  And  another  very  important  point, 
with  this  instrument  we  use  the  fogging  sys- 
tem best.  This  does  away  with  any  cycloplegic 
such  as  atropine,  cocaine,  etc.,  with  its  discom- 
forts and  dangers.  This  instrument  is  your 
best  advertisement.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  months.  It  is  one  of  your  best  talking 
points  in  your  advertising. 

Now  as  to  stock,  I  recommend  1  eye,  size  0 
for  children  and  00  for  adults.     Start  in  on 

1  dozen  1/10  12k.  gold-filled  comfort 

temple  riding  bows $  8.10 

1  dozen    Alumnico    comfort    temple 

riding  bows   3.65 

1  dozen    cable    temples,    gold-filled, 

1/10  12k 3.60 

1  dozen  cable  temples  Alumnico 2.20 

1  dozen     wire     temples,     l/lO     12k. 

gold-filled    2.40 

$19.95 
The    above    in    0    and    00    size    eyes 
assorted    19.95 

Bridges   N   to  N   2^   Sadler  bridge 
system    $39.90 


1  dozen  l/lO  12k.  gold-filled,  comfort 
temple,  riding  bow,  00  size,  rimless 
frames*  7.60 

1  dozen  rimless  nose-glass  mount- 
ings, 251  to  274,  all  sizest 10.00 

54  pairs  (18  different  strengths) 
lenses  of  assorted  sizes,  beveled 
edge,  periscopic,  first  quality  0  eye 
at  $1.85  per  dozen  pair 8.33 

54  pairs  00  size  beveled  edge  (etc.) 
at  $2.05  per  dozen  pair 9.23 

54  pairs  00  eye,  3-hole,  rimless,  per- 
iscopic,  first  quality,  at  $2.30  dozen  i 

pair  10.35 

H  gross  leather  R.  B.  cases,  lettered     8.80 

yz  gross  leather  eye-glass  cases,  let- 
tered            8.80 

For  children  you  can  order  the  lenses  and 
frames  from  some  near-by  optical  house  as 
well  as  the  bifocals  for  old  people.  A  person 
can  get  along  very  well  with  this  list  given. 
Of  course  there  will  be  other  things  that  you 
will  want  as  is  learned  by  experience.  Some 
tools  are  required,  such  as  a  screw-driver,  some 
different  kinds  of  pliers,  extra  screws,  etc.  As 
to  the  strengths  of  lenses  to  carry,  get  }i  dozen 
pair  each  of  the  following:  plus  0.25,  plus 
0.50,  plus  0.75,  plus  1.00,  plus  1.50,  plus  1.75, 
plus  2.00,  plus  2.25,  plus  2.50,  plus  2.75,  plus 
3.00,  plus  3.25,  plus  3.50,  plus  4.00,  plus  4.50, 
plus  5.00,  plus  5.50. 

TOTAL  OUTLAY. 

Mediaometer  and  test  cabinet,  illuminated $  75.00 

Trial  set,  $35.00  to  $75.00 59.00 

Lens  measure 6.50 

$140.50 

2  sizes  gold-filled  frame  temples  (extra) $  39.90 

Rimless    frames 7.60 

Rimless   nose-glasses 10.00 

0  eye  lenses 8.33 

00  eye  lenses 9.23 

00  rimless   lenses 10.35 

1  gross  cases 17.60 


Books 


$103.01 
140.50 

$243.5] 
4.00 


$247.51 


I  want  to  say  as  a  last  word,  advertise. 
pays — and  pays  well! 


It 


*These  to  be  used  as  matter  of  choice. 
tThere  is  quite  a  variety  of  good  ones.   I  use  "Sure- 
On"  and  "Everybodies"  mountings. 


BATHIING  CAPS  IN  THE  WINDOW. 


By  B.  S.  COOBAN. 


Chicago  people  are  fond  of  bathing  on  the 
beach  along  Lake  Michigan,  Many  live  so 
near  the  water  that  they  find  it  feasible  to  put 
their  bathing  suits  on  at  home  and  stroll 
down  to  the  lake  for  a  swim.  In  the  summer 
they  may  be  seen  walking  toward  the  shore 


false  faces  were  covered  with  this  head-dress, 
adding  a  touch  of  life  and  humor  to  ^vhat 
might  have  been  a  somewhat  flat  display.  The 
base  of  the  window  was  carpeted  with  light- 
green  cheese-cloth.  One  face  peered  out  at 
passers-by  from  over  the  top  of  a  barrel  while 


all  ready  for  the  fun.  The  women  are  quite 
as  numerous  as  the  men,  and  of  course  they 
must  have  rubber  caps  to  shield  their  hair 
from  the  water. 

Not  long  ago  I  arranged  a  display  of  these 
bathing  caps  in  the  window.  A  glance  at 
the    illustration    shows    the   scheme.     Several 


others  were  seen  scattered  among  the  caps. 
Across  the  top  of  the  trims  were  three  signs : 
Bathing  Caps,  Keep  Your  Hair  Dry,  From  15 
cents  to  5.  The  caps  were  of  several  colors 
and  were  supported  on  blocks  of  wood.  Of 
course  these  did  not  cost  anything  to  speak  of. 
The  trim  was  cheap,  but  effective. 


RUBAIYAT  OF  THE  DYSPEPTIC. 

By  CLEG  CONSTANCE  LONG. 


Now  summer  comes  again  and  with  it  thirst, 
I'd  drink  an  ice-cream  soda  if  I  durst; 
But  no,  I  must  not  gaze  upon  the  stuflf, 
For  verily  I  am  a  man  accurs't. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 

The  soda  fount,  and  drank  with  much  content 

A  frothy  ice-cream  soda,  full  of  fruit; 

But  now — a  pepsin  punch  for  mine,  or  creme  de  menthe. 

And  this  reviving  herb,  whose  tender  green 
Peeps  from  the  frosty  cup,  o'er  which  I  lean — 
Ah,  feed  upon  it  lightly,  for  who  knows 
What  cholera  morbus  germs  may  lurk  unseen ! 


I  sometimes  think  that  never  grows  so  red 

A  cherry  as  those  tactfully  spread 

About  the  soda  fountain  to  attract; 

But  no — ^they  shall  not  make  me  lose  my  headl 

And  when  they  offer  me  that  darker  drink, 

And  claim  it  will  not  put  me  on  the  blink, 

I  simply  turn  away  and  shed  a  tear — 

Beef  tea!  from  which  my  very  soul  doth  shrink. 

Oh,  thou,  who  dost  with  soda  water  fizz 
Beset  the  path  I  take  to  reach  my  biz. 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  me  with  Banana  Flip — 
Plain  malted  milk  is  best  for  rheumatiz. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


PASTE  FOR  STICKING  LABELS   ON  TIN. 

Harry  S.  Noel,  Williamstown,  Mass.:  I 
have  used  square  cocoa  cans  as  drug  contain- 
ers, and  have  improved  the  appearance  of 
these  cans  by  covering  them  entirely  with 
brown  paper.  As  an  adhesive  agent  I  use  a 
paste  made  according  to  the  following  for- 
mula ;  it  will  stock  closer  than  a  brother.  For 
its  adhesive  properties  on  tin  and  for  general 
store  use  it  is  to  be  highly  recommended. 
Moreover,  it  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make. 

Flour   16  ounces. 

Boracic  acid 4  scruples. 

Water    64  fluidounces. 

Nitric  acid 4  fluidrachms. 

Glycerin  3  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  cloves,  sufficient  quantity. 

To  the  flour  and  boric  acid  add  the  water,  which 
should  be  cold,  slowly,  stirring  to  make  a  smooth  paste. 
Successively  add  the  glycerin  and  nitric  acid  and  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil.  If  necessary,  the  paste  may  be  strained 
through  a  coarse  sieve  while  it  is  thin.  This  will  add 
to  the  appearance  and  do  away  with  small  lumps.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  added  to  the  finished  product. 

This  paste  has  been  used  to  cover  both 
round  and  square  tin  cocoa  cans  with  brown 
paper.  The  papers  make  the  tins  appear  uni- 
form. These  cans  are  used  as  drug  contain- 
ers, the  brown  making  a  good  background  for 
the  white  labels. 

The  paste  works  very  well  on  collapsible 
tubes  and  tin  ointment  boxes.  It  keeps  well. 
It  may  be  stored  in  empty  snuff  jars  or  some 
such  containers. 


DISPENSING  OILS  IN  CAPSULES. 

James  L.  Tiiohy,  Salem,  N.  J.:  Many 
druggists  who  do  not  carry  the  regular  empty 
capsules  for  oils  and  occasionally  have  a  call 
for  oils  or  other  liquids  to  be  dispensed  in 
capsules  will  find  the  following  plan  a  great 
help.  It  is  impossible  to  seal  the  slip-over  tops 
on  the  capsules  with  water  as  some  try  to  do. 

I  use  the  number  one  capsule  for  5  minims. 
Drop  the  5  minims  of  oil  in  each  cap  first, 
then  fill  the  capsules  with  starch  or  sugar  of 
milk,  put  on  the  cap,  and  the  powder  will  ab- 
sorb all  the  oil  so  that  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  I  have  tried  this  with  terebene,  bal- 
sam of  copaiba,  and  similar  materials. 


CONSTRUCTING    A    DRAINING-BOARD. 

W.  B.  Cambnrn,  Owosso,  Mich.:  A  most 
valuable  fixture  in  our  back  room,  near  the 
sink,  is  a  draining-board  which  we  devised. 
After  building  two  shelves  1/^  feet  wide  by  4 
feet  long,  we  had  a  tinner  make  a  large  pan 
for  each.  These  are  built  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  are  therefore  rust-proof.  The  sides  are 
five  inches  high.  The  bottom  is  corrugated, 
so  that  bottles  leaned  against  the  sides  do  not 
slip  or  slide  down. 

The  pans  slant  to  one  end,  where  a  pipe 
drains  the  water  into  a  pail  underneath  the 
lower  pan.  These  pans  are  good  for  drying 
not  only  bottles,  but  also  mortars,  graduates, 
funnels,  etc. 


AN  IMPROVISED  OINTMENT  JAR  COVER. 

Mrs.  H.  Kalliwoda,  Ph.C,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.:  Often  an  ointment  pot  cover  is  broken. 
Sometimes  the  cover  is  so  tall  that  the  jar  will 
not  fit  between  the  shelving.  As  a  remedy  I 
suggest  the  use  of  a  piece  of  window  glass. 
It  forms  a  neat,  dust-proof,  and  sanitary 
cover. 

Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  draw  a  circle  the 
size  of  the  top  of  the  ointment  pot.     Take  a 


7ai*Couet* 


piece  of  old  window  glass,  place  it  over  the 
circle,  and  with  a  glass-cutter  trace  the  line 
on  the  glass.  From  the  circle  to  the  edges  of 
the  glass  cut  three  or  four  strokes,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Now  tap  the  scrap  pieces,  breaking  them 
from  the  circle,  and  you  have  a  sanitary  cover. 
The  ointment  adhering  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
pot  holds  the  cover  so  that  it  will  not  fall  off 
unless  with  a  slow  sliding  motion. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A    NET    PROFIT   OF    NOTHING   AT   ALL! 

Here  is  a  peculiar  statement  sent  in  by  a 
druggist  in  Minnesota: 

Original  capital,  April  1,  1911 $  3,185  00 

Invoice  January  1,  1912 10,889  60 

Fixture   invoice 1,441  70 

Purchases    22,830  88 

Expenses : 

Light    $    103  48 

Advertising    214  59 

Postage    22  29 

Rent   720  00 

Salaries   2,646  04 

Miscellaneous    837  64    4,544  04 

Sales    16,865  66 

Book    accounts 1,343  58 

Now  this  is  apparently  a  business  which  was 
started  last  year  on  the  first  of  April.  It  was 
either  a  new  store  begun  from  the  ground  up, 
or  else  an  old  store  bought  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  foregoing  statement  covers  the 
business  for  the  following  nine  months  of  the 
year,  until  January  1,  1912.  In  the  mean- 
time the  stock  was  greatly  increased. 

Taking  the  statement  at  its  face  value,  we 
find  that  on  January  1  the  inventory  of  stock 
showed  $10,889.60,  and  the  inventory  of  fix- 
tures $1441.70 — a  total  valuation  of  $13,- 
331.30.  When  the  business  was  started  nine 
months  before,  however,  the  stock  and  fixture 
account  represented  a  valuation  of  only  $3185, 
so  that  an  increase  was  registered  of  $9146.30. 

In  the  meantime  the  purchases  amounted  to 
$22,830.88.  Of  this  amount,  $9146.30,  as 
above  shown,  went  into  the  stock  and  fixture 
account,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually 
sold  was  apparently  $13,684.58.  The  total 
sales,  including  the  item  of  book  accounts,  was 
$18,209.24.  Subtracting  what  the  goods  cost 
from  what  they  brought,  we  have  a  gross  profit 
left  of  $4524.66.  The  expenses  in  the  mean- 
time were  $4544.04,  so  that  the  expenses  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  the  gross  profits  and  noth- 
ing was  left  at  all  in  the  way  of  net  profit! 

Now  we  may  have  erred  in  the  analysis  of 
this  man's  statement.  His  facts  are  not  given 
with  sufficient  completeness.  It  is  possible, 
for  instance,  that  the  inventory  fixture  item  of 
$1441.70  should  not  have  been  considered  in 
our  effort  to  discover  what  part  of  the  pur- 
chases for  1911  went  into  the  permanent  in- 
vestment.    Perhaps    some    of   these    fixtures, 


now  valued  at  $1441.70,  were  not  in  the  store 
when  it  was  started,  but  were  purchased  sub- 
sequently during  the  nine  months  covered  by 
the  statement.  In  this  event  it  may  be  that 
our  correspondent,  making  such  purchases  of 
fixtures,  considered  this  a  permanent  invest- 
ment and  did  not  include  the  figures  in  his 
item  of  purchases  amounting  to  $22,830.88. 
To  the  extent  that  this  may  have  been  done  are 
our  deductions  misleading.  Such  a  considera- 
tion, however,  seems  unlikely,  and  the  figures 
would  not  be  changed  very  greatly,  anyhow. 

Assuming  that  we  are  correct,  our  cor- 
respondent has  made  gross  profits  only  of 
$4524.66,  amounting  to  the  very  low  figure  of 
25  per  cent.  This  is  poor.  The  expenses,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  also  25  per  cent,  which  is 
probably  a  fair  average  for  a  business  of  this 
size,  but  so  large  in  this  particular  case  that  it 
absorbs  the  gross  profits  entirely,  leaving  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  net  profits.  If  in  the  mean- 
time the  item,  of  proprietor's  salary  is  perchance 
not  included  in  the  expense  account,  then  the 
owner  of  the  business  himself  has  failed  even 
to  get  his  own  wage  from  the  store,  and  has 
in  fact  worked  nine  months  for  nothing.  There 
would  be  some  hope  for  him,  with  a  new  and 
growing  business,  if  the  percentage  of  gross 
profit  were  greater.  He  ought  to  get  more 
money  for  his  stuff. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  the  statement 
may  be  misleading  in  some  respects,  and  our 
comments  based  upon  it  may  therefore  be 
somewhat  inaccurate.  In  any  event  it  would 
look  as  if  the  business  so  far  was  not  partic- 
ularly profitable.  As  a  final  remark  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  rent  item  of  $60  a  month. 
In  the  other  business  statement  commented  on 
this  month  the  rent  is  $20  a  month,  and  yet 
the  two  businesses  are  practically  of  the  same 
size. 

A  NET  PROFIT  OF  ELEVEN  PER  CENT. 
A  druggist  in  Texas  submits  the  following 
statement  of  his  business  for  1911  with  the 
request  that  we  analyze  and  comment  upon  it : 

Stock  inventory  January  1,  1911 $  6,025  00 

Stock  inventory  January  1,  1912 6,485  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures  January  1,  1911 2,452  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures  January  1,  1912 2,531.00 

Total  sales  1911 16,800  00 

Purchases    1911 12,139  00 

Expenses   1,451  60 

Freight    37160 

I.  &  D.  Dr 182  30 

Personal  account    1,150  00 

Rent  at  current  rate  (own  building) 240  00 
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Now  we  shall  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
figuring  before  we  can  get  at  the  heart-throbs 
of  this  statement.  Let  us  find  out  first  what 
the  actual  cost  was  of  the  goods  sold  during 
1911.  Purchases  are  given  in  the  statement 
at  $12,139.  We  must  first  add  to  this  the 
freight  item  of  $371,  for  freight  is  really  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  should  al- 
ways be  charged  to  the  merchandise  account — 
it  is  not  an  expense.  We  then  have  a  total  of 
$13,510.  We  find,  however,  upon  comparing 
the  stock  inventory  figures  for  1911  and  1912, 
that  there  was  an  increase  amounting  to  $460. 
Goods  costing  this  much  money,  therefore, 
went  into  the  permanent  stock  and  were  not 
sold  during  1911.  Subtracting  this  from  $12,- 
510,  representing  the  total  cost  of  purchases, 
we  have  a  residuum  of  $12,050.  This  is  what 
the  goods  cost  which  were  sold  during  the 
year. 

Subtracting  $12,050  from  the  sales  of  $16,- 
800,  we  find  gross  profits  of  $4750.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  subtract  from  the  gross  profits 
the  item  of  total  expenses,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  net  profits  were.  But  we  must  first 
get  at  this  item  of  expense  accurately.  Our 
correspondent  has  put  down  expenses  of 
$1451.60,  but  he  has  failed  to  add  his  own 
salary  as  he  should.  This  is  apparently  the 
$1150  which  he  calls  his  "personal  account." 
It  appears,  too,  that  he  owns  the  building,  and 
that  he  has  charged  himself  an  annual  rental 
of  $240,  which  he  assumes  to  be  the  current 
rate.  Adding  together,  then,  these  three  items 
of  (1)  expense,  (2)  proprietor's  salary,  and 
(3)  rent,  we  have  total  expenses  of  $2841. 

Subtracting  $2841  from  the  gross  profits  of 
$4750  we  find  net  profits  of  $1909.  Adding 
to  these  net  profits  of  $1909  the  item  of  pro- 
prietor's salary,  amounting  to  $1150,  we  have  a 
total  income  from  the  business  of  $3059.  This 
is  not  bad  as  things  go,  but  still  there  are  some 
rather  peculiar  features  of  this  business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  percentage  of  gross 
profit  is  very  low.  It  amounts  only  to  28  per 
cent.  Our  correspondent  is  located  in  a  small 
town  in  Texas  where  prices  ought  to  be  pretty 
good,  and  where  gross  profits  of  28  per  cent 
seem  to  us  very  meager.  Anything  less  than  30 
per  cent  is  certainly  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  get  up  over  the  35  mark 
as  much  as  possible.  The  compensatory  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  percentage  of  expense  is 
also  low.     It  amounts  only  to  •  17  per  cent,  so 


that  the  percentage  of  net  profit  is  11.  This, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  fair.  Anything 
over  10  must  be  considered  satisfactory. 

An  expense  of  17  per  cent,  however,  is  so 
small  that  we  almost  question  its  accuracy. 
We  wonder  if  it  can  be  true,  and  if  a  lot  of 
things  have  not  failed  to  be  properly  recorded  ? 
The  rental  of  $20  a  month,  for  instance,  seems 
to  us  very  low  for  a  store  big  enough  to  per- 
mit a  business  of  $17,000  a  year.  Our  cor- 
respondent should  check  up  our  calculations  of 
his  returns  from  the  business  with  the  actual 
accumulation  of  cash,  and  thus  see  that  the 
figures  are  supported.  We  find  that  his  net 
profits  are  $1909.  This  amount  of  actual 
money,  above  and  beyond  his  own  salary  of 
$1150,  should  have  accumulated  in  real  cash, 
barring  the  $460  increase  in  the  stock  inven- 
tory and  $79  increase  in  the  fixture  inventory. 
The  "I.  &  D."  item  of  $182.30  we  have 
ignored  entirely  in  making  these  comments, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  know 
what  it  means. 


HERE'S  A  NOVELTY   FOR  A  SIDE-LINE. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  read  the  Bulletin  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  I  have  been  following  the  series 
of  articles  this  year  on  side-lines.  I  have  tried 
out  many  which  others  have  tried — sometimes 
with  success  and  sometimes  with  failure.  I 
wish  especially  to  testify  to  the  very  great 
interest  I  took  in  those  articles  on  the  truss 
question  in  May,  and  while  they  were  all  good 
the  first  prize  winner  in  that  contest  is  doomed 
to  be  a  successful  man,  for  his  ideas  and  con- 
clusions are  absolutely  clear  and  convincing. 

But  now  about  side-lines.  I  wish  to  say  I 
have  one  that  is  peculiar  to  myself.  It  is  so 
especially  my  own,  indeed,  that  I  doubt  the 
usefulness  of  mentioning  it,  as  I  do  not  sup- 
pose many  men  could  adopt  it.  However,  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  and  you  can  use  your 
own  judgment  about  offering  it  to  your  read- 
ers. You  had  better  not  publish  my  name, 
though,  lest  some  one  have  me  arrested  for 
getting  goods  under  false  pretenses. 

I  got  married  a  great  many  years  ago,  and 
in  so  doing  I  possessed  myself  of  a  black 
broadcloth  suit  and  a  stovepipe  hat.      Being 
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of  a  very  quiet  and  reserved  disposition,  and 
being  tired  of  the  frivolities  of  life,  I  married 
a  woman  many  years  older  than  myself,  and 
this,  too,  added  to  my  reserve,  for  I  had  to 
live  up  to  both  that  suit  and  my  wife's  age.  I 
thus  acquired  early  in  life  a  very  solemn  and 
sanctified  appearance. 

At  different  times,  on  visits  and  on  vaca- 
tion trips.  I  noticed  that  other  travelers  among 
the  ladies,  getting  acquainted  with  my  wife, 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  I  was  a  min- 
ister and  would  immediately  launch  into  fervid 
conversations  about  the  beauties  of  a  religious 
life,  etc.,  and  generally  wind  up  with  asking 
her  at  what  place  I  preached.  The  younger 
women,  looking  upon  my  comely  countenance, 
and  noting  my  ministerial  air,  made  no  bones 
of  coming  to  me  for  answers  to  all  kinds  of 
questions,  and  they  opened  their  hearts  to  me 
in  an  amazing  way.  In  the  long  waits  be- 
tween trains  at  the  stations  this  afforded  much 
pleasure,  and  the  only  drawback  was  the  stern 
and  unrelenting  eye  that  my  wife  fixed  on 
me  when  she  inquired  how  it  happened  that 
I  knew  so  many  young  women  in  every  sta- 
tion \\t  stopped  at. 

Now  for  the  side-line  part  of  this  story. 
In  various  purchases  made  in  different  towns 
along  the  route  of  our  travels,  I  noticed  that 
the  clerks  always  quoted  me  the  usual  price, 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  kindness,  knocked  off 
a  quarter  or  a  half  dollar  on  every  purchase 
of  a  dollar  or  two,  with  the  remark  that  "to 
you  the  price  is  so  and  so." 

I  took  the  goods,  pocketed  the  money,  and 
kept  still.  I  suspected  that  it  was  my  looks 
that  got  the  reductions,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
ask,  till  finally  the  answer  came  from  a  man 
who  had  sold  me  several  fine  shirts.  He  fin- 
ished up  the  transaction  by  knocking  off  a 
very  liberal  amount,  remarking  that  it  was 
customary  to  sell  their  goods  at  cost  to  min- 
isters. 

Since  then  I  have  preserved  this  suit  with 
care,  and  periodically  I  brush  up  the  good  old 
stovepipe  hat.  When  my  wardrobe  gets  be- 
low zero,  and  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  replen- 
ish it  rather  liberally,  I  get  out  the  suit  and 
all  the  accessories,  hie  me  to  the  nearest  big 
town,  and  there  I  save  many  a  dollar  in  buy- 
ing supplies.  And  there  also  I  take  pleasure 
in  walking  many  a  block  with  some  gentle 
maiden,  trying  to  direct  her  to  some  store  or 
place  I  never  heard  of  before  just  because  she 
has  pinned  her  faith  to  my  looks ! 


It's  a  great  side-line,  and  I  feel  for  you, 
my  friends,  when  I  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  your  using  it  to  advantage. 

Man-afraid-of-his-name. 


HERR  BODEMANN  DOESN'T  AGREE  WITH 
US. 

To  the  Editors : 

Don't  feel  hard  if  I  read  the  Bulletin 
with  an  eye  on  the  wing,  and  tell  you  when  I 
think  you  are  wrong  according  to  my  notions. 

1.  Look  at  the  last  line  in  the  second 
column  of  page  240  of  the  June  Bulletin. 
How  does  your  contributor,  Mr.  Kalliwoda, 
figure  out  a  percentage  profit  of  38.5?  Did 
you  think  because  he  was  figuring  on  a  hair- 
raising  tonic  you  could  afford  a  hair-raising 
bull  of  this  kind? 

2.  Now  for  your  editorials  on  pages  226 
and  227  of  the  June  Bulletin.  I  for  one 
have  never  given  any  mercantile  agency  any 
figures  whatever  of  my  standing;  don't  know 
how  I  am  rated,  if  at  all,  and  don't  give  a 
damn.  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  where 
high-priced  credit  men  were  fooled  by  the 
rating  given  on  first-class  risks,  and  so  I  pass 
these  so-called  raters  up.  The  raters  come 
around,  in  earning  their  wages,  about  so  often 
— and  get  no  explanation  whatever  from  me. 
If  mercantile  houses  don't  want  to  trust  me, 
that's  their  business,  and  it  doesn't  bother  me 
in  the  least.  I  don't  approve  of  your  calling 
those  who  feel  as  I  do  hard  names!  A  few 
years  ago  a  fellow  who  sailed  under  my  name, 
but  who  gave  a  West  side  store  address, 
soaked  some  of  the  largest  houses — some  of 
the  most  conservative  houses — to  the  tune  of 
$35,000.  And  these  houses  had  high-priced 
credit  men,  were  subscribers  to  Bradstreet  and 
Dun,  and  did  not  know  where  they  were  at 
— until  they  began  to  "Dun"  me,  and  then 
they  learned  that  they  had  been  "dun"  badly. 
That's  why! 

Even  if  I  am  a  foolish  man,  for  doing  as  I 
do,  does  not  paragraph  1913  of  Article  22>4 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  vouchsafe  me  the 
happiness  of  making  a  fool  of  myself  if  I 
want  to? 

Wilhelm  Bodemann. 

Chicago,  111. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — To  this  cliaracteristic  roast 
from  Herr  Bodemann  we  may  briefly  reply  as  follows : 

1.  The  percentage  of  profit  mentioned  in  Mr.  Kalli- 
woda's   article   was,   through   a  typographical  mistake, 
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given  as  38.5  instead  of  385.     The  decimal  point  was 
misplaced — that's  all. 

2.  We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bodemann 
about  refusing  all  information  to  credit-rating  agencies 
like  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Nowadays  practically  all  busi- 
ness is  done  on  credit,  and  a  merchant  whose  rating  is  not 
given  or  known  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  meets  with 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  He  cannot  blame  jobbers,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  if  they  refuse  to  give  him  credit,  or 
at  least  subject  him  to  embarrassing  questions.  Mr. 
Bodemann  himself  is  so  well  known  that  his  case  is 
not  a  characteristic  one  at  all.  His  reputation  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  no  one 
would  refuse  him  credit.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man 
using  his  name  secured  so  much  credit  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  skill  of  credit  men  nor  the  value  of 
credit  information.  The  credit  men  were  simply  taken 
off  their  guard — that's  all.  They  thought  there  was 
only  one  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  and  without  troubling  to 
look  up  the  facts  they  assumed  that  he  was  worth  any- 
thing up  to  a  million  dollars!] 


THE    GRADUATION    PREREQUISITE    IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  your  article 
"Prerequisite  in  New  Jersey,"  May  issue, 
page  180. 

In  connection  with  this  I  want  to  say  that 
you  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts. 
You  lay  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  grad- 
uation prerequisite  bill  to  the  doors  of,  as 
you  state,  "two  rival  institutions."  This  is 
altogether  wrong. 

As  dean  of  one  of  the  institutions  accused, 
I  assure  you  that  there  was  not  one  person 
present  representing  our  college  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Legislative  Committee.  Fur- 
thermore, both  institutions  have  been  and  are 
now  a  unit  in  the  quest  of  the  prerequisite 
idea. 

The  opposition  arguments  were  not  con- 
ducted by  any  person  connected  with  either 
institution.  Any  unfavorable  impression  made 
upon  the  committee  was  caused  by  arguments 
against  the  bill  by  people  who  themselves  are 
pharmacy  graduates,  and  one  of  whom  at  one 
time  was  even  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  of  New  Jersey. 

I  hope  I  have  removed  the  stigma  from  the 
colleges  in  New  Jersey  that  you  have  inad- 
vertently placed  upon  them,  and  I  will  at  the 
same  time  ask  you  to  state  in  your  next 
issue  that  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  New 
Jersey  are  a  unit  on  the  graduation  prerequi- 
site in  New  Jersey. 

During  the  past  session  of  the  legislature  of 


New  Jersey,  Senate  Bill  Number  305  was 
passed  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson.  This  bill 
establishes  as  a  prerequisite  a  definite  entrance 
requirement  for  all  the  colleges  of  pharmacy 
in  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  We  hope  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  means  of  removing  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  graduation  prerequisite. 

Herman  J.  Lohmann^ 

Dean,    Department    of    Pharmacy,    University    of    the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Jersey  City. 


TRY  A  HAND  AT  THIS  ONE. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  accompanying  order  was  taken  to  sev- 
eral stores,  and  finally  it  landed  in  the  phar- 
macy of  Mr.  Williams,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Mr. 
Williams'  very  efficient  prescription  clerk,  Mr. 


C^tUskAr^  100, 


Henry  Brown,  succeeded  in  giving  the  cus- 
tomer exactly  what  he  wanted.  I  suggest  that 
you  reproduce  this  order  in  the  Bulletin  and 
see  if  other  readers  of  the  journal  can  figure 
it  out.  James  W.  Coppedge. 


TO   "FIX"   PAINT    ON    OIL-CLOTH. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  notice  that  "H.  L.  S."  in  the  May  Bul- 
letin asks  for  a  paint  for  oil-cloth.  H  he 
will  "size"  the  oil-cloth  first  by  rubbing  it 
quite  thoroughly  with  a  rag  soaked  in  turpen- 
tine, the  paint  will  not  "creep." 

.  S.  S.  Ellis. 

Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  like  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  better 
than  any  other  drug  periodical  that  I  ever 
have  taken,  and  my  clerks  think  as  I  do. 

T.  R.  Dunn. 

Neches,  Texas. 
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"HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  SMALL  SODA  FOUN- 
TAIN ON  A  MONEY-MAKING  BASIS." 

Charles  L.  Berry  recently  contributed  a  prize  paper 
to  The  Soda  Fountain  on  this  subject.  It  was  full  of 
helpful  hints  for  dispensers.     He  said : 

Three  essentials  must  be  emphasized  in  discussing 
"How  to  Operate  a  Small  Soda  Fountain  on  a  Money- 
Making  Basis" — and  the  first  of  these  is  cleanliness. 
This  means  a  clean  fountain,  clean  glasses  and  clean 
dispensers.  Not  only  must  all  be  clean,  but  this  clean- 
liness must  be  made  the  key-note  of  the  advertising  of 
the  fountain. 

Have  your  window  strips  changed  frequently,  and 
emphasize  these  facts : 

That  you  have  a  sanitary  fountain. 

That  you  use  only  sterilized  glasses. 

That  your  syrups  are  drawn  from  thoroughly  clean 
receptacles. 

Never  let  the  counter  remain  sticky — clean  it  with 
a  damp  cloth  or  sponge  and  rub  dry  with  a  towel. 

THE    SECOND    ESSENTIAL. 

Good  syrups  and  fruits.  Do  not  depend  upon  the 
boy  to  make  the  syrups;  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
oversee  every  step  in  the  process. 

As  chocolate  is  the  big  seller  at  every  fountain  a 
good  formula  for  chocolate  syrup  will  not  come  amiss 
here.  But  in  making  chocolate  syrup  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  in 
the  preparation  of  the  syrup  as  there  is  in  the  mate- 
rials used.     Here  is  a  good  formula : 

Fountain  chocolate 8  ounces. 

Granulated  sugar 5  pounds. 

Water    40  ounces. 

Extract  vanilla   4  ounces. 

Mix  the  chocolate  and  the  sugar,  put  the  water  in  a  gallon  con- 
tainer and  boil.  After  the  water  comes  to  a  boil  add  the  mixture 
of  chocolate  and  sugar  and  stir  constantly  over  the  fire  for  IS 
minutes.  Then  add  the  extract  of  vanilla  and  enough  rock  candy 
syrup  to  make  a  gallon. 

In  serving  chocolate  always  add  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream  to  the  glass,  and  always  stir 
with  a  spoon  before  using  the  fine  stream.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  sweet  cream  improves  all  soda  with  the  ex- 
ception of  phosphates  or  syrups  containing  acids. 

BE   LIBERAL. 

Don't  be  parsimonious  with  your  syrups,  as  I  have 
found  in  my  many  years  of  soda  experience  that  the 
average  American  has  a  sweet  tooth  and  likes  his  soda 
rather  sweet.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ladies.  Try 
and  have  your  customers  go  away  satisfied.  If  they 
leave  soda  in  the  glass  or  part  of  the  sundae  in  the 
cup  find  out  what  was  wrong  with  it.  Ask  if  it  was 
too  sweet  or  not  sweet  enough,  and  make  it  right. 
Never  let  a  dissatisfied  customer  leave  your  store. 

Have  a  good  variety  of  drinks  and  fruits  so  you 
can  satisfy  every  customer.  Americans  are  fond  of 
variety  and  are  of  many  tastes,  and  to  these  you  must 
cater  to  succeed.  Have  all  the  popular  crushed  fruits, 
and  run  a  special  now  and  then — but  when  you  do  let 
the  people  know  you  have  it  by  window  signs,  strips,  or 
the  use  of  a  blackboard.     There  is  always  some  one 


around  an  establishment  who  can  do  a  little  amateur 
sign  painting,  but  if  there  is  no  one,  call  in  outside 
talent  even  if  you  have  to  pay  50  or  75  cents.  It  is 
always  money   well  spent. 

Use  fresh  fruits  in  season,  and  sometimes  a  little 
out  of  season. 

Nut  sundaes  have  become  "quite  the  rage,"  and 
they  must  be  served  in  several  ways.  Walnut  with 
maple  is  the  favorite  at  most  fountains,  but  many 
people  like  nuts  in  other  combinations,  and  sweet, 
ground  nuts  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  these  cus- 
tomers. 

In  serving  chocolate  sundae  always  use  the  dark 
thick  syrup.  A  good  way  to  serve  this  favorite  is  to 
have  the  chocolate  heated  in  a  chafing  dish  and  pour 
it  hot  over  the  ice  cream.  It  becomes  solidified  and 
gives  the  sundae  the  appearance  of  being  iced  like  a 
chocolate  cake.  Always  use  the  chocolate  marketed 
under  the  name  of  "special  dark." 

Lemon  is  another  hot  weather  favorite.  Do  not 
try  to  make  a  cheap  lemon  by  grating  the  peel  and 
adding  acid  to  get  the  required  degree  of  sourness — 
take  fresh  lemons  and  squeeze  the  juice,  using  12 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  rock  candy  syrup. 

THE    THIRD    ESSENTIAL. 

Good  service.  The  soda  must  not  be  served  by 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  about  the  place.  The  dis- 
penser should  know  how  to  serve  a  customer.  When 
we  talk  of  a  small  fountain  we  do  not  think  of  the 
professional  soda  dispenser.  He  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
larger  fountains.  We  mean  the  soda  should  be  served 
by  a  clerk  and  not  by  a  porter  or  store  roustabout.  The 
service  should  be  prompt.  The  present-day  American 
is  a  hurry-up  personage  and  must  be  served  rapidly, 
yet  carefully. 

See  that  the  clerk  is  equipped  with  a  spotless  coat 
and  apron,  that  he  has  a  clean  collar,  shirt,  and  hands. 
Never  allow  the  clerk  to  serve  a  customer  and  then 
disappear  behind  a  prescription  case  or  the  cigar  stand. 
The  average  buyer  often  wants  another  drink,  and  he 
will  not  bother  to  call  the  clerk,  but  will  walk  out 
without  ordering  for  the  second  time,  and  the  fountain 
will  be  out  just  that  much  revenue.  This  is  especially 
true  when  two  or  more  are  together  at  the  fountain 
and  one  of  them  wishes  to  reciprocate,  as  he  has  just 
enjoyed  a  drink  paid  for  by  the  other  fellow. 

The  greatest  income  from  the  American  saloon 
can  be  traced  to  the  treating  habit.  Why  should  not 
the  soda  dispenser  take  advantage  of  this  trait  in  his 
customers  and  reap  his  just  dues? 

Have  your  drinks  cold,  and  in  warm  weather  keep 
a  bowl  of  cracked  ice  near  at  hand  and  put  a  little  in 
every  drink  you  serve,  especially  the  flat  drinks  and 
phosphates.  You  will  find  that  the  most  frequent  kick 
at  the  fountain  is  that  the  drink  is  not  cold  enough. 
Ice  is  cheap,  and  a  bowlful  shaved  in  the  morning 
will  last  nearly  all  day. 

So  there  are  the  three  essentials— r/^on/tM«j,  good 
fruits  and  syrups  and  good  service.  Let  the  people 
know  that  you  insist  upon  all  three. 

SOME   FOUNTAIN    PLACARDS. 

"Soda,  as  cold  as  ice  can  make  it." 
"Chocolate— made  right,  served  right,  tastes  good, 
5  cents." 
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"Weather   95   degrees — Our    Soda   34   degrees." 

"We  have  your  favorite  drink  at  our  fountain  and 
we  serve  it  just  as  you  like  it." 

"A  lemon  phosphate  vi^ill  touch  that  thirsty  spot, 
5  cents." 

"Sundaes — Plenty  of  ice  cream,  plenty  of  fruit,  10 
cents." 

"Ice  cream  soda — deliciously  flavored,  deliciously 
served — ever  try  ours?" 

"What  will  you  have?  A  cherry  sundae  with  rich, 
red  cherries?  10  cents." 

"Are  you  thirsty?  It's  only  a  few  steps  to  the  foun- 
tain." 

"Chocolate  ice-cream  soda.  Sounds  good,  but  tastes 
better.     10  cents." 

"A  drink  for  every  fancy.    At  the  fountain." 

"All  that's  latest — all  that's  good — at  the  fountain." 

"Egg  drinks  !  Fresh  eggs^ — pure  fruit  syrups — good, 
rich  cream  and  plenty  of  ice." 

"Orangeade!    Yellow  as  gold  and  just  as  good." 

"If  you  appreciate  good  soda  you'll  appreciate  ours." 


FOR  PREPARING  LEMON  BEVERAGES. 

We  realize  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  lemon,  its  use,  and  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing good  syrup  from  the  fresh  fruit.  But  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if,  for  the  benefit  of  new  dis- 
pensers, we  devote  some  space  to  the  subject.  E.  F. 
White  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  various 
methods  of  handling  lemons  at  the  fountain  and  tells 
about  them  in  The  Spalula.    To  quote : 

LEMON    JUICE. 

It  is  always  well  to  keep  lemon  juice  on  hand  in  a 
squirt-top  bottle.  Lemon  juice,  to  be  kept  in  this  way, 
should  immediately  after  expression  be  run  through  a 
fine  strainer  to  remove  the  pulp  and  seeds,  etc.,  and 
then  filtered  through  paper.  Juice  thus  prepared  will 
keep  fresh  for  several  days.  A  dash  or  two  of  this 
juice  is  quite  an  addition  to  many  plain  and  fancy 
drinks,  and  is  also  convenient  for  serving  seltzer  and 
lemon  or  similar  drinks. 

LEMON     SYRUP    FROM    THE    FRUIT. 

Select  from  8  to  12  fine,  juicy  lemons,  according  to 
the  size  (I  generally  find  a  dozen  of  the  average  lem- 
ons are  none  too  many,  although  a  good  syrup  may 
be  made  from  less).  Grate  six  or  eight  of  them, 
taking  care  to  grate  only  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind, 
into  a  good-sized  mortar.  Over  the  gratings  pour  half 
an  ounce  of  alcohol  and  rub  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  pestle  to  cut  the  oil.  The  alcohol  can  be  omitted 
if  desired,  but  in  either  case  proceed  as  follows :  Add 
4  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  gratings  and  rub  thoroughly 
with  the  pestle  so  that  the  sugar  may  absorb  the  oil. 
If  needed,  more  sugar  may  be  added.  Over  this  pour 
the  lemon  juice  which  has  been  previously  expressed 
and  add  1  ounce  of  solution  of  citric  acid.  Let  this 
stand  over  night  if  possible,  and  after  straining  through 
a  double  thickness  of  cheese-cloth,  add  enough  simple 
syrup  to  make  one  gallon. 

LEMONADE     SYRUP. 

Occasionally  some  one  desires  a  method  for  pre- 
paring lemonade  and  wishes  to  have  a  syrup  for  the 


purpose.  This  can  be  done  by  adding  the  juice  of  30 
or  40  lemons  to  a  gallon  of  lemon  syrup  prepared  as 
indicated  in  the  foregoing.  More  or  less  lemons 
may  be  used  according  to  the  strength  you  desire  the 
lemonade  to  be.  Unless  this  syrup  can  be  used  up 
each  day  it  will  be  best  to  filter  the  juice. 

MINERAL    WATER    LEMONADES. 

You  will  often  have  calls  for  lemonades  made  from 
the  various  mineral  waters,  therefore  you  should  be 
prepared  to  dispense  them.  They  are  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  a  plain  or  soda  lemon,  depending  upon 
whether  plain  or  carbonated  water  is  used.  All  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  vari- 
ous mineral  waters  on  hand. 

DRAWING    THE    LEMONADE. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  from  1  to  IJ^  ounces 
of  simple  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  one 
fair  sized  lemon,  and  fill  the  glass  one-third  full  of 
finely  shaved  ice.  For  plain  lemonade  fill  the  glass 
full  of  pure,  clear  water,  and  shake  thoroughly.  For 
soda  or  other  charged  water  lemonade  fill  with  the 
desired  water  and  mix  with  a  spoon.  Decorate  with  a 
slice  of  lemon  or  any  other  fruit  that  you  may  have 
on  hand. 


MAKING  ICES. 


"Water  ices,"  says  the  International  Confectioner. 
"are  by  far  the  simplest  to  make,  and  in  the  summer  are 
even  more  refreshing  than  ice  cream  if  properly  made. 
Most  of  them  are  too  sweet  and  insipid,  while  others 
lack  the  distinct  fresh  fruit  flavor.  Berries,  citrus 
fruits,  and  pineapples  lend  themselves  to  best  advantage 
in  making  ices.  The  mistake  most  prevalent  in  making 
ices  is  that  they  are  raised  or  swelled  as  ice  cream 
should  be.  To  prevent  this,  run  the  freezer  at  very 
slow  speed,  and  use  double  the  amount  of  salt,  so  that 
the  batch  will  have  a  good  body.  A  quart  of  un- 
sweetened condensed  milk  will  improve  the  body  also, 
if  added  to  a  five-gallon  batch. 

"To  get  a  fruit  acid  in  solution  so  that  the  exact 
quantity  can  alwavs  be  used,  place  two  pounds  of  citric 
acid  crystals  in  a  half -gallon  jar  and  fill  with  filtered 
water.  Shake  this  occasionally  so  that  all  will  be  dis- 
solved when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

"As  a  filler  for  ices,  white  of  eggs  may  be  used 
instead  of  gelatin.  They  must  be  beaten  enough  to 
break  up  the  stringy  property  and  mixed  with  the  batch 
before  it  is  strained.  Eight  egg  whites  should  answer 
for  a  ten-gallon  batch,  or  one  ounce  of  egg  albumen 
soaked  over  night  in  enough  water  to  cover  it  will  be 
equivalent,  and  is  used  the  same  way  as  the  fresh 
whites  of  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  use  half  as  much 
gelatin  as  you  would  for  the  same  sized  batch  of  ice 
cream;  for  instance,  a  ten-gallon  batch  of  cream  is 
made  up  of  five  gallons  of  material,  and  we  use,  say, 
four  ounces  of  gelatin,  but  the  ices  being  frozen  with- 
out the  raise  or  swell  will  give  only  five  and  one-half 
gallons  in  the  result  from  the  same  quantity  of  mix. 
Hence  less  filler  is  required.  French  ice  cream  needs 
no  filler,  as  it  is  not  to  be  raised;  in  fact,  if  too  much 
body  is  used,  the  cream  will  be  so  heavy  that  it  will 
cause  trouble  in  packing. 
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"If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  reduced  speed  from  the 
notor  in  use,  have  the  blades  on  the  dasher  cut  off 
Jose  to  the  center  and  then  retin  the  whole  to  prevent 
jst.     It  is  these  blades  which  beat  up  the  material, 

and  if  removed  the  result  will  be  similar  to  the  French 

jr  centrifugal  freezer. 

"Ices  are  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of 
irater  to  one  pound  of  sugar,  on  the  average,  the  sugar 

used  in  the  fruit  being  figured  in  the  batch,  and  to  each 

fallon  one  fluidounce  of  acid  solution.    An  idea  of  this 
m    be   gained    from   the    following   example   of    five 

gallons  : 

LEMON  ICE. 

Eighteen  quarts  filtered  water. 

Eighteen  pounds  granulated  sugar. 

Eighteen  lemons. 

Five  fluidounces  acid  solution. 

One  ounce  gelatin,  or  whites  of  four  eggs. 

One  quart  unsweetened  condensed  milk.    (Optional.) 

"The  lemons  are  first  prepared  by  grating  the  rind 
id  mixing  it  with  two  pounds  of  the  sugar,  allowing 

to  stand  over  night  to  draw  the  flavor.     The  water 

then  heated,  and  when  it  is  nearly  to  a  boil,  remove 
^t  from  the  fire  and  add  the  sugar,  stirring  till  dis- 
solved, then  the  sugar  in  which  the  lemon  rind  is 
rated,  and  then  the  gelatin;  cool  this  and  add  the 
juice  of  the  lemons  and  the  rest  of  the  ingredients, 
strain,  and  freeze. 

"Orange  ice  is  made  after  the  same  formula,  sub- 
stituting oranges  for  the  lemons,  and  adding  orange  or 
yellow  color  to  suit  the  taste. 

"Berries  used  in  ices  need  not  be  prepared  with 
sugar  as  for  ice  cream,  and  less  sugar  is  to  be  used, 
probably  twelve  ounces  to  the  quart  of  batch  according 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  berries,  and  fruit  acid  to  suit 
the  taste.  The  acid  will  accentuate  the  flavor  if  used 
judiciously,  and  when  the  proper  proportion  is  had  it 
should  be  noted  so  that  the  amount  is  always  used. 

"When  coloring  ices  be  particular  to  color  the  batch 
before  adding  the  acid,  else  a  pronounced  bitterness 
will  appear,  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  color; 
but  if  it  is  first  colored,  the  dilution  will  be  great 
enough  to  nullify  the  effects  when  the  acid  is  added. 
The  chief  trouble  on  this  score  will  be  found  in 
orange,  regardless  of  the  brand,  as  all  certified  colors 
are  made  of  the  same  basic  material,  but  if  the  above 
directions  are  followed,  little  or  no  trouble  will  be  ex- 
perienced. 

GRAPE  ICE. 

"Grape  ice  is  increasing  in  popularity,  being  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  orange  or  lemon,  and  using 
about  four  to  six  ounces  of  the  juice  to  a  quart  batch. 
Color  with  a  blend  of  red  and  violet  colors  to  simulate 
the  natural  color  of  the  fruit  juice. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  incorporate  the  fruit  in  the 
ices,  either  sliced  or  crushed,  the  juice  should  be 
drained  off  and  frozen  with  the  batch,  and  the  fruit 
added  afterwards;  else  when  the  batch  is  in  liquid 
form  the  fruit  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  Another  way 
to  mix  it  thoroughly  is  to  remove  the  cover  from  the 
freezer  after  the  batch  is  nearly  frozen  and  add  the 
fruit,  then  putting  back  on  the  machine  to  finish. 

"The  shade  of  color  desired  will  be  a  matter  of 
experiment,  for  the  shade  changes  after  the  batch  is 
frozen,  some  getting  darker  and  others  lighter.  It  is 
best  to  study  this  for  proper  results." 


A  NEAT  SODA  MENU. 

James  S.  Gleghorn,  manager  of  the  Quality  Drug 
Company  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  sends  us  one  of  his 
soda  menus.    The  paper  is  a  light  tan.  the  ink  purple, 
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let  Cream,  Ices  and  Frail  Punchet 
All  Bavor*  supplied  io  any  quantity  on 
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Our  Guaranlet 

We  guarantee  everything  diapenaed  hy 
ua  to  he  the  purest  and  heat  money  can 
huy.  and  to  ooniomi  to  the  pure  (ood  and 
drug  law  enacted  by  the  National 
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Soda 

There's  tM  such  Soda  anywhere  else 
that  we  know  ol.  We're  aatrave* 
gwu  in  putting  good  things  into  it. 

Rtminder 

It's  good  il  yes  gel  it  at  The 
OUALirr-lly  popular  plaoa. 

Our  CanJits 

Alwaya  (reah. 

Something  New 

Sodas  and  Sundaes  in  h««es— 4ska 

Quality  Dru^  Company 

James  S.  CIcghorn.  Manmgtr 


The  cover  pages  of  Mr.  Qleghorn's  soda  menu. 

making  a  very  pretty  color  combination.  The  inside 
and  outside  pages  are  seen  in  the  accompanying 
etchings. 

It  will  be  noticed   from  the  cover  that  Mr.   Gleg- 
horn is  selling    sodas    and    sundae?    in    hoxe?.      Other 
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Milk  Punch  Tulli  Frutti  Boa  Bon 
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Soda  Cocktail  Pineapple  Smash 
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Oriental  Sundae 
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The  inside  padres  of  Mr.  Oleghom's  soda  menu. 

druggists  have  tried  that  scheme  and  say  it  works  out 
very  well.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  soon  acquire  the 
habit  of  taking  home  a  few  ice-cream  sodas  to  their 
families  and  friends. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Two  Specimens. — 

The    Physicians'    Pharmacy    Co.    of    Youngstown, 
Ohio,    has    a    remittance    blank    for    paying   bills    that 
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A  remittance  blank  used  by  the  Physicians'  Pharmacy  Co. 

leaves  little  room  for  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient.  It  indicates  just  what  deductions 
have  been  made.     Full  data  of  the  invoice  are  given, 


CALL  I357ANO  USC  OUR  FREE  MESSEN6ER  SERVICE. 


SHAKE    WELL    BEFORE     USING 
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A  prescription  label  for  typewritten  directions. 

as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproduction  of 
the  blank.    The  original  is  6  by  9J4  inches. 

A  neat  label  is  employed  by  this  firm  for  prescrip- 


tions. We  are  reproducing  it  in  the  original  size. 
The  directions  are  typewritten,  completing  a  very  pre- 
sentable package. 


Co-operating  with  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. — 

It  seems  the  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  is  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
that  are  consumed  in  the  household.  With  Dr.  Wiley 
as  contributing  editor  this  journal  is  in  a  position  to 
serve  the  public  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  indicate 
the  different  products  that  are  wholesome  in  their 
composition.     Owen   Raymo,   of   Wayne,   Mich.,   along 
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A  reproduction  of  the  two  inside  pages  of  the  folder  distributed  by 
Mr.  Raymo. 

with  scores  of  other  druggists,  is  making  capital  out 
of  Good  Housekeeping's  campaign.  He  distributes  a 
four-page  folder  intended  to  attract  buyers.  The 
products  mentioned  bear  the  guarantee  of  Good  House- 
keeping, as  may  be  seen  from  the  two  inside  pages 
shown  in  the  accompanying  reproduction.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  original  circular  are  six  by  nine  inches. 


Never  Say,  "Is  That  All?"  to  Your  Customer.— 

"Is  that  all?"  The  customers  winced.  It  was 
almost  imperceptible,  yet  they  winced,  and  to  the  close 
observer  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  words  made  them 
feel  uncomfortable.  They  had  purchased  a  small 
article  in  the  drug  store,  and  the  words  fell  on  their 
ears  in  a  manner  that  indicated  that  the  salesman  was 
surprised  that  they  were  not  going  to  buy  anything 
else. 

Haven't  you  noticed  it?  says  L.  C.  Wareham  in  The 
Pill.  Don't  you  remember  how  harsh  the  words  sound- 
ed to  you?  Made  you  feel  sort  of  ashamed  that  your 
purchase  was  a  five-cent  one  of  salts,  castor  oil,  etc., 
and  that  you  were  taking  up  the  salesman's  time  and 
that  you  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  him,  didn't  it?  The 
man  behind  the  counter  in  this  instance  evidently  didn't 
mean   to   be   discourteous,   but   he   was. 

"Now,  is  there  anything  else?"  Try  this  phrase 
and  see  how  much  better  it  is,  after  waiting  on  a  cus- 
tomer, to  gently  lower  the  voice,  incline  the  head 
slightly  and  say  with  a  pleasing  expression,  while 
looking  at  your  patron:  "Now,  is  there  anything  else?" 
And  remember  not  to  say,  "Is  that  all?" 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  ly.  SCOVII.LE. 


Astute  Annotations. — 

A  German  patent  says  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
rendered  stable  by  the  addition  of  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  alcohol. 

Rubber  sheets,  bands,  etc.,  are  said  to  have  their 
strength  and  elasticity  increased  by  exposure  to  ultra- 
violet rays  for  a  short  time. 

Seeds  soaked  in  formaldehyde  solution,  then  heated, 
are  distributed  through  cultivated  land  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  insects,  according  to  an  English  patent. 
The  hot  gases  which  issue  from  volcanic  grounds  in 
Tuscany  are  found  to  be  strongly  radioactive  and  to 
possess  considerable  electrical   energy. 

The  manufacture  of  synthetic  sapphires,  from  ox- 
ides of  aluminum,  iron,  and  titanium,  which  are  claimed 
to  have  the  same  color,  transparency,  and  hardness  as 
the  natural  stones,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  patent. 

Formaldehyde  in  solution  acts  as  a  poison  to  plants, 
but  when  plants  are  exposed  to  formaldehyde  gas  in 
minute  quantities  it  is  found  that  starch  is  formed 
directly  from  the  formaldehyde. 

About   one-eighth   of  the   energy   of   metabolism   is 
furnished  by  the  liver  and  one-twelfth  by  the  kidneys. 
Frogs   were   found   to  be  affected  by  colchicine   50 
times  as  much  at  98°  F.  as  at  warmer  temperature. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the 
administration  of  strychnine,  and  also  by  cocaine,  in 
its  first  action. 

One  gramme  of  radium  produces  0.1  cubic  milli- 
meter of  helium  per  day  under  normal  conditions. 

Metallic  sodium,  enclosed  in  iron  tubes,  is  proposed 
for  a  conductor  of  electricity  in  place  of  copper. 

The  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  gives  the  best  light 
for  near  objects,  and  the  red  end  for  distant  objects, 
for  distinct  vision. 

When  boiled  in  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  colloidal 
silver,  wool  and  silk  are  dyed  brown,  and  cotton  is 
d3'ed  yellow.    The  colors  are  nearly  permanent. 

The  average  yearly  production  of  nux  vomica  seeds 
in  India  is  estimated  at  four  million  pounds,  and  valued 


'  -I   -Mississii'i'i  Floods. — ^Amonsr  the  places  that  suf- 

fered from  the  recent  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  Arkansas 
City,  Arkansas.  In  Dedman's  Drug  Store,  which  is  located  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  there,  the  water  was  thirty  inches  deep.  J.  A. 
Still,  the  manager,  says  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  business  for 
over  two  weeks. 


The  Recent  Mississh-pi  Floods. —  Here  is  another  view  of 
country  that  suffered  from  the  recent  Mississippi  overflow.  The 
half-tone  is  reproduced  from  a  post-card  sent  to  us  by  the  People's 
Drug  Store,  Plaquemine,  La.  It  shows  the  condition  of  the  river 
front  there  after  the  storm  and  during  high  water.  The  one-story 
structure  on  the  left  was  wrecked. 


at  $100,000.  The  United  States  uses  more  of  them 
than  any  other  country. 

Pure  gelatin  has  only  about  half  the  gelatinizing 
power  of  a  gelatin-containing  salt,  and  the  jelly  is 
more  opaque. 

Zirconium  oxide  is  recommended  as  a  dusting  pow- 
der for  protecting  wounds,  etc.,  and  also  as  a  substitute 
for  bismuth  salt  in  .ar-ray  work. 

Diamonds — very  minute  ones — have  been  made  by 
reducing  illuminating  gas  with  mercury  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C. 

Radium  salts  are  readily  absorbed  by  colloidal  sub- 
stances, and  are  more  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  col- 
loids  (gums,  etc.)   than  in  pure  water. 

Profitable  Sickness. — 

R.  C.  Treat  says  that  ambergris  is  caused  by  pieces 
of  cuttlefish  beaks  which  are  swallowed  by  the  sperm 
whale,  and  which  cause  an  irritation  in  the  intestines, 
and  this,  in  turn,  causes  a  secretion  to  form  around  the 
piece  of  bone.  The  beaks  of  cuttlefish  are  always 
found,  he  states,  in  unbroken  lumps  of  ambergris. 
Lumps  of  ambergris  have  been  found  weighing  from 
130  to  274  pounds. 

Colloidal  Explanations. — 

J.  Hoffman  claims  that  the  color  of  ultramarine  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  colloidal  sulphur  rather  than  to 
a  definite  chemical  compound.  Yellow,  brown,  and 
green  ultramarines  are  produced  by  adding  boron  or 
selenium  or  tellurium  to  ultramarines,  but  the  color 
does  not  depend  either  upon  the  particular  one  which  is 
added  or  on  its  amount,  except  in  part. 

Don't  be  Slow!— 

H.  Schade  thinks  that  gall-stones  are  formed  by 
the  very  slow  deposit  of  colloid  emulsions.  When  col- 
loids are  mixed  very  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  they  tend  to 
form  crystalline  spherical  masses,  the  larger  stone.«s  be- 
ing deposited  the  more  slowly. 

Stay,  Bill!— 

The  decomposition  of  glycerophosphates  by  water  is 
first  increased  then  decreased  by  acids,  according  to 
the  amount  present.  The  most  stable  form  is  that  in 
which  enough  acid  is  present  to  correspond  to  an  acid- 
glycerophosphate.     Heat  also  favors  decomposition. 
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pure  food  and  drug  men.  There  are  115  pages  bound 
in  cloth.  The  book  is  published  by  The  Kenyon  Co.^ 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A  Book  on  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  give  instruction  in  bacteriology.  In 
many  of  these  institutions  the  courses  are  compulsory, 
forming  a  part  of  a  prescribed  curriculum.  Not  in- 
frequently the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  laboratory 
work,  although  students  of  pharmacy  do  not  always 
have  time  to  devote  themselves  to  special  laboratory 
methods  and  technique.  There  has  developed,  there- 
fore, a  course  on  what  we  might  term  pharmaceutical 
bacteriology,  a  study  that  is  suitably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  pharmacist. 

Albert  Schneider,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  has  just  brought  out 
a  book  entitled  "Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology,"  bearing 
especially  on  the  subjects  of  disinfection  and  steriliza- 
tion. It  aims  to  give  the  druggist  a  fair  knowledge 
of  general  bacteriology,  in  order  that  he  may  compre- 
hend quite  fully  the  significance  of  these  minute  organ- 
isms in  pharmaceutical  practice.  He  should  know  what 
pharmaceutical  preparations  and  what  medicinal  sub- 
stances are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  bacteria,  and  what 
changes  they  are  capable  of  producing  in  such  sub- 
stances. He  should  be  qualified  to  sterilize  his  phar- 
maceuticals. He  should  know  something  of  disinfect- 
ants and  antiseptics. 

To  give  druggists  a  knowledge  of  such  things  has 
been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Schneider  in  this  volume.  The 
book  is  well  edited  and  handsomely  illustrated.  It 
gives  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  phagocytosis, 
of  leucocytosis  in  inflammatory  processes  and  in  pus 
formation.  The  chapter  on  immunity  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Several  pages  are  devoted  to  bacterial  vac- 
cines, enzymes,  opsonins,  and  antitoxins.  The  various 
hygienic  measures  which  should  be  known  to  a  drug- 
gist are  also  described. 

"Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology"  is  published  by  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  price  is  $2.00 
net. 


Microscopy. 

"Microscopy  and  the  Microscopical  Examination  of 
Drugs"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Charles  E.  Gabel, 
B.S.,  Ph.D.  Dr.  Gabel  is  Microscopical  Food  and  Drug 
Analyst  for  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sion, and  is  therefore  well  equipped  to  produce  a  work 
of  this  character.  He  attempts  to  simplify,  condense, 
and  present  the  fundamentals  of  microscopy,  a  very 
laudable  purpose,  since  the  importance  of  microscopy 
and  microscopical  methods  has  greatly  increased  in  re- 
cent years. 

Dr.  Gabel's  book  is  intended  especially  for  the  use 
of  the  pharmacist  and  medical  student.  It  practically 
covers  the  work  for  microscopy  and  histological  phar- 
macognosy as  suggested  by  the  National  Committee  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus.  It  serves  also  as  an 
introduction  to  the  various  microscopical  studies  and 
methods  used  by  modern  physicians,  health  officers,  and 


A  Book  on  Commercial  Pharmacy. 

D.  Charles  O'Connor,  at  one  time  a  retail  druggist 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  but  now  in  the  employ  of  F.  F. 
Ingram  &  Co.,  is  the  author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Com- 
mercial Pharmacy,"  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  is  quite  an  am- 
bitious one  of  nearly  400  pages.  The  text  is  divided 
into  three  main  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pharmacy,  the  management  of  a 
pharmacy,  and  the.  development  of  a  pharmacy.  Un- 
der each  head  are  many  subdivisions,  so  that  in  all 
there  are  exactly  50  chapters.  Such  important  sub- 
jects are  discussed  as  taking  care  of  stock,  figuring 
profits,  establishing  a  bookkeeping  system,  the  treat- 
ment of  customers,  the  buying  of  goods,  the  selling 
of  goods,  advertising  methods,  window  displays,  special 
sales,  booming  different  departments  in  the  store,  and 
the  like.  The  volume  is  mainly  intended  as  the  an- 
alogue of  treatises  on  dispensing  pharmacy  which  are 
used  as  text-books  in  the  schools,  but  it  will  be  found 
of  service  also  to  the  proprietor  already  in  business 
who  is  anxious  to  reorganize  and  improve  his  methods. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  comprehensive  book 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  commercial  pharmacy.  The 
price  is  $2.50. 


"Formula  Magistrales  Germanise." 

This  book  corresponds  in  a  way  to  our  National 
Formulary.  The  formulas  are  of  recognized  value  and 
aim  in  many  instances  to  provide  the  apothecary  with 
the  recipes  for  what  are  called  "factory-made  proprie- 
taries." 

The  arrangement  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  American  work.  The  formulas  are  classified 
into  therapeutic  rather  than  pharmaceutical  divisions. 
The  chapters  are  headed  "diaphoretics,"  "disinfectants," 
etc.,  whereas  in  the  National  Formulary  one  section  is 
devoted  to  elixirs,  another  to  ointments,  and  so  on. 

The  various  preparations  are  made  up  of  medica- 
ments which  clinical  experience  has  shown  to  be  of 
service  in  medical  practice.  In  the  preface  the  physi- 
cian is  urged  to  prescribe  the  preparations  of  "Formulae 
Magistrales,"  showing  that  the  N.  F.  and  U.  S.  P, 
propaganda  in  America  is  characteristic  of  a  movement 
world-wide  in  its  scope.  Apparently  the  same  agita- 
tion goes  on  among  the  German  apothecaries. 

"Formulae  Magistrales  Germanicse"  is  published  by 
the  Deutschen  Apotheker-Verein  in  Berlin. 


Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

"Pharmaceutical  Latin,"  by  Julius  William  Sturmer, 
Phar.D.,  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  This  book  aims 
to  present  a  course  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  needs 
of  American  prescription  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  harmony  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus.  The 
second  edition  has  several  improvements  over  the  pre- 
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vious  one.  The  article  on  prescription  Latin  has  been 
considerably  enlarged.  The  chapter  on  verb  forms  has 
also  been  made  more  complete,  while  the  number  of 
Latin  exercises  has  been  increased.  In  the  back  of 
the  book  is  a  brief  Latin-English  dictionary  for  phar- 
macists. This  work  is  published  by  the  author,  J.  W. 
Sturmer,  and  the  retail  price  is  $1.25.  Dr.  Sturmer 
is  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


Tanner  on  Poisons. 

The  necessity  of  printing  another  edition  of  this 
very  popular  little  manual  presented  the  opportunity 
for  revision.  Dr.  Tanner  has  made  several  changes  in 
his  memoranda  on  poisons,  including  notes  of  several 
synthetics  used  as  substitutes  for  morphine.  The 
toxicology  of  poisonous  foods  is  presented  and  anti- 
dotes given  for  all  deadly  chemicals.  This  book  is 
published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  for  1911,  by  William  Trelease,  Direc- 
tor, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  been  issued.     The  present 


volume  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  by  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  series  which  have  been  reviewed  in  these 
columns.  Besides  the  reports  of  the  Garden  officials, 
it  contains  six  scientific  papers.  Dr.  Trelease  himself 
has  three  papers  on  the  genus  Agave,  illustrated  with 
86  plates,  in  which  he  describes  and  names  22  new 
species  and  one  new  variety.  He  has  also  one  paper 
on  Yucca,  in  which  he  describes  two  new  species  and 
three  new  varieties,  illustrating  the  paper  with  five 
plates.  Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent  describes  14  new  species  and 
one  new  variety  of  Crataegus  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
David  Griffiths  describes  10  new  species  of  the  genus 
Opuntia,  illustrating  these  with   17  plates. 


Hampshire's  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Any  pharmacist  who  is  called  upon  to  do  analyt- 
ical work  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  his 
knowledge  of  quantitative  determinations.  Charles  H. 
Hampshire,  B.Sc,  A.I.C.,  of  London,  has  recently 
written  a  book  on  volumetric  analysis  especially  in- 
tended for  druggists  and  students  of  general  chemis- 
try. Methods  of  estimating  acids  and  alkalies  are 
given  together  with  percentage  determinations  of  the 
more  common  metals.  The  work  is  published  by  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  There  are 
104  pages  and  the  price  is  $1.25  net. 


a  Leading  Southekn  Store.— One  of  the  most  remarkable  retail  businesses  in  the  South  is  that  of  J  J.  Schott.  at  2015  and  2017 
Market  Street,  Galveston,  Texas.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Galveston  and  vicinity :  "  If  you  want  anything  unusual,  sro  to  Schott's 
for  it !  "  He  keeps  an  enormous  stock,  and  physicians  have  grown  to  look  to  him  for  putting  in  the  newer  scientific  products  as  fast 
as  they  are  marketed.  His  prescription  business  is  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  establishment,  and  this  department  alone  would 
satisfy  the  average  druggist.  From  250  to  300  prescriptions  are  dispensed  daily.  Every  department  in  the  store,  however,  is  equally 
successful,  and  progress  and  growth  are  characteristic  of  the  Schott  business  in  every  detail.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Schott  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Isaac  Walton  on  Galveston  Island. 
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Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  Nc  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i,E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  m.ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
nam,es  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Hair  Dyes. 

W.  P.  M.  wants  a  formula  for  a  brown  and  a  black 
hair  dye.  The  following  formula  is  said  to  stain 
the  hair  brown : 

Nutgalls    50   grammes. 

Water   300  grammes. 

Ferrous  sulphate   10  grammes. 

Boil  the  nutgalls  in  the  water,  strain,  in  the  colate  dissolve 
the  iron  salt,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  two-thirds  its  original 
volume. 

The  following  is  said  to  yield  a  dye  which  stains 
the  hair  brown  immediately  upon  application : 

Gallic  acid  10  grammes. 

Ferric  chloride   8  grammes. 

Water    100   grammes. 

Aectic    acid 8  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  acid  and  the  ferric  chloride  in  the  water.  Add 
the  acetic  acid  shortly  before  applying.  The  hair  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  fat  and  dried  before  ap- 
plying the  dye. 

While  hair  is  said  to  be  dyed  brown  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Red   wine 120  grammes. 

Ferrous  sulphate 3  grammes. 

Boil  for  one  minute.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week,  and 
Jet  it  dry  after  every  application  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

Black. —  (a)  Sulphate  of  iron,  10  grains;  glycerin, 
1  ounce;  water,  1  pint.  The  hair  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  this  mixture,  dried,  and  brushed  once 
daily  for  three  days ;  then  the  following  preparation 
(&)  should  be  applied,  on  a  small-toothed  comb,  but 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  skin  if  the  other 
preparation  has  done  so,  as  a  temporary  stain  would 
result:  (&)  Gallic  acid,  4  grains;  tannic  acid,  4  grains; 
water,  V/z  ounces.  After  the  first  application  of  for- 
mula (a)  the  hair  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
be  brushed.  Subsequently,  both  formulas  may  be  used 
once  daily,  at  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so,  until  a 
black  color  is   produced. 

The  silver  hair  dyes  are  harmless  and  quick  in  ac- 
tion. Here  is  a  two-bottle  preparation  that  is  found 
in  a  reliable  book: 

NO.     1     BOTTLE. 

Pyrogallic  acid    Y^  drachm. 

Sodium  metasulphite 10  grains. 

Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

NO.    2    BOTTLE. 

Silver  nitrate •. 1   scruple. 

Stronger    ammonia    water,    a    sufficient   quantity. 

Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  in  ^  ounce  of  water,  add  ammonia  until 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  make  up  to  2  ounces  with  water. 

Two-bottle  hair  dyes  are  put  up  in  cases  to  hold  a 
1-ounce  (No.  1)  and  a  2-ounce  (No.  2),  or  propor- 
tionately larger  bottles,  with  two  short-handled  tooth- 


brushes of  black  and  white  bristle.  The  directions  for 
use  are  as  follows : 

Cleanse  the  hair  from  all  grease  by  washing  it 
with  warm  water  having  a  little  washing-soda  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  dry  with  a  towel.  Next  pour  a  little 
of  fluid  No.  1  into  a  saucer  and  apply  with  the  white- 
haired  brush ;  immediately  afterwards  use  No.  2  in  the 
same  way  with  the  black  brush,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  touching  the  skin.  Wipe  the  parts  around  the 
hair  receiving  the  dye  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  do  not 
wash  or  grease  the  hair  for  several  hours  after  its 
application.     It  is  preferable  to  apply  the  dye  at  night. 

The  more  silver  there  is  in  the  preparation,  the 
darker  the  dye  is.  F"ive  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
is  the  proportion  for  brown  dye. 


Some  Interesting  Incompatibilities  Explained. 
A.  &  Co.  submits  two  prescriptions  and  asks  that 
we  discuss  their  incompatibilities  fully.     The  formulas 
are  as  follows : 

(1)     Calomel  15  grains. 

Sodium  bicarbonate   20  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb 15  grains. 

Powdered  potassium  chlorate 15  grains. 

Aloin    5   grains. 

Mix  and  make  12  capsules. 

(2)     Quinine    bisulphate 100  grains. 

Fowler's  solution 2'/2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel 2   ounces. 

Water  to  make 4  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  solution. 

Our  correspondent  asks,  referring  to  prescription 
number  1 :  "Would  the  calomel  and  potassium  chlor- 
ate form  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  if  so,  in  what 
proportions.  In  number  2  the  Fowler's  solution  appears 
to  throw  down  the  quinine  bisulphate.  Why  does  this 
take  place?  A  small  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  will  redissolve  the  quinine,  but  is  not  this  addition 
likely  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  in  the  Fowler's  solu- 
tion? 

"Do  you  consider  it  safe  for  a  druggist  to  dispense 
these  prescriptions?  Is  it  ever  wise  to  send  out  a 
prescription  in  which  are  both  Fowler's  solution  and 
one  of  the  common  acids? 

"Kindly  suggest  a  complete  work  on  incompatibili- 
ties and  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  publisher." 

In  prescription  number  1,  there  would  be  no  re- 
action while  the  powders  were  in  a  dry  form.  When 
taken  into  the  stomach  the  potassium  chlorate  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  would  undoubt- 
edly oxidize  the  calomel,  forming  mercuric  chloride. 
This  change  would  take  place  slowly,  and  possibly  the 
drugs  would  pass  out  of  the  stomach  before  it  could 
develop.  Ruddiman  says,  about  a  very  similar  pre- 
scription, that  "when  the  calomel  and  potassium  chlor- 
ate were  mixed  with  a  4-per-cent  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  tests  for  mercuric  chloride  could  be  obtained. 
Although  this  may  be  considered  a  rather  dangerous 
prescription,  it  has  been  filled  and  taken  without  ap- 
parent effect."  From  this  we  should  judge  the  chem- 
ical change   was   more  theoretical  than  actual. 

In  "Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding"  the  statement 
is  made  that  sodium  bicarbonate  with  calomel  forms 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  change  not  taking  place  within 
four  to  six  weeks,  so  that,  except  under  unusual  con- 
ditions, any  prescription  would  be  used  before  mercuric 
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chloride  is  formed.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  of 
physicians  to  direct  the  use  of  these  two  chemicals  to- 
gether, and  no  ill  effect  seems  to  have  resulted. 

Passing  now  to  prescription  number  2,  precipitation 
is  of  course  due  to  the  excess  of  potassium  carbonate, 
quinine  alkaloid  being  precipitated,  which  our  querist 
redissolves  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  making  the 
Fowler's  solution,  an  excess  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
is  used  in  dissolving  the  AS2O3.  On  boiling  the 
ASjOa  goes  into  solution  as  potassium  arsenite, 
and  the  excess  bicarbonate  is  converted  into  carbonate. 
The  trouble  is  therefore  due  to  the  carbonate  and  not 
the  arsenic.  The  hydrochloric  acid  puts  the  quinine 
back  into  solution  and  also  makes  a  good  solvent  for 
the  arsenic  instead  of  precipitating  it.  Some  efferves- 
cence is  noted,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate. To  avoid  any  difficulti,es,  we  call  our  quer- 
ist's attention  to  the  two  official  arsenic  solutions,  both 
of  which  contain  1-per-cent  ASsC-i.  But  Fowler's  so- 
lution is  alkaline  while  the  solution  of  arsenous  acid 
is  acid.  If  our  querist  will  use  the  latter  in  his  pre- 
scription, he  will  have  no  trouble  to  contend  with,  and 
in  my  opinion  would  not  be  taking  any  undue  liberties 
with  the  physicians.  It  is  up  to  the  druggist  to  cor- 
rect such  an  incompatibility  in  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion. 

A  complete  work  on  "Incompatibilities"  is  a  book 
by  that  name  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York  and  London.  The  author  is  Edsel  A.  Ruddiman, 
Ph.M..  M.D.  There  are  312  pages.  The  price  is  $2.00 
in  cloth. 


Lacquers  for  Brass. 

C.  F.  S.  writes :  "I  want  the  formula  of  a  prepara- 
tion to  prevent  brass  from  tarnishing.  I  beheve  such  a 
product  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  brass  beds,  the 
brass  being  coated  with  it  after  it  has  been  polished 
to  protect  the  metal  from  air  and  moisture." 

Here  are  five  formulas  of  lacquers  for  brass: 

1.  Seed-lac,  dragon's-blood,  annatto,  and  gamboge,  of  each  4 
ounces;  saffron,  1  ounce;  alcohol,  10  pints. 

2.  Turmeric,  1  pound;  annatto,  2  ounces;  shellac  and  gum 
juniper,  of  each  12  ounces;  alcohol,  12  ounces. 

3.  Seed-lac,  6  ounces;  dragon's-blood,  40- grains;  amber  and 
copal,  triturated  in  a  mortar,  2  ounces;  extract  of  red  saunders, 
1/2  drachm;  Oriental  saffron,  36  grains;  coarsely  powdered  glass, 
4  ounces;   absolute  alcohol,  40  ounces.      Very  fine. 

4.  Seed-lac,  3  ounces;  amber  and  gamboge,  of  each  2  ounces; 
extract  of  red  saunders,  i/i  drachm;  dragcn's-blood,  1  drachm; 
saffron,   J/j   drachm;  alcohol,  2   pints  4  ounces. 

5.  Turmeric,  6  drachms;  saffron,  15  grains;  hot  alcohol,  1 
pint;  draw  the  tincture,  and  add  gamboge,  6  drachms;  gum  san- 
darac  and  gum  elemi.  of  each  2  ounces;  dragon's-blood  and 
seed-lac,  of  each  1  ounce. 

The   following   precautions   should   be   observed : 

1.  Be  sure  there  is  no  oil  or  grease  on  the  brass; 
do  not  touch  the  work  with  the  fingers;  hold  it  with 
spring  tongs  or  a  taper  stick  in  some  of  the  holes. 

2.  Always  handle  with  a  piece  of  clean  cloth. 

3.  Heat  the  work  so  hot  that  the  brush  will  smoke 
when  applied,  but  avoid  overheating,  as  it  burns  the 
lacquer. 

4.  It  is  well  to  fasten  a  small  wire  across  the 
lacquer  cup,  from  side  to  side,  to  scrape  any  super- 
fluous lacquer.  The  brush  should  have  the  ends  of 
the  hairs  all  exactly  even.  If  not  so,  trim  the  ends 
with  sharp  scissors. 

5.  Scrape  the  brush  as  dry  as  possible  on  the  wire, 
making  a  flat  smooth  point  at  the  same  time. 


6.  Use  the  very  tip  of  the  brush  to  lacquer  with,  and 
carry  a  steady  hand, 

7.  Put  on  at  least  two  coats.  It  is  well,  to  make 
a  very  durable  coat,  to  blaze  off  after  each  coat  with 
a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner,  taking  care  not  to 
overheat  and  burn  the  lacquer. 

8.  If  the  lacquer  is  too  thick,  it  will  look  gfummy 
on  the  work.  If  too  thin,  it  will  show  prismatic  col- 
ors. In  the  first  case  add  a  little  alcohol;  in  the  lat- 
ter, set  the  cup  on  the  stove  and  evaporate  some. 

9.  Avoid  handling  lacquered  work  until  cold. 


Soluble  Wash  Bluing. 
S.  D.  F. — The  following  is  said  to  make  one  of 
the  best  wash  bluings  known,  and  when  prepared  in 
quantity  is  very  cheap :  Dissolve  217  parts  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  in  750  parts  of  distilled  water,  and 
to  the  solution  add  sufficient  water  to  make  in  all 
1000  parts.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  100  parts  of 
ferric  chloride  in  sufficient  distilled  water,  and  bring 
the  solution  up  to  1000  parts  as  before.  Make  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  distilled  water, 
and  of  the  solution  add  2000  parts  to  each  of  the  two 
iron  solutions  (making  3000  parts  of  each).  Now 
add  the  chloride  solution  to  the  ferrocyanide  little  by 
little,  under  constant  stirring.  After  the  last  of  the 
ferric  chloride  is  added  continue  the  stirring  for  some 
time.  Filter  off  the  liquid  and  wash  the  residue  on 
the  filter  with  distilled  water  until  the  wash  water 
comes  off  a  deep  blue  color.  After  washing,  spread 
the  mass  out  to  dry,  either  at  ordinary  temperature  or 
by  artificial  heat.  When  dry,  a  lump  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  soluble  Prussian  blue,  breaks  with  a 
fine,  bronze-colored  fracture.  It  is  completely  and 
easily  soluble  in  water,  hot  or  cold.  With  the  addition 
of  a  little  mucilage  it  makes,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
a  beautiful  blue  ink,  and  may  be  also  used  for  hand- 
stamp  ink.  As  a  laundry  bluing  it  is  said  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  cost  or  quality. 


Boards  which  Exchange  Certificates. 
H.  H.  T.— A  full  list  of  the  secretaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  country 
was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  July, 
1911,  page  306.  If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  particular  issue,  the  publisher  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  send  you  one  at  the  customary  price  of  ten 
cents.  You  ask  also  about  the  list  of  the  States  which 
interchange  certificates  with  one  another.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  give  this  information  for  the  reason  that 
the  boards  are  constantly  changing  their  requirements. 
If  you  will  write  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  that 
particular  State  in  which  you  desire  to  practice,  he 
will  give  you  all  the  information  required. 

Back  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  February, 
1909,  on  page  84,  we  gave  a  list  of  pharmacy  boards 
which  at  that  time  accepted  the  certificates  of  other 
boards,  and  another  list  of  those  which  accepted  col- 
lege diplomas  in  lieu  of  examinations.  The  informa- 
tion printed  on  that  occasion  may  be  of  some  use  to 
you,  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  not  up 
to  date,  and  the  situation  may  now  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 
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Stock  Dip  and  Lice  Killer. 

W.  D.  Co.  wants  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
a  stock  dip  and  lice  killer. 

The  following  formula  for  a  sheep  dip  is  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    It  should  be  generally  serviceable  for  stock : 

Soap 1  pound. 

Crude   carbolic  acid 1   pint. 

Water    50  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  a  gallon  or  more  of  boiling  water,  add 
the  acid,  and  stir  thoroughly. 

The  following  formulas  have  been  approved  by  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture: 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  DIP. 

Mix  25  pounds  of  sulphur  with  12J/2  pounds  of  good 
quicklime.  Triturate  the  mixture  with  water  to  a 
smooth  cream  and  transfer  this  to  a  boiler  of  20  gal- 
lons capacity.  Make  up  the  volume  with  water  to  20 
gallons,  boil  and  stir  during  half  an  hour,  when  the 
liquid  should  have  a  dark-red  color.  If  yellowish, 
continue  the  boiling  until  the  dark-red  color  is  ob- 
tained, keeping  the  volume  at  20  gallons.  When  the 
liquid  is  cooked  decant  off  from  any  small  quantity  of 
insoluble  residue  and  make  up  the  volume  to  100 
gallons  with  water. 

CARBOLIC    ACID    AND    SOFT    SOAP    DIP. 

Dissolve  5  pounds  of  good  soft  soap,  with  gentle 
warming,  in  3  quarts  of  good  crude  carbolic  acid.  Mix 
the  liquid  with  sufficient  water  to  make  100  gallons. 


Tartar  Emetic;  Oil  of  Wine. 

J.  S.  submits  two  queries.  He  asks  whether  the 
pentoxide  of  antimony  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
trioxide  in  making  tartar  emetic.  He  also  wants  to 
know  the  difference,  chemical  and  therapeutic,  between 
light  and  heavy  oils  of  wine. 

The  United  States  Dispensatory  gives  potassium 
bitartrate  and  antimony  trioxide  as  the  ingredients  for 
the  manufacture  of  tartar  emetic.  Without  inquiring 
into  the  chemical  possibility  of  using  the  pentoxide 
we  say  no  to  your  query,  for  the  reason  that  the 
resulting  product  is  apt  to  be  much  more  poisonous 
than  if  made  in  the  usual  way.  We  reason  by  an- 
alogy that  since  pentoxide  of  arsenic  is  far  more  toxic 
than  trioxide,  the  same  difference  may  hold  true  of 
antimony  oxides.  Better  follow  the  official  method 
for  making  tartar  emetic  and  be  safe. 

The  chemical  differences  between  heavy  and  light 
oils  of  wine  are  described  on  page  827  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory.  On  page 
828  the  medical  properties  of  the  heavy  oil  are  given. 
We  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  stated  there. 


Resilvering  Mirrors. 

J.  R.  M.  wants  a  method  for  resilvering  mirrors. 

Clean  the  bare  portion  of  the  glass  by  rubbing  it 
gently  with  fine  cotton,  taking  care  to  remove  any 
trace  of  dust  and  grease.  If  this  cleaning  be  not  done 
very  carefully,  defects  will  appear .  around  the  place 
repaired.  With  the  point  of  a  penknife  cut  upon  the 
back  of  another  looking-glass  around  a  portion  of  the 
silvering    of    the    required    form,    but    a    little    larger. 


Upon  it  place  a  small  drop  of  mercury;  a  drop  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  will  be  sufficient  for  a  surface 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  nail.  The  mercury  spreads, 
immediately,  penetrates  the  amalgam  to  where  it  was 
cut  off  with  the  knife,  and  the  required  piece  may  be 
now  lifted  and  removed  to  the  place  to  be  repaired. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation.  Then 
press  lightly  the  renewed  portion  with  cotton;  it  hard- 
ens almost  immediately,  and  the  glass  presents  the 
same  appearance. 

Preventing  Raised  Checks. 

B.  &  P.  write  us  as  follows :  "Please  tell  us  the 
best  way  to  prevent  our  checks  being  raised.  We  do 
not  care  to  spend  $30  for  a  protectograph.  Is  there  a 
check  or  paper  that  is  safe?" 

A  protectograph  is,  of  course,  the  best  safeguard 
against  raised  checks.  Many  banks,  however,  supply 
checks  with  a  design  lithographed  on  a  smooth  surface 
so  that  any  erasure  shows  up  plainly.  The  Calvert 
Lithographing  Company  of  Detroit  and  other  houses 
can  doubtless  furnish  you  with  such  blanks.  Again, 
some  firms  have  an  understanding  with  the  banks 
whereby  the  amount  of  the  check  is  written  in  red  ink 
through  the  signature.  That  insures  a  certain  amount 
of  protection.  Of  course,  the  trouble  lies  in  writing 
checks  for  such  sums  as  five  dollars  or  eight  dollars 
where  the  bearer  can  change  the  amount  to  fifty  or 
eighty. 

Waxed   Paper   for   Envelopes. 

J.  B,  R.  writes :  "Can  you  give  us  any  information 
as  to  the  process  of  rendering  paper  transparent,  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  envelopes 
designed  to  show  the  name  and  address  through  the 
paper  ?" 

This  is  probably  waxed  or  paraffin  paper.  We  do 
not  know  the  process  of  manufacture.  Possibly  tissue- 
paper  is  run  over  a  roller  which  is  wet  with  paraffin 
oil.     Why  not  buy  it  ready  made? 


An  Orange  Drink. 
W.  D.   Co. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  proprietary   preparation  which  you  mention.     The 
"Spatula  Soda  Water  Guide"  gives  the  following  for- 
mula for  an  orange  drink : 

Orange  syrup    1 J/2   ounces. 

Juice  of  one-half  lemon. 
Ice,   two-thirds. 
Soda,  sufficient. 


Ice-cream    Powder. 
A.  R.  H. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  compound  which  you  mention,  but  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  ice-cream  powder  is  found  in  the 
literature : 

Powdered   starch 1   ounce. 

Powdered  sugar 1  ounce. 

Essence   of  almonds 10   minims. 

Essence   of   vanilla 10  minims. 

Mix  well  and  sift. 

This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  milk,  with 
which  it  is  to  be  mixed,  then  brought  to  the  boil,  and 
when  cold  put  in  the   freezer. 

Other  coloring  and  flavoring  agents  may  be  used 
if  desired,  according  to  the  kind  of  ice  cream  wanted. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


The     State     pharmaceutical 
ASSOCIATIONS,     associations  occupy  the  center 

of  the  stage  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  now 
meeting  every  week,  and  we  find  that  certain 
reforms  are  being  agitated  by  many  of  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  unanimity.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  movement,  for  instance,  to 
secure  legislation  which,  if  possible,  will  very 
largely  restrict  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  to 
druggists. 

Out  at  the  Iowa  meeting  the  other  day  we 
were  informed  that  the  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
fortified  by  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  had  brought  suit  against  certain  gro- 
cers for  the  sale  of  proprietary  medicines  con- 
taining drugs  mentioned  in  the  pharmacy  act. 
The  Proprietary  Association  of  America  was 
defending  at  least  one  of  the  suits,  and  the 


association  was  therefore  urging  the  advis- 
ability of  adopting  the  new  Freericks-N.  A.  R. 
I),  measure,  which  would  compel  all  patent 
medicines  to  bear  on  their  labels  a  statement 
of  the  content  of  potent  ingredients,  and  of 
alcohol  beyond  a  certain  percentage.  Mr. 
Freericks'  idea  is  that  with  such  information 
on  the  label,  the  public  need  would  be  shown 
of  having  the  sale  of  many  patent  medicines 
restricted  to  educated  pharmacists,  qualified  to 
advise  customers  on  professional  matters  of 
this  character.  The  Iowa  Association  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  law  of  this  kind  enacted, 
and  several  other  State  bodies  are  considering 
legislation  of  much  the  same  character. 

Then,  too,  a  number  of  the  State  associa- 
tions have  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  impatience 
because  physicians  have  not  been  brought 
under  the  scope  of  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
This  point  has  been  discussed  at  several  meet- 
ings, and  in  two  or  three  instances  it  has  been 
voted  to  attempt  legislation  which  would  give 
the  board  of  pharmacy  or  other  enforcing 
authority  the  same  supervision  over  drugs 
dispensed  by  physicians  which  it  has  over 
those  dispensed  in  drug  stores.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  druggists  are  endeavoring  to 
restrict  the  competition  of  grocers  on  the  one 
hand  and  physicians  on  the  other. 

*         *         * 

Another  note  which  has  been 
''"nuisaJce.'''''     struck  at  a  number  of  the 

State  meetings  is  that  of 
opposition  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  States 
in  distributing  free  antidiphtheric  serum. 
This  is  what  Charles  B.  Sears,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  annual 
address : 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  a  certain  class 
of  medical  practitioners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use 
of  State  free  antitoxin  for  their  own  pecuniary  benefit 
The  object  of  free  antitoxin,  to  give  the  needy  the 
benefit  of  curative  treatment  which  would  be  beyond 
their  means,  is  commendable,  but  the  abuse  of  this 
privilege  is  very  reprehensible  and  a  burden  upon  the 
State,  an  injustice  to  the  balance  of  the  medical  pro- 
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fession,  the  drug  trade,  and  to  the  laboratories  which 
maintain  expensive  equipment  and  a  corps  of  studious 
workers  perfecting  the  various  antitoxin  serums  and 
bacterial  vaccines.  It  is  recommended  that  this  associa- 
tion take  such  action  as  to  bring  about  a  correction  of 
this  abuse,  limiting  the  use  of  free  treatment  in  those 
cases  dependent  upon  charity  to  cases  treated  by  physi- 
cians employed  by  the  department  of  charity  or  health. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  abuse  has 
grown  greatly  within  the  last  few  years,  not 
only  among  some  of  the  State  governments, 
but  in  many  of  the  cities  as  well.  Waiving 
cases  of  absolute  poverty,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  a  State  or  a  municipality  to  manu- 
facture and  give  away  serums  than  for  it  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  shoes  or  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  a  distinct  interference  with 
private  industry.  President  Jacob  Schrodt,  of 
the  Texas  Pharmaceutical  Association,  de- 
plored the  establishment  of  an  antitoxin  fac- 
tory in  his  State,  and  declared  it  a  useless 
expense  to  taxpayers,  an  injustice  to  retail 
distributers  of  medicines,  and  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  rights  of  manufacturers. 


PREREQUISITE 
DIFFERENCES. 


Legislative  matters,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  attracted  the 
major  share  of  attention  at 
most  of  the  State  meetings  this  year,  and  in  at 
least  two  or  three  States  we  find  the  druggists 
at  loggerheads  with  one  another.  In  New 
Jersey  a  year  ago  it  was  voted  by  a  small 
majority  to  seek  the  enactment  of  a  graduation 
prerequisite  law.  Subsequently,  however, 
when  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature, 
it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  minority 
faction  in  the  State  Association.  The  legis- 
lature, finding  the  druggists  divided  among 
themselves,  therefore  took  the  easiest  course 
and  let  the  bill  die. 

This  situation  formed  the  main  theme  of  the 
report  of  George  M.  Beringer,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Association,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting.  He  charged,  more- 
over, that  some  of  those  who  had  supported 
the  bill  in  the  discussion  at  the  1911  meeting, 
had  stabbed  it  in  the  back  afterwards.  His 
report  called  forth  a  vigorous  debate,  and  Mr. 
Beringer  himself  conceded  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
druggists  of  the  State  before  attempting  to 
introduce  another  prerequisite  bill  in  the  legis- 
lature. 


Out  in  Minnesota,  where  the  graduation 
prerequisite  idea  has  been  discussed  for  sev- 
eral years,  we  find  that  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  association  a  vote  was 
taken,  resulting  in  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  This  majority  was  so  slight, 
however,  as  to  breed  the  suspicion  that  the 
history  of  the  New  Jersey  bill  may  be  repeated. 
The  minority  in  opposition  very  strenuously 
presented  its  objections,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  it  will  keep  quiet  when  the  bill  is 
up  for  discOission  in  the  legislature. 

All  of  which  constrains  us  to  say,  what  we 
have  said  on  many  occasions  before,  that  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  this  character  can  be 
secured  only  when  it  has  a  large  body  of 
sentiment  behind  it.  The  question  has  been 
fought  over  every  year  at  the  Illinois  meetings 
for  five  or  six  years,  perhaps  longer,  but  only 
now  has  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  drug- 
gists in  the  State  come  to  look  upon  the  step 
as  necessary.  We  reported  last  month  that  a 
popular  vote  had  been  taken  throughout  the 
State  and  that  at  last  the  drug  trade  was  found 
to  be  almost  a  unit  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

*         *         * 

And  while  speaking  of  the 

THE  SCRAP  IN  irjr  i     ,  j^    _ 

PENNSYLVANIA,  diiierences  between  drug- 
gists over  legislative  matters, 
we  are  reminded  that  another  storm  seems  to 
be  sweeping  over  the  grand  old  Republican 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  drug  trade  there 
has  been  largely  torn  up  for  three  or  four 
years  over  an  attempt  to  secure  amendments 
to  the  State  pharmacy  and  anti-narcotic  laws. 
At  the  State  meeting  last  year  the  retort  cour- 
teous was  bandied  back  and  forth  with  a  good 
deal  of  freedom,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
make  another  attempt  to  get  together  this 
year.  New  drafts  of  a  pharmacy  bill  and  an 
anti-narcotic  measure  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed a  month  or  two  prior  to  the  meeting,, 
and  at  the  meeting  itself  they  were  subse- 
quently amended  somewhat  and  approved  by  a 
small  majority. 

This  majority  was  so  slight,  however,  and 
the  opposition  was  so  determined,  that  mutter- 
ings  of  discontent  have  been  heard  ever  since. 
The  Philadelphia  contingent,  for  instance,  be- 
lieve that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  the 
way  of  anti-narcotic  legislation  until  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  passed  one  of  the  bills- 
now  under  consideration  in  Congress.      The 
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country  druggists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very- 
indignant  over  that  feature  of  the  pharmacy 
draft  which  provides  that  general  stores  over 
three  miles  from  a  pharmacy  shall  be  licensed 
to  sell  certain  drugs  and  medicines  in  original 
packages.  Although  beaten  at  the  State  meet- 
ing, these  factions  still  insist  that  they  will 
not  lie  down,  and  a  typical  expression  was 
that  of  Walter  Roth  well  of  Hatboro,  who 
declared  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  P.  A.  R.  D. 
that  "We  countrymen  are  opposed  to  both 
these  laws,  and  we  propose  to  get  a  steering 
committee  to  work  on  the  various  legislators 
of  the  State  with  a  view  to  having  the 
measures  killed." 

It  would  seem  apparent  that  nothing  can  be 
done  until  the  drug  trade  of  Pennsylvania  gets 
closer  together  on  this  proposition.  That  all 
legislation  is  the  result  of  compromise  has 
been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
druggists  of  Pennsylvania  must  apparently 
minimize  their  differences  before  anything  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  adequate  legis- 
lation. 

*         *         * 

FEATURES  OF  Waiving  the  Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA  auti-uarcotic  bill,  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  which  pro- 
vides for  a  record  of  all  sales,  the  pharmacy 
bill  finally  approved  by  a  small  majority  of  the 
State  Association  contains  the  following  as  its 
main  provisions :  It  declares  for  the  licensing 
of  the  drug  stores  of  the  State  at  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar;  the  licensing  of  registered 
pharmacists  and  qualified  assistants;  the  per- 
mission of  the  licensed  general  store,  over 
three  miles  from  a  pharmacy,  to  sell  drugs  for 
medicinal  uses  in  original  packages  put  up 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  phar- 
macist; the  exchange  of  State  board  certifi- 
cates with  the  boards  of  other  States  having 
equal  requirements  for  registration;  the  elim- 
ination from  the  list  of  poisons,  the  sales  of 
which  have  to  be  registered  and  the  article 
labeled,  of  colors  ground  in  oil,  white  lead,  and 
lead  products  for  technical  purposes,  and  mak- 
ing a  misdemeanor  of  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  request  in  writing  by  a  physician  that  his 
prescription  be  not  renewed.  As  prescriptions, 
according  to  the  proposed  law,  must  be  kept 
on  file  by  the  pharmacist  for  at  least  five  years, 
this  law  virtually  settles  in  Pennsylvania  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  the  prescription. 


N.  A.  R.  D.  I"  the  foregoing  paragraphs 

LEGISLATIVE        ^yc  have  touched  verv  liehtlv 

CONFERENCE.  .       ,         ,  -^  .    °    .    ' 

on  some  of  the  legislative 
questions  now  agitating  the  druggists  of  the 
country,  as  represented  in  their  State  pharma- 
ceutical associations.  On  a  number  of  these 
questions  there  are  as  yet,  great  differences  of 
opinion.  Sentiment  must  be  crystallized  be- 
fore successful  and  desirable  legislation  can  be 
achieved. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider it  very  fortunate  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is 
making  preparations  to  have  another  legisla- 
tive conference  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  organization  in  Milwaukee.  A  conference 
was  called  at  Niagara  Falls  last  year,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  sudden  illness  of  Judge  Errant,  just 
before  the  convention,  very  little  could  be 
done.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Freericks  has 
been  acting  as  the  general  attorney  of  the 
association,  has  been  devoting  himself  to  a 
careful  study  of  legislative  problems,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  direct  the  discussion  at 
Milwaukee. 

Secretary  Potts  has  sent  out  a  general  call 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  legislative  confer- 
ence, and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  become  one  of  the  most  productive  fea- 
tures of  the  Milwaukee  gathering.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the 
Boston  convention  last  year,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  joint  legislative  conference 
to  be  attended  by  delegates  from  all  of  the 
national  bodies — the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.,  the  N.  W.  D.  A.,  and  the  like.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  nothing  was  apparently  ever 
done  to  bring  such  a  conference  about.  The 
idea  died  a-bornin'. 


AS  TO  Charles  B.  Sears,  in  his  pres- 

coMMERCiAL       idcutial  address  at  the  meet- 

TRAININO.  ^,  .  r     xu       XT 

ing  this  year  of  the  New 
York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  had 
the  following  to  say  about  the  necessity  of  a 
greater  degree  of  commercial  education  in 
pharmacy : 

It  is  our  duty  to  educate  our  young  men  in  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy,  but  we  cannot  but  be  mindful  of 
the  changing  conditions  affecting  the  calling.  It  is  urged 
that  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  prescription  writing. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  recogfnize  the  conditions  that 
tend  to  decrease  the  drug  trade  proper.  Dispensing  phy- 
sicians, electrical  treatments,  osteopathy,  serum  and  bac- 
terin  therapy  and  so-called  Christian  science  all  tend  to 
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curtail  the  use  of  drugs.  It  has  therefore  been  neces- 
sary for  the  drug  trade  to  add  side-lines.  With  the 
addition  of  these  side-lines  the  profession  of  pharmacy 
is  becoming  more  and  more  commercialized,  and  we 
note  the  lack  of  training  in  our  employees  in  commer- 
cial lines,  and  from  discussion  in  the  drug  journals  this 
lack  is  not  confined  to  the  employees  alone. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  ethical  side  of  our  busi- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  we  should  provide  education 
for  our  young  men  that  would  prepare  them  to  estimate 
profits,  overhead  expenses,  etc.,  that  they  may  be  com- 
petent to  meet  the  severe  competition  that  the  "chain 
store,"  department  store,  and  mail-order  house  is  bring- 
ing us.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  this  associa- 
tion request  the  pharmaceutical  colleges  of  the  State  to 
provide  a  limited  commercial  course  in  connection  with 
their  regular  instructions. 

The  committee  to  which  President  Sears' 
address  was  referred,  acting  upon  the  several 
recommendations  contained  in  it,  expressed  its 
opinion  that  "no  request  should  be  made  upon 
the  colleges  to  give  consideration  to  the  com- 
mercial training  of  students  as  in  the  present 
courses  adequate  commercial  instruction  is 
provided."  Now  we  disagree  most  decidedly 
with  the  committee,  and  we  desire  to  put  our- 
selves on  record  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
position  of  Mr.  Sears.  We  are  saying  noth- 
ing about  the  schools  of  pharmacy  in  New 
York  State,  and  nothing  individually  about 
any  other  schools.  But  we  have  long  cher- 
ished the  conviction  that  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  in  this  country  has  not  yet 
paid  the  attention  which  it  ought  to  pay,  and 
which  in  time  it  surely  will  pay,  to  the  subject 
of  commercial  training.  This  is  a  commercial 
age ;  business  to-day  is  conducted  on  a  scientific 
basis ;  the  retail  drug  trade  is  at  least  50  if  not 
75  per  cent  commercial  in  character;  and  we 
are  absolutely  certain  in  our  own  minds  that 
pharmaceutical  education  ought  to  be  more  or 
less  revamped  until  a  far  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  business  training  than  the 
subject  now  receives.  But  this  reform,  like 
all  other  reforms,  must  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  agitation  and  enlightenment.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on !        ^         ^         ^ 


THE  LIQUOR 
QUESTION. 


The  liquor  crisis  in  phar- 
macy is  not  anything  like  as 
acute  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  temperance  wave  began  to 
sweep  over  the  country.  For  one  thing,  the 
wave  itself  has  somewhat  receded.  For  an- 
other, local  sentiment  has  in  many  sections 
caused  the  passage  of  laws  restricting  the  sale 
of  liquors  in  drug  stores.      For  a  third,  the 


druggists  themselves  have  in  some  cases  seen 
the  light.  Out  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  where 
the  crisis  was  acute  two  or  three  years  ago,  we 
found  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  State  that  things 
were  in  very  good  condition.  Many  druggists 
have  voluntarily  thrown  out  liquors  entirely 
from  their  stores,  while  in  many  counties  the 
sale  of  liquor  has  been  denied  entirely  in  drug 
stores  as  in  saloons. 

In  West  Virginia,  however,  the  question  is 
apparently  still  an  acute  one,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  calling  upon  the 
next  legislature  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  drug  stores  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever. The  members  of  the  association  have, 
it  would  seem,  gotten  to  the  point  where  they 
believe  there  is  only  one  way  to  solve  the 
liquor  problem  in  pharmacy,  and  that  is  to 
drive  it  out  root  and  branch. 


A  good  deal  of  gratification 
A  NEW  DEAN.       has  been  expressed  over  the 

selection  of  Julius  W,  Stur- 
mer  to  succeed  I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus  as  dean  of 
the  Medico-Chi  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  will  be  recalled  that  Dean  Stan- 
islaus recently  resigned  to  take  up  some  branch 
of  private  manufacturing.  Professor  Sturmer 
has  for  several  years  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of 
Purdue  University  in  Indiana,  from  which 
school  he  was  himself  graduated  in  1891.  He 
is  well  known  to  the  membership  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  has  read  a  number 
of  papers  before  the  Section  of  Education  and 
Legislation  of  that  body  which  have  shown 
him  to  be  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  original 
thought  and  of  definite  and  well-wrought  ideas 
in  the  science  of  teaching.  He  is  likewise  the 
author  of  two  or  three  books,  the  chief  one 
being  on  the  subject  of  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  arithmetic. 


ANOTHER  ^^^   h^^   something   to   say 

EDUCATIONAL  last  mouth  about  the  com- 
mendable effort  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Pharmaceutical  Association  to  establish 
an  educational  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
worthy  young  men  who  need  financial  help  in 
getting  a  pharmaceutical  training.      We  are 
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glad  now  to '  observe  that  similar  action  is 
being  taken  by  the  Alabama  Association. 
What  is  known  there  as  the  Candidus  memo- 
rial fund  is  being  developed  as  a  tribute  to 
the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  Philip  C.  Candidus, 
who  died  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  asso- 
ciation has  appointed  a  committee  of  six  to 
raise  and  handle  the  fund,  and,  as  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  money  will  probably  be  loaned  to 
students  instead  of  given  them.  At  the  Ala- 
bama meeting  this  year  two  cash  prizes  of 
$25.00  each  were  awarded  to  authors  of  the 
best  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
quite  gratifying  that  both  men  immediately 
turned  the  money  into  the  Candidus  memorial 
fund.  With  the  Michigan  Association  in  the 
lead  as  the  originator  several  years  ago  of  the 
Prescott  memorial  fund,  we  now  have  three 
State  organizations  carrying  on  admirable 
work  of  this  character. 


The  Mellin's  Food  Co.  of  Boston  has  re- 
cently been  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer 
through  death  the  loss  of  its  president,  Thomas 
Doliber,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  company, 
and  whose  business  career  covered  a  remark- 
able period  of  nearly  60  years. 


EDITORIAL 


PREVENTION  RATHER  THAN  CURE. 

Nothing  is  doing  more  to  minimize  disease 
in  this  country  than  the  spreading  knowledge 
of  prophylaxis.  Prevention  rather  than  cure 
is  the  key-note  of  modern  medicine.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  movement  to  eliminate  the 
various  sources  of  infection  is  being  fostered 
by  no  class  more  than  by  the  doctors  them- 
selves. People  may  talk  about  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  medical  profession,  but  one 
fact  that  stands  out  boldly  against  the  charge 
is  the  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  physicians 
to  prevent  disease  wherever  they  can. 

To  their  credit  it  may  be  said  that  their 
efforts  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  prophylaxis 
among  the  masses  have  already  accomplished 
a  world  of  good.  And  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  charity  of  our  medical  men,  that  they  give 
unstintedly  of  their  time  to  purposes  which 
mean  the  minimizing  of  their  own  practice  and 
the    diminution    of   their   own   incomes.     Of 


course,  every  man  worth  his  salt  has  a  certain 
amount  of  altruism  in  his  make-up,  and  is  will- 
ing to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others.  But  in  these  days  of  more  or  less  con- 
flict between  doctor  and  druggist,  it  is  well  to 
open  our  eyes  wide  to  the  virtues  of  our  med- 
ical friends. 

Imagine  a  lawyer  doing  anything  to  stop 
litigation!  Any  druggist  who  has  ever  had 
occasion  to  consult  one  would  be  incapable 
of  such  a  supposition.  Yet  medical  men 
are  prominent  in  anti-tuberculosis  campaigns. 
They  are  found  lecturing  to  laymen  on  the 
serious  consequences  of  venereal  diseases. 
They  give  thought  to  our  milk  and  water  sup- 
plies, and  otherwise  look  out  for  the  sanitation 
and  hygiene  of  society. 

By  way  of  further  preventing  diseases,  phy- 
sicians are  perfecting  a  system  of  vaccination 
which  bids  fair  to  make  a  big  hole  in  their 
annual  incomes.  Typhoid  vaccine,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  already  been  mentioned  at 
some  length  in  these  columns,  promises  to  re- 
duce the  disease  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its 
former  frequency.  There  have  been  a  half 
million  cases  of  typhoid  fever  annually,  the 
mortality  running  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 
Some  30,000  people,  we  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority, die  every  year  from  the  disease.  The 
army  men  in  their  summer  maneuvers  have 
been  especially  subject  to  infection  from  drink- 
ing contaminated  water.  Communities  in  the 
country  districts  as  well  as  in  the  cities  have 
contributed  year  by  year  their  share  of  victims 
to  typhoid. 

But  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  vaccine  has  been  perfected  which 
will  reduce  the  frequency  of  this  trying  dis- 
ease very  materially.  The  prophylactic  value 
of  anti-typhoid  vaccination  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt.  In  time  it  will  be  used 
in  every  community  afflicted  with  typhoid, 
which  will  mean  the  elimination  of  much 
illness.  Not  only  to  cure  sickness  but  to  pre- 
vent it  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  medical  work- 
ers of  the  present  day. 


THE  MISCONCEPTION  ABOUT  DRUG 
GUARANTIES. 

Despite  the  amount  of  discussion  and  eluci- 
dation which  has  centered  in  and  about  the 
food  and  drugs  act  ever  since  its  passage  six 
years  ago,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding about  the  question  of  guaranties. 
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The  usual  statement  on  packages,  "guaranteed 
under  the  food  and  drugs  act,"  etc.,  is  ordinar- 
ily interpreted  by  the  public  to  mean  that  the 
product  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  given  the  official  stamp  of  approval. 

Some  druggists,  moreover,  are  victims  of 
this  same  fallacy.  Others,  while  knowing 
that  this  is  false,  and  that  it  is  the  manu- 
facturer instead  of  the  government  who  guar- 
antees the  goods,  still  believe  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  not  provided  a  guaranty  unless  a 
statement  to  this  effect  is  printed  upon  the 
label.  Still  others  insist  that  the  guaranty, 
statement  must  be  printed,  that  the  law  de- 
mands it,  and  that  products  are  illegal  which 
do  not  bear  it. 

Now  these  are  all  misconceptions.  The 
package  need  contain  no  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  product  has  been  guaranteed  by  any- 
body. The  law  makes  no  such  statement 
necessary.  It  is  simply  printed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dealer  himself,  who  might  other- 
wise be  prosecuted  by  the  government,  State 
or  National,  if  the  goods  were  found  adul- 
terated. The  law  generously  declares  that  a 
retailer,  selling  a  product  made  by  another, 
will  be  absolved  from  prosecution  if  he  can 
show  a  guaranty  from  the  man  from  whom 
the  goods  were  purchased.  The  government 
then  shifts  the  blame  from  the  retailer  to  the 
man  who  furnished  him. 

Now  the  manufacturer  or  the  jobber  may 
protect  the  retailer  with  a  guaranty  in  one  of 
two  ways.  He  may  attach  it  to  every  bill  of 
goods,  thus  covering  everything  represented 
on  that  particular  invoice.  Or,  for  purposes 
of  convenience,  he  may  register  a  blank  guar- 
anty in  Washington  covering  all  of  his  output. 
In  the  latter  event  he  is  given  a  number  by  the 
government,  *  and  this  number  he  may  then 
print  on  his  packages  together  with  the  cus- 
tomary statement  that  the  products  are  "guar- 
anteed by under  the  food  and  drugs  act.'' 

But  the  latter  method  is  merely  an  alterna- 
tive. The  manufacturer  may,  if  he  chooses, 
use  the  other  form  of  guaranty,  and  say 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  on  the  goods 
themselves.  Thus  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
retailer  is  unprotected  in  selling  a  given  article 
merely  because  the  label  on  that  article  says 
nothing  about  a  guaranty. 

Furthermore,  every  retailer  should  under- 
stand by  this  time  that  he  can  look  for  pro- 
tection only  to  the  house  from  which  he  pur- 


chases the  goods.  If  the  goods  go  through 
three  or  four  or  a  dozen  hands  before  they 
reach  him,  no  guaranty  protects  him  except 
that  of  the  man  or  the  firm  from  whom  he 
secures  them.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  most 
transactions  are  concerned,  it  is  the  jobber's 
and  not  the  manufacturer's  guaranty  to  which 
he  must  look  in  case  of  trouble. 


ANOTHER  MODERN  INSTANCE. 
We  have  no  desire  to  becoine  moral  teach- 
ers to  the  community.  There  is  one  great 
weakness,  however,  which  we  have  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Bulletin  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  which  apparently 
needs  mentioning  again.  We  refer  to  what 
seems  to  us  the  foolish,  utterly  inexcusable, 
and  almost  criminal  failure  of  so  many  drug- 
gists and  other  business  men  to  protect  them- 
selves against  fire  losses  by  adequate  insur- 
ance. Here,  for  instance,  are  portions  of  a 
personal  letter  which  we  have  received  dur- 
ing the  last  month  from  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers : 

I  have  always  tried  to  live  the  life  of  a  man,  and 
I  shall  keep  on  trying,  but  it  was  an  awful  blow  when 
I  let  about  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  go  up 
in  smoke  without  one  penny  of  insurance.  Others  be- 
fore me  and  some  since  have  done  the  same,  and  have 
done  it  as  honestly  as  I  did,  but  that  consideration  is 
of  no  avail  now.  I  am  left  as  one  of  the  used  to  he's — 
a  thing  of  the  past.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  active 
merchandising  all  my  life,  and  I  always  loved  to  mingle 
with  people  up  to  the  closing  of  my  store  on  the  night 
of  September  28  last,  but  it  was  an  awful  experience  to 
get  up  as  a  lone  wanderer  the  next  morning  with  noth- 
ing left  but  my  store  key  in  my  pocket.  I  have  always 
said  that  whatever  happened  I  would  hold  myself  to- 
gether and  keep  my  mind  collected  and  solid,  but  it 
has  been  rhighty  hard  to  keep  that  promise.  It  some- 
times proves  to  be  all  I  can  do  to  keep  from  letting 
my  mind  take  its  flight. 

This  is  pitiful,  isn't  it?  A  man  evidently 
well  along  in  years,  with  insufficient  youth 
and  energy  to  start  in  afresh,  is  practically  left 
penniless  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  begin 
taking  things  easy.  But,  unfortunate  as  this 
particular  instance  is,  how  foolish  are  business 
men  generally  who  ignore  warnings  of  this 
kind,  and  who  fail  to  protect  themselves  at  a 
relatively  slight  expense  against  losses  which 
may  come  to  them  at  any  time!  A  druggist 
who  fails  to  take  out  fire  insurance  is  only 
one  step  removed  from  the  man  who  refuses 
to  get  off  the  tracks  when  a  railroad  train  is 
approaching. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  BRILLIANT  PRIZE  WINNER, 
A  remarkable  record  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  one  of  the  seniors  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  this  last  year.  We  refer 
to  Elmer  H.  Hessler  of  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
i'rom   the   commencement  programme   it   ap- 


Elmer  H.  Hbssleb. 

pears  that  17  prizes  of  various  kinds  were 
awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
Of  these  17,  eight  were  won  by  Mr.  Hessler, 
and  in  five  other  cases  he  received  honorable 
mention.  Thus  he  figured  conspicuously  in 
13  out  of  17  contests!  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  was 
accorded  the  rank  of  "Distinguished,"  con- 
ferred only  upon  two  graduates  a  year. 

The  eight  prizes  bagged  by  Mr.  Hessler 
were  as  follows:  The  Alumni  gold  medal; 
the  Procter  Prize — a  gold  medal  for  the 
highest  general  average  with  a  meritorious 
thesis;  the  William  B.  Webb  Memorial  Prize 
— a  gold  medal  and  certificate  for  the  highest 
general  average  in  operative  pharmacy  and 
specimens;  the  Chemistry  Prize  of  $25.00;  the 
Analytical  Chemistry  Prize  of  $25.00;  the  In- 
structor's Prize  of  $20.00  for  the  highest  term 
average  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  materia 
medica;  the  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity  Prize — a 
gold  medal  for  the  highest  general  average 
during  the  senior  year ;  and  the  Public  Lecture 


Report  Prize  of  $10.00,  for  the  best  written 
report  of  a  series  of  ten  public  lectures  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college. 

This  exhibits  quite  a  range  in  scholarship, 
but  we  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  remind 
the  young  gentleman  that  the  world  watches  a 
brilliant  prize-winner  far  more  keenly  than  it 
does  the  average  man,  and  expects  much 
greater  things  of  him.  Mr.  Hessler  must 
make  good  with  a  vengeance — or  his  friends 
will  be  disappointed  in  him! 


DR.  J.  D.  HUMPHREY. 
Dr.  Humphrey  is  well  known  to  those 
druggists  who  attend  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  He  is  almost  always  a  del- 
egate from  his  home  State  of  Alabama,  and 
he  has  frequently  served  the  organization  in 
important  official  capacities.  In  Alabama  he  is 
of  course  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  and  the 


Dk.  J.  D.  Humphrey. 


State  association  would  not  be  the  same  with- 
out him.  A  graduate  in  medicine  also,  he 
stands  well  among  the  physicians,  and  fre- 
quently talks  before  medical  meetings  in  the 
interests  of  the  druggists  of  the  State. 


DR.   BEAL'S   SON   MARRIED. 

Cards  were  sent  out  last  month  announcing 
the  marriage  of  George  Denton  Beal  to  Miss 
Edith  Downs  of  Scio,  Ohio.  Mr.  Beal  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  general  secretary 
of  the  A.   Ph.   A.   and  editor  of  its  official 
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organ.  The  young  man  has  a  brilliant  her- 
itage to  draw  upon,  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
carve  out  a  successful  future.  He  is  instructor 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A    NEW    MEMBER    OF    THE    WISCONSIN 
BOARD   OF  PHARMACY. 

The  recent  death  of  H.  B.  Allen,  of  Rich- 
land Center,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Board  of  Pharmacy,  left  a  vacancy 
to  be  filled.  To  this  position  the  governor  has 
appointed  B.  J.  Kremer  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The 
appointment  has  proved  a  popular  one.     On 


B.  J.  Kremer. 

several  occasions  the  State  association  has  in- 
dorsed Mr.  Kremer  for  appointment,  and  the 
governor  was  evidently  moved  by  the  associa- 
tion's attitude.  Mr.  Kremer  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Chi- 
cago. He  is  the  principal  owner  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  Kremer  Drug  Co.  in  Fond  du  Lac. 


The  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  Missouri,  which 
has  for  some  years  been  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  "practical"  examina- 
tions, has  now  adopted  them  as  a  regular 
feature  of  its  work.  The  board  also  requires 
one  year  of  high-school  work  or  its  equivalent 
as  a  preliminary  requirement  from  all  candi- 
dates. 


THIS   STORE   RUNNING   BEHIND. 

Here  is  the  statement  of  a  druggist  who 
apparently  is  in  hard  straits.     He  writes : 

"This  business  is  somewhat  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. On  February  1,  1911,  I  was  hired  to 
take  charge  of  a  store  in  this  small  town.  It 
was  in  awful  shape.  The  stock  was  run  down 
and  everything  frightfully  dirty.  I  found 
some  'dead  stock'  in  the  shape  of  a  Qouple  of 
kittens  under  one  counter.  The  party  who 
bought  the  store  realized  what  we  were  up 
against,  and  said  if  we  broke  even  on  the  first 
year's  business  we  would  be  lucky. 

"There  was  no  cash  to  start  with,  and  I 
used  my  own  funds  to  make  change  the  first 
day.  Our  new  soda  fountain  wasn't  installed 
until  June.  Meanwhile  we  missed  a  lot  of 
trade.  Then  the  landlord  built  on  to  the  store 
room  for  us,  and  his  taking  out  the  rear  end 
of  the  store,  which  was  brick,  made  a  very 
dirty  mess  for  a  time.  This  shows  some  of 
the  difficulties  I  have  worked  under. 

"The  stock  and  fixtures — everything,  in 
fact  —  invoiced  on  February  11,  1911, 
$2490.03.  On  February  18  the  owner  bought 
a  stock  from  a  dispensing  physician  amount- 
ing to  $155.35,  June  1  a  new  soda  fountain 
for  $495,  and  November  1  a  new  furnace 
costing  $98,  making  a  total  of  $3238.38  put 
into  the  business." 

Discounts    $    28  51 

Expenses  (including  $900  salary) 1254  83 

Cash  receipts  5063  00 

Disbursements  4983  39 

Balance  on  hand 79  91 

Merchandise    (including  all  purchases  and  or- 
iginal invoice)    7836  85 

Profit  and  loss  (worthless  accounts) 15  65 

Book  accounts 289  13 

Amount  due  the  jobbers 539  55 

Invoice  at  end  of  first  year : 

Fixtures   $  514  00 

Soda  fountain  and  supplies 584  56 

Merchandise    1968  36 

$3066  92 

Apparently  the  owner  is  in  business  for  his 
health.  The  manager  draws  $900  a  year  at  a 
loss  of  $341.97  to  the  proprietor.  Where  does 
the  proprietor  get  any  returns  on  his  invest- 
ment? He  better  sell  out,  unless  there  is  a 
promise  of  improvement  in  the  business.   Even 
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then  he  probably  would  have  to  take  a  loss.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  store  would  bring 
him  over  60  per  cent  of  what  it  cost,  should 
he  care  to  sell  it. 

Let  us  see  where  he  stands.  He  admits 
that  $3238.38  was  invested  in  the  business. 
His  assets  are: 

Cash  $    79  91 

Accounts  receivable  289  13 

Merchandise  .inventory  1968  36 

Fixtures    514  00 

Soda  fountain  ,     584  56 

Total $3435  96 

Subtracting  accounts  payable,  $539.55, 
from  the  assets  of  $3435.96,  we  find  he  is 
worth  $2896.41.  This  is  a  pretty  sad  show- 
ing, for  the  original  investment,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  was  $3238.38.  Admit- 
ting the  difficulties  that  beset  our  correspond- 
ent, the  fact  remains  that  his  business  is  run- 
ning behind.  He  ended  the  first  year  with  a 
loss. 

Let  us  make  an  analysis  of  his  profit  and 
loss  from  February  1,  1911,  to  February  1, 
1912.  He  began  with  an  inventory  of 
$3238,38  and  ended  with  an  inventory  of 
$3066.92,  a  shrinkage  of  $171.46.  He  bought 
$4598.47  worth  of  goods  which,  less  the  cash 
discount  $28.51,  cost  him  $4569.96.  Adding 
to  this  the  shrinkage  of  $171.46  in  the  in- 
ventory we  find  the  goods  cost  the  owner 
$4569.96  plus  $171.46,  or  $4741.42.  To  this 
add  expenses  of  $1254.83  and  bad  debts  of 
$15.65,  and  you  have  the  total  cost  of  the  mer- 
chandise, $6001.90.  The  sales  were  $5669.93. 
The  difference  between  the  sales  and  cost  of 
the  merchandise  shows  a  loss  of  $341.97. 

A  statement  of  his  assets  and  liabilities 
shows  the  same  net  loss: 

Cash  $    79  91 

Fixtures   514  00 

Accounts  receivable 289  13 

Soda  fountain  584  56 

Merchandise  inventory 1968  36 

$3435  96 

Accounts  payable  539  55 

Net  worth $2896  41 

Commenced  business  February  1,  1911,  with: 

Stock  and  fixtures $2490  03 

Bought  physician's  stock 155  35 

Bought  soda  fountain 495  00 

Bought  furnace 98  00  3238  38 

Net  loss $  341  97 


HIS  EARNINGS  GO  INTO  STOCK. 
Here  is  a  statement  for  analysis.  The  store 
is  about  three  years  old.  The  proprietor  has 
been  in  business  for  himself  just  one  year.  He 
has  the  only  drug  store  in  a  mining  town  of 
1500  people. 

Stock  and  fixtures,  1911 $1515  00 

Stock  and  fixtures,  1912 2947  79 

Sales  6232  50 

Purchases 4803  36 

Amount  paid  on  note 541  67 

Expenses : 

Freight  and  drayage $  100  00 

Clerk    250  00 

Proprietor's  salary   1000  00 

Rent   300  00 

Light    40  00 

Fuel    30  00 

Taxes  and  insurance SO  00 

Total  $1770  00 

This  store  must  be  expanding.  The  stock 
and  fixtures  almost  doubled  in  the  year  1911. 
They  increased  according  to  the  statement 
from  $1515.00  to  $2947.79.  All  the  profit 
apparently  went  into  new  stock.  Our  friend 
is  evidently  putting  all  his  gains  right  back 
into  business,  w  hich  is  the  natural  thing  to  do 
the  first  year. 

Let  us  see  where  the  money  is  going.  Pur- 
chases for  the  year  were  $4803.36.  We  find 
from  the  increase  in  the  inventory,  however, 
that  goods  to  the  amoimt  of  $1432.79  went 
into  the  permanent  stock,  so  that  the  net  cost 
of  the  goods  actually  sold  during  the  year  was 
$3370.57.  Subtracting  this  figure  from  the 
sales  of  $6232.50,  we  find  gross  profits  of 
$2861.93.  Dividing  the  gross  profits  of 
$2861.93  by  the  sales  of  $6232.50,  the  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  is  found  to  be  4^5.91, 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
— so  high,  in  fact,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
we  have  possibly  been  led  astray  by  the  state- 
jinent  of  our  correspondent. 

By  subtracting  the  expenses  $1770.00  from 
the  gross  profit  $2861.93,  we  obtain  the  net 
profit,  $1091.93.  Dividing  $1091.93  by  the 
sales,  $6232.50,  the  percentage  of  net  profit  is 
found  to  be  17.5.  This  is  high.  The  pro- 
prietor should  enjoy  a  nice  income  from  the 
business  in  the  future  when  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  put  so  much  of  the  earnings  into 
stock. 

The  expenses  are  about  the  average  for  a 
small  business.  Dividing  $1770.00  by  the 
sales  of  $6232.50,  the  expense  is  found  to  be 
28.39  per  cent. 
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J.  H.  Carmichael  of  Ashton,  Iowa,  in  addition  to  having  the 
large  salesroom  shown  in  this  picture,  has  another  room  15  by  86 
feet  in  dimensions  which  is  devoted  to  paint  and  wall  paper. 


Dr.  H.  C.  Hawley,  proprietor  of  the  Hawley  Drug  Co., 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  has  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  equipped 
stores  in  the  State.    Everything  is  right  up  to  the  minute. 


J.  W.  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Chatham  Pharmacy,  Chatham, 
Va.,  is  the  gentleman  standing  with  hat  oft  in  front  of  the  cigar 
case.  The  soda  fountain  is  a  popular  feature  of  Mr.  Jones's 
store. 


This  picture  illustrates  the  pharmacy  of  the  Simmons-Horn 
Dru?  Co.,  Demopolis,  Ala.  Judging  from  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers and  clerks  in  evidence,  these  people  do  a  gratifying 
volume  of  business. 


Central  Drug  Store,  Panama, 
Propr.  Manuel  Eaplnosa  " 


Here  we  have  an  outside  view  of  a  pharmacy  in  Panama. 
It  is  known  as  the  Central  Drug  Store,  and  the  proprietor  is 
Manuel  Espinosa. 


Perrone  &  Glando  comprise  a  new  retail  drug  firm  in 
Oakland,  California.  Mr.  Glando  was  formerly  one  of  the  de- 
partment managers  for  the  Owl  Drug  Co. 


Dru^  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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J.  p.  Lipp,  Blissfield,  Mich.,  is  an  energetic  druggist  who 
handles  a  large  stock  of  everything  in  the  drug  and  allied 
lines.  "Get  it  at  Lipp's!"  is  a  slogan  that  he  has  made 
familiar.    ' 


This  is  a  view  of  Mr.  Lipp's  prescription  counter*  with  the 
proprietor  himself  standing  in  the  background.  Mr.  Lipp  is  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


The  Mebs  Drug  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio,  have  one  of  the  hand- 
somest drug  stores  in  the  State.  It  is  thoroughly  department- 
ized  and  even  has  a  rest  room  for  ladies  as  well  as  a  manicuring 
parlor. 


This  shows  the  soda  grill  room  in  the  Mebs  store,  where 
among  other  things  a  noonday  lunch  is  served.  The  hand- 
some fountain  was  installed  by  the  Walrus  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Decatur,  111. 


The  Newman  Drug  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  which  Addison 
Dimmitt  is  the  president,  has  a  store  the  beauty  of  which  is 
scarcely  suggested  in  this  engraving. 


This  shows  the  prescription  department  of  the  Newman 
Drug  Co.  It  is  finished  in  white  enamel  and  the  slabs  and 
shelves  are  of  white  opal  glass. 


Urui  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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CONVICTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


When  ciuite  young  I  was  for  nearly  three 
years  an  inmate  of  a  large  and  well-known 
prison  in  the  East.  I  trust  this  frank  and 
simple  confession  will  not  cause  my  readers  to 
turn  pale  and  glance  behind  them,  I  was  not 
a  prisoner,  but  if  I  had  been — well,  prisoners 
are  neither  such  unusual  nor  such  terrible 
creatures  as  the  popular  fancy  paints  them. 
It  is  quite  as  easy  to  find  knaves  and  dangerous 
folk  out  of  prison  as  in  it.  A  sarcastic  cynic 
once  said  that  if  everybody  were  landed  behind 
the  bars  who  deserved  it  there  wouldn't  be 
people  enough  left  to  serve  as  officers  in  the 
Salvation  Army. 

But  I  desire  neither  to  accept  nor  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  universal  evil-doing.  What  I 
really  started  out  to  say  was  this,  that  convicts 
are  not  such  an  unusual  lot  as  they  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be,  and  that  indeed  they  are 
surprisingly  like  the  rest  of  us.  Many  of 
them  are  of  course  incorrigible  criminals,  but 
even  these  are  shrewd  enough  to  behave  them- 
selves in  prison  and  to  measure  up  to  satisfac- 
tory standards  of  good  prison  citizenship. 
Many  others  are  accidental  criminals — a 
drunken  frenzy,  bad  associations,  sudden 
temptations,  or  hard  luck  has  caused  them  to 
step  aside  but  once  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  before  realizing  it,  and  then  be 
thrust  behind  prison  bars  to  eat  out  their 
hearts  in  despair  and  chagrin.  Still  others 
have  committed  the  genteel  crimes  which 
thousands  of  men  are  committing  every  day — 
only  they  have  been  caught  at  it.  On  the  whole 
the  average  of  intelligence  and  of  behavior  is 
not  so  far  below  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed outside  the  walls ;  and  indeed  one  meets 
many  convicts  whose  personalities  are  intensely 
interesting. 

THE  LUXURY  OF  PRISON  LIFE. 

My  experience  in  the  prison  immediately 
followed  my  graduation  from  a  school  of 
pharmacy.  I  was  the  pharmacist  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  besides  attending  to  the  duties  of 
this  position  I  did  certain  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological work,  and  on  occasion  acted  also  as 
physician  in  the  treatment  of  minor  ills.    Dur- 


ing my  entire  incumbency  I  had  cjuarters  inside 
the  walls,  in  the  hospital  building,  and  lived 
and  ate  and  slept  surrounded  by  convicts, 
whom,  indeed,  I'regarded  as  I  would  the  em- 
ployees and  patients  of  any  private  hospital 
were  I  to-day  to  be  situated  in  such  an  institu- 
tion. Convicts  tended  my  person  and  my 
apartments.  Convicts  cooked  my  meals  and 
served  them.  A  convict  assistant  helped  me 
in  my  pharmaceutical  work  and  had  the  free 
run  of  the  dispensary. 

Indeed,  I  would  not  barter  my  three  years 


At  the  "morning  call"  the  physician  stood  outside  the  dis- 
pensary window,  examined  the  patients,  and  gave  verbal  pre- 
scriptions, while  the  pharmacist  and  his  convict  assistant 
("Henry")  did  the  dispensing  inside  and  handed  the  twttles  out 
of  the  window  to  the  waiting  victims. 

or  less  of  prison  experience  for  any  considera- 
tion. For  one  thing,  it  gave  me  a  sense  of 
luxury  and  autocracy  which  I  never  dare  hope 
to  feel  again.  I  was  absolute  lord  of  my  own 
little  corner  of  the  world.  I  had  but  to  press 
a  button  in  order  to  secure  an  attention  and 
an  assistance  which  only  a  ruler  can  command. 
There  was  one  man  to  polish  my  shoes  and 
brush  my  clothes,  another  to  take  my  garments 
down  to  the  tailor  shop  and  press  them,  still 
another  to  receive  my  dictation  and  write  my 
letters  out  on  the  typew*riter,  and  yet  others  to 
save  me  the  slightest  exertion.  It  is  a  stand- 
ing mystery  to  me  how  I  ever  had  the  courage 
to  resign  my  position  and  again  become  a 
plain  man  acting  as  my  own  servant.  I  know 
how    a   millionaire    feels   when   he   loses   his 
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wealth.  Sometimes  now,  when  of  a  Sunday 
morning  I  get  warm  and  angry  in  polishing 
my  troublesome  shoes,  I  sigh  for  luxury  and 
power  that  have  gone  forever,  and  I  realize 
that  even  a  prison  has  its  attractions. 

HENRY   OF   THE   LIGHT    FINGERS. 

And  then  the  people  you  meet  in  prison  are 
so  interesting!  There  was  one  man  about  my 
quarters  who  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  be 
classed  as  an  "incorrigible  criminal."  He  was 
serving  his  third  or  fourth  term  for  burglary, 
and  yet  he  was  as  mild-mannered  and  gentle- 
eyed  as  a  deer.  His  face  would  have  gotten 
him  a  job  as  a  church  janitor  or  night-watch- 
man almost  anywhere.  Perfectly  devoted  to 
me,  and  loyal  in  a  degree  which  I  have  rarely 


A  comer  of  the  pharmacist's  office  at  the  prison,  adjoining  the 
dispensary. 

seen  exhibited  in  private  life,  he  was  always 
looking  for  some  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
and  was  genuinely  pleased  over  anything 
which  brought  me  good  luck  or  satisfaction. 
I  can  see  his  smiling  face  now  as  he  listens  to 
some  bit  of  personal  news  I  am  telling  him, 
and  I  can  follow  him  as  he  goes  about  fixing 
my  room  up  and  as  he  serves  my  luncheon 
and  hands  over  some  delicacy  he  has  managed 
to  secure  by  means  of  those  prison  politics  in 
which  he  was  an  adept. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  Henry  was 
light-fingered  .outside  the  walls.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  done  bodily  injury  even 
under  danger  to  himself,  or  that  he  would 
have  shot  a  revolver  though  likely  to  be  cap- 
tured. But  he  did  like  to  burglarize  a  house 
and  secure  a  big  haul!  The  stories  he  used 
to  tell  me  about  his  exploits  would  have  put  to 


shame  the  ingenious  imaginings  of  the  artists 
who  turn  out  our  dime  novels.  He  would 
give  all  the  details  of  conception  and  execution 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  and  grin 
mildly  as  though  he  were  relating  how  he  had 
played  a  school-boy's  trick  on  a  chum  back  in 
his  younger  days.  There  was  no  boasting,  no 
criminal  fierceness,  no  social  theory  that  the 
world  owed  him  a  living — only  an  apparent 
incapacity  to  realize  the  sin  of  taking  things 
which  didn't  belong  to  him.  It  was  all  a  kind 
of  joke  with  him.  Certainly  he  was  a  strange 
study. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  has  a  marvelous  in- 
fluence over  her  "boys"  in  prison,  and  she  has 
reformed  hundreds  of  criminals  and  made 
respectable  citizens  of  them,  completing  her 
work  by  educating  society  to  give  the  convict 
a  chance  and  not  drive  him  back  into  crimin- 
ality by  branding  him  with  infamy  and  re- 
fusing him  work  and  an  opportunity  to  redeem 
himself.  Henry  became  one  of  Mrs.  Booth's 
boys,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  adoption  of  religion  and 
in  his  resolve  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  his 
trade  as  a  cabinetmaker.  But  I  must  confess 
that  Henry  never  found  it  convenient  to  return 
ten  dollars  which  I  loaned  him  as  he  was 
leaving  prison.  I  got  two  or  three  letters 
from  him  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
freedom,  and  he  always  mentioned  the  loan 
with  gratitude  and  spoke  appreciatively  of  the 
suit  of  clothes  and  other  things  which  I  had 
given  him. 

Whether  he  reasoned  after  a  time  that  he 
had  earned  the  money  in  my  service  and  really 
deserved  it;  whether  he  failed  to  get  steady 
work  and  could  not  easily  repay  the  loan;  or 
whether  he  simply  could  not  recover  from  his 
fundamental  incapacity  to  discriminate  be- 
tween honestly  and  dishonestly  obtained 
things,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  became  of  Henry,  and  I  have  hoped  I 
would  some  time  run  across  him  unexpectedly 
in  my  travels.     Perhaps  I  shall  yet. 

A    PRISONER   TURNED   GENTLEMAN. 

This  hope  suggests  another  interesting  ex- 
perience. There  was  one  man  in  the  prison 
who  was  a  very  clever  cabinetmaker,  and 
who  made  me  a  desk  after  my  own  idea  which 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me — a 
desk,  by  the  way,   which  I  still  have.     Some 
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years  later,  when  I  had  moved  to  another  city 
and  State,  and  was  temporarily  living  in  a 
boarding-house,  a  well-dressed  man  called  one 
evening  and  sent  up  his  card.  The  name  was 
an  unfamiliar  one  to  me,  and  the  man's  busi- 
ness was  that  of  traveling  agent  for  a  well- 
known  firm  of  furniture  manufacturers.  I 
needed  no  furniture  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  fellow  could  want 
of  me.  As  I  went  into  the  reception  room  a 
man  of  prosperous  appearance  and  consider- 
able dignity  arose  to  greet  me,  and  he  had  to 
explain  who  he  was  before  I  was  able  to  rec- 
ognize him.  It  was  my  old  friend  Stimson, 
the  cabinetmaker.  The  difference  between 
stripes  and  well-cut  business  clothes,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  inevitable  submissive  atti- 
tude of  prison  and  the  independent  air  of 
liberty,  were  so  marked  that  I  could  scarcely 
credit  my  eyes.  Stimson  had  been  with  the 
furniture  house  for  some  time  and  was  suc- 
ceeding to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  himself 
and  his  employers. 

Some  days  after  he  called  on  me,  when  I 
thought  there  was  no  chance  of  any  one  meet- 
ing him  in  the  city  who  had  happened  to  see 
him  in  the  house,  I  keenly  enjoyed  telling  the 
table  of  boarders  at  dinner  one  evening  where 
I  had  known  Stimson  before,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  how  horrified  some  of  the 
softer  sex  were!  For  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  they,  locked  their  windows  every 
night  with  great  care,  glanced  under  the  bed 
with  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  shivering 
apprehension,  bolted  their  doors  in  the  most 
secure  manner,  and  for  all  I  know  pulled  their 
beds  against  the  door  and  sat  up  in  bed  all 
night,  trembling  at  every  sound. 

Stimson  is  the  only  one  of  my  convict  ac- 
quaintances whom  I  have  ever  met  in  polite 
society,  but  this  is  because  I  am  now  some- 
what distant  from  the  prison.  I  have  friends 
who  repeatedly  see  ex-convicts  in  private  life 
and  who  are  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms 
with  them. 

BUFFALO  bill's  SOCIAL  MENTOR. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  hospital  in  whom 
I  was  very  much  interested.  He  had  enjoyed 
a  most  fascinating  career  and  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual education  and  culture.  Let  me  call  him 
Pattison — chiefly  because  this  was  not  his 
name.     Pattison  was  by  profession  an  archi- 


tect, but  he  was  also  a  clever  amateur  painter, 
as  I  can  attest  by  a  couple  of  beautiful  water- 
colors  which  I  have  in  my  library  to-day.  He 
was  a  linguist,  knew  stenography  and  type- 
writing, and  it  was  because  of  these  qualifica- 
tions that  the  prison  physician  made  him  his 
secretary.  The  doctor  was  a  man  of  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession,  wrote  frequent  papers 
for  society  meetings  and  journals,  and  Patti- 
son became  invaluable  to  him. 

Pattison  was  then  perhaps  45  years  old. 
He  had  experienced  a  successful  career  in  his 
profession,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  en- 
joyed the  unique  experience  of  traveling  about 
the  world  with  Buffalo  Bill  and  acting  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  architect,  secretary,  and 
friend  at  a  salary  of  $6000  a  year  and  ex- 
penses. He  had  drawn  the  plans,  I  believe, 
for  the  building  which  Buffalo  Bill  erected  for 
his  Wild  West  show  in  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair,  and  he  had  also  designed  the 
buildings  put  up  in  several  European  capitals 
during  Mr.  Cody's  trips  abroad.  He  had 
acted  meanwhile  as  Mr.  Cody's  secretary  and 
had  "coached"  him  for  the  difficult  social  du- 
ties which  he  was  often  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. When  Mr.  Cody  was  dined  by  the 
European  monarchs,  Pattison  would  sit  at  his 
elbow  when  circumstances  permitted  and  make 
the  whispered  suggestions  which  a  man  of  the 
plains,  with  little  opportunities  for  culture,  and 
at  that  time  with  little  worldly  experience, 
would  naturally  need  in  order  to  acquit  him- 
self creditably. 

After  leaving  Buffalo  Bill,  Pattison  had 
blossomed  out  into  a  promoter.  I  have  for- 
gotten what  hopeful  scheme  he  was  elaborat- 
ing, but  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  as  honest  as 
jare  the  plans  of  the  average  promoter.  He 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  technicality. 
My  memory  of  the  occurrence  is  somewhat 
hazy,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  collected 
and  used  some  watchful  and  anxious  widow's 
money  before  his  plan  had  proceeded  far 
enough  to  give  him  the  legal  right  to  do 
so.  She  was  afraid  her  money  would  disap- 
pear beyond  recall,  and  she  at  once  brought 
suit  for  its  recovery  and  incidentally  for  Pat- 
tison's .  punishment.  For  some  reason  the 
judge  or  the  jury,  as  the  case  may  have  been, 
didn't  like  the  look  of  things,  and  Pattison  was 
"sent  up"  for  six  years.  He  always  declared 
his  innocence,  and  I  was  once  told  by  a  man 
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outside,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  that  he 
thought  Pattison  had  meant  to  "play  square" 
in  the  deal. 

Certainly  he  was  a  most  exemplary  man  in 
prison,  and  he  never  lost  his  native  dignity,  his 
social  polish,  his  attitude  of  a  gentleman.  I 
have  rarely  listened  to  a  more  fascinating 
raconteur  than  Pattison.  He  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively,  observed  keenly,   and   read   widely. 


A  partial  view  of  the  prison  itself,  showing  the  outside  wall 
surrounding  it. 

He  had  mixed  in  the  best  of  "society."  His 
voice  was  low  and  melodious,  and  his  manner 
the  fruit  of  the  best  breeding.  He  had  mar- 
ried the  niece  of  the  governor  of  a  southern 
State,  and  much  of  his  charm  was  doubtless 
due  to  his  experience  in  southern  Social  circles. 
In  speaking  of  his  marriage  I  am  reminded 
of  an   incident   which   gave  me  much   secret 


Another  view  of  the  wall,  and  some  convicts  filing  through 
the  prison  gate  after  having  been  outside  doing  road-construe-    ^ 
tion  work. 


amusement  at. the  time.  Pattison  came  rush- 
ing into  my  office  one  day  in  great  indignation, 
his  proud  head  thrown  back  farther  than  usual, 
and  thrust  before  me  a  copy  of  Munsey's  Mag- 
azine containing  the  picture  of  a  handsome 
woman  who,  it  was  stated  underneath  the  en- 


graving, had  become  an  actress.  It  was  Mrs. 
Pattison.  "Think  of  it!"  declared  Pattison 
with  heat.  "Think  of  it! — my  wife  disgrac- 
ing herself  and  her  family  by  going  on  the 
stage!"  And  the  scorn  and  contempt  in  his 
voice  and  manner  I  can  feel  to-day  as  I  think 
of  the  circumstance. 

Well,  Pattison  left  the  prison  shortly  after 
I  did,  and  I  have  heard  "often  of  him  since. 
He  has  had  the  honorable  and  successful 
career  which  he  deserved.  He  is  a  contractor 
in  one  of  the  large  cities,  and  his  income  is 
one  which  I  should  not  refuse  if  it  were 
offered  me.     Recently  he  has  married  again. 

A  MELANCHOLY  DANE. 

Then  there  was  Bergen,  a  slight  young  Dane 
with  all  the  melancholy  and  all  the  interest  of 
a  Hamlet.  Bergen  always  declared  to  the  few 
who  had  his  confidence,  and  with  whom  he 


The  prison  band  giving  its  daily  concert  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  warden's  office  inside  the  enclosure. 

deigned  to  chat  on  free  and  easy  terms,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Danish  noble 
families,  and  certainly  his  accomplishments 
and  his  bearing  indicated  it.  He  had  come 
over  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  government,  and  was  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  all  summer.  By  the  time  the 
fair  was  over  with  he  had  become  so  enam- 
ored of  conditions  in  America  that  he  resolved 
to  stay  here.  He  was  an  ambitious  fellow, 
was  always  an  eager  searcher  after  knowledge 
and  experience  of  diverse  kinds,  and  so  he  had 
attached  himself  to  some  prominent  engineer- 
ing firm.  But  he  had  meanwhile  fallen  in 
with  a  fast  young  club  set  and  was  spending 
money  more  rapidly  than  his  government  or 
his  family,  or  afterwards  his  employers,  could 
supply    it   to   him,   and  before   long   he   had 
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forged  the  firm's  check  for  $100  to  tide  him 
over  an  ugly  difficulty  which  demanded  imme- 
diate settlement.  He  had  expected  to  secure 
the  money  the  next  day  and  take  up  the  check 
before  it  should  be  presented  at  the  bank,  but 
there  was  a  slip  somewhere  and  the  cup  never 
reached  his  lips.  He  was  arrested,  convicted, 
and  sent  to  prison  for  eight  years. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  Bergen  felt  his  dis- 
grace keenly.  He  kept  to  himself  as  much  as 
possible.  He  refused  to  talk  with  either  con- 
victs or  officers.  He  grew  to  be  the  picture  of 
solitary  and  brooding  melancholy.  His  face 
never  lost  its  mournful  expression  during  his 
whole  term  in  prison,  but  in  time  he  became 
more  resigned  to  his  lot  and  took  advantage 
of  the  many  opportunities  to  make  himself 
useful  which  a  prison  offers  to  a  man  of 
cleverness  and  parts — opportunities  not  only  to 
become  useful,  but  in  doing  so  to  forget  one- 
self also  and  to  have  that  active  interest  in  life 
which  is,  both  in  prison  and  out  of  it,  the 
surest  remedy  for  despair  and  the  best  guar- 
anty of  contentment. 

Bergen  was  a  clever  musician,  and  before 
long  he  became  the  leader  of  the  prison  orches- 
tra. He  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  task, 
and  he  soon  had  his  convict  musicians  playing 
selections  from  the  classic  operas  with  a  finish 
and  a  unity  which  were  marked.  To  see  his 
lithe  figure  and  melancholy  face  as  he  waved 
the  baton  was  to  see  a  man  who  was  throwing 
his  soul  into  the  effort,  and  who  for  the  mo- 
ment was  living  among  spiritual  and  eternal 
harmonies  far  removed  from  dull  earth. 

Bergen's  orchestra  was  a  source  of  surprised 
delight  to  the  many  visitors  who  passed 
through  the  prison,  but  it  never  played  so  well 
as  when  Mrs.  Booth  came  to  the  institution  on 
periodical  visits  among  her  "boys."  Then  it 
was  that  the  prison  walls  echoed  and  reechoed 
with  the  beauties  of  Tannhauser  and  II  Trova- 
tore  and  Martha.  The  orchestra  would  sta- 
tion itself  in  the  great  rotunda  or  central  court 
of  the  prison ;  on  the  first  gallery  above  would 
sit  the  warden,  his  distinguished  visitor,  who 
was  sometimes  accompanied  by  General  Booth 
and  always  by  her  secretary,  and  a  few  invited 
guests  from  the  town  outside;  on  the  third 
gallery  would  stand  some  of  the  officers  and 
such  of  the  convicts  as  were  free  from  the 
nature  of  their  duties  to  indulge  themselves  in 
this  privilege.     Mrs.   Booth  was  the  idol  of 


every  musician's  heart,  and  those  fellows 
played  as  though  inspired  when  she  sat  above 
them  and  smiled  her  delight  over  the  recep- 
tion, and  her  deep  interest  in  the  men  them- 
selves. 

Bergen  was  a  fine  linguist  also.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
accent;  he  knew  French  and  German  equally 
well,  and  he  had  a  good  workable  conception 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  my  teacher  in 
French  for  a  year,  and  incidentally  this  state- 
ment illustrates  another  advantage  of  prison 
life.  To  have  men  at  ready  call  who  could 
instruct  me  in  almost  any  branch  of  human 
knowledge  was  a  great  treat,  and  it  was  a 
further  convenience  that  they  came  to  my 
study  instead  of  my  going  to  theirs.  Nor 
do  I  need  to  point  out  the  pleasure  of  having 
private  tutors  in  your  own  chambers  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  more  or  less  hand- 
somely for  the  service.  The  arrangement  with 
Bergen,  however,  was  mutually  agreeable.  It 
was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  leave  his  cramped 
cell  and  spend  an  evening  in  an  atmosphere 
which  was  at  least  comparatively  comfortable, 
intellectual,  and  independent. 

But  Bergen  was  not  only  a  musician  and  a 
linguist.  He  was  a  clever  draughtsman  also, 
and  he  drew  many  plans  for  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  prison  buildings.  In  divers  other 
ways  he  showed  his  versatility  and  skill,  and 
he  was  a  most  useful  man  about  the  prison.  I 
must  not  neglect  to  say,  in  connection  with  his 
musical  work,  that  he  composed  two  or  three 
orchestral  selections  while  he  was  there  and 
spent  hours  in  transcribing  the  music  for  the 
different  instruments  and  players.  One  of 
these  compositions  I  well  remember,  and  it 
had  a  mournful,  solitary,  despairing  beauty 
which  stamped  it  as  the  expression  of  Bergen's 
sad  personality. 

Bergen  certainly  had  the  artist's  soul  and 
temperament,  and  history  and  biography  teach 
us  that  such  temperaments  are  unstable,  pas- 
sionate, and  often  immoral.  With  all  his  fine- 
ness of  spirit,  his  high  breeding,  and  his  pride 
of  self,  Bergen  at  bottom  was  not  moored  fast 
to  any  solid  moral  convictions.  After  he  left 
prison  I  am  told  that  for  a  few  years  he  had 
a  remarkable  success,  but  he  seems  later  to 
have  cut  loose  from  it  all  and  to  have  reached 
the  second  sad  stage  in  his  career.  His  en- 
gineering and  architectural   skill    and  experi- 
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ence  gained  him  (with  Mrs.  Booth's  assistance, 
I  believe)  a  good  position  in  some  industrial 
enterprise,  and  within  a  year  he  supervised  the 
building  of  a  large  plant  and  afterwards  be- 
came manager  of  it  at  an  annual  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  This  experience  was  re- 
peated wdth  another  plant  a  couple  of  years 
later,  and  Bergen's  friends  were  delighted  at 
the  noble  and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
was  acquitting  himself  and  wiping  out  the  dis- 
grace of  one  false  step. 

But,  alas!  he  suddenly  threw,  it  all  over- 
board and  disappeared  from  view.  Shortly 
after  leaving  prison  he  had  married  a  relative 
of  one  of  the  officers,  a  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
occasionally  in  the  prison  where  women  are 
rarely  in  evidence,  and  where  one's  suscepti- 
bilities are  keyed  up  by  loneliness  and  by  the 
absence  of  feminine  companionship.  It  is  al- 
ways a  dangerous  experiment  for  the  artist 
temperament  to  marry,  for  the  conditions  of 
success  are  so  exacting  that  they  are  rarely 
met ;  and  in  Bergen's  case  the  experiment  was 
apparently  a  ghastly  failure.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  deserted  his  wife,  went  no  man  knew 
exactly  where,  burned  his  bridges  all  behind 
him,  and  is  now  either  suffering  despair  for 
the  second  time  in  his  career  or  is  breathing 
the  air  of  spiritual  liberty  and  independence 
again.  I  am  told  that  he  has  committed  crime 
once  more,  but  my  informants,  when  pinned 
down,  are  not  able  to  give  any  of  the  details 
or  to  confirm  the  rumor. 

THE  STORY   OF   A   YOUNG  GERMAN. 

And  finally  let  me  tell  more  briefly  of  young 
Brunig — another  foreigner,  but  this  time  a 
German.  Brunig  was  of  an  entirely  different 
type.  While  well  educated,  well  bred  and  ca- 
pable, he  lacked  the  versatile  ability  of  Bergen, 
and  he  had  his  feet  planted  firmly  upon  the 
earth  of  materialism  and  practicality.  Brunig 
had  come  of  a  good  family  in  Germany.  His 
father  was  a  banker.  The  boy  had  gone 
through  the  schools  of  his  country  and  had 
graduated  from  the  "gymnasium."  It  had 
then  become  his  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
German  youth,  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  the 
German  army.  At  this  fate  he  demurred  and 
to  escape  it  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and,  with  his  father's  influence,  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  a  large  banking  house.     The  old  gen- 


tleman thought  it  would  be  wise  for  the  boy  to 
learn  the  English  language  thoroughly  and  to 
become  familiar  with  American  methods  and 
conditions — a  training  which  would  later  on 
serve  him  in  good  stead  in  taking  up  his 
father's  business  in  Germany. 

For  a  year  or  two  all  went  well.  But,  like 
Bergen,  the  young  chap  fell  in  with  a  fast  set 
and  they  unintentionally  accomplished  his  ruin. 
The  pace  was  faster  than  he  could  travel.  He 
got  fearfully  into  debt,  and  a  gambling  ex- 
perience one  night,  where  he  lost  a  hundred 
dollars,  egged  him  on  to  a  desperate  act  the 
next  morning.  He  forged  his  firm's  signature 
to  a  letter  of  credit  for  $1500,  changed  his 
name,  took  the  train  for  another  city,  secured 
there  by  good  luck  or  by  sublime  "nerve"  $800 
on  the  letter,  and  then,  throwing  discretion  to 
the  winds,  began  traveling  through  the  country 
like  a  lord.  He  succeeded  in  tapping  the  let- 
ter of  credit  again  for  $200,  but  this  proved 
his  ruin.  In  the  midst  of  luxury  and  riotous 
living  he  was  in  danger,  and  before  he  knew 
it  blue-coated  officers  of  the  law  swooped 
down  upon  him  and  he  wound  up  in  a  prison 
cell. 

Brunig  was  a  good  bookkeeper  and  account- 
ant, and  we  gave  him  a  position  in  the  hospital 
with  charge  over  certain  dispensary  and  med- 
ical records,  and  he  worked  faithfully  and 
well.  His  desk  was  connected  by  a  bell  with 
my  office,  and  I  had  only  to  push  the  button 
to  secure  his  presence  and  enlist  his  eager  de- 
sire to  be  of  any  service.  He  was  a  clean-cut 
young  German  of  pleasant  manner.  Removed 
from  all  temptation,  not  thrust  among  others 
with  more  money  than  he,'  exempt  from  un- 
desirable associations,  he  would  never  have 
gone  wrong.  The  crucial  moment  came  and 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  test. 
Judge  Ben.  Lindsay,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver,  who  has  had  such  remarkable  success 
in  reforming  the  boys  of  his  city,  has  largely 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  boy  who  commits  a  theft  does  so, 
not  because  of  a  criminal  nature,  but  because 
of  the  double  force  of  temptation  and  associa- 
tion, and  that  nearly  every  boy  would  do  like- 
wise when  placed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. He  has  accordingly  endeavored  to 
remove  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime  so  far  as 
possible.     I    believe,    too,    that   it   was    Poor 
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Richard  who  declared  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  be  honest  when  your  pocketbook  was  full. 

But  Brunig  had  learned  his  lesson.  He  had 
profited  by  his  experience,  and  he  determined 
like  a  sensible  man  not  to  waste  time  in  vain 
regrets  but  to  go  out  from  prison  and  redeem 
himself.  He  has  since  done  so  with  entire 
success. 

SOCIAL  CLEAVAGES  IN  PRISON. 

It  is  perhaps  neeedless  to  say  that  the  prison 
was  not  populated  altogether  with  such  men  as 
I  have  described.  They  were  of  course  the 
exceptions,  as  most  of  them,  indeed,  would  be 
in  the  world  outside.  It  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  explain  that  a  prison  is  not  and  cannot  in 
practice  be  an  absolute  socialistic  democracy, 
however  feasible  and  necessary  this  may  seem 
in  theory.  There  are  a  great  many  special 
positions  around  a  prison  which  convicts  can 
fill  successfully  —  more  successfully,  indeed, 
than  the  average  guard  or  keeper;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  economy  and  wisdom  to  accept 
this  fact  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Between 
such  men  and  the  mass  of  convicts  there  is  at 


once  the  same  division  which  manifests  itself 
in  society — and  a  prison  is  in  a  sense  a  section 
of  society  on  a  miniature  scale.  The  men  who 
have  the  brains,  the  experience,  and  the  breed- 
ing secure  the  fruits  of  them  here  as  elsewhere. 
They  get  the  prize  positions,  and  with  them 
they  likewise  get  certain  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions. 

The  men  I  have  been  talking  about  belonged 
to  this  class  entirely.  They  were  not  marched 
in  lock-step  to  work  in  the  shops  at  hard  man- 
ual labor  all  day  long,  and  then  marched  back 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  locked  in  their  cells 
for  the  night.  Within  certain  limits  they  had 
the  freedom  of  the  prison,  and  they  enjoyed 
the  association  of  the  officers.  They  were  not 
locked  in  their  cells  until  comparatively  late  in 
the  evening.  If  it  be  held  that  such  men 
should  have  been  punished  as  the  others  were, 
I  answer  that  they  were  punished  every  bit  as 
cruelly.  A  sensitive  man  feels  the  mere  fact 
of  imprisonment  far  more  than  a  hardened 
criminal  feels  severe  discipline,  arduous  work, 
and  the  absence  of  all  liberties. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Sixth  of  a  Series   of    Important  Articles— Phono|fraphs   and   Records  are  Made  to  Pay 
Handsomely — An  Experienced  Dealer  Tells  How  He  Handles  the  Goods. 

By  ELMER  BACKER. 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 


The  best  paying  side-line  on  the  market  to- 
day is  the  Edison  phonograph.  We  had  to 
take  three  different  types  of  Edison  machines 
and  one  hundred  records  to  get  the  agency  in 
this  city.  I  started  in  by  doing  some  good  ad- 
vertising. I  inserted  a  strong  ad.  in  our  local 
paper  and  kept  it  up  every  week,  never  using 
the  same  cut  twice.  I  also  had  some  circulars 
printed  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  These 
are  sent  to  every  farmer  in  this  county  and 
this  city  every  month  in  winter  and  one  or  two 
in  the  summer.  They  serve  to  keep  the 
phonograph  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our 
patrons.  More  than  one  farmer  has  said  to 
us:  "If  you  don't  stop  sending  me  this  circu- 
lar, I  shall  have  to  buy  a  phonograph.  My 
wife  and  children  are  always  begging  me  to 
get   one."      Phonographs   certainly   make   the 


long  winter  nights  shorter  and  are  fine  for  en- 
tertaining visitors, 

GERMAN   RECORDS. 

This  being  a  German  settlement,  we  have 
many  calls  for  German  records  and  keep  a  big- 
ger stock  of  them  than  we  do  of  English. 
When  a  customer  has  picked  out  about  half  a 
dozen  and,  thinking  he  has  enough,  tells  us  to 
get  them  ready,  we  promptly  put  on  a  good 
number  while  his  own  selections  are  being 
wrapped  up.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  takes 
that  one  also.  In  this  way  we  sell  three  or 
four  more  records  than  the  buyer  would  other- 
wise order. 

Our  latest  advertising  scheme  was  to  invite 
the  three  popular  dance  music  players  in  the 
city  to  our  store  and  make  some  records.    The 
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next  day  we  announced  in  the  local  paper  that 
we  had  these  numbers  which  the  music  lovers 
of  the  town  might  hear.  The  instruments 
were  the  violin,  cornet,  concertina.  Well,  we 
sold  over  fifty  blank  records  inside  of  a  week. 
These  home-made  records  are  put  on  the  ma- 
chine in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  kind. 
A  reproducer  is  set  in  place  of  the  pin  and  the 
record  is  attached  very  easily.  The  only  trou- 
ble arises  when  the  players  are  not  near 
enough  to  the  phonograph. 

THREE  DIFFERENT  MACHINES  IN  STOCK. 

When  a  prospective  phonograph  buyer 
comes  in,  we  have  three  different  types  of  ma- 
chines to  offer:  the  Gem,  for  $15.00;  the  Fire- 
side,   for    $27.00;    and    the    Home,    with    a 


HOME  SWEET  HOME" 


pAPPY  Indeed  is  this  young  couple.      Why? 
Because  they  have  themselves  and  ao 

Edison  Phonograph 


toeittertaia  themselves  with. 


Not  only  the  youag;  bnt  also  the  old  can  be 
made  happy  with  an 

EDISON 

Now  why  not  make  this  Xmas  a  real  Happy 
one?    A  REAL 

"Home  Sweet  Home?" 

That's  what  you  will  make  it 
if  you  let  us  sell  you  one  o( 
our  Edison  Phonographs. 

Pfcffcrle's  Reliable  Drug  Store 


Edison  Phonographs 


Call  tad  inspe<ft  our  line  aod  get  our 
terms  before  purchasiog  a  Taikiog 
Machine.  It  will  pay  you.  as  we  posttiv 
ly  guarantee  to  save  you  money  by  the 
g3od  service  we  give  you.  Remember, 
we  will  keep  your  Machine  in  repair 
FREE  of  charge.  We  make  a  apecialry 
of  the  Phonograph  BuslneM  and  have  (he 
only  complete  line  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
So  don't  be  influenced  by  any  one  to  send 
away  to  Chicago  or  elsewhere  for  a  Talk- 
ing Machine:  as  we  positively  guarantee 
to  give  you  a  BETTER  DEAL  than  you 
can  obtain  anywhere  else. 


Lugene  A.  Pfefferle 


Two  sections  of  a  three-paneled  folder  distributedTby  Mr.  Pfefferle. 

wooden  horn,  for  $55.00.  With  these  we  can 
accommodate  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich. 
When  a  customer  wants  the  best  machine 
made,  we  send  to  our  jobber  for  an  Amberol, 
a  two-hundred  dollar  instrument,  which  has 
no  horn.  It  is  set  in  a  cabinet  about  six  feet 
high  and  built  of  oak  or  mahogany.  A  record 
is  put  on  one  of  the  machines  and  played. 
Meanwhile  we  describe  the  fine  points  in  which 
the  Edison  excels  others.  It  has  a  softer  tone 
and  requires  no  pin  changing  as  does  the 
Victor. 

We  have  an  easy  payment  plan  for  our 
phonograph  sales,  namely,  fifty  cents  a  week 
on  machines  under  twenty-seven  dollars,  and 
one  dollar  a  week  for  machines  over  that 
price.    All  people  buying  a  phonograph  on  our 


easy  payment  plan  must  sign  a  contract  that 
this  payment  will  be  made  every  week  or 
month.  Any  time  we  feel  that  we  will  not  get 
the  money,  we  can  take  the  phonograph  back 
without  their  consent.  All  records  must  be 
paid  for  as  they  are  bought.  We  grant  no 
credit  in  their  sale. 


COMPETING  WITH    MAIL-ORDER   HOUSES. 

One  of  our  competitors  is  the  Babson  mail- 
order house  in  Chicago.  The  people  in  the 
vicinity  think  if  they  send  away  for  a  phono- 
graph, they  will  get  it  more  cheaply.  Instead, 
they  pay  express  and  one  dollar  and  forty 
cents  for  rubbish  which  we  give  free.  I  sent 
for  one  of  his  phonograph  catalogues  so  that 
I  could  show  the  people  that  they  pay  more 
by  having  a  machine  sent  to  them  than  they 
pay  us.  In  his  catalogue  twelve  records  are 
offered  with  the  machines.  These  records  are 
fifty  cents  apiece,  which  is  all  included  in  the 
price  of  the  machine.  But  when  a  farmer 
comes  in  and  asks  how  many  records  he  gets, 
we  tell  him  he  can  have  as  many  as  he  wants. 
He  doesn't  have  to  take  just  twelve.  He  can 
take  two  if  he  wishes. 

The  Edison  Company  puts  out  four  ma- 
chines under  the  price  of  fifty-five  dollars.  We 
only  keep  three  of  these,  ls  one,  the  Standard, 
has  the  same  spring  as  the  Fireside.  The 
Standard  only  plays  four-minute  records, 
while  the  Fireside  plays  both  the  two-minute 
and  the  four-minute.  The  smallest  machine, 
the  Gem,  costs  fifteen  dollars,  but  has  no  dou- 
ble spring.  It  has  to  be  wound  up  before  one 
starts  playing.  It  also  has  a  very  small  horn. 
The  Fireside  is  our  best  seller.  The  price  is 
twenty-seven  dollars.  It  has  an  upright  horn 
and  double  spring.  With  this  machine  we 
also  sell  the  oak  horn,  which  costs  ten  dollars 
more  than  the  tin  horn.  It  takes  the  metallic 
sound  out  of  the  music;  the  tin  does  not.  The 
largest  machine  we  have  is  the  Home,  which 
the  oak  horn  always  goes  along  with,  the  price 
being  fifty-five  dollars.  The  machine  also  has 
a  better  recorder  than  the  Fireside  machine. 
Furthermore,  the  double  spring  is  bigger  than 
other  small  machines. 

WINDOW   DISPLAYS. 

The  Edison  Incorporated  has  issued  win- 
dow displays  since  December,  1911.  The 
dealer  pays  three  dollars  a  month,  which  is 
the  cost  of  putting  them  out.     These  window 
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displays  come  every  month.  One  of  our  win- 
dows is  always  trimmed  with  these  phonograph 
displays.  They  are  a  good  advertisement  for 
us  and  the  Edison  Co.  We  get  our  Edison 
phonographs  from  a  jobber  in  Minneapolis, 
T.  H.  Tucker.  We  only  trade  with  one,  get- 
ting the  best  service  this  way.  The  records 
come  from  the  same  jobber  in  lots  of  one  to 
two  hundred  in  one  shipment,  usually  every 
two  weeks.  We  have  the  right  to  send  back 
ten  per  cent  of  all  we  order  every  three 
months.  This  keeps  our  stock  clean  all  the 
time. 

THE    PROFIT. 

The  profit  on  the  records  is  very  good.  On 
two-minute  or  Standard  records  there  is  a 
clean  profit  of  40  per  cent,  taking  10  per  cent 


off  for  breakage.  On  the  Amberol  records 
there  is  a  profit  of  55  per  cent.  These  are  the 
four-minute  records. 

On  the  same  machine  costing  $15.00  there 
is  a  profit  of  33  per  cent;  on  the  $27.00  ma- 
chine the  profit  is  45  per  cent;  and  on  our 
largest  the  profit  is  52  per  cent,  which  is  as 
much  as  any  side-line  can  make.  When  we 
sell  a  person  a  phonograph,  it  isn't  the  last 
time  we  see  him.  He  always  returns  to  buy 
more  records,  and  any  other  article  that  may 
catch  his  eye  in  the  store. 

One  thing  a  person  should  refrain  from  in 
handling  phonographs — that  is,  playing  for 
loafers.  It  keeps  the  ladies  away,  and  it  is  a 
poor  policy  generally  to  have  any  loafers 
around. 


IS  THIS  AN  AVERAGE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY? 

The    Self-told    Sketch    of  a  Western   Lad   Who,   TirlniJ   of   Life  on   the   Ranch,  Entertained 

Pharmaceutical  Ambitions — Mi^ratin^  to  the   City  He  Followed  His  Bent,  Finally 

Becoming  the  Owner  of  a  Store — How  Time  Worked  Chan||es  in  His  Views. 

By  an  "  EVERY-DAY  DRUGGIST." 


I  spent  my  youth  in  western  Kansas,  herd- 
ing sheep  on  the  prairies  in  summer-time, 
going  barefooted  and  clad  in  overalls.  For  4 
or  5  months  during  the  winter-time  I  attended 
the  district  school.  When  herding  sheep, 
sometimes  as  many  as  5000  in  a  single  herd, 
my  only  companions  were  my  Indian  pony,  my 
faithful  dog,  and  rifle.  My  only  diversions 
were  drawing  designs  in  the  sands,  killing  an 
occasional  coyote  or  a  gray  wolf  as  it  sneakecf 
around  a  hill  in  quest  of  a  fresh  mutton  din- 
ner, the  frequent  killing  of  rattlesnakes,  the 
watching  of  the  prairie-dogs  in  their  towns, 
many  of  which  covered  hundreds  of  acres,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  of  a  similar  monot- 
onous nature,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
constant  and  ever-changing  panorama  of  cloud 
and  sky  and  the  weird,  fantastic  images  of  the 
mirage. 

In  dry  seasons  many  were  the  exciting  runs 
made  to  avoid  the  devastating  course  of  prairie 
fires,  and  in  wet  seasons  there  was  the  constant 
danger  of  severe  hail  or  wind  storms  before 
which  the  sheep  would  drift  for  miles,  and  no 
amount  of  effort  could  stop  them.     All  this 


sounds  exciting  enough,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  one  of  the  most  monotonous  lives 
imaginable.     I  know  from  experience. 

BEHIND  THE  PLOW. 

When  I  grew  a  little  older  I  entered  upon 
the  farm  work  connected  with  the  sheep  ranch. 
Many  a  day  I  put  in  behind  "Star"  and 
"Buck,"  the  ox  team,  plowing,  seeding  and 
harvesting  the  grain  necessary  to  winter  the 
sheep  and  to  feed  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
ranch.  I  always  went  to  school  during  the 
short  winter  terms.  A  little  later  I  went  to 
the  school  in  the  neighboring  town,  riding  my 
horse  in  and  out  the  5  miles,  nights  and  morn- 
ings. Then  one  day  word  was  received  from 
a  relative  in  an  adjoining  State  that  I  might 
come  and  have  the  advantages  of  schooling  in 
a  larger  town  and  work  in  a  store  to  pay  my 
board. 

This  relative  it  happened  owned  a  drug 
store,  and  I  went,  not  that  I  preferred  a  drug 
store  position  to  anything  else,  but  because  it 
offered  an  escape  from  the  monotonous  life  of 
the  western  sheep  ranch.     Perhaps  while  herd- 
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ing  sheep  on  the  Hmitless  plains,  with  nothing 
to  thinly  about  except  the  future,  the  idea  may 
have  come  to  me  that  I  was  capable  of  bigger 
and  better  things,  of  great  achievements. 
Where  is  the  boy  who  does  not  have  these 
thoughts?  At  any  rate  this  opening  seemed 
the  really  greatest  thing  in  my  life. 

I  rode  the  distance,  over  300  miles,  on  my 
pony,  sleeping  out  at  nights  with  no  roof  but 
the  sky,  no  bed  but  my  blanket,  and  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow.  My  pony  was  picketed 
out  near-by. 

I  was  then  only  a  little  boy,  scarcely  tall 
enough  to  see  over  the  tops  of  the  high,  round- 
top  show-cases  which  were  then  the  only  kind, 
but  which  are  now  seldom,  if  ever,  seen. 

COMING   TO  TOWN. 

One  can  imagine  the  appearance  a  green 
country  boy,  just  off  the  range  and  entirely  a 
stranger  to  city  ways,  made  as  a  city  drug 
store  "cubby."  But  no  one  can  realize  the 
crash  of  my  air  castles.  The  disillusion- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  my  own  ignorance, 
the  ridicule  of  my  boy  playmates,  and  the 
homesickness  of  my  first  year  or  so  as  an  em- 
bryo druggist,  all  bore  heavily  upon  me. 

But,  be  it  said  to  my  credit,  I  hung  on. 
Perhaps  the  knowledge  that,  if  I  gave  up,  it 
meant  a  return  to  the  ranch  and  to  "Star"  and 
"Buck,"  to  experience  again  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  cold  of  winter,  mere  memory  of 
the  monotonous  grind  of  my  former  life,  made 
me  stick  it  out.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  staid  un- 
til the  "green"  wore  off  and  eventually  a  liking 
for  the  business  began  to  take  possession  of 
me. 

This  liking  for  the  drug  business  is  a  pecu- 
liar thing.  It  is  like  the  "old  man -of  the  sea" 
story.  If  it  once  gets  its  clutch  on  you,  you 
are  doomed!  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  drug- 
gist to  change  his  profession?  Mighty  few 
ever  do. 

Well,  I  clerked  for  years,  and  all  the  time 
was  possessed  of  one  -idea.  I  never  lost  sight 
of  it.  From  my  first  day  in  the  drug  store,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  would 
be  a  proprietor.  My  aim  was  always  to  this 
point.  I  would  think  how  I  would  do  this,  or 
that  if  I  were  boss.  One  thing  I  was  quite 
sure  of.  When  I  got  to  be  boss,  my  clerks 
wouldn't  have  to  work  so  hard  nor  so  long  as 
I  had  when  I  was  a  clerk.     And  when  I  took 


charge,  I  wouldn't  toil  so  hard  and  fool  around 
over  the  little  things  as  my  chiefs  had  done. 

By  and  by  I  got  up  nerve  enough  to  take 
the  State  board  examination  and  passed. 
Then,  of  course,  I  got  a  better  job,  and  after 
a  while  a  still  better  one,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  attained  the  object  of  my  goal.  I  be- 
came a  proprietor. 

TAKING  THE  REINS  HIMSELF. 

I  have  been  running  a  drug  store  now  for 
several  years.  I  was  saying  the  other  day 
how  my  youthful  views  have  changed.  Since  I 
have  been  in  business  for  myself,  I  have  worked 
harder  than  ever.  I  not  only  have  the  small 
details  of  the  business  to  look  after,  but  the 
rest  of  it  also.  I  feel  that  no  one  can  do  any- 
thing as  I  want  it  done,  all  the  time.  I  keep 
my  clerks  as  long  as  the  average  druggist  does. 
But  I  confess  they  get  better  offers  from  other 
places,  or  they  prove  unsatisfactory  and  I  have 
to  let  them  go. 

I  notice,  too,  that  my  clerks'  hours  are  as 
long  as  others  and  that  they  seem  to  work  just 
as  hard. 

I  used  to  tell  how  I  "would  set  things  on 
fire"  when  I  got  to  running  a  drug  store.  But 
there  hasn't  been  any  conflagration  yet,  and  I 
have  been  at  it  for  years  now.  I  used  to  say 
that  I  would  own  a  fine  home  and  have  a  splen- 
did team  and  carriage  and  live  in  style.  I 
have  a  nice  little  home,  but  no  better  than  my 
neighbors,  and  no  one  yet  has  seen  my  "splen- 
did team  and  carriage."  True,  I  had  an  auto- 
mobile a  year  or  so  ago,  a  little  runabout  that 
my  family  and  I  used  to  go  out  in  occasionally. 
But  I  sold  it.  I  couldn't  afford  the  gasoline 
and  oil.  Besides,  I  didn't  have  the  time  to  use 
it.  The  style  I  used  to  tell  about  hasn't  ma- 
terialized either  and  doesn't  seem  to  be  headed 
my  way  very  fast. 

I  work  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
365  days  in  the  year  and  every  fourth  year 
366.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  every-day  drug- 
gist, no  better  off  than  the  majority,  perhaps 
not  so  well  off.  But  I  seem  contented  and  am 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  handsome  little 
drug  store.  I  am  respected  in  the  community 
and  have  confidence  in  my  fellow-men  and  in 
myself.  My  home  life  is  pleasant  and  happy. 
After  all,  the  question  is,  am  I  a  success?  I 
don't  think  so.  It  all  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it. 


WRITING  SHOW-CARDS  WITH  A  NEBULIZER. 

A  "Glaseptlc  Nebulizer"  Used  for  the   Purpose— It   Makes  an  Excellent  Substitute  for  the 

More  Expensive  Alr>brush — Specimens  of  Sl|{ns  Produced  with  It. 

By  ALEX  F.  PETERSON. 

Mlssonla,  Montana. 


From  the  time  of  making  my  first  attempts 
at  show-card  writing,  it  has  been  my  greatest 
desire  to  possess  an  air-brush.     But  the  cost 
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of  one,  together  with  the  equipment  necessary 
to  operate  it  successfully,  has  always  seemed 
to  require  too  large  an  investment,  consider- 
ing the  limited  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  in 
a  drug  store. 

Atomizers    were    suggested    by  -one    card- 
writer  as  a  substitute,  but  after  experimenting 
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with  several  kinds  I  was  compelled  to  give  it 
up  as  a  failure.  These  did  very  well  in  pro- 
ducing "spatter"  work,  which,  by  the  way, 
helps  to  make  signs  attractive.  But  none 
threw  a  spray  finely  enough  divided  to  give 
even  a  semblance  of  air-brush  work.  Con- 
sequently I  have  until  recently  been  rubbing 
dry  colors  into  the  paper  to  produce  shaded 
backgrounds. 


HOW    HE    HIT    UPON    THE   IDEA. 

In  demonstrating  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s 
"Glaseptic  Nebulizer"  to  a  customer  one  day 
I  noticed  that  it  actually  vaporized  the  solu- 
tion, and  later  in  trying  it  with  dyes  dissolved 
in  water  I  found  that  it  spread  the  color  on 
paper  beautifully.  But  occasionally,  on  ac- 
count of  the  density  of  the  liquid,  a  few  spots 
would   appear.     Then  I   made  a   solution   of 


Winsor  &  Newton's  artists'  color  in  turpen- 
tine, in  the  proportion  of  one  tube  of  color  to 
two  ounces  of  turpentine.  This  proved  to  be 
the  ideal  color  for  this  work,  as  it  sprayed 


easily,  never  spotted,  and  the  shading  could 
be  graduated  to  any  desired  density. 

With  a  few  stencils  cut  out  of  manila  draw- 
ing paper,  creditable  signs  can  be  produced  in 
this  way  in  less  time  than  with  the  brush 
alone. 
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HIS   SPECIMENS. 

I  am  submittirtg  a  few  specimens  of  the 
work  done  with  the  "Glaseptic  Nebulizer." 
The  card  advertising  hair  preparations  was 
used  in  a  window  display.  It  was  made  with 
the  use  of  stencils. 

The  headache  tablet  sign  has  a  partly  open 
box  of  the  tablets  glued  on  the  card,  and  the 
exposed  tablets  are  held  in  place  by  spreading 


a  thin  layer  of  liquid  glue  in  the  bottom  of 
box  before  filling. 

Appropriate  pictures  pasted  on  cards  and 
properly  shaded  are  much  more  effective  than 
when  used  in  any  other  way.  The  two  girls 
on  the  accompanying  cards  were  cut  from 
magazine  ads. 

I  trust  others  interested  in  card-writing  will 
try  this  method  and  report  their  results. 


A  SODA  WINDOW. 

By  H.  M.  GURRY, 

Ellsworth,  Kansas. 


There  was  something  cool  and  refreshing  in 
the  appearance  of  this  window.  The  rocks, 
the  flowing  water,  and  the  green  grass  com- 
bined to  make  a  cool,  inviting  scene.     More- 


boxes.  Arrange  them  in  a  sort  of  semicircular 
pyramid  against  the  back  of  the  window.  On 
the  floor  set  a  tin  tank  3  by  4  feet,  3  inches 
high,    with    an    overflow    pipe    that    reaches 


over,  they  were  so  different  from  the  mer- 
chandise usually  displayed  in  a  drug-store 
window.  Every  warm  and  thirsty  wayfarer 
was  bound  to  stop  before  this  country  view. 
It  really  made  a  whole  Chautauqua  crowd  "sit 
up  and  take  notice." 

The  display  was  built  of  a  pile  of  rocks, 
some  old  boxes  and  a  small  piece  of  rubber 
hose.     To  construct  it  requires  eight  or  ten 


through  the  floor  of  the  window  far  enough 
so  that  an  old  piece  of  hose  can  then  be  at- 
tached to  it  to  carry  off  the  water  when  it 
starts  to  run. 

Next  provide  about  four  good  wheelbarrow 
loads  of  small  rocks  of  dift'erent  sizes,  about 
three  square  yards  of  sod  (best  taken  from 
wild  growing  grass  and  small  weeds)  and  one 
good  flat  rock,  say  1  by  2  feet,  for  the  fall. 
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Then  get  sufficient  rubber  tubing,  ^  inch,  to 
reach  from  the  most  convenient  tap,  or  a  bar- 
rel on  the  upper  floor,  and  turn  on  the  water 
over  the  flat  stone;  let  it  drip  so  as  to  strike 
onto  the  pan  or  tank. 

Arrange  the  rocks  and  sod  as  realistically 
as  possible,  not  too  regularly,  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  window  and  edges  of  the  tank 
with  the  grass.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
with  sand,  so  that  the  tin  does  not  show 
through. 

After  this  photo  was  made,  I  put  in  a  small 
figure  of  a  cow  and  a  horse  that  appeared  to 
be  enjoying"  the  cool  water.  They  were  about 
six  inches  high,  and,  standing  in  the  water 
with  their  noses  in  the  green  grass  on  the  edge 


of  the  pool,  added  much  to  the  realism  of  the 
display. 

The  signs,  of  course,  may  be  any  good  soda- 
water  cut-outs,  and  are  used  to  fill  in  the  ends 
and  back  of  the  window.  The  Coca-Cola  sign 
is  suspended  from  a  bar.  The  sign  "Water 
your  horse  at  the  spring — but  get  your  drink 
at  Sherriff's  soda  fountain"  tells  the  whole 
story.  This  sign  looked  like  a  fence  across 
the  front  of  the  pool. 

Use  two  or  three  ferns  on  top  of  the  rocks 
as  a  finishing  touch. 

Some  of  our  admiring  friends  say  this  was 
the  best  window  we  ever  had,  and  although  it 
required  a  little  work  and  ingenuity,  it  wa.s 
simple  and  eminently  worth  while. 


A  DRUGGIST  WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  LIVE. 

Alexander  Stewart  of  Guelph*  Ontario — Elected  President  of  the  Ontario  CoHe^e  of  Phar< 
macy— Pictures  of  His  Store.  His  Residence,  and  His  Ridinil  Horse  "Golden  Girl." 


Alexander  Stewart,  as  the  title  of  this  arti- 
cle indicates,   has  learned   the  art  of  mixing 


Alexander  Stewart. 


pleasure   with  business.     He  enjoys   himself. 
Some  of  the  accompanying  pictures  will  illus- 


trate the  point,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be 
made  sufficiently  clear  throughout  the  course 
of  this  short  article. 

Mr'  Stewart  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Eramosa,  county  of  Wellington,  June  7,  1866. 
After  he  had  received  a  preliminary  education 
in  the  public  schools  he  attended  the  Ontario 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1889  with  a  good  standing.  He 
was  the  gold-medalist  in  dispensing,  and  was 
the  third  member  of  the  class  in  general  pro- 
ficiency. 

His  career  as  a  clerk  had  begun  with  Alex. 
B.  Petrie  back  in  1884,  but  after  he  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  College  he  began  business 
for  himself  in  Guelph,  and  here  he  may  still 
be  found.  In  the  meantime  he  has  served  on 
the  Council  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Phar- 
macy ever  since  March,  1906,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  represented  District  No.  7.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  his  zeal  and  good  judg- 
ment that  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
last  November. 

In  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Stewart  said  at 
that  time  that  he  hoped  to  make  his  admin- 
istration one  of  success.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  recommend  that  a  special  commit- 
tee of  three  or  four  members  of  the  Council 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  touring  the 
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schools  and  colleges  of  pharmacy  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  gain  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions  which   might  be   of  possible   use   in 


Mr.  Stewart's  pharmacy  in  Guelph,  Ontario. 

the  further  development  of  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  This  was  a  specimen  of 
the  man's  initiative  and  progressive  character. 
But  it  is  not  aloue  in  the  O.  C.  P.  that 
Mr.  Stewart  has  made  himself  useful,  and 
has  won  recognition.  In  politics  a  Liberal, 
he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion of  the  South  Riding  of  Wellington.  He 
has  been  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Guelph. 
For  two  years  now  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Guelph,  and  he  has 
served  on  the  Committee  of  the  Guelph  Gen- 


liHr^ 


Mr.  Stewart's  residence. 

eral  Hospital.  During  his  membership  in  the 
Council  of  the  Ontario  College,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  and 
has  done  excellent  work  in  this  position. 

To  show  further  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  man 
of  broad  interests,  and  that  he  believes  in  liv- 
ing the  full  life,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  following  clubs  in  Toronto: 
The  National  Club,  the  Ontario  Liberal  Club, 
and  the  Roval  Canadian  Yacht  Club.     In  the 


city  of  Guelph  he  is  a  member  of  the  Priory 
Club,  the  Canadian  Club,  St.  Andrew's  So- 
ciety, the  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Society,  and  the 
Guelph  Horticultural  Society,  At  the  present 
time  he  is  secretary  of  the  Guelph  Horse  Show 
Association,  and  a  director  of  the  South  Wel- 
lington Agricultural  Society. 

As   a  couple  of  our  pictures  will   suggest. 


Mr.  Stewart  and  his  beautiful  horse,  "  Golden  Girl." 

Mr.  Stewart  is  very  fond  of  riding  and  driv- 
ing. ■  His  riding  horse,  "Golden  Girl,"  is  a 
famous  steed,  and  we  present  a  couple  of 
pictures  showing  Mr.  Stewart  astride  her. 

As  for  Mr.  Stewart's  pharmacy,  this  is  one 
of  the  neatest,  best-arranged,  and  most  pros- 
perous in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  spe- 
cialty   is    made    of    hospital,    physicians'    and 


Mr,  Stewart  enjoying  a  cioss-coautiy  run  with  "Golden  Girl." 

nurses'  supplies,  and  Mr.  Stewart  gets  out 
under  his  own  label  a  number  of  pharmaceu- 
tical and  toilet  specialties  which  apparently 
enjoy  a  sale  outside  of  his  own  store. 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

FIFTH  PAPER:   ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

The   Industry   Chiefly   European  — France    Particularly  Excels  — Enormous    Quantities  of 

Flowers  Collected  Annually— The  Various  Methods  of  Separating  the  Oils 

and  Their  Bearing  on  the  Price— Some  Synthetic  Products 

that  Verge  Closely  on  the  Natural. 

By  DANIEL  M.  GROSH, 

Philadelphia. 


When  one  considers  that  the  United  States 
produces  annually  essential  oils  to  the  value  of 
$500,000,  and  the  little  town  of  Grasse  in  the 
south  of  France  twelve  to  fifteen  times  as 
inuch.   it  certainly  furnishes   food   for  reflec- 


Caraway  field  on  the  rig'ht.  first  year,  Holland. 

lion.  Why  this  condition  of  affairs  exists  is 
liard  to  understand,  as  all  authorities  agree 
that  we  possess  the  necessary  climatic  condi- 
tions in  our  diversified  climate  both  in  the  east 
and  in  the  west.  The  technical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  floriculture  and  extraction  of  the 
oils  is  not  a  prohibitive  proposition,  nor  does 
it  require  such  training  and  experience  as 
American  ingenuity  could  not  acquire.  Fur- 
thermore, a  benevolent  and  protective  tariff 
would  work  to  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Excluding  150,000  pounds  of  oil  of 
peppermint  produced  yearly,  which  is  less  than 
one-half  of  Japan's  contribution,  the  output  of 
natural  essential  oils  is  too  small  to  be  seri- 
ously considered. 

The  essential  oil  industry  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  divisions,  the  expression  of 
natural  oils,  the  fabrication  of  artificial  and 
synthetic  oils,  and  the  general  perfumery  busi- 
ness. The  natural  production  will  be  discussed 
and  the  artificial  production  considered  only  in 
relation  to  the  natural  product.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  that  the  enormous  production  of  the  arti- 


ficial products  has  not  in  any  way  curtailed  or 
retarded  the  output  or  reduced  the  demand  for 
the  natural  article.  Nor  has  it  in  any  way  re- 
duced the  price.  The  price  of  vanilla  beans 
remains  the  same,  regardless  of  the  quantity 
of  vanillin  produced.  All  other  natural 
products  likewise  remain  unaffected  by  com- 
petition with  the  synthetic  products.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  industry  is  so  firmly  es- 
tablished that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  except 
competition  in  its  own  particular  class. 

OILS    A    FOREIGN    INDUSTRY. 

\\'hen  the  little  town  of  Grasse  can  produce 
annually  ten  billion  pounds  of  flowers  and  fur- 
nish the  inhabitants  with  continuous  employ- 
ment throughout  the  year,  it  certainly  seems 
that  this  great  country  should  have  some  small 
section  with  equal  facilities. 

The  industry  is  always  sure  of  a  demand 
and  a  market,  for  the  substantial  reason  that 


Mowing  carawa.T  in  Holland 

the  higher  grades  of  perfumes  absolutely  re- 
quire the  natural  product.  The  synthetic 
article  may  be  used  for  the  cheaper  grades, 
but  is  lacking  in  certain  essential  qualities  that 
are  found  only  in  the  natural  oil.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  danger  of  the  natural  oils 
being  forced  out  of  existence,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  the  indigo  and  alizarin  colors  in  the 
dyeing  industry. 
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The  industry,  both  in  the  field  and  factory, 
has  been  studied  and  experimented  upon  by 
the  French  producers  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail, and  they  have  attained  absolute  perfection 


Extraction  of  bergamot  oil :  Group  of  workmen  in  Italy. 

both  in  purity  of  product  and  volume  of  out- 
put. They  continually  strive  to  excel,  both  as 
a  matter  of  business  and  self-protection,  as 
they  must  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  products 
regardless  of  conditions  and  circumstances. 
They  study  out  all  possible  influences  on  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  such  as  temperature, 
light,  humidity,  nature  of  soil,  proper  time  of 
harvesting,  etc.,  and  necessarily  each  indi- 
vidual species  must  be  studied  separately. 

GATHERING  THE   FLOWERS. 

The  year  commencing  in  March  and  April 
with  the  violets  and  the  jonquils,  almost  one 
million  pounds  of  violets  and  about  35,000 
pounds  of  jonquils  are  cultivated  and  gathered. 
In  May  and  June  come  the  roses ;  almost  three 
and  a  half  million  pounds  are  gathered,  which 
have  to  be  picked  over  twice  to  separate  the 
injurious  pistils  from  the  perfume-giving 
petals.  These  two  months  are  also  given  to  the 
orange  flowers,  four  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
In  June  and  July  the  thyme  and  rosemary,  also 
the  myrtle,  are  gathered.  August  and  Sep- 
tember produce  175,000  pounds  of  tuberose, 
one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  jasmine, 
05,000  pounds  of  aspic,  and  200,000  pounds 
of  lavender.  The  red  geranium  appears  in 
September    and    October.      The    floral    year 


finally  ends  in  October  and  November  with 
cassie  flowers.  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary are  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  new 
year  and  winding  up  the  old. 

When  one  realizes  the  slight  weight  of  a 
floral  blossom  and  the  number  required  to 
make  a  pound,  the  actual  volume  gathered 
yearly  seems  almost  incredible,  and  yet  this  is 
from  only  one  small  section. 

The  process  of  extraction  of  the  oils  is  sim- 
ple and  familiar  to  most  all,  and  will  be  dwelt 
on  but  slightly.  Four  methods  are  used. 
There  is  distillation,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
distilled  with  steam.  The  steam  is  condensed 
and  the  oil  separated  from  the  water,  which 
is  either  used  over  again  in  a  fresh  charge  or 
sold  as  distilled  waters,  of  which  about  four 
million  quarts  are  marketed  yearly.  For  the 
more  delicate  flowers  the  cold  maceration 
process  is  used,  which  produces  the  finest 
products.  The  flowers  are  macerated  in  the 
purest  lard  on  glass  plates.  When  the  pomade, 
as  it  is  termed,  becomes  saturated  with  per- 
fume, the  oil  is  extracted  by  agitation  with 
alcohol  and  evaporated  to  concentration.  The 
hot  maceration  process  is  similar  to  the  fore- 
going method  except  that  hot  lard  is  used,  and 
the  pomade  is  obtained  by  filtration  and  pres- 
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Ylang-ylang  blossoms  arriving  at  the  works  in  Java. 

sure.  The  most  modern  process  consists  of 
using  a  volatile  solvent,  a  light  petroleum 
spirit,  distilling  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum 
which  gives  the  perfume  in  a  solid  form.  The 
maceration  process  gives  a  larger  volume  of 
product  than  the  other  methods. 

The  alcoholic  concentrations  are  termed 
quintessences,  and  the  prices  depend,  of  course, 
with  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  upon  the 
extractive  methods  employed.  A  pound  of 
violet  essence   extracted  by  the  cold  process 
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brings  $1350,  while  by  the  petroleum  process 
it  costs  only  $160.  A  pound  of  oil  of  orange 
flowers  made  by  steam  distillation  is  valued 
at  $35 ;  by  spirit  distillation  $72 ;  and  by  cold 
maceration  $135. 

During  the  intervals  of  flower-picking  the 
stills  are  kept  busy  with  cinnamon,  cloves, 
sandal,  and  other  exotic  plants  of  other  locali- 
ties which  are  imported  for  expression. 

SYNTHETIC  OILS. 

The  relation  which  the  synthetic  oils  bear 
to  the  natural  is  interesting  from  every  view- 
point. The  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes 
nearly  all  the  parent  products  for  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  oils.  Two  exceptions  may 
be  noted  in  benzaldehyde  and  methyl  salicylate, 
which  are  coal-tar  preparations. 

X'anillin     is     manufactured      from     many 


Ylang-ylang  oil  distillation  in  Java. 

sources,  ranging  from  asafetida  to  potato 
peelings.  About  25,000  pounds  of  vanillin  are 
produced  annually.  The  price  has  been  so  re- 
duced that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  but  a  few 
years  back  vanillin  was  w^orth  $55  a  pound. 
The  laboratory  has  given  us  heliotropin,  which 
supplies  a  perfume  different  from  that  made 
from  the  natural  oil  of  heliotrope.  It  is  made 
from  saffrol,  which  itself  occurs  in  oil  of  sassa- 
fras and  camphor  oil.  Terpineol  with  its  lilac 
odor  is  obtained  from  turpentine  after  many 
reactions.     It  is  another  well-known  product. 


The  rival  of  the  violet  is  found  in  ionone,  made 
from  oil  of  lemon  and  lemongrass  oil.  Iso- 
eugenol  gives  the  replica  of  the  carnation,  and 
so  on  down  the  long  list  of  floral  odors  which 
are  successfully  fabricated  and  fulfil  many  re- 
quirements, especially  soap-making.  In  that 
industry  the  synthetic  oils  often  give  better 
satisfaction  than  the  natural,  being  more  re- 
sistant to  the  action  of  the  alkalies.  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing amounts  of  synthetic  oils  marketed 
and  used  have  in  no  way  reduced  the  demand 
or  output  of  the  natural  product,  or  at  least 
influenced  the  prices.  Not  only  has  the  price 
been  maintained,  but  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction have  been  greatly  increased  and  larger 
quantities  imported. 

The  prime  requirement  in  both  natural  and 
artificial  goods  is  absolute  purity.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  oils  imported  to  America 
have  been  grossly  and  scandalously  adulter- 
ated. Fortunately  the  laboratory  can  by  scien- 
tific methods  determine  and  ascertain  the 
quality. 

THE  OLFACTORY  SENSE. 

The  manufacture  of  perfumery  or  the  blend- 
ing of  odors  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  an  article  of  this  nature.  The 
great  or  successful  perfumer  is,  like  the  poet  or 
musician,  born,  not  made.  The  odors  may  be 
compared  to  the  notes  of  the  musician  or  the 
colors  of  the  artist.  An  impure  odor  like  a 
false  note  or  a  wrong  color  may  destroy  an 
otherwise  perfect  combination.  The  sense  of 
smell  becomes  so  trained  and  acute  as  to  be 
developed  into  a  special  gift  of  nature  in  itself. 
Odors  may  be  qualified  or  distinguished  only 
by  the  individual  nasal  organ.  They  cannot  be 
recorded,  measured,  or  qualified  mechanically 
as  can  heat,  light,  sound,  or  sight.  The  cre- 
ated perfumes  are  a  blending  of  the  various 
oils  and  essences,  and  no  single  odor  alone  has 
the  necessary  perfume  requirements,  namely, 
penetration,  persistence,  and  pleasantness. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  GRAPHIC  METHOD  OF  RECORDING 
SALES. 

Ernest  C.  Cripps,  Bcrkhamsted,  England: 
All  druggists  who  market  their  own  specialties 
should  have  some  method  of  recording  the 
sales  of  these  goods.  So  far  as  the  actual 
numbers  of  bottles  or  packages  are  concerned, 
if  an  account  of  every  dozen  put  up  is  kept, 
the  number  left  in  stock  at  a  given  time  will 
show  the  actual  sales.  But  something  more 
than  that  is  needed.  One  wants  to  know  at  a 
glance  whether  sales  are  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, and  also  in  what  month  one  should  expect 
an  increase  or  decrease.  Furthermore,  if  less 
goods  \Aere  sold  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  twelve  months  ago,  one  will  want  to 
know  the  cause. 

I  have  found  that  the  best  method  of  tab- 
ulating and  comparing  such  records  is  by  re- 
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A  chart  representing  the  number  of  photographic  films  developed 
in  two  successive  years. 

sorting  to  the  method  now  adopted  in  our 
schools  in  teaching  mathematics — i.e.,  the 
graphic  chart.  An  explanation  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration  will  make  the  method  quite 
clear.  The  paper,  ready  ruled,  can  be  easily 
obtained.  It  is  divided  into  small  squares  by 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  The  heavier  ver- 
tical lines  represent  the  months  of  the  year, 
while  the  heavier  horizontal  lines  may  stand 
for  10,  50,  or  100,  as  the  sales  of  the  special 
preparation  are  large  or  small.  The  smaller 
horizontal  divisions  represent  2,  10,  or  20,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  it  is  required  to  record 
the  weekly  sales,  the  vertical  divisions  must  be 
subdivided  into  four.     Figures  at  the  side  may 


be  placed  for  convenience,  and  the  months  at 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Each  chart  may  represent  a  year ;  or  several 
years'  records  may  be  depicted  upon  the  same 
piece  of  paper  if  colored  inks  are  used.  This 
latter  method  is  the  more  useful,  as  variations 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  accompanying  chart  represents  the  num- 
ber of  photographic  films  developed  last  year, 
and  the  dotted  line  that  of  the  previous  year. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  this 
method  may  be  put. 


WATER-PROOFING     LABELS 
COLLODION. 


WITH 


/.  F.  Rupert,  U.S.  Navy  Hospital  Corps, 
U.  S.  S.  Helena,  Asiatic  Station:  I  have 
found  collodion  a  very  fine  preparation  for 
rendering  labels  water-proof.  While  my  ex- 
perience has  been  mostly  with  typewritten  la- 
bels, I  have  found  that  it  works  perfectly  with 
hand-written  labels. 

Collodion  may  be  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  which  has  been  inserted  into  the 
cork  and  kept  moist  by  immersion  in  the  con- 
taining bottle.  It  may  be  applied  immediately 
after  the  label  is  affixed. 

Collodion  prevents  soiling  of  the  label,  and 
adds  much  to  the  life  of  the  written  label, 
which  is  of  interest  both  to  patient  and  dis- 
penser. Bottles  with  labels  so  treated  can  be 
washed  with  impunity  without  danger  of 
soaking  off  the  label.  Especially  is  this  a 
help  in  keeping  stock  bottles  which  may  be- 
come soiled  neat  and  clean.  However,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  the  preparation 
will  stand  prolonged  soaking  in  water.  Never- 
theless, even  this  strenuous  test,  while  it  will 
soak  the  label  from  the  bottle,  will  not  affect 
the  label  itself,  and  it  can  be  used  even  a  sec- 
ond time  after  being  detached  from  the  bottle. 

Labels  on  pill  boxes,  ointment  containers, 
etc.,  may  also  be  treated  conveniently  with  an 
application  of  this  preparation  to  the  utmost 
advantage. 

The  flexible  collodion  I  have  found  su- 
perior to  the  plain.  The  collodion  solution 
should  be  quite  thin  and  applied  quickly  with- 
out rebrushing  of  any  part;  it  dries  almost 
immediately. 

Collodion    also   makes    an   excellent   sizing 
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for  labels  which  are  afterwards  varnished  and 
also  for  notices  exposed  to  the  weather 
which  are  to  be  varnished.  It  entirely  pre- 
vents staining  of  the  paper  by  the  oil  of  the 
\  arnish  and  prevents  the  paper  being  rendered 
transparent. 

Grain  alcohol  shellac  is  also  a  good  article 
to  coat  labels  with,  but  requires  more  time  to 
drv. 


A  SPECIAL  SLIP  FOR  ORDERING  "SHORTS." 

BLvby  cr  Potter,  Republic,  Kansas:  When 
a  customer  requires  an  article  not  in  stock  we 
fill  out  a  slip  according  to  the  form  here  shown 
and    place    it    in    a    pigeonhole    marked    "To 


Republic,  Yid^nsJ.Q ..ftL .. .i^iL . 

Bixby  &  Potter, 

Please  order  the  following  for  me: 


ordbrbo 


Signed 


f 


Order,"  Then  each  evening  we  go  through 
these  slips  and  include  the  missing  items  on 
our  regular  order  for  goods.  We  stamp  the 
date  of  the  order  on  the  slip  and  place  it  in  a 
pigeonhole  marked  "Ordered." 

When  the  goods  arrive,  we  wrap  the  slip 
around  the  article  to  which  it  belongs,  bind 
with  an  elastic,  and  lay  the  package  aside  until 
called  for.  Or  if  necessary,  we  notify  our 
customer  the  article  has  come  in. 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  advertising  w*e 
have  gotten  into  the  schools.  Our  teachers 
all  have  a  quantity,  and  numerous  orders  come 
in  for  books  and  supplies.  Slips  cost  us  $1.50 
for  2000. 


A  FIRELESS  COOKER  FOR  THE  PHARMACY. 

Hugh  M.  Rcid,  Chicago,  111.:  A  good  fire- 
less  cooker  will  be  found  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  any  pharmacy.  The  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  put  are  varied,  Benzoinated  lard,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  pharmacopneial  process  is  fol- 
lowed, will  be  found  tedious  to  make.  But 
the  following  process  simplifies  things  some- 
what: Heat  the  lard  in  the  cooker  kettle  to 
the  required  temperature  or  a  little  above,  add 
the  benzoin,  cover,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
cooker  for  a  few  hours.  This  does  away  with 
the  costly  and  inconvenient  water-bath.  The 
time  required  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
the  tinctures  which  are  prepared  by  maceration 
can  be  materially  shortened  if  the  menstruum 
is  first  warmed  and  the  maceration  continued 
in  the  cooker.  The  principle  can  be  extended 
to  a  number  of  other  preparations,  such  as 
soap  liniment  and  camphorated  oil.  In  a  good 
many  cases  the  cooker  may  be  replaced  by  a 
good  Thermos  or  other  vacuum  bottle. 


TO  RESTORE  YELLOW  WOOD  ALCOHOL, 

./.  A.  Scott,  Glencoe,  Ontario:  Dip  the 
point  of  an  ordinary  indelible  copying  pencil 
into  the  colored  alcohol  sufficiently  to  impart 
a  small  quantity  of  the  methylene  blue  to  the 
wood  alcohol.  Shake,  and  the  methylene  blue 
will  instantly  neutralize  the  methylene  yellow, 
restoring  it  to  a  perfectly  water-white  product. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  order  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  violet  dissolved  from  the  lead- 
pencil  be  sufficiently  small. 


WHITING  FOR  WINDOW  SIGNS. 

Lezv  Gerould,  Tozvanda,  Pa.:  I  use  a  great 
deal  of  whiting  for  making  signs  on  our  win- 
dows both  outside  and  inside.  When  making 
whiting  for  use  on  the  outside,  I  add  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  acacia.  This  hardens 
the  mixture  so  that  when  dried  it  cannot  be 
rubbed  off  by  an  inquisitive  passer-by.  When 
the  window  is  cleaned,  however,  the  whiting 
is  easily  washed  off. 


Mrs.  Murphy:  "So  your  son  Dinnis  fell  from  his 
airyoplane?  Sure,  Oi  thought  he  was  learnin'  to  fly  in  a 
corrispondence  school." 

Mrs,  Casey :  "He  was,  but  he  sthopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  lesson."— Lippincott's. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  zuhere  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  A  READER  IN 
THE  AFRICAN  TRANSVAAL. 

To  the  Editors : 

You  frequently  ask  readers  to  write  you 
about  their  business,  and  I  am  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  quiet  afternoon  to  have  a  sort 
of  one-sided  chat  with  you.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  the  drug  business  here  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  your  country.  Judg- 
ing by  a  number  of  your  articles,  there  is  not 
such  a  terrible  rush  to  get  to  the  end  of  one's 
life  here  as  with  you,  although  we  are  sup- 
posed to  live  at  a  fairly  high  pressure. 
■  We  chemists  in  the  Transvaal  have  quite 
easy  hours  compared  with  the  rest  of  South 
Africa  and  other  countries.  We  have  a  shop 
hours'  bill  which  includes  all  businesses.  This 
is  how  it  affects  us :  There  is  no  specified 
opening  hour,  but  the  usual  custom  is  to  open 
at  8  or  8:30  a.m.,  according  to  the  trade  in 
the  different  towns.  The  bill,  however,  speci- 
fies Sunday  and  holiday  hours.  On  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  the  closing 
hour  is  8  p.m.  On  Wednesday  we  close  at 
1  P.M.  and  open  again  from  7  to  8  p.m._,  and 
Saturday  hours  finish  at  9  p.m. 

Here  closing  is  compulsory,  and  non-com- 
pliance is  punishable  by  fine.  This  is  no  hard- 
ship to  pharmacists,  as  all  businesses,  except 
tea  rooms  and  fruit  stores,  must  close  at  the 
same  hours.  Of  course  we  are  allowed  to 
supply  medicines  and  medical  sundries  at  any 
hour.  The  term,  medical  sundry  might  be  ap- 
plied to  almost  any  article  in  a  pharmacist's 
store.     Night  calls  are  not  frequent. 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  I  read  of  the 
correct  way  of  dispensing  a  prescription.  The 
article  in  itself  was  an  excellent  thing  and  the 
advice  good  if  you  have  lots  of  time.  It  men- 
tioned careful  copying  three  times,  checking, 
etc.  It  would  not  be  workable  in  every  dis- 
pensary. Many  stores  around  this  part  do  a 
private  as  well  as  a  Benefit  Society  trade  in 
the  prescription  line.  In  supplying  the  latter 
there    is   no   time    for   copying   nor   checking 


except  by  the  one  who  dispenses,  and  a  slow 
compounder  is  of  no  use.  The  four  doctors 
who  prescribe  in  this  town  have  their  evening 
consulting  hour  from  six  to  seven,  and  the 
majority  of  patients  prefer  that  hour  to  the 
morning  or  afternoon.  Consequently  quite  a 
rush  of  prescriptions  and  orders  arrive  just 
before  closing  time,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  patients  are  anything  but  patient  if  kept 
waiting. 

To  facilitate  dispensing  we  keep  as  many 
things  ready  as  possible,  such  as  various  salts 
in  solution,  printed  labels,  doctors'  favorite 
mixtures  made  up,  and  a  few  other  helps. 

As  regards  Benefit  Societies  or  Sick  Clubs, 
these  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  mines 
here.  The  committees  of  each  call  for  ten- 
ders, annually,  from  the  various  pharmacists 
in  the  vicinity.  We  are  usually  asked  to  ten- 
der at  so  much  per  prescription.    These  prices 
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A  label  ready-printed  to  save  time  in  rush  hours. 

vary  quite  a  lot  along  the  stretch  of  some  60 
miles  of  reef,  within  which  area  work  most 
of  the  miners  at  present.  Some  societies  are 
supplied  as  low  as  Td.  (14  cents),  and  others 
as  high  as  1/6  (36  cents).  This  includes  bot- 
tles, etc.  Not  prices  to  make  any  one's  mouth 
water.  How  do  your  societies'  tenders  com- 
pare? 

In  the  towns  outside  of  Johannesburg, 
pharmacists  frequently  go  in  for  such  side- 
lines as  tobaccos,  sweets,  stationery,  seeds, 
school  requisites,  periodicals,  etc.  Of  all  these 
articles  I  find  the  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
the  best  paying.  There  is  a  good  demand,  no 
waste,  and  the  goods  are  all  ready  in  packets. 
The  profit  is  about  100  per  cent,  and  I  have 
an  agreement  to  have  all  seeds  exchanged  for 
fresh  packets  once  a  year,  about  July.  That 
is  our  mid-winter,  a  time  when  there  is  not 
much  sale  for  this  line.     I  have  catalogues  de- 
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tailing  the  kinds  and  prices,  and  always  make 
a  good  window  show  with  plants,  cards,  tools, 
dummy  packets,  etc. 

You  have  occasional  inquiries  for  a  paste 
to  stick  labels  on  tin.  I  have  used  the  B.  P. 
tincture  of  benzoin  compound  for  a  long  time 
^nd  find  it  good.  A  drop  or  two  on  the  tin 
lid  and  a  blow  with  the  breath  to  hasten  the 
•evaporation  of  the  spirit,  then  the  dampened 
Jabel  placed  in  position,  and  the  tin  and  label 
stick  together  as  long  as  any  one  will  desire. 

I  have  received  many  tips  on  store  manage- 
ment generally  from  your  paper,  and  find  each 
issue  most  enjoyable  reading. 

Roodepoort,  Transvaal.  W.  WhyTE. 


MORE  SHOW-CARD  SPECIMENS. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  submit  a  photograph  of  some  signs  I  have 
made.    I  was  prompted  to  send  it  to  you  after 


A  specimen  of  Mr.  Dudley's  sign  work. 

seeing  the  article  on  show-card  writing  on  page 
261    of    the    Tune    Bulletin    in    "Business 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley. 


Hints."     I  am  also  sending  you  a  picture  of 
'the  "artist"  and  his  wife. 

Mv  work  is  done  mostlv  with  the  air-brush. 


which  any  one  can  master  if  he  has  patience. 
It  requires  practice,  and  the  first  outlay  is  con- 
siderable, but  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 

The  small  printing  is  done  with  a  Sonneken 
pen,  which  is  very  rapid  and  can  be  readily 
learned.  J.  Jay  Dudley. 

Superior,  Wis. 


REMOVING  LYE  STAINS  FROM  THE  NAILS. 

To  the  Editors : 

As  is  well  known  to  most  people,  immersing 
the  hands  in  strong  solutions  of  lye  will  cause 
the  nails  to  turn  jet-black.  As  the  human  na- 
ture runs  to  doing  things  easily,  persons 
possessed  of  that  tired  feeling  are  prone  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  dirt,  grease,  etc.,  by  the  liberal 
use  of  lye. 

Lye  solutions  are  often  resorted  to  in  the 
operation  of  removing  paint  from  metal  sur- 
faces which  has  been  applied  to  prevent  rust- 
ing. Unless  special  care  is  exercised,  the  usual 
result  is  the  undesirable  dyeing  of  the  nails. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  commercial  solution, 
will  remove  these  stains  almost  instantane- 
ously. When  used  full  strength,  it  will  bleach 
out  a  disgusting  stain,  which  has  been  present 
only  a  short  time,  like  magic. 

Stains  of  several  days'  duration  can  be  re- 
moved in  a  few  minutes  by  a  little  rubbing, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  customer. 

Here  is  an  idea  for  the  druggist,  ever  awake 
to  an  opportunity  to  add  a  few  shekels  to  his 
strong  box.  J.  F.  Rupert, 

U.  S.  Navy  Hospital  Corps. 
U.  S.  S.  Helena. 


MAKING  CASTOR  OIL  PALATABLE. 
To  the  Editors : 

The  dispensing  of  castor  oil  over  the  coun- 
ter or  at  the  fountain  has  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Bulletin  and  other  papers.  In 
my  store  I  have  no  fountain,  but  I  use  what  I 
think  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  dispensing 
castor  oil  so  that  it  will  slip  down  without  be- 
ing seen,  smelt,  or  tasted.    It  is  as  follows: 

In  a  glass  place  about  15  grains  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  add  about  4  drachms  of  pepper- 
mint water,  and  dissolve  by  agitation ;  next  add 
about  the  same  quantity  of  syrup  of  sarsa- 
parilla  compound  or  a  similar  tasting  syrup 
made  for  the  purpose ;  agitate  again,  and  add 
the  desired  quantity  of  castor  oil.     Next  take 
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about  10  grains  of  tartaric  acid  and  carefully 
place  it  close  to  the  glass  at  one  side,  and  then 
pour  upon  it  a  small  quantity  of  peppermint 
water.  This  dissolves  the  acid  and  carries  it 
down,  when  the  oil  is  completely  enveloped  in 
a  copious  effervescence.  Do  not  stir,  but  let 
the  drink  be  taken  right  down,  the  oil  being 
in  a  large  globule  in  the  center. 

People  come  to  me  from  all  around  to  get 
castor  oil  as  I  dispense  it. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


William  F.  Morgan. 


HERE'S  A  NEW  ONE! 
To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  an  order  which  was 
handed  to  my  clerk,  F.  P.  Theriot,  the  other 
day.    "Foam  up — 5  cents"  is  certainly  a  unique 


method  of  calling  for  hydrogen  peroxide.  At 
any  rate,  this  product  was  dispensed,  and  the 
customer  wasn't  heard  from  again. 

Gretna,  La.  Jos.  OplATEK. 


A  CHINESE  PUZZLE. 

To  the  Editors  : 

We  are  sending  you  a  Chinese  puzzle,  al- 
though it  is  not  the  product  of  a  Chinese  phy- 
sician.    It  is  a  type  of  freak  which   we  get 


•THE  STORE  THAT  NEVER  DISAPPOINTS" 

CHAS.    E.   SMITH   &   CO. 

•RISCRIPTION    DRUOeiSTS 
LONOMONT.    COLO. 

B               For. 

Date 

"n> 

e,     C^   ^    Vno     1/ 

^ 

^  *---^^ 

...M.  D. 

quite  frequently.  It  is  interpreted  by  its  au- 
thor to  call  for  calomel  1  grain,  and  phenol- 
phthalein  3  grains. 

Charles  E.  Smith '&  Co. 

Longmont,  Colorado. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  want  to  say  that  I  enjoy  reading  the 
Bulletin.  I  consider  it  the  best  pharma- 
ceutical journal  published.       I.  s.  Zeluff. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Treating  Human  Ills  in  East  India.— This  shows  one  of  the  native  healers  ready  for  business  on  one  of  the  public  streets  or 
squares  of  a  city  in  India.  With  his  armamentarium  spread  out  before  him,  he  is  ready  to  cure  diseases  on  the  spot  and  without 
delay !    Healers  of  this  type  do  a  large  share  of  the  practice  in  India. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


PRIZE  SODA  FORMULAS. 

Here  are  some  prize  soda  formulas  for  which  The 
Soda  Fountain  paid  a  dollar  each: 

THAT    MYSTERIOUS    SUNDAE. 

Make  a  paste  of  thick  syrup  by  boiling  together  a 
pint  each  of  white  cane  syrup  and  lukewarm  water  with 
foiir  pints  of  granulated  sugar  for  four  minutes.  Beat 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  to  the  mix- 
ture gradually  add  the  syrup,  stirring  rapidly  until  free 
from  lumps.  To  prepare  the  sundae,  place  a  split  ban- 
ana upon  an  oblong  dish,  and  on  it  put  a  No.  10-to-the 
quart  dipperful  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  Over  all  pour  a 
ladleful  of  the  syrup  first  described ;  on  top  of  the  ice 
cream  put  a  few  drops  of  chocolate  syrup,  which  will 
serve  to  "stripe"  the  sundae. 

BANANA   NUT   AND   FRUIT   SUNDAE. 

Slice  a  good  ripe  banana  in  halves  and  place  the 
pieces  flat  side  down  on  an  oblong  hand-painted  china 
plate ;  between  the  slices  put  a  20-to-the-quart  mold  each 
of  vanilla  ice  cream  and  chocolate  ice  creamy  over  one 
of  these  pour  some  chopped  pecans,  and  over  the  other 
some  pineapple  fruit.  Place  a  cherry  on  each  side  of 
the  molds  of  ice  cream  and  top  off  with  whipped  cream. 
On  top  of  the  cream  put  a  few  fresh  pecan  meats. 

EASTER   SUNDAE. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  small  round  china  plate  with 
several  leaves  of  lettuce;  upon  these  place  a  "bird's  nest" 
prepared  with  finely  spun  candy.  In  the  nest  place  a 
12-to-the-quart  mold  of  vanilla  ice  cream  in  the  form 
of  a  setting  hen.  Around  and  partially  under  the  hen 
put  red,  white,  and  green  cherries  to  represent  Easter 
eggs. 

BUTTER-SCOTCH    PECAN    FUDGE. 

Cook  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  mixture  comes  to  a 
hoil  2  pounds  of  sugar  and  li  pints  of  milk;  then  add 
i  pound  of  butter,  stirring  until  dissolved,  a  teaspoonful 
of  table  salt,  and  color  a  light  shade  with  caramel; 
slowly  pour  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  and 
three  handfuls  of  pecans.  When  cool,  serve  a  scoop- 
ful  on  a  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  and  "dress"  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  cherry. 


SOME  SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

EASTER  SPECIAL  SUNDAE. 

Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  eight  eggs; 
beat  the  yolks  very  lightly,  add  2  cupfuls  of  sugar,  the 
grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon; 
put  into  a  double  boiler  and  boil  until  a  thick  mixture 
is  produced;  then  add  6  ounces  of  concentrated  black 
raspberry  syrup  and  a  little  color.  Beat  up  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  add  to  the  mixture,  and  whip  until  very 
light.  To  serve,  take  a  No.  12  disherful  of  ice  cream 
in  a  sundae  dish,  and  over  it  pour  a  ladleful  of  the 
raspberry  foam,  topping  off  with  whipped  cream  and  a 
whole  cherry. 


STRAWBERRY    DREAM. 

In  the  center  of  a  six-inch  plate  put  a  No.  8  mound 
of  strawberry  ice  cream,  and  over  it  pour  a  ladleful  of 
crushed  strawberries.  Around  the  base  make  a  double 
circle  with  whipped  cream.  Into  the  cream  drop  a  few 
whole  strawberries. 

RAINBOW   PHOSPHATE. 

Into  an  8-ounce  glass  put  i  ounce  orangeade,  i  ounce 
pineapple  syrup,  i  ounce  raspberry  syrup,  and  1  dash  of 
phosphate ;  then  fill  the  glass  with  carbonated  water. 

STRAWBERRY    FRAPPE. 

Beat  the  whites  of  8  eggs  to  a  froth  and  mix  with  2 
pounds  of  pulverized  sugar  and  i  gallon  of  crushed 
strawberry.  To  serve,  place  a  small  scoopful  of  vanilla 
ice  cream  in  a  large  sundae  glass.  Pour  over  the  top 
two  ladlefuls  of  the  strawberry  mixture  and  decorate 
with  a  maraschino  cherry. 

MONT  BLANC. 

Strawberry  syrup,  1  ounce;  orange  syrup,  i  ounce; 
vanilla  syrup,  i  ounce;  grape  juice,  i  ounce;  shayed  ice, 
i  glassful.  Place  all  in  a  12-ounce  glass,  fill  with  car- 
bonated water,  and  top  off  with  whipped  cream.  Serve 
with  a  spoon. 

ATLANTEAN   COOLER. 

Sherbet  syrup,  1  ounce ;  red  orange  syrup,  i  ounce ; 
shaved  ice,  2  ounces;  place  in  8-ounce  glass,  fill  with 
carbonated  water,  coarse  stream.     Serve  with  a  straw. 

NABISCO    NUT    SUNDAE. 

Ground  pecans,  i  pound;  heavy  cream,  1  quart;  ex- 
tract of  vanilla,  i  ounce;  crushed  pineapple,  8  ounces. 
Mix,  place  in  a  bowl,  which  set  in  ice  on  the  counter. 
On  the  side  have  a  cup  of  crushed  Nabisco  wafers  and 
top  off  the  sundae  with  them. 

ROSE  TULIP   PEACH, 

Rose  syrup,  f  ounce;  pineapple  syrup,  i  ounce; 
orange  syrup,  i  ounce;  sweet  cream,  4  ounces;  shaved 
ice,  i  glassful.  Shake,  strain,  toss,  and  serve.  Dress 
with  whipped  cream. 

PINEAPPLE  FRAPPE. 

Pineapple  syrup,  li  ounces ;  ice  cream,  2  ounces ; 
sweet  cream,  3  ounces;  cracked  ice,  i  glassful.  Shake, 
strain,  toss,  and  serve. 

STRAWBERRY    TARTLETS. 

Fill  shells  of  fine  pastry  with  fresh  strawberries 
dusted  with  powdered  sugar.  Flavor  some  stiff,  beaten 
cream  with  a  little  orange  or  pineapple  juice  and  heap 
it  over  the  berries.  Then  sprinkle  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  macaroons  and  serve  immediately. 

Percy's  favorite. 
Pineapple  syrup,  i  ounce;  raspberry  syrup,  i  ounce; 
vanilla  syrup,  i  ounce;  1  egg;  shaved  ice,  i  glassful; 
milk  to  nearly  fill  the  glass.  Shake  well,  strain  into  a 
12-ounce  glass,  and  fill  with  carbonated  water,  fine 
stream.     Sprinkle  powdered  nutmeg  on  top. 

COFFEE   FLIP. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  put  li  ounces  of  coffee  syrup; 
add  1  fresh  egg,  1  teaspoonful  malted  milk,  i  glassful 
shaved  ice,  H  ounces  sweet  cream  or  a  ladleful  of  ice 
cream ;    shake,   and   when   the   ice   cream   is   dissolved. 
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strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  and  nearly  fill  with  carbo- 
nated water,  coarse  stream,  finishing  with  fine  stream. 

CLARET    LEMONADE. 

Into  a  10-ounce  glass  put  2  ounces  shaved  ice,  the 
juice  of  1  lemon,  and  2  ounces  claret  syrup.  Shake  well, 
nearly  fill  the  glass  with  carbonated  water,  stir,  strain, 
add  one  slice  of  lemon  and  enough  carbonated  water 
to  fill  the  glass ;  serve  with  two  straws. 

TEXAS   FRUIT   PUNCH. 

Put  a  large  cake  of  ice  in  a  punch  bowl  and  add  the 
juice  of  o  lemons  and  3  oranges,  2  quarts  of  claret  syrup, 
1  quart  of  champagne  syrup,  and  i  ounce  of  fruit  acid ; 
then  add  to  the  mixture  thin  slices  of  1  orange  and  1 
lemon.  Use  a  ladle  and  serve  2  ounces  in  a  phosphate 
•glass,   filling  with  carbonated  water,   coarse   stream. 

FROZEN   FRUITS. 

Take  of  the  ripest  of  raspberries,  currants,  or  straw- 
berries, as  desired;  press  the  fruit  through  a  hair  sieve 
into  an  earthenware  crock.  To  every  5  pounds  of  pulp, 
add  21  pounds  of  sugar,  1  quart  of  water,  and  the  juice 
•of  2  lemons  or  oranges.  Freeze  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  would  ice  cream,  and  when  frozen,  put  it  at  once 
into  porcelain-lined  cans  or  an  earthenware  dish,  well 
packed  in  ice  and  salt. 

SPECIAL  CHERRY  MILK. 

Cherry  syrup,  1  ounce;  banana  syrup,  i  ounce; 
Avhipped  cream,  h  ounce;  shaved  ice,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Place  in  a  10-ounce  glass,  fill  with  milk,  and  serve 
Avith  a  spoon  and  straw. 

CHOCOLATE    FLUFF. 

Vanilla  cream,  1  ounce;  chocolate  syrup,  1  ounce; 
Avhipped  cream,  1  ounce;  fill  glass  with  carbonated 
water,  add  a  red  cherry,  and  serve  with  a  spoon  and 

straw. 

AMERICAN  FRAPPE. 

Mint  syrup,  1  ounce;  wintergreen  syrup,  1  ounce; 
■sweet  cream,  1  ounce;  1  No.  16-to-the-quart  ladleful 
of  vanilla  ice  cream;  shake  well,  strain,  fill  glass  with 
carbonated  water,  fine  stream,  and  top  with  whipped 
•cream.    Serve  in  regular  frappe  style. 

BISMARCK  SUNDAE. 

Into  a  sundae  cup  put  a  ladleful  of  vanilla  ice  cream 
•and  then  add  some  chopped  dates  and  figs.  Over  these 
pour  some  maple  syrup  and  top  off  with  whipped  cream. 

BLACK   HAWK   SUNDAE. 

Mix  crushed  blackberries  with  grated  black  walnuts 
■and  place  them  in  a  sundae  dish  containing  a  dipperful 
■of  vanilla  ice  cream;  top  with  whipped  cream  and  1 
maraschino  cherry. 

STRAWBERRY    SHORTCAKE  FRAPPE. 

Purchase  a  cake  of  "angel  food,"  18  inches  long. 
Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  put  a  slice  on  a  plate,  and  on  the 
cake  place  a  small  cone  of  cream;  cover  with  straw- 
berries and  top  off  with  whipped  cream.  If  a  suitable 
•cake  cannot  be  obtained,  use  Nabisco  wafers. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   SUNDAE. 

Take  three  portions  (No.  16  disher)  of  vanilla  or 
■chocolate  ice  cream  and  place  them  to  mark  the  points 
of   an    imaginary   triangle   drawn   on    a   flat   ice-cream 


saucer ;  then  place  some  whipped  cream  in  the  center 
and  sprinkle  over  with  finely  chopped  walnuts,  or  a 
maraschino  cherry  may  be  used. 

ARCADIAN   DREAM. 

Into  a  14-ounce  glass  put  3  ounces  of  shaved  ice,  a 
small  spoonful  of  ice  cream,  1  ounce  of  milk,  i  ounce 
of  vanilla  syrup,  H  ounces  of  Catawba  syrup,  and  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  crushed  raspberries  and  crushed 
strawberries.  Shake  well,  then  fill  the  glass  with 
carbonated  water  (fine  stream),  and  serve  with  a  spoon. 
Sells  for  15  cents. 

ALABAMA   SPECIAL. 

Pineapple  syrup,  2  ounces;  grape  juice,  1  ounce.  Place 
in  a  14-ounce  glass,  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and 
2  ounces  of  lemon  ice.  Fill  the  glass  with  carbonated 
water,  fine  stream,  and  mix.  Decorate  with  a  cherry 
and  serve  with  a  spoon. 


SOME    IDEAS    FOR    THE    FOUNTAIN. 

By  George  Galane,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  have  a  novel  and  attractive  display  in  our  window 
advertising  the  soda  fountain.  It  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  amaze- 
ment is  expressed  at  the  never-melting  ice  cream.  This 
ice  cream  consists  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  made 
into  a  paste  and  molded  to  the  likeness  of  a  scoop  of  ice 
cream. 

Upon  the  artificial  ice  cream  I  have  crushed  fruit, 
nuts,  cherries,  etc.     Some  of  the  dishes  are : 
Cantaloupe  sundae. 
Strawberry  sponge. 
Banana  split. 
Fruit  salad. 
Fruit  sundae. 
Sliced  peach  sundae. 
Beside  each  dish  I  have  a  placard,  hand  printed  by 
myself,  giving  the  name  and  price  of  the  dish. 

CANTALOUPE    SUNDAE. 

I  find  the  special  cantaloupe  sundae  a  good  seller. 
The  price  is  15  cents.  Take  half  a  cantaloupe,  remove 
the  seeds,  put  ice  cream  in  it,  add  fruit  and  whipped 
cream  and  serve. 

These  weekly  displays  in  the  show-window  are  bring- 
ing many  new  customers  to  our  fountain,  who  go  away 
perfectly  pleased  with  the  sundaes  and  the  service. 

In  Menk's  Pharmacy,  where  I  am  employed,  we  use 
a  menu  at  the  fountain.   It  reads  as  follows : 


MENU. 


Sundaes. 

Banana  Split 16c 

Broadway    10c 

Cherry     lOc 

Cherry  -Nut 10c 

Chocolate   10c 

Chocolate  Marshmallow    ...10c 

Chocolate  Fudge  10c 

Chocolate  Nut   10c 

Chop  Suey 10c 

Fruit  Marshmallow   15c 

Fruit  Salad   10c 

Grape   10c 

Lemon    10c 

Malted  Milk   10c 

Marshmallow    loc 

Mint    10c 

Nabisco    10c 

Nut  Pudding   10c 

Orange    10c 

Peach    10c 

Pineapple    10c 

Raspberry    10c 


Raspberry  Nut    10c 

Strawberry     10c 

Strawberry  Nut 10c 

Strawberry   Sponge   loc 

Turkey  Trot    15c 

Tutti  Frutti   lOc 

Vanilla    lOc 

Lemonades. 

Egg    15c 

Fruit    10c 

Grape    lOc 

Lemonade  (Plain)    10c 

Mint    10c 

Orange    10c 

Seltzer     lOc 

Ice  Cream  Sodas,  loc. 
Cherry. 
Chocolate. 
Chocolate  Mint. 
Coffee. 
Ginger. 
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Crape. 
Lemon. 
Mint. 
Orange. 
I 'each. 
Pineapple. 
Punch  and  Judy. 
Kaspberry. 
Sarsaparilla, 
Strawberry. 
N'anilla. 

Specials. 

Hroadway  Flip   20c 

Chocolate   Flip    20c 

Chocolate   Float    15c 

Coffee   Flip    20c 

Coffee   Float    15c 

I'rozen   Mint 10c 

Grape  Punch  10c 

N'anilla    Flip    20c 

VanUla  Float    15c 

Egg  Drinks. 

Egg  Broadway 10c 

Kgg  Chocolate   10c 

Kgg  Coffee  10c 

Ivgg  and  Cream 15c 

Kgg  Flip  16c 

F.gg  Lemonade   16c 

Kgg  Limeade 15c 

Kgg  Malted  Milk 15c 

Kgg  Nogg  10c 

Egg  Orangeade 15c 

Egg  Phosphate 10c 

Egg  N'anilla   lOc 


Phosphates. 

Cherry   5c 

drape    6c 

Lemon    5c 

Mint  Rickey 5c 

Pineapple    5c 

Raspberry   5c 

Strawberry   5c 

Cherry  Smash   5c 

Coca  Cola 5c 

Moxie   5c 

Root  Beer 5c 

Punch  and  Judy 5c 

Milk  Shakes  5c  and  10c. 
Chocolate. 
Cherry. 
Coffee. 
Peach. 
Pineapple. 
Raspberry. 
Strawberry. 
Vanilla. 

Mineral    Waters. 

Abilena    15c 

Apollinaris   I5c 

Buffalo  Lithia   10c 

Congress     15c 

Hunyadi  Janos  10c 

Imported  Vichy   10c 

Pluto    10c 

Red  Raven  Splits 15c 

Saratoga  Vichy    10c 

Veronica   15c 


SOME  ICE  CREAMS. 


CHOCOLATE. 

Melt  10  ounces  chocolate  and  make  a  paste  of  it  with 
hot  water  to  keep  it  warm  until  wanted.  Cook  1  dozen 
eggs  and  li  pounds  sugar  in  2  quarts  cream.  Add  the 
chocolate  and  work  it  in  while  hot;  cool  and  freeze  in 
the  usual  way. 

ORANGE. 

Four  quarts  of  cream,  2  large  oranges  and  1  lemon 
are  required,  with  an  addition  of  2  pounds  of  sugar.  Se- 
cure the  orange  flavor  by  rubbing  off  the  rind  on  lump 
sugar.  In  default  of  hard  sugar  you  may  grate  off  the 
yellow  skin  on  a  grater.  Be  careful  not  to  rub  off  the 
white  pith  beneath  the  surface.  By  using  sugar,  you  will 
have  the  essential  oil  embedded  in  it,  producing  a  flavor 
in  all  its  purity  and  strength.  This  mixed  in  turn  w'th 
the  juice  will  give  a  rich  flavor  for  either  confection, 
beverage,  or  cream. 

STRAWBERRY. 

Take  four  quarts  of  cream,  2i  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar,  enough  ripe  strawberries  passed  through  a  sieve 
to  make  one  quart  of  juice  and  mix  them  all  together. 
Add  a  little  color  if  necessary,  although  fresh  berries 
need  little  coloring.  Strain  and  freeze  at  once.  When 
mixed  together  it  should  not  be  left  standing,  as  the 
juice  will  tend  to  curdle  the  cream. 

PEACH. 

Take  2  quarts  of  cream,  1  pound  of  sugar,  enough 
good,  ripe  peaches,  mashed  and  passed  through  a  sieve, 
to  make  one  pint  of  juice,  and  mixed  with  a  little  syrup 
or  fine  sugar.  This  is  all  stirred  together  and  frozen 
at  once.  All  fruits  which  contain  acid,  being  of  a 
tart  nature,  cannot  be  left  standing  after  being  incor- 
porated with  the  cream,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  add 
the  juice  when  the  batch  is  nearly  frozen.  A  little  pink 
coloring  is  preferred  by  some  ice-cream  makers;  this,  of 
course,  is  only  a  matter  of  taste. 


ADVERTISING  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

Waher  L.  Rosenberger,  writing  in  The  Soda  Foun- 
tain, calls  attention  to  the  advisability  of  advertising 
the  soda  department  of  a  store.  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  pamphlets  that  Mr.  Rosenberger  suggests- 
for  the  purpose: 

1.    CLEANLINESS  AND   QUALITY. 

You  know  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  we  use  at  our  fountain, 
and  we  wish  to  tell  you  of  the  extra  care  we  take  for  your 
protection  of  health.  By  protecting  your  health,  we  gain  your 
confidence;  your  confidence  results  in  our  profits.  We  use  every 
care  to  have  every  piece  of  glass  or  china  used  at  our  fountain 
CLEANED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOU.  That  is  the  reason  we 
wash  all  our  utensils  and  glasses  with  hot  water  and  soap.  Cold 
water  will  not  remove  grease  or  germs,  and  when  you  see  the 
sparkle  of  our  glasses,  and  the  polish  on  our  spoons,  you  arc  in- 
sured that  everything  is  done  to  insure  cleanliness. 

2.    WARM   WEATHER   AND   HEALTH. 

The  hot  weather  is  upon  us,  and  all  health  authorities  tell  you 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  cool,  do  not  overeat,  and  take 
things  easy.  We  are  in  the  position  of  helping  you  carry  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Health,  for  our  every  effort 
at  the  fountain  is  to  keep  you  cool.  We  make  it  so  pleasant 
that  you  cannot  possibly  fret,  and  our  ice-cream  soda  and  sun- 
daes are  just  the  thing  to  quench  that  thirst  and  satisfy  your 
appetite,  and  still  do  you  a  world  of  good. 

3.    YOU    HAVE  BEEN    AWAY:      WE    HAVE    MISSED    YOU. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  our  missing  you,  but  you  have  been 
m'issing  the  fine  quality  of  our  soda  and  ice-cream  sundaes  which 
are  all  prepared  especially  for  you.  The  clean  way  in  which 
everything  is  served  and  the  quality  of  the  fruits  and  syrups- 
used  have  resulted  in  this  being  the  busiest  year  we  have  ever 
experiencd  at  our  fountain.  Come  in  and  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  we  have  deserved  the  business. 


FOR  PREPARING  LEMON  BEVERAGES. 

[From  The  Spatula.'] 
SODA    LEMON. 

This  may  be  prepared  either  from  the  lemonade 
syrup  or  directly  from  the  fruit.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  you  cannot  shake  a  lemonade 
made  with  any  charged  water,  but  must  of  necessity 
mix  with  a  spoon.  Sugar  should  never  be  used  for 
sweetening  lemonades  made  with  carbonated  water,  as 
it  causes  it  to  effervesce  and  liberate  the  gas,  making 
the  drink  flat. 

LEMONADE. 

This  name  applies  to  that  class  of  drinks  of  which 
the  lemon  is  the  base,  and  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  more  modern  drinks,  in  its  power  to  quench 
a  burning  thirst.  Of  all  the  fancy  soda  fountain  bev- 
erages, none  admits  of  so  many  variations,  or  seems 
so  generally  popular,  as  the  lemonade  in  some  form. 

PLAIN    OLD-FASHIONED    LEMONADE. 

To  make  a  plain  old-time  lemonade  seems  an  easy 
task,  but  I  have  known  men  to  walk  by  a  dozen  foun- 
tains to  secure  a  good  one  properly  prepared.  The 
important  thing  is  to  correctly  sweeten  a  lemonade, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy,  simple  syrup  is  pref- 
erable to  sugar. 

There  is  a  difference  in  tastes  as  to  the  sweetness 
of  drinks,  but  the  majority  of  people  do  not  like  a 
drink  too  sweet.  Aim  to  please  the  majority,  but  real- 
ize that  it  is  easier  to  add  a  little  sweetening  than 
to  fix  a  lemonade  that  is  too  sweet. 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Pricing  Prescriptions.—^ 

David  H.  Gordon  contributes  to  the  Druggists'  Cir- 
cular \he  schedule  of  prescription  prices  in  vogue  in  the 
store  of  Coursey  &  Munn,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  says:  "This 
system  is  not  without  a  flav^^  or  exception,  but  we  have 
followed  the  policy  of  marking  a  prescription  'special 
price'  when  not  priced  according  to  this  chart.  In 
looking  over  the  file  of  about  20,000  prescriptions  we 
fmd  less  than  150  marked  'special.' " 

The  rules  for  pricing  and  the  schedule  of  prices 
follow : 

Price  no  prescription  at  a  profit  of  less  than  100  per  cent 
unless  it  be  for  an  original  bottle  of  some  specialty  or  "patent" 
medicine.  Use  your  best  judgment  in  applying  the  following 
rules  to  the  prescription  and  remember  that  the  party  may  want 
to  get  a  copy  and  compare  your  price  with  that  of  other  drug- 
gists: 

1.  When  handed  a  copied  prescription  from  a  cutter,  allow 
no  rule  to  influence  you  in  making  a  price. 

2.  The  moral  effect  is  what  we  are  after. 

3.  Always  impress  the  customer  with  the  fact  that  we  save 
■them  money  on  prescriptions,  because  we  sell  "patents"  at  rea- 
■sonable  figures. 


Liquids. 
(Where  dose  is  a  teaspoonful) 
For  2  ounces  or  less... 
From  y^  oz.  to  1  oz.. 
From  1  oz.  to  2  ozs. 
From  2  ozs.  to  3  ozs. 
^''rom  3  ozs.  to  4  ozs. 
From  6  ozs.  to  8  ozs. 
From     8  ozs.  to  12  ozs. 


3.2.-, 
.35 
.40 
.50 
.65 


Liquids. 

(Where  dose  is  two  teaspoon 

fuls.) 

For  1  ounce  or  less  — 

From  1  oz.     to     2  ozs 

From  2  ozs.  to     3  ozs 

From  3  ozs.  to     4  ozs 

From  4  ozs.  to     6  ozs 

From  8  ozs.  to  12  ozs. 


Liquids  for  External  Usei 


oz 


or  less. . . 

1  to     2  ozs. 

2  to     3  ozs. 

3  to     4  ozs. 

4  to     6  ozs. 
6  to     8  ozs. 


.$0.25 
.      .35 

.  .40 
.  .50 
.      .65 

.      .75 


For  1 
From 
From 
From 
I'rom 
From 

Shop  Pills. 

For  12  or  less $0.25 

From  12  to  18 35 

From  18  to  24 40 

From  24  to  36 50 

From  36  to  48 65 

Hypodermic  Tablets. 

(100    per    cent   on   net   invoice 

price.) 

For  3  or  less $0.25 

For  4 35 

From     4  to     6 50 

From     6  to     8 65 

From     9  to  3  2 75 

From  12  to  16 1.00 

Powders. 

For  6  or  less $0.25 

From     6  to     8 35 

From     8  to  12 40 

From  12  to  15 50 

From  15  to  24 65 

From  24  to  30 75 

From  30  to  36 85 

From  36  to  48 1.00 

From  48  to  60 1.25 


From  12  ozs.  to  16  ozs. 

Ointments. 

For  Yi  oz.  or  less 

From  Yi  to  1  oz 

From     1  to  2  ozs 

From     2  to  4  ozs 


$0.25 
.35 
.40 
.50 
.65 
.90 
1.25 


.$0.25 
.  .35 
.  .50 
.      .75 


From     4  to  8  ozs 1.00 

Hand  Made  Pills. 

For  6  or  less $0.25 

From     6  to     8 35 

From     8  to  12 40 

From  12  to  24 65 

From  24  to  36 85 

Hypodermic  Tablets. 

(100  per  cent  on  net  invoice 

price.) 

For  1  oz.  or  less $0.25 

From     1  to     2   ozs 35 

From     2  to     4  ozs 50 

From     4  to     8  ozs 75 

From     8  to  12  ozs 85 

From  12  to  16  ozs 1.00 


Capsules. 

For  8  or  less 

From  8  to 
From  12  to 
From  15  to 
From  24  to 
From  36  to 
From  48  to 
From  60  to 


.$0.25 

.  .35 

.  .40 

.  .65 

.  .75 

.  .90 

.  1.00 

.  1.25 


For  4 
From 
From 
From 


Konseals. 
less 


4  to  6. 
6  to  8. 
8  to  12. 


From  ]  2  to  24. 


.35 

.40 
.50 
.75 


From  24  to  36 1.00 


From  75  to  100 1.50 

Bulk  Powders. 

For  1  oz.  or  less $0.25 

From  1  to     2  ozs. 35 

From  2  to     4  ozs 40 

From  4  to     6  ozs 50 

From  6  to     8  ozs 65 

From  8  to  10  ozs 75 


A  First-class  Prescription  Ad. — 

J.  P.  Cannon  &  Sons,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  are  ag- 
gressive advertisers.  Here  is  one  of  their  prescrip- 
tion ads.  which  they  ran  in  their  local  paper.  It  was 
4J/^  by  8  inches  in  dimensions : 


Some  Things  For  You  To  Think  About 

XT^hen  you  are  sick  and  call  a  doctor,  you  select  the  doctor  that 

*  ~  you  consider  the  best  in  town ;  then  you  should  choose 
your  druggrist  with  the  same  care  that  you  choose  your  doctor. 

/^  et  the  old  idea  out  of  your  head  that  you  must  take  your  pre- 
^^  scription  to  the  druggist  whose  name  is  on  the  prescription 
blank.  Select  your  druggist  with  the  same  care  that  you  selected 
your  doctor  and  then  send  the  prescription  to  him. 

^J^^hen   your  doctor  prescribes   certain    medicines    he   expects 

•  •  certain  results ;  to  get  these  results,  the  druggist  who  fills 
your  prescription  must  not  merely  know  how  to  put  a  little  of  this 
and  a  little  of  that  together,  but  must  have  the  knowledge  and 
experience  to  read  the  doctor's  prescription  correctly,  and  we 
know  how  to  do  both  of  these. 

^^annon's  Drug  Store  has  been  filling  prescriptions  EVEIRY  DAY 
^^  since  1875  (thirty-seven  years),  and  every  prescription . has 
been  filled  by  a  registered  licensed  pharmacist. 

I^or  the  welfare  of  your  family  we  ask  that  you  bring  your  pre- 
^       scription  to  our  store  and   have  it  filled,  and  then  you  will 

know  that  it  is  hlled  correctly  with  pure,  fresh  drugs,  and  by  a 

registered  licensed  pharmacist. 


-TRADE  AT- 


J.  P.  CANNON  &  SONS 

WHERE  QUALITY  COUNTS 


MCKENZIE. 


TENNESSEE 


N.  B.— Remember,  that  it  makes  no  difference  what 
doctor  writes  your  prescription  or  what  druggist  s  name 
appears  on  the  blank,  we  can  fill  it  and  fill  it  correctly. 


Mr.  Turner  Cannon,  a  member  of  the  firm,  informs 
us  that  they  ran  this  ad.  with  good  results.  Druggists 
who  are  looking  for  a  good  prescription  ad.  will  find 
the  announcement  suggestive. 

Getting  Business  from  Vacationists. — 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  an  exodus  of 
people  to  the  summer  resorts  and  sales  are  very  apt  to 
fall  off  unless  an  effort  is  made  to  sustain  them.  Hyn- 
son,  Westcott  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  send  a  little  folder 
to  their  customers  soliciting  business  by  mail  during 
the  summer.  It  is  a  very  good  idea,  for  city  folks  are 
very  apt  to  go  away  in  the  hot  season. 

Information  is  given  for  the  transmission  of  orders 
by  telephone,  mail,  or  wire.  The  .folder  tells  how  to 
obtain  refills  and  describes  the  various  expedients  that 
simplify  the  purchase  of  drugs  from  distant  points.  A 
calendar  for  the  summer  months  is  also  included.  The 
paper  is  a  somewhat  heavy  tan  stock,  the  dimensions 
being  3i  by  5i  inches.  The  text  is  printed  in  blue  sur- 
rounded by  a  gold  border.    • 

A  "Reason  Why"  Ad.— 

William  M.  Higham,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  ran  a 
three-column  ad.  in  one  of  the  local  dailies.  It  is  re- 
produced in  the  accompanying  etching,  greatly  reduced 
in  size.  We  have  been  asked  to  criticize  it,  but  have 
no  particular  criticism  to  offer.  We  might  possibly  sug- 
gest a  different  arrangement  of  the  text.     The   foot- 
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tiotes  complicate  things.  Wouldn't  it  be  advisable  to  run 
iliem  into  the  paragraphs  to  which  they  belong?  People 
read  advertising  hurriedly,  and  will  not  stop  to  find 
foot-notes  elucidating  the  lines  they  happen  to  be  scan- 


, 


„...,„. 


■"„','' 


licc.'iiiso  lligham'H  is  a  nipdieinc  storo 
and  in<'<li('al  r('8|K>u8e  is  the  life  of  tbe 
busliifss — iii)t  the  side  line.* 

Beeiinse  intelligent  physieians,  being 
the  best  judges  of  medicine,  place  their 
trade  at  Iligliam's.t 

Bwanse  Uigham's  quality  is  always 
hi):h  and  llighani  prices  are  alwavs 
l<.».t 


TWO  STORES: 

UNION  AND  FIFTH  STRKKTS. 

I'URCIIASK  AND  WILLIS  STREETS 


tThese  two  drug  stores  claim  to  have 
more  personal  accounts  of  physicians 
than  any  other  two  in  the  city  of  New 
Hedfoixl.  Why  shouldn't  their  doctor's 
choice  be  your  choice? 


We  Are  Never  Undersold 


ning.  Otherwise  the  ad,  is  a  good  one.  There  is  plenty 
of  white  space,  and  the  border  is  conspicuous  enough 
to  attract  the  reader's  attention  to  the  ad.  "Get  it  at 
Higham's"  is  a  good  catch  phrase  to  play  upon. 

A  Euthymol  Tooth-Paste  Window. — 

John  Von  Rohr,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  recently  had 
this  display  of  Euthymol  Tooth  Paste  in  his  window. 
The  Euthymol  Girl  was  used  to  good  advantage — eight 


of  her  being  hung  across  the  top  of  the  window.  The 
•dummy  cartons  of  the  paste  were  also  employed,  and 
were  made  into  a  pleasing  design  in  the  center.     The 


tooth-paste  itself  was  spread  about  on  the  floor  of  the 
window,  the  tubes  being  taken  out  of  the  cartons  in 
many  instances. 

Giving  Customers  the  Glad  Hand. — 

It  seems  the  Commercial  Club  of  Sheldon,  Illinois, 
gave  away  an  $1800  automobile  recently.  Just  what 
the  conditions  of  the  award  were  we  do  not  know. 
But  the  merchants  certainly  made  the  most  of  the  occa- 
sion to  attract  people  to  the  town  and  boom  business. 
Mr.  Humma,  the   druggist,  was  there  to  welcome  his 


SHAKE  FRIEND  SHAKE 
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t*  Ihto 

Edison  C««i 

Phonograph 
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Blnut«  r*corrfs 

CETTHUONCs 


wcktmif  shakf --wirh  it  <»ur  ttianks  for  i 


SATURDAY.    APRIL    6 

Tim  » III  ho  Mil-  l.i««cil  J.>  ill  SbilJoni  hiM.wy.   rherr  » ill  l»  n.i.re  !»<■(*  in  ShrUon  &M  iliy   Hian 

$1800.00    GREAT    WESTERN    AUTO. 

iiiijiiiii 

,.ONE_  AUTO^  .FRIL..  _ 

This    Surprise   Bag    Sale  •friSr^"'-"'^^'^'^'*"— ''^^^" 


LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  SURPRISES 


DON'T  MISS  THIS  SALE  ^^^^ 


t  Om  Cm<*t  HabbH  and  Ca 


""■"  ■*««*  'mmE  TTuiftBif  'ia 


HUMMH  DRUG  STORE 


SHEIDON,  ILUNOtS 


I 


r 


friends.  He  used  large  bill-board  posters,  20  by  28 
inches  in  dimensions,  to  welcome  visitors  to  his  store. 
A  reproduction  of  the  poster  is  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying etching. 

Soliciting  Mail  Orders. — 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  retail  druggist  to  distribute 
a  catalogue  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  mail-order 
business.  But  several  proprietors  are  doing  that  suc- 
cessfully. W.  J.  Frazier,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  sends  out 
a  substantial  sort  of  a  book  to  people  in  the  surround- 
ing territory.  People  are  asked  to  order  goods  with 
the  understanding  that  they  may  be  returned  if  not  sat- 
isfactory. First-aid  supplies,  household  specialties,  and 
sundries  are  quoted. 

The  paper  is  a  heavy  white  stock,  far  superior  to  the 
cheap  kind  used  by  the  large  mail-order  houses.  The 
half-tones  are  distinct,  and  last  but  most  important  of 
all,  the  reading  matter  describes  the  material  offered  in 
a  clear  but  comprehensive  way,  giving  the  reader  a  good 
idea  of  the  articles  on  sale. 

Mr.  Frazier's  catalogue  is  six  by  nine  inches.  The 
cover  is  red,  bearing  in  gold  letters  the  title :  "Frazier's 
Handy  Home  Book,"  and  in  justification  of  this  title  the 
book  contains  much  practical  information  which  would 
cause  recipients  to  preserve  it.  The  whole  idea  is  very 
commendable  and  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of 
the  Frazier  Drug  Co. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L,.  Scovii^lE. 


Fresh  Facts. — 

Ferric  hydroxide  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  white  of  egg 
in  absence  of  air,  and  a  new  preparation  of  iron  based 
on  this  fact  is  being  exploited. 

It  is  now  thought  very  probable  that  all  the  elements 
may  exist  in  allotropic  forms.  Probably  every  element 
has  a  stable  and  an  unstable  form,  under  definite  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  calculated  that  one  atom  of  radium  emanation 
will  decompose  154,000  molecules  of  water. 

An  Italian  chemist  says  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
volatile  oils  in  plants  is  to  increase  the  flow  of  sap  and 
make  the  tissues  more  permeable  to  the  sap. 

Strychnine  hinders  bacterial  ferments  in  0.2-per-cent 
solution,  but  it  requires  a  1-per-cent  solution  to  mate- 
rially hinder  the  growth  of  many  of  the  pathogenic 
germs. 

Synthetic  rubber  has  not  yet  proved  a  commercial 
success,  but  is  likely  to  some  day.  It  will  probably  not 
replace  natural  rubber,  but  will  fill  a  field  of  its  own, 

A  German  investigator  says  that  it  will  soon  be  pos- 
sible to  locate  underground  water  in  dry  countries  by  the 
reflection  of  electric  waves.  Telegraphing  for  it  through 
the  earth,  so  to  speak. 

"Canadium"  is  the  newest  element  in  point  of  dis- 
covery. It  was  discovered  in  British  Columbia,  and  is 
a  white,  lustrous  metal  of  the  platinum  group,  softer 
than  platinum. 

Mercury  salts  in  solution  in  water  have  the  property 
of  dissolving  considerable  quantities  of  silver  chloride, 
or  of  preventing  the  precipitation  of  silver  as  chloride. 

Cranberries  contain  benzoic  acid,  spinach  contains 
arsenic,  potatoes  contain  solanine,  cherries  contain  prus- 
sic  acid,  and  peas  and  beans  contain  toxalbumins. 

Growing  plants  form  starch  and  sugar  by  absorption 
of  formaldehyde,  but  the  formaldehyde  must  be  in  high- 
ly dilute  form  or  it  will  act  as  a  poison  to  the  plant. 

Trimethylamine  is  said  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  And  trypsin 
has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  tears. 

Catine,  the  active  principle  of  catha  edulis,  has  an 
effect  on  the  nervous  system  similar  to  cocaine,  and  on 
the  heart  similar  to  caffeine.  It  also  poss  ses  stimu- 
lant effects  aside  from  its  heart  influence. 

External  applications  of  guaiacol — about  10  minims 
per  application — are  said  to  reduce  the  temperature  in 
typhoid   fever. 

Ammonium  chloride,  in  30-  to  60-grain  doses,  is 
stated  to  be  an  antidote  to  alcoholism,  preventing  drunk- 
enness, or  sobering  the  individual,  and  warding  off  de- 
lirium tremens. 

Cinnamon  water  made  by  distillation  from  cinna- 
mon bark  develops  a  benzol  odor  on  long  standing, 
according  to  J.  Tait,  Ph.C. 

By  means  of  liquid  helium  a  temperature  of  2°  above 
the  absolute  zero,  or  — 271°  C,  has  been  attained.  Prob- 
ably the  absolute  zero  is  impossible  of  actual  attainment. 


The  New^  Analysis. — 

J.  J.  Thomson  has  devised  a  new  method  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  which  is  so  sensitive  that  one-six-thous- 
andth of  a  grain  of  substance  can  not  only  be  detected,, 
but  its  atomic  or  molecular  condition  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  its  atomic  weight  can  be  ascertained  with- 
out the  necessity  of  purification.  The  method  consists 
in  exposing  the  substance  to  positive  rays  and  to  an  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  focus,  then  photographing  by  a 
special  process  and  studying  the  lines  on  the  photo- 
graph. It  is  claimed  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the 
spectroscope. 

Modern  Farming. — 

Gloede  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  electricity  in  the  soil  on  the  growth  of 
plants.  Wires  were  run  through  the  ground,  carrying 
currents  of  high-tension  electricity,  so  that  an  electric 
field  is  created  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  were 
grown.  Chrysanthemums,  roses,  and  carnations  grew 
more  rapidly,  were  freer  from  plant  disease,  and  pro- 
duced twice  to  four  times  as  many  blossoms  as  control 
plants  grown  in  normal  soil.  Fruits  and  vegetables  also 
grew  larger,  more  rapidly,  and  retained  their  flavor 
while  producing  larger  crops.  In  some  instances  the 
flavors  were  improved. 

All  Metals  Therapeutically  Alike. — 

Colloidal  solutions  (or  suspensions)  of  metallic  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  plantinum,  etc.,  are  being  tried  in  medi- 
cine, and  with  some  success  in  infectious  diseases.  They 
have  been  used  in  pneumonia,  meningitis,  pleurisy,  peri- 
tonitis, septicemia,  etc.,  both  for  local  and  for  constitu- 
tional effects.  A  curious  phase  of  the  actions  is  that 
all  these  metals  produce  about  the  same  effect  and  in 
about  the  same  degree,  which  suggests  that  the  physical 
properties  of  the  metals  are  the  important  thing  in 
medicine. 

A  Good  Mikztrz-Diaztaz. — 

A  Russian  chemist,  "Chazakzcz,"  concludes  from 
.  fractional  precipitation  experiments  that  diastase  is  a 
mixed  enzyme,  and  consists  of  at  least  two  different 
substances,  a  liquefying  enzyme  and  a  sacchrifying 
enzyme.  He  also  thinks  that  the  saccharifying  enzyme 
is  a  complex  body,  since  the  different  fractions  obtained 
from  it  differ  widely  in  their  properties. 

Solvent  for  Alkaloids. — 

Alkaloids  are  much  more  soluble  in  boric-acid- 
glycerin  than  in  water,  and  a  solvent  composed  of  3  Gm. 
boric  acid,  50  Gm.  glycerin,  and  water  to  make  100  Cc.  is 
proposed  as  a  general  solvent.  The  solvent  action  is 
increased  with  proportion  of  boric  acid.  Morphine  is 
soluble  to  the  extent  of  5.5  per  cent  in  this  solution,  or 
50  times  as  soluble  as  in  water. 

Phosphorus  Light. — 

A  German  chemist  claims  that  the  human  body  can- 
not absorb  phosphates,  but  that  these  act  as  irritants 
and  ai-e  eliminated.  Hypophosphates  are  partially  ab- 
sorbed, but  as  a  means  of  supplying  phosphorus  they 
are  valueless.  He  says  that  all  the  inorganic  "nutrient 
salts"  are  valueless  for  building  up  the  body,  but  may 
be  of  use  as  irritants. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuLivE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Root  Beer  Extract. 
E.  H.  L.  &  Co. — The  following  preparation  makes  a 
root  beer  "extract"  which  may  be  mixed  with  syrup;  or 
it  may  be  diluted  with  nine  gallons  of  water  containing 
one  gallon  of  refined  molasses,  and  charged  in  a  foun- 
tain: 

Fluidextract   of    sarsaparilla 10  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract    of   pipsissewa 10  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract   of  licorice 4  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract  of  wintergreen 4  fluidrachms. 

Oil   of   wintergreen 48  drops. 

Oil  of   sassafras 34  drops. 

Oil  of  cloves 12  drops. 

Alcohol    10    fluidounces. 

If  it  is  preferred  to  use  a  fermented  article,  add  the  water 
and  molasses,  using  warm  water,  also  one  quart  of  yeast,  and 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  until  fermentation  is  complete. 

This  product  may  be  put  up  in  bottles  if  desired. 
Here  is  a  second  formula: 

Percolate  the  following  with  a  menstruum  of  3  vol- 
umes of  alcohol  to  5  volumes  of  water  until  exhausted : 

Sassafras    1  ounce. 

Yellow   dock    1  ounce. 

Wild   cherry   bark J^   ounce. 

Allspice    1  ounce. 

Wintergreen    1  ounce. 

Hops    Yi  ounce. 

Coriander  seed  V2  ounce. 

To  the  percolate  add  1  pint  of  yeast  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  6  gallons,  and  allow  to  ferment  in  a  warm  place.  Or  a 
fluidextract  of  the  above  can  be  made  of  J4  the  strength  of  the 
drug,  and  2  ounces  of  the  extract  used  for  preparing  a  gallon  of 
beer. 

Cottonseed  Oil  versus  Lard. 

W.  F.  G.  writes :  "Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article 
on  the  superiority  of  cottonseed  oil  over  lard  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  I  would  like  very  much  to  receive  from 
some  good  authority  further  information  regarding  the 
food  value  of  cottonseed  oil.  If  you  could  publish  such 
an  article  in  your  next  issue  you  would  greatly  oblige 
me. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Foods  and  Their  Adulterations," 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  we  find  a  paragraph  that  answers 
your  question  in  a  general  way.    We  quote : 

Among  the  fats  which  are  used  for  adulterating  lard  may  be 
mentioned  beef  fat  and  cottonseed  oil.  A  mixture  of  beef  fat 
and  cottonseed  oil  may  be  made,  having  approximately  the  same 
melting  point  as  lard  itself.  Instead  of  using  the  whole  cotton- 
seed oil  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  previously  chilled  and  its 
product  of  a  higher  melting  point,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  stearin  of  cottonseed  oil,  may  be  used  with  admixture  of 
lard.  Large  quantities  of  these  mixed  fats  were  formerly  made 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  "compound  lard"  in  which 
the  above  adulterants  were  the  chief  constituents.  TTie  laws  of 
the  various  States  are  happily  of  a  character  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  a  mixture  of  a  compound  of  lard  and  other  fats  under 
the  name  of  lard,  although  there  is  no  objfction  to  such  admix- 
ture from  a  hygienic  and  dietetic  point  of  view.  There  are 
many  hygienists  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  extended 
use  of  vegetable  oils  instead  of  lard  would  be  of  value  to  the 
health  of  the  public.  If  this  be  true,  the  admixture  of  a 
vegetable  oil  with  lard  would  improve  it  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point.     The  principal,  perhaps  the  sole,  objection  to  such  admix- 


tures is  their  fraudulent  character.  Vegetable  oils,  especially 
cottonseed  oil,  being  very  much  cheaper  than  lard,  their  use  in 
lard  without  notification  cheapens  the  product  and  defrauds  the 
customer. 

For  more  specific  information  on  the  food  value  of 
cottonseed  oil,  write  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Several  Questions. 

O.  D.  asks :  "How  would  you  mix  benzine  and  iodine 
together  so  that  it  would  make  a  nice  looking  solution? 
Has  the  solution  any  special  name?  What  will  take 
silver  nitrate  stains  off  of  one's  hands?  What  is  Boul- 
ton's  Solution?" 

To  mix  benzine  and  iodine  together,  shake  them  up 
in  a  bottle.  We  do  not  know  the  solubility  of  the  metal 
in  this  solvent,  but  you  can  find  out  by  a  little  experi- 
menting. We  know  of  no  special  name  that  is  applied 
to  this  solution. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  removing  silver  nitrate  stains 
from  the  hands.  It  is  borrowed  from  "350  Dollar  Ideas 
for  Druggists :"  Dissolve  J^  ounce  of  potassium  cyanide 
in  2  ounces  of  water  and  apply  to  the  stains.  With  a 
very  little  rubbing  they  will  disappear.  After  applying 
the  solution,  the  hands  should  be  washed  in  running 
water,  as  potassium  cyanide  is  very  poisonous. 

Boulton's  solution  is  a  mixture  of  110  minims  of 
compound  solution  of  iodine,  40  minims  of  liquefied  car- 
bolic acid,  2j4  fluidounces  of  glycerin,  and  enough 
water  to  make  16  fluidounces. 


"Banana  Oil." 

T.  W.  M.  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  for- 
mula for  bronzing  Hquid,  the  so-called  'Banana  Oil,' 
and  also  advise  me  whether  it  is  used  for  any  other 
purpose?" 

The  so-called  "banana  solution"  (the  name  being  de- 
rived from  its  odor),  which  is  used  in  applying  bronzes 
of  various  kinds,  is  usually  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
amyl  acetate  and  benzine,  with  just  enough  pyroxylin 
dissolved  therein  to  give  it  sufficient  body.  Powdered 
bronze  is  put  into  a  bottle  containing  this  mixture,  and 
the  paint  so  formed  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  arti- 
cle to  be  bronzed.  The  thin  covering  of  pyroxylin  that 
is  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  liquids  protects  the 
paint  from  the  air  and  keeps  it  from  being  wiped  off  by 
the  cleanly  housemaid.  Tarnished  picture  frames  and 
tarnished  chandeliers  to  which  a  gold  bronze  has  been 
applied  from  such  a  solution  will  look  fresh  and  new 
for  a  long  time. 

As  far  as  we  know,  banana  oil  is  not  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

What  Does  He  Meant 

"Pharmacist"  writes  as  follows :  "Would  you  please 
let  me  know  through  the  columns  of  your  journal  what 
should  be  dispensed  when  a  prescription  for  'C.  C.  T. — 
P.  D.  &  Co.'  is  prescribed?" 

"C.  C.  T."  is  the  customary  abbreviation  for  choco- 
late-coated tablets,  and  evidently  the  prescrjber  had  in 
mind  some  particular  tablet  made  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
He  probably  intended  either  to  give  the  number  of  the 
tablet  or  to  write  out  in  full  the  name  of  it,  but  forgot 
to  do  so  in  his  haste.  This  explanation,  however,  is  so 
patent  on  the  surface  that  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  "Pharmacist"  puts  the  question  to  us. 
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Sewing  Machine  Oil. 

G,  G.  G.  writes :  "Could  you  publish  a  formula  for 
an  excellent  non-gumming  sewing  machine  oil  that  com- 
pares favorably  both  in  quality  and  price  with  the 
standard  sort  sold  in  the  market?" 

Petroleum  oils  are  better  adapted  for  the  lubrication 
of  sewing  machines  than  any  of  the  animal  oils.  Sperm 
oil  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  the  standard  oil 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  really  not  well  adapted  to  the 
conditions  to  which  a  sewing  machine  is  subjected.  If 
the  machine  were  operated  constantly  or  regularly  every 
day,  probably  sperm  oil  could  not  be  improved  on.  The 
difficulty  is,  however,  that  a  family  sewing  machine  will 
frequently  be  allowed  to  stand  untouched  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  will  then  be  expected  to  run  as  smoothly  as 
though  just  oiled.  Under  this  kind  of  treatment  almost 
any  oil  other  than  petroleum  oil  will  become  gummy. 
What  is  known  in  the  trade  as  neutral  oil,  of  high 
viscosity,  would  probably  answer  better  for  this  purpose 
than  anything  else.  A  mixture  of  1  part  petrolatum  and 
7  parts  paraffin  oil  has  also  been  recommended. 


Complying  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

0.  B.  submits  the  following  queries : 

1.  "In  order  to  comply  with  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  is  it  necessary  to  mention  on  the  label  whether 
preparations  contain  hyoscyamus,  nux  vomica,  and 
Adrenalin  Chloride? 

2.  "Should  a  headache  powder  which  is  colored  with 
carmine  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  other  powders 
bear  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  law?" 

To  the  first  question,  we  answer  no.  Alcohol,  mor- 
phine, opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  eucaine,  chloroform,  can- 
nabis indica,  chloral  hydrate,  acetanilide,  and  their  de- 
rivatives are  the  drugs  which  must  be  mentioned.  The 
food  and  drugs  act  does  not  include  hyoscyamus,  nux 
vomica,  or  adrenalin  in  the  list. 

The  provision  governing  the  use  of  coloring  agents 
in  food  does  not  apply  to  drugs.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  using  an  innocuous  coloring  material  in  a 
pharmaceutical  preparation.  Nor  is  it  required  to 
mention  it  on  the  label. 


Sulphates  Insoluble  in  Alcohol. 
O.  D.  has  been  having  trouble  with  a  prescription. 
He  writes:     "Please  let  me  know  what  is  the  trouble 
with  this  mixture.     I  cannot  make  it  up  so  it  will  look 
well:" 

Magnesium  sulphate   50  grammes. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 10  Co. 

Oil  of  peppermint 06  Co. 

Tincture   of   gentian   compound 200  Cc. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  insolubility  of  the  magnesium 
sulphate  in  the  large  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
tinctures.  Sulphates  as  a  class  are  practically  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  The  doctor  should  be  advised  to  change  his 
laxative  or  give  it  separately.  Or  enough  water  should 
be  added  to  double  the  original  volume.  Then  twice  the 
original  dose  must  be  taken. 


as  a  denaturant,  and  methyl  alcohol  has  been  found  to 
be  toxic  even  when  used  in  external  preparations.  It 
has  no  place  whatever  ih  medicine.  It  affects  the  optic 
nerve  unfavorably,  and  has  even  caused  blindness.  It 
would  seem  especially  unwise  to  use  it  in  shampoos, 
for  some  of  the  product  might  accidentally  get  into 
the  eyes.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has 
recently  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  use  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  medicaments  of  any  kind.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  two  or  three  State  laws  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  our  impression  also  that  there  is  some 
governmental  ruling  or  regulation,  based  on  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  and  declaring  that  methyl  alcohol  will 
be  considered  illegal  when  employed  in  any  medica- 
ment. 


A   Deodorant  and  Disinfectant  for   Theaters. 

C.  J.  W.  writes :  "I  have  a  great  many  calls  from 
the  owners  of  moving  picture  shows  for  a  solution  to 
be  sprayed  through  the  house  for  a  perfume  and  dis- 
infectant. Can  you  suggest  a  formula  for  the  pur- 
pose?" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  moving  picture  show  houses 
are  in  need  of  disinfection.  A  little  fresh  air  might 
help.  But  it  is  evident  from  your  query  that  primar- 
ily you  want  a  deodorizer  rather  than  a  disinfectant 
or  perfume.  Some  of  the  aromatic  oils  related  to  tur- 
pentine have  a  certain  amount  of  germicidal  and  in- 
secticidal  value.  They  also  have  a  pleasant  odor  and 
to  a  certain  extent  deodorizing  properties.  We  have 
in  mind  the  oils  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  pine 
wood.  The  Atlantic  Turpentine  and  Refining  Co.  of 
New  York  sell  them.  Make  an  emulsion  of  the  oil 
with  saponified  rosin  somewhat  after  the  process  of 
compound  cresol  solution,  U.  S.  P.  Then  it  will  mix 
with  water.  Use  a  one-  or  two-per-cent  aqueous  emul- 
sion for  a  spray.    A  perfume  may  be  added  if  desired. 


Patn  Expellers. 
I.  R. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary   preparation    which    you    mention.     But    the 
following  formula  is  said  to  be  typical  of  the  so-called 
pain-expellers  or  pain-dispellers : 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 1  iluidounce. 

Compound  spirit  of  ether 1  fluidounce. 

Spirit  of  peppermint 1  fluidounce. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender....!  fluidounce. 

Spirit  of  camphor 1  fluidounce. 

lincture  of  capsicum 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  opium 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb 1  fluidounce. 

Alcohol    3   fluidounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Apply  externally  for  sprains,  bruises,  sores  and  rheumatism, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  liniments  are  used.  Inter- 
nally pain-expellers  are  employed  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  colic, 
diarrhea,  etc. 

As  for  the  right  to  call  the  preparation  "Pain  Ex- 
peller,"  we  see  no  objection  to  your  using  that  name. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  be  considered  misbranding 
under  the  food  and  drug  laws.  To  call  it  a  "Pain 
Cure"  might  get  you  in  trouble. 


Denatured  Alcohol  in   a  Shampoo. 
H.  C.  De  B. — Yes,  it  certainly  would  be  harmful  to 
use  denatured  alcohol  in  seafoam  shampoos.    Ordinary 
commercial  denatured  alcohol  contains  methyl  alcohol 


Business  Accounting, 
E.  E.  W. — We  assume  that  you  already  have  a  sys- 
tem for  keeping  customers'  accounts,  and  that  what  you 
want  is  a  method  for  keeping  track  of  business  records, 
so  as  to  show  your  sales,  your  purchases,  your  expenses, 
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your  profits,  and  the  like.  A  system  of  this  kind  was 
described  in  an  address  delivered  last  year  by  the  editor 
of  this  journal  before  the  Nebraska  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, and  printed  on  page  498  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  for  December,  1911.  Other  systems  of  a 
similar  character  were  described  with  some  detail  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1907.  You 
doubtless  have  both  of  these  journals  in  your  files,  but  if 
not  the  publisher  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  at  the 
customary  price  of  ten  cents  apiece. 


A  Bad  Mixture. 
W.  H.  B.  writes  us  as  follows:     "Could  you  please 
suggest  through  your  columns  a  way  to  mix  the  follow- 
ing ingredients   to   make  a  thick   liquid  that  will  not 
separate : 

Mercury, 

Nitric  acid, 

Oil  of  cedar, 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  equal  parts. 

"The  veterinarian  said  he  had  tried  to  compound  this 
formula  by  dissolving  the  mercury  in  the  acid  and  add- 
ing the  oil  and  tincture.  But  the  oil  would  separate, 
and  the  mixture  was  too  thin.  He  says  it  can  be  mixed 
so  that  it  is  a  thick,  even  Hquid." 

We  have  tried  to  compound  the  mixture  in  various 
ways  to  no  avail.  We  have  even  added  other  sub- 
stances, but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Emulsifying 
with  acacia  and  enough  tragacanth  to  thicken  and  using 
water  to  form  the  primary  emulsion  gives  the  best  result, 
but  we  would  not  commend  it. 


Polishing  Brass. 
C.  D.  Co.  wants  a  formula  of  a  good  brass  polish 
that  may  be  used  to  polish  automobile  lamps  and  the 
like.     The   Wiener  Seifensieder-Zeitung  publishes   the 
following  formulas  for  brass  polishes: 

(1)  Rub  the  metal  with  rottenstone  and  sweet  oil,  then  rub 
off  with  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel,  and  polish  with  soft  leather  A 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  rubbed  over  tarnished  brass,  soon  re- 
moves the  tarnish,  rendering  the  metal  bright.  The  acid  must  be 
washed  off  with  water  and  the  brass  rubbed  with  whiting  and 
soft  leather. 

(2)  Three  parts  of  oxalic  acid  are  dissolved  in  40  parts  of 
hot  water;  add  100  parts  of  powdered  pumice  stone,  2  parts  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  12  parts  of  soft  soap,  and  12  parts  of  a  fat  oil. 

(3)  Rottenstone,  7  ounces;  powdered  oxalic  acid,  1  ounce. 
Both  are  used  with  a  little  water. 

(4)  Rottenstone,  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil. 

(5)  Rottenstone,  4  ounces;  oxalic  acid,  in  fine  powder,  1 
ounce;  sweet  oil,  lYi  ounces;  turpentine,  enough  to  make  a  paste. 


^,  Palatable  Castor  Oil,  Red. 

p  C.  R.  asks  how  to  make  palatable  castor  oil  and  how 
to  color  it  red.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey 
Pharmaceutical  Association  some  years  ago  Prof.  P.  E. 
Hommell  described  the  various  modes  of  administering 
castor  oil  to  make  it  palatable.  After  considerable  ex- 
perimentation he  had  found  that  the  following  formula 
yielded  a  preparation  which  was  about  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  a  palatable  and  transparent  product : 

Castor  oil 4  ounces. 

Saccharin    1  grain. 

Oil  of  anise 8  drops. 

Alcohol    1  drachm. 

Dissolve  the  saccharin  in  the  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat, 
and  add  the  oil  of  anise;  then  agitate  this  mixture  well  with  the 
castor  oil.  To  color  red  use  an  oil-red  soluble  obtained  from 
any  of  the  dye  houses. 

Innumerable  other  formulas  have  appeared  in  the 


Bulletin  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  December  issues. 
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Sweeping  Compounds. 

A.  L.  B.— According  to  a  patent  issued  in  1905,  a 
sweeping  compound  is  composed  of  sawdust,  silicious 
material,  rosin,  oil,  and  tar.  Another  patent  calls  for 
catechu,  1  part;  mineral  oil,  8  parts;  sawdust,  16  parts; 
bran,  32  parts ;  sand,  48  parts ;  and  water  containing  a 
small  amount  of  nitrobenzene,  32  parts. 

This  is  offered  as  a  good  formula: 

^^^.::::::::::::::::: ^T^^r 

c-ji.  *  pints. 

g^"  •  •  •  • 4  ounces  av. 

If*  ,^^n^ 4  pounds. 

^C^^^T^   ■•: 5  pounds. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus i  fluidounce. 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  paraffin  oil,  incorporate  the  sand  salt 
and  sawdust,  and  finally  add  the  oil  of  eucalyptus 

A  Permanent  Beef,  Iron  and   Wine. 

H.  W.  writes:  "Please  publish  the  formula  for  a 
beef,  iron  and  wine  that  does  not  precipitate  on  stand- 
ing. My  formula  or  the  one  in  the  National  Formu- 
lary throws  down  sufficient  precipitate  to  make  the 
product  turbid." 

Beef,  iron  and  wine  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  the 
cold.  And  when  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  the 
application  of  heat,  the  solution  does  not  become  clear 
again.  We  can  only  suggest  that  the  preparation  be 
aged  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Then  filter  it.  If  you 
still  have  trouble  with  the  solution,  chill  it  and  filter 
in  the  cold. 


Elixir   of   Iron,   Quinine,    Strychnine   and   Pepsin. 

R.  I.  wants  a  formula  for  elixir  iron,  quinine, 
strychnine  and  pepsin. 

Follow  the  formula  for  elixir  of  iron,  quinine 
and  strychnine  given  on  page  25  of  the  National  For- 
mulary, adding  scale  pepsin  to  complete  the  mixture. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  one  departure  from 
that  process.  You  must  first  dissolve  the  pepsin  in 
the  elixir  before  adding  the  tincture  of  citrochloride 
of  iron.  Use  8  grains  of  scale  pepsin  to  the  fluid- 
ounce. 


At  thi:  .Missouri  State  Meeting.  —  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henryl'M. 
Whelpley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mittelbach  will  at  once  be  recognized 
in  this  picture.  It  was  taken  at  the  1912  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Dr.  Whelpley  has  been  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  organization  for  20  years,  while  Mr.  Mittel- 
bach has  been  treasurer  since  1896. 
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An  Incompatible  Prescription. 
R.    I.    submits   the    following   prescription    for   our 
comments : 

Protoiodide  of  mercury 8   grains. 

Potassium  iodide    2  drachms. 

Potassium    bromide    3  drachms. 

Mix  and  make  capsules. 

The  querist  says :  "While  we  dispensed  the  pre- 
scription, it  did  not  look  good  to  us.  The  whole  mix- 
ture turned  dark-gray  and  slightly  damp." 

There  is  probably  a  certain  amount  of  reaction  be- 
tween the  mercurous  iodide  and  the  potassium  iodide, 
forming  mecuric  iodide  and  mercury.  The  bromide 
acts  similarly. 

A   Remedy  for  Seasickness. 

G.  L.  I.  writes :  "I  should  like  very  much  to  obtain 
a  formula  for  seasickness.  Being  located  in  a  harbor 
town,  we  have  frequent  calls  for  such  a  remedy." 

Chloretone  in  5-grain  capsules  has  been  recom- 
mended. One  susceptible  to  seasickness  can  take  a 
capsule  on  embarking,  and  another  on  going  to  bed. 
This  is  by  way  of  a  preventive.  During  an  attack  let 
the  patient  take  a  5-  or  a  7-grain  capsule  of  Chlore- 
tone.    It  is  said  to  reHeve  the  trouble  speedily. 


Syrup  of  Ginger  Ale. 

L.  A.  B.  asks  us  to  furnish  him  with  a  formula  for 
making  a  syrup  of  ginger  ale,  to  be  used  at  a  soda  foun- 
tain like  any  other  flavor  such  as  vanilla  or  chocolate, 
etc. 

The  Spatula  Soda  Water  Guide  gives  the  following 
formula  for  ginger-ale  syrup : 

Ginger  ale  extract 4  ounces. 

Acid    1   ounce. 

Caramel,  very  light. 

Lemon  syrup,  to  make 1  gallon. 


Dry  Fire  E.vtinguishers. 
J.   H.    M. — The   following   formulas   are    reprinted 
from  a  previous  issue  of  the  Bulletin  : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Common  salt  8  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  6  parts. 

Sodium  sulphate 2  parts. 

Calcium  chloride    2  parts. 

Sodium  silicate 2  parts. 

Common  salt 60  parts. 

Sal  ammoniac 60  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 80  parts. 

Sal  ammoniac   100  parts. 

Sodium  sulphate 60  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 40  parts. 


Wart  Remedies. 
L.  L. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  wart  remedy  of 
the  kind  you  describe.  The  safest  and  best  escharotic 
for  the  removal  of  warts  is  glacial  acetic  acid  applied 
morning,  noon,  and  night  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 
Just  touch  the  wart  with  the  acid:  do  not  saturate. 
Should  soreness  result,  drop  the  application  for  two 
days,  then  resume.  "Wart  Solvent"  is  aromatic  vine- 
gar colored  with  Bismarck  brown.  Salicylic  collodion 
is  preferred  by  some,  and  a  formula  for  it  will  be 
found  in  the  National  Formulary. 


Trade-mark  and  Serial  Number. 
O.  B.  submits  the  following  queries:    "Can  an  in- 
dividual   (not    an    association   or   corporation)    obtain 
registration  of  a  trade-mark?    Is  it  necessary  that  this 
trade-mark  be  in  use  upon  articles  of  commerce  prior 


to  time  of  application  for  registration?  Where  shall  I 
write  in  order  to  procure  a  serial  number  for  guar- 
anteeing articles  under  food   and  drugs  act?" 

To  the  first  two  queries,  our  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  yes.  To  procure  a  serial  number  write  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Washing  Powders. 
A.  L.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  products  which  you  mention.     Perhaps  the 
following  formulas  will  prove  satisfactory  for  a  wash- 
ing powder : 

(1)  Sodium  carbonate    12  ounces  av. 

Powdered  soap  2  ounces  av. 

Powdered  borax    2  ounces  av. 

(2)  Sal  soda,  partially  effervescent 6  parts. 

Soda  ash   1  part. 

Yellow  soap  in  coarse  powder 1  part. 


Foot  Powder. 
L.  L. — Salicylated  powder  of  talc,  N.  F.,  is  an  ex- 
cellent foot  powder,  of  the  following  composition: 

Salicylic  acid   1  ounce  av. 

Boric  acid 3  V2   ounces  av. 

Talcum  29  ounces  av. 

Reduce  all  to  fine  powder,  mix  well,  and  pass  through  a  fine 
sieve. 

Salicylated  powder  with  talc  of  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia is  like  the  preceding,  but  contains  wheat  starch 
instead  of  boric  acid. 

Face  Powder  in  the  Form  of  a  Paste. 
W.  G.  L.  wants  the  formula  of  a  face  powder  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  paste. 
Here  is  a  typical  formula: 

Prepared  chalk  8  ounces. 

Flake  white  6  ounces. 

Zinc  oxide  1  ounce. 

Glycerin    3  ounces. 

Bay  rum 4  ounces. 

Carmine  solution,  sufficient. 


A  Concentrated  Laxative  Cough  Preparation. 
J.  W.  L. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  cough  preparation  you  mention.  But  if  you 
want  a  formula  for  a  concentrated  laxative  cough  rem- 
edy, you  might  try  concentrated  fluid  white  pine  com- 
pound for  making  the  syrup.  Add  a  little  fluidextract 
of  senna  to  make  it  laxative.  The  fluid  could  be  diluted 
with  simple  syrup. 

A  Dustless  Mop. 

H.  W.  requests  us  to  publish  a  method  of  making  what 
he  calls  a  chemical  mop. 

The  so-called  dustless  mop  is  made  by  saturating  an 
ordinary  dry  mop  in  petrolatum  oil.  It  is  then  wrung 
out  to  remove  the  excess  oil. 


Corn  Collodion. 

L.  L.  writes:  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  an 
iodine  corn  cure?" 

Suppose  you  follow  the  N.  F.  formula  for  corn  collo- 
dion, adding  to  it  tincture  of  iodine  sufficient  to  impart  3 
per  cent  of  metallic  iodine  to  the  compound.     Try  it. 


Sambucus  Ebulus. 
J.  S.  asks:  "What  is  Sambucus  Ebulus f" 
Sambucus  Ebulus  is  a  European  elder.    It  is  used  as 
a  drastic  purgative. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE   PRICE 
OF  GROWTH. 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
is  unfortunately  a  little  late. 
The  delay  has  been  caused 
by  our  desire  to  present  adequate  reviews 
of  the  two  great  conventions  of  the 
year — the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  Milwaukee  and  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  in  Denver.  A  staff  correspondent 
-attended  both  meetings,  and  his  summaries  ap- 
[pear  elsewhere. 

In  the  meantime  the  various  State  organi- 
'zations  continue  to  hold  their  annual  gather- 
ings from  week  to  week,  and  altogether  there 
has  recently  been  a  good  deal  of  association 
activity.  We  observe  that  the  question  of 
membership  keeps  cropping  up.  Apparently 
the  only  way  to  develop  a  big  membership,  and 
to  keep  it  big,  is  by  means  of  traveling  organ- 
izers. Out  in  Iowa,  as  we  reported  last  month, 
16  membership  of  the  State  Association  has 


been  increased  from  400  to  1200  through  a 
county  organization  system,  supplemented  by 
the  earnest  efforts  of  a  paid  organizer  (a  wo- 
man, by  the  way)  whose  whole  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  task  for  a  year  or  more.  Two 
or  three  other  State  associations  have  prac- 
ticed the  same  methods  with  success. 

Such  work,  however,  must  apparently  be 
kept  up  indefatigably.  In  Ohio,  for  instance, 
where  the  membership  had  grown  in  1911  up 
to  the  surprising  figure  of  1481,  interest  be- 
gan to  slump  as  soon  as  the  organizer  resigned 
from  his  task,  and  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing it  was  found  that  reports  from  the  county 
organizations  were  far  too  infrequent  in  num- 
ber and  much  too  indifferent  in  character.  The 
last  organization  campaign  cost  $1786,  and 
only  brought  in  $1522,  but  even  at  that  it  was 
to  be  considered  a  success  since  it  added  great- 
ly to  the  strength  of  the  body.  It  appeared 
from  reports  read  at  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  conven- 
tion in  Milwaukee  that  organization  work  is 
very  expensive,  and  that  it  costs  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  to  collect  dues!  This  scarcely 
seems  worth  while,  and  yet  we  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  if  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  organizers  or 
dues-solicitors  were  to  be  removed  from  duty 
the  membership  would  slump  alarmingly.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  has  gone  down  during  the  last  four 
years  from  16,519  to  7967.  The  continued 
work  of  paid  organizers,  both  for  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  and  for  the  State  associations,  seems 
essential  and  necessary  if  anything  like  a  rep- 
resentative membership  is  to  be  secured  and 
held. 

Unless  an  association  has  a  really  represent- 
ative membership,  it  largely  loses  the  influence 
and  force  which  it  needs  especially  in  legisla- 
tive matters,  and  efforts  to  keep  up  growth  and 
increase  are  therefore  worth  all  they  cost. 


LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONS. 


Legislative  matters  have  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  foreground  at  most  of 
the  recent  meetings,  State  and  National.  Else- 
where in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
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we  are  printint^  the  address  of  John  C.  Wal- 
lace, delivered  at  the  Denver  meeting  last 
month  as  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Educa- 
tion and  Legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Wallace  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  there  should  be  a  national  law  pro- 
viding for  the  keeping  of  records  of  sales  of 
narcotics  sent  into  interstate  commerce.  This 
has  been  a  moot  question  now  for  a  couple  of 
years  or  so.  Such  a  provision  has  been  intro- 
duced in  two  or  three  congressional  measures, 
and  now  appears,  we  believe,  in  one  of  the 
group  of  Harrison  bills  recently  introduced 
into  Congress. 

We  disagree  with  Mr.  Wallace  absolutely. 
We  have  often  expressed  the  opinion  editor- 
ially that  to  keep  records  of  such  sales  would 
involve  an  enormous  and  entirely  needless 
amount  of  inconvenience,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  at  last  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  agrees  with  us. 
The  N.  A.  R.  D.  Committee  on  Legislation,  in 
its  report  rendered  at  the  Milwaukee  conven- 
tion last  month,  declared  against  the  record 
feature  of  any  national  law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  few  people  realize  what  this  will 
mean.  There  are  literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pills,  tablets,  and  other  products  of 
which  records  would  have  to  be  kept.  Every 
manufacturer  and  jobber  would  require  a  stafif 
of  extra  clerks  for  the  purpose,  and  the  de- 
partment in  Washington  would  require  an 
army  of  them.  The  expense  on  the  govern- 
ment alone  would  be  very  great,  and  all  this 
work  would  be  done  for  the  State  govern- 
ments, since  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  facts 
covered  every  month  to  State  officials  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  means  of  enforcing  the 
State  laws. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  subjecting  manu- 
facturers, jobbers,  and  even  retailers  to  such 
a  gigantic  amount  of  annoyance,  inconveni- 
ence, and  trouble  of  a  thousand  kinds?  Is  any 
government  department  going  to  welcome  so 
much  extra  work?  Will  the  Federal  govern- 
ment subject  itself  to  all  this  expense  and  de- 
tail merely  to  help  the  State  governments  do 
their  work?  More  than  all  this,  will  the  game 
be  worth  the  candle  ?  Is  it  going  to  be  of  any 
substantial  help  in  the  enforcement  of  anti- 
narcotic  laws — in  the  curtailment  and  correc- 
tion of  the  narcotic  evil?  We  certainly  do  not 
think  so,  and  we  believe  the  whole  proposition 
is  foolish  from  start  to  finish. 


THE  "SINGLE 
STANDARD." 


We  find  Mr.  Wallace  also 
expressing  himself  in  favor 
of  what  he  calls  "the  single 
standard"  for  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  products. 
He  gives  a  list  of  a  few  States  which  impose 
the  single  standard,  and  of  others  which  have 
differing  requirements.  We  disagree  with 
Mr.  Wallace  in  this  respect  also.  We  have 
often  argued  that  the  so-called  "variation 
clause"  in  the  Federal  act  is  both  wise  and 
necessary,  and  is  furthermore  essential  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  If  we  do  not 
permit  changes  and  improvements  to  be  made 
in  official  products,  we  are  going  to  hold  back 
all  progress  until  a  new  edition  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
happens  to  be  published. 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  however,  that  the 
variation  clause  permits  the  sale  of  prepara- 
tions of  inferior  strength.  The  reply  to  this 
is  that  the  clause  provides  that  the  actual 
strength  must  be  stated  on  the  label.  Is  not 
the  buyer  therefore  protected?  In  some  States, 
as  Mr.  Wallace  points  out,  the  variation  clause 
in  the  Federal  act  has  been  duplicated  except 
that  sub-standard  preparations  may  not  be 
sold,  like  opium  products  or  certain  flavoring 
essences  used  generally  by  the  public.  These 
are  wise  concessions,  but  if  the  variation  clause 
as  a  whole  is  thrown  overboard,  either  in  na- 
tional or  State  legislation,  much  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  medicine, 
and  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation 
will  be  imperiled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  whole 
argument  is  now  more  or  less  beside  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  argued  very  strenuously  all  win- 
ter with  reference  to  the  Richardson  bill,  which 
certainly  stirred  up  a  lot  of  strife  and  dispute. 
The  Richardson  bill,  though,  has  been  side- 
tracked by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
we  shall  not  hear  of  it  again  until  next  year 
if  we  do  then.  Much  was  said  about  this  bill 
in  the  report  last  month  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Committee  on  Legislation,  but  the  bill  had  not 
then  been  killed  as  it  was  shortly  afterwards. 
The  Richardson  measure  tried  to  do  too  much. 
It  started  out  originally  to  bring  false  thera- 
peutic claims  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
act,  but  it  went  much  farther  and  attempted  a 
lot  of  reforms  concerning  which  no  two  people 
or  interests  could  find  agreement.  It  origin- 
ally proposed  to  strike  out  the  variation  clause 
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in  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  it  also  proposed 
many  other  changes — but  this  is  now  ancient 
history.     We  shall  have  to  forget  it. 


Congress,  indeed,   has   done 

THE  SHERLEY  "Ti  u    ^  j-    ^    j 

BILL  PASSED.  cxactly  what  we  predicted 
several  months  ago  it  would 
do.  It  has  passed  the  Sherley  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Richardson  measure  and  the  nu- 
merous brood  of  affiliated  drafts.  'What  is  the 
Sherley  bill?  It  is  a  very  simple  measure, 
merely  adding  a  Yew  words  to  Section  8  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  so  amending  it 
that  hereafter  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  misbranded  "if  its  package  or  label  shall 
bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regard- 
ing the  'curative  or  therapeutic  effect  of  such 
article  which  is  false  and  fraudulent."  This 
is  now  a  part  of  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  perfectly 
clear.  When  the  Johnson  Cancer  Cure  case 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  sud- 
denly discovered  that  the  misbranding  clause 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  did  not  cover  the 
question  of  curative  claims.  The  act  was  held 
to  touch  only  on  statements  regarding  the 
purity  and  identity  of  the  ingredients  of  an 
article.  Hundreds  of  prosecutions  therefore 
had  to  stop  in  which  the  government  was  try- 
ing to  outlaw  various  "cures"  and  other  rem- 
edies concerning  which  exaggerated  therapeu- 
tic claims  had  been  made.  This  omission  is 
now  corrected  by  the  Sherley  amendment.  For 
the  first  time  the  act  unquestionably  penalizes 
curative  claims  which  are  both  false  and 
fraudulent  in  character. 

As  we  have  said,  this  is  what  the  Richard- 
son bill  originally  sought  to  do.  It  was  the 
decision  in  the  Johnson  case  which  started  all 
this  agitation  for  further  amendments  of  the 
act — and  the  agitation  is  now  crystallized  in 
the  passage  of  the  Sherley  measure.  Nothing 
else  was  attempted  by  Congress  during  the 
recent  session. 


WHO  SHOULD 

ENFORCE 

THE  LAWS? 


One  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Wallace's  ad- 
dress, to  which  we  have 
made  several  references  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, is  that  in  which  he  shows  to  whom  in 
the  several  States  the  enforcement  of  the 
various  pure  drug  acts  is  entrusted.    Mr.  Wal- 


lace himself  believes,  and  here  we  agree  with 
him  perfectly,  that  all  pharmacy  and  pure  drug 
laws  should  be  enforced  by  representatives  of 
pharmacy.  Unfortunately,  however,  while  all 
pharmacy  acts  are  so  enforced,  only  a  few  of 
the  pure  drug  laws  come  in  the  same  category. 
It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  Mr.  Wallace's 
address  that  the  enforcement  of  the  various 
laws  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  sorts 
of  State  officials,  commissions,  and  special 
bodies.  Something  like  uniformity  ought  to 
be  wrought  out  of  all  this  chaos. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Association  in 
July,  S.  E.  Strode,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner of  that  State,  put  himself  vigorous- 
ly on  record  by  recommending  that  drugs  be 
separated  from  foods  in  the  administration  of 
the  State  food  and  drug  law,  and  that  the  for- 
mer be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  drug 
commission.  Mr.  Strode's  position  apparently 
seemed  to  be,  although  he  did  not  say  so  defi- 
nitely, that  such  an  office  as  his  was  scarcely 
qualified  to  handle  the  enforcement  of  a  pure 
drug  law,  that  it  should  limit  itself  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  and  dairy  measures,  and 
that  drug  legislation  should  be  enforced  by  ex- 
perts who  know  the  subject  thoroughly.  Should 
such  a  separation  be  made,  he  thought  it  would 
also  solve  the  problem  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  poison  laws,  and  make  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  drug  and  pharmacy  legislation  more 
efficient. 

If  other  officials  throughout  the  country 
should  take  so  frank  and  outspoken  a  position 
as  Mr.  Strode,  it  would  help  to  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  pure  drug  laws  where  they  be- 
long— either  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
pharmacy  or,  perhaps  better  yet,  a  special  drug 
commission  or  other  body  in  which  pharma- 
cists were  properly  represented. 


SOME 
RADICAL  VIEWS. 


While  speaking  of  the  Ohio 
Pharmaceutical  Association, 
we  may  confess  to  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  presidential  address  of 
Azor  Thurston.  This  officer  evidently  has 
ideas  of  his  own  about  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
He  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  practice  of 
receiving  reports  from  druggists'  insurance 
companies,  and  then  giving  them  valuable 
space  afterwards  in  the  proceedings,  was  in- 
defensible.    These  companies,  he  said,  repre- 
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sented  private  enterprise,  should  not  be  given 
free  advertising,  and  should  be  mads  to  pay 
for  what  space  they  occupied  in  the  proceed- 
ings. President  Thurston  also  took  a  fall  out 
of  the  practice  of  paying  the  expenses  of  dele- 
gates to  N.  A.  R.  D.  meetings.  Why  not  pay 
those  men  also  who  go  to  the  A.  Ph.  A.  con- 
vention, the  American  Chemical  Society,  or 
to  the  various  State  gatherings?  Why  this 
discrimination?  To  his  way  of  thinking  it 
was  a  "most  uncalled  for  expenditure." 

Mr.  Thurston  paid  his  respects  to  physi- 
cians. He  thought  the  State  drug  inspectors 
should  have  authority  to  examine  the  stocks 
of  dispensing  doctors  as  they  do  those  in  drug 
stores,  and  that  the  law  should  make  it  com- 
pulsory to  have  registered  pharmacists  in 
charge  of  such  dispensaries. 


An  mterestmg  feature  of  the 

THE  VENEREAL         >-,u-       c^    ^  ^-  J.-L. 

QUESTION.  Uhio  State  meetmg  was  the 
delivery  of  an  address  by 
Julius  M.  Rogoff,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  It  will  be 
seen  from  Dr.  Rogoff's  degrees  that  he  is  a 
graduate  pharmacist  as  well  as  a  graduate 
physician.  By  reason  of  his  dual  training  and 
interest  he  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on 
medico-pharmaceutical  ethics.  He  went  over 
the  whole  field  of  differences  between  the  two 
callings,  and  what  he  said  on  one  subject  we 
feel  moved  to  quote: 

A  most  dishonest  practice  among  druggists  is  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  These  diseases  have 
resisted  the  combat  against  them  for  ages,  and  are  still 
partly  unconquered  by  the  most  recent  valuable  devel- 
opments in  medical  progress;  these  dreaded  venereal 
diseases,  which  are  the  curse  of  society,  we  find  drug- 
gists are  dishonest  enough  to  attempt  to  treat,  and, 
I  must  say,  with  disastrous  results.  I  may  mention  in 
connection  with  this  topic  the  fact  that  a  supposedly 
ethical  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  firm  is  guilty  of 
this  malpractice  by  placing  in  their  line  which  they 
furnish  to  druggists  a  preparation  for  treating  these 
venereal  diseases,  for  indeed,  I  have  seen  as  many  cases 
of  venereal  complications  resulting  from  the  use  of 
their  combination  as  I  have  from  any  other  misguided 
treatment. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Dr.  Rogoff  is 
entirely  right  and  sound.  We  have  often  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  no  druggist  should 
either  make  or  sell  any  venereal  remedy  except 
on  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  about  counter-prescribing  in 
its  general  aspects,  there  is  no  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  under  this  head. 


We  wonder  if  our  pharma- 

••NO   FINANCIAL  .•      i      r    •        i        •       V- 

EXPECTORATION!"  ccutical  frieuds  ni  Greater 
New  York  will  see  the  humor 
in  Herr  Bodemann's  report  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Telephones  read  at  the  Milwaukee  con- 
vention of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  last  month?  He 
described  the  telephone  imbroglio  of  last  win- 
ter in  New  York  City,  intimated  that  the 
final  compromise  was  unsatisfactory  from  the 
druggist's  point  of  view,  and  thought  that  the 
failure  was  easily  traceable  to  the  fact  that  "a 
trade  not  well  organized  can  make  no  bargain, 
nor  give  promises,  nor  hoM  out  inducements 
for  promises."  "New  York  City,"  he  said, 
"had  about  58  varieties  of  races  and  national- 
ities, who  had  not  smelted  into  a  typical  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  with  the  flag  'in  union  there 
is  strength'  nailed  to  the  topmast  of  the  ship." 
Mr.  Bodemann  thought,  indeed,  that  "Great- 
er New  York  was  the  smallest  village  in  the 
country  when  it  came  to  a  solidly  cemented 
drug  trade."  He  remarked  that  when  2400 
postal  cards  were  sent  out  calling  for  a  small 
assessment,  only  $14  was  secured.  The  postal 
cards  themselves  cost  $24,  and  so  the  commit- 
tee was  out  $10  instead  of  being  in  anything! 
He  thought  this  effort  to  make  the  druggists 
of  Greater  New  York  "cough  up"  indicated 
the  pitiable  plight  which  they  were  in.  "The 
cough  was  a  dry  bronchitis,  with  no  financial 
expectoration!" 

*     *     * 

It   would   appear    from   the 

ANOTHER  NEWS-  ^u    ^   tt      a     tvt   ^ 

PAPER  CRUSADE,  ncwspapcrs  that  H.  A.  Metz 
&  Co.  and  Victor  Koechl  & 
Co.  have  started  war  on  druggists  throughout 
the  country  who  are  buying  contraband  syn- 
thetics. Two  of  the  products  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  newspaper  articles  are  Salvarsan 
and  Aristol.  For  several  days  in  succession 
the  New  York  papers  had  column  stories  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  statement  was  fre- 
quently made  that  druggists  were  little  else 
than  substitutors  and  adulterators.  Over  500 
druggists  were  claimed  to  have  been  "discov- 
ered," and  it  was  stated  in  some  of  the  reports 
that  more  than  100  druggists  on  the  east  side 
of  New  York  alone  had  been  caught.  In  Chi- 
cago it  was  said  that  out  of  123  samples  of 
Aristol  purchased  in  different  drug  stores  108 
were  found  to  be  substitutes.  The  druggists 
in  Brooklyn  particularly  have  resented  these 
newspaper  articles,  and    have    declared    that 
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pharmacists  often  did  not  know  they  were 
buying  contraband  or  adulterated  products. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  investi- 
gation was  the  discovery  of  a  place  in  Brook- 
lyn, over  a  livery  stable,  where  sophisticated 
synthetics  were  prepared,  or  at  least  where 
they  were  kept  in  stock  for  the  filling  of  orders. 
The  packages,  however,  were  such  close  imi- 
tations that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell 
them  from  the  legitimate  ones. 

*     *     * 


A.  Ph.  A.,  and  secretary  also  of  the  Medico- 
Pharmaceutical  Section  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 


ANOTHER 
NEW  DEAN. 


T.  Bernard   Tanner,   P.   D., 
has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  N.  A.  Dubois  as  dean  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  has 
already  made  several  changes  in  the  curricu- 
lum.    An  alumnus  of  the   Philadelphia  Col- 


T.  Bernard  Tanner. 


lege  of  Pharmacy,  class  of  1911,  he  served  on 
the  Faculty  of  the  Cleveland  School  last  year 
as  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Pharmacy.  Since  his  promotion  to  the  dean- 
ship  on  June  1,  he  has  changed  the  entire  cur- 
riculum of  the  college,  established  a  course  in 
dispensing,  one  in  pharmaceutical  jurispru- 
dence, and  a  series  of  special  lectures  in  emer- 
gencies and  hygiene.  Prior  to  his  graduation 
from  the  Philadelphia  College,  Professor  Tan- 
ner spent  twelve  years  in  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness, so  that  he  presumably  knows  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist  behind  the  counter.  In 
addition  to  his  deanship  in  Cleveland,  he  is 
secretary  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Branch  of  the 


MICHIGAN   ASSOCN 
ATIONS  UNITE. 


The  two  State  associations 
in  Michigan  amalgamated 
last  month  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing held  in  Muskegon.  The  new  organiza- 
tion is  to  have  the  name  of  the  older  of  the 
two  preexisting  bodies — the  Michigan  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Otherwise,  how- 
ever, the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  new  organization  will  be  more  like 
the  Michigan  Retail  Druggists'  Association, 
which  was  formed  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  three  or  four  years  ago  primarily  for 
legislative  purposes. 

Among  other  things,  the  M.  S.  P.  A.  will 
now  have  a  membership  exclusively  limited  to 
men  engaged  in  the  retail  branch  of  the  trade, 
although  special  provision  is  made  for  making 
honorary  members  of  teachers  and  the  like. 
The  chief  object  of  the  association  will  be  to 
look  out  for  the  legislative  interests  of  the  re- 
tail druggists  of  the  State,  and  it  plans  to  have 
the  annual  gatherings  more  practical  in  nature 
and  more  devoted  to  every-day  business  prob- 
lems. Many  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  two  former  associations  were  exhibited  at 
the  Muskegon  convention,  but  everything  final- 
ly came  out  harmoniously,  and  it  looks  now  as 
if  the  drug  trade  of  the  State  would  be  united 
once  more. 

The  officers  of  the  new  organization  are  as 
follows:  President — Henry  Riechel,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-Presidents — F.  E.  Thatcher  of 
Ravenna,  and  E.  E.  Miller  of  Traverse  City; 
Secretary — Von  W.  Furniss,  of  Nashville; 
Treasurer — E.  C.  Varnum,  of  Jonesville. 


MR.  WELLER'S 
MARRIAGE. 


C.  F.  Weller,  president  of 
the  Richardson  Drug  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  been 
married  to  Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Whittlesey,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  ceremony  taking  place 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Council  Bluffs.  The 
wedding  completed  a  romance  which  began  on 
an  Atlantic  liner,  and  was  nurtured  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  and  Japan.  Mr. 
Weller  first  met  his  bride  when  she  joined  a 
party  for  a  round-the-world  tour  some  months 
ago.  They  were  mutually  attracted,  and  the 
wedding  followed  in  due  season. 
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THE  STATE  BOARDS  GETTING  TOGETHER. 

Our  State  system  of  registration  in  phar- 
macy— and  in  all  the  other  regulated  profes- 
sions for  that  matter — has  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  incidental  inconvenience  in  this  coun- 
try. From  the  very  first  a  demand  has  occa- 
sionally expressed  itself  that  in  some  way  a 
pharmacist  who  had  gained  registration  in  one 
State,  and  had  been  legally  given  the  right  to 
practice  his  profession,  should  automatically 
be  considered  registered  in  all  other  States,  and 
should  have  the  same  right  in  them  as  in  his 
own. 

Nothing  practical,  however,  was  ever  done 
to  bring  about  the  realization  of  such  a  dream 
until  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  was  organized  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago  in  connection  with  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
This  organization  has  gradually  grown  and  de- 
veloped until  now  a  majority  of  the  State 
boards  of  pharmacy  are  exchanging  certifi- 
cates with  one  another  under  certain-  stipulated 
rulings.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  graduation 
prerequisite  obtains,  the  certificates  of  other 
States  cannot  be  accepted  because  they  do  not 
represent  the  attainment  of  the  same  standard. 
In  other  cases,  too,  the  State  pharmacy  acts 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  prohibit  reci- 
procity. Gradually,  though,  these  differences 
are  being  brushed  away,  although  it  will  al- 
ways be  true,  and  very  properly  so,  that  a  State 
requiring  graduation  from  a  college  of  phar- 
macy cannot  accept  registration  from  other 
States  not  insisting  upon  this  requirement. 

An  interesting  and  important  result  of  the 
organization  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  what  might 
be  called  local  associations  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Thus  in  New  England,  for  in- 
stance, the  boards  of  pharmacy  of  the  different 
States  have  created  an  organization  of  their 
own  which  meets  regularly  ^vnd  which  is  prop- 
erly officered.  There  is  a  similar  group  of 
southern  boards,  and  another  group  in  the  mid- 
dle west  and  northwest  known  as  the  Inter- 
state Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
Each  of  these  sectional  associations  involves 
the  membership  of  six  or  eight  State  boards. 
Meetings  are  held  first  in  one  State,  then  in 
another,    the    different   boards    alternatinsf    as 


hosts,  and  a  time  is  selected  when  the  local 
board  is  itself  holding  an  examination.  The 
visitors  attend  the  examination  itself,  see  how 
the  work  is.  done,  confer  together  over  details, 
and  afterwards  have  a  profitable  experience 
meeting  in  which  the  whole  subject  in  all  of 
its  ramifications  is  very  carefully  and  earnestly 
discussed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  movement,  na- 
tional and  sectional,  is  first  to  bring  about  uni- 
form examinations  and  uniform  conditions  of 
legislation  so  far  as  possible,  and  then  of  course 
to  agree  upon  a  system  of  reciprocal  inter- 
change of  certificates.  For  reciprocity,  if 
based  upon  anything  else  than  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  uniformity,  would  be  a  farce  and  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, these  frequent  meetings  between  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  pharmacy  of  the  country,  and 
their  attendance  upon  one  another's  examina- 
tions, is  admirable  for  its  own  sake,  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  reciprocity.  Board 
members  are  becoming  better  equipped  for 
their  work;  they  are  making  a  study  of  the 
science  of  examining;  they  are  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  their  fellows;  they  are  learning 
to  attack  problems  with  earnestness  and  coop- 
eration ;  and  the  final  result  is  that  year  by 
year  our  State  examinations  in  pharmacy  are 
gradually  improving,  are  slowly  becoming  bet- 
ter tests  of  real  efficiency,  and  are  silently  re- 
sponding to  the  demand  for  an  evolutionary 
elevation  in  the  requirements  imposed  upon 
candidates. 

In  Denver  last  month  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  held  a  meeting  of  character- 
istic interest  and  importance,  and  testified  once 
more  to  its  marked  usefulness.  May  the  good 
work  go  on ! 


"INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION    IN 
PHARMACY." 

An  interesting  address  having  the  foregoing 
title  was  presented  to  the  Denver  meeting  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  last  month  by  J.  J.  Hofman. 
Secretary  of  the  "Federation  International 
Pharmaceutique."  It  was  sent  upon  invitation, 
and  it  was  really  an  explanation  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation.  Mr.  Hofman  declared 
that  the  object  of  the  Federation  was  the  pro- 
motion of  pharmacy  both  as  a  profession  and 
as  an  applied  science,  along  international  chan- 
nels, and  he  explained  that  the  Federation  will 
endeavor  to  attain  this  object  by:     - 

1.    Collecting  data  with  regard  to  the  pharmaceutical 
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profession  in  all  countries,  and  by  supplying  informa- 
tion on  scientific  and  practical  pharmacy. 

2.  By  promoting  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  education  and  tuition. 

3.  By  studying  the  laws  regulating  the  pharma- 
ceutical profession. 

4.  By  giving  advice  and  supplying  data  with  regard 
to  the  laws  relating  to  pharmacy. 

5.  By  organizing  international  pharmaceutical  con- 
gresses. 

6.  By  filing  the  papers  of  these  international  con- 
gresses, arranging  and  working  out  the  subjects  treated 
there,  and  studying  fresh  subjects  for  treatment. 

7.  By  making  arrangements  for  taking  part  in  con- 
gresses of  interest  to  pharmacy  and  by  collaboration 
with  other  international  societies. 

8.  By  protecting  the  rights  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession. 

9.  By  opposing  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  and  the 
practicing  of  pharmacy  and  sale  of  medicines  by  unqual- 
ified persons. 

10.  By  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  national 
pharmaceutical  societies. 

11.  By  promoting  uniformity  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cines and  methods  of  analysis. 

12.  By  promoting  international  harmony  regulating 
the  drug  trade. 

13.  By  exercising  its  influence  in  the  event  of  an 
international  regulation  of  patents,  brands,  and  trade- 
marks. 

14.  By  the  publication  of  papers  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  international  pharmaceutics. 

15.  By  doing  all  other  things  which  are  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  Federation. 

Certainly  this  is  an  interesting  programme  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  future  in  the  interests  of 
international  cornity.  Mr.  Hofman  is  correct 
in  saying  that  its  realization  will  be  of  great 
service  to  pharmacy  throughout  the  world. 
Modern  transportation,  modern  diplomacy, 
and  modern  means  of  a  thousand  kinds  of 
bringing  the  world  closer  together  have  re- 
sulted in  an  ever-increasing  cooperation  be- 
tween nations.  This  is  seen  in  movements  af- 
fecting every  trade,  industry,  and  interest.  The 
formation  of  the  Federation  International 
Pharmaceutique  is  merely  a  part  of  this  world- 
wide movement,  and  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation should  receive  general  support. 


OUR     EXAMPLE     IN      CULTIVATING 
MEDICINAL   PLANTS. 

The  presidential  address  of  Sir  Edward 
Evans  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Edinburgh  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans.  Sir  Edward 
had  been  in  the  United  States  not  many  months 
before,  together  with  his  son,  and  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  extent  to  which  our  govern- 


ment was  experimenting  with  and  fostering 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants.  Almost 
his  entire  address  was  devoted  to  this  subject, 
and  he  believed  that  the  British  government 
should  undertake  similar  work.  A  bureau  or 
department  like  that  existing  in  Washington 
might  be  created  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
while  in  the  British  colonies  were  all  sorts  of 
soils  and  climates  favorable  to  drug  cultiva- 
tion. Special  reference  was  made  to  such 
drugs  as  cascara,  mandrake  root,  hydrastis, 
ginseng,  bayberry,  hamamelis.  and  senega. 

Sir  Edward's  son,  J.  H.  E.  Evans,  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  developed  the  theme  in  de- 
tail. He  believed  that  "within  our  own  col- 
onies we  should  be  able  to  cultivate  much  of 
our  vegetable  materia  medica."  He  thought 
the  attention  of  the  government  should  be 
drawn  to  the  possibilities  as  being  of  benefit  to 
the  public  generally,  and  also  as  a  means  of 
working  lands  and  employing  labor  which  are 
now  unproductive. 

The  following  are  a  few  drugs  which  are 
cultivated  more  or  less  successfully  at  present: 
Calumba,  in  Ceylon;  eucalyptus  and  patchouli, 
in  the  tropics ;  belladonna,  in  England,  France, 
and  America;  coca,  in  the  West  Indies,  Cey- 
lon, and  Zanzibar ;  kola  nut,  in  the  tropics  gen- 
erally; cinnamon,  in  Ceylon;  ginger,  in  Japan; 
turmeric,  in  the  tropics;  ipecacuanha,  in  India 
and.  to  some  extent,  in  Brazil;  valerian  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Austria ;  manna,  in  Sicily ; 
benzoin,  in  the  Straits  Settlements;  opium,  in 
the  East;  and  many  plants,  such  as  pepper- 
mint, lavender,  etc.,  in  England.  The  results 
which  have  been  achieved  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  if  the 
same  skill  and  work  were  put  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  drugs  similar  benefits  would  fol- 
low. 

As  the  British  Empire  possesses  every  vari- 
ety of  climate  and  situation,  it  is  probable,  said 
Mr.  Evans,  that  the  majority  of  useful  sub- 
stances in  the  materia  medica  could  be  pro- 
duced within  its  limits.  Spread  out  in  various 
widely  separated  localities,  the  risk  of  short- 
age of  supply  which  might  result  from  nat- 
ural causes  would  be  greatly  lessened.  We 
have  found  in  America  that  the  artificial  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants  has  become  an 
imperative  necessity  for  the  future,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  our  example  is  likely  to 
be  followed  abroad. 
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Some  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Members  at  the  Denver  Meeting  Last  Month. 
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Some  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Members  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention. 


MILWAUKEE  MEETING  OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 

Price  Protection,  Propaganda,  and  Legislation  are  Prominent  Issues — The  Coupon  Plan  In- 
dorsed— Beal    Recommended  as  Wiley's    Successor — The  Association  to  Frame 
an    Interstate    Antinarcotic    Law — The    Telephone    Question    Con- 
sidered— Freericks  Presented  with  a  Silver  Service — 
Henry  W.  Merritt   Elected  President. 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  was  held  this  year  in  Milwaukee.  The  delegates 
convened  in  the  Plankinton  Auditorium,  a  magnificent 
structure  costing  something  like  a  half-million  dollars. 
Given  this  splendid  hall  in  which  to  hold  the  meetings, 
and  treated  on  all  sides  with  a  hospitality  characteristic 
of  Milwaukee,  everybody  came  away  more  than  pleased 
with  the  experience. 

PRICE  PROTECTION  PROGRESSING. 

Chairman  Charles  H.  Huhn  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  adoption  of  a  detailed  price 
protection  plan,  the  Freericks-Boehm  plan,  by  which 
patent  medicines  would  be  sold  at  uniform  prices  and 
profits. 

J.  Arthur  Bean,  an  executive  committeeman  in  Bos- 


The  Milwaukee  Auditorium  —  the  handsome  building  where  the 
convention  was  held. 

ton,  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  way  he  con- 
ducted negotiations  for  the  association  with  C.  I.  Hood 
&  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Bean's  solicitation,  will,  beginning  Sept.  1,  be 
sold  at  $8.00  a  dozen  instead  of  $8.75,  as  heretofore. 
Mr.  Potts  remarked  that  this  concession  only  goes  to 
show  that  all  the  manufacturers  must  sooner  or  later 
fall  into  line  and  sell  their  goods  on  a  2,  4,  and  8  basis. 
A  resolution  signed  by  Delegates  Bean,  Nixon,  and 
Finneran  was  then  offered  to  the  convention  as  follows : 

Whereas,  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  seen 
the  wisdom  of  conforming  to  the  2,  4  and  8  plan  advocated 
by  the  N.  A.  R.   D.,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered  to 
C.   I.  Hood  &  Co.   for  adopting  this  plan,  and  be   it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  retail  drug  trade  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  what  this  firm  has  done  in  furthering  similar 
action  on  the  pait  of  those  firms  who  are  still  marketing  over- 
priced  preparations. 

Resolved,  That  our  Secretary  be  authorized  to  send  them 
a    copy    of  these    resolutions. 

Progress  is  unquestionably  being  made  in  price  pro- 
tection. Frank  H.  Freericks,  special  counsel  for  the 
association,  has  a  plan  whereby  the  manufacturers  will 
be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  distrib- 


uting agent  or  wholesaler  in  each  city  where  his  product 
is  sold.  The  latter  will  be  required  to  produce  a  cash 
bond,  the  amount  depending  on  the  volume  of  business, 
to  insure  that  he  will  act  in  good  faith.  He  will  also 
appoint  sub-agents  in  large  cities  who  will  be  respon- 
sible to  him.  The  distributor  will  assume  responsibility 
for  the  sale  of  medicine  of  the  concern  for  which  he 
is  acting,  and  will  be  held  accountable  for  all  sales 
made  at  other  than  the  authorized  price.  The  manu- 
facturer on  his  part  will  be  asked  to  agree  to  deliver 
the  product  to  none  but  the  accredited  agent. 

Retiring  President  Shuptrine  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  association  now  has  a  feasible  price  protection 
plan,  one  by  which  druggists  of  the  country  can  derive 
a  living  profit  on  the  sale  of  patent  medicines.  He  ad- 
vised every  druggist  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Freericks- 
Boehm  plan  and  study  it  carefully.  As  we  see  it,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Shuptrine,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  law. 
The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  too,  are 
agreed  that  Mr.  Freericks  has  framed  for  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  a  legal-proof  price  protection  plan.  They  recom- 
mend it  as  one  involving  as  little  detail  as  possible  for 
carrying  out  the  necessary  provisions,  and  as  a  plan 
which  they  believe  will  legally  price-protect  the  sale  of 
proprietaries. 

President-elect  Henry  W.  Merritt,  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  price  protection  on 
a  2,  4  and  8  basis.  He  expressed  his  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  Miles  and  other  firms  who  have  been 
loyal  to  the  retail  trade.  The  manufacturer  of  an 
unprotected  and  overpriced  product  he  did  not  consider 
a  friend  of  the  association. 

AN   INTERSTATE  ANTI-NARCOTIC   BILL. 

Annoyed  by  the  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers and  statesmen  to  draft  an  interstate  anti-narcotic 
bill  that  is  effective,  but  at  the  same  time  practicable, 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  decided  to  take  this  duty  into  its  own 
hands  and  frame  a  proper  bill.  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Bos- 
ton felt,  however,  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  drug- 
gist to  usurp  this  function.  He  thought  law-making 
might  better  be  left  to  legislators  who  specialize  in  this 
work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Chairman  Rich- 
ardson of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  legislative  committee  had 
recommended  that  the  association  draft  an  anti-narcotic 
law  because  he  believed  it  had  men  who  could  do  it. 
But  Mr.  Hubbard,  who,  by  the  way,  represented  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  hearings  in  Washington  last  April, 
felt  that  legislation  was  dangerous  ground  to  walk  on. 
He  felt,  too,  that  druggists  were  not  wise  in  pressing 
upon  the  government  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
might  militate  against  themselves. 

Several  speakers  dissented  from  what  Mr.  Hubbard 
had  said.  Mr.  Nixon  differed  from  his  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.     He  pointed  out  that  druggists  were  not 
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initiating  new  legislation  in  framing  an  interstate  anti- 
narcotic  law,  because  there  are  already  two  bills  in 
Congress,  the  Harrison  and  the  Wright  bills,  for  con- 
trolling the  sale  of  narcotics.  Let  us  have  a  cominittee 
of  five  draft  a  reasonable  bill,  said  Mr.  Nixon,  rather 
than  have  some  one  else  draft  an  unreasonable  one. 

Charles  M.  Woodruff,  who  attended  the  convention 
as    a    representative    of    the    National    Association    of 


Group  picture  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  on  the  steps  of  the  Audi- 
torium building. 

Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products,  then  took  the 
floor.  "There  are  certain  conditions  to  be  met,"  he 
said.  "Some  druggists  fought  the  Foster  bill  not  be- 
cause they  opposed  its  purpose  but  because  they 
thought  another  bill  would  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose without  doing  so  much  injustice.  The  Foster  bill 
is  now  revived  in  the  Harrison  bill,  and  you  do  not 
want  the  Harrison  bill !"  Mr.  Woodruff  went  on  to  say : 

Practical  nullification  of  State  laws  by  the  regulations  of 
interstate  commerce  is  to  be  avoided.  Hamilton  Wright-  seems 
bound  to  pass  a  cocaine  law  to  his  liking,  regardless  of  what  the 
<lrug  trade  thinks  of  it.  His  bill  has  a  good  aim,  but  to  subject 
a  wholesaler  or  a  manufacturer  to  a  risk  of  a  thousand  or  five 
thousand  dollar  fine  for  the  technical  error  of  a  shipping  clerk 
is  wrong.  We  have  drawn  up  a  tentative  bill  that  subjects 
neither  wholesaler,   retailer  nor  manufacturer   to  a   fine. 

Mr.  Woodruff  then  went  into  details  of  the  plan. 
This  will  be  adopted  instead  of  the  Harrison  bill  if 
all  concerned  can  get  together  on  it.  Mr.  Woodruff 
concluded  by  supporting  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  anti-narcotic  law. 

Mr.  Woodruff's  assertion  that  the  association  did 
not  want  the  Harrison  bill  was  later  borne  out  by  a 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee  condemning  the 
Harrison  bill  as  impossible  because  it  involved  much 
useless  red  tape. 

Following  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Shuptrine  arose, 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  body  of  men  better  fitted 
to  draft  laws  bearing  on  the  retail  drug  business  than 
the  retail  druggists  themselves.  Mr.  Meissner,  too,  ar- 
gued it  were  better  to  be  aggressive  now,  and  ourselves 
formulate  an  anti-narcotic  bill,  rather  than  later  have 
the  necessity  of  fighting  an  unsatisfactory  one  made 
by  others. 

At  this  juncture,  several  arose  to  correct  any  mis- 
construction that  might  be  made  of  Mr.  Hubbard's 
argument.  Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  druggist  to  surround  himself  with 
any  more  laws  than  were  necessary.  And  Mr.  Fin- 
neran  of  Boston  also  arose  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard.    He  said :     "In  Massachusetts  we  have  the  best 


cocaine  law  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  is 
responsible  for  it.  We  have  as  good  an  anti-narcotic 
law  as  any,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  is  responsible  for  it." 
Then  Mr.  Finneran  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  a 
point  which  he  had  never  seen  discussed  in  any  of  the 
pharmaceutical  journals,  namely,  that  representatives 
of  the  United  States  had  gone  to  The  Hague  opium 
conference  and  had  agreed  to  abide  by  its  conclusions. 
Article  10,  Section  3,  offers  a  rule  which  it  plainly  states 
shall  not  apply  to  medicinal  prescriptions  and  retail 
pharmacists.  But  notwithstanding  this  preamble,  Ham- 
ilton Wright  comes  forth  and  desires  to  frame  an  anti- 
narcotic  law  to  suit  himself. 

Mr.  Wallace  then  took  the  floor.  "For  five  consecu- 
live  years,  a  congressional  anti-narcotic  bill  has  been 
proposed  and  killed.  Finally,  druggists  were  told,  if 
these  bills  are  not  satisfactory,  why  don't  you  frame  a 
l)ill  that  suits  all  concerned?"  Mr.  Wallace  urged  the 
association  to  draft  a  bill  that  will  provide  a  record  of 
narcotic  sales.  Mr.  Pfluck  supported  this  position  by 
declaring  that  unless  narcotics  can  be  traced  from  State 
to  State,  the  evil  will  continue  as  ever. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  audience 
that  it  were  better  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  draft  its  own 
anti-narcotic  law.  The  association  felt  that  the  effective 
pharmacy  laws  are  those  that  the  druggists  have  them- 
selves prepared.  After  much  more  discussion  by  sev- 
eral speakers,  it  was  finally  resolved,  therefore,  that. 

Whereas,  the  Legislative  Committee  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  of  five  to  draft  a  national  anti- 
narcotic  bill,  and 

Whereas,  several  anti-narcotic  bills  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced  and  are  being  considered  by  Congress,  which 
bills  are  impracticable  or  decidedly  onerous  to  the  retail  druggists 
without  effecting  the  objects  desired,  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  legislative  committee 
be  approved  and  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  such  a  bill, 
such  draft  to  be  given  the  widest  publicity  and  presented  at  the 
next  annual  convention  of  the  Association  for  final  approval 
unless  conditions  require  earlier  action,  in  which  case  it  should 
first  have  the  approval  of  our  legislative  committee. 

THE    PROPAGANDA    WORK. 

H.  J.  Holthoefer  of  Chicago  scored  the  members 
of  the  association  for  their  apathy  toward  the  propa- 


The  Illinois  delegation. 

ganda  movement.  He  said:  "You  have  many  words 
for  price  protection,  telephone  adjustments,  and  other 
things,  but  for  propaganda  work  you  have  only  apathy. 
Apathy!  apathy!  apathy!    That  is  all  we  get! 

"Why,  I  heard  of  one  doctor  prescribing  magma 
magnesiae,  only  to  have  the  druggist  call  him  up  and 
ask  what  it  was,  adding  that  he  had  looked  in  all  his 
price  lists  without  finding  the  preparation !" 
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This  stirred  up  the  convention,  and  one  after  an- 
other the  members  took  the  floor.  Mr.  Rieburg  of  Wis- 
consin suggested  that  if  a  special  man  be  employed  to 
call  on  the  doctors  in  the  interests  of  the  druggists,  the 
latter  should  first  agree  on  what  preparations  are  to 
be  fostered.  Then  the  detail  man  can  go  ahead.  In 
several  Wisconsin  cities  the  druggists  have  contributed 
$10.00  each  for  this  propaganda  work.  It  brings  us 
back,  he  said,  to  the  good  old-time  compounding,  and 
that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Sieberz  of  Louisville,  a  member  of  the  propa- 
ganda committee,  deemed  it  advisable  to  lecture  the 
medical  students  on  U.  S.  P.-  and  N.  F.  products,  an 
idea  that  was  recommended  also  by  Dr.  Anderson.  Dr. 
Anderson  took  occasion  to  criticize  the  superficial 
courses  in  pharmacy  offered  in  some  medical  colleges, 
saying  it  were  better  to  supplant  such  study  with  a 
good  grounding  in  incompatibilities,  so  that  the  physi- 
cian upon  graduating  would  be  competent  to  write  pre- 
scriptions. Many  men  dispense  out  of  an  inability  to 
prescribe. 

"Propaganda,"  continued  Dr.  Anderson,  "was  start- 
ed to  restore  us  to  old  conditions,  to  put  us  back  be- 
hind the  counter  where  we  use  our  mortars  and  pestles 
and  not  merely  be  pourers  of  liquid  from  bottle  to 
bottle !  Tell  the  doctor  that  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are 
all  the  drugs  he  needs.  Let  him  prescribe  them.  Then 
let  the  pharmacist  dispense  the  prescriptions  and  prac- 
tice his  profession.  Physicians  can't  expect  us  to  give 
up  side-lines  so  long  as  they  fail  to  write  ethical  pre- 
scriptions." 

Dr.  J.  Wise  of  Atlanta  told  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  get-together  meetings.  In  that  city  the  druggists 
gave  a  "D"  dinner — a  dollar  dinner  to  doctors,  dentists, 
and  druggists.  "We  gave  them  a  cocktail  to  begin 
with,"  said  Mr.  Wise  humorously,  "later  following  with 


Some  of  the  Southern  members,  wiih  retiring  President  Shuptrine 
in  the  center. 

an  orange  elixir  and  winding  up  with  a  curacao  cordial, 
so  that  everybody  went  home  feeling  good." 

Speaking  of  the  get-together  meetings  in  Savannah, 
Mr.  Shuptrine  said  they  were  started  by  the  doctors 
themselves.  Druggists  were  guests  of  the  physicians  at 
one  of  their  monthly  meetings.  "We  went  after  them," 
said  Mr.  Shuptrine.  "We  called  a  spade  a  spade.  For 
2j4  hours  after  the  dinner  we  sat  around  talking  things 
over.  Then  we  reciprocated  by  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
doctors,  which  acted  as  a  salve  to  heal  the  wounds  left 


by  the  first  meeting.  We  arranged  with  the  wholesale 
houses  to  prepare  samples  of  a  few  N.  F.  preparations 
each  month  and  distributed  them  among  the  physician.'! 
The  results  were  miraculous.  To-day  we  have  thv. 
physicians  eating  out  of  our  hands.  Conditions  are 
most  happy.  When  a  doctor  now  prescribes  one  of 
those  astounding  proprietaries,  he  calls  us  up  by  'phone 
to    apologize." 

After  some  remarks  by  several  more  speakers,  Mr. 
B ruder    took    the    floor    to    urge    upon    the    members 


Reading  from  the  left,  this  delegation  from  Detroit  comprises 
Grant  W.  Stevens,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Webster,  Charles  P.  Mann,  Miss  Mann 
Mrs.  Mann,  J.  H.  Webster  and  James  W.  Seeley. 

of  the  association  the  need  of  raising  money  for  the 
propaganda  movement.  "Go  back  home,"  he  said,  "and 
assess  each  druggist  10  or  15  dollars  and  go  after  the 
propaganda  work.  All  the  money  you  put  into  this 
project  will  come  back  to  you  many  times  over." 

SHERMAN    ANTI-TRUST    LAW. 

President  Shuptrine  maintained  that  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  was  losing  ground.  Its  hardship  to  le- 
gitimate retail  interests  is  being  realized  more  and  more, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  off,  said  Mr.  Shuptrine,  when 
it  will  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  all  the  just  demands 
of  the  retailer  and  at  the  same  time  not  detract  appre- 
ciably from  its  power  to  check  the  large  interests  it 
was  originally  intended  to  control.  It  will  be  changed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  that  is  honest  and  legitimate. 

Mr.  Freericks  pointed  out  in  the  legislative  confer- 
ence that  we  have  to-day  in  industry  two  factions,  the 
larger  interests  and  the  smaller  interests.  The  larger 
interests  could  never  effect  a  change  in  the  Sherman 
act  because  it  would  be  assumed  that  they  were  looking 
for  something  more  than  they  were  already  getting. 
For  this  reason  in  the  Clapp  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Freericks  himself,  and  recently  introduced  in  the  sen- 
ate, the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  were  all  considered.  But  it  was 
felt  that  class  legislation  would  not  be  constitutional; 
so  a  Federal  incorporation  feature  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  which  would  control  all  corporations,  but  which 
would  permit  corporations  not  for  profit,  but  for  com- 
mon interests  and  common  welfare,  to  get  together 
under  governmental  supervision.  This  makes  possible 
the  segregation  of  the  smaller  from  the  larger  interests, 
and  permits  the  former  to  organize  under  the  law. 

The  next  step,  continued  Mr.  Freericks,  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  restraint  of  trade  and  a  restraint  of 
reasonable  competition  which  hurts  all  interests.  By 
the  Freericks-Clapp  bill  retail   dealers  may  enter  into 
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an  agreement  whereby  competition  is  reasonably  re- 
strained, and  they  may  agree  on  prices  provided  there 
be  no  attempt  to  seek  injury  of  one  as  against  another. 
The  aim  is  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  and  allow 
all  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act.  To  sum  up,  the 
Clapp  bill  aims  first  to  aflford  a  constitutional  way  of 
segregating  the  larger  interests  from  the  smaller,  and 
secondly,  to  provide  for  trade  agreements  which  shall 


Henry  W.  Merritt,  Plains,  Pa.  president  elect. 

be  under  Federal  supervision  so  that  no  injury  can  be 
done   to   the  people. 

It  was  finally  resolved  that, 

Whereas,  the  future  and  continued  existence  of  retail  mer- 
chants throughout  the  country  depends  upon  a  change  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  which  will  allow  the  smaller  business 
interests  to  cooperate  against  the  growing  evil  on  the  part  of  a 
few  to  monopolize  entire  branches  of  the  retail  trade,  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Clapp,  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Senate  Bill  7017,  providing  for  supplementary  legislation  to  the 
Sherman  Act,  which  will  permit  the  smaller  interests  inclusive  of 
the  smaller  merchants  and  laboring  people  to  cooperate  with  each 
other,  without  being  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  such 
legislation  being  by  us  deemed  imperative  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  of  Senate 
Hill  No.  7017  as  introduced  by  Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota. 

FREERICKS    IS    HONORED. 

Frank  H.  Freericks,  who  has  been  acting  as  legal 
adviser  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  since  Judge  Errant's  unfor- 
tunate illness,  was  presented  with  a  silver  set  of  144 
pieces  by  the  executive  committee  in  the  name  of  the 
association.  Charles  H.  Huhn,  of  Minneapolis,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  made  the  presentation 
speech.  Starting  in  a  humorous  vein,  he  soon  grew 
serious : 

"When  we  were  left  in  dire  straits  by  the  death  of  our 
former  legal  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Huhn,  "we  cast  about  a  long 
while  before  we  could  find  another.  Finally  we  asked  Frank 
Freericks  and  he  agreed  to  act  as  our  adviser,  even  though 
[he  was  then  suffering  from  overwork.  In  accepting  the  trust, 
Ihe  made  one  stipulation — that  there  would  be  no  remuneration 
ffor   his  Services. 

"He  has  worked  for  us  a  long  time  and  it  is  impossible  for 
tus  to  realize  the  great  good  he  has  done.  Time  alone  can  tell 
llhat,  but  we  want  him  to  accept  this  little  token,  not  as  remuner- 
fation,   but  as  evidence  of  our   appreciation  and  our   gratitude." 

THE    TELEPHONE     SITUATION. 

Before  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  telephone 
committee,    we    must    tell    of    an    amusing    incident    in 
Iwhich   the   chairman    was    a   leading    figure.     It    seems 


that  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  on  the  morning  of 
Aug.  14,  published  a  little  interview  with  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  in  which  the  latter  said :  "  'Give  while  you  live' 
is  a  better  motto  than  'Live  and  let  live,'  which  we 
used  to  see  over  oy.ster  houses,  bon-ton  markets  and 
other  marts  of  trade,  and  which  never  meant  anything 
whatever."  "That,"  said  Mr.  Bodemann,  "I  consider 
is  a  slur  upon  our  motto,  and  I  move  a  telegram  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  giving  him  the  devil." 
At  this,  everybody  had  a  laugh. 

When  the  discussion  of  the  telephone  situation  was 
resumed.  Secretary  Potts  requested  all  men  in  cities 
of  75,000  or  more  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  tele- 
phone conditions  to  state  their  grievances  to  Mr.  Bode- 
mann. There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  deal  with  the  officials  of  the  telephone  com- 
panies with  a  view  to  obtaining  for  its  members  a  fair 
share  of  'phone  receipts.  The  telephone  question  ap- 
pears to  be  a  local  issue  varying  in  different  localities. 
Mr.  Webster  of  Detroit  said  that  in  his  city  the  drug- 
gists are  very  well  satisfied  with  present  arrangements. 
There  are  two  companies  in  Detroit,  the  Bell  and  the 
Home.  Druggists  get  a  40  per  cent  commission  without 
any  guarantee  on  all  calls  except  long-distance  ones, 
on  which  they  get  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Huhn  reported  that 
in  Minneapolis  they  must  give  a  $4.00  guarantee,  and 
even  then  get  20  per  cent  less  than  the  Detroit  drug- 
gists. In  that  city  they  get  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
telephone  receipts.  Mr.  Huhn  thought  that  there 
should  be  a  level  commission  in  all  cities  of  75,000  and 
upwards. 

Charles  Ehlers  told  of  conditions  in  Cincinnati.     He 


Prank  H.  Freericks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  has  done  excellent 
work  as  advisory  counsel  for  the  N.  A.  U.  D  ,  and  who  was  tendered 
a  silver  seivice  in  Milwaukee. 

said  the  druggists  there  get  40  per  cent  on  all  calls 
over  $4.50  a  month.  This  rate  applies  to  the  larger 
stores.  Smaller  stores  get  10  per  cent  if  they  take  in 
over  $3.00  a  month.  The  company  furnishes  booths, 
and  some  stores  have  three  or  four.  Booths  have  trebled 
the  receipts. 

Cleveland  has  two  companies.  One  allows  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  money  in  the  box  at  the  end  of  the 
month.     The  other,  the  Bell  company,  gives  the  drug- 
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gists  a  50  per  cent  commission  on  receipts  over  20  cents 
a  day.     Conditions  in  Cleveland  are  now  deemed  ideal. 

D.  J.  Reese  said  that  satisfactory  conditions  prevail 
in  Philadelphia.  There  are  two  telephone  systems  there, 
the  Bell  and  Keystone.  Mr.  Pfluck  declared  that  Phil- 
adelphia druggists  have  increased  the  telephone  busi- 
ness in  their  city  300  per  cent  in  seven  years,  all  be- 
cause they  were  satisfied  with  the  contract.  He  im- 
pressed upon  the  convention  the  wisdom  of  remember- 
ing that  fact  in  order  that  they  might  use  it  with  tell- 
ing effect  in  negotiating  with  the  telephone  companies. 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  New  York,  Dr.  Anderson 
said  that  the  situation  there  could  never  have  been 
cleared  up  without  proper  organization  and  confer- 
ence with  the  company.  A  telephone  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  druggists  of  New  York,  empowered 
to  act  with  the  company.  This  committee  was  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  trouble.  The 
situation  was  serious.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  though 
the  pay  telephone  system  would  cease  in  New  York 
pharmacies.  But,  thanks  to  the  druggists'  committee, 
the  officials  of  the  telephone  company  were  brought 
to  terms. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  chairman  of  the  telephone  com- 
mittee, expressed  his  displeasure  over  the  action  of  cer- 
tain cut-rate  drug  stores  who  offer  their  "free  lunch" 
'phones  as  an  attraction  to  the  bargain-hunting  public, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  stores. 

FLURRY  OVER  DRUGGISTS'  INDEMNITY  EXCHANGE. 

Considerable  feeling  was  shown  over  the  action  of 
Executive  Committeeman  Thiesing  of  Cincinnati  in 
bringing  up  a  minority  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 


E.  H.  Thiesin?,  Cincinnati,  who  created  quite  a  ripple  on  the 
calm  waters  of  convention  harmony  by  criticizing  the  Druggists' 
Indemnity  Exchange. 

mittee  bearing  on  an  investigation  of  the  Druggists' 
Indemnity  Exchange  and  the  Underwriters'  Service 
Company,  two  insuring  companies  with  headquarters 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  seems  that  both  are  under  the 
same  management.  While  the  Druggists'  Indemnity 
Exchange  ranks  high  among  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Thiesing  expressed  some  uncertainty  as 
to  its  safety  and  reliability. 


Such  men  as  Charles  F.  Mann  of  Detroit  and  H.  B. 
Guilford  of  Rochester  at  once  demanded  that  this 
minority  report  be  laid  upon  the  table.  Then  the  im- 
pression got  out  that  there  was  a  lurking  desire  to  con- 
ceal the  facts.  So  Mr.  Guilford,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  moved  that  the  minority  report  be  taken 
from  the  table.  This  relieved  all  suspicion  of  any  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  truth.  Mr.  Armstrong  expressed 
his  indignation  that  a  minority  report  of  the  Executive 


Charles  H.  Huhn,  Minneapolis,  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Committee  had  been  brought  up.  He  said  in  substance 
that  the  Executive  Committee  thoroughly  indorsed  the 
Druggists'  Indemnity  Exchange  and  he  resented  as  a 
reflection  on  the  probity  of  the  committee  any  attempt 
to  put  the  Druggists'  Indemnity  Exchange  on  the  grill, 
when  these  committeemen  had  once  indorsed  it. 
Finally  Mr.  Thiesing  admitted  that  the  matter  was  too 
voluminous  for  consideration  in  open  session.  To  fa- 
cilitate business  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  where  it  died  a  peaceful  death. 
This  was  the  only  ripple  on  the  peaceful  waters  of 
the  convention,  unless  mention  be  made  of  Mr.  Meiss- 
ner's  violent  opposition  to  an  attempt  to  close  the  nom- 
inations shortly  after  they  had  been  made.  Dr.  Ander- 
son wanted  to  do  this  in  order  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings and  give  the  resolutions  committee  a  chance 
to  begin  work.  But  Mr.  Meissner  objected  to  such 
steam  roller  methods,  as  he  called  them.  Therefore, 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  received 
but  held  open  another  day.  A  somewhat  spirited  argu- 
ment arose,  too,  over  credentials,  but  of  that  we  shall 
speak  later. 

ARGUMENT  OVER   CREDENTIALS. 

It  is  too  bad  that  so  much  time  was  lost  arguing 
over  credentials  that  there  was  little  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  coupon  price-protection  plan.  Attorney 
Freericks   would   have   been   glad   to   say   something   on 
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that  subject  had  he  found  a  chance  to  take  the  floor. 
Mr.  Boehm  urged  the  estabhshment  of  a  special  bureau 
whose  function  it  would  be  to  explain  by  correspond- 
ence the  workings  of  the  coupon  system. 

The  argument  over  credentials  arose  over  a  decision 
on  absent  and  unaccredited  delegates.  There  were  but 
179  out  of  a  total  of  902  accredited  delegates  present. 
The  constitution  of  the  association  allows  each  State 
and  affiliated  local  association  a  certain  number  of 
delegates,  and  provides  that  "the  votes  representing  the 
absent  delegates  shall  be  cast  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
votes  of  those  present."  The  committee  on  credentials 
held  that  those  delegates  who  were  not  present,  and 
whose  credentials  had  not  been  received  by  the  associa- 
tion, were  not  regularly  delegated.  This  aroused  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  representatives  of  associations 
which  had  only  a  minority  of  their  delegates  present, 
and  who  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  full  num- 
ber of  votes  regardless  of  the  representation  in  attend- 
ance. 

It   was   finally   resolved   that   each   State   association 


Grant  W.  Stevens,  Detroit,  treasurer  elect. 

be  accorded  membership  in  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  by  the 
payment  of  $25.00  a  year,  and  should  be  entitled  to 
two  delegates  at  each  annual  convention;  and  that  local 
associations  be  accorded  representation  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  on  a  basis  of  one  delegate 
for  each  25  members  or  fractions  thereof. 

BEAL    RECOMMENDED    AS    WILEY's     SUCCESSOR. 

The  convention  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  James  H.  Beal  of  Scio,  Ohio,  as  successor  to  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  resigned,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  Washington.  A  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  introduced  by  Frank  H.  Freericks.  The  conven- 
tion acted  upon  it  at  once  and  then  telegraphed  the 
result  to  President  Taft.  Charles  M.  Woodruff  said 
Dr.  Beal  would  be  the  ideal  man.  Charles  W.  Tobey 
of  Ohio  said  that  Dr.  Beal  was  not  only  a  chemist 
but  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  clean  as 
a  whistle.  Mr.  Pritchard  maintained  that  Dr.  Beal 
didn't  want  the  job.  To  this  Mr.  Freericks  replied 
that  often  the  man  best  qualified  for  a  position  is  least 


willing  to  accept  it.  He  said  further  that  if  it  be  to 
the  interests  of  pharmacy  to  have  Beal  in  that  place, 
why  not  force  the  position  upon  him  in  so  far  as  that 
be  possible? 

The  resolution,  as  finally  adopted,  was  as   follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  in 
convention  assembled,  speaking  for  its  membership  of  thirty-five 
tliousand  pharmacists,  urges  upon  President  Taft  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  James  Hartley  Beal  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  for  the  reason  that  his  special  fitness  and 
qvialifications,  his  fearless,  well-balanced  and  thoughtful  deter- 
mination, his  noted  disposition  to  avoid  sensationalism  and  to 
thoroughly  deliberate,  make  him  the  one  man  among  men  to 
serve  truly  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  public. 

LIST    OF   OFFICERS. 

The   following  officers  were  elected : 

President,   Henry   W.   Merritt,   Plains,   Pa. 

First   Vice-President,   Sol   A.   Eckstein,   Milwaukee. 

Second  Vice-President,  H.  W.  Rietzke,  St.  Paul. 

Third   Vice-President,  H.   S.   Keubles,   Pella,   Iowa. 

Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  Grant  W.  Stevens,  Detroit. 

Executive  Committee:  Charles  H.  Huhn,  Minne- 
apolis, chairman;  J.  Arthur  Bean,  Boston;  Herman  C. 
Shuptrine,  Savannah;  Samuel  C.  Henry,  Philadelphia; 
H.  B.  Guilford,  Rochester;  and  A.  E.  Zuber,  Chicago. 

While  it  was  necessary  to  elect  six  executive  com- 
mitteemen this  year  as  heretofore,  that  will  not  be  nec- 
essary in  the  future.  Henceforth,  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  only 
two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  year.  Of 
the  six  men  now  elected,  two  will  serve  for  three  years, 
two  for  two  years,  and  two  for  one  year. 

OFFICERS    OF    WOMEN's    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Women's  Organization  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
elected  the  following  officers :  President,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Waterhouse,  Boston;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
McBride,  Youngstown,  O. ;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
William  Busch,  St."  Louis;  third  vice-president,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Seiberz,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  fourth  vice-president, 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Bosley,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  R.  G.  Rutherford,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Nellie  Lee,  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Anna  J.  Greenland,  Cincinnati.  Board  of  directors: 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Rich- 
ardson, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  L.  Emanuel,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Rowe,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Reis, 
Rock  Island,  111. ;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee ;  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Fox,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Warm,  Keyport, 
N.  J. 

THE    ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  attendance  was  good,  the  paid  registration 
being  over  1000.  Numerous  affairs  were  given  for  the 
visiting  delegates  and  their  families.  One  afternoon 
they  were  guests  of  Col.  Gustave  Pabst  in  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  Pabst  brewery.  This  was  followed 
by  a  trolley  ride  to  Whitefish  Bay,  where  a  fish  dinner 
was  given  by  Col.  Pabst.  The  banquet  of  the  Tampa- 
Cuba  Cigar  Co.,  held  in  the  auditorium,  was  a  very 
enjoyable  affair.  Mr.  Guilford,  Mr.  Berger,  president 
of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Huhn  made  speeches  that 
brought  out  plainly  the  prosperous  nature  of  this  co- 
operative enterprise. 

Just  where  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  will  be  held 
next  year  will  not  be  decided  till  January.  But  the 
Cincinnati   delegation   were  hot  after  it. 


DENVER  MEETING  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

The  Most  Important  Action  Was  to  Create  a  "House  of  Deleifates" — A  Representative  Legis- 
lative Conference  A^ain  Proposed — The    Famous  "  Broken   Senna  "  Case  Featured 
— Pun|{ent  Paper  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rushy  on  Le({al  Shortcominf^s  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
— New    Requirements    Imposed    hy    Conference    of    Faculties  —  The 
Boards  Discuss  Reciprocal  ReiJistration — Nashville 
Selected  for  Next  Convention. 


Seventeen  years  ago  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  met  in  Denver.  This  year  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  organization  to  convene  once  again  in 
that  beautiful  city.  A  better  place  could  not  have  been 
selected.  The  country  was  so  unusual,  the  scenery  so 
attractive,  the  people  of  Denver  so  hospitable  that 
every  one  returned  full  of  delight  with  the  trip.  Many 
took  the  fifty-mile  trolley  ride  winding  among  the  foot- 
hills skirting  the  Rockies  on  the  way.  Others  visited 
Wilmore's  Dahlia  Farm — a  paradise  of  flowers.  One 
day  was  given  up  to  a  trip  to  Glacier  Lake.  After  the 
convention,  any  number  of  members  and  their  families 
left  for  the  Yellowstone. 

THE  CREATION   OF   A   "HOUSE  OF   DELEGATES." 

But  while  it  is  tempting  to  dwell  on  the  pleasures 
attending  the  A.  Ph.  A.  convention,  this  is  not  intended 


P.  W.  Meissner  of  La  Porte,  Indiana.  Robert  S.  Lehman  of  New 
York,  and  Hugo  Kantrowitz,  also  of  New  York,  are  taking  a  little 
stroll  in  the  park.  , 

as  a  travelogue.  A  lot  of  hard  work  was  accomplished. 
Many  matters  of  importance  were  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  first  step  of  real  consequence  was  a 
proposal  to  form  a  House  of  Delegates,  a  suggestion 
that  apparently  emanated  from  Treasurer  H.  M. 
Whelpley  and  General  Secretary  James  H.  Beal.  This 
body,  it  was  intended,  should  serve  as  a  sort  of  hopper 
into  which  should  be  emptied  all  half-baked  suggestions 
to  emanate  later  in  a  form  acceptable  for  prompt  con- 
sideration. It  was  Secretary  Beal's  idea  that  the  House 
of  Delegates  should  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  where 
resolutions  could  be  referred  for  the  purpose  of  separ- 
ating the  wheat  from  the  chaflf.  The  proposals,  molded 
into  shape  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  could  then  be 
presented  to  the  Council,  which  in  turn  would  report 
them  to  the  general  assembly.  The  House  of  Dele- 
gates,  it   was   pointed   out,   could   handle   things   which 


couldn't    be    brought    up    conveniently    in    the    general 
sessions. 

ARGUMENTS   PRO  AND  CON. 

At  first  there  was  a  slight  undercurrent  of  suspicion 
among  those  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  functions  of 
the  House,  lest  it  serve  as  a  means  of  centralizing 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  thus  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  council  and  the  general  membership.  But 
Secretary  Beal  made  it  very  clear  that  the  House  would 
not  be  able  to  usurp  any  of  the  power  already  vested 
elsewhere.  It  was  simply  intended  to  expedite  business. 
E.  G.  Eberle  brought  out  the  point  that  the  function  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  would  not  be  that  of  initiating 
resolutions,  but  only  of  considering  or  redrafting  those 
which  were  recommended  to  it. 

A  delegate,  as  Secretary  Beal  pointed  out,  is  little 
more  than  a  name.  Prof.  Remington,  too,  said  that  it 
had  always  pained  him  to  see  delegates  come  to  the 
convention  and  then  have  nothing  to  do  when  they  got 
there.     The  Council  has  been  doing  the  work. 

If  a  delegate  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  he 
can  talk  only  by  special  permission.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  as  we  shall  see  later,  because  the  House 
of  Delegates  will  be  composed  in  a  measure  of  men  not 
members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Under  present  conditions, 
different  bodies  are  invited  to  send  delegates  who  upon 
their  arrival  have  little  or  no  function. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAN. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  marks  such  an  important  change  ift  the 
organization  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  we  print  the  following 
resolutions  creating  this  new  body  and  defining  its 
duties.     They  were  adopted  by  the  Association  : 

1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  House  of  Delegates  to  have  and 
exercise  such  functions  as  are  herein  or  may  be  hereafter  spe- 
cified by  the  Council. 

2.  Until  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Council,  it  shall  consist  of  suc'i 
regularly  elected  or  appointed  delegates  from  State  and  local 
societies,  colleges  and  scliools  of  pharntacy  and  delegates  from 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association,  American  Medical  Association,  National 
Association  of  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Women's  Organization  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products,  American  Chemical 
Society,  Association  of  National  and  State  Food  and  Dairy  De- 
partments, the  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists,  phar- 
macists in  the  government  service,  and  scientific  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  government,  the  credentials  of  all  of  whom  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Council,  and  five  members  of  the  Council 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  President, 
President  Elect,  Treasurer,  General  Secretary,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  be  members  cx-officio. 

3.  The  elected  or  appointed  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year,  or  until  the  credentials  of  their  successors  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council.  Each  society  or  institution  recognized 
shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  each  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  No  delegate  shall  act  as  the  proxy  of 
another  delegate  not  present,  nor  as  delegate  for  more  than  one 
society  or  institution.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  at- 
tend any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

4.  The    House    of    Delegates    shall    organize    annually    by    the 
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viection  of  a  Chairman,  two  Vice-Chairmen,  and  a  Secretary. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  annual  organization  the  first  session  of 
the  House  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  one  of  the 
\ice-(.'hairmen,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  House,  or  in 
the  absence  of  all  of  them,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

.5.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  all 
rules  and  regulations  nectssary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its 
business,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
of  the   Council. 

(i.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  hold  at  least  one  session 
(luring  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  an  hour  pre- 
viously determined  by  the  Council,  and  such  additional  sessions 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  but  shall 
make  a  final  report  of  business  transacted  to  the  final  session  of 
the  outgoing  council  at   each   annual   meeting. 

7.  Until   othtrwise   determined   the   House   of 
exercise  the   following  functions: 

(d)  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from 
the  bodies  which  they   represent  in   the  House   of  Delegates. 

(h)   To  act  as  a  general  committee  on   resolutions  and  to  re- 


Delegates   shall 


Prof.  Jos6  P.  Alac&n,  the  well-known  pharmacist  and  teacher  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  was  at  the  Denver  convention  with  his  family. 
Professor  Alac&n  is  the  gentleman  at  the  right,  and  his  assistant. 
Dr.  Francisco  Remirez,  stands  at  the  left. 

port  to  the  Council  not  later  than  its  last  session  a  series  of 
resolutions  upon  topics  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Association  or  concerning  any  features  of  the  Association's  work, 
(c)  To  consider  and  report  upon  such  resolutions,  and  upon 
such  other  subjects  as  shall  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates by  the  Council  or  by  the  Association  in  General   Session. 

8.  Until  otherwise  provided  the  order  of  business  at  the  first 
session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be 
as   follows: 

(a)  Calling  the  roll  of  delegates  whose  credentials  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council. 

(fc)  The  reading  of  communications  from  the  Council  or  from 
the  Association   in   General   Session. 

(c)  The  election  of  officers. 

(d)  'Ihe  appointment  by  the  chair  of  a  sub-committee  on  res  >- 
lutions  to  prepare  and  put  into  proper  form,  resolutions  for  sub- 
sequent  consideration   by   the   House    of    Delegates. 

{e)  Calling  the  roll  of  delegations  for  the  reception  of  re- 
ports, resolutions  and  communications.  At  all  subsequent  ses- 
sions of  each  annual  meeting  the  order  of  business  shall  be  such 
as  the  Hoiise  of  Delegates   shall   determine. 

9.  At  its  first  annual  meeting  the  House  of  Delegates  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  Council  a  body  of  by-laws  and  any 
recommendations  it  may  have  to  offer  concerning  the  form  o^ 
organization,  method  of  working,  or  concerning  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  functions  which  should  be  exercised  by  the  said 
House  of  Delegates. 

Some  objections  were  raised  to  the  name  "House  of 
Delegates."  A  few  said  it  was  too  common,  being 
already  in  use  in  various  organizations.  Others,  how- 
ever, claimed  the  name  was  too  pretentious.  To  the 
latter  criticism,  Dr.  Beal  replied  that  the  name  had  been 
purposely  made  big  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
House  might  be  inspired  to  live  up  to  it.  It  was  like 
the  man,  he  said,  who  hung  a  eulogy  to  his  first  wife  on 
the  wall  in  order  that  his  second  wife,  seeing  it,  might 
take  inspiration  therefrom.  Dr.  Beal  went  on  to  say 
that  if  the  House  of  Delegates  proves  a  success,  it 
would  be  given  further  powers. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  made  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  His  experience  as  chief  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  should  make  him  an 
excellent  man  for  the  office. 


JUDGE  hand's  knuckles  RAPPED. 

A  very  lively  discussion  arose  in  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  over  the 
slur  cast  some  months  ago  by  Judge  Hand  of  New  York 
upon  the  pharmacists  of  this  country.  The  matter  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Association 
^y  the  paper  of  Prof.  Rusby  read  the  evening  before, 
criticizing  the  conditions  that  made  possible  such  a 
decision  as  that  of  Judge  Hand  in  the  "broken  senna 
case."  The  Judge,  piqued  by  the  criticism  of  his  deci- 
sion among  pharmaceutical  men,  had  referred  to  the 
druggists  in  slighting  terms.  This  prompted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

'  The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  referring  to  the  statement  of  Judge  Hand,  in  the 
famous  broken  .senna  case,   reported  as   follows: 

Whereas  the  Judge  has  issued  the  statement  that  pharmacists 
are     men  of  no  great  learning,"  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  protest  against  this  statement  for  the  rea- 
san  that  it  does  a  great  injustice  to  men  of  a  learned  profession 
wno,  as  a  class,  will  compare  in  every  way  with  those  of  any 
other  profession. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo  advised  the  delegates  present  to 
resent  any  such  attack  appearing  in  a  newspaper  by 
writing  a  red-hot  letter  to  the  editor.  "When  I  see  any- 
thing like  that,"  said  he,  "I  go  right  after  them." 

DR.   RUSBy's  pungent  CRITICISM. 

The  foregoing  action  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  was  evidently  called  forth,  as  we  have  suggested, 
by  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  before  the  Section 
on  Education  and  Legislation.  This  paper  was  entitled 
"The  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,"  and  was 
visibly  inspired  by  Judge  Hand's  decision.  We  may 
say  parenthetically  in  this  place  that  the  Hand  decision 


Here  we  have,  reading  from  the  left.  Prof.  Clyde  M.  Snow  of 
Chicago,  Hugo  Kantrowitz  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  H.  C.  Washburn 
of  Denver.  Unfortunately  Professor  Washburn  fared  rather  badly 
at  the  bands  of  the  photographer. 


in  the  now  famous  "broken  senna"  case  was  discussed 
by  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  at  some  length  on  pages 
265  and  266  of  the  July  number.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  merits  of  the  question  we  refer  to  our 
former  article.  Reverting  now  to  Dr.  Rusby's  paper, 
for  which  we  unfortunately  have  very  little  space,  we 
may  quote  certain  parts  as  follows : 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  if  not  actually  unjust,  to  criticize 
the  present  Pharmacopoeia  because  of  its  shortcomings  as  an 
authority  in  the  interpretation  of  our  pure  drug  statutes.  True, 
it  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards  for  the 
articles  recognized,  but,  there  being  at  that  time  no  Federal  or 
very  important  State  statute  based  directly  upon  these  standards, 
the  latter  were  prepared   with  a  view  to  their  professional  rather 
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than  their  legal  application,  and  the  vast  influence  for  good  and 
evil  which  was  to  be  wielded,  and  now  is  wielded  by  those  stand- 
ards, had  probably  occurred  to  the  mind  of  none.  Now  the 
difference  between  the  legal  and  the  professional  application  of  a 
standard,  while  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  abundant  ex- 
perience, is  not  so  to  all  others.  If  it  were,  this  paper  would 
not  be  presented. 

Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the  subject  of  senna.  We  have, 
first,  the  title,  which  is  merely  "senna."  By  a  common-sense 
construction,  this  would  be  extended  to  include  Alexandria 
senna  and  India  senna,  because  these  are  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription. By  a  narrow  construction,  these  would  be  excluded, 
and  I  have  actually  known  an  attorney  to  argue  for  such  exclu- 
sion, in  a  very  similar  case.  Moreover,  the  title  "Tinnevelly 
senna,"  though  a  fully  recognized  synonym  of  India  senna  (pro- 
fessionally and  in  common  sense)  would  be  excluded,  unles:-; 
given  in  the  index  of  the  book.  This  would  be  true  of  all  other 
synonyms.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  frequently  held  that  the 
term  senna  itself  would  be  so  excluded,  if  coupled  with  a  qualify- 
ing word  to  show  its  condition,  as  broken,  cut,  granulated,  pow- 
dered, in  No.  60  powder,  etc. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  definition:  "The  dried  leaflets  of 
Cassia  acutifolia  Delile  (Alexandria  Senna),  or  of  Cassia  angusH- 
folia  Vahl  (India  Senna)    (Fam.  Leguminos*)."  _ 

Now,  if  a  500-pound  bale  of  senna  was  sold  that  contained 
one  pound  of  stems,  stones,  seeds,  other  leaves,  or  foreign  mat- 
ter of  any  sort,  its  sale  would  be  prohibited  according  to  legal 
technicality,  because  this  definition  refers  only  to  the  leaflets. 
This  interpretation  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  senna,  modified  by 
something  which  follows,  and  which  wjll  be  considered  further 
on.  Now  a  judge,  professing  to  be  very  practical,  says  that 
such  an  interpretation  would  be  absurd,  because  practically  no 
senna  of  this  description  would  ever  be  found  in  commerce,  so 
that  the  enforcement  of  this  absolute  standard  is  impracticable. 
It  being  thus  established,  on  sound  reasoning,  that  some  foreign 
matter  must  be  allowed,  reason  is  at  once  dethroned  to  make  way 
for  the  declaration  that,  no  permissible  amount  being  specified 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  any  amount  may  be  admitted!  No  pro- 
fessional man,  and  no  rational  being,  would  so  rule.  But  judges 
are  not  permitted  to  officiate  rationally.  A  rational  being  is  one 
who  seeks  a  desirable  result  or  end,  and  who  adapts  and  employs 
his  means  for  securing  that  result.  A  court  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  constructed  to  exalt,  in  practice,  the  means  above  the 
end,  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  means  and 
to  rule  that  the  end  is  of  no  consequence  when  its  attainment 
requires  the  subordinating  of  the  means  unto  it.  It  is  pointed 
out  to  him,  that  the  Department,  seeing  this  necessity,  has  de- 
cided to  allow  5  per  cent,  but  he  replies  that  this  is  legislation 
and  that  the  Department  has  no  right  to  read  into  the  law  things 
which  are  not  there.  It  is  thus  decided  that  any  amount  ot 
adulteration  can  be  permitted  with  senna,  for  the  specific  reason 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  forbids  any  adulteration  whatever! 

For  these  reasons  Dr.  Rusby  thought  action  should 
be  taken  along  the  following  lines,  with  reference  both 
to  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  N.  F. : 

1.  That  some  provision  be  made,  in  all  cases,  for  the 
presence  of  imf)urities  in  drugs,  and  that  this  provision 
be  so  worded  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

2.  That  a  drug  under  a  name  not  found  in  the  book, 
but  which  is  a  modification  or  combination  of  a  name 
or  names  found  therein  and  understood  to  apply  to  the 
same  article  as  that  so  named,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
requirements  for  the  drug  so  understood. 

3.  That  supplements  containing  additional  tests,  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  shall  be  published  annually, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  the  original  text. 

RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGE  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

An  interesting  situation  arose  in  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Boards,  of  Pharmacy  over  the 
question  of  reciprocal  exchange  of  certificates  between 
the  States.  Mr.  Dodds  of  Illinois  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  among  other  things  that  the  rating 
for  reciprocal  exchange  be  raised  two  points  above  the 
present  average  to  77.  He  held  that  boards  of  phar- 
macy strained  a  point  or  two  in  favor  of  candidates  who 
were  slightly  deficient.  Mr.  Dodds  went  on  to  say  that 
while  the  Illinois  Board  might  pass  a  man  in  that  way, 
it  hesitated  to  recommend  him  to  other  States.  By  rais- 
ing the  average  two  points  a  man  not  fully  qualified 
can  be  prevented  from  registering  in  other  States. 

F.  B.  Lillie  said  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
certain  boards  favor  their  own  candidates.  Local  con- 
ditions do  govern  the  registration  of  candidates  by  the 


State  Board.  Mr.  Lillie  argued  that  to  remove  all  doubt 
of  a  man's  fitness,  the  mark  should  be  raised  a  few 
points  above  the  average  if  he  desires  the  privilege  of 
practicing  in  another  State.  A  man's  condition  some- 
times influences  the  board.  If  he  be  poor  and  desires 
to  go  into  business,  the  board,  a  few  members  of  which 
know  the  deserving  fellow  personally,  may  be  influenced 
to  pass  him.  But  Mr.  Lillie  contended  that  men  who 
thus  slide  through  their  examinations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  practice  in  other  States  unless  they  pass  the 
examination  in  the  State  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

But  this  idea  did  not  prevail.  The  majority  held 
that  a  man  who  was  registered  in  one  State  was  entitled 
to  reciprocal  registration,  regardless  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  first  obtained  his  papers.  So  they 
voted  down  the  proposition  to  raise  the  examination 
requirements  to  77  per  cent  for  those  who  want  the 
privilege  of  reciprocal  registration. 

Of  course,  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Boards 
in  this  matter  is  only  advisory.  The  Association  can't 
pass  a  resolution  compelling  State  boards  to  accept  men. 
The  Association  merely  suggests  such  action.  The  real 
power  resides  in  the  individual  State  board.  It  can 
accept  or  reject  candidates  regardless  of  their  grades. 

There  was  some  agitation  over  a  proposition  that 
candidates  for  registration  before  a  State  board  be  made 


This  interesting  group  of  JN'.  F.  Revisers  was  snapped  in  front  ui 
the  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Reading  as  usual  from  the  left,  we  have 
Prof.  Harry  Vin  Amy,  E.  Pullerton  Cook,  Prof.  Clyde  M.  Snow, 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  and  Wilbur  L.  Scoville.  These  were  the  only 
members  of  the  National  Formulary  Committee  at  the  convention. 

to  pay  $5  to  the  National  Association  of  Boards  in 
addition  to  the  regular  fee  to  his  own  State  for  registra- 
tion. Frank  Freericks,  however,  said  this  wouldn't  be 
legal  in  all  States. 

DISCUSSION    OVER    DEGREES    AND     STANDARDS. 

In  this  connection  we  might  call  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Remington  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  where  the  ques- 
tion of  degrees  was  up  for  consideration.  Only  three 
States,  he  said,  have  prerequisite  laws.  He  cautioned 
the  teachers  present  that  they  must  not  make  it  too 
hard  for  men  to  get  a  college  education.  The  univer- 
sities, he  said,  are  giving  correspondence  courses  in 
pharmacy  and  we  must  not  make  the  requirement  for 
entering  college  so  high  that  the  men  will  study  phar- 
macy by  mail  instead.  Give  a  chance,  he  urged,  to  the 
man  of  only  fair  means  and  fair  ability.     What  are  the 
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attractions  of  the  retail  drug  business,  he  asked,  that 
you  feel  privileged  to  make  the  requirements  so  high? 
Professor  Remington  felt  that  one  must  consider  this 
proposition  with  both  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  getting  up  into  thin  air.  Pharmacy  for  phar- 
macists, he  urged,  not  pharmacy  for  analytical  chemists. 
The  colleges  provide  suitable  courses  and  higher  de- 
grees   for   men   who   want  to   be  government   chemists 


Dr.   W.  C.   Anderson.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  elected  chairman  of  the 
newly  created  "House  of  Delegates." 


or  hold  some  such  high  positions.  But  how  about  the 
apothecary?  What  are  we  doing  for  him?  The  col- 
leges should  keep  their  eye  on  the  apothecary  and  do 
everything  possible  for  him. 

Dr.  Ascher,  following  Prof.  Remington,  likewise 
cautioned  colleges  against  advancing  the  requirements 
too  high  and  putting  too  many  restrictions  on  candi- 
dates for  admission. 

Professor  Remington  argued  for  the  approval  of 
the  degree  of  "Doctor  of  Pharmacy."  Other  professions 
confer  the  doctorate  degree,  and  why  not  pharmacy? 

NEW    REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE    CONFERENCE    OF    FACULTIES. 

The  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  establishment  of  requirements 
for  entrance  into  the  colleges,  and  for  graduates  there- 
from. While  the  members  came  to  no  agreement  as 
to  how  much  training  should  entitle  students  to  the 
various  degrees  that  are  given,  they  did  succeed  in 
laying  down  well-defined  entrance  requirements.  These 
cannot  be  evaded.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member 
of  the  Conference  of  Faculties  to  prove  the  creden- 
tials presented  by  each  student.  An  executive  committee 
shall  examine  those  credentials  and  pass  upon  them. 

Evidence  of  education  of  15  counts  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  shall  be  required  of  each  candidate  for 
admission.  A  "count"  consists  of  one  hour's  instruc- 
tion a  week  during  the  school  year.  As  Prof.  Koch 
explained,  a  count  was  a  unit  of  measure  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  express  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission in  the  briefest  form  possible.     No  mention  is 


made  of  the  words  "high  school"  in  the  entrance 
requirements.  The  student  can  get  his  education  any- 
where by  tutoring  and  private  study  if  he  so  desires. 

The  conference  shall  have  a  right  to  investigate 
any  school.  The  schools  must  prepare,  on  special 
blanks,  complete  lists  of  students  enrolled,  showing  the 
credentials  and  standing  of  each  student.  These  records 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Dean  and  submitted  for  exam- 
ination to  the  conference. 

A   NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  CONFERENCE  PROPOSED. 

W.  A.  Hover  of  Denver,  in  his  speech  conveying  the 
greetings  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, urged  that  more  time  be  given  to  legislative 
suggestions.  The  sale  of  narcotics  and  habit-forming 
drugs,  for  instance,  uncovers  a  problem  requiring  the 
united  efltorts  of  all  branches  of  the  drug  trade.  "We, 
as  wholesalers,"  said  Mr.  Hover,  "are  just  as  anxious 
as  the  retailers  to  bring  about  statutory  reforms  that 
shall  correct  the  narcotic  evil.  We  are  all  working  for 
the  same  end  to  restrict  the  sale  of  narcotics  to  the 
proper   channels    and    for   purely    medicinal   purposes." 

To  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  problem,  said  Mr. 
Hover,  there  should  be  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  retailer,  manufacturer  and  wholesaler.  He  then 
recommended  a  joint  legislative  conference  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  M.  A.  M.  M.  P..  N.  W.  D. 
A.,  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  A.  Ph.  A.  to  work  out  a  practical 
law  for  regulating  the  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs. 


W.  A.  Hover,  the  well-known  l^nver  jobber,  who  suggested  once 
more  that  a  representative  legislative  conference  be  called  under 
the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

Last  year,  at  the  Boston  meeting,  Henry  P.  Hynson, 
of  Baltimore,  suggested  a  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence to  be  composed  of  representatives  from  all 
branches  of  the  drug  trade.  Mr.  Hynson's  suggestion 
has  since  received  the  attention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
and  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  will  probably  be  put  into  eflfect 
before  January  1. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  how- 
ever, that  a  National  Legislative  Conference  should  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  because  all 
branches  of  pharmacy  are  represented  in  this  body. 
Such  a  conference  belongs  properly  to  the  section  on 
education  and  legislation. 
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Charles  M.  Woodruff,  who  attended  the  convention 
as  a  delegate  from  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  Medicinal  Products,  said  that  a  national 
conference  would  do  much  good,  though  not  necessarily 
in  a  single  session.  Considerable  work  would  have  to 
be  done  by  the  conference.  There  is  so  much  diversity 
of  opinion  about  laws,  so  much  conflict  between  State 
and  Federal  rulings,  that  we  don't  know  exactly  where 
we  are  at.  A  national  legislative  conference  will,  it  is 
hoped,  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  the  law  and 
lessen  the  confusion.  Both  State  and  Federal  rulings 
will  receive  the  attention  of  the  conference. 

SCHOLTZ   ADVOCATES   COMMERCIAL   PHARMACY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  delivered  at  the 
convention  was  an  address  before  the  Commercial  Sec- 
tion by  E.  L.  Scholtz,  who  conducts  a  chain  of  drug 
stores  in  Denver  under  the  name  of  the  Scholtz  Drug 


Dr.  H.  H.  Busby,  of  New  York,  whose  paper  indirectly  criticizing 
Judge  Hand  for  the  latter's  decision  in  the  "  broken  senna"  case 
called  forth  a  spirited  resolution. 

Company.  Near  him  sat  Mr.  Kendall,  the  owner  of  a  very 
prosperous  prescription  pharmacy  in  Mississippi.  There 
were  two  types  of  druggists,  each  the  antithesis  of  the 
other,  but  each  a  successful  master  of  his  own  particular 
style  of  pharmacy.  They  were  not  only  able  drug- 
gists but  excellent  speaker^  as  well,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  their  debate. 

Progressive  pharmacies,  contended  Mr.  Scholtz,  the 
stores  that  are  popularized,  are  the  ones  that  are  put- 
ting up  the  larger  number  of  prescriptions.  Mr. 
Scholtz  cited  a  case  in  point.  A  drug  store  had  been 
making  money  merchandising,  but  had  neglected  pres- 
criptions. At  the  suggestion  of  a  medical  friend,  the 
owners  established  a  separate  prescription  department, 
without  expecting  big  returns.  But  the  department 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  store. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Scholtz  wanted 
to  have  a  strictly  physicians'  drug  store  in  Denver  to 
carry  doctors'  needs  only.  But  the  physicians  advised 
him  against  it,  saying  that  such  a  pharmacy  would  not 
attract  any   more   prescription   patronage  than   a  com- 


mercial drug  store,  and  the  landlord  didn't  want  to  rent 
his  place  to  a  strictly  prescription  establishment.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  the  purely  prescription  drug  store 
in  the  city,  argued  Mr.  Scholtz.  If  you  want  to  have 
the  least  revenue  from  the  place,  and  have  plenty  of 
time  to  read  the  newspaper,  run  a  prescription  phar- 
macy. But  if  you  want  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  stand 
conduct  a  mercantile  drug  shop !  The  public  demands 
it,  and  we  can't  stop  evolution.  With  the  old-fashioned 
drug  store  you  were  sick  when  you  went  in  and  sick 
when  you  came  out.  But  the  modern  drug  store  is  an 
emporium   of   fashion. 

But  Mr.  Kendall  of  Mississippi  had  other  views  of  the 
business.  "I  run  a  strictly  prescription  business,"  he 
said,  "and  I  advertise  that  I  own  the  only  drug  store  in 
the  city  of  Meridian.  I  don't  have  a  package  of  paint 
or  garden  seed  in  the  place.  I  have  a  half-dozen  dis- 
pensers in  my  store  and  don't  care  to  change  my  system. 
My  idea  of  the  drug  business  is  to  specialize  and  be  a 
real  pharmacist." 

Mr.  Kendall  said  furthermore  that  the  place  for  a 
druggist  is  in  the  front  of  his  store.  Contrary  to  Mr. 
Scholtz,  who  does  a  soda  business  of  $100,000  a  year  in 
his  various  stores,  Mr.  Kendall  does  not  have  a  foun- 
tain. He  maintained  that  a  woman  who  sits  down  at  a 
fountain  to  drink  soda  will  go  elsewhere  for  a  fountain 
syringe  or  package  of  toilet  cream,  so  there  you  are. 

SOME    OF    THE    PRESIDENT'S    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

President  John  G.  Godding  of  Boston,  in  an  address 
which,  unUke  many  presidential  papers,  had  the  marked 
merit  of  brevity,  recommended  among  other  things  that 
the  association  carry  out  its  purpose  and  undertake  the 
publication  of  a  book  of  recipes — a  collection  of  un- 
official formulas.  This  recommendation  was  approved 
subsequently  by  the  committee  to  which  the  president's 
address  was  referred,  and  the  Council  was  requested  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  the  recommendation 
into  effect,  the  suggestion  made,  however,  that  in 
the  compilation  of  the  recipes  only  those  be  selected 
which  will  prove  uniformly  reliable.  Under  the  heading 
of  drug  reform.  President  Godding  bewailed  the  fact 
that  while  the  pharmacist  must  comply  rigidly  with  the 
various  food  and  drug  laws,  the  physician  is  permitted 
to  go  scot-free.  The  committee,  acting  upon  this  com- 
plaint of  the  president,  expressed  its  opinion  that  "all 
who  dispense  drugs  in  any  way  should  be  made  amen- 
able to  the  law  governing  the  traffic  in  drugs."  The 
committee  also  thought  that  the  subject  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  for 
further  action  of  a  definite  sort.  Other  subjects  touched 
upon  by  President  Godding  in  his  address  were  the 
National  Formulary,  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  the  State 
associations,  the  local  branches,  prerequisite  legislation 
and  deceased  members. 

A    JOINT    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

We  have  in  each  State  five  different  boards  to  look 
after  the  public  health.  They  consist  of  from  five  to 
seven  members  each.  Such  methods,  said  Secretary 
Beal,  are  wasteful.  Nor  are  they  efficient.  They  don't 
exclude  the  incompetent  from  practicing  their  profes- 
sions.    They  don't  keep  poor  drugs  out  of  the  market. 

Secretary    Beal    recommended    that    these    different 
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bodies  be  replaced  by  one  central  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  different  professions  affected. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  present  multiplicity  of 
boards.  Dr.  Beal  maintained  that  such  a  system  would 
be  more  economical.  We  should  have  one  attorney, 
instead  of  five,  and  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
more,  for  this  reason:  To-day  when  we  try  to  enforce 
a  pure  food  and  drug  law  in  a  locality  the  attorney, 
hired  to  do  the  prosecuting,  hesitates  lest  he  offend  the 
community  upon  whom  he  depends  for  his  practice. 
The  attorney  for  the  defendant  has  only  to  claim  to  the 
magistrate  and  the  jury  that  the  pharmacy  laws  aim 
to  give  a  certain  body  a  monopoly  of  the  drug  business 
and  the  guilty  man  goes  free.  An  attorney,  hired  by 
a  joint  State  board  of  health,  could  work  more  effec- 
tively. 

Dr.  Schneider,  of  San  Francisco,  approved  of  this 
centralization  of  power.  Prof.  Rusby,  too,  thought  well 
of  Secretary  Beal's  plan,  but  added  that  every  locality 
must  have  its  own  board  to  look  after  ice-cream 
plants,  bakeries,  and  food  shops  generally.  But  he 
thought  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  after  the 
experts  had  made  their  report,  should  reside  in  a  cen- 
tral lioard. 

HONORARY    MEMBERSHIP    IN    A.    PH.    A. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  Joseph  W. 
England  suggested  it  would  be  advisable  to  bestow 
honorary  membership  on  men  who-  have  made  con- 
tributions to  pharmacy  abroad.  Dr.  Whelpley  received 
this  proposal  coldly.  He  reminded  the  Council  that  the 
last  time  honorary  members  had  been  suggested  the 
idea  had  been  turned  down  because  the  men  thus 
remembered  showed  little  appreciation  of  the  honor. 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  said  he  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  such  honors 
for  the  reason  that  American  pharmacists  had  been 
notoriously  slighted  abroad.  That  is  to  say,  they  had 
received  no  signal  of  recognition.  Neither  England  nor 
France  had  conferred  any  honors  upon  our  pharma- 
cists, said  Dr.  Caspari.  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  very  liberal.  Dr.  Caspari  then  added:  "They 
may  think  we  are  trying  to  honor  ourselves  by  getting 
into  our  ranks  men  of  distinction.  We  should  be  very 
sparing  in   the  distribution   of   honors." 

Secretary  Beal  took  another  view  of  the  matter.  He 
cited  one  or  two  instances  where  prominent  foreign 
pharmacists  had  shown  real  interest  in  the  work  of 
their  American  brothers  and  paid  them  several  cour- 
tesies. Mr.  England  added  that  the  cold  attitude  of 
European  pharmaceutical  leaders  to  us  is  changing. 
They  can  be  induced  to  give  us  their  cooperation  and 
support.  It  was  finally  decided  to  elect  one  or  two 
foreign  pharmacists  of  note  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  association  annually. 

NOMINATIONS   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

Following  out  its  usual  practice,  the  association 
selected  three  sets  of  nominees  for  the  general  offices, 
the  elections  to  be  made  later  on  by  mail.  The  nomi- 
nees are : 

For  president:  Charles  M.  Ford  of  Colorado,  George  M. 
I'.cringer  of  New  Jersey,  and  F.  W.  Meissner  of  Indiana. 

For  first  vice-president:  Franklin  N.  Apple  of  Pennsylvania, 
Jose  P.  Alacan  of  Cuba,  and  Ernest  Berger  of  Florida. 

For  second  vice-president:  G.  H.  P.  Lichtardt  of  California, 
W.  S.  Richardson  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  John  C 
Wallace  of  Pennsylvania. 


For  third  vice-president:  S.  K.  Sass  of  Illinois.  L.  I). 
Havenhill  of  Kansas,  and  1).  F.  Jones  of  South  Dakota. 

Candidates  for  the  Council,  three  of  whom  arc  to  be  elected: 
J.  G.  (Nodding  of  Massachusetts,  S.  L.  Bresler  of  Colorado,  H. 
C.  Packard  of  Massachusetts,  L.  C.  Lewis  of  Alabama.  Charles 
K.  Caspari  of  Missouri,  W.  J.  Teeters  of  Iowa,  W.  C.  Anderson 
.)f  New  York,  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  and  Leonard 
A.  Seltzer  of  Detroit. 

ELECTIONS. 

Of  course,  General  Secretary  James  H.  Beal  and 
Treasurer  H.  M.  Whelpley  were  reelected.  Owing  to 
the  good  work  of  Treasurer  Whelpley  the  delinquency 
list  of  the  association  has  been  reduced  to  almost  nil. 
Every  member  is  paying  his  dues. 

The  association  is  not  apt,  either,  to  lose  the  valuable 
services  of  Secretary  Beal,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
speech  of  acceptance  after  being  made  secretary  of 
the  association  for  another  term.  He  said:  "I  do  not 
recognize  that  there  is  any  position  where  one  can  do 
more  for  American  pharmacy  and  the  people  at  large 


A.  V.  Pease,  Falrbury,  Nebraska,  chairman  elect  of  the  Commercial 
Section. 


than  he  can  as  secretary  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association.  I  seek  no  higher  honor."  These  re- 
marks are  very  significant  just  now,  since  Dr.  Beal  has 
been  spoken  of  repeatedly  as  Wiley's  successor  in 
Washington. 

New  chairmen  of  the  various  sections  were  elected 
as  follows :  Section  on  Commercial  Interests — A.  V. 
Pease,  Fairbury,  Nebraska;  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation,  Prof.  W.  J.  Teeters,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  Section  on 
Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing,  J.  Leon  Lascoff,  of 
New  York;  New  Section  of  Pharmacopoeia  and 
National  Formulary,  S.  D.  Havenhill,  of  Kansas ;  His- 
torical Section,  J.  G.  Godding,  of  Bo&ton. 

The  Scientific  Section  has  reorganized  and  will 
henceforth  have  its  own  by-laws.  The  following  have 
been  elected  for  the  next  year :  President,  F.  R.  Eldred, 
of  Indianapolis ;  first  vice-president,  John  M.  Francis, 
of  Detroit;  second  vice-president,  W.  L.  Scoville,  of 
Detroit;  secretary,  F.  P.  Stroup,  of  Philadelphia. 

NASHVILLE    NEXT     MEETING    PLACE. 

The  next  convention  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  will  be  held 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  view  of  the  central  location  of 
this  city,  a  large  attendance  is  looked  for. 


TWENTY-FIVE  DRUGGISTS  AND  THEIR  INCOMES. 


By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 

Editor  of  the  "Bulletin  of  Pharmacy." 


For  years  I  have  been  contending  that  many 
druggists  fail  to  make  their  stores  yield  them 
a  sufficient  measure  of  profit.  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  not  criticizing  druggists  for  the 
sise  of  their  business — that  is  another  story. 
What  I  have  particularly  in  mind  is  the  ques- 
tion of  returns — making  every  dollar's  worth 
of  business  produce  what  it  ought  to  in  the  way 
of  net  earnings.  Regardless  of  the  volume  of 
his   sales,   a   good   merchant   should   attain   a 


apolis  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association.  This  paper  was  subsequent- 
ly printed  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  for 
that  year.  I  am  now  using  over  again  the  sta- 
tistics concerning  these  eleven  druggists,  and 
am  supplementing  them  with  the  facts  about 
fourteen  more  so  that  more  accurate  conclu- 
sions may  be  reached.  Without  further  intro- 
duction I  shall  now  present  the  table,  divided 
in  two  portions  because  of  its  length : 


Anpual  sales 

Cost  of  goods  sold. 

Gross  profits 

Expenses 

Net  profits 


Percentage    gross     profit    (on 
sales) 


Percentage  expense 

Total   income    (including   pro- 
prietor's salary) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

$26,108 

$25,200 

$25,150 

$25,107 

$23,823 

$21,000 

$19,658 

$19,507 

$17,757 

$16,028 

$15,557 

$13,590 

17,600 

17,159 

15,773 

12,336 

16,496 

11.407 

11.918 

11,437 

10,249 

9,922 

8,019 

8,508 

8,041 

9.377 

12,771 

7,327 

8.251 

7,589 

6,320 

5,779 

5,635 

5,571 

4,684 

4,835 

4,719 

6,000 

6,702 

3,643 

4.223 

5,520 

4.011 

3,878 

2,705 

3,824 

3.206 

4,658 

6,771 

625 

1.716 

4,608 

3,366 

800 

1,768 

1,757 

2,866 

32>^% 

32% 

37% 

51% 

81% 

42% 

40% 

36% 

36% 

36% 

41% 

18% 

19% 

19% 

24% 

28% 

18>^% 

22% 

31% 

25% 

25% 

20% 

$5,824 

$4,286 

$6,658 

$7,670 

$1,826 

$3,116 

$5,608 

$5,216 

$2,000 

$2,768 

$2,957 

$3,616 

M 


$13,336 
8,893 
4,443 
3,106 
1,337 

33>^'/' 
23%% 

$2,337 


Annual  sales •. 

Cost  of  goods  sold 

Gross  profits 

Expenses 

Net  profits 

Percentage  gross  profit  (on  sales). 
Percentage  expense 


Total  income  (including  proprietor's 
salary) 


N 

O 

P 

Q 

R 

8 

T 

U 

v 

W 

X 

$12,224 

$10,641 

$10,066 

$9,763 

$8,500 

$8,152 

$7,845 

$7,717 

$7,336 

$7,331 

$6,426 

7,814 

5,264 

5,457 

5,959 

5,100 

5.219 

5,323 

3.999 

4,115 

4,432 

4,160 

4.410 

5,277 

4,609 

3,794 

3,400 

2.933 

2.522 

3.718 

3,221 

2,899 

2.266 

2,919 

2,728 

2,400 

2,112 

2.600 

1.677 

2,089 

2,683 

1,655 

2,463 

1,988 

1.491 

2,549 

2,209 

1.682 

800 

1,256 

433 

1,035 

1,566 

436 

278 

36% 

50% 

46%% 

39% 

40% 

36% 

32% 

48% 

44% 

40% 

35% 

24% 

26% 

24% 

2l%% 

so>i% 

20%% 

26%% 

34%% 

22K% 

33^% 

31% 

$3,051 

$3,449 

$3,109 

$2,607 

$2,000 

$2,256 

$2,261 

$2,236 

$2,466 

$1,636 

$1,278 

$5,890 
3,511 
2,379 
1,155 
1,224 
40% 
19%% 

$1,823 


more  or  less  definite  percentage  of  profit,  and 
if  he  doesn't  do  this  he  is  failing  to  make  the 
most  of  his  business.  Now  in  order  to  show 
the  wide  difference  between  druggists  in  this 
respect,  I  propose  to  present  a  comparative 
table  exhibiting  in  detail  the  actual  facts  about 
25  druggists  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Back  in  1906  I  read  a  paper  entitled  "Eleven 
Druggists  and  Their  Incomes"  at  the  Indian- 


*Address    delivered   by   invitation   before   the   Iowa 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Sioux  City,  July,  1912. 


First,  now,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
about  these  tables.  The  "cost  of  goods  sold," 
as  the  phrase  indicates,  does  not  represent  the 
actual  purchases  of  the  year,  but,  instead,  the 
purchases  as  added  to  or  subtracted  from  by 
the  inventory  differences.  The  "expenses"  in- 
variably include  the  item  of  proprietor's  sal- 
ary, which  runs  from  $600  up  to  $2000  or 
more  according  to  the  size  of  the  business. 
The  "total  income"  might  seem  a  little  con- 
fusing if  I  did  not  say  that  this  was  gotten  by 
adding  the  proprietor's  salary  to  the  net  prof- 
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its.  The  former,  as  already  explained,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  expense  account,  but  it  is  used 
again  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  total 
yield  which  the  druggist  gets  from  his  busi- 
ness. The  other  facts  in  the  table  are  self- 
explanatory.  Deducting  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  from  the  annual  sales,  we  learn  the  gross 
profits,  and  from  the  gross  profits  deducting  in 
turn  the  expenses,  we  are  left  with  the  net 
profits.  The  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  then 
secured  by  dividing  the  volume  of  gross  profits 
by  the  volume  of  sales.  In  similar  fashion  the 
percentage  of  expense  is  derived  by  dividing 
the  volume  of  expense  by  the  volume  of  sales. 
Now  let  us  study  some  of  the  exceedingly 
interesting  things  about  these  tables.  There  is 
a  lot  of  food  for  thought  here — material 
worthy  of  serious  and  careful  consideration.  I 
shall  content  myself,  however,  with  pointing 
out  a  few  things  only,  for  the  most  part  leav- 
ing the  tables  to  tell  their  own  story  to  those 
who  care  to  ponder  over  them. 

SURPRISING     VARIATIONS     IN      EXPENSES     AND 
PROFITS. 

I  have  said  that  the  object  of  this  paper,  and 
the  purpose  of  these  tables,  were  to  show  the 
great  differences  between  druggists  in  profit- 
making  capacity.  Now  witness  the  facts — 
consider  first,  for  instance,  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  yielded  in  these  25  stores.  It 
varies  from  j/  to  5//  Notice  next  the  per- 
centage of  expense.  This  varies  from  18  to 
55/  Thus  the  percentage  of  profit  realized  by 
some  druggists  is  less  than  two-thirds  that  of 
their  neighbors,  while  it  costs  some  men  twice 
as  much  to  do  business  as  it  does  others! 
There  is  really  no  excuse  for  wide  variations 
of  this  character.  It  is  true  that  some  drug- 
gists have  to  meet  more  competition  than 
others ;  that  prices  vary  in  different  localities : 
that  as  a  rule  expenses  are  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country ;  but  with  a  full  realization 
of  such  conditions  I  am  neverthless  convinced 
that  these  things  do  not  explain  except  in  part 
the  widely  varying  incomes  which  different 
druggists  derive  from  their  stores,  and  that  in 
the  last  analysis  the  results  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  druggists  themselves. 

Now  let  us  study  some  cases  which  illustrate 
this  point.  You  will  see  from  the  tables  that 
the  businesses  are  enumerated  in  the  direct 
order  of  their  sizes,  beginning  with  the  largest 
one  of  $26,108  a  year  and  running  down 
through  the  list  to  a  store  having  annual  sales 


of  only  $5890.  We  start  oflf  with  five  busi- 
nesses of  just  about  the  same  volume — A,  B, 
C,  D  and  E.  These  were  all  in  what  you 
might  call  the  $25,000  class.  The  condition^ 
were  much  the  same  in  all  5  cases ;  there  were 
no  great  differences  of  environment  to  explain 
away  pronounced  diflferences  in  results;  and 
with  establishments  of  about  the  same  size  you 
would  therefore  expect  expenses  and  profits  to 
be  very  nearly  alike.  But  notice  the  wide  va- 
riations. D  realized  a  total  income  of  $7670 
a  year,  and  C  $6658,  while  E  was  able  to  make 
but  $1825.  Admittedly,  however, ,  there  is 
something  peculiar  about  the  large  gross  profit 
of  51  realized  by  D,  and  with  this  exception  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  profit  of  all 
five  men  ran  about  the  same,  with  C  a  little  in 
the  lead.  The  percentage  of  expense  with  A, 
B  and  C  was  also  nearly  identical,  running 
from  18  to  19,  whereas  E  had  an  expense  of 
28  per  cent.  It  is  this  high  and  unnatural  ex- 
pense of  E,  for  a  business  of  that  size,  which 
accounted  for  his  small  total  income  from  the 
business.  He  ought  to  cut  down  expenses  and 
do  it  quick !  His  percentage  of  profit,  too,  was 
the  smallest  in  the  group,  and  his  net  profit 
was  only  three  per  cent  when  it  should  have 
been  at  least  ten. 

Next  we  have  G  and  H,  with  businesses 
■practically  alike  in  volume  of  sales.  These 
stores  were  in  the  $20,000  class,  and  they  both 
did  about  equally  well.  The  singular  thing 
about  it  is,  though,  that  G  is  located  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  while  H  is  in  a  small  country 
town.  The  city  man  was  able  to  make  a  gross 
profit  of  42  per  cent,  while  the  country  drug- 
gist, theoretically  supposed  to  get  better  prices, 
could  only  make  40  per  cent.  Likewise, 
strangely  enough,  the  city  man's  percentage  of 
expense  was  less,  even  -though  it  usually  costs 
considerably  more  to  do  business  in  a  big  town 
like  Chicago  than  it  does  elsewhere.  G's  show- 
ing, however,  is  really  much  above  the  average, 
and  it  is  very  apparent  from  his  expense  state- 
ment, as  I  have  it  in  detail,  that  he  w^orked 
hard  himself  and  probably  got  along  with  one 
registered  clerk  and  one  boy. 

DIFFERENCES    IN    PROFIT-MAKING    CAPACITY. 

Next  we  have  a  group  of  five  men  in  a  class 
of  their  own — I,  J,  K,  L  and  M.  These  busi- 
nesses ranged  from  $14,000  to  about  $18,000 
annually.  Here  the  surprising  fact  is  that  L, 
down  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  group  in 
point   of  sales,   made  more  money  than   the 
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others.  With  sales  of  $3000  less  than  I,  he 
realized  a  total  income  of  $3646  as  against 
$2000.  His  percentage  expense  was  the  low- 
est in  the  group,  while  his  percentage  of  gross 
profit  was  the  largest — and  these  figures  tell 
the  whole  story.  They  tell  the  w-hole  story, 
indeed,  with  every  business,  and  they  are  the 
figures  which  should  be  watched  most  closely. 
Keep  your  percentage  of  gross  profit  up,  and 
your  percentage  of  expense  down — that's  a 
safe  rule. 

We  pass  on  to  a  small  group  made  up  of  O, 
P  and  Q,  with  $10,000  businesses.  These  men 
are  not  so  very  far  apart,  but  the  striking  fact 
here  is  that  O  made  an  astonishing  net  profit 
of  24  per  cent  despite  the  fact  that  the  business 
was  run  by  a  manager.  O  is  a  physician  who 
was  compelled  to  turn  the  store  over  entirely  to 
employees,  but,  though  a  professionalman,  he 
is  possessed  of  keen  commercial  instincts,  and 
he  sees  to  it  that  the  vital  question  of  profit  is 
always  considered.  He  pays  his  manager  a 
salary  of  $900  a  year,  and  he  gets  net  profits 
of  $2549  from  the  business.  I  have  arbitrarily 
added  the  $900  to  the  volume  of  net  profits  in 
this  case,  making  a  total  income  of  $3449.  in 
order  to  put  the  statement  on  the  same  com- 
parative basis  with  the  others,  since  this  is 
what  the  manager  would  be  realizing  if  he. 
owned  the  business  as  do  the  other  druggists 
represented  in  the  tables. 

Another  interesting  group  is  made  up  of  R, 
S,  T,  U  and  V.  These  businesses  are  in  the 
$8000  class.  Here  we  find,  as  in  the  previous 
group,  that  the  man  whose  sales  are  smallest 
makes  the  most  actual  money  expressed  in 
terms  of  total  income.  He  realizes  an  income 
of  $2466  on  a  business  of  $7336— a  strikingly 
good  yield.  His  percentage  of  expense  is  very 
low  for  a  small  business,  and  his  percentage  of 
profit  is  high.  He  has  realized  the  truth  that 
the  farther  apart  you  can  keep  these  two  fig- 
ures the  better  off  you  are.  To  force  one  up, 
and  to  screw  the  other  down,  is  the  chief  prob- 
lem in  business.  One  man  in  this  group,  U, 
has  an  abnormally  big  expense,  nearly  35  per 
cent,  but  fortunately  he  realizes  a  big  gross 
profit  of  48,  so  he  "gets  away  with  it."  A  gross 
profit  of  48  is  certainly  astonishingly  good, 
and  this  man  must  have  a  direct  pipe  line  of 
some  kind. 

Finally,  we  have  three  druggists  left — W, 
X  and  Y — with  small  businesses  ranging  from 
$7331  to  $5890.     Here  again  the  low  man  in 


point  of  sales  is  the  high  man  in  point  of  profit. 
Y  does  less  than  $6000  worth  of  business  a 
year,  and  yet  he  gets  a  nice  little  income  from 
it  of  $1800.  Not  so  bad !  He  is  located  in  a 
country  town  ;  his  expenses  are  small ;  his  wife 
probably  helps  him  out  at  times,  and  even 
though  the  business  is  small  he  doubtless  lives 
quite  well. 

WH.\T     THE     PERCENTAGES     OF     EXPENSE     AND 
PROFIT    OUGHT    TO    BE. 

Now  I  have  said  that,  volume  of  sales  apart, 
success  in  business  largely  depends  upon  keep- 
ing the  percentage  of  gross  profit  and  the  per- 
centage of  expense  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
Put  a  big  wedge  in  between  these  figures  and 
drive  them  away  from  one  another!  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  tables  that,  in  a  certain  rough 
sense,  the  percentage  of  expense  increases  as 
the  business  diminishes — that  is  to  say,  it  costs 
relatively  more  to  conduct  a  small  store  than  a 
large  one.  What  are  called  the  "overhead  ex- 
penses" are  condensed  over  a  smaller  area  of 
sales.  Thus  the  tables  begin  with  A,  who.se 
percentage  expense  is  18,  and  gradually,  al- 
though not  uniformly,  the  percentage  of  ex- 
pense increases  until,  with  some  of  the  smaller 
businesses,  it  runs  up  over  30  per  cent.  R, 
with  a  business  of  $23,823,  is  a  prominent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  His  percentage  of  ex- 
pense is  28,  when  it  ought  not  to  exceed  20  or 
22  with  a  business  of  that  size. 

Is  it  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  the  percentage  of  expense  and  the 
percentage  of  gross  profit  ought  usually  to  be? 
Well,  let  us  see  what  the  averages  are  as  dis- 
closed by  these  tables.  I  find  upon  calculation 
that  the  average  gross  profit  realized  by  these 
twenty-five  druggists  was  38  2/3  per  cent.  The 
average  expense,  on  the  other  hand,  was  24^ 
per  cent.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe, 
after  studying  the  statements  of  many  other 
druggists  beside  those  represented  in  this  paper, 
that  these  averages  are  pretty  nearly  typical  of 
what  you  will  find  the  country  over.  I  have 
often  said,  for  instance,  that  the  usual  percent- 
age expense  was  25,  and  the  usual  gross  profit 
from  35  to  40. 

THE   GOAL   TO    REACH. 

I  believe  that  every  druggist  ought  to  hold 
these  average  figures  before  him,  and  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  attain  them.  If  his  per- 
centage of  expense  runs  very  much  beyond  25. 
including  his  own  salary,  he  i.^  spending  too 
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much  money  somewhere  and  he  ought  to  begin 
retrenchment.  If  his  percentage  of  profit  falls 
much  below  35  or  38,  he  should  begin  an 
earnest  investigation  of  the  facts.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  is  located  in  a  city  where  the  prices 
are  lower,  he  may  find  it  pretty  difficult  to 
make  a  gross  profit  exceeding  32  or  34  per 
cent,  but  in  such  localities  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  increase  his  volume 
of  business  so  that  he  can  cut  down  his  ratio  of 
expense.  A  net  profit  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
certainly  betrays  wretchedly  poor  management, 
and  the  figure  ought  to  be  as  near  15  as  possi- 
ble. Fifteen  per  cent  should  be  the  goal  for 
every  druggist  in  the  country.  And  why,  in- 
deed, shouldn't  he  attain  it  since  14  is  appar- 
ently the  general  average  ?  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  his  annual  volume  of  sales,  calcu- 
late 15  per  cent  of  this  amount  as  the  net  prof- 
its, add  to  the  result  his  ow-n  salary  as  proprie- 
tor, and  thus  obtain  the  estimated  total  income 
which  his  business  should  be  made*  to  yield 
him. 

When  you  talk  like  this  to  the  ordinary 
druggist,  he  replies,  however,  that  all  these 
things  sound  very  well  w'hen  uttered  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  that  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
to  apply  them  in  fact.  He  argues  that  you 
can't  change  the  conditions  of  your  business 
very  materially,  and  that  every  merchant  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances.  This  is  all  tommy- 
rot.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  a  business 
radically  changed  in  profit-making  character 
within  a  year  or  two  as  soon  as  the  owner  of 
it  realized  that  a  change  was  necessary.  "Re- 
alized that  a  change  zvas  necessary" — that's  the 
point!  The  average  druggist  doesn't  know 
what  profit  he  is  making  on  his  goods.  He  is 
selling  a  lot  of  things  below  actual  cost,  when 
the  expense  of  doing  business  is  considered, 
and  he  doesn't  realize  it.  Once  let  him  wake 
up  and  he  will  begin  to  correct  the  situation 
very  fast. 

SOME  REASONS  FOR  FAILURE. 

It  isn't  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however, 
to  show  in  detail  how  druggists  delude  them- 
selves about  the  question  of  profit,  nor  is  it  my 
intention  to  indicate  how  things  may  be  im- 


proved. These  considerations  I  have  discussed 
elsewhere  in  other  papers  and  addresses.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  four  or  five  vital  mis- 
takes are  made  by  perhaps  a  majority  of  drug- 
gists. Some  of  them  keep  no  business  records 
at  all  and  have  no  idea  about  their  profits  and 
expenses.  Others  do  make  a  fist  at  it,  but  fall 
into  the  common  error  of  basing  their  percent- 
age of  profit  on  the  sales,  which  is  right,  but 
in  practice  applying  it  on  the  cost,  thus  losing 
money  very  frequently  under  the  astonishing 
delusion  that  they  are  making  it.  Still  others 
fail  to  include  a  salary  for  themselves  among 
their  expenses,  and  thus  believe  themselves  to 
have  a  very  low  percentage  expense  and  to  be 
making  money  with  great  rapidity.  Others 
again  lose  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year 
by  failing  to  take  advantage  of  their  cash  dis- 
counts, or  falsify  their  profit  records  by  failing 
to  take  inventories,  while  there  is  another 
group  of  men  who  own  their  store  buildings, 
charge  themselves  no  rent  in  the  expense  ac- 
count, and  thus  get  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
terest on  their  money.  In  this  and  in  other 
ways  druggists  are  frequently  ignorant  of  what 
the  actual  facts  are  about  their  incomes,  or,  if 
not  really  ignorant,  are  greatly  deluded. 

Very  often,  if  druggists  only  knew  it,  they 
are  selling  patent  medicines  and  even  candy 
and  cigars  at  a  very  low^  profit — if.  indeed,  they 
make  anything  at  all  on  them.  It  is  frequently 
true,  of  course,  that  these  things  cannot  be 
thrown  out  even  if  they  fail  to  be  profit-makers, 
but  if  the  druggist  finds  by  actual,  close  knowl- 
edge of  his  business  that  he  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  goods  in  stock  which  yield  him  a 
low^  profit,  and  which  pull  down  his  general 
average  of  gross  profit  to  a  small  figure,  then 
his  duty  is  plain — he  should  boost  up  profits 
on  other  lines,  put  in  new  things  which  yield 
handsome  returns,  reduce  his  expenses,  and 
strive  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  figures 
at  the  end  of  the  year  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Once  let  a  druggist 
know  that  he  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  thinks 
he  is  and  he  will  get  himself  out  of  trouble. 
The  great  difficulty  often  is  to  make  him  re- 
alize that  he  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Seventh  of  a  Series   of    Important  Articles — Makln|{  a  Success   of    Electrical   Goods- 
What  Stock  to  Carry— Where  to  Obtain  Supplies— How  to  Pash  the  Line. 

By  JACOB  LUSTIG. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


One  of  my  best  side-lines  and  one  which 
pays  me  a  very  nice  profit  is  electrical  goods. 
I  refer  to  lamps  and  various  electrical  devices. 
As  electricity  is  being  used  more  and  more 
each  day  the  need  for  such  appliances  becomes 


Jacob  Lustig. 

more  apparent.  The  druggist  stands  a  very 
good  chance  of  getting  this  trade  for  the  rea- 
son that  his  store  is  open  day  and  night.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  supply  these  articles,  espe- 
cially the  lamps,  when  the  hardware  or  elec- 
trical stores  are  closed. 

STARTING    IN. 

The  stock  that  one  handles  need  not  be  very 
large  at  the  start — especially  if  one  is  near  the 
jobber.  A  good  opening  order  would  include 
the  following  items :  J^  dozen  8-candlepower 
carbon  lamps;  1  dozen  16-candlepower  lamps; 
Ya  dozen  hylo  lamps;  ^  dozen  25-watt  tung- 
sten lamps ;  1  dozen  40-watt  tungsten ;  Vi 
dozen  60-watt  tungsten;  ^  dozen  100-watt 
tungsten;  ^^  dozen  electrical  irons;  1  6-inch 
disc  stove;  1  nursery  milk  warmer;  1  toaster 
stove ;  1  curling-iron  heater  and  1  heating  pad, 
the  latter  an  improvement  on  the  hot-water 
bottle. 

This  would  make  a  very  good  selection  at 


an  outlay  of  about  $50.  Most  any  electrical 
jobber  would  be  willing  to  quote  prices,  and  in 
case  there  were  no  such  jobbers  near  one  could 
deal  direct  with  the  factories — the  Westing- 
house  or  General  Electric.  The  retail  prices 
on  these  articles  are  mostly  fixed,  thereby  in- 
suring the  dealer  against  cut  prices  and  a  net 
profit  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.     I  handle  the 


The  Electric  Iron  relieves  the 
drudgery  of  ironing  day.  No 
overheated  kitchen;  np  walking 
to  and  from  the  stove.  Costa 
about  30  cents  per  month  for 
current  for  family  of  four 


The  Electric  Heating  Pad  is 
the  modern  hot  water  bottle. 
The  heat  is  controllable.  Tive 
cents  worth  of  current  will  keep 
it  warm  all  night.    Ptjce  $6.00. 


The  Electric  Nursery  Milk 
Warmer  heats  the  baby's  milk 
to  the  proper  temperature  in 
three  minutes.  Useful  for 
many  other  purposes  also. 


The  Electric  Coffee  Percola- 
tor makes  the  most  delicious 
coffee  in  twelve  minutes.  A 
cent's  worth  of  current  will 
make  coffee  for  several  break- 
fasts    Price  $15.00  and  up. 


Ask  us  to  show  you  these  and    other  Westing- 
house  Electrical  Devices 


LUSTIG'S  CUT  RATE  DRUG  STORE 

BANK  BUILDING 
B446   BROADWAY.  COR    HARVARD 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


One  page  of  a  folder  on  electrical  supplies  distributed  by  Mr.  Lustig. 

Westinghouse  line  through  a  jobber,  the  Enter- 
prise Electric  Construction  Co.,  5307  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  don't  know  of 
any  jobbers  in  other  cities  who  deal  in  these 
goods,  but  I  am  sure  if  one  were  to  go  to  any 
local  electrical  concern  he  could  make  some 
suitable   arransrements.      In   case   there   is   no 
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jobber  in  a  town,  one  can  communicate  with 
the  Westinghoiise  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  or  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
v.  Y.  They  will  gladly  give  any  information 
desired  on  the  subject. 

PUSHING    THE    LINE. 

To  push  the  sales  I  had  a  lamp  rack  made 
and  connected  it  up  with  electricity,  which  dis- 
plays each  style  of  lamp.  When  the  rack  is 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  window  with  the  de- 
vices arranged  in  front,  it  makes  quite  a  dis- 
play. Electricity  in  the  home  being  compara- 
tively new,  such  a  trim  always  draws  people 
to  the  window  and  creates  comment,  especially 


at  night  when  the  rack  is  aglow  with  light. 
Then,  too,  personal  talks  to  one's  customers 
help  quite  a  bit.  Mention  such  articles  as 
lamps,  toasters,  irons,  and  heating  pads  for 
home  use  and  also  as  gifts  on  birthdays  and 
holidays,  or  card-party  prizes. 

One  could  advertise  these  various  articles  in 
the  newspaper.  I  distribute  a  leaflet  regularly 
to  the  homes.  I  am  sure  that  the  druggist 
who  puts  in  this  side-line  and  gives  it  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  in  the  way  of  dis- 
plays, advertising,  and  talks  will  have  little 
cause  for  regret.  The  goods  are  clean  and 
easy  to  handle.  They  do  not  occupy  much 
space  and  the  profits  are  good. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  SITUATION  IN  PHARMACY. 

The  Whole  Field  of  National  and   State  Legislation  is  Considered  in  Detail.  Principles  for 

Incorporation  in  All  Pharmacy  Acts   are    Su^iJested,  and   a   Le|{islative  Conference 

Representing  All  Branches  of  the  Trade  is  Earnestly  Recommended. 

By  JOHN  C.  WALLACE.* 


It  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me 
that  some  action  was  not  taken  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Henry  P.  Hynson,  made  at  the 
Boston  meeting  last  year  as  Chairman  of  the 


John  C.  Wallace. 

Committee  on  Legislation,  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  "The  Legislative  Conference  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,"  in 

♦Address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Educa- 
tion and  Legislation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  delivered  at  the  Denver  meeting  last  month. 


order  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  clearing  house 
in  matters  pertaining  to  legislation  for  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  drug  business,  all  of 
which  are  affiliated  with  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

When  we  take  up  the  study  of  the  pharmacy 
and  pure  drug  laws,  and  come  to  a  realization 
of  the  wonderfully  diversified  ideas  incorpor- 
ated therein,  we  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  clearing  house  is  badly  needed. 

THE   THREE   OBJECTS. 

All  pharmaceutical  legislation  has  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  three  fundamental  aims 
in  view — the  advancement  of  pharmacy  as  a 
profession,  the  protection  of  the  pharmacist, 
and,  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Fortunately  these 
three  things  are  so  closely  allied  that  laws 
affecting  or  benefiting  one  are  apt  to  have  the 
same  result  upon  another.  New  features  of 
course  arise  each  year  as  new  conditions  are 
encountered. 

The  one  necessity  which  stands  foremost  to 
my  mind  is  that  of  passing  laws  which  will 
meet  the  conditions  and  give  protection,  and 
still  not  be  too  drastic.  This  sounds  like  the 
impossible,  and  I  confess  the  solution  is  be- 
yond me  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  beyond 
any  one  man.     Satisfactory  and  practical  phar- 
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macy  laws  (I  mean  laws  which  are  satisfactory 
to  the  majority,  for  there  are  too  many  inter- 
ests affected  for  them  to  be  satisfactory  to  all) 
are  the  result  of  months  and  often  years  of 
work  and  study  on  the  part  of  men  realizing 
their  need  and  far-reaching  importance,  and 
looking  at  the  question  from  every  side. 

The  problems  are  very  much  the  same 
throughout  the  various  States.  The  laws  en- 
acted show^  clearly  what  these  problems  have 
been  and  how  met.  A  comparison  of  the 
various  legislative  measures  of  these  States  on 
subjects  now  most  before  the  public  makes 
them  stand  out  more  forcibly  than  anything  I 
could  say  on  this  subject.  I  shall  make  a  brief 
tabulation  along  this  line  later. 

Some  of  the  States  are  making  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  pharmaceutical  legislation.  Oth- 
ers have  laws  which  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate 
for  present  conditions.  The  druggists,  how- 
ever, are  doubtless  not  satisfied  with  them 
themselves,  and  regard  them  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  Any  one  having  experience  along  this 
line  appreciates  fully  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
what  you  want,  especially  when  a  radical 
change  or  advance  is  contemplated.  It  takes 
time  and  gradual  progress  to  bring  the  desired 
result.  Through  all  the  ages,  advancement 
along  any  line  or  in  any  profession  has  had  to 
contend  with  "The  old  was  good  for  my  father 
and  for  me;  why  change?" 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  that  legislation  is  universally 
a  case  of  compromise;  we  therefore  cannot 
wonder  at  the  diversified  character  of  legisla- 
tion found  upon  our  statute  books. 

AS   TO    NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

That  there  was  abundant  need  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  will  not 
be  denied,  for  the  benefits  accruing  from  it  are 
discernible  upon  every  hand.  Many  articles 
which  were  formerly  offered  as  pure  food  have 
been  entirely  eliminated,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  realize  the  advantages  of  the  law 
not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  whole  people.  Few 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  food  and  drugs 
act  has  been  successful  in  performing  a  verv 
important  mission,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  should  go  still  farther,  and  there  is 
at  this  time  undoubtedly  a  need  for  its  being 
amended,  as  there  is  also  a  need  for  other 
tiational  legislation  upon  lines  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  very  important. 


That  there  should  be  a  remedy  for  the  false, 
extravagant,  and  misleading  claims  made  for 
the  many  worthless  preparations  with  which 
the  country  is  flooded,  is  almost  unanimously 
conceded.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  patent 
or  proprietary  preparations  should  be  manufac- 
tured by  or  under  the  supervision  of  one  who 
has  been  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  for 
the  purpose. 

Twelve  of  the  States  have  already  adopted 
the  single  standard,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
single  standard  should  not  be  established  under 
the  law  for  preparations  for  which  a  formula 
is  given  in  the  authorities  recognized  by  the 
act.  As  to  crude  drugs  and  chemicals,  the 
label  should  explicitly  state  in  unmistakable 
terms  wherein  they  differ  from  the  official 
standard,  so  that  any  one  purchasing  them 
would  know  exactly  what  they  were  buying. 

The  exclusion  of  wood  alcohol  from  prep- 
arations for  external  use  only  is  not  in  my 
judgment  justified. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  national 
law  which  will  give  a  complete  record  of  all 
sales  of  habit-forming  drugs  in  interstate  com- 
merce, so  that  they  can  be  transmitted  to  those 
having  the  enforcement  of  the  State  narcotic 
law'S,  since  intrastate  regulation  loses  much  of 
its  effect  without  interstate  regulation.  And 
this  can  be  done  without  levying  any  addi- 
tional tribute  on  the  trade,  by  enacting  a  law 
requiring  registration  of  all  sales  of  narcotic 
or  habit-forming  drugs,  or  preparations  con- 
taining more  than  a  maximum  amount  of 
them,  made  in  interstate  commerce,  and  report- 
ing the  same  monthly  to  a  central  bureau  in 
the  Department  at  Washington,  the  latter  to 
furnish  monthly  a  copy  of  the  record  of  all 
sales  or  shipments  of  such  drugs  or  prepara- 
tions into  a  State,  to  the  authorities  having  the 
enforcement  of  the  narcotic  laws  in  that  par- 
ticular State. 

Every  State  in  the  union  has  enacted  a  phar- 
macy law',  and  all  of  these  laws  were  originally 
founded  upon  the  same  lines.  Many  of  them 
have  been  constantly  amended,  and  many  need 
still  further  amendments.  The  enforcement 
of  all  of  them  is  entrusted  to  the  boards  of 
pharmacy.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  at  this  time 
to  take  up  these  laws  separately  and  classify 
the  different  conditions  relating  thereto  as  it 
would  be  almost  an  endless  task.  I  will,  how- 
ever, a  little  later,  cite  a  number  of  principles 
which  I  think  should  be  incorporated  in  them. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  laws  44 
States  of  the  Union  have  enacted  food  and 
drug-  laws,  and  in  these  various  measures  won- 
derfully diversified  opinions  as  they  relate  to 
pharmaceutical  legislation  are  made  manifest, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  I  have 
scheduled  a  number  of  the  features  of  the 
State  laws. 

STATE  PURE  DRUG  LAWS  I  WHO  ENFORCE  THEM  ? 

Board  of  Pharmacy:  Delaware,  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia.     Total,  Y. 

Board  of  Health:  California,  Colorado.  In- 
diana, Kansas.  Louisiana,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Vermont.     Total,  9. 

Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner:  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington.    Total,  6. 

Department  or  Commission  of  Agriculture: 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina.     Total.  0. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  Nevada, 
North  Dakota.     Total,  2. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries: 
Alabama. 

Dairy  Commissioner  and  Director  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station:  Connecticut. 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector:  Idaho. 

Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner:  Ne- 
braska. 

Commissioner  under  Board  of  Health: 
Maryland. 

Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Maine. 

Commissioner  of  Health:   Oklahoma. 

Commissions:  Arkansas,  by  State  treasurer. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mines  and  Manufac- 
turers, and  Secretary  of  State;  Kentucky,  by 
Director  Agricultural  Experimental  Station 
and  one  member  from  State  Medical  and  State 
Pharmaceutical  Associations;  Rhode  Island, 
by  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Commissioners; 
South  Carolina,  by  Board  of  Health  and  one 
druggist;  Tennessee,  by  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spector; West  Virginia,  by  Agricultural  De- 
)artment  and  County  Prosecuting  Attorneys ; 

Wyoming,  by  Dairy,  Food,  and  Oil  Commis- 
sioner. 

STATE   PUIiE   DRUG  LAWS:     HOW   THEY    DIFFER. 

Only  five  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
enacted  pure  drug  laws,  viz.,  Arizona,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  New^  Mexico,  and  Oregon. 
Wisconsin  has  a  pure  drug  law  that  relates 


only  to  flavoring  agents,  and  specifically  sets 
forth  a  standard  for  each  one. 

Twelve  of  the  States  have  adopted  a  single 
standard  for  all  official  preparations.  They 
are  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho. 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  York,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 

Five  of  the  States  have  a  restricted  stand- 
ard, and  Maryland  permits  of  variations  same 
as  the  Federal  law,  except  the  preparations  of 
opium,  from  which  no  variation  is  permitted. 

New  Jersey  permits  no  variation  from  the 
official  standard  of  the  official  preparations  of 
opium,  camphor,  ginger,  peppermint,  and 
iodine. 

Pennsylvania  permits  of  no  variation  from 
the  official  standard  of  the  official  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  iodine,  peppermint,  ginger, 
camphor,  and  ethyl  nitrite. 

Tennessee  provides  that  no  tincture  of  iron 
or  preparation  of  opium,  iodine,  camphor,  gin- 
ger or  peppermint,  as  defined  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
or  N.  F.,  shall  in  strength  differ  from  the 
standards  therein  laid  down. 

Virginia  permits  of  variations  same  as  the 
Federal  law  except  with  reference  to  laudanum, 
which  must  conform  strictly  to  the  standard  in 
every  way ;  other  official  preparations  of 
opium  may  differ  from  standard  as  to  amount 
and  strength  of  alcohol  only,  but  the  facts 
must  be  plainly  stated  on  the  label. 

Seventeen  of  the  States,  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia, 
exempt  prescriptions  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
preparations  from  the  labeling  clause. 

Two  of  the  States,  Nebraska  and  New  Jer- 
sey, exempt  prescriptions,  recipes,  U.  S.  P.  and 
N.  F,  preparations  from  the  labeling  clause. 

Nine  of  the  States,  California,  Idaho,  Indi- 
ana, Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  North  Dakota,  exempt  prescrip- 
tions from  the  labeling  clause  but  require  all 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  to  be  labeled. 

Connecticut  and  Tennessee  exempt  prescrip- 
tions and  U.  S.  P.  preparations  from  the  label- 
ing clause. 

Virginia  exempts  prescriptions  and  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  preparations,  provided  they  are  of 
official  standard. 

Montana  exempt  prescriptions  and  extem- 
poraneous preparations  dispensed  by  druggists. 
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Oklahoma  exempts  prescriptions,  and  the 
alcohol  content  is  not  required,  but  aside  from 
the  alcohol  content  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  prep- 
arations are  not  exempt. 

Delaware  does  not  require  the  ingredients 
to  be  stated  on  the  label  and  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  misbranding. 

Nevada  makes  no  provision  for  a  statement 
of  any  of  the  so-called  interdicted  articles  to  be 
made  upon  the  label. 

New  Hampshire,  Texas.  Washington,  and 
Wyoming  require  prescriptions  and  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  preparations  to  bear  labels  mention- 
ing all  of  the  interdicted  articles.  Texas,  how- 
ever, does  not  require  a  statement  as  to  alco- 
hol content. 

COMPARISON    OF   STATE    ANTI-NARCOTIC    LAWS. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  States,  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylva- 
nia, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  prohibit  the 
sale  of  cocaine  except  on  prescriptions.  Cali- 
fornia permits  the  sale  of  cocaine  in  prepara- 
tions that  do  not  contain  more  than  one  grain 
to  the  ounce. 

The  District  of  Columbia  permits  the  sale  of 
cocaine  in  preparations  that  do  not  contain 
more  than  ^  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Idaho  and  Wisconsin  permit  the  sale  of 
preparations  that  contain  not  more  than  ^ 
grain  to  the  ounce. 

Rhode  Island  and  Texas  permit  the  sale  of 
preparations  of  cocaine  that  do  not  contain 
more  than  1/16  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Seven  of  the  States  prohibit  the  sale  of 
opium  or  its  derivatives  or  preparations,  ex- 
cept on  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  They 
are  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota. 

Rhode  Island  permits  the  sale  of  prepara- 
tions containing  not  more  than  six  grains  of 
opium  to  the  ounce. 

Georgia  and  West  Virginia  permit  the  sale 
of  preparations  that  contain  not  more  than  4 
grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce. 

Massachusetts  permits  the  sale  of  prepara- 
tions that  contain  not  more  than  2^^  grains  of 
opium  to  the  ounce. 


Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York  outside 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
South  Carolina,  sixteen  States  in  all,  permit 
the  sale  of  preparations  containing  not  more 
than  2  grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce. 

GRADUATION    PREREQUISITE    LAWS. 

But  three  States  in  the  Union  have  inscribed 
upon  their  statute  books  a  graduation  pre- 
requisite law — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

A  graduation  prerequisite  law  has  been  un- 
der discussion  by  a  number  of  State  pharma- 
ceutical associations,  but  in  some  quarters  has 
met  with  much  opposition.  Those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  idea  want  to  compromise  the 
proposition  by  making  the  requirement  that  it 
should  be  graduation  from  a  recognized  school 
of  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  of  education  to 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  pharmacy. 

In  the  first  place  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
a  pharmaceutical  education,  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  graduation  from  a  reputable  col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  can  be  obtained — except 
from  such  a  college. 

In  the  second  place,  boards  of  pharmacy  can- 
not or  at  least  do  not  give  sufficient  time  in 
their  examinations  to  ascertain  if  the  appli- 
cants have  the  equivalent  of  graduation. 

Third,  the  requirement  of  graduation  from 
a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy,  to  my  mind, 
removes  to  a  great  extent  the  question  of  poli- 
tics from  the  board  of  pharmacy,  and  leaves 
no  loophole  for  an  applicant  without  the  requi- 
site qualifications,  but  with  a  strong  political 
affiliation  and  influence,  to  become  a  registered 
pharmacist. 

During  the  enactment  of  the  graduation  pre- 
recjuisite  law  in  Pennsylvania,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, and  many  curious  ideas  and  objec- 
tions were  encountered,  one  of  which  was  the 
plea  that  we  were  placing  a  barrier  upon  the 
poor  boy  who  was  ambitious  to  become  a  regis- 
tered pharmacist.  I  am  fully  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  any  young  man  who  is  honest,  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  and  ambitious  can  become  a 
graduate  of  any  reputable  college  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States  without  being  an  object 
of  charity  from  any  one. 
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PRINXIPLES    TO    INCORPORATE    IN    STATE    PHAR- 
MACY LAWS. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  principles  which  I 
think  should  be  incorporated  in  a  pharmacy 
law,  I  submit  the  following: 

That  all  laws  relating  to  pharmacists  should 
be  executed  by  pharmacists. 

That  a  store  remote  from  a  pharmacy  should 
be  licensed  to  sell  drugs  and  medicines  in  orig- 
inal packages,  put  up  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  pharmacist,  and  properly  labeled 
with  dose  and  directions. 

That  a  pharmacy  should  be  licensed  and  the 
license  renewed  annually,  a  charge  being  made 
for  the  original  license  and  for  each  renewal. 
The  applicant  for  this  license  and  for  each  re- 
newal should  state  in  his  application  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pharmacy,  the  name  or  names  of 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  con- 
ducting the  same,  and  the  names  of  all  persons 
and  employees  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  or 
carrying  on  of  the  store  who  are  registered  as 
pharmacists  or  assistant  pharmacists,  with  the 
number  and  date  of  their  certificates  of  com- 
petency and  qualification.  This  license  should 
entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  own  or  conduct  a 
pharmacy  at  the  place  only  for  which  it  is 
issued.  Same  can  be  transferred  in  the  name 
only  of  the  holder,  and  without  charge. 

That  pharmacists  and  assistant  pharmacists 
be  licensed,  the  licenses  to  be  renewed  annually 
without  charge. 

That  each  applicant  for  examination  and 
registration  should  be  subjected  to  preliminary 
examination,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  com- 
pleted first  year  in  a  high  school. 

The  students  of  pharmacy  should  be  regis- 
tered and  should  have  a  preliminary  education 
which  would  entitle  them  to  make  application 
for  examination  and  registration  as  assistant 
pharmacists  after  having  had  the  required 
amount  of  experience. 

That  any  license  to  practice  should  be  re- 
fused, suspended  or  revoked  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  same  to  be  stated  in  the  act,  but 
not  without  notice  and  a  hearing. 

That  all  certificates  and  all  licenses  should 
be  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  where  the  licensed  pharmacist  or  as- 
sistant pharmacist  is  employed. 

That  a  license  should  be  used  only  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  no  license 
should  be  used  to  conduct  more  than  one  phar- 
macy or  one  licensed  store. 


That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  right 
of  interchange  of  certificates  with  other  States 
having  equivalent  requirements. 

That  it  should  be  a  misdemeanor  to  imper- 
sonate an  applicant  who  should  be  applying 
either  for  a  certificate  or  for  a  license. 

That  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the 
board  should  be  approved  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

That  drugs  administered  or  dispensed  by 
physicians  should  conform  to  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality,  and  purity  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

That  no  person  should  use  the  title  "phar- 
macist" or  "assistant  pharmacist"  except  when 
so  licensed,  or  that  of  "pharmacy"  or  "licensed 
store"  except  when  holding  a  license. 

That  every  pharmacy  should  have  a  copy 
each  of  the  latest  editions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and 
National  Formulary. 

That  the  authorized  agents  of  the  board 
should  have  the  right  to  enter  any  place  where 
drugs  are  compounded,  dispensed  or  sold,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  samples,  and  should 
have  the  right  to  purchase  samples  in  order 
that  tests  may  be  made. 

That  all  drugs  offered  for  sale  at  retail 
should  be  plainly  labeled. 

That  the  sale  of  poisons  should  be  restricted, 
and  the  registration  clause  be  strictly  enforced. 

That  all  physicians'  prescriptions  com- 
pounded and  dispensed  should  be  filed  by  the 
pharmacist  and  kept  for  a  reasonable  period, 
to  be  stated  in  the  act,  and  during  that  period 
should  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  police  au- 
thorities upon  presentation  of  an  order  from 
the  court  or  from  members  of  the  board  of 
]:)harmacy. 

That  when  a  physician  indicates  in  writing 
that  a  prescription  is  not  to  be  renewed,  it 
should  be  a  misdemeanor  to  either  renew  it  or 
to  give  a  copy  of  the  same. 

A   LEGISLATIVE   CONFERENCE   RECOMMENDED. 

There  doubtless  are  many  other  principles 
which  should  be  incorporated,  and  which  a 
conference  would  bring  out.  In  conclusion,  I 
have  but  one  recommendation  to  make,  and 
that  is  to  repeat  the  recommendation  made  at 
the  Boston  meeting  by  Dr.  Hynson,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  a 
National  Legislative  Conference  be  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


A  RAZOR  WINDOW. 


By  H.  A.  DORR. 

Sapulpa.  Oklahoma. 


This  display  was  especially  devoted  to  safety 
razors.  It  extended  from  the  floor  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  top,  so  that  every  person  walking 
by  was  bound  to  see  it.  On  the  floor  arranged 
in  semicircles  were  cartons  of  the  razors,  while 
several  packages  were  also  attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  trim.  The  background  consisted  of 
white  oilcloth,  which  served  to  show  up  the 


of  Chicago,  111.  One  placard  bears  the  cap- 
tion "shave  and  save,"  and  goes  on  to  show  in 
figures  the  economy  effected  by  shaving  one- 
self. Blades  are  also  quoted,  the  price  being  7 
to  35  cents. 

Across  the  top  of  the  trim  appeared  the  sign 
"Diamond  J3rug  Co."  This  was  made  of  card- 
board.    I  did  the  work  myself  and  must  say 


Mr.  Dorr's  razor  window. 


cartons  well  and  lend  a  sharp  outline  to  the 
pictures. 

In  the  center  may  be  seen  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  has  shavel  half  of  his  face  with  the 
Gem  razor.  Written  across  his  chest  is  the 
phrase,  "Well,  that  is  fine."  The  price  appears 
distinctly  on  the  shaving  stand  together  with  a 
statement  of  guarantee.  Both  cartons  and 
signs  were  furnished  bv  the  Gem  Cutlerv  Co., 


that  it  showed  up  very  well.  The  diamond 
shape,  of  course,  helped  to  impress  the  firm 
name  on  the  observer. 

I  ran  this  display  two  weeks  altogether,  but 
I  made  a  few  changes  in  that  time  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  contest  was  on  for  the  best  window 
display.  This  trim  certainly  sold  many  Gem 
razors  for  us,  and  this  is  w'hat  windows  are 
for — to  sell  goods. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


IMPLEMENT  FOR   LOOSENING  GLASS 
STOPPERS. 

Wm.  Burton  Spire,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Take  a  piece  of  wood  about  six  to  eight 
inches  long  and,  using  a  chisel,  cut  a  hole  (A 
in  the  accompanying  illustration)  the  size  of 
the  top  of  stopi>ers  found  in  five-pint  acid  bot- 
tles. One  end  can  be  made  into  a  handle,  and 
a  band  of  metal  or  wire  can  be  placed  about 
the  other  end   (B  to  C)   to  prevent  the  wood 
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from  splitting  when  force  is  applied 
found  this  very  useful. 

The  device  can  be  used  only  on  the  kind  of 
stoppers  illustrated  in  the  diagram.  By  plac- 
ing the  implement  over  the  top  of  the  stopper 
(as  shown  in  the  drawing,  side  view)  and 
forcing  the  stopper  to  turn,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults often,  obtained  by  heating  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  or  by  striking  the  stopper  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  especially  applicable  in  remov- 
ing stoppers  from  five-pint  acid  bottles. 


PREVENTING  LOSS  OF  SALES  DUE  TO 
SHORTAGES. 

Daisy  A.  Frick,  Aiidnhon,  lozva:  I  keep  a 
record  on  the  back  sheets  of  the  want-book  of 
all  sales  lost,  entering  the  name  of  the  article 
and  its  price.  The  aggregate  loss  of  sales  in 
a  month's  time  may  surprise  you  as  it  did  me. 
The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  then 
hasten  to  apply  a  remedy.  If  you  are  not 
entering  items  on  your  want-list  with  close  at- 
tention, get  yourself  and  your  clerks  in  line. 
If  there  is  a  repeating  demand  for  other  articles 
for  which  you  can't  take  a  special  order,  get 
the  business  by  stocking  the  goods  regularly. 


TO  HOLD  A   FUNNEL  STEADY. 

Stewart  T.  McGee,  South  Berkeley,  Cal: 
Often  while  filtering  a  liquid  the  funnel  will 
tilt.  The  liquid  runs  over  and  must  be  filtered 
a  second  time.  To  avoid  this  trouble  remove 
the  top  and  bottom  from  a  round  can,  leaving 


rc--. 


the  can  proper  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
Place  this  "steadier"  over  the  bottle  shoulder, 
insert  the  funnel,  and  the  latter  will  not  tilt. 
Asphaltum  varnish  makes  a  good  dust-proof 
coating  for  the  tin.  For  a  five-gallon  bottle  a 
seven-pound  chloroform  can  makes  a  holder 
just  right  for  a  half-gallon  funnel. 


FITTING  A  LARGE  CORK  IN  A  SMALL 
BOTTLE. 

E.  J.  Hall,  Jackson,  Miss.:  When  necessary, 
a  large  cork  may  be  made  to  fit  a  small  bottle 
if  treated  as  show^n  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.     Two  wedge-shaped  sections   are  cut 


from  the  stopper  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(see  Fig.  1).  The  points  are  squeezed  to- 
gether as  in  Fig.  2,  aftd  the  end  inserted  in  the 
bottle  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  Wet  the  cork 
slightly  and  the  whole  operation  will  be  easier. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


WHAT  A  SCOTTISH  PHARMACIST  EARNS. 

A  "chemist"  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  sent  us 
the  business  statement  which  we  have  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  on  this  page,  and  writes  the 
following  letter  of  explanation : 

"As  a  British  reader  and  admirer  of  the  Bulletin,  I 
take  an  interest  in  the  financial  statements  which  your 
subscribers  often  send  for  your  criticism.  Frankly,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  some  difficulty  in  following  them,  as 


We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  this  interesting  statement,  making 
no  comment  ourselves  beyond  hazarding  the 
remark  that  a  net  profit  of  $650  on  a  branch- 
store  investment  of  less  than  twice  that  sum, 
and  on  sales  of  about  $4700,  is  certainly  excel- 
lent from  an  American  point  of  view. 


A    SEMI-ANNUAL    STATEMENT    ANALYZED. 

An  Iowa  store  which  began  business  Jan- 
uary 1  invoiced  at  $6721.  Finding  it  more 
convenient  to  make  the  fiscal  year  begin  on 
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all  the  figures  are  in  one  column  and  it  is  to  me  a  little 
confusing. 

"I  am  enclosing  the  result  of  this  year's  stock-taking 
in  my  branch  store,  and  have  tried  (somewhat  clumsily, 
I  am  afraid)  to  set  it  out  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  can. 
It  is  perhaps  all  wrong  from  the  accountant's  point  of 
view,  but  it  discloses  quite  clearly  to  myself  the  precise 
amount  of  cash  which  I  can  take  out  of  the  business 
with  safety.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  as 
coming  from  this  side,  and  your  criticisms  will  be  of 
interest  to  me. 

"I  get  my  stock  figures  from  the  inventory  after 
pricing  on  a  very  strict  basis,  checking  and  taking  5  per 
cent  of  depreciation  off  everything  but  proprietaries — or 
'patent  medicines,'  as  we  call  them.  Fixtures,  fittings, 
and  utensils  have  had  about  40  dollars  lopped  off,  and  30 
dollars  have  been  allowed  for  probable  bad  debts.  'In- 
surances' include  fire,  plate  glass,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. A  charge  of  5  per  cent  is  made  under 
'Expenses'  for  interest  on  capital.  The  business  is  four 
years  old.  Last  year  the  profit  on  the  same  basis  was 
550  dollars. 

"I  advertise  very  little  as  I  have  a  good  window  and 
the  district  is  a  growing  one. 

"Wishing  yourself  and  the  'Bright  one'  all  good 
things,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  ." 


July  1,  the  stock  was  again  invoiced  at  that 
time  and  showed  a  footing  of  $7029.  Both 
amounts  given  include  the  fixtures, 

Cash  sales  during  the  6  months $7699  00 

Net  purchases    5823  00 

Freight   117  00 

Expenses  1143  00 

Salary  of  proprietor  (not  drawn  out)..  1200  00 

Proprietor  drew  out 387  00 

Cash  on  deposit  July  1 675  00 

Book  accounts  July  1  (good) 2025  00 

Indebtedness  (Jan.  1  and  July  1) 448  00 

The  cash  sales  during  the  six  months  were 
$7699.  To  this  add  the  book  accounts,  $2025, 
and  the  total  sales  amount  to  $9724. 

The  net  purchases  were  $5823,  the  freight 
$117,  which  together  equal  $5943,  the  total 
cost  of  the  goods  purchased.  But  the  stock 
increased  from  $6721  to  $7029  in  six  months, 
or  $308.  Therefore,  subtracting  $308  from 
$5943,  we  find  the  cost  of  goods  actually  sold 
was  $5635.     Subtracting  $5635  from  the  sales, 
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$9724,  the  gross  profit  amounted  to  $4089. 
Dividing  the  profit  by  the  sales,  we  find  the 
percentage  of  gross  profit  was  42.05,  a  very 
good  showing. 

Having  determined  the  gross  profit,  $4089, 
we  have  only  to  subtract  the  expenses,  $1143, 
to  learn  the  net  profit,  which  is  $2946.  But 
we  still  have  to  subtract  from  $2946  the  pro- 
prietor's salary  of  $1200,  which  should  have 
been  drawn  out,  and  which  finally  gives  us 
$1746  as  the  net  profit.  Dividing  $1746  by 
the  sales,  $9724,  we  find  the  real  percentage  of 
net  profit  is  17.95,  a  very  high  figure. 

Let  us  see  what  the  percentage  of  expense 
amounted  to.  Adding  to  the  expenses  given, 
namely,  $1143,  the  proprietor's  salary  of 
$1200,  we  find  the  total  expenses  were  $2343. 
This  divided  by  the  sales,  $9724,  gives  24.09 
per  cent.  This  is  a  low  percentage  of  expense, 
which  explains  the  large  net  profit. 

In  these  figures  we  have  ignored  the  item  of 
$387  which  the  proprietor  actually  drew  out, 
assuming  that  it  was  part  of  the  $1200  due 
him  for  his  salary.  Jno.  H. 


LETTERS 


A  NEW  ZEALAND  STORE  ARRANGEMENT. 
To  the  Editors : 

In  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1912,  on  page 
146,  I  notice  a  druggist  photographed  in  his 
store — Mr.  William  Bodemann  of  Chicago. 

Well,  looking  at  the  interior,  it  did  not  strike 
me  as  having  a  particularly  smart  arrangement. 
The  containers  were  apparently  two  or  three 
deep  and  therefore  an  impediment  to  quick  dis- 
pensing. 

I  submit  an  interior  view  of  my  dispensing 
room.  I've  been  established  here  seven  months 
and  have  had  plenty  to  do  in  rearranging  the 
"pickle"  left  by  my  predecessor,  who  evidently 
thought  dirt  and  grease  admirable  adjuncts  in 
the  pharmacy.  Dirt  of  any  sort  is  a  horror  to 
me.  My  arrangement  in  back  of  the  dispensing 
screen  now  makes  for  quick  work  and  quick 
cleaning. 

Looking  at  the  photograph,  the  two  top 
shelves  in  the  center  have  not  yet  been  re- 
habilitated, although  cleaned.  One  object  is 
symmetry  of  arrangement.  When  I  started  to 
set  out  the  screen,  the  shelves  were  so  far  apart 
as  to  lose  much  space.     So  I  set  to  work  and 


put  in  shelves  at  the  top  of  the  10-ounce  bot- 
tles, not  quite  half  the  width  of  main  shelves. 
On  these  I  put  my  small  bottles,  which  are 
always  in  the  way  if  they  stand  on  the  same 
shelf  as  the  larger  bottles. 

The  counter  I  keep  clear  of  all  containers, 


A  view  of  Mr.  King's  dispensing  room. 

only  scales  being  in  evidence.  On  the  section 
alongside  the  scales  I  set  each  container  used 
in  making  up  prescriptions  so  that  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  checked  and  the  bottles  then 
restored  to  their  proper  places. 

Pahiatua,  New  Zealand.  Ralph  V.   KiNG. 


THREE   GOOD   SIDE-LINES. 

To  the  Editors : 

Druggists  have  to  spread  into  side-lines.  I 
find  that  souvenir  post-cards  pay  very  well, 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  store.  You 
can  take  local  pictures  yourself  and  have  them 
made  up  into  photographic  cards.  These  sell 
very  well.  Besides  we  have  birthday  and  holi- 
day cards.  I  buy  cards  in  quantity,  and  they 
net  me  from  100  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One 
must  have  as  big  a  variety  as  possible  and  se- 
lect subjects  that  are  more  or  less  seasonable 
the  year  round. 

Graphophones  are  also  very  profitable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fall  and  winter.  Every  one 
loves  music.  If  you  have  a  good  line  of  rec- 
ords, people  will  listen  to  the  pieces  you  play 
for  your  own  pastime,  and  this  often  leads  to 
the  sale  of  a  graphophone.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  number  I  sold  in  two  months.  The  first 
cost  is  small  considering  that  it  means  a  cus- 
tomer for  new  records  each  month.  This  line 
pays  very  well — about  40  per  cent. 
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Then  in  the  summer  I  handle  fishing  tackle. 
Every  fisherman  knows  that  when  he  starts  to 
buy  there  is  no  end.  Fishing  tackle  pays  very 
well — from  100  to  1000  per  cent.  Make  an 
attractive  window  with  everything  used  in 
fishing,  and  you  can  sell  every  fisherman  an 
outfit.  Offer  a  prize  for  the  biggest  catch  or 
biggest  fish  caught  and  brought  to  your  store, 
and  you  will  have  success  in  the  sale  of  fishing 
tackle.  E.  E.  Schaefer. 

Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio. 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and  F.  Loughran  of  Fishkill-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.  For  reasons  of  space,  we  are 
unable  to  publish  their  letters  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going.] 


A  PUZZLER  DECIPHERED. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  July  Bulletin  has  come  to  hand  and 
is  thoroughly  alive  and  interesting.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  badly  written  order  on  page  298. 
Really,  it  is  not  nearly  so  badly  written  as 
badly  spelled : 


C^^jk/u^  100, 


We  would  have  filled  it  as  follows : 

20  cents  worth  of  balsam  copaiba. 
i  20  cents  worth  of  oil  of  cubeb. 

20  cents  worth  of  oil  of  sandalwood. 
20  cents  worth  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
10  cents  worth  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
10  cents  worth  of  sugar  of  lead. 
Cost,  $1.00. 
Please  fill  this  order.     Read  carefull)'. 

In  our  experience  we  have  filled  many  more 
difficult  orders  than  the  foregoing.  This  com- 
bination is  one  in  which  several  ingredients  are 
suggested  by  the  one  or  two  which  are  easily 
read.  The  real  puzzlers  are  those  orders  call- 
ing for  one  or  more  articles  not  connected  by 
similar  uses.  We  have  received  such  orders 
as  follows,  all  badly  spelled  and  looking  much 
worse  than  when  we  reproduce  them  in  print: 

1  oz.  Pantasote  for  babby. 
One  half  once  of  pulse  of  tello. 

Somerset,  Ohio.  BaileY  &  FiNCK. 

[  NcTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. — Among  others  who  deciphered 
this  prescription   are  the   Hahman   Drug   Company   of 


A  POINT  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  your  department  of  "Business  Hints,"  on 
page  302  of  the  July  Bulletin,  is  an  article 
by  L.  C.  Wareham  borrowed  from  The  Pill, 
showing  very  forcibly  the  advisability  of  avoid- 
ing the  expression  'Ts  that  all?"  in  talking  to 
a  customer.  In  our  store  all  are  instructed  to 
ask  a  customer  either.  'Ts  there  anything  else 
you  think  of  ?"  or  "Do  you  have  anything  else 
in  mind?"  Either  of  these  questions  usually 
sets  the  customer  to  thinking,  and  in  most  in- 
stances proves  worth  while. 

Pottstown,  Pa.  E.   E.  WiLKINS. 


A  FRIEND  FOR  14  YEARS! 

To  the  Editors : 

As  for  me  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
have  read  the  Bulletin  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  and  have  eleven  or  twelve  years'  volumes 
in  bound  form.  The  latter  I  use  constantly  as 
reference  books  and  general  drug-store  helps. 
Your  formulas  are  a  great  help  in  making  indi- 
vidual items,  while  your  department  of  "Profits 
and  Earnings"  shows  that  most  of  us  fail  to 
get  the  good  sound  business  system  in  the  drug 
business  that  is  necessary  in  any  mercantile 
line  of  its  magnitude  and  complications. 
Thanking  you  for  your  good  service,  I  beg  to 
remain,  O.  Mitchell. 

Pecos,  Texas. 


STATIONERY  A  GOOD  SIDE-LINE. 
To  the  Editors : 

My  best  paying  side-line  is  stationery.  I  try 
to  keep  a  clean  stock,  which  includes  tablets 
and  envelopes  to  match,  box  papeteries,  bulk 
paper,  and  invitation  notes. 

We  carry  a  small  lot  of  cheap  papers,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  in  the  better  goods, 
selling  for  50  and  75  cents.  These  are  our 
most  staple  sellers,  as  are  the  10-  and  25-cent 
tablets.     Our  best  customers  are  women. 

We  often  have  samples  of  talcum  powder, 
perfumes,  and  toilet  preparations,  which  we 
hand  out  while  making  a  stationery  sale  and 
thereby  gain  patronage  on  these  articles  also. 

Audubon,  Iowa.  D-   A.    FriCK. 
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A  VETERINARY  MIXTURE. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  531  of  the  August  Bulletin,  in 
the  department  of  Queries  (which,  by  the  way, 
I  think  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Bulletin),  I  notice  the  inquiry  of  W.  H.  B. 
about  a  veterinary  mixture : 

Mercury, 

Nitric  acid. 

Oil  of  cedar. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  equal  parts. 

I  believe  this  is  similar  to  one  we  put  up  a 
great  deal.  We  use  powdered  cantharides  in- 
stead of  the  tincture,  and  we  add  a  small 
amount  of  vaselin.  We  dissolve  the  mercury 
in  the  acid,  add  the  oil  of  cedar  to  the  pow- 
dered cantharides,  use  a  little  vaselin,  and  mix. 
If  the  acid  solution  is  still  hot,  the  mixture 
will  swell.  Ralph  E.  Gray_,  Ph.G. 

Effingham,  Kansas. 


"BLACK  AND  TAN!" 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  let- 


'yur^  /^it^t*^  J^  Jr^  ^  -^JS*-.  fif^CA-  urjtic/i  a^iMLjC-^ 


ter  or  order  from  a  customer.     What  do  you 
know  about  "black  and  tan"  for  a  remedy? 

Oakland,  California.  CarSON   AnGEL. 


fr 


QUASSIA   CHIPS   OR   POKER   CHIPS? 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  July  Bulletin  I  noticed  in  Brother 
Farrington's  article  that  he  had  at  one  time  in 
his  experience  had  a  call  for  "poker  chips  for 
lice  on  cattle,"  but  he  says  he  never  found  out 
what  the  customer  wanted.  I  think 'he  would 
have  been  safe  in  supplying  "quassia  chips,"  as 
I  have  calls  for  them  for  that  purpose.  Cus- 
tomers sometimes  pronounce  the  name  so  one 
would  think  they  were  calling  for  "poker 
chips."  G.  E.  Brasington. 

Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRICE. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  following  prescription  was  filled  by  my 
predecessor  for  35  cents.  I  charged  45  cents, 
and  the  customer,  being  very  much  displeased, 
claimed  that  several  druggists  had  said  a  quar- 
ter was  a  good  price  for  it : 

Sulphonal  1  drachm. 

Divide  into  five  powders. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  opinion 
of  other  druggists  about  this  price. 

Detroit,  Mich.  R-  E.  DalES. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — We  should  like  to  have  our 
readers  express  themselves  on  the  price  of  this  prescrip- 
tion.] 


IN  HARD  STRAITS! 

To  the  Editors : 

A  negro  came  into  the  store  a  few  days  ago 
to  buy  a  hot-water  bottle  for  another  negro 
who  was  ruptured.  He  said,  "I  wants  dis  fo' 
a  nigger  out  heah.  He's  corrupted  and  the 
corruption  is  done  come  down  on  him!" 

Klondike,  Tex^s.  BenTON  JonES^ 

Mgr.,  Klondike  Pharmacy. 


To  the  Editors : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  another  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Bulletin.  May  it  continue 
to  show  a  marked  advance  in  pharmaceutical 
journalism -considerably  ahead  of  similar  pub- 
lications! R.  H.  Needham.  Ph.C. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


To  the  Editors : 

Cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Bulletin. 
It  becomes  more  interesting  every  year. 
Pasadena,  Cal.  ThoS.  M.  JameS. 

*  *      * 
To  the  Editors : 

We  think  the  Bulletin  is  the  best  paper 
on  earth  and  cannot  get  along  without  it. 
Ord,  Nebraska.  BeranCK  BrOS. 

*  *     * 
To  the  Editors: 

We   consider  it  impossible  to  run  a  drug 
store  without  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Strong  Drug  Co.,  Ltd. 

Haileybury,  Ont. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SOME  PLAIN  SYRUPS. 

How  to  make  good  simple  syrup :  Take  7  gallons  of 
water,  add  50  pounds  of  sugar,  and  stir  with  a  paddle 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  It  requires  but  two  or  three 
minutes  to  do  this,  and  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
method  than  to  use  a  percolator — you  get  the  benefit 
of  every  grain  of  sugar.  This  will  give  10  gallons  of 
simple  syrup  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  gallon,  figuring 
sugar  at  six  cents  a  pound.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
simple  syrup  should  not  be  made  heavier  is  that  a  light 
syrup  brings  out  the  fruit  flavors ;  for  instance,  in  orange 
syrup.  Almost  every  soda  dispenser,  who  takes  any 
interest  in  his  work,  has  overheard  this  remark  from  the 
customers : 

"The  sodas  at  this  fountain  would  be  all  right  if  they 
were  not  so  sweet." 

An  orange  or  any  other  phosphate  or  plain  drink 
should  have  a  delicious  fruit  flavor,  but  what  do  you  get 
in  most  places?  The  sole  trouble  lies  with  the  simple 
syrup.  Suppose  you  put  four  lumps  of  sugar  into  your 
cup  of  coffee.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  You  will  have 
a  sickishly  sweet  coffee,  which  very  few  people  will  like. 
Put  only  two  lumps  in  the  coffee  and  you  have  a  deli- 
cious cup  of  coffee  in  which  the  flavor  of  the  bean  pre- 
dominates. Same  here — if  the  syrup  is  made  as  above 
stated,  you  serve  an  elegant  orange  phosphate,  with  a 
very  fine  fruit  flavor,  and  it  will  not  be  too  sweet.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  flavors. 

Before  using  this  simple  syrup  it  should  always  be 
run  through  a  very  fine  straining  cloth,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  tank  is  cleaned  out  whenever  empty. 

To  make  a  perfect  lemonade,  powdered  sugar  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  Room  and  time  may  not  allow  this, 
in  which  case  a  simple  syrup  may  be  made — 10  pounds 
of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  water — and  substituted. 

Many  soda-fountain  operators  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  simple  syrup,  but  judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  good  syrups. 

CHOCOLATE  SYRUP. 

Chocolate  syrup  is  a  most  important  factor  at  the 
soda  fountain.  It  is  called  for  more  than  any  other 
flavor,  and  the  popularity  of  the  fountain  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  whether  the  chocolate  syrup  is  good  or 
indifferent.  First  of  all  in  making  chocolate  syrup  a 
good  cocoa  must  be  employed.  I  do  not  care  to  adver- 
tise any  of  the  many  brands  of  this  article,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  good  ones  on  the  market.  I  generally  use 
two  different  brands,  half  and  half.  The  mixture 
stands  me  about  35  cents  to  the  pound. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  chocolate  syrup, 
of  which  the  following  seems  to  me,  for  many  reasons, 
to  be  the  best: 

Take  the  cocoa  and  mix  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  sugar;  Put  the  mixture  into  the  boiling  water  and 
let  it  come  to  a  good  boil.  Do  not  turn  off  the  gas  when 
it  comes  up,  but  allow  to  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
In  fact,  give  the  mixture  a  thorough  "boil,"  otherwise 
you  will  be  wondering  why  the  people  don't  like  your 


chocolate,  even  if  you  use  the  very  best  ingredients. 
Doesn't  a  ripe  apple  taste  better  than  a  green  one? 

A  very  good  formula  is  the  following: 

One  pound  of  cocoa,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one 
gallon  of  water.  This  will  make  about  V/z  gallons  of 
syrup  at  a  cost  of  53  cents  a  gallon,  figuring  cocoa  at 
35  cents  and  sugar  at  six  cents  a  pound.  If  you  use 
two  ounces  of  this  to  a  soda,  it  will  cost  about  one  cent, 
and  you  have  a  very  good  syrup  for  reasonable  money. 
Some  dispensers  also  add  a  little  vanilla  extract,  which 
will  make  it  more  expensive,  and  rather  spoil  the  whole- 
some chocolate  flavor. 

If  possible  this  syrup  should  be  kept  in  bottles,  but 
where  much  of  it  is  used  cans  may  be  employed  to 
advantage.  It  should  never  be  used  until  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  old  and  thoroughly  cooled.  It  will 
keep  better  in  an  ice-box  than  in  any  other,  place.  The 
tanks  or  bottles  on  the  fountain  for  chocolate  syrup 
should  be  washed  out  every  night  before  closing.  This 
will  keep  the  chocolate  syrup  fresh  and  clean.  Finally, 
be  sure  the  syrup  is  strained  well  before  it  reaches  the 
fountain. 

For  sundaes  you  can  make  this  same  syrup  double 
strength,  making  it  a  point,  of  course,  to  see  that  it  is 
poured  on  the  cream  ice  cold. 

VANILLA   SYRUP. 

Vanilla  syrup  also  has  a  big  "call,"  and  nothing  but 
the  best  vanilla  extract  should  be  used.  In  the  end  it  is 
the  most  inexpensive  of  all.  Supposing  you  pay  $9  a 
gallon  for  a  good  vanilla  extract.  How  much  does  a 
gallon  of  vanilla  syrup  stand  you?  If  you  use  one 
ounce  of  vanilla,  which  will  cost  14  cents,  and  one  gallon 
of  simple  syrup  at  30  cents,  it  will  cost  just  44  cents  for 
a  gallon  or  128  ounces.  Two  ounces  of  this  will  cost 
less  than  one  cent. 

If  you  use  a  cheap  vanilla  you  only  hurt  your  own 
business !  Enough  profit  can  be  made  on  a  good  one. 
A  good  vanilla  will  not  require  coloring. 

COFFEE   SYRUP. 

To  make  a  coffee  syrup  take  one  pound  of  good 
coffee,  place  in  a  percolator,  and  add  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Let  stand  for  about  five  hours,  then  add  2J^ 
gallons  of  boiling  water  and  again  let  stand  for  from 
six  to  twelve  hours.  Drain  off  the  percolate  and  add 
from  2i/2  to  ZYi  pounds  of  sugar,  warming  a  little  in 
order  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Strain  and  allow  to  cool 
before  using.  This  process  will  make  about  three  quarts 
of  syrup  at  a  cost  of  44  cents  or  60  cents  a  gallon. 

Another  method  which  I  have  employed  very  success- 
fully is  as  follows : 

Take  three  ounces  of  prepared  coffee,  which  dissolves 
instantly  in  either  cold  or  hot  water,  three  quarts  of 
water,  and  from  3j^  to  4j^  pounds  of  sugar.  Mix  the 
coffee  first  with  one  quart  of  cold  water,  then  add  two 
quarts  more  of  water  and  sugar  and  stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved. 

The  above  has  met  with  great  success  at  our  fountain, 
and  more  of  it  is  sold  every  day. 

In  order  to  have  good  syrups  close  attention  must  be 
paid  to  them.  Tanks  and  bottles  should  be  kept  clean, 
syrups  kept  fresh,  and  old  syrups  should  never  be  mixed 
with  the  new.  If  you  are  the  proprietor,  you  will 
naturally  look  out  for  your  own  interest,  but  if  you  are 
a  soda  dispenser,  see  that  the  boss  makes  a  little  money. 
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Anybody  can  make  good  syrups,  etc.,  for  big  money,  but 
the  question  is  to  make  good  syrups  at  the  smallest 
cost  compatible  with  real  economy. — The  Soda  Fountain. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS. 

Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  your  fountain  business 
is  at  its  height,  and  if  the  drinks  and  sundaes  you  have 
been  serving  have  given  you  any  kind  of  a  reputation 
you  are  making  money.  Just  nov^r  every  one  wants 
something  cool  and  refreshing,  and  as  a  result  the  rush 
is  on.  Every  one  is  working  hard,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  become  negligent  and  think  that  anything  will  do. 
It  is  so  easy  to  try  to  rush  things  through,  to  stretch 
things  just  a  little  more  so  as  to  save  time.  For  exam- 
ple, perhaps  you  have  been  using  a  dozen  lemons  to 
make  a  gallon  of  lemon  syrup;  being  rushed  you  use 
only  eight.  The  result  is  the  syrup  is  not  as  good  as 
usual ;  but  you  argue  that  it  is  hot  weather  and  that  it 
will  pass  because  people  will  drink  anyway  in  this  kind 
of  weather.  Now  in  a  sense  this  is  true,  the  public  will 
put  up  with  your  neglect  because  it  is  hot,  and  they 
want  something  cold  to  drink;  but  it  is  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  your  reputation  all  this  time,  for  while 
they  may  eat  and  drink  your  product,  they  are  not 
satisfied.  They  may  not  say  anything.  The  dispenser 
excuses  the  soft  ice  cream  that  he  puts  in  the  glass  of 
soda  water  by  saying  that  it  has  just  been  frozen;  we 
sold  all  out  yesterday.  Any  one  is  willing  to  take  this 
explanation  once  or  twice,  but  when  they  hear  it  every 
day  or  two  they  think,  and  rightly,  that  you  are 
neglectful. 

To  keep  people  coming  to  your  fountain  is  to  satisfy 
them  when  they  do  come.  They  are  coming  now  in 
crowds.  You  can  have  everything  right  and  fresh. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  having  old  syrups.  You  say  "we 
can't  do  things  as  well  as  we  do  when  we  are  not  busy, 
because  we  are  rushed  and  every  one  is  working  over- 
time to  turn  out  enough  syrup,  etc.,  to  supply  the 
demand."  That  is  just  where  the  trouble  lies;  so  many 
confectioners  and  other  dispensers  of  soda  water,  by  the 
way,  are  just  as  bad — never  think  of  hiring  extra  help 
so  that  things  can  be  properly  managed  at  this  season. 
An  extra  man,  even  a  boy  at  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  week, 
will  be  a  big  help  in  keeping  things  up  to  your  standard. 
If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  good  service  counts,  it  is  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It's  a  bad  habit  to  let  the  boys 
become  careless  in  the  busy  season. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  your  fountain 
can  make  as  many  friends  as  it  can  in  the  summer. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this ;  more  people  come  to  it 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  If  the  fall  of  the  year 
does  not  find  you  with  more  regular  customers  coming 
to  your  fountain  than  you  had  in  the  spring,  then  the 
season  has  been  a  failure,  no  matter  how  much  money 
you  have  put  into  the  bank.  Making  money  is  a  good 
thing,  that's  what  we  are  in  business  for ;  but  one  must 
look  beyond  to-day  into  the  future.  There  are  other 
seasons  coming.  If  you  do  things  just  as  they  should 
be  done  you  may  make  a  little  less  this  year;  but  you 
will  make  more  next  season,  and  so  on.  It  is  better  to 
begin  with  a  little  and  grow  than  with  much,  and  each 
year  find  that  you  are  doing  less  as  the  years  go  by. — 
The  International  Confectioner. 


SODA  WATER  WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

EGG   DRINK    WINDOW. 

An  especially  effective  show  can  be  arranged  by 
banking  the  back  and  floor  of  the  window  with  clean 
wheat  straw,  the  back  sheaves  held  erect  in  place  by 
Alice  blue  ribbons,  which  color  is  most  effective  with  the 
yellow  straw.  Leave  several  nests  of  the  straw  and  fill 
with  large  white  Leghorn  eggs.  Make  several  imitation 
egg  drinks  by  filling  the  body  of  the  glass  with  yellow 
jewelers'  cotton  and  the  top  with  white  cotton  to 
represent  froth.  Stand  these  dummy  drinks  on  small 
boxes  covered  with  straw,  and  on  the  floor  between 
these  place  a  number  of  small  Japanese  chickens.  Perch 
a  small  crowing  rooster  on  the  rim  of  the  central  glass 
and  hang  up  a  good-sized  sign,  "There  are  no  chickens 
in  our  egg  drinks."  There  is  no  exhibit  that  attracts  as 
much  attention  as  a  live  exhibit,  and  if  you  can  get  a 
few  new-hatched  downy  little  chicks  to  run  about  in  the 
show  window  it  will  be  much  more  effective. 

CHOCOLATE  WINDOW. 

Get  from  your  principal  chocolate  man  some  choco- 
late pods  showing  the  way  the  bean  grows.  Suspend 
these  by  red  ribbons  from  the  top  of  the  window.  Get 
some  of  the  cocoa  beans,  both  raw  and  roasted,  also 
some  of  the  shells,  then  the  cracked  beans  before 
grinding;  a  cake  of  chocolate,  and  finally  the 
finished  cocoa,  and  a  cake  or  two  of  cacao  butter,  the 
by-product  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  cocoa.  Spill 
all  these  things  in  neat  piles  on  a  red  plush  or  sateen 
covering  on  the  window  floor.  Tag  each  pile  with  a 
neat  descriptive  sign  and  bank  the  back  of  the  window 
with  red  fall  foliage,  and  you  have  a  window  that  every- 
one will  admire  and  remember.  On  a  pedestal  in  the 
center  place  a  glass  three-fourths  filled  with  brown 
jewelers'  cotton  and  one- fourth  white  cotton,  and  an 
attractive  sign  with  brown  lettering,  "The  way  our 
chocolate  soda  is  made  and  why  it  is  so  good." 

THE  VANILLA  WINDOW. 

A  vanilla  window  can  be  arranged  in  the  same  way, 
showing  the  whole  and  ground  beans,  the  sugar,  and  the 
extract. 

GRAPE  JUICE  WINDOW. 

A  corking  good  idea  appeared  in  a  window  in 
Boston.  The  window  was  dressed  with  imitation  grape- 
vines, on  which  were  tied  with  green-covered  millinery 
wire  a  number  of  bunches  of  grapes.  In  the 
center  of  the  window  were  a  small  cider  press  and  a 
stool.  Twice  a  day  a  young  lady  dressed  in  white  went 
into  the  window,  cut  off  the  bunches  of  grapes,  picked 
the  grapes  from  the  stem  into  the  cloth  of  the  press,  and 
pressed  the  juice  out.  This  operation  took  about  three 
hours,  as  it  was  conducted  slowly,  and  then  the  window 
was  covered  in  order  to  tie  on  more  grapes.  There  was 
a  large  sign,  "This  is  the  way  we  prepare  our  grape 
juice  at  our  fountain.    Try  it.    Also  for  sale  in  bottles." 

CIDER  WINDOW. 

A  fresh  cider  window  can  be  arranged  and  worked 
in  the  same  way,  using  imitation  apple  branches  and 
apples  instead  of  grapes,  and  adding  to  the  equipment 
a  small  apple  grinder. — Confectioners'  Journal. 
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inappropriate  to  the  author  of  Endymion,  was  strictly 
true  of  the  author  of  Peer  Gynt." — "The  Life  of  Henrik 
Ibsen,"  by  Edmund  Gosse. 


"Fresh  Air  and  How  to  Use  It."  By  Thomas  Spees 
Carrington,  M.D.,  New  York,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22d  Street ;  250  pp. ;  150  illustrations ;  Cloth ; 
Price,  $1.00  post-paid. 

Although  fresh  air  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  few  people  know  how  to  use  this 
free  gift  to  the  best  interests  of  their  own  health  and 
that  of  those  with  whom  they  live  and  work.  Dr.  Car- 
rington aims  in  his  book  to  show  how  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  whether 
he  be  a  millionaire  owner  of  a  country  house,  or  a 
dweller  in  a  city  tenement.  Probably  no  more  complete 
compendium  of  information  on  how  to  get  fresh  air 
in  the  home  at  all  times  has  ever  been  published. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  not  primarily  to  suggest 
methods  of  treating  disease  in  the  open  air,  though  it  is 
published  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  It  is  rather  a  handbook  for 
every  one  who  wishes  to  ward  off  disease  in  his  own 
body  and  in  those  of  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Dr.  Carrington's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is 
practical.  He  aims  to  be  so  concise  that  any  one  may  be 
able  to  follow  out  his  instructions  in  securing  or  making 
the  devices  of  which  he  speaks.  Some  of  the  topics 
which  he  discusses  are  window  tents,  home-made  and 
manufactured;  roof  bungalows,  with  suggestions  for 
building;  temporary  fresh-air  porches  for  country  use; 
wall  houses  and  iron  frame  porches  for  city  use;  tents 
and  tent  houses;  open  air  bungalows  and  cottages;  roof 
playgrounds  for  children ;  and  clothing,  bedding,  and 
furniture  necessary  for  outdoor  living  and  sleeping. 

The  book  contains  150  illustrations,  including  floor 
plans  and  working  draxyings.  It  is  published  as  cheaply 
as  possible  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  as  part  of  its  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  disease. 


Ibsen  as  a  Druggist. 

"Shortly  before  his  sixteenth  birthday,  Ibsen  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  by  the  name  of  Reimann, 
at  the  little  town  of  Grimstad,  between  Arendal  and 
Christiansand,  on  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the 
Norwegian  coast.  This  was  his  home  for  more  than 
five  years ;  here  he  became  a  poet,  and  here  the  peculiar 
color  and  tone  of  his  temperament  were  developd.  So 
far  as  the  genius  of  a  very  great  man  is  influenced  by 
his  surroundings,  and  by  his  physical  condition  in  those 
surroundings,  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  Grimstad  and 
of  its  drug  store  which  molded  the  character  of  Ibsen. 
Skien  and  his  father's  house  dropped  from  him  like  an 
old  suit  of  clothes.  He  left  his  parents,  whom  he 
scarcely  knew,  the  town  which  he  hated,  the  school- 
mates and  schoolmasters  to  whom  he  seemed  a  surly 
dunce.  We  find  him  next  with  an  apron  round  his 
middle  and  a  pestle  in  his  hand,  pounding  drugs  in  a 
little  apothecary  shop  in  Grimstad.  What  Blackwood's 
so  basely  insinuated  of  Keats — 'Back  to  the  shop,  Mr. 
John — stick    to    plasters,    pills    and    ointment    boxes' — 


"An  Essay  on  Hasheesh,"  written  by  Victor  Robin- 
son, has  just  been  printed  in  cloth  by  the  Medical  Review 
of  Reviews,  206  Broadway,  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
little  book  of  83  pages,  and  the  price  is  50  cents.  The 
history  of  cannabis  and  its  employment  is  first  given,  and 
then  a  somewhat  dramatic  and  picturesque  account  is 
presented  of  the  results  following  the  administration  of 
the  drug  to  the  author  himself  and  to  a:  friend. 


CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii,le. 


Pungent  Paragraphs. — 

The  green  flame  which  surrounds  an  arc  light  is  said 
to  be  due  to  a  reaction  between  nitrogen  oxides  and 
ozone,  induced  by  the  electrical  conditions. 

The  gasoline  engine  demands  conditions  of  lubrica- 
tion which  castor  oil  can  best  fulfil,  and  only  a  good 
grade  of  the  oil  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

An  improved  method  of  clarifying  olive  oil  consists 
in  mixing  the  crude  oil  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  and  after  some  time  separating  in  centrifugals. 
Oil  so  treated  is  lighter  in  color  and  purer  than  that 
obtained  by  older  methods. 

To  preserve  solutions  of  apomorphine  hydrochloride 
Corbelli  recommends  to  add  one  per  cent  of  hypophos- 
phorous  acid.  This  preserves  the  activity  for  at  least 
one  year,  although  the  color  changes. 

Pure  water  will  dissolve  small  amounts  of  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  and  lead,  forming  colloidal  solutions 
of  these  metals.  These  solutions  are  easily  precipitated 
by  electrolytes,  and  are  not  formed  in  waters  containing 
such. 

Italian  chemists  have  obtained  evidence  that  sodium 
salicylate  and  caffeine  combine  to  form  compounds  of 
definite  character.  The  work  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
will  soon  show  whether  the  pharmaceutical  product  is  a 
compound  or  only  a  mixture. 

The  International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures recommends  that  standard  weights  for  laboratories 
be  made  of  tantalum.  It  resists  all  acids  except  hydro- 
fluoric, and  is  sufficiently  hard  and  permanent  for 
standards. 

Sunlight  is  rich  enough  at  the  earth's  surface  in 
ultraviolet  rays  to  decompose  water  into  hydrogen  and 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Digestion  depends  upon  the  presence  of  inorganic 
salts  as  well  as  upon  enzymes.  If  gastric  or  pancreatic 
juice  be  dialyzed,  the  enzyme  loses  its  p'ower,  buton  the 
addition  of  salts  the  activity  is  restored. 

An  Italian  chemist  says  that  tomatoes  are  a  good 
remedy  for  diarrhea.  They  are  frequently  supposed  to 
have  an  opposite  action. 

Tincture  of  iodine  applied  externally  is  said  to  pre- 
vent the  coloring  of  the  urine  by  methylene  blue,  taken 
internally. 

Eloire,  a  French  chemist,  claims  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  recognize  with  certainty  an  addition  to  butter  of  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  oleomargarine. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  stated  to  modify  nutrition  to  an 
extent  to  be  objectionable  in  acid  drinks.  It  acts  quite 
differently  from  citric  or  tartaric  acids  on  the  system. 

Water  can  exist  in  the  solid  form  in  five  allotropic 
conditions,  all  of  which  except  ordinary  ice  are  heavier 
than  water. 

T.  H.  Laby  figures  that  if  the  interior  of  the  earth 
contains  as  much  radium  as  the  surface  rocks,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  should  now  be  14,000°  instead  of 
what  it  is. 

Neon  lamps,  in  which  neon  is  rendered  incandescent 
by  an  electric  current,  promise  to  be  the  most  economical 
form  of  lighting.  They  give  an  orange-colored  light 
which  is  useless  for  matching  colors. 

Chemical  light  rays  have  an  injurious  effect  on  all 
enzymes,  though  in  varying  degrees.  Emulsin  is  easily 
destroyed,  while  rennet  is  quite  resistant.  The  action  is 
due  in  part  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by 
the  rays. 

Schumburg  says  that  the  bacteria-destroying  power 
of  absolute  alcohol  is  as  great  as  a  1 :1000  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride.  A  70-per-cent  alcohol  is  more  effec- 
tive because  it  causes  less  coagulation. 

If  cumarin  be  introduced  into  the  soil,  it  causes  dis- 
tortion  of    the    leaves   of    the   plant   growing   therein. 
Vanillin  inhibits  root-growth  and  benzoquinone  produces  ■ 
tall,  slender  plants. 

Siloxide,  a  solution  of  titanium  or  zirconium  oxide  in 
quartz,  makes  an  extremely  resistant  form  of  glass 
which  is  valuable  for  chemical  uses.  It  resists  the 
action  of  hot  alkalies  as  well  as  of  acids  and  does  not 
break  or  bend  easily  with  heat.  It  is  being  manufactured 
in  Germany. 

Lobster  shells  are  found  to  contain  alizarin,  and 
when  boiled  this  forms  a  red  "lake"  similar  to  "Turkey- 
red,"  which  is  the  cause  of  the  change  in  color  when 
lobsters  are  boiled. 


Arsenic  Externally. — 

Dr.  Washburn  states  that  arsenic  acid  has  a  stim- 
ulating action  on  the  skin,  due  partially  to  its  being  re- 
duced to  arsenous  acid  and  liberating  free  oxygen. 
When  the  action  is  slow  and  in  moderate  quantity,  the 
growth  of  hair  and  epithelium  is  stimulated,  but  if  too 
rapid  or  too  long  continued  the  nutritive  processes  of  the 
cells  are  hurried  beyond  endurance,  and  exhaustion  and 
finally  death  of  the  tissues  follow.  He  warns  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  arsenic. 

Infusion  of  Digitalis. — 

A.  Hoger  claims  that  none  of  the  preparations  of 
digitalis  is  as  efficacious  as  the  infusion  because  none 
other  contains  all  of  the  active  principles  of  the  leaf. 
The  infusion  does  not  keep  well,  which  is  its  greatest 
objection,  but  the  addition  of  5  to  15  per  cent  of  alcohol 
remedies  this.  Five  per  cent  of  alcohol  will  preserve  it 
ten  to  thirty  days,  and  15  per  cent  will  preserve  it  in- 
definitely. 

A  Lawn  Dressing. — 

J.  W.  Tayleur  gives  the  following  formula  for  a 
lawn  sand:  Sand  67  pounds,  sulphate  of  ammonia  7 
pounds,  nitrate  of  soda  7  pounds,  superphosphate  21 
pounds,  sulphate  of  potassium  7  pounds,  sulphate  of  iron 
3  pounds.  Apply  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  to 
40  square  yards  of  lawn.  The  sulphate  of  iron  weakens 
or  kills  dandelions,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  is 
harmful  to  plantain,  both  being  harmless  to  grass. 

Gout  is  Expensive. — 

Radium  emanations  decompose  uric  acid  and  urates 
into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide.  This  explains  the 
action  of  certain  thermal  springs  on  gouty  patients,  and 
also  the  influence  of  radium  treatments  on  such  patients. 
The  uric  acid  is  first  rendered  soluble,  and  may  be  elim- 
inated before  being  decomposed. 


A  Group  of  Michigan  Teavelers.— These  are  some  of  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical  Travelers'  Association, 
snapped  at  the  Muskegon  meeting  last  month.  This  is  the  meeting  where  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the 
Michigan  Retail  Druggists'  Association  amalgamated  to.  form  a  new  body  under  the  title  of  the  first-named  organization.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Travelers'  Association  is  F.  W.  Kerr,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  secretary-treasurer  is  W.  S.  Lawton,  Dr.  Miles  Medical 
■Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  follozving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  m,ail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  jsth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i,E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  m,ust  be  affixed  to  all  com,- 
m.unications. 


Phosphorus  Rat  Pastes. 
J.  W.  L. — There  are  many  stupid  formulas  for  phos- 
phorus paste,  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  easy  to 
make  as  an  active  and  fatal  paste  with  the  phosphorus 
in  a  practically  unoxidized  state.  The  points  to  note  afe 
that  phosphorus  readily  dissolves  in  hot  fats  (1-20  or 
more),  and  that  the  poison  should  not  be  present  in  such 
excessive  quantity  as  to  drive  away  the  vermin. 

(1)  Phosphorus    1    drachm. 

Beef    dripping 5   ounces. 

Wheat-flour    - 2   ounces. 

Sugar    1   ounce. 

Powdered  biscuit   1  ounce. 

Water    a   sufficiency. 

Melt  the  dripping  and  put  it  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  placed 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Drop  in  the  phosphorus  (cut  small), 
cork,  and  shake  the  bottle  until  the  phosphorus  is  dissoved  (dip- 
ping into  the  hot  water  occasionally).  Place  the  powders  in 
a  warm  mortar  and  pour  the  phosphorized  dripping  upon  them, 
mix,   and  add  warm  water  to  make  a   soft  paste. 

(2)  Phosphorus    1    drachm. 

Pure  carbon  bisulphide i/$    ounce. 

Beef  dripping 5   ounces. 

Comp.   tragacanth  powder ^   ounce. 

Oil   of  anise 10   drops. 

Oil   of   peppermint 5   drops. 

Boiling  water 3   ounces. 

Heat  the  dripping  until  it  is  quite  clear,  and  transfer  to  a  hot 
mortar;  pour  into  this  the  carbon  bisulphide  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus has  been  dissolved;  stir,  then  add  the  two  powders  and 
the  oils,  and  finally  the  boiling  water  all  at  once,  kneading  the 
mass  thoroughly   until   a    perfect   mixture   is  obtained. 

These  are  practically  alike,  but  by  dissolving  the  phos- 
phorus in  the  carbon  bisulphide  the  paste  is  made  much 
more  quickly.  The  carbon  bisulphide  must  be  the  redis- 
tilled or  odorless  variety.  Most  of  the  bisulphide  is  dis- 
sipated by  the  hot  water,  and,  as  the  solvent  evaporates, 
access  of  air,  therefore  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  is  pre- 
vented. Another  good  way  to  make  the  paste  is  to  melt 
lard  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle  in  a  water-bath;  introduce 
into  it  ^  ounce  of  phosphorus  for  every  pound  of  lard ; 
then  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit;  cork  the  bottle  firmly, 
keeping  the  contents  heated  to  150°  F.,  and  agitate 
smartly  until  the  phosphorus  becomes  uniformly  diffused, 
forming  a  milky-looking  liquid.  This  liquid  on  cooling 
affords  a  white  compound  of  phosphorus  and  lard,  from 
which  the  spirit  spontaneously  separates,  and  may  be 
poured  off  to  be  used  again,  as  it  only  serves  to  diffuse 
the  phosphorus  in  very  fine  particles  through  the  lard. 
This  phosphorized  lard,  on  being  warmed  very  gently, 
may  be  poured  into  a  mixture  of  its  own  weight  of  bar- 
ley or  wheaten  meal  and  sugar,  incorporated  therewith, 
and  after  flavoring  with  oil  of  rhodium,  etc.,  the  dough 
may  be  made  into  pellets  for  distribution  to  the  mice. 
Or  mix  the  lard  with  powdered  cheese  (3  to  1),  to  be 
spread  on  bread. 


Two  Queries. 

N.  S.  wants  to  know  what  he  can  do  with  syrup  of 
wild  cherry  which  on  standing  has  turned  sour  and 
shows  fermentation.  He  also  asks  how  the  following 
prescription  may  be  dispensed : 

Carbolic  acid 1   minim. 

Guaiacol    carbonate lyi    grains. 

Mix  and  make  25  capsules. 

This  formed  a  semi-liquid,  and  when  N.  S.  tried  to 
liquefy  it  entirely  in  a  test-tube  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  then  waited  until  it  was  sufficiently  cool  to 
pour  into  the  capsules,  it  solidified  entirely. 

From  the  text  of  our  querist's  letter  it  is  not  plain 
to  us  whether  he  wants  to  recover  some  syrup  of  wild 
cherry  which  has  spoiled,  or  whether  he  wants  to  know 
how  to  prevent  future  lots  from  going  wrong.  If  the 
former,  there  is  no  help  for  it — throw  the  stuff  in  the 
sink.     If  the  latter,  we  might  suggest  a  few  don'ts : 

Don't  keep  this  syrup  in  a  warm  place  in  summer. 

Don't  mix  an  old  lot  of  syrup  with  a  new  lot. 

Don't  fill  the  stock  bottles,  from  which  you  have  just 
emptied  the  last  of  the  old  lot,  with  the  new  syrup  until 
the  bottle  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water. 
The  presence  of  a  very  small  amount  of  badly  fer- 
mented syrup  is  sufficient  to  ruin  the  most  carefully 
made  preparation  in  a  very  short  time. 

Don't  cut  down  the  amount  of  sugar,  for  thin  syrups 
afford  excellent  media  for  the  growth  of  microscopic 
organisms. 

Don't  use  heat  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 

Don't,  under  any  circumstances,  forget  to  add  the 
glycerin  to  the  receiving  vessel. 

As  for  the  prescription  of  capsules,  this  can  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  the  guaiacol  carbonate  with  one  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  milk  sugar  and  then  adding  the 
carbolic  acid,  which  has  been  previously  liquefied  by 
warming.  Do  not,  however,  use  a  liquefied  acid  con- 
taining any  added  substance  such  as  glycerin  or  water. 


Regarding   Concentrated  Solution   of  Hydriodic  Acid. 

"Druggist"  writes  as  follows :  'T  have  in  stock  a 
bottle  of  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid.  Some 
time  ago  I  used  part  of  it,  and  shortly  after  when  I  again 
looked  at  the  bottle  I  noticed  it  had  turned  a  dark  orange 
color.  I  took  it  off  the  shelf,  opened  it,  and  could  smell 
the  free  iodine.  Thinking  it  unfit  for  further  use,  I 
placed  it  off  in  the  corner  of  the  prescription  case,  in- 
tending to  more  thoroughly  investigate  it  when  I  had 
some  spare  time.  After  several  days,  when  I  again 
looked  at  it,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  its  contents  were 
now  a  light  straw  color  with  no  trace  of  free  iodine. 
I  placed  the  bottle  back  on  the  shelf  where  I  originally 
kept  it.  This  is  near  a  window  where  the  light  strikes 
it  during  the  day.  I  did  this  to  see  whether  the  light 
would  again  turn  it  dark,  but  after  several  weeks  and 
at  the  present  time  I  find  that  it  is  perfectly  colorless 
and  clear.  Do  you  think  it  is  O  K.  and  all  right  to  use 
for  preparing  syrup  hydriodic  acid?" 

Concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  readily  de- 
composed by  sunlight  with  a  liberation  of  iodine.  It  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  with  hypophosphorous  acid, 
which  reacts  with  the  iodine  present  and  again  converts 
it  to  hydriodic  acid,  thus  keeping  the  solution  prac- 
tically colorless.  We  are  unable  to  explain  the  colora- 
tion of  this  sample,  however,  unless  it  had  stood  in  direct 
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sunlight,  which  would  decompose  it  faster  than  the  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  would  decolorize  it.  After  standing 
in  the  dark  cupboard  for  a  few  days  the  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  may  again  have  caught  up  with  its  work. 
We  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  the  solution 
is  entirely  fit  for  the  preparation  of  syrup  of  hydriodic 
acid. 


Toilet  Lotion. 

H.  B.  S.  writes :  "Please  pubhsh  the  formula  of  a 
pure  white  cream  lotion  for  the  hands  and  face.  A 
liquid  preparation  of  a  non-greasy  order  is  preferable." 

On  page  125  of  the  March  Bulletin,  1911,  appeared 
the  following  formula  by  R.  L.  Dixon : 

Quince    seed    2  ounces. 

Boracic    acid    1  ounce. 

Rose-water      8  ounces. 

Distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel 8  ounces. 

Glycerin    8  ounces. 

Alcohol    8  ounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  rose 20  minims. 

Carbolic  acid    20  minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  gallon. 

Place  the  quince  seed  in  a  gallon  bottle,  add  the  water  and 
let  stand  24  hours,  shaking  occasionally.  Strain  through  muslin. 
Dissolve  the  carbolic  and  boric  acids  in  the  glycerin  with  the  aid 
of  gentle  heat.  With  this  mix  the  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  add 
this  mixture  in  several  portions  to  the  quince-seed  mucilage, 
agitating  the  bottle  well  after  each  addition.  Finally  add  the  oil 
of  rose  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  mix  the  whole  well. 

This  makes  a  nice,  creamy,  non-sticky  preparation. 
It  is  put  up  in  3-ounce  bottles  and  retails  at  25  cents. 
Wash  the  quince  seed  well  before  macerating. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  formula,  on  page  213 
of  the  May  Bulletin,  1911,  D.  A.  Frick  said:  "I  have 
prepared  a  toilet  lotion  of  quince  seed,  witch-hazel,  etc., 
very  similar  to  the  formula  given  by  R.  L.  Dixon,  and 
have  enjoyed  a  nice  sale  on  it  for  several  years.  I  color 
it  violet  and  use  a  violet-trimmed  label,  naming  the 
preparation  'Violet  Cream  Lotion.' " 


Some  Business  Questions. 

W.  M.  C.  writes  us  the  following  letter :  "How  much 
net  profit  should  be  realized  from  an  investment  of 
$6800  and  an  annual  business  of  $14,000?  The  expense 
is  about  $3000,  equaling  approximately  22  per  cent.  Can 
a  business  be  done  with  this  small  expense?  Please  let 
me  know  what  you  think  about  these  figures  in  general." 

An  expense  of  22  per  cent  for  a  $14,000  business  is 
rather  below  the  average,  although  it  is  entirely  possible. 
It  should  be  known  definitely,  however,  whether  the 
proprietor's  salary  has  been  added,  as  it  should  be,  to 
the  expense  column.  The  salary  in  a  business  of  this 
size  would  be  something  like  $1200  or  $1500,  and  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  total 
expense  of  $3000  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  run  the 
business.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the 
element  of  proprietor's  salary  has  not  been  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be  known  definitely. 
As  to  how  much  net  profit  should  be  realized  from  the 
business  we  may  reply  that  the  average  profit  is  about 
10  per  cent,  meaning  $1400  in  this  case.  Adding  to  this 
amount  the  proprietor's  salary  of  $1200  or  $1500,  we 
have  total  earnings  from  the  business  ranging  between 
$2500  and  $3000.  This  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
on  the  average,  although  in  some  instances  shrewd 
managers  are  able  to  jack  up  their  net  profits  to  12  or 
14  per  cent. 


Shoe  Polishes. 
L.'s  Pharmacy. — The  following,  borrowed  from  Hen- 
ley's Book  of  Recipes,  evidently  result  in  liquid  polishes 
or  cleaners : 

(1)  Yellow  wax  4  ounces. 

Pearlash    4  drachms. 

Yellow  soap   i  drachm. 

Spirit  of  turpentine 7  ounces. 

Phosphine  (aniline)    4  grains. 

Alcohol   4  drachms. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Scrape  the  wax  fine  and  add  it,  together  with  the  ash  and 
soap,  to  12  ounces  of  water.  Boil  all  together  until  a  smooth, 
creamy  mass  is  obtained;  remove  the  heat  and  add  the  turpen- 
tine and  the  aniline  (previously  dissolved  in  the  alcohol).  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  finished  prod- 
uct up  to  IH   pints. 

(2)  Water    18   parts. 

Rosin  oil   4J4  parts. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  concentrated.  1 1-6  parts. 

White    grain   soap 1.93  parts. 

Russian    glue    1.59  parts. 

Brown    rock  candy 0.57  part. 

Bismarck  brown   0.07  part. 

Boil  all  the  ingredients  together,  excepting  the  pigment; 
after  all  has  been  dissolved,  add  the  Bismarck  brown  and  filter. 
The  dressing  is  applied  with  a  sponge. 

These  are  for  tan  and  russet  shoes.  For  a  black 
polish  you  might  color  with  some  such  dye  as  "Frankfort 
Black"  or  Ivory  Black  instead  of  the  brown  dyes. 


Marketing  a  Proprietary  Preparation. 

Mr.  F.  writes:  "I  have  a  formula  for  an  ointment 
for  eczema,  ringworm,  and  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases.  I 
have  cured,  to  stay  cured  for  good,  in  the  last  three 
years,  about  75  cases.  I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
way  to  put  this  product  on  the  market." 

If  you  desire  only  a  local  trade,  push  the  preparation 
in  your  own  store.  Advertise  it  in  your  paper.  Induce 
other  druggists  in  the  county  about  you  to  carry  it,  and 
place  a  stock  with  the  home  jobbers.  Thus  you  can 
start  in  a  small  way  and  gradually  expand. 

If  you  have  big  ambitions,  get  in  touch  with  some 
advertising  houses  that  are  practiced  in  national  adver- 
tising. They  know  better  than  ourselves  how  to  pro- 
ceed. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  attempt  to 
give  your  preparation  wide  publicity  will  call  for  large 
expenditures.  It  requires  capital.  Plenty  of  fortunes 
have  been  sunk  in  the  exploitation  of  patent  medicines. 


Hand  Lotion  for  Farmers  and  Others. 
J.  P.  M. — The  formula  to  which  you  refer  is  probably 
that  which  appeared  on  page  80  of  our  book  entitled 
"350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists."  This  is  the  formula 
of  a  good  antiseptic  skin  lotion  to  be  used  on  the 
chapped  and  cracked  hands  of  laborers,  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  miners.  Their  hands  are  usually  so  callous 
that  the  ordinary  toilet  creams  do  not  soften  and  heal 
them.  The  following  formula  makes  an  excellent 
application  for  burns,  stings,  and  all  irritations  where  a 
cooling,  healing,  antiseptic  lotion  is  indicated.  It  is  also 
useful  as  an  after-shave. 

Boric  acid    2  drachms. 

Salicylic    acid     4  drachms. 

Zinc   sulphocarbolate    30  grains. 

Menthol     10  grains. 

Spirit   of  camphor 2  fluidounces. 

Glycerin    4  fluidounces. 

Spirit  lavender  compound Yi  fluidounce. 

Bay  rum,   q.   s 16  fluidounces. 

This  preparation  may  be  put  up  under  any  appro- 
priate name  in  4-ounce  packages,  which  retail  at  25  cents. 
This  price  gives  the  retailer  a  good  profit  and  pleases 
the  consumer. 
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Artificial  Flavors. 

A.  C.  W.  wants  a  formula  for  two  artificial  flavors, 
strawberry  and  banana. 

Artificial  flavors  are  tabooed  by  the  Federal  law. 
Several  of  the  States  also  prohibit  their  use.  With  that 
understanding  we  print  the  following  formulas: 

STRAWBERRY. 

Glycerin     ''^  parts. 

Nitric    ether     1  part. 

Ethyl    acetate     5  parts. 

Ethyl    formiate    1  part. 

Ethyl    butyrate    5  parts. 

Methyl   salicylate    1  part. 

Amyl    acetate     3  parts. 

Amyl  butyrate   2  parts. 

BANANA. 

(1)  Deodorized    alcohol    500  parts. 

Proof    spirits    200  parts. 

Pure    banana    juice 190  parts. 

Banana    ether    100  parts. 

Tincture  of  vanilla 10  parts. 

Color  with  tincture  of  curcuma. 

(2)  Acetate    of   amyl 1  ounce. 

Valerianate  of    ethyl 1  drachm. 

Diluted    alcohol    15  ounces. 

(3)  Amyl    acetate     4  drachms. 

Alcohol      10  ounces. 

Water,   enough   to   make 16  ounces. 

Some  add  butyric  ether,  which,  however,  is  of  questionable 
utility. 

Tasteless  Preparation  of  Cod-liver  Oil  Compound. 

"Pharmaceutical"  asks  for  a  formula  for  a  tasteless 
preparation  of  cod-liver  oil  "extract"  containing  fluid- 
extract  of  wild  cherry,  extract  of  malt,  and  hypophos- 
phites  of  lime  and  soda,  manganese,  quinine,  and  strych- 
nine. We  suggest  the  following,  borrowed  from  the 
second  edition  of  the  Standard  Formulary : 

Morrhuol    (or   gaduol) 64    grains. 

Fluidextract  wild  cherry 2  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract  licorice    3  fluidounces. 

Glycerin     1  fluidounce. 

Simple   syrup    1  fluidounce. 

Extract  of   malt 6  fluidounces. 

Compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites 

with  iron  and  manganese 3  fluidounces. 

Fullers'  earth,  powdered,  q.  s 240  grains. 

Caramel    q.    s. 

Mix  the  morrhuol  with  the  glycerin,  and  triturate  with  the 
fullers'  earth.  .  Add  the  fluidextracts,  syrup,  and  malt,  shake,  let 
stand  for  a  day,  agitating  occasionally.  Filter,  and  to  the 
filtrate  add  the  syrup  of  hypophosphites  and  the  caramel. 

The  foregoing  will  possibly  answer  the  requirements 
if  the  U.  S.  P.  syrup  of  hypophosphites  compound  be 
employed.  It  may  precipitate  on  standing,  however, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
syrup  of  hypophosphites  about  one-half. 


the  way  from  a  quick-drying  paint  to  a  benzole  solution 
of  rubber.  To  the  rubber  solution  may  be  added  some 
white  pigment  such  as  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 


To  Prevent  Eye-glasses  from  Steaming. 
O.  B. — The  following  paste  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose : 

Potassium    oleate 2    ounces. 

Glycerin      1  ounce. 

Oil    of    turpentine 1   drachm. 

Soft  soap  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  potassium 
oleate,  though  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory.  Melt 
the  oleate  and  glycerin  together  on  a  water-bath;  then 
add  the  turpentine.  Should  the  paste  be  too  thick,  it  may 
be  thinned  by  the  addition  of  more  glycerin. 


Restoring  Automobile  Tires. 

J.  R.  M.  writes :  "Will  you  please  publish  in  your 
next  issue  a  formula  for  a  paint  or  some  sort  of  a  coat- 
ing which  applied  to  automobile  tires  makes  them  look 
like  new?" 

The  preparations  used  for  renovating  tires  vary  all 


Cleaning  Wall-paper. 
O.   B. — Here  are  three  methods  of   cleaning  wall- 
paper.   They  have  appeared  before  in  the  Bulletin  : 

(1)  To  remove  all  stains  or  marks,  where  people  have  rested 
their  heads,  from  wall-pajjers,  mix  pipeclay  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  lay  it  on  the  spot,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
until  the  following  day,  when  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a 
penknife  or  brush. 

(2)  If  not  very  dirty,  the  paper  of  aijy  room  will  be  much 
improved  by  brushing  it  over  in  straight  lines  with  a  soft 
broom  covered  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth;  if,  however,  the  paper  be 
much  soiled,  very  stale  bread  is  the  best  thing  to  clean  it  with. 

(3)  The  following  has  been  recommended:  Mix  together  1 
pound  each  of  rye  flour  and  white  flour  into  a  dough,  which  is 
partialy  cooked  and  the  crust  removed.  To  this  1  ounce  com- 
mon salt  and  yi  ounce  of  powdered  naphthaline  are  added,  and 
finally  1  ounce  of  corn-meal  and  %  ounce  of  burnt  umber.  The 
composition  is  formed  into  a  mass  of  the  proper  size  to  be 
grasped  in  the  hand,  and  in  use  should  be  drawn  in  one  direc- 
tion over  the  surface  to  be  cleaned. 


I 

Fly  Powders. 
R.  C.  P. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  powder  which  you  mention,  but  the  follow- 
ing formulas  are  said  to  drive  away  flies : 

(1)  Powdered  long  pepper,  5  parts;  powdered  quassia,  5 
parts;  powdered  sugar,  10  parts;  alcohol,  68  per  cent,  4  parts. 
Mix  the  powders,  moisten  with  the  alcohol,  dry,  and  powder 
again.  Keep  well  stoppered.  For  use,  a  little  is  placed  in  a 
saucer  and  set  where  the  flies  are  most  abundant. 

(2)  Eucalyptol,  1  part;  powdered  orris  root,  4  parts;  powdered 
starch,  15   parts.     Dispense   in  sprinkler-top  tin  boxes. 

(3)  Eucalyptol,  5  parts;  chalk,  10  parts;  starch,  85  parts. 
Mix.  To  use,  cover  the  hands,  head,  and  other  exposed  parts. 
The  flies  will  not  come  near  them. 


Hot  Water  Removes  Mucilage. 

E.  O.  S.  is  in  trouble.  He  writes :  "Some  time  ago  I 
pasted  a  display  on  my  plate-glass  window  with  muci- 
lage. When  I  tried  to  remove  the  display  the  adhesive 
would  not  come  off.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  will 
remove  it  without  injury  to  the  window?" 

Try  warm  water.  Mucilage  is  made  with  gum  and 
should  be  water  soluble.  You  might  add  a  little  am- 
monia water  or  sodium  carbonate  to  the  water  used  for 
cleansing. 

Dyeing  Shaving  Brushes. 

E.  D.  Co. — This  subject  is  rather  outside  of  our 
scope,  and  we  could  only  theorize  about  it  in  a  way 
which  wouldn't  serve  any  practical  use.  We  suggest 
that  you  address  your  inquiry  to  some  such  source  as  the 
Scientific  American,  which  is  published  in  New  York 
City.  

A  Book  Wanted. 
H.  R.  C. — "Food  and  Drug  Adulteration"  is  a  book 
written  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.     The  publishers  are 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  price  is  $4.00  net. 


Journals  on  the  Wool  Industry. 

L.  C.  S. — Two  journals  devoted  to  the  wool  industry 
are:  "The  American  Sheep-Breeder  and  Wool-Grower," 
Chicago,  111.,  and  the  "Angora  Goat-Breeders'  Journal," 
Portland,  Oregon. 

E.  D.  Co. — We  are  unfortunately  not  able  to  give  you 
a  formula  for  the  proprietary  preparation  mentioned. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


OWNERSHIP        ^  P^P^'"  ^^^^  ^y  George  C. 

OF  STORES  BY  Diekman  before  the  New 
LAYMEN.  York    State    Pharmaceutical 

Association  deserves  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Diekman  is  both  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. In  the  latter  capacity  he  has  for  years 
been  brought  closely  in  contact  with  the  oper- 
ation and  enforcement  of  the  pharmacy  law, 
and  in  this  particular  paper  he  declared  that 
the  act  had  one  serious  defect.  It  did  not 
preclude  the  ownership  of  a  pharmacy  by  an 
unlicensed  person,  firm  or  corporation,  pro- 
vided such  pharmacy  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  loophole,  declared  Dr.  Diekman,  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  several  classes  of 
persons :  first,  by  those  who  wanted  to  invest 


capital  in  a  business  which  they  thought  very 
profitable;  secondly,  by  others  to  provide  a 
source  of  income  for  persons  attending  phar- 
macy schools;  thirdly,  by  still  others  from 
motives  of  spite  and  revenge ;  and  fourthlv,  by 
owners  of  buildings  or  their  agents  seeking  a 
tenant  for  a  vacant  store.  For  one  reason  and 
another,  therefore,  a  considerable  number  of 
stores  have  been  established  throughout  the 
State  which  are  not  under  the  ownership  and 
proper  supervision  of  registered  pharmacists, 
and  which  are  really  being  conducted  contrary 
to  the  plain  intent  of  the  law,  and  likewise 
contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 


IS  THERE 
A   REMEDY? 


Now  what  is  the  remedy? 
Professor  Diekman  declared 
frankly  that  he  .did  not  know. 
He  rather  leaned,  however,  toward  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  which  actually  makes  it  a  punish- 
able offense  for  any  one  not  a  registered  phar- 
macist to  own  or  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  pharmacy,  except  that  the  widow, 
executor,  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  owner 
of  a  store  may  continue  the  business  under  the 
care  of  a  registered  pharmacist.  He  thinks  it 
quite  likely  that  such  a  law  would  be  held  un- 
constitutional;  "but  surely,"  he  adds,  "when 
a  practice  is  so  manifestly  wrong  in  principle 
as  the  one  under  discussion  is,  and  when  it  is 
at  the  same  time  manifestly  detrimental  to  the 
best  public  policy  and  interest,  there  must  be 
found  some  remedy  which  will  make  it  impos- 
sible that  such  conditions  any  longer  exist." 

For  ourselves,  we  are  afraid  that  such  a  law 
surely  would,  if  ever  submitted  to  the  test  of 
court  interpretation,  be  declared  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  constitution.  Our  under- 
standing is  that  you  cannot  limit  the  owner- 
ship of  property  by  law.  If  a  man  wants  to 
invest  in  a  drug  store  he  has  quite  as  much 
right  to  do  it  as  he  has  to  invest  in  railroad 
stocks  or  government  bonds.  The  law  can 
declare  that  a  given  type  of  business  must  be 
actually  conducted  by  such  and  such  persons, 
but  it  cannot  very  well  have  anything  to  say 
about    the    question    of   ownership.      This    is 
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sometimes  unfortunate,  and  it  may  be  regret- 
ful under  the  present  conditions  in  New  York 
State,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

sis  Hs  H« 

PATENT  ^   select    committee    of   the 

MEDICINES  IN  Housc  of  Commons  on  pat- 
ENOLAND.  ^^^  medicines  has  been  hold- 
ing sessions  for  some  time  past  in  London. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  in  reference  to  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  sale  and  advertisement  of 
patent  medicines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations — if 
deemed  advisable  to  do  so — with  regard  to 
changes  that  should  be  made. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  was  shown 
that  even  three  years  ago  no  fewer  than  41,- 
757,535  patent-medicine  stamps  were  sold  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  practically 
equivalent  to  one  package  of  patent  medicine 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try. The  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the 
stamps  was  £355,000  ($1,727,608).  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ending  March  35,  1912, 
was  £327,856'  ($1,595,510).  It  was  estimated 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee 
that  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  proprietary 
medicines  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1908 
was  £2,500,000  ($12,166,250),  which  repre- 
sented a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  40,000  hos- 
pital or  sanatorium  beds. 

Some  time  ago  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion suggested  that  when  medicines  are  sup- 
plied otherwise  than  upon  a  medical,  dental, 
or  veterinary  prescription  the  name  and  quan- 
tities of  each  of  the  constituents  of  such  medi- 
cine should  be  plainly  printed  on  the  package, 
so  that  the  label  should  constitute  a  guaranty 
of  the  contents  of  the  package,  and  anv  false 
description,  whether  on  the  label  or  in  any 
advertisement,  should  constitute  an  offense, 
and  that  the  food  and  drugs  act  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  proprietary  medicines. 

The  committee  is  still  hearing  evidence,  and 
its  report  will  not  be  made  public  for  some 
little  time.  Its  recommendations  are  awaited 
with  great  interest,  because  of  the  very  large 
use  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  patent  medi- 
cines. In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  solicitor  to  the 
customs  and  excise  department  stated  that 
there  was  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  to  prevent  any  person  making 
up  any   sort  of  mixture  containing  anything 


except  obvious  poison,  from  advertising  it  as  a 
cure  for  any  disease,  and  selling  it  to  the  pub- 
lic on  payment  of  the  stamp  duty.  He  added 
that  probably  the  authorities  could  prosecute 
if  absolute  fraud  were  established,  but  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  in  his  judgment, 
to  obtain  evidence  that  would  insure  a  success- 
ful prosecution. 

*     *     * 


THE  CANADIAN 


The  Canadian  Pharmaceuti- 
AssociATioN.  ^^^  Association  held  its  fifth 
annual  meeting  not  long  ago 
in  Vancouver.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  purely 
delegate  body,  it  would  seem  that  the  attend- 
ance of  160,  including  the  ladies,  was  quite 
gratifying.  J.  H.  H.  Jury  of  Bowmanville. 
Ontario,  was  elected  president,  and  G.  E.  Gib- 
bard  of  Toronto  was  reelected  secretary-treas- 
urer. A  number  of  important  questions  were 
discussed,  and  among  other  things  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  an  advertising  campaign  be 
conducted  to  promote  the  wider  use  of  the 
Canadian  Formulary,  and  that  an  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  this  purpose.  The  report  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  undertaking  the  cooperative 
manufacture  of  a  line  of  domestic  remedies 
and  toilet  articles,  finally  recommended  a 
scheme  for  adoption  which  carried  no  financial 
responsibility. 

The  latter  step  may  possibly  have  been  sug- 
gested as  the  result  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Association  and  the  National  Drug  and 
Chemical  Company,  Limited,  manufacturers  of 
the  Na-Dru-Co  line  of  products.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  for  a  year  or  two  the  Association 
has  been  vigorously  protesting  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Na-Dru-Co  people  in  furnishing 
supplies  to  general  dealers  as  well  as  druggists. 
After  the  subject  had  been  vigorously  dis- 
cussed at  the  Vancouver  meeting,  and  after  a 
defense  had  been  read  from  the  company,  a 
resolution  was  finally  passed  "requesting  the 
management  of  the  company  to  refuse  to  sell 
Na-Dru-Co  preparations  to  any  dealer  except 
a  registered  druggist  in  places  where  registered 
druggists  are  located."  The  resolution  went 
on  to  declare  that  no  line  of  goods  not  adopt- 
ing this  principle  could  be  indorsed  by  the 
Association,  and  retail  pharmacists  throughout 
the  Dominion  were  urged  to  support  the  Asso- 
ciation in  this  attitude. 

A  paper  on  price  regulation  by  Mr.  Watters 
of  Ottawa  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Mr.  Watters  declared  that  the  association  stood 
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for  jobbing  prices  on  the  $2.00,  $4.00  and 
$8.00  basis,  and  that  products  not  marketed  in 
accordance  with  these  figures  should  be  dis- 
countenanced by  druggists  generally.  Another 
form  of  price  regulation  came  up  when  it  was 
urged  that  the  schedule  of  prices  for  general 
articles  adopted  at  the  Halifax  meeting  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  druggists  throughout  the 
country  and  should  be  lived  up  to  by  everybody 
concerned.  It  was  declared  under  this  head 
that  whereas  jobbing  prices  had  advanced  on 
many  things,  retailers  were  still  selling  their 
supplies  at  the  same  old  figures. 
*     *     * 

At  last,  after  many  years  of 

PARCELS  POST  -^    ^.  ,    ,         ./     , 

AT  LAST  I  agitation,  and  despite  the  op- 

position of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
and  many  other  retail  organizations,  a  parcels 
post  law  has  been  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
measure,  however,  is  not  so  objectionable  to 
retailers  as  some  of  the  earlier  bills  were,  and 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  for  instance,  professes  to  be 
quite  pleased  with  it.  In  any  event  parcels 
post  legislation  was  bound  to  come,  and  it 
could  not  be  prevented. 

The  new  law,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
flat  postal  rate  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
with  smaller  packages,  will  provide  for  charges 
based  on  the  length  of  haul.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  "zone"  idea.  Above  four  ounces 
rates  will  be  paid  by  the  pound  or  fraction,  and 
they  will  vary  with  the  distance  as  follows : 

Each 
First       Additional 
Pound.       Pound. 

Rural  route  and  city  delivery 05  .01 

50  mile  zone 05  .03 

150  mile  zone 06  .04 

300  mile  zone 07  .05 

600  mile  zone 08  .06 

1000  mile  zone 09  .07 

1400  mile  zone 10  .09 

1800  mile  zone 11  .10 

Over  1800  miles 12  .12 

According  to  this  system,  mail-order  houses 
located  in  a  distant  city  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
liver goods  by  mail  as  cheaply  as  the  druggist 
or  other  retailer  who  is  located  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  customer.  This  gives  mer- 
chants in  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the 
country,  who  have  always  felt  mail-order  com- 
petition acutely,  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
mail-order  trade  themselves  with  the  farmers 
and  others  on  the  rural  routes  in  their  vicinity. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  if  dealers  do  not 
seize  upon  this  opportunity  during  the  early 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  they  will 


awake  later  on  to  find  that  others  have  taken 
the  business  away  from  them. 

According  to  the  law  practically  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  can  now  be  mailed,  including 
even  products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and 
the  outside  limit  of  weight  is  seven  pounds 
and  the  maximum  combined  length  and  girth 
is  72  inches.  Postage  on  all  such  packages 
shall  be  prepaid  in  the  customary  manner  by 
affixing  stamps  especially  printed  for  parcels. 
The  Post-office  Department  at  Washington  has 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  order  to  get  ready  for 
the  transportation  of  parcels,  but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  law  will  be  in  full  operation 
by  the  first  of  January. 


THE  '^he    International   Congress 

INTERNATIONAL  of  Applied  Chemistry  is  a  re- 
markable organization.  This 
year's  meeting  was  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  Congress  had 
visited  our  shores.  The  sessions  begap  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  ended  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  work  of  the  Congress  is 
divided  up  into  a  bewildering  number  of  sec- 
tions, and  the  scope  and  variety  of  its  activities 
are  indicated  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
this  year  no  fewer  than  735  papers  were  read 
among  twenty-four  dififerent  sections.  Another 
surprising  fact  is  that  while  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  organization  comprises  about  4500 
people,  as  many  as  2173  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  Among  the  visitors  were  men  of  in- 
ternational prominence  from  countries  all  over 
the  globe. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Congress  is  de- 
voted to  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  before 
this  were  read  a  number  of  papers  on  assay 
methods,  plant  chemistry,  coloring  substances, 
and  the  like.  Among  those  from  abroad  who 
were  interested  in  this  section  was  John  C. 
Umney,  the  president-elect  of  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference. 

Following  the  final  adjournment  in  New 
York  City,  many  of  the  members  went  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  country,  vis- 
iting the  leading  industries  in  most  of  the 
prominent  cities.  A  large  party  arrived  in 
Detroit  the  20th  6f  last  month,  and  a  busy  day 
was  spent  here.  Automobiles  were  furnished 
by  individual  members  in  the  drug  and  chem- 
ical trade,  and  the  visitors  were  driven  rapidly 
from  one  plant  to  another  throughout  the  day. 
Along   in   the   middle    of   the   afternoon   the 
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establishment  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  was 
reached,  and  here,  after  a  trip  of  inspection 
had  been  made,  a  dinner  was  tendered  by  the 
house  to  its  guests.  Subsequently  a  chartered 
boat  took  the  party  up  around  Belle  Isle,  into 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  finally  landed  the  chem- 
ists at  the  railroad  depot,  whence  they  depart- 
ed for  the  next  city  on  their  route. 

*  *     * 

We  have  been  at  some 
^DiNNEnf  unique  dinners  ourselves,  but 

we  have  just  been  reading 
about  one  which  certainly  deserves  the  laurel 
wreath.  It  was  tendered  in  San  Francisco  to 
President  R.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Owl  Drug  Co., 
upon  his  return  from  a  tour  of  Europe  and 
Egypt.  Here  is  a  description  borrowed  from 
the  Pacific  Drug  Rcvieiv: 

The  fun  began  the  moment  the  guests  took  their 
seats  at  the  table  and  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
chairs  were  all  of  the  collapsible  variety.  Then,  when 
all  were  seated  again,  this  time  more  firmly,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table  opened  mysteriously  and  a  dainty  miss 
appeared  from  the  depths  of  Nowhere  and  welcomed 
Mr.  Miller  in  behalf  of  his  hosts.  The  table  had  been 
electrified  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  the 
diners  to  pick  up  a  knife  or  fork  without  receiving  a 
mild  shock.  And  suddenly  darkness  descended  over  all, 
thunders  crashed,  the  lightning  flashed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  driving  snowstorm  of  confetti  fantastic 
goblins  played  pranks  through  the  banquet  hall.  The 
wines  were  served  in  medicine  bottles,  and  the  cigars 
and  matches  were  loaded  with  surprises,  while  even  the 
loaves  of  bread  when  cut  were  found  to  be  filled  with 
wierd  animals  made  from  rubber. 

This  certainly  was  some  dinner !  We  do  not 
see,  however,  why  the  diners  waited  to  get 
shocked  until  they  picked  up  their  knives  and 
forks.  The  time  to  do  that  was  when  the 
"dainty  miss"  appeared. 

*  *     * 

The  drug  clerks  in  New  York 
^mvASiON?*'      City    seem    to    be    worried. 

They  have  an  organization 
there  known  as  the  National  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  a  meeting  was  called  recently  "to 
formulate  a  plan  to  fight  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  clerks  from  Massachusetts  and  other 
States  in  New  England."  It  would  appear 
that  "  a  certain  lobbyist/'  whoever  he  is,  has 
become  active  in  the  interests  of  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish interstate  reciprocity  of  licenses  between 
New  York  State  and  Massachusetts.  Inas- 
much as  Massachusetts  reciprocates  with  all  of 
the  other  New  England  States,  the  N,  P.  S. 
feared  that  this  would  open  up  the  fences  all 


along  the  line.  New  York,  you  know,  is  one 
of  the  States  which  has  the  graduation  pre- 
requisite. A  man  may  not  become  a  regis- 
tered pharmacist,  and  entitled  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  store,  until  he  has  been  graduated 
from  a  reputable  and  recognized  school  of 
pharmacy.  None  of  the  New  England  States 
except  Rhode  Island  has  a  similar  law,  and 
the  clerks  therefore  feel  that  if  reciprocity 
were  established  between  New  York  and  Mass- 
achusetts, the  New  York  clerks  would  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  competition.  We  read  that 
"the  meeting  concluded  after  five  hours  of 
speech-making  and  debate,"  but  we  do  not 
know  just  what  was  done  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened inundation. 


Henry  Riechel,  president  of 
SUGGESTION.  ^^^  ucwly  consoHdatcd  Mich- 
igan State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  has  sent  out  an  urgent  appeal  to 
members  to  see  to  it  that  proper  candidates 
for  the  State  legislature  are  first  nominated  at 
the  primaries  and  subsequently  elected.  Mr. 
Riechel  declares  that  at  least  two  bills  are 
scheduled  to  come  up  this  winter  in  Lansing 
which  will  prove  very  embarrassing  to  retail 
druggists.  One  is  a  measure  which  would 
compel  druggists  in  "wet"  counties  to  restrict 
their  sales  of  liquor  to  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions, as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  in 
"dry"  counties.  The  other  is  a  measure,  said 
to  be  backed  up  by  the  saloon  interests,  which 
would  impose  a  liquor  tax  upon  druggists  of 
$500.  Mr.  Riechel  wants  to  see  to  it  that  a 
legislature  is  elected  which  will  be  hostile  to 
both  propositions,  and  he  urges  druggists 
throughout  the  State  to  interview  candidates, 
find  out  where  they  stand,  and  vote  for  the 
right  men.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  new 
organization  in  this  State,  resulting  from  the 
two  preexisting  bodies,  is  going  to  interest  it- 
self very  actively  in  legislative  matters. 

*     *     * 


AGAIN  I 


Somebody  introduced  a  reso- 
lution at  the  Denver  meeting 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  suggesting 
legislation  to  insure  legible  hand-writing  in 
prescriptions.  This  "reform"  bobs  up  every 
little  while,  and  probably  always  will.  We 
sympathize  with  druggists.  We  have  been 
there  ourselves — and  we  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are.  But  all  the  same  the  idea  of  enact- 
ino-  anv  definite  legislation  is  mere  bosh.     One 
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of  our  contemporaries,  in  discussing  the  Den- 
ver resolution,  argues  that  inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  clay  of  the  typewriter  and  the  adding 
machine,  and  since  all  correspondence  and  even 
much  of  the  bookkeeping  are  done  with  these 
aids,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the 
physician  using  the  pen  to  write  his  prescrip- 
tions. But  what  about  the  doctor  who,  at  the 
l^edside  of  a  patient  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  wants  to  write  a  prescription?  Is  he 
going  to  do  it  in  the  good  old  way,  by  holding 
a  prescription  pad  on  his  knee,  and  using  a 
pencil  or  fountain  pen,  or  is  he  going  to  take 
a  portable  typewriter  along  with  him  in  his 
left  hand  wherever  he  goes? 


The  fiftieth  drug  store  in  the 

THE  50TH  T  •  .^  1 

LIGGETT  STORE.  Liggett  group  has  recently 
been  established  in  New 
"S'ork  City  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Thirty- fourth  Street.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  establishments  in  the  country.  At 
any  rate,  the  rental  amounts  to  $110,000  for 
the  first  year,  which  means  $20  a  square  foot. 
The  corner,  however,  is  the  busiest  in  the  city, 
and  apparently  justifies  this  enormous  figure. 
The  lease  will  run  for  tw^enty-one  years.  The 
store  has  thirteen  departments,  including  the 
soda  fountain,  and  there  are  nearly  three  score 
emplovees.  ,  There  are  ten  dispensers  at  the 
soda  fountain  alone.  The  manager  is  H.  H. 
McKenzie,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence as  manager  of  various  Liggett  and  Hall 
&  Lyon  stores  in  New  England.  The  Liggett 
stores  now  cover  such  leading  cities  as  Boston, 
Providence,  Worcester,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Xew  York,  and  possibly  other  places. 


We  r.^ither  from  the  Septem- 
ANOTHER  RUMOR,  ber  issue  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Era  that  denial  has 
been  made  of  the  rumored  consolidation  of  a 
considerable  number  of  leading  wholesale  drug 
houses  in  the  Central  States.  The  original  re- 
port apparently  was,  according  to  the  Era, 
that  these  houses  were  to  continue  to  act 
somewhat  independently  in  the  conduct  of 
their  jobbing  transactions,  but  were  to  unite 
in  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  chiefly  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  non-secrets  like 
those  bearing  the  A.  D.  S.  and  the  Rexall 
labels.  If  there  is  anything  to  these  reports, 
it  will  come  out  in  time,  and  meanwhile  we 
shall  try  to  wait  patiently  in  order  to  learn 
what  is  what. 


I  he  Coca-Cola  Company  has 

COCA-COLA  ,  ,  ^  .  •       .       .t 

VERSUS  THE  A.  D.s.  brought  suit  agamst  the 
American  Druggists'  Syndi- 
cate in  an  endeavor  to  restrain  the  latter  from 
continuing  its  practice  of  making  and  selling  a 
specialty  known  as  "Extract  of  Coca  and 
Kola."  The  Coca-Cola  people  declare  that  its 
trade-mark  rights  have  been  violated,  and  that 
unfair  competition  has  resulted.  They  declare, 
further,  that  several  members  of  the  A.  D.  S. 
have  substituted  the  A.  D.  S.  product  when 
Coca-Cola  has  been  called  for.  Accordingly 
these  druggists  are  made  codefendants  with 
the  A.  D.  S.  in  the  suit  brought  to  secure  an 
injunction.  To  these  several  allegations  the 
A.  D.  S.  enters  a  general  denial,  and  a  pro- 
longed litigation  is  expected  to  fellow. 


THE  NEW  ^^^^    ^''^^'^    president    of    the 

WOMAN'S  Woman's    Organization     of 

PRESIDENT.  ^u       AT      A      r>      T-k 

the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  as  we  re- 
ported last  month,  is  Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Water- 
house,  of  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Waterhouse,  we  believe,  is  president  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D.  In 
club  work  and  in  speaking  she  has  evidently 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  a  literary  club  for  upwards  of 
ten  years,  and  is  actively  interested  in  the 
work  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  her 
home  town.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  was  a 
successful  elocutionist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Water- 
house  live  at  1083  Walnut  Hills  in  Newton 
Highlands. 


COMMITTED 
SUICIDE. 


We  said  something  last 
month  about  the  action  of  H. 
A.  Metz  &  Co.  and  Victor 
Koechl  &  Co.,  both  of  New  York  City,  in 
prosecuting  druggists  for  the  sale  of  aristol, 
salvarsan,  pyramidon,  and  other  products 
which  were  contraband  in  nature,  and  which 
had  not  been  secured  from  the  owners  of  the 
patents  and  trade-marks.  Since  then  we  have 
seen  that  David  M.  Schurr,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  supply  for 
most  of  the  peddlers  of  these  goods  in  the 
East,  committed  suicide  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrest.  Other  dealers  preferred  to  stay  on 
earth  and  defend  themselves.  The  cases  are 
still  pending  in  the  courts. 
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EDITORIAL 


"LET  GEORGE  DO  IT!" 

The  editor  of  the  Midland  Druggist  has  re- 
cently gotten  rather  tired  of  well  doing — we 
all  weary  at  times.  He  and  his  journal  for 
years  have  stood  for  the  best  things  in  phar- 
macy in  Ohio  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
States,  and  much  excellent  work  has  been  done 
in  legislative  and  other  directions.  The  efforts 
of  the  journal  itself,  too,  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  personal  work  of  a  vigorous  sort. 

But  now,  after  years  of  unselfish  and  aggres- 
sive leadership,  and  after  an  equal  number  of 
years  of  scant  and  even  critical  support  from 
the  rank  and  file,  the  editor  is  indulging  him- 
self in  a  few  minutes  of  pessimism.  He  is  in- 
dignant over  the  apathy,  the  indifference,  and 
even  the  carping  opposition  of  those  whose  as- 
sistance he  has  had  every  right  to  expect.  He 
gives  a  few  instances  to  prove  his  point.  Here 
is  one : 

Some  years  ago,  to  help  out  a  few  reformers  in  a 
neighboring  State  where  taxes  and  the  oppression  of 
unjust  laws  were  gradually  crushing  the  life  out  of  the 
drug  business,  this  office  on  its  own  account  and  at 
considerable  expense,  sent  a  letter  to  each  and  every 
druggist  in  that  State,  telling  them  of  the  movements  on 
foot  in  their  behalf  and  asking  for  their  help  in  organ- 
izing the  State.  They  were  then  paying  State  and  local 
taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business.  By  organized 
work  they  could  repeal  the  law  and  save  each  one  at 
least  $50  a  year.  We  did  not  ask  them  for  any  money, 
but  we  got  two  replies  from  the  entire  State. 

Here  is  another  specimen  experience : 

An  officer  of  the  State  Auxiliary  who  was  laboring 
at  the  Capitol  building  like  a  slave  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  some  freak  legislation,  sent  a  letter  to  the  trade 
explaining  the  difficulties  he,  as  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  was  having,  and  advised  that  if  this 
bill  was  defeated,  they  would  have  to  come  across  with 
the  necessary  money.  An  assessment  of  $2  was  asked 
from  each  member.  He  got  $2  from  the  whole  State, 
and  was  afterwards  asked  what  he  did  with  the  money 
contributed  for  legislative  purposes !  //  that  bill  had 
passed  it  would  have  cost  every  druggist  in  the  State 
about  $200  a  year  in  additional  store  expenses.  Was 
that  apathy  or  plain  stupidity?  Although  the  bill  was 
defeated  it  was  not  due  to  any  assistance  the  committee 
received  from  the  trade. 

Pity  'tis,  'tis  true.  It  is  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  strive  to  work  for 
their  fellows  that  they  must  largely  work 
alone.     If  they  count  on  cooperation  they  are 


likely  to  be  cruelly  disappointed.  The  very 
men  who  are  chiefly  to  be  benefited,  and  who 
theoretically  should  work  the  hardest  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  fellows,  are  at  the 
same  time  the  very  men  wh6  do  nothing  at  all 
but  kick.  Afterwards,  if  their  defense  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  they  are  en- 
tirely willing  to  reap  all  the  advantages  with- 
out expressing  even  a  thank  you.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  failure  has  resulted,  they  are  quick 
to  come  forth  with  their  protests,  complain  bit- 
terly of  the  incompetency  of  their  leaders,  and 
indulge  in  more  or  less  open  accusations  of  in- 
difference, incompetence,  or  even  graft. 

This  seems  to  be  human  nature — and  human 
nature  is  often  weak  and  erring.  No  disposi- 
tion is  more  universal  than  the  one  expressed 
in  the  popular  phrase  of  the  day,  "Let  George 
do  it!"  How  often  have  we  seen  the  work  of 
an  association  or  a  club  absolutely  neglected 
by  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  and 
then,  when  a  few  willing  men  rushed  in  to  do 
what  had  to  be  done,  they  received  nothing  but 
intimations  that  "this  organization  is  run  by  a 
clique  and  there  is  no  use  of  our  trying  to  do 
or  say  anything!"  This  practically  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  facts  in  every  last  organization  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  of  political  or- 
ganizations, and  it  furnishes  the  reason  for  the 
political  boss.  Others  simply  won't  do  the 
work ;  somebody  has  to  do  it,  and  that  some- 
body becomes  a  "boss"  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  deride.  But  there  wouldn't  be  any 
bosses  if  people  themselves  would  do  their 
duty — there  wouldn't  be  any  room  or  necessity 
for  bosses.  The  people  themselves  would  be 
the  bosses.  "Shall  the  people  rule"  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  be  answered  the  very  minute 
the  people  want  to  rule — and  not  before. 

Oh,  well,  this  is  a  pretty  big  question  and 
we  are  wading  out  in  the  open  sea.  Anyway 
we  sympathize  with  our  friend  the  Midland 
Druggist.  He  certainly  has  had  his  troubles — 
but  then  we  all  have  them.  Cheer  up !  Things 
will  be  better  in  the  by  and  by. 


REFERENDUM  VOTES   ON  THE   GRADUA- 
TION PREREQUISITE. 

Again  and  again  we  have  declared  our  con- 
viction that  the  graduation  prerequisite  in 
pharmacy  can  only  be  realized  in  the  different 
States  as  fast  as  general  pharmaceutical  senti- 
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ment  in  favor  of  it  is  developed — and  no 
faster.  Soon  after  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania led  the  way  by  establishing  the  gradua- 
tion requirement,  the  movement  was  taken  up 
in  eight  or  ten  other  States.  So  far,  however, 
only  in  Rhode  Island  has  a  law  actually  been 
enacted,  although  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  established  the 
graduation  prerequisite  on  its  own  initiative. 
Why  have  the  bills  in  the  other  States  failed 
of  passage  in  the  legislatures  ?  Simply  because 
pharmacists  were  divided  among  themselves — 
because  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  legisla- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  strong  and  unanimous. 

For  this  reason  it  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  to  note  that  popular  votes  have 
recently  been  taken  in  at  least  three  States — 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota.  The  purpose 
was  of  course  to  discover  what  the  general 
opinion  was  on  such  legislation.  The  Mich- 
igan vote  was  taken  last  year  and  was  recorded 
in  the  Bulletin  at  the  time.  Unfortunately 
the  voting  papers  were  sent  out  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
apparently  many  druggists  failed  to  find  or  see 
them.  As  a  consequence  only  261  druggists 
voted,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  possibly  considerable 
significance  that  200  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  prerequisite  legislation,  whereas  only 
61  voted  against  it. 

This  year  similar  votes  have  been  taken  in 
Illinois  and  Minnesota.  In  Illinois,  as  we  re- 
ported some  time  ago,  the  results  were  965  in 
the  affirmative  and  247  in  the  negative.  This 
represented  so  large  a  majority  sentiment  that 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  association 
later  on  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  give 
formal  approval  to  the  prerequisite  idea,  and 
to  seek  an  amendment  to  the  pharmacy  act  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  In  Minne- 
sota a  post-card  vote  showed  80  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  favor  of  the  graduation  pre- 
requisite, and  subsequently  at  the  State  meet- 
ing another  vote  was  taken.  This  resulted 
similarly  in  a  majority  in  favor  of  progress, 
although  the  majority  was  not  so  pronounced. 

Thus  in  these  three  States  the  prerequisite 
idea,  in  accordance  with  modern  political 
methods,  has  been  subjected  to  a  popular 
vote.  Druggists  have  had  a  chance  to  say 
themselves  whether  they  wanted  such  legisla- 
tion or  not,  and  apparently  in  all  three  com- 
monwealths a  considerable  majority  have  ex- 


pressed themselves  in  favor  of  advancement. 
So  far  so  good.  For  unless  pharmaceutical 
sentiment  is  really  in  favor  of  prerequisite  leg- 
islation, and  will  stand  behind  its  enactment 
first  and  its  enforcement  afterwards,  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  attempt  it.  As  with  all 
other  evolutionary  movements,  a  sufficient 
period  of  agitation  and  education  must  pre- 
cede actual  achievement. 


BEGGING  THE  QUESTION. 

Now,  however,  an  interesting  situation 
arises.  In  Illinois,  at  least,  it  is  apparent  that 
those  who  are  against  the  prerequisite  mean  to 
keep  up  their  opposition.  Some  time  ago, 
shortly  after  we  had  chronicled  the  result  of 
the  Illinois  vote  in  the  Bulletin,  and  had  de- 
clared that  a  large  majority  were  in  favor  of 
the  graduation  requirement,  Wilhelm  Bode- 
mann  wrote  us  a  strong  letter  of  protest.  Mr. 
Bodemann,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  open, 
direct,  and  avowed  enemy  of  the  prerequisite. 
He  will  have  none  of  it!  The  very  mention 
of  it  is  anathema  to  him!  What  was  Mr. 
Bodemann's  complaint  to  us?  Simply  this, 
that  the  referendum  vote  in  Illinois  was  not 
representative.  Out  of  5618  registered  phar- 
macists on  the  rolls  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
only  something  like  1200  expressed  themselves. 
"How,"  he  asked,  "do  you  figure  out  that  965 
is  a  majority  under  these  circumstances?" 

Well,  this  opens  up  a  pretty  big  question. 
Much  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  it.  In 
Illinois,  if  there  really  are  5618  proprietors  of 
retail  stores,  only  a  little  over  20  per  cent  of 
them  registered  their  opinion  on  the  prerequi- 
site vote.  Where,  then,  do  the  other  80  per 
cent  stand?  One  might  argue  that  they  want 
the  prerequisite;  another  might  hold  that  they 
do  not  want  it ;  but  who  can  read  their  minds 
with  any  accuracy?  The  fairest  assumption 
is  that  the  1200  who  voted  closely  represent  the 
4000  or  more  who  did  not  vote,  and  that  the 
results  were  therefore  approximately  deter- 
minative and  accurate. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  assumption  made  in  all 
political  voting.  A  mayor,  a  governor  or  a 
president  is  always  elected  by  just  this  method. 
The  majority  of  those  who  actually  vote  do 
the  electing.  Those  who  do  not  vote  must  be 
ignored,  and  in  practice  they  are  ignored. 
Take  the  primaries  early  this  summer,  for  in- 
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stance,  in  the  bitter  Taft-Roosevelt  feud.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  nominally  carried  a  number  of  piv- 
otal States  like  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. And  yet  the  actual  vote  in  these  States 
represented  only  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  registered  voters.  Some  peo- 
ple have  since  claimed  that  the  remaining  70 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  voters,  if  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  preferences,  might  have  told  an 
entirely  different  story,  but  nevertheless  Roose- 
velt delegates  were  sent  to  Chicago. 

Now  we  have  no  purpose  of  expressing  any 
opinion  about  the  Taft-Roosevelt  situation,  or 
about  the  Chicago  convention.  That  is  entire- 
ly beside  the  question.  We  simply  want  to 
show  that  in  the  Taft-Roosevelt  primaries,  as 
in  all  other  primaries  and  elections,  the  day 
was  carried  by  the  majority  of  those  who  actu- 
ally registered  their  opinion.  The  "silent  vote" 
doesn't  count  and  can't  count.  On  this  assump- 
tion we  believe  that  the  graduation  prerequi- 
site has  fairly  carried  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  show  that  it  hasn't  is  simply  to  indulge  in 
specious  reasoning.  We  observe  that  the 
Western  Druggist,  in  its  systematic  campaign 
against  the  graduation  prerequisite,  has  argued 
likewise  that  the  vote  in  Illinois  indicated 
nothing,  because,  forsooth,  it  only  represented 
20  or  30  per  cent  of  the  possible  number  of 
voters.  To  us  this  seems  like  merely  begging 
the  question. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  JOHN  W. 
DAUGHERTY. 

John  W.  Daugherty,  attorney  and  manager 
of  the  Druggists'  Indemnity  Exchange  of  St. 
Louis,  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy  several 
weeks  ago  on  a  train  pulling  out  of  Indianap- 
olis. Just  before  that  he  had  attended  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and 
was  then  in  such  manifest  good  health  that  his 
subsequent  death  provoked  great  astonishment. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Daugherty  had  only  re- 
cently been  married  to  the  Countess  DeBrie  of 
France,  and,  although  few  knew  it  at  the  time, 
was  really  on  his  honeymoon  in  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Daugherty  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  he 
had   built   up   the    Druggists'    Indemnity   Ex- 


change to  a  point  where  it  enjoyed  a  large 
volume  of  business  and  the  confidence  of  the 
retail  drug  trade  of  the  country.  Fortunately 
he  is  succeeded  in  the  position  of  attorney  and 
manager  by  an  understudy  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Exchange — Mr.  H.  W.  Eddy. 
For  five  years  Mr.  Eddy  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  general  representative,  and  is  well  known  to 


John  W.  Daugherty. 

themembersof  theN.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  numer- 
ous State  pharmaceutical  associations.  The 
business  will  therefore  go  on  as  before,  and 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  show  the  same 
growth  and  development  which  have  been 
manifested  from  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 


RETURNING  FROM  DENVER. 

Following  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  in  August, 
quite  a  number  of  the  members  came  back  east 
through  Detroit,  lured  by  the  drug  manufac- 
turing interests  of  this  city.  Some  of  them 
paid  appreciated  calls  at  the  Bulletin 
office.  Among  them  was  Irving  P.  Gammon. 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  went  out  to  Denver  pri- 
marily to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  as  the 
accredited  delegate  from  the  Massachusetts 
board.  Mr.  Gammon,  if  we  mistake  not,  iS' 
also  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  he  is 
a  man  of  influence  in  pharmaceutical  circles  in 
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IJoston  and  throughout  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts generally. 

Another  caller  was  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  American  Druggist. 
Mr.  Mayo  sat  down  in  the  Bulletin  sanctum 
and  entertained  us  for  two  hours  as  only  an 
accomplished  raconteur  could  possibly  do.  If 
there  is  any  man  in  American  pharmacy  who 
lias  a  greater  fund  of  anecdotes,  and  who  can 
relate  them  with  more  grace  and  humor  than 
Mr.  Mayo,  we  have  not  yet  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. 


of  the  professional  type,  and  where  he  does 
much  analytical  and  chemical  work  for  the  pub- 


► 


NOMINEES  FOR  THE  A.  PH.  A.  PRESIDENCY. 

Following  its  usual  custom,  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the  Denver 
meeting  in  August,  nominated  three  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  the  organization.    These 


Chas.  M.  Fokd. 

names  will  shortly  be  voted  upon  by  the  entire 
membership  through  the  medium  of  the  mails. 
The  candidates  are  Charles  M..Ford  of  Den- 
ver, George  M.  Beringer  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  F.  W.  Meissner  of  La  Porte,  Indiana.  All 
three  are  men  well  known  to  the  pharmacists 
•of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
attend  the  annual  conventions  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  a  retail  druggist  all  his  life 
up  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  he  sold  out  his 
store  and  became  drug  inspector  for  the  State 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Beringer  is  a  retail  phar- 
macist in  Camden,  where  he  conducts  a  store 


QlBO.  M.  Bebinoeb. 


lie  and  also,  we  believe,  for  the  city  authorities. 
Mr.  Meissner  has  a  store  in  La  Porte,  so  that 


F.  W.  Mbissneb. 

all  three  candidates  this  year  may  practically 
be  considered  retailers. 


PRESIDENT     OF    THE     TRAVELERS' 
AUXILIARY. 

George  C.  Frolich,  one  of  the  traveling  rep- 
resentatives of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation at  the  meeting  in  Swampscott  a  month 
or  two  ago.  Mr.  Frolich  is  a  man  of  versa- 
tility. At  this  same  meeting,  for  instance,  he 
won  the  first  prize  in  a  contest  over  the  iden- 
tity of  crude  drugs  and  chemicals. 
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A  crowd  of  delegates  on  the  Auditorium  steps,  most  of  them 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  William  E.  Lee  in  the  foreground  at 
the  left  of  the  picture. 


Some  of  the  local  Milwaukee  hustlers,  including  Messrs. 
Greenwood,  Schmidt,  Jones,  Eckstein,  Wilson,  and  Thompson. 
Mr.  Eckstein  is  the  third  gentleman  from  the  right. 


A  group  of  Detroiters— Charles  F.  Mann,  Grant  W.  Stevens, 
and  James  W.  Seeley.  This  was  taken  on  the  steamer  trip 
Friday  afternoon. 


Among  these  men  arelCharles  H.  Huhn,  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  H.  B.  Guilford,  ex-president,  and  J.  Arthur 
Bean,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Miss  Gertrude  Mann,  daughter  of  Charles 
F.  Mann,  of  Detroit. 


The  one  and  only  Wilhelm  Bodemann  is 
in  the  center  of  this  jolly  group. 


ii.  Craig  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
and  Hugh  Craig  of  N.  Y,  City. 


Some  N.  A.  R.  D.  Snapshots  Taken  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention  In  August. 

(We  are  indebted  for  these  pictures  to  the  courtesy  of  A.  R.  Eberle,  manager  of  Eberle's  drug  store,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. ) 
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A.  B.  Robertson.  Lansing:,  Mich.,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  representative  in 
the  State  legislature. 


Harry  E.  Fox,  Gaylord.  Mich.,  nomi- 
nee on  the  Republican  ticket  for  county 
treasurer. 


Archie  M.  liciil,  Detroit,  Mich.,  nomi- 
nee for  city  aldenuan  in  the  Fifteenth 
Ward. 


Robert  Homan,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  Pro- 
gressive nominee  for  member  of  assembly 
in  the  State  legislature. 


R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville,  N.  C,  nomi- 
nated for  county  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 


Dr.  R.  C.  Droege,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
has  received  the  nomination  for  coroner 
of  the  county. 


T.  N.  Hall.  Mooresville,  N.  C,  Demo-  ,   Prank  Shane,  Eldon,  Iowa,    nominee  Jos.  C.  Wirthman,  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 

cratic     nominee    for    the    State    legis-  for  reelection  to  the  State  House  of  Repre-  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  city 

lature.  sentatives.  council. 


Drui{i{iats  Up  for  Election  to  Public  Office  In  November. 
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How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

SIXTH  PAPER:   GATHERING  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

The  Interesting  Story  of  How  it  is  Collected  and  Shipped  on  the  Tributaries  of  the  Amazon  in 
the  Jungles  of  South  America— The  Natives  Call  it  "Black  Gold," 

so  Valuable  is  It. 

By  ALEXANDER  P.  ROGERS.* 


I'pon  a  trip  last  summer  up  the  Amazon 
River  to  the  source  of  one  of  its  great  tribu- 
taries, I  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
various  processes  by  which  the  enormous  rub- 
ber crop  is  gathered  in  the  jungles  of  tropical 
South  America,  and  shipped  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.     I*"rom  the  first  step  to  the  last  the 


A  pile  of  balls  of  crude  rubber  on  the  banks  of  the  Madeira  River 
in  the  heart  of  South  America.  The  natives  call  this  "  black  gold," 
and  no  wonder — for  a  single  ball  weighing  75  pounds  is  worth  nearly 
a  hundred  dollars ! 

industry  of  producing  and  handling  the  crude 
rubber,  or  ''black  gold,"  as  the  natives  call  it, 
is  an  intensely  interesting  occupation.  We 
who  ride  in  comfortable  automobiles  over 
beautiful  roads  can  hardly  realize  the  amount 
of  labor  and  suffering  endured  by  a  semi- 
civilized  race  of  people  for  our  pleasure;  nor 
do  the  poor  peons,  who  perform  most  of  the 
actual  labor,  realize  the  boon  to  civilization 
their  efforts  produce.  It  is  only  after  a  trip 
such  as  I  took  through  the  heart  of  the  finest 
rubber  country  in  the  world  that  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  industry  can  be  grasped,  and  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  wonderful  substance 
obtained. 

My  party  was  composed  of  several  trained 
observers,  as  all  mining  engineers  must  be, 
bound  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Guapore, 
3000  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  mighty 
Amazon.     We  thought  we  were  going  to  a 

*A  paper  written  by  Mr.  Rogers  for  "The  Good- 
rich," published  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


little  known  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  wherever 
the  trees  existed  along  the  upper  river  banks, 
we  found  these  industrious  rubber  gatherers 
hard  at  work. 

WHERE   THE   SUPPLY   COMES    FROM. 

Look  at  any  good  map  of  South  America 
and  you  will  see  a  great  network  of  rivers 
flowing  from  the  Andes  through  the  center  of 
the  continent,  most  of  which  finally  empty  into 
the  Amazon.  They  spread  out  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  main  artery  of  the  Amazon,  like 
the  fingers  of  one's  hand,  covering  the  whole 
interior  region  of  equatorial  South  America. 
The  particular  tributary  I  traveled  on,  how- 
ever, had  its  source  far  to  the  south  away  from 
the  Andes,  so  that  we  did  not  obtain  a  view  of 
these  high  mountains  on  any  part  of  the  trip. 
Our  course  lay  up  the  Madeira  River,  which  is 
over  900  miles  in  length  and  empties  into  the 
Amazon  nearly  900  miles  above  its  mouth. 
From  the  Madeira,  we  passed  to  the  Mamore 
for  150  miles,  and  then  went  up  a  tributary  of 
that  river,  called  the  Guapore,  for  another  900 


Poling  a  boatload  of  crude  rubber  in  quiet  waters. 

miles,  until  the  water  became  too  shallow  to 
proceed.  In  this  direction,  the  principal  rub- 
ber-growing section  exists  along  the  Mamore 
and  Guapore  Rivers,  the  product  being  taken 
down  stream  in  huge  rowboats  to  a  place 
called  San  Antonio  on  the  Madeira  River,  800 
miles  above  its  mouth  and  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  ocean  steamers.     Above  this  point, 
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for  a  distance  of  some  220  miles,  a  series  of 
ugly  rapids  exists.  Once  you  have  passed 
them,  however,  the  river  is  again  navigable  by 
light  draft  steamers  for  another  1000  miles. 

THE    CRUDE-RUBBER   BALLS    OR   "  BLACK   GOLD."" 

At  San  Antonio  we  obtained  our  first  sight 
of  the  crude  rubber  being  loaded  for  shipment 
to   the  markets   of   New    York  and   London. 


Hauling  a  boat  of  rubber  around  one  of  the  rapids  in  the  river  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  sport  of  "  riding  the  rapids." 

Here  there  were  great  piles  of  rubber  balls, 
each  one  some  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  from  50  to  Y5  pounds,  bearing  the 
owner's  private  mark  burned  into  it  for  identi- 
fication. They  were  of  a  dead-black  color, 
and  looked  as  if  they  had  undergone 
rough  usage  on  their  long  trip  down  the  upper 
rivers.  In  this,  however,  I  was  somewhat  mis- 
taken, as  I  was  later  witness  to  the  extra- 
ordinary care  with  which  the  balls  are  handled 
in  descending  the  dangerous  rapids.  Crude 
rubber  is  worth  $1.25  a  pound,  so  that  a  ball 
weighing  75  pounds  is  quite  a  valuable  article, 
and  you  begin  to  see  why  the  natives  refer  to 
it  as  "black  gold."  My  first  impression,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  curiosity,  as  I  looked  at  these 
peculiar  objects  having  the  appearance  of  huge 
misshapen  cannon  balls  with  a  two-inch  hole 
through  the  center  of  each  one.  There  was  an 
irresistible  desire  to  kick  them  and  see  your 
foot  jump  away  again  from  the  recoil  of  the 
rubber.  You  were  careful  not  to  do  it  many 
times,  however,  as  it  is  very  solid  stuff  and  the 
operation  hurts  you  more  than  it  does  the  rub- 
ber. 

TRANSPORTING  THE  RUBBER. 

In  order  to  pass  the  rapids  above  San  An- 
tonio, the  only  method  of  transportation  that 
has  existed  up  to  date,  for  passengers  and 
freight  alike,  has  been  to  work  your  way  in 
huge  rowboats,  shaped  much  like  our  racing 


yachts  without  any  fin-keel.  These  boats  are 
manned  by  18  or  20  natives,  and  a  pilot,  who 
handles  the  rubber  and  commands  the  crew, 
for  it  is  dangerous  work  and  a  man  with  thor- 
ough experience  of  the  currents  must  be  in 
charge.  In  going  up  stream,  the  crew  sits  on 
the  gunwales  of  the  boat  and  all  paddle  in 
unison  over  the  quiet  waters  close  to  the  shore 
where  the  current  is  less  strong.  Whenever  a 
rough  stretch  is  reached  and  no  headway  can 
be  made  by  paddling,  long  poles  are  brought 
out  and  the  crew  resorts  to  poling.  If  the  cur- 
rent proves  too  swift  for  this  method,  most  of 
the  men  are  sent  ashore  with  a  heavy  two- 
inch  tow-rope  to  pull  the  boat  ahead  by  main 
strength. 

When  a  bad  rapid  is  reached,  however,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  unload  the  whole  cargo 
and  transport  it  around  to  the  head  of  the  falls 
— a  task  which  may  take  a  day  or  so  to  com- 
plete. Then,  the  empty  boat  must  be  either 
worked  up  over  the  rapid,  or  else  pulled  bodily 
overland  to  the  quiet  waters  above.  It  is  very 
slow  traveling,  especially  when  the  crew  feels 
"tired,"  as  it  often  does,  and  decides  to  take  a 
rest  while  one  of  its  number  goes  off  hunting 


A  native  gathering  the  - u-  ^. ,      r     j      k  little  cups  as 

it  drips  from  the  tree.    The  process  is  not  unlike  the  gathering  of 
maple  sap  in  the  United  States. 

in  the  jungle  for  a  fat  pig  or  turkey,  or  even 
a  monkey,  to  feast  upon.  It  took  us  over  a 
month  to  ascend  these  rapids,  camping  each 
night  on  shore  in  the  jungle,  where  you  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  get  bitten  or  stung  by 
the  snakes  and  insects  that  abound  everywhere. 
As  all  the  rubber,  however,  is  brought  down 
stream,  its  rate  of  progress  is  much  faster  than 
ours  w^as.     One  of  these  boats  will  hold  ten 
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tons  of  freight,  and  the  crews  become  so  skil- 
ful that  they  take  chances  on  riding  over  most 
of  the  smaller  rapids.  We  would  watch  them 
coming  down  the  center  of  the  river  at  racing 
speed,  the  paddlers  all  in  their  positions  on  the 
gunwales,  and  when  they  approached  a  rapid 
the  men  would  work  like  mad  to  force  their 
boat  into  the  smoothest  part  of  the  current. 
Then  the  excitement  was  intense,  as  they  shot 


A  rubber  collector's  hut  on  the  Rio  Madeira,  in  the  midst  of  the 
South  American  jungle. 

down  the  steep  incline  like  a  millrace,  and  went 
bounding  over  the  great  billows  below,  and 
finally  entered  quieter  waters  again. 

DANGEROUS   WORK. 

They  are  not  always  lucky  enough  to  come 
through  so  easily,  however,  as  a  wave  may 
wash  over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  or  they  may 
not  be  able  to  avoid  some  of  the  rocks  and 
sunken  timbers  which  abound  in  the  dry  sea- 
son. Then  a  tragedy  usually  follows:  the 
whole  crew  may  lose  their  lives,  and  the  cargo 
may  be  lost.  The  rubber  balls  will  float  in 
water,  but  in  this  wild  region  they  become  scat- 
tered easily,  and  a  large  percentage  are  never 
recovered  by  the  rightful  owner,  once  they  get 
adrift  in  this  wide  river.  I  saw  one  such  crew 
clinging  lo  their  swamped  boat.  They  were 
rescued  just  in  time  before  another  rapid  was 
reached,  which  would  have  hurled  them  to  de- 
struction. 

The  more  conservative  shippers  generally 
insist  that  great  care  must  be  taken,  and  re- 
quire their  men  to  land  above  the  rapids  and 
either  transport  the  rubber  around  on  land,  or 
else  float  the  balls  in  bunches  through  the  quiet- 
est part  of  the  rapids.  This  is  quite  an  inter- 
esting proceeding.  Perhaps  20  or  30  balls  are 
strung  on  a  large  rope,  which  passes  through 
the  hole  in  the  center  of  each  one.  With  a 
man  in   front  and  another  behind  this  string 


of  balls,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  men 
carefully  guiding  the  center,  they  swim  from 
point  to  point  until  the  foot  of  the  rapid  is 
reached.  There  the  balls  of  rubber  are  un- 
strung and  piled  on  the  shore,  while  the  men 
return  for  another  load.  Finally,  the  boat  it- 
self is  let  down  and  reloaded  as  before. 

When  you  consider  there  are  over  twenty 
bad'  falls  in  these  rapids,  and  innumerable 
minor  swift  places,  you  can  realize  the  expense 
and  risk  involved  in  sending  a  cargo  of  $10,- 
000  or  $15,000  worth  of  rubber  through  this 
section  of  the  river. 

A  RUBBER  RAILROAD. 

Tlie  losses  in  the  transshipment  of  rubber  by 
water,  indeed,  have  been  so  great  that  the 
Brazilian  government  has  finally  come  to  the 
rescue  and  is  now  building  a  railroad,  220  miles 
long,  around  the  rapids.  The  history  of  this 
road  would  make  an  interesting  story  in  itself, 
but  I  have  only  space  here  to  mention  it  in  a 
cursory  manner. 

Bordering  the  Madeira  River,  the  jungle  is 
one  of  the  worst  and  deadliest  in  all  the  world. 
All  the  natives  are  infected  with  malarial  fever, 


An  Indian  hunting  with  a  blow-gun  in  the  Amazon  forest. 

and  it  has  been  a  hot-bed  for  yellow  fever  and 
the  terrible  beriberi.  Out  of  the  first  52  men 
sent  to  survey  the  road,  49  died  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  remaining  three  fled  in  terror. 
Finally,  Americans,  with  great  experience  and 
indomitable  courage,  backed  by  strong  finan- 
cial interests,  took  charge  of  the  work  and 
have  just  completed  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
our  experience  in  Panama.  I  even  doubt  if  they 
could  have  been  successful.     To  one  who  rides 
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over  the  line  to-day  in  a  comfortable  coach, 
these  statements  may  appear  like  exaggera- 
tions, as  he  does  not  realize  what  deadly  ene- 
mies, in  the  form  of  intangible  microbes,  lie 
hidden  in  those  quiet  jungles,  which  can  be 
conquered  only  by  costly  preparation  and  a 
trained  medical  service. 

The  result  of  the  railroad  will  inevitably  be 
to  displace  the  romantic  and  dangerous  river 
travel  over  the  rapids,  but  we  are  living  in  a 
material  age  where  the  loss  of  life  and  valuable 
property  will  not  be  tolerated,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  romance.  To-day  the  trains  make 
this  distance  in  one  day,  which  we  took  over  a 
month  to  cover.  The  upper  terminal  is  at  a 
place  called  Guajura-Merim,  where  we  em- 
barked on  a  small  river  steamer  for  the  trip 
up  the  Rio  Guapore. 

THE  RUBBER  TREES. 

As  this  place  is  at  a  slightly  higher  altitude 
and  10  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  the 
weather  becomes  much  more  agreeable.  On 
both  sides  of  the  river  thick  jungles  existed  in 
which,  every  now  and  then,  the  pilot  pointed 
out  a  rubber  tree  to  me.  Where  so  many  sim- 
ilar trees  grow,  it  was  very  difficult  to  pick  out 
the  real  rubber  trees,  but  after  a  time  I  became 
sufficiently  expert  to  distinguish  them  by  their 
small  leaves.  They  grow  wild  to  perfection 
all  along  the  banks,  and  attain  a  height  of  50 
feet  or  more.  Like  many  large  .tropical  trees, 
however,  the  trunk  shoots  up  straight  and 
clean  without  any  branches  on  it  until  the  head 
is  reached  far  above  the  ground.  We  have 
no  trees  in  our  northern  climate  which  resem- 
ble them  very  closely.  The  tree  here  is  not, 
however,  a  rubber  tree. 

On  our  trip  up  the  river  we  were  obliged  to 
tie  up  to  the  bank  very  often  to  cut  fire-wood, 
and  then  I  amused  myself  in  tapping  the  rub- 
ber trees  in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  all 
scarred  in  many  places,  from  the  ground  up 
as  high  as  I  could  reach,  by  former  tappings, 
but  yielded  some  milk  every  time  I  cut  them. 

The  sap,  or  milk  as  as  it  is  called,  looks  ex- 
actly like  tinned  sterilized  cream,  and  flows 
directly  under  the  bark.  Whenever  you  cut 
into  a  tree  with  an  ax  or  a  machete,  it  drips 
out  very  slowly,  not  unlike  the  sap  from  a 
maple  sugar  tree.  Of  course  I  did  not  have 
time  to  collect  any  quantity  of  the  milk,  but 
what  little  I  did  save  gradually  solidified  into 
a  yellowish-white  substance  that  could  be 
stretched  and  snap  back,  just  as  an  ordinary 


rubber  band  will  do.  It  seemed  very  curious 
to  see  this  white  liquid  assume  such  qualities, 
and  it  was  a  never-ending  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  me. 

WHOLE  FAMILIES  GO  COLLECTING  RUBBER. 

The  season  for  gathering  the  rubber  crop  in 
this  latitude  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  dry 
season,  or  during  our  summer  months.  We 
occasionally  passed  whole  families  drifting 
down  the  river  from  the  small  settle- 
ments above  on  their  way  to  certain  places 
where  the  trees  were  very  numerous.  These 
were  happy-go-lucky  companies  who  traveled 


The  rubber  trees  are  to  be  found  in  these  thick  jungles  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 


in  a  unique  kind  of  craft.  Two  large  row- 
boats  were  lashed  together  and  covered  with  a 
set  of  long  poles  to  make  a  flooring  10  or  12 
feet  wide  by  15  or  18  feet  in  length — some- 
thing like  a  huge  "catamaran."  Around  the 
edges  of  the  floor,  walls  were  erected,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  roofed  in  like  a  house.  All 
that  was  visible  of  the  boats  were  the  prows 
sticking  out  at  each  end,  and  in  them  the  men 
sat  who  directed  the  course  of  these  strange 
craft. 

Within  the  house,  at  each  end,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn  on  the  cob  was  stored  for  the  use 
of  the  workers  during  the  season,  filling  half 
the  room  from  floor  to  roof.  The  remaining 
space  was  used  by  half  a  dozen  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  several  pigs,  dogs,  chickens, 
parrots,  and  a  monkey  or  two.  There  were 
at  least  20  or  25  human  beings,  besides  the 
various  animals,  in  one  of  these  craft  that  I 
saw,  but  they  all  seemed  to  be  happy  and  en- 
joying life  to  the  full.  They  would  be  en- 
gaged in  their  work  of  gathering  the  rubber 
for  four  or  five  months,  after  which  they 
would  return  to  the  settlements  for  the  winter. 
The  length  of  time  depends  upon  their  inclina- 
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tions,  as  they  operate  upon  their  own  initia- 
tive and  for  their  own  profit. 

IMPROVING  THE   YIELD. 

Most  of  the  large  areas  along  the  Rio 
Guapore,  however,  are  owned  by  progressive 
European  companies  which  carry  on  their 
business  upon  strictly  up-to-date  methods. 
They  own  tremendous  areas,  where  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  the  rubber  tree,  and  maintain  nur- 
series and  experimental  stations  to  increase  and 
improve  the  trees.  They  also  own  and  operate 
several  river  steamers,  which  ply  between  the 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rub- 
ber from  the  various  sections  and  transporting 
it  to  the  shipping  points.  To  gather  the  rub- 
ber from  places  inland,  away  from  the  river 
bank,  they  have  built  long  roads  through  the 
jungle  over  which  huge  wooden  ox-carts  can 
travel.  Then  a  system  of  stores  is  generally 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  property, 
where  the  peons  and  others  can  buy  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  rubber  crop  is  usually 
gathered  on  a  contract  basis,  the  peons  being 
sent  out  for  the  season,  and  paid  for  the  rub- 
ber they  bring  back. 

The  Brazilian  government  is  alive  to  the 
value  of  its  rubber  crop  and  does  everything  it 
can  to  promote  the  industry.  For  example,  it 
is  against  the  law  for  any  one  to  cut  down  or 
mutilate  a  rubber  tree,  and  if  vou  are  seen  to 


do  such  a  thing  anywhere  in  the  country,  you 
will  immediately  get  into  trouble. 

BUENOS  AIRES   THE   SHIPPING   POINT. 

Toward  the  upper  end  of  the  Guapore  River, 
the  distance  to  the  ocean  down  the  Amazon  is 
so  great,  and  the  rapids  have  proved  so  costly, 
that  it  has  been  found  cheaper  to  take  the 
crude  rubber  up  stream  and  200  miles  over- 
land across  a  low  continental  divide  to  the 
Paraguay  River,  down  which  it  is  transported 
2500  miles  in  steamers  to  Buenos  Aires  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  This  will  all  be  changed, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  railroad  is  in  opera- 
tion around  the  Madeira  rapids,  and  the  prod- 
uct will  then  go  down  the  Amazon. 

After  my  return  to  civilization  from  that 
interior  country,  where  only  at  long  intervals 
any  news  of  the  outside  world  is  ever  heard, 
it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  any  human  being 
would  pick  out  such  a  wilderness  to  dwell  in, 
even  for  "black  gold."  If  one  were  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  region,  and  had  never  seen 
anything  else,  I  can  imagine  he  might  be  happy, 
but  it  is  not  an  attractive  place  for  an  out- 
sider to  stay  in  under  any  condition. 

[Note  by  the  Editor. — The  foregoing  paper  is  con- 
fined to  the  collection  and  shipping  of  crude  rubber. 
The  story  of  how  this  crude  rubber  is  manufactured 
subsequently  into  many  articles  handled  in  every  drug 
store  was  told  in  the  Bulletin  for  June  of  this  year.] 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OFFICIAL  FORMULAS. 

Slight  Chan|{es  which  Lead  to  Perfection  in  the  Manufacture  of  Several  Galenicals — Paper 
Read  at  the  Denver  MeetiniJ  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

By  S.  K.  SASS. 


Many  pharmacists,  if  unsuccessful  in  their 
first  attempt  to  make  some  preparation  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  in  one  of  the  official  books, 
will  freely  and  unfavorably  criticize  the  book, 
the  constructor  of  the  formula,  or  the  com- 
mittee of  revision. 

A  little  thought  about  the  perplexing  for- 
mula, patience,  and  some  experimental  work, 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money,  are 
the  only  things  necessary  to  find  out  that  the 
formula  in  most  cases  is  good  or  nearly  so. 

We  must  remember  that  we  do  not  all  work 
under  the  same  conditions,  that  atmospheric 
and  climatic  changes  play  an  important  role  in 


some  cases,  and  that  the  change  of  seasons  acts 
as  another  joker. 

AROMATIC   ELIXIR. 

Using  magnesium  carbonate,  in  place  of  pu- 
rified talc,  gives  better  results.  Five  grammes 
is  sufficient  to  prepare  1000  Cc.  of  perfectly 
clear  elixir. 

ELIXIR  OF  THE  PHOSPHATES  OF  IRON,  QUININE 
AND   STRYCHNINE. 

This  important  elixir  is  not  as  difficult  to 
prepare  as  it  at  first  appears.  If  prepared,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dunn,  with  a  slight  change 
in  the  directions,  a  most  satisfactory  prepara- 
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tion,  which  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  is  ob- 
tained. The  formula  and  directions  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  should  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

Soluble   ferric  phosphate 17.500  Gm. 

Quinine    8.750  Gm. 

Strychnine   0.275  Gm. 

Phosphoric  acid 2.000  Cc. 

Ammonium    carbonate 5.000  Gm. 

Alcohol    60.000  Cc. 

Acetic   acid 16.000  Cc. 

Distilled  water, 

Aromatic  elixir,  each  a  sufficient 

quantity  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  and  strychnine  in  the  alcohol, 
then  add  the  phosphoric  acid  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  aromatic  elixir.  Add  the 
acetic  acid  to  the  ammonium  carbonate,  contained  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  when  solution  is  complete  add 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  product  measure 
fifty  cubic  centimeters.  Mix  the  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  with  the  solution  of  the  alkaloids,  and  add 
enough  aromatic  elixir  to  make  the  liquid  measure 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters.  Dissolve 
the  ferric  phosphate  in  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  enough  aromatic  elixir  to  make 
the  product  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  cen- 
timeters.   Finally,  mix  the  two  solutions  and  filter. 

Note. — If  precipitate  appears,  agitate  until  dis- 
solved. Keep  in  a  bottle  covered  with  dark  paper  and 
well  corked.  This  preparation  will  slightly  darken  with 
age,  but  its  efficiency  is  not  thereby  affected. 

SYRUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

When  made  adhering  strictly  to  the  formula 
and  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  this  preparation 
is  a  failure.  It  will  not  keep  for  any  length 
of  time.  When  finished,  it  is  not  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  strength,  as  some  of  the  hypophosphites 
are  precipitated  and  left  in  the  filter. 

After  some  experimentation,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  little  change  in  the  formula, 
which  does  not  affect  the  active  principles,  is 
necessary.  Therefore  I  suggest  the  following 
as  entirely  satisfactory : 

Calcium  hypophosphite 45  Gm. 

Potassium    hypophosphite 15  Gm. 

Sodium    hypophosphite 15  Gm. 

Diluted  hypophosphorous  acid..     2  Gm. 

Lactic  acid 1.25  Gm. 

Sugar    640  Gm. 

Water,    a   sufficient   quantity   to 

make   1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hypophosphites  in  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  add  the  diluted 
hypophosphorous  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  the  sugar, 
which  dissolve  by  agitation,  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 


meters.    Filter,   and   keep   in   a   glass   container,   well 
corked. 

COMPOUND    SYRUP     OF     HYPOPHOSPHITES, 

The  U.  S.  P.  formula  requires  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  sugar  called  for,  and  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  directions.  If  these  cor- 
rections are  made,  a  most  satisfactory  prep- 
aration will  result. 

The  formula  and  directions  are  as  follows : 

Calcium  hypophosphite   35.000  Gm. 

Potassium    hypophosphite 17.500  Gm. 

Sodium  hypophosphite 17.500  Gm. 

Ferric   hypopihosphite 2.250  Gm. 

Manganese  hypophosphite 2,250  Gm. 

Quinine 1.100  Gm. 

Strychnine   0.115  Gm. 

Sodium  citrate  3.750  Gm. 

Diluted  hypophosphorous  acid.   15.000  Cc. 

Sugar   815.000  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make    1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium  hypo- 
phosphites in  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water,  to  which  five  cubic  centimeters  of 
diluted  hypophosphorous  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed. Dissolve  the  quinine  and  strychnine  in  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  to  which  ten  cubic  centimeters  of 
diluted  hypophosphorous  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed. Rub  the  ferric  and  manganese  hypophosphites  with 
the  sodium  citrate,  add  thirty  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  warm  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath,  stirring 
continually  until  the  salts  are  dissolved  and  a  clear 
greenish  solution  is  obtained.  Mix  the  three  solutions 
in  the  order  named.  Dissolve  the  sugar  by  the  aid  of  a 
water-bath,  and  filter.  Finally,  add  enough  water, 
through  the  filter,  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters. 

Note. — Keep  in  a  bottle  covered  with  dark  col- 
ored paper,  and  well  corked.  In  the  northern  latitude, 
and  during  the  cold  season  in  some  sections,  the  sugar 
may  be  reduced  to  805  or  810  grammes. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  to  be  success- 
ful in  making  these  and  many  other  prepara- 
tions only  the  best  and  purest  material  obtain- 
able should  be  used.  We  cannot  expect  good 
results  from  cheap,  inferior  material.  Con- 
sider as  a  guiding  principle  in  your  work  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  the 
sick,  that  w^hatever  is  not  good  enough  for 
your  loving  wife,  your  dearest  child,  and  your 
father  or  mother  is  not  good  enough  for  any 
one  else.  We  should  be  conscious  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  humanity.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  only  the  servants  of  the  suffering, 
and  as  such  should  serve  them  rightly,  with  a 
sincere  and  honest  consideration  for  their  wel- 
fare. 


"  MY  BEST  ADVERTISING  SCHEME." 

Three  Successful  Plans — An   Inexpensive  Way  of  Obtalnin|{  a   Reliable   Mallin|{  List — How 

a  Dru|{i{ist  Impressed  His  Townspeople  with   the   Scope  of   His  Prescription 

Business — Stiniulatin|{  Sales  by  a  Unique  Premium  Idea. 


HOW  I  OBTAINED  A  MAILING  LIST. 

By  H.  E.  Read,  Altamont,  Kansas.,^ 

I  wish  to  describe  the  plan  which  \\^  used 
to  secure  a  maiHng  list.  It  certainly  iwas  a 
wonderful  success.  We  obtained  in  aH  1795 
names,  and  when  we  cut  out  the  duplicates  we 
had  a  good,  correct  mailing  list  representing 
nearly  every  farmer  in  our  community — over 
400  correct  names. 

THE    PLAN    INEXPENSIVE. 

The  plan  cost  us  about  $2.80  for  the  adver- 
tising and  $4.30  for  the  premiums.    The  books 
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H.  E.  Read. 

cost  us  9  cents  each  and  the  fountain  pens  50 
cents  each.  This  may  seem  a  little  high  for  a 
mailing  list,  but  previous  to  this  we  had  to 
pay  $1.00  to  $2.00  for  each  of  the  route  lists. 
The  postmaster  is  not  allowed  or  at  least  will 
not  give  them  out  except  on  special  occasions, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  get  some  one  to 
run  the  lists  for  us.  Then  when  we  did  get 
them,  we  had  only  about  one-half  the  farmers. 
Furthermore,  many  of  them  who  trade  with 
you  may  get  their  mail  off  a  route  from 
another  city.     Consequently  they  never  receive 


any  of  your  advertisements,  if  you  have  a  list 
of  just  the  rural  routes  going  out  of  your 
town. 

We  sold  our  list  to  another  merchant  of  the 
town  for  $3.50,  about  half  its  original  cost  to 
us.  This  makes  the  plan  less  expensive.  Of 
course,  one  would  not  desire  to  sell  his  list  to 
his  competitor,  but  you  can  find  several  mer- 


Prizes  Given  Away 
to   Boys  and   Girls 


We  want  names  and  addresses  of  every  one  in  your 
community  and  will  pay  you  for  them. 

Read  the  Instructions  Below. 

To  any  boy  or  girl  giving  address  of  most  farmers 
on  all  rural  routes  running  out  of  Altamont,  we 
will  give  a  $1.00  founteun  pen. 

To  any  boy  or  girl  who  gives  the  most  addresses  of 
farmers  living  within  8  miles  of  Altamont  not  on 
Altamont  routes  we  will  give  a  $1 .00  fountain  pen. 

Any  boy  or  girl  giving  us  address  of  more  than  20 
farmers  (men  over  21  years  old)  now  living  on 
routes  1 ,  2,  or  3  out  of  Altamont  we  will  give  the 
choice  of  any  Alger  book  in  the  15-cent  edition. 

Any  boy  or  girl  giving  us  the  address  of  more  than 
20  farmers  living  within  8  miles  of  Altamont  that 
are  not  on  the  Altamont  routes  we  will  give  any 
Alger  book  in  the  15-cent  edition. 

Now  boys  and  girls,  if  you  know  20  farmers,  you  can 
get  one  of  the  books.  And  if  you  know  more  than 
any  one  else,  you  can  have  the  fountain  pen. 

CONDITION.— The  full  initials  and  name  must  be  spelled 

plainly,  on  any  kind  of  tablet  paper.     Write  on  one  side 

only.    All  named  must  be  farmers  over  21  years  of  age. 

READ'S  DRUG  STORE, 


Phones  21  and  68 


Altamont,  Kans. 


This  newspaper  ad.  shows  how  Mr.  Read  solicited  names. 

chants  in  most  any  town  who  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  complete  and  correct  maiHng  list.  If 
you  can  show  them  it  is  correct  and  complete, 
most  of  them  will  be  willing  to  defray  half  the 
expense.  ^^hj.  results. 

The  prize  contest  was  a  good  advertisement, 
as  it  made  friends  and  customers  of  those  com- 
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peting.  We  secured  several  men  customers 
just  from  the  fact  that  their  children  were 
contestants.  We  gave  every  one  who  sent  us 
20  names  a  book.  We  were,  of  course,  sup- 
posed to  correct  the  Hsts.  But  we  did  not  do 
that  unless  the  contestants  were  close  to  the 
highest  number  of  names.  To  have  graded 
some  of  the  contestants  down  might  have  dis- 
appointed them.  They  would  not  have  re- 
ceived a  book. 

The  editor  of  the  paper  ran  the  last  adver- 
tisement— i.e.,,  the  list  of  the  winning  con- 
testants— as  a  news  item  free  of  charge,  and 
seemed  very  glad  to  get  the  names. 

The  mailing  list  was  the  best,  largest,  and 
most  easily  secured  of  any  that  I  ever  obtained. 
Any  merchant  can  follow  the  same  plan. 


BOOMING   OUR   PRESCRIPTION    DEPART- 
MENT. 
By  W.  B.  Cambukn,  Owosso,  Mich. 
In  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  shown 
two  displays  of  a  strictly  pharmaceutical  na- 


Wade  B.  Cambum. 

ture.  One  is  made  of  prescriptions,  the  other 
of  laboratory  apparatus.  The  trims  were  ar- 
ranged by  R.  E.  Wood.  We  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a  special  feature  of  our  pre- 
scription department  as  the  new  prescriptions 
which  we  had  filled  were  approaching  50,000 
in  number. 

During  our  spare  time  we  printed  about  250 
signs  on  cardboard  that  read  "50,000,"  noth- 


ing else.  These  signs  were  tacked  about  town 
where  they  could  be  easily  read  from  the  street 
or  sidewalk,  and  were  about  one  week  in  ad- 
vance of  our  window  displays  and  newspaper 
advertising.  They  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention and  caused  much  speculation  as  to  their 
meaning. 

A  few  days  after  the  signs  were  vp.  we  had 


Display  of  pharmaceutical  apparatus  in  Mr.  Camburn's  window. 

"50,000"  in  local  columns  of  both  daily  papers. 
A  little  later  this  number  appeared  at  the  top 
of  our  advertisement  in  these  papers  with  the 


Fifty  thousand  prescriptions  were  exhibited  in  Mr.  Camburn's 
window. 

announcement  that  on  a  certain  night  the 
meaning  of  the  50,000  would  be  explained  in 
this  particular  space.  The  people  were  asked 
to  watch  the  place.  Our  window  display  ap- 
peared the  same  day  as  the  explanation. 
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There  had  been  so  miicli  interest  taken  in 
the  mysterious  50,000  that  our  announcement 
and  window  trims  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. One  newspaper  reporter  took  up  the 
matter  and  gave  us  quite  a  complimentary  re- 
port of  it  in  the  local  daily.  During  the  time 
we  were  running  these  window  displays,  our 
space  in  the  newspapers  was  used  to  boom  our 
prescription  department  and  to  make  known 
our  facilities  for  filling  prescriptions. 

We  also  enclosed  a  folder  calling  attention 
to  this  department  in  every  package  that  left 
our  store.  On  Saturday  these  folders  were 
placed  in  every  farmer's  wagon. 

This  particular  advertising  scheme  attracted 
more  attention  to  our  store  than  any  plan  we 
ever  used.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  have  en- 
joyed a  decided  increase  in  business  along:  the 
line  of  pharmaceuticals. 


EXPLOITING  STORE  SPECIALTIES  BY  THE 
PREMIUM  PLAN. 

By  Roy  S.  Warnack,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Just  before  Christmas  the  thought  to  give  or 
not  to  give  occupies  the  mind  of  almost  every 
druggist.     It  has  been  the  policy  of  so  many 


Roy  S.  Warnack. 

pharmacists  in  the  past  to  give  away  calendars 
or  souvenirs  having  a  substantial  value  around 
the  holidays,  that  in  some  localities  it  has  be- 
come a  fixed  custom.  People  expect  it  and  do 
not  really  appreciate  the  expense  to  the  giver. 
They  accept  such  gifts  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  evidence  no  surprise  on  receiving  them 


and  rarely  say  "thank  you"  even  though  the 
cost  has  been  great.  The  advertising  value  is 
very  small. 

"laGNIAPPE'"   in    new   ORLEANS. 

Especially  is  this  condition  true  in  New 
Orleans  where  the  giving  of  "lagniappe"  is 
the  fashion.  "Lagniappe"  is  ancient  history 
in  New  Orleans,  but  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers  let  me  say  it  involves  the  giving  of 


Mr.  Warnack's  window  display. 

something  for  nothing.  It  means  that  on 
every  five-cent  sale  one  has  to  give  about  half 
a  cent's  worth  of  candy  or  gum.  Purchasers  of 
larger  amounts  expect  a  proportionate  "lagni- 
appe." 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  charging  a 
good  price  for  our  services  as  well  as  our 
merchandise  gains  us  a  large  amount  of  respect 
as  well  as  a  larger  bank  balance.  So  we  de- 
cided to  apply  this  principle  to  our  gifts  dur- 
ing the  past  holidays.  To-day  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  plan  which  we  adopted,  we  are 
more  than  pleased.  For  the  results  were  even 
better  than  we  anticipated.  We  give  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  to  Bulletin  readers,  be- 
lieving it  will  be  profitable  to  any  one  using  it 
at  any  season.  Christmas  or  New  Years  is 
not  a  necessary  pretext  for  launching  such  a 
plan. 

CUP   AND  SAUCER  PREMIUM. 

The  gift  which  we  made  was  a  cup  and 
saucer  and  our  purpose  was:  First,  to  gain 
new  friends  for  Lorraine  Health  Tea,  one  of 
our  specialties ;  secondly,  to  exploit  any  other 
of  our  preparations  by  making  the  gift  con- 
tingent on  their  purchase. 

The  cups  and  saucers  were  very  pretty,  be- 
ing the  kind  usually  sold  at  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  cents  in  the  Japanese  stores.  We 
bought  them  from  a  local  jobber  for  fourteen 
dollars  a  gross  in  a  four-gross  quantity.     We 
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neatly  wrapped  with  each  cup  and  saucer  an 
envelope  specially  printed  for  the  purpose,  con- 
taining a  liberal  sample  of  Lorraine  Tea. 

Then  we  had  printed  several  thousand  cir- 
culars describing  and  explaining  the  offer.  Our 
method  of  distributing  them  was  to  send  out 
our  two  delivery  boys,  having  them  make  a 
house-to-house  canvass  within  a  radius  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  blocks  of  our  store.  They 
did  not  throw  the  circulars  into  alleys  and  un- 
der door-steps,  but  delivered  them  personally, 
usually  to  the  madam  of  the  house,  with  the 
brief  remark,  "This  is  a  message  to  you  from 
your  druggist,  Mr.   Schertz." 

Any  errand  boy  can  do  this  work  intelligent- 
ly, and  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  mail. 
Furthermore,  the  chances  of  the  circular  being 
read  are  better,  A  few  were  mailed  to  cus- 
tomers residing  at  a  great  distance,  first-class 
postage  being  used. 

The  next  feature  was  the  window  display. 
Our  window  is  a  large  one,  and  the  display 
consisted  entirely  of  packages  of  the  tea  and 
the  cups  and  saucers  which  we  were  giving 
away  as  premiums.  In  the  center  of  the  win- 
dow two  large  show-cards  22x28  inches  were 
shown,  duplicating  as  near  as  possible  the  cir- 


culars distributed.  Some  of  the  empty  cartons 
of  the  preparations  were  attached  with  glue  to 
the  card  marked  "Our  Specialties,"  making  a 
very  striking  display. 

Then  in  the  store,  signs  which  I  made  ex- 
tolling the  merits  of  our  preparations  were 
in  evidence  on  every  hand.  One  home-made 
stand  with  a  large  card  marked  "Our  Special- 
ties" displayed  plainly  seventeen  different  prep- 
arations. 

To  the  special  preparation  made  for  this 
sale,  including  the  use  of  much  printers'  ink, 
window  display  and  store  display,  was  added 
the  enthusiastic  effort  of  our  sales  force. 

We  gave  away  in  two  weeks  four  gross  of 
the  cups.  The  sale  would  have  been  a  suc- 
cess had  no  purchases  been  made  of  more  than 
twenty-five  cents,  although  they  averaged  con- 
siderably above  this  amount. 

The  results  of  this  sale  were  many.  I  sum 
them  up  as  follows :  Every  man's  efficiency 
has  been  increased,  his  salesmanship  developed. 
Samples  were  distributed  where  nine  out  of 
ten  will  be  used.  Lastly,  we  made  many  new 
friends  for  the  various  preparations  bought, 
giving  a  cumulative  result  impossible  to  esti- 
mate but  which  we  see  proof  of  every  day. 


Si»g?w^p«pi&^i-, 
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A  Druggist's  Mardi  Gras  Float.— This  illustration  shows  a  float  arranged  by  Roy  S.  Warnack  and  his  fellow  clerks  for  participa- 
tion in  the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  last  winter.  The  men  are  dressed  as  Lorraine  Guards.  The  famous  Joan  of  Arc  is  mounted  on 
horseback,  while  the  Duchess  of  liorraine  rides  in  the  chariot.  Clad  in  this  carnival  uniform,  and  liberally  equipped  with  samples, 
they  made  their  specialty,  "  Lorrainets,"  conspicuous  in  the  merchants'  parade. 


RELIEVING  THE  CROWDED  CELLAR. 

How  Coni^estlon  May  Be  Avoided  in  the  Basement — Arran|{ln|{  Containers  Systematically- 

Labelin|{  Them  Plainly— Gettin|{  Rid  of  Contaminated  or  Useless  Receptacles — 

How  to  Build  the  Shelvinij— Other  Pointers. 

By  J.  F.  RUPERT. 
U.  S.  Navy.  Hospltai  Corps. 


The  drug  business  is  carried  on  in  crowded 
quarters.  Whatever  be  the  condition  in  front, 
the  back  room  will  be  found  congested.  The 
basement,  too,  is  overburdened.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  stores  selling  the  proverbial  paints, 
oils,  and  varnishes  in  connection  with  drugs, 
soda  water,  cigars,  and  stationery. 

In  our  rush  and  hurry  to  make  "quick  sales 
and  small  profits,"  we  are  very  apt  to  jam 
things  onto  shelves  or  set  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  basement.  While  this  practice  often 
saves  time  in  a  rush,  if  articles  are  left  in  that 
condition  we  soon  find  things  "all  balled  up." 

With  a  little  elbow  grease  and  energy  we 
can  often  better  matters.  The  overhead  space 
in  the  basement  can  be  used  for  suspending 
many  articles,  thus  placing  them  out  of  the 
way,  removing  them  from  danger  of  breakage 
and  from  the  dampness  of  the  floor,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  a  readily  accessible  location. 

Long  spikes  can  be  driven  into  the  .beams  at 
proper  intervals.  Then  clean  jugs  and  cans, 
such  as  syrup  and  liquor  containers  and  alcohol 
cans,  can  be  kept  in  one  location.  Other  re- 
ceptacles which  have  contained  medicines  or 
drugs  that  unfit  them  as  containers  for  medi- 
cines intended  for  internal  use  can  be  kept 
in  a  distinctly  separate  place. 

Clean  jugs  I  have  always  labeled  "clean" 
with  a  string  tag.  Such  products  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  linseed  oil,  formaldehyde,  am- 
monia, etc.,  I  have  always  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  last  article  contained.  This  plan 
removes  all  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
containers  and  prevents  contaminations  due  to 
the  use  of  old  containers. 

The  practice  of  smelling  a  jug  is  a  slow 
and  uncertain  method  of  determining  its  fit- 
ness for  certain  uses.  Jugs  and  cans  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  inside  and  outside,  be- 
fore storing.  Old  labels  should  be  removed^ 
and  if  any  corks  have  been  pressed  into  the 
jugs  they  should  be  removed.  Inserting  a 
loop  of  a  strong  cord  and  inverting  the  jug 


does  the  trick.  One  had  better  first  make  cer- 
tain that  no  water  remains  in  the  jug  unless 
he  does  not  object  to  having  his  neck  irri- 
gated. 

Cans  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  placing 
them  over  the  furnace  or  radiator  or  other 
warm  place,  and  jugs  should  be  thoroughly 
drained.  The  reason  is  to  prevent  rusting  in- 
side of  cans  and  to  avoid  trouble  when 
liquids  immiscible  with  water  are  dispensed. 
More  than  all  this,  every  jug  or  bottle  after 
cleansing  should  be  securely  corked  with  a 
good  stopper.  This  saves  time  when  needed 
and  prevents  the  ingress  of  dust  and  insects. 

CELLAR  NO  PLACE  FOR  JUNK  ! 

Too  much  junk  is  stored  in  some  basements, 
'i'he  basement  and  back  room  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  overhauled  at  all  times.  Worth- 
less stufif  should  be  burned  or  hauled  away. 
Old  leaky  cans,  broken  glass  and  jugs,  old 
boxes  and  barrels  and  excelsior,  ashes,  kegs, 
and  what-not  do  not  grow  into  wealth  and  are 
often  the  cause  of  starting  and  spreading  of 
fires.  Empty  oil  barrels  and  liquor  kegs  can 
always  be  sold  to  butchers,  oil  and  grease  deal- 
ers. Farmers  also  are  on  the  lookout  for  these 
articles.  If  no  market  can  be  found  for  them, 
a  little  "ad"  in  the  local  papers  will  often  open 
the  way.  Farmer  customers  are  always  glad 
to  remove  boxes,  barrels  and  lumber  that  can- 
not be  burned  in  the  summer  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  at  any  time.  Barrels  and  kegs  easily 
dry  out  and  fall  together  if  left  in  a  dry  place 
for  some  time. 

The  basement  should  be  thoroughly  swept 
up  at  least  once  weekly  after  sprinkling. 

Shelves  can  be  easily  built  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  and  used  to  store  liquors  and  syrups 
in  jugs  or  bottles,  mineral  waters,  paints,  pat- 
ents, ink,  empties,  and  what-not.  Syrup, 
liquors  and  other  stock  can  all  be  stored  over- 
head by  attaching  a  tag  on  a  long  string.  This 
makes  it  easv  to  find  the  article  wanted. 
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Kegs  and  barrels  should  be  assembled  and 
kept  on  racks.  Metal  tanks  into  which  barrel 
contents  are  pumped  as  received  will  prove 
more  satisfactory,  requiring  less  storage  room, 
less  heavy  labor,  no  waste  by  overflow  of 
measure  and  leakage  from  jammed  barrels, 
and  preventing  what  often  happens :  the 
breaking  off  of  the  faucet  or  "gate,"  some- 
times resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  barrel. 

Liquor  barrels  and  kegs  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  damp  cloths  to  prevent  evaporation. 
This  is  often  considerable,  especially  in  a  warm 
dry  place  where  sales  are  slow. 

Bins  should  be  securely  built  to  store  coal 
and  ashes  and  should  have  all  cracks  closed 
to  lessen  the  dust  nuisance. 

LABEL    ALL    CONTAINERS. 

Every  article  in  the  basement  should  be  dis- 
tinctly labeled  in  black  on  large  white  placards, 
as  the  light  is  usually  poor.  This  label  should 
be  transferred  to  full  packages  when  empties 
are  removed  and  the  date  and  price  and  source 
of  the  article  of  invoice  should  be  continued  on 
the  card.  This  readily  informs  one  how  much 
of  that  article  is  used,  year  by  year,  shows  the 
difference  in  prices  and  from  whom  purchased. 
If  liquids  are  dispensed  from  barrels  and  kegs, 
on  this  white  label  should  also  be  tallied  the 
amounts  drawn  off  at  various  times.  This  is 
especially  convenient  for  the  close  buyers.  It 
also  tells  who  supplied  the  goods  when  com- 
plaints become  necessary. 

Empty  prescription  bottles  should  be  stacked 
so  as  to  allow  ready  access,  and  the  various 
sizes  should  be  distinctly  labeled  as  indicated. 
This  assists  the  boy  to  distinguish  a  three-  or 
four-ounce  from  a  four-  or  six-ounce. 

More  than  one  dollar  has  been  lost  by  rush- 
ing into  the  basement,  digging  into  a  box  for 
a  bottle  of  mineral  water,  finding  it  is  the 
wrong  box,  dropping  and  breaking  the  bottle 
in  a  hurry  to  get  at  the  article  wanted.  All 
this  is  prevented  by  a  distinct  label. 

Heavy  packages  should  be  stored  as  near  the 
elevator  as  possible,  other  things  being  favor- 
able, to  prevent  much  heavy  work.  Elevators 
should  be  built-in  with  some  judgment  when 
the  building  is  erected.  I  have  seen  elevators 
facing  exactly  the  wrong  direction,  necessitat- 
ing dragging  everything  around  the  corner, 
when  it  would  have  been  exactly  as  convenient 
and  no  more  expensive  to  build  it  right.  It 
was  simply  done  without  thought. 


ATMOSPHERIC    CONDITIONS. 

Articles  should  be  stored  with  some  consid- 
eration of  the  local  condition  in  the  basement 
and  the  properties  of  the  substance  stored. 
Glauber  salts  and  sal  soda  will  "melt"  if  kept 
in  too  damp  a  place,  while  paint  cans  will  rust 
under  the  same  conditions  and  some  articles 
will  mold.  Light  has  a  harmful  influence  on 
inks  and  colored  articles  such  as  crepe  or  tissue 
paper.  Altogether,  a  dry  dark  basement  is 
better  than  a  basement  w4th  too  much  sun- 
light, and  a  damp  condition  will  be  favorable 
to  storing  a  few  articles,  such  as  paint  brushes 
and  sponges. 

Containers  should  be  raised  more  or  less 
from  the  floor  and  should  not  touch  the  walls. 
If  a  furnace  is  fired  in  the  basement  room,  in- 
flammable liquids  and  matter  easily  ignited 
should  be  moved  as  far  as  possible  from  dan- 
ger. A  clear  gangway  should  be  left  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  the  rolling  of  a  barrel. 

The  stock  properly  stored  in  the  basement 
will  depend  entirely  on  local  conditions.  Glass 
had  better  be  stored  in  a  bright,  light  place  as 
it  is  a  delicate  article  to  handle.  The  scales 
should  also  be  placed  in  a  well  illuminated 
location.  Drugs  to  be  weighed  should  be 
placed  conveniently. 

Ventilation  should  be  arranged  for  and  as- 
siduously attended  to. 

OLD  BOTTLES. 

I  do  not  allow  old  bottles  to  collect,  but  in 
case  it  is  found  that  many  have  accumulated 
"here  and  there  and  everywhere,"  they  should 
all  be  gathered  together  and  the  various  sizes 
sorted  into  bins.  These  old  bottles  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  can  be  used  to  dis- 
pense varnish,  oils,  carbolic  acid,  gasoline,  am- 
monia, wood-alcohol,  shellac,  liniments,  etc. 
Many  of  these  articles  should  be  kept  "put  up" 
and  neatly  labeled  ready  for  sale.  A  number 
of  old  bottles  of  various  sizes  should  be  always 
kept  ready  for  use  to  dispense  liquids  meant 
for  external  or  commercial  use.  Odd  sized 
bottles  should  have  the  price  marked  on  the 
labels  in  code  to  insure  charging  the  same 
price  if  the  bottle  is  returned  to  be  refilled. 

Five-pint  and  gallon  bottles  can  be  kept 
cleaned  and  stoppered  and  may  also  be  sus- 
pended by  cords  to  the  ever-faithful  overhead 
beams. 

Cash  register  and  typewriter  cases,  etc., 
which  may  never  again  be  used,  but  which  if 
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destroyed  would  be  wanted,  can  be  permanent- 
ly fastened  to  the  beams  overhead  with  a  few 
nails  and  box  lumber. 

Lockers  containing  paints  and  paint  special- 
ties should  be  distinctly  labeled  on  the  outside. 


This  systematized  arrangement  of  the  base- 
ment will  not  only  greatly  assist  in  rapidly  and 
properly  caring  for  the  trade,  but  will  prove 
most  convenient  for  the  information  of  new 
clerks  when  changes  in  the  help  are  made. 


HOW  THE  COCAINE  TRAFFIC  IS  CONDUCTED. 

A  Typical  ChlcaiJo  Case  Unearthed   after  Seven  Years    of  Protection  from    the   Police — A 

Shanty  In  the  Red  Llfjht  District  Used  as  Headquarters — As  Many 

as  500  Customers  Served  Dally. 


The  way  in  which  cocaine  sellers  are  pro- 
tected in  their  nefarious  traffic  in  the  leading 
cities  is  well  illustrated  by  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting report  from  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of    Pharmacv.     Chicajjo    has    evidentlv    been 


This  was  the  house  of  Eugene  Hustion,  2511  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  who  carried  on  a  prosperous  business  in  "dope"  for 
seven  years  under  the  protection  of  the  police.  His  disreputable 
customers  came  to  the  back  door  for  the  stuff. 

going  through  for  a  year  what  New  York  has 
been  experiencing  ever  since  the  Rosenthal 
murder.  In  New  York  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  all  forms  of  vice  and  gambling  are 
protected  by  the  police — for  a  consideration. 
In  Chicago  the  same  thing  was  suspected  last 
year,  and  Mayor  Harrison  thereupon  request- 
ed the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  that  city 
to  investigate  the  facts. 

THE  COCAINE  TRAFFIC  IN  CHICAGO. 

What  the  Commission  found  with  reference 
to  the  cocaine  traffic  is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  drug  trade.  Approximately  50  places  were 
discovered  where  cocaine  and  other  narcotics 


were  being  sold  unlawfully;  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  35  of  them  was  secured;  and 
over  100  persons  were  arrested.  Practically 
all  of  these  people  had  formerly  been  protected 
by  the  police,  and  in  one  flagrant  case,  that  of 
a  man  who  frequently  sold  as  many  as  500 
fiends  in  one  day,  the  police  had  collected  as 
much  as  $3000  a  year  for  hush  money.  This 
particular  offender  was  never  arrested  by  the 
police,  and  when  two  or  three  outside  organi- 
zations procured  evidence  against  him,  small 
fines  of  $25.00  and  $50.00  were  imposed — 
fines  which  he  laughed  at  as  mere  jokes. 

Finally,  when  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
discovered  the^  facts,  and  prosecuted  this  dope 


This  picture  shows  the  rear  of  Hustion's  house.  Note  the  beaten 
path  through  the  snow  made  by  customers  traveling  from  the  alley 
to  the  back  door.  Observe  also  the  exceedingly  suggestive  sign  on 
the  fence:  "  Cioal  and  wood  coke." 

seller  to  the  limit,  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  the  House  of  Correction  and  as- 
sessed with  fines  aggregating  $800.  Until  the 
Commission  began  its  work  in  connection  with 
the  narcotic  traffic,  indeed,  not  a  single  sen- 
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tence  of  imprisonment  under  the  cocaine  law 
had  ever  been  imposed  since  the  passage  of  the 
act. 

A    STRIKING    CASE. 

The  history  of  this  man's  operations,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  finally  appre- 
hended, is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  we  are  going 
to  print  it  in  full  because  of  its  deep  and  dra- 
matic interest.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  man  was  not  a 
druggist,  so  that  his  sins  and  offenses  are  not 
to  be  charged  up  against  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  find  that 
any  of  the  other  sinners  caught  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  by  the  Illinois  Board 
of  Pharmacy  were  members  of  our  calling. 
Several  druggists  in  the  dope  district  were  un- 


This  is  a  living  room  in  Hustion's  house.  Every  bit  of  available 
space  is  filled  with  goods  and  furniture  which  had  been  received  in 
exchange  for  cocaine.  One  "fiend,"  a  promising  young  man 
recently  married,  had  practically  traded  off  all  of  his  house  furni- 
ture, piece  by  piece,  in  order  to  get  "  coke." 

der  suspicion,  but  apparently  no  direct  evi- 
dence was  obtained  against  them. 

The  records  of  a  wholesale  druggist  in  Chi- 
cago showed,  however,  that  during  the  year  he 
had  sold  to  a  retail  druggist,  just  across  the 
State  line  in  Indiana,  150  ounces  of  cocaine,  a 
good  portion  of  which,  it  was  thought,  had 
found  its  way  back  into  Chicago  to  supply  the 
needs  of  illicit  sellers.  A  licensed  physician, 
too,  was  arrested  red-handed  in  the  sale  of  two 
ounces  of  cocaine  to  a  degenerate  negro  re- 
tailer of  the  drug,  and  admitted  the  purchase 
from  a  reputable  wholesale  and  retail  druggist 
of  over  30  ounces  in  a  single  month. 

And  now  for  the  story  of  the  dope  seller 
who  was  protected  for  seven  years  by  the  po- 


lice, and  who  sold  "coke"  to  hundreds  of  cus- 
tomers daily : 

A    TYPICAL    COCAINE    "PLANT." 

The  most  typical  of  the  cases  investigated  in  Chicago 
is  that  of  Eugene  Hustion,  a  diminutive  negro. 

For  the  past  four  years,  and  up  to  the  time  he  com- 
menced a  sentence  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  il- 
legal sale  of  cocaine,  Hustion  resided  in  a  one-story  and 
basement  frame  cottage  at  2511  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  and  in  that  house  conducted  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  the  sale  of  cocaine,  morphine,  opium,  and  other 
drugs.  He  and  his  wife,  Lottie  Hustion,  a  full-blooded 
Indian  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  as  vitW  as  inmates  of  the 
house,  were  all  users  of  cocaine,  and  Hustion  himself 
was  an  opium  smoker. 

The  majority  of  Hustion's  customers  were  served 
through  the  kitchen  door.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
come  into  the  house,  but  were  compelled  to  stand  on  a 
covered  back  porch,  screened  from  the  street,  and  the 
door  chain  was  always  kept  fastened  so  that  the  door 
could  be  opened  only  a  short  distance. 

The  investigators  observed  as  rfiany  as  sixty  persons 
going  to  the  back  door  during  a  period  of  about  one 
and  one-half  ho\irs,  and  Hustion  testified  that  the 
number  of  customers  coming  to  his  house  was  as  high 
as  four  or  five  hundred  daily. 

RAMIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TRAFFIC. 

The  sale  of  cocaine  to  these  people  was  ordinarily 
in  small  quantities,  the  usual  amount  being  four  grains, 
costing  Hustion  about  four  cents,  and  retailing  at 
twenty-five  cents.  In  addition  he  had  what  he  called  his 
"automobile  trade,"  and  also  testified  that  he  personally 
delivered  cocaine  and  morphine  at  the  homes  of  wealthy 
women  in  the  residential  district  of  the  south  side.  He 
had  peddlers  in  his  employ  who  found  their  customers 
in  the  south  side  vice  district,  and  also  made  deliveries 
by  means  of  messenger  boys. 

Hustion  testified  that  he  had  been  arrested  a  number 
of  times  and  had  been  fined  frequently.  The  records, 
however,  show  that  during  the  year  1911  he  was  fined 
but  twice  prior  to  the  time  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  Department  of  Police  com- 
menced. The  first  time  was  in  June,  1911,  when  a  com- 
plaint was  made  by  a  civic  organization  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  that  one  of  its  investigators  had  purchased 
cocaine  of  Hustion.  The  chief  directed  the  lieutenant 
in  command  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  sale.  The  steps 
taken  were  to  arrest  Hustion  and  secure  a  $25  fine. 
Later  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  secured  evidence  against 
Hustion,  and  he  was  fined  $100. 

PAYING  THE  POLICE  FOR  PROTECTION. 

The  investigators  learned  of  the  existence  of  Hus- 
tion's place  about  the  middle  of  November,  1911,  and 
made  their  first  purchase  on  November  17,  1911.  The 
house  was  thereafter  kept  under  more  or  less  strict 
surveillance.  A  number  of  other  purchases  were  made, 
and  on  December  15  Hustion  was  placed  under  arrest 
and  his  home  raided.  In  it  was  found  Z2i  ounces  of 
cocaine,  together  with  scales,  weights,  and  containers 
for  dispensing  the  same.  On  the  same  day-  Hustion 
made   a   complete   statement  to   representatives   of   the 
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commission,  in  which  he  said  he  had  been  operating 
for  seven  years  and  that  he  had  paid  members  of  the 
police  department  an  average  of  $3000  per  annum  for 
protection.  He  subsequently  went  upon  the  witness 
stand  during  the  trial  of  certain  police  officers,  includ- 
ing tlie  commanding  officer  of  the  precinct  in  which  he 
resided,  and  repeated  his  testimony  without  contradic- 
tion. He  was  not  cross-examined,  nor  was  any  effort 
made  to  disprove  or'  impeach  his  testimony. 

One  thing,  however,  was  concealed  by  him — the  names 
of  the  policemen  to  whom  he  had  paid  protection 
money.  This  he  would  not  divulge,  stating  that  he 
had  given  his  word  and  would  keep  it. 

After  his  release  on  bail  he  started  to  sell  again,  and 
the  investigators  made  a  number  of  purchases  at  his 
home,  but  all  of  these  purchases  were  not  made  from 
Hustion  direct.  Warrants  were  sworn  out  against  him 
in  four  cases. 

IN   THE    MESHES. 

The  first  case  against  him  was  called  on  December 
16.  Hustion  demanded  a  jury  trial,  and  the  case  was 
continued  to  December  29  and  assigned  to  Judge  Dolan. 
On  December  30  his  case  was  again  continued  to  Jan- 
uary 17,  and  on  that  date  he  was  tried  before  a  jury 
and  found  guilty.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made 
and  set  for  hearing  on  January  20.  Later  a  second  case 
against  Hustion  was  tried  before  a  jury,  resulting  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  sentence  being  reserved  until  the  two 
other  cases  against  him  were  set  for  trial. 

By  this  time  both  Hustion  and  his  lawyer  saw  that 
his  former  tactics  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  one  additional  charge.  In  the  two  cases  tried 
by  jury  he  was  fined  $300  each,  and  in  the  case  where 
he  pleaded  guilty  Judge  Fry  sentenced  him  to  six 
months  in  the  House  of  Correction  and  fined  him  $200, 
making  the  aggregate  fines  $800. 

Details  of  the  cases  against  Hustion  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  trouble  and  delay  to  be  expected  in  cases 
of  cocaine  selling  where  the  dealer  is  supplied  with 
money. 

Some  time  in  August,  ,1911,  Hustion  purchased  a 
stolen  automobile  from  a  well-known  sneak  thief  and 
pickpocket,  who  told  the  fact  to  a  west  side  police 
officer;  men  from  the  Desplaines  Street  station  made 
a  raid  upon  Hustion's  house,  secured  the  automobile, 
and  took  away  eighteen  or  twenty  dress-suit  cases  sup- 
posedly containing  stolen  goods. 

TWO    RAIDS. 

Hustion  claimed  that  among  other  things  taken  at 
that  time  was  a  large  quantity  of  cocaine  and  Gray's 
Catarrh  Remedy,  which  was  never  returned  to  him. 
This  was  denied  by  the  officers  making  the  raid,  and 
inasmuch  as  no  inventory  was  made  of  the  property 
taken,  and  he  subsequently  receipted  in  full  for  all  of 
the  property  alleged  to  have  been  taken  in  the  raid 
(except  the  automobile),  the  fact  could  not  be  proved 
that  the  police  had  taken  and  resold  the  cocaine,  as  he 
claimed. 

On  the  complaint  of  several  railroad  special  agents, 
Hustion's  place  was  again  raided  on  October  3,  1911. 
At  this  time  a  quantity  of  watches,  jewelry,  opium,  and 
other  property  was  taken  by  the  police.  Hustion  again 
claimed  they  took  quantities  of  cocaine  from  him,  but 
that  has   not   been   verified.     He    further   claimed   that 


the  amount  of  opium  taken  from  him  was  nine  cans, 
valued  at  $85  per  can,  and  that  when  the  opium  was 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Government  by  one 
of  the  officers  making  the  raid  but  six  cans  remained. 
It  was  conclusively  proved  that  Hustion's  statement  in 
tliis  regard  was  correct  and.  that  this  officer  had  re- 
moved three  cans  of  opium  from  the  package.  What 
became  of  it  has  not  been  learned. 

SOURCES   OF    SUPPLY. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  from  Hustion  his 
source  of  supply.  He  admitted  that  he  had  purchased 
Gray's  Catarrh  Remedy  (which  contains  cocaine)  at 
the  rate  of  five  gross  per  month  from  a  dealer  in  Jer- 
sey City.  Some  of  his  memoranda  indicated  that  he 
had  dealings  with  a  well-known  retail  drug  company, 
but  that  could  not  be  verified. 

Hustion  finally  admitted  that  for  about  a  year  pre- 
vious to  his  conviction  he  had  purchased  cocaine  from 
a  man  who  was  formerly  manager  of  a  well-known 
wholesale  drug  house  in  another  State,  and  that  in 
eight  or  nine  months  had  purchased  $3000  worth,  or 
600  ounces.  He  usually  purchased  it  in  100-ounce  lots. 
This  would  make  his  average  sales  about  66^  ounces 
per  month. 

DISTRESSING  RESULTS   OF   DRUG   HABITUATION. 

Hustion's  case  illustrates  two  phases  of  the  pernicious 
character  of  the  cocaine  habit— first,  its  inimical  con- 
nection with  crime,  and  second,  the  moral  breakdown 
of  the  user.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  Hustion's  home  illustrates  both  these 
phases.  The  luxurious  furnishings  were  practically 
all  received  by  him  in  exchange  for  the  drug.  One 
promising  young  man  but  recently  married,  living  in 
an  apartment  comfortably  furnished  by  the  parents  of 
his  wife,  took  practically  every  bit  of  these  furnishings, 
piece  by  piece,  to  Hustion's  house  and  traded  them  in 
for  cocaine  at  a  fraction  of  their  value. 

In  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  there  were  stacked 
carpenters'  and  plumbers'  tools  and  tools  of  other 
skilled  mechanics;  hanging  in  masses  on  the  backs  of 
nearly  every  door  and  in  closets  were  expensive  silk 
and  satin  dresses,  furs  and  linens;  scattered  through 
the  house  were  dress-suit  cases  and  boxes  containing 
wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  watches,  and  goods  of  every 
description.  Neither  Hustion  nor  his  wife  knew  how 
much  property  there  was  in  the  house,  but  a  person 
well  qualified  to  judge  and  who  examined  it  at  the  time 
of  the  second  raid  made  by  the  police,  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  house  at 
that  time  was  nearly  $15,000.  A  good  portion  of  this 
property  was  undoubtedly  stolen,  as  cocaine  users, 
being  absolutely  unreliable,  can  never  get  steady  em- 
ployment, and  naturally  turn  to  theft.  Among  the 
regular  patrons  of  Hustion's  place  were  a  number  of 
well-known  pickpockets  and  other  thieves. 

It  ought  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  that  the 
work  of  discovering  and  prosecuting  this  and 
other  offenders  was  done  by  the  Chicago  Civil 
Service  Commission  instead  of  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  because  the  latter  had  no  funds 
with  which  to  operate. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Eighth  of  an  Important  Series  of  Articles  by  Different  Drn^^ists.  in  which  Each  Writer 

Tells  what  Class  of  Goods  Has  Paid  Him  Best — Post-cards  were  Found 

Most  Remnneratlve  by  this  Proprietor. 

By  A.  E.  PRATT. 

Waukon,  Iowa. 


Some  years  ago  when  post-cards  had  quite 
a  sale  in  the  cities  but  had  not  yet  found  their 
way  to  the  smaller  places,  my  wife  said  to 
me,  "Why  do  you  not  put  them  in  as  a  side- 
line in  your  store?"  I  replied,  "I  consider  it 
a  very  short-lived  fad  and  I  do  not  care  to 
bother  with  it."  But  I  was  persuaded  to  put 
in  a  few  and  try  them  out. 

SCATTERING    MY    PURCHASES. 

Very  much  to  my  surprise  they  sold  quickly, 
and  it  was  up  to  me  to  decide  whether  I 
cared  to  continue  the  card  business  or  not. 
Luckily  I  jumped  the  right  way.  I  imme- 
diately got  busy  studying  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  I  could  replenish  my  stock  quickly 
with  suitable  and  salable  goods.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  discover  that  the  true  secret 
of  the  post-card  business  was  in  having  a  well- 
selected  stock  which  necessitated  frequent  pur- 
chases and  not  too  many  of  one  design.  As 
there  were  other  firms  in  town  selling  cards, 
I  felt  that  I  must  at  once  impress  the  public 
with  my  desire  to  keep  on  top  in  the  card 
business.  I  therefore  devised  the  plan  of  scat- 
tering my  purchases  far  and  wide,  thereby 
obtaining  the  new  and  attractive  cards  as  they 
came  out.  The  complimentary  remarks  that 
frequently  came  to  my  ears  from  customers 
regarding  my  ever  new  and  changing  assort- 
ment convinced  me  that  this  plan  was  correct. 
I  bought  cards  not  only  in  Chicago  and  other 
near-by  points,  but  also  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Topeka, 
and  Denver. 

RECORD  OF  SALES. 

As  time  went  on  I  became  more  and  more 
enthusiastic  over  my  new  side-line,  feeling 
that  it  was  just  about  the  best  I  ever  took  up. 
In  fact,  it  became  so  fascinating  that  I  decided 
I  would  keep  a  weekly  record  of  sales.  At  the 
close  of  my  first  year  my  record  was  $907.25, 
which  means  an  average  weekly  sale  of  $17.50, 
and  an  average  daily  sale  of  $2.93. 

My  second  year  was  $783.03,  with  an  aver- 


age weekly  sale  of  $15.06  and  an  average  of 
$2.50  a  day. 

My  third  year  was  $602.02,  with  an  average 
weekly  sale  of  $11.58  and  an  average  of  $1.92 
a  day. 

My  fourth  year  was  $548.91,  with  an 
average  weekly  sale  of  $10.55  and  a  daily  aver- 
age of  $1.43. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  there  was 
a  dropping  off  in  sales  from  the  first  record- 
breaking  year  which  can  be  accounted  for  in 
two  or  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  there 
were  more  places  in  town  selling  cards.  Then, 
too,  in  my  first  year  or  two  in  the  card  busi- 
ness, there  were  a  good  many  novelties  retail- 
ing at  5,  10,  and  25  cents.  Leather  cards,  in 
the  days  of  leather  pillows  and  purses,  were 
in  the  height  of  their  sale.  These  retailed  at 
5  cents,  and  together  with  the  novelties  helped 
to  swell  the  volume  of  business.  But  notwith- 
standing the  dropping  off  in  the  business,  I 
still  consider  it  a  good  substantial  side-line  for 
any  druggist. 

I  found  that  it  brought  hundreds  of  custom- 
ers to  my  store  who  might  not  have  come  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  knew  they  could  always 
find  the  largest  and  best  selection  of  postals 
at  my  store  to  be  had  in  this  corner  of  the 
State.  The  figures  I  mentioned  would  be  noth- 
ing for  some  dealers.  But  for  me,  considering 
the  town  and  my  situation,  the  showing  was 
fine. 

I  have  the  honor  of  having  sold  $3841.21 
worth  of  cards  in  four  years,  which  means  an 
output  of  from  100,000  to  110,000  cards,  and 
I  know  that  no  other  dealer  in  my  county  can 
make  the  same  claim. 

This  output  was  carried  on  continuously  on 
an  average  investment  of  about  $50.  My  aver- 
age profit  has  been  about  100  per  cent.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  profit  has  paid  my  rental. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  CARDS. 

My  rnethod  of  handling  cards  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  average  dealer.     It 
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differs  too  from  that  suggested  by  the  card 
jobber,  being  more  like  the  department  store 
plan.  About  one-half  of  a  twelve-foot  show- 
case is  covered  with  local  views,  each  assort- 
ment being  held  together  by  a  rubber  band. 
I  have  a  row  of  wire  baskets;  first  one  con- 
taining 10-cent  birthday  cards ;  next  one  hold- 
ing 5-cent  birthdays ;  then  the  2-f or-5-cent  mis- 
cellaneous, and  3-for-5-cent  miscellaneous. 
Then  comes  my  1-cent  basket. 

PENNY  CARDS. 

I  know  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  business 
belief  of  many  dealers  to  handle  penny  cards, 
for  the  reason  that  they  hurt  the  sale  on  the 
higher  priced  subjects.  While  this  may  be  so 
to  some  extent,  I  must  say  penny  cards  have 
their  advantages,  especially  in  a  town  in  which 
there  is  a  so-called  "racket  store."  In  the  first 
place  a  penny  basket  is  one  of  the  best  draw- 
ing cards  one  can  have  for  his  store.  Sec- 
ondly, one  can  put  the  unsalable  and  soiled 
cards  into  the  1-cent  basket  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  not  be  there  long. 


In  using  the  wire  basket  system  one  must 
not  neglect  placing  a  good-sized  price-card  at 
the  head  of  each  basket  so  that  customers 
though  "deaf  and  dumb"  may  read. 

For  display  I  use  the  ordinary  card  racks 
and  hang  them  over  the  card  counter,  full  of 
the  new  cards.  These  I  change  real  often,  at 
least  once  a  week.  Frequent  window  displays 
serve  to  keep  the  people  interested  and  also 
help  to  show  them  the  new  cards. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  never  should  a 
suggestive  card  be  allowed  in  the  stock.  Con- 
sign them  all  to  the  fire. 

There  are  three  days  in  the  year  when  card 
sales  can  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  if  the 
proper  forethought  is  taken  to  lay  in  a  good 
salable  stock.  I  refer  to  Easter,  Christmas, 
and  New  Years. 

Cards  to  retail  at  2  for  5  cents  are  by  far 
the  best  to  handle.  They  can  be  bought  at 
from  $1  to  $1.25  a  hundred,  and  can  be  sold 
at  25  cents  a  dozen,  leaving  a  good  margin. 

I  advise  everybody  to  get  in  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  "my  very  best  side-line." 


WHY  SOME  DRUGGISTS  DON'T  MAKE  MORE  MONEY. 


By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 

Editor  of  the  "  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy." 


In  an  address  which  I  have  recently  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  another  association,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  delivered,  I  have  shown 
in  detail  how  strikingly  at  variance  druggists 
are  in  the  incomes  derived  from  their  stores.t 
I  have  presented  the  actual  facts  about  25 
druggists  who  are  scattered  in  different  sec- 
tions, and  who  therefore  represent  the  average 
conditions  as  they  are  found  over  the  country. 
The  percentage  expense  of  these  men  runs 
from  18  to  35!  Their  percentage  of  gross 
profit  runs  from  31  to  51!  Often  one  man 
realizes  a  total  income  as  large  as  another 
whose  volume  of  business  is  nearly  twice  as 
great ! 

Now  why  do  these  discrepancies  exist  ? 
Why  does  it  cost  some  men  so  much  more 

♦Address  delivered  by  invitation  before  the  Chicago 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
May  21,  1912. 

tThis  has  since  been  read  before  the  Iowa  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  and  printed  in  the  September  Bul- 
letin OF  Pharmacy. 


than  it  does  others  to  do  business?  Why  do 
some  men ,  realize  a  profit  so  much  less  than 
others?  Why  does  one  druggist  make  so 
much  more  money  than  his  neighbor  on  a 
business  of  exactly  the  same  size? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  simple. 
Locality  and  environment  have  something  to 
do  with  the  problem,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
the  fundamental  reason  is  that  some  druggists 
are  poor  business  men — that's  all.  They  don't 
study  the  game.  They  haven't  mastered  the 
rules.  They  aren't  skilful  in  playing  their 
cards,  and — worse  yet — they  make  one  blunder 
after  another  without  ever  knowing  it. 

Now  what  are  some  of  these  blunders? 

1.  They  don't  keep  business  accounts.  This 
is  the  day  of  science  in  commercial  operations, 
when  every  large  business  house,  in  whatever 
line  of  trade,  is  making  a  close  study  of  busi- 
ness economics,  and  yet  many  druggists  are 
nevertheless  following  the  good  old-fashioned 
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method  or  lack  of  method  of  spending  what 
accumulates  in  the  bank  account  and  fancying 
that  it  represents  net  profits.  Hundreds  of 
such  men  have  discovered  when  it  was  too  late 
that  they  were  eating  up  their  principal  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  that  accumulated  dead 
stock,  decreasing  inventories,  and  bad  book 
accounts  had  cut  into  their  imagined  profits  so 
far  as  almost  to  destroy  them  entirely.  The 
sheriff  has  had  to  come  along  and  close  them 
up  before  they  tumbled  to  the  situation.  A 
druggist  who  does  not  keep  careful  business 
records  is  not  in  position  to  know  anything  at 
all  about  the  amount  of  money  he  is  actually 
making.     He  is  simply  asleep  at  the  switch. 

2.  They  don't  take  inventories.  The  drug- 
gist who  does  keep  business  records,  but  who 
fails  to  supplement  them  with  annual  inven- 
tories, isn't  much  better  off.  In  Philadelphia 
not  long  ago  two  brothers  bought  a  store  which 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  very  good  trade,  and 
which  was  pretty  well  stocked.  The  first  year 
the  new  owners  thought  they  were  making  all 
kinds  of  money.  They  increased  their  living 
expenses  and  plumed  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  had  finally  landed  on  their 
feet.  Over  a  year  went  by,  perhaps  indeed 
two  years,  before  it  began  to  dawn  on  them 
that  they  had  been  gradually  decreasing  the 
stock  in  the  store,  and  that  much  of  the 
money  which  they  thought  they  had  been  mak- 
ing as  profit  was  literally  taken  out  of  their 
capital.  An  inventory  would  have  prevented 
them  from  making  this  rnistake. 

A  druggist  in  Missouri,  who  submitted  his 
business  statement  to  us  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession,  was  finally  induced  to  begin  in- 
voicing his  stock  annually.  What  was  the 
result  ?  He  discovered  the  very  first  year  that 
his  assets  increased  to  the  extent  of  $1600.  If 
he  had  taken  no  inventory,  and  if  he  had  based 
his  calculations  upon  purchases  and  sales  alone, 
his  figures  would  have  been  grossly  inaccurate. 
To  be  sure  this  particular  druggist  would  have 
erred  on  the  safe  side,  but  the  very  next  year 
the  situation  might  have  been  approximately 
reversed. 

More  striking  yet  was  the  case  of  an  Arizona 
drug  firm  from  which  w-e  received  a  statement 
indicating  net  profits  during  the  yea,r  of 
$1256.31.  The  inventory  had  been  taken,  but 
it  had  not  been  figured  up  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  vear  before.      When  we  received 


the  inventory  figures  for  both  years,  and  care- 
fully went  over  the  entire  statement  again,  we 
found  that  this  Arizona  firm,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $1256.31  during  the  year, 
had  actually  lost  $716.60! 

Instances  like  these  might  be  multiplied — 
but  what's  the  use !  As  \  have  said  on  other 
occasions,  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
numerous  cases  where  the  inventory  figures 
have  disclosed  differences  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  to  the  extent  of  anywhere  from  $200  to 
$2000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  store  and 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  stock  in 
any  store  is  constantly  shifting;  the  prices  are 
forever  fluctuating;  the  fixtures,  and  particu- 
larly the  soda  fountain  and  its  appurtenances, 
are  always  undergoing  depreciation,  and  the 
druggist  who  is  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  these  changes  is  not  in  position 
to  know  where  he  stands.  He  may  fancy  his 
percentage  of  gross  profit  to  be  40  when  in 
fact  it  is  only  30,  and  he  may  consequently  be 
losing  money  on  many  transactions  which  he 
fondly  believes  are  yielding  him  good  returns. 

3.  They  don't  know  how  to  figiire  profits. 
There  are  many  druggists  who  do  keep  busi- 
ness records,  and  also  take  inventories,  but  who 
blunder  strangely  in  the  calculation  of  profits. 
A  very  common  mistake  is  to  figure  the  per- 
centage expense  of  doing  business  on  the 
volume  of  sales,  which  is  right,  and  then  to 
figure  the  profit,  not  in  the  same  way  on  the 
selling  price,  but  on  the  cost.  It  is  true  that 
ordinarily,  in  every-day  language,  profit  esti- 
mates are  based  on  the  cost  price.  This  is 
the  method  we  are  taught  in  school,  and  it  is 
the  method  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
advertising  announcements  of  manufacturers. 
A  manufacturer,  for  instance,  who  sells  you 
an  article  at  $1.00,  the  retail  price  of  which  is 
$1.75,  will  tell  you  that  you  are  making  75  per 
cent  profit.  This  is  legitimate  and  right,  but 
the  wise  merchant  must  thoroughly  realize 
under  such  circumstances  that  he  is  consider- 
ing a  profit  based  solely  on  cost,  and  when  he 
comes  to  apply  the  figures  in  his  own  business, 
he  must  understand  the  necessity  of  converting 
them  to  the  other  system  and  basing  them  on 
the  selling  price. 

Expenses  are  nearly  always  estimated  from 
sales — this  is  almost  a  universal  custom.  If, 
therefore,  the  profits  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  expenses,  they  must  both  be  figured  by  the 
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same  method.  Suppose  you  pay  $1.00  for  a 
certain  product  and  you  desire  to  make  35  per 
cent  on  it  gross.  It  costs  you  25  per  cent,  we 
may  assume,  to  do  business.  You  want  to 
make  a  10  per  cent  net  profit  beyond  that  for 
yourself.  Very  well,  then,  what  should  the 
selling  price  be  on  this  article  which  costs  you 
$1.00,  and  on  which  you  want  to  make  a  gross 
profit  of  35  per  cent?  If  you  make  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  basing  this  35  per  cent  on  the 
cost  price  you  will  sell  the  article  for  $1.35, 
but  if  you  do  let  us  see  how  you  will  come  out. 
It  will  cost  you,  as  we  have  already  assumed, 
^5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  to  handle  the 
article.  Now  25  per  cent  of  $1.35,  the  price 
you  place  on  the  product,  is  34.75  cents,  so 
that  you  are  selling  for  $1.35  an  article  which 
cost  you  $1.34;>^,  and  while  you  flatter  your- 
self that  you  are  making  a  net  profit  of  10  per 
cent,  you  are  practically  breaking  even  on  the 
transaction ! 

There  are  hundreds  of  merchants — perhaps 
thousands  of  them — who  are  figuring  their 
profits  in  this  erroneous  manner.  Some  months 
ago  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  national 
magazines  requesting  answers  to  the  following 
question :  "A  certain  article  costs  $1.00  whole- 
sale. What  will  it  have  to  be  sold  for  to  allow 
a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent,  after  allowing  22 
per  cent  for  the  cost  of  doing  business?" 
Something  like  1000  replies  were  received,  of 
which  750  were  wrong.  The  answers  ranged 
all  the  way  from  $1.10  to  $1.60.  The  major- 
ity gave  the  selling  price  as  $1.32,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  an  explanation  was 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement 
declaring  this  answer  to  be  incorrect.  The 
very  common  mistake  was  made  by  these  men 
of  basing  their  percentage  expense  upon  the 
selling  price,  their  percentage  of  profit  on  the 
cost  price,  and  expecting  they  would  get  ac- 
curate results.  This  was  the  whole  source  of 
the  trouble. 

Here  is  the  proper  way  to  tackle  a  problem 
of  this  character:  The  article  costs  $1.00. 
Your  cost  of  doing  business  is  22  per  cent,  and 
you  want  to  make  a  net  profit  beyond  that  of 
10  per  cent — a  total  of  32  per  cent.  The  cost 
figure  of  $1.00,  therefore,  represents  68  per 
cent  of  the  final  selling  price.  Is  this  perfectly 
clear  ?  Suppose,  again,  your  expense  is  40  per 
cent,  and  you  want  to  make  a  net  profit  of  10 


per  cent.  You  would  then  have  to  realize  a 
total  profit  on  the  selling  price  of  50  per  cent. 
Now  considering  100  per  cent  as  the  final  price 
you  get,  and  subtracting  50  per  cent  of  this  for 
profit,  you  have  left  a  residuum  of  50  per  cent 
for  cost,  and  the  $1.00  which  you  pay  for  the 
article  therefore  represents  50  per  cent  of  your 
selling  price.  You  must  consequently  double 
the  cost  and  sell  the  article  for  $2.00  if  you 
want  to  realize  your  40  per  cent  of  expense  and 
your  10  per  cent  of  net  profit. 

Reverting  now  to  the  first  example  which  I 
mentioned,  that  of  an  article  which  costs  $1.00, 
and  on  which  it  is  desired  to  make  35  per  cent 
gross,  it  may  be  seen  right  away  that  the  cost 
is  65  per  cent  of  the  desired  selling  price. 
Your  problem  may  then  be  stated  as  follows : 

$1.00 :65::X:  100. 

and  the  answer  is  $1.54.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  selling  the  article  for  $1.35,  you  sell  it  for 
19  cents  beyond  that.  And  this  19  cents 
means  iust  the  difl:'erence  between  makinsf 
money  and  losing  it.  It  means  the  difference 
between  figuring  profits  correctly  and  figuring 
them  incorrectly.  It  means  the  difference 
between  ignorance  and  wisdom. 

In  this  connection  a  few  rules  may  be  of 
assistance.  In  order  to  make  a  profit  of  IQ^ 
per  cent  of  the  sale  price,  add  20  per  cent  to 
the  cost;  for  a  20-per-cent  profit  add  25  per 
cent;  for  a  25-per-cent  profit  add  33.^  per  cent; 
for  a  33.?{-per-cent  profit  add  50  per  cent;  for  a 
40-per-cent  profit  add  67  per  cent;  for  a  50- 
per-cent  profit  add  JOO  per  cent. 

4.  They  lose  money  without  knozving  it. 
Partly  because  of  the  inaccurate  method  of 
figuring  profits  which  I  have  just  been  consid- 
ering, and  partly  because  department  records 
are  not  kept,  many  druggists  fail  to  realize  a 
profit  on  some  of  their  goods.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  patent  medicines,  for  instance, 
bought  at  68  cents  and  sold  at  80  or  85  cents, 
very  frequently  fail  to  reimburse  the  druggist 
even  for  his  cost  of  doing  business,  to  say 
nothing  of  yielding  net  profits.  But  it  is  less 
frequently  known  that  sometimes  even  the 
candy  and  cigar  departments  are  poor  profit 
makers. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  statement  from  a 
druggist  in  the  "West  whose  annual  business 
amounted  to  a  little  over  $16,000.  He  kept 
careful  department  records  and  he  found  that 
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his  annual  soda  sales  were  nearly  $4000,  his 
cigar  sales  over  $6000,  and  his  candy  sales 
something  like  $1000.  The  soda  business 
yielded  him  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent,  the 
cigar  business  16  per  cent,  and  the  candy  busi- 
ness 25  per  cent.  Now  his  percentage  expense 
was  28,  and  it  was  even  23  when,  for  purposes 
of  calculation  purely,  his  own  salary  as  pro- 
prietor had  been  eliminated.  He  found,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  losing  money  on  his  cigar 
business.  Without  considering  his  own  salary 
at  all  as  part  of  his  expense,  he  was  still  losing 
7  per  cent,  failing  by  this  margin  to  make  any 
profit  whatever  toward  his  own  living,  letting 
alone  the  question  of  surplus  profits.  Even 
his  candy  business,  netting  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent,  lost  money  for  him.  It  paid  a  little 
toward  his  salary,  it  is  true,  but  it  failed  to 
measure  up  to  his  total  real  expense  of  28  per 
cent. 

I  haven't  any  doubt  at  all  that  much  the 
same  thing  would  be  true  of  many  drug  stores 
throughout  the  country.  It  doesn't  follow, 
however,  that  because  a  given  line  is  failing  to 
yield  adequate  profits,  it  should  be  thrown 
overboard.  When  I  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  last  year  I  was  taken  severely  to 
task  by  one  or  two  speakers  who  misinter- 
preted my  position.  They  assumed  my  argu- 
ment to  be  that  goods  which  didn't  yield  a 
profit  shouldn't  be  carried  in  stock.  They 
declared  with  perfect  truth  that  it  costs  more 
to  sell  some  goods  than  it  does  others.  A 
patent  medicine,  for  instance,  which  can  be 
quickly  wrapped  and  passed  out  over  the  coun- 
ter can  probably  be  handled  for  one-third  the 
expense  of  a  prescription.  Much  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  cigars,  which  are  sold  with  a 
good  deal  of  rapidity.  It  is  therefore  scarcely 
fair  to  charge  up  against  such  things  the  aver- 
age percentage  expense  of  the  whole  business. 

Furthermore,  some  things  have  to  be  carried 
even  if  they  do  lose  money.  This  is  noticeably 
true  of  patent  medicines.  It  may  even  be 
true  with  cigars  and  candy,  for  if  you  throw 
out  a  given  department,  and  put  nothing  else 
in  its  place,  you  are  reducing  your  volume  of 
sales  and  thereby  increasing  your  volume  of 
expense.  You  are  therefore  jumping  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Charles  H.  McCon- 
nell,  proprietor  of  the  Economical  Drug  Store 
in  this  city,  whose  daily  sales  exceed  a  thousand 


dollars,  found  many  years  ago  that  his  soda 
and  cigar  departments  were  actually  losing 
money  for  him,  and  he  promptly  abandoned 
them.  But  it  was  possible  for  this  aggressive 
man,  with  a  fine  down-town  location,  to  take  a 
radical  step  of  this  kind  when  it  is  frequently 
not  possible  for  a  small  druggist  in  an  outlying 
suburb.  Mr.  McConnell  was  able  to  keep  up 
and  even  increase  his  volume  of  sales  by  a 
more  energetic  drive  on  other  features  of  his 
business,  but  this  the  small  druggist  cannot 
always  do. 

Some  one  might  reply,  then,  what's  the  use 
of  all  this  talk  if  we  must  keep  our  depart- 
ments anyway?  A  lot  of  use!  Every  man 
ought  to  know  the  facts  about  his  business.  In 
the  first  place,  if  he  finds  that  his  candy  depart- 
ment isn't  yielding  adequate  profits,  he  can 
change  the  selling  prices,  or  the  character  of 
the  goods,  in  such  manner  as  to  come  out 
whole  on  the  business,  and  he  can  perhaps  find 
leaks  and  stop  them  up.  The  same  thing  is 
true  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  cigar  depart- 
ment. In  the  second  place,  if  a  druggist 
realizes  that  he  is  making  a  low  profit  on  a 
good  many  things  in  his  store,  he  then  under- 
stands the  vital  necessity  of  putting  in  such 
additional  lines,  and  of  getting  such  increased 
profits  elsewhere,  as  will  bring  up  his  general 
average  of  profit.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
merchant  that  as  few  goods  as  possible  should 
be  sold  at  a  gross  profit  below  the  percentage 
expense,  and  as  many  as  possible  above  it.  By 
no  other  rule  can  a  satisfactory  average  be 
yielded.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  lot  of 
stuff  that  pays  indifferently,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  expend  a  little  gray  matter  in  planning  to 
put  in  other  things  that  will  pay  handsomely 
and  bring  up  the  average. 

5.  They  don't  keep  the  percentage  of  expense 
and  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  far  enough 
apart.  This  shortcoming  grows  out  of  what 
has  been  said  already.  I  found  from  the 
statements  of  the  25  druggists  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made  that  the  average  percentage 
of  expense  was  24^,  and  the  average  percent- 
age of  gross  profit  38t.  This  means,  in  round 
numbers,  an  average  net  profit  of  14  per  cent. 
Every  druggist  should  strive  to  keep  his  per- 
centage of  expense  and  his  percentage  of  gross 
profit  this  distance  apart  from  one  another. 
Make  your  business  yield  14  per  cent  net  on 
the  average  if  you  can.     Hold  this  up  to  your- 
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self  as  an  eminently  attainable  ideal  and  strive 
in  every  way  to  realize  it.  Others  have  done 
it — you  can.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less.  If  you  are,  then  you  fall  to  this  extent 
below  the  general  average  reached  by  drug- 
gists throughout  the  country. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  net  profit  ought 
never  to  fall  below  10  per  cent  at  the  worst. 
Anything  between  this  figure  and  the  general 
average  of  14  per  cent  might  possibly  be  con- 
sidered fairly  satisfactory.  But  if  10  per  cent 
is  not  realized,  then  the  business  needs  to  be 
looked  into  most  carefully.  Throw  the  search- 
light on  it  in  every  detail.  Conduct  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  most  earnest  character — and 
don't  neglect  to  appoint  yourself  your  own 
most  heartless  and  ruthless  critic. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  must  not  be 
minimized.  In  striving  for  an  average  gross 
profit  of  38  per  cent — one  might  better  make 
it  40  while  he  is  at  it — it  will  be  found  that 
many  things  will  have  to  be  marked  up  to  a 
selling  price  once,  twice,  and  occasionally  three 
times  the  cost  price.  As  Charles  R.  Sherman, 
the  shrewd  pharmaceutical  merchant  of  Omaha, 
once  said:  "One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  conduct  of  a  business  is  knowing  where 
to  put  the  profit  on,  and  while  20-per-cent 
profit  would  be  all  the  traffic  would  bear  in 
some  instances,  80  or  possibly  120  per  cent  on 
another  article  would  seem  no  more  burden- 
some to  the  purchaser  and  would  really  be  just 
as  legitimate." 

It  must  be  understood  that  40  per  cent  on 
the  selling  price  is  the  equivalent  of  67  per  cent 
on  the  cost  price,  and  that  in  realizing  an 
advance  of  67  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  an 
article,  you  are  putting  on  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear"  in  many  cases.  But  since  this  is  to  be 
your  average  profit,  and  not  your  maximum 
profit,  and  since  you  have  to  sell  a  lot  of  things 
at  15  or  20  per  cent,  you  must  summon  up 
your  nerve  and  tack  on  the  advances  wherever 
the  weight  can  be  borne.  This  is  positively  the 
only  way  you  can  break  even.  Remember  this 
finally:  If  it  costs  you  25  per  cent  to  do 
business,  which  is  the  general  average  the 
country  over  for  retail  druggists,  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  33^  per  cent  on  the  cost  figures.  When, 
therefore,  you  buy  an  article  for  $1.00,  and 
sell  it  for  $1.33^,  you  are  simply  paying 
expenses  and  haven't  made  a  cent!  Don't 
forget  this — it's  a  good  thing  to  remember! 


A  selling  price  of  $1.33  ;\  on  an  article  costing 
you  $1.00  hasn't  netted  you  anything! 

6.  They  don't  take  advantage  of  their  cash 
discounts.  Few  druggists  realize  how  much 
money  they  can  save  by  availing  themselves  of 
cash  discounts  as  they  should,  nor  do  they 
comprehend  thoroughly  that  if  they  can  cut 
down  the  cost  of  their  goods  in  this  manner 
they  are  certainly  adding  that  much  to  what  is 
yielded  by  them  on  sale.  In  a  paper  read  last 
year  I  gave  the  facts  about  seven  pharmacists 
who  had  always  made  it  a  practice  to  discount 
all  their  bills.  The  annual  amounts  saved  by 
them  were  as  follows:  $150,  $186,  $301.26, 
$600,  $600,  $1000,  $5000.  Since  that  time 
two  or  three  other  druggists  have  written  me 
about  this  feature  of  their  business.  A  physi- 
cian out  West,  who  owns  a  drug  store  but  who 
hires  a  manager  to  conduct  it,  told  me  that 
with  a  business  of  about  $10,000  a  year  he 
was  saving  on  an  average  $150  annually  by 
discounting  all  his  bills.  In  his  case  this 
meant  an  enlargement  of  the  total  net  profit 
realized  from  the  business  of  something  like  8 
per  cent!  In  another  case,. that  of  a  Michigan 
druggist,  $196  was  saved  last  year  in  cash 
discounts.  A  saving  of  $196  a  year  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  net  profits  on  sales  amounting  to 
$1500  or  $2000 — in  other  words,  one  would 
have  to  increase  his  business  to  this  extent  to 
make  as  much  money  as  he  can  make  without 
any  trouble  whatsoever  by  merely  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  cash  discounts.  And  yet  drug- 
gist after  druggist  goes  to  sleep  on  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  pays  anywhere  from  1  to  4  or  in 
some  instances  6  per  cent  more  for  his  goods 
than  he  should. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  some 
druggists  don't  make  more  money.  I  haven't 
tried  to  exhaust  the  whole  catalogue  of  short- 
comings— but  I  have  already  talked  long 
enough.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  suggest  for  a 
minute  that  druggists  are  any  worse  than  other 
retail  merchants.  They  aren't.  But  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  as  a  class  they 
do  not  make  that  close  economic  study  of  their 
business  which  the  times  demand.  They  are 
scientific  pharmacists — but  they  are  not  scien- 
tific business  men.  Modern  business  is  just  as 
much  of  a  science  as  astronomy  or  biology  or 
engineering.  The  old  loose  and  slipshod  meth- 
ods won't  go — we  are  either  up-to-date  or  out- 
of-date. 


A  DISPLAY  OF  BABY  NEEDS. 

By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR.  Ph.G.. 

Orldley.  Illinois. 


Some  time  ago  we  tried  the  plan  of  filling 
the  window  with  the  different  articles  intended 
for  infant  use.  In  the  center,  mounted  on  an 
easel,  appeared  the  picture  of  a  bright,  healthy 
looking  baby.  A  sign  just  below  read,  "The 
picture   of   health — an    Eskay's    Food   Baby." 


The  upper  background  was  heavy  green  in- 
grain paper  worked  over  the  lower  border 
with  heavy  white  paper.  The  latter  was  cut 
away  to  represent  an  outline  of  evergreen 
trees.  The  side  wall  was  green  above  and  red 
below.     All  over  the  edges  of  the  background 


Around  the  youngster  were  arranged  an  as- 
sortment of  all  the  things  he  might  want. 
There  were  nursing-bottle  fittings,  nipples, 
pacifiers,  brushes,  chamois  skins,  talcums, 
soaps,  bottles,  assorted  baby  foods,  castor  oil 
tasteless,  ear  and  ulcer  syringes,  vermifuges, 
antiphlogistine,  castoria,  croup  remedy,  etc. 


and  the  side  wall  appeared  a  narrow  border  of 
holly. 

This  trim  caused  considerable  comment  and 
brought  us  some  good  sales  on  the  articles 
displayed. 

Others  could  doubtless  try  this  plan  to  good 
advantage. 


"~^^^^^ 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


REGULATING  THE  FLOW  OF  A 
PERCOLATOR. 

E.  H.  Steele,  JVashington,  D.  C:  Here  is 
a  diagram  of  an  apparatus  designed  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  percolate  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures,  fluidextracts,  etc.  It  serves  the 
purpose  so  efficiently,  and  is  so  simple,  inex- 
pensive, and  easily  constructed  that  I  thought 
it  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your 
columns. 

It  consists  of  six  simple  parts.  There  are 
a  perforated  cork  or  rubber  stopper,  a  short 


of  the  screw.     In  other  words,  the  outer  por- 
tion must  be  thin  enough  to  spring  readily. 

If  tough  wood  is  not  obtainable,  an  ordinary 
piece  may  be  used  and  fortified  with  a  wire 
wrapped  tightly  around  the  closed  end. 


TO  TELL  CUSTOMERS  "WE  HAVE  IT  NOW." 

C.  J.  Wall,  Grapevine,  Texas:  I  submit  a 
printed  postal  card  I  have  used  for  several 
years  to  great  advantage.  When  a  customer 
calls  for  an  article  that  I  am  out  of  temporari- 


a. 


E  H  3te.e.Lp.. 


piece  of  glass  tubing  to  fit  same,  a  short  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  that  will  fit  snugly  over  end 
of  the  glass  tubing  at  one  end  and  receive  a 
glass  tube  with  constricted  point  at  the  other. 
An  ordinary  eye-dropper  answers  admirably  for 
the  latter  tube.  Astride  the  rubber  tubing  is 
a  wooden  stop-cock  with  screw.  This  furnish- 
es a  means  of  regulating  the  flow  to  as  few  or 
many  drops  per  minute  as  desired,  by  simply 
tightening  "or  releasing  the  screw. 

The  stop-cock  is  fitted  with  a  screw  having 
a  shoulder,  and  is  made  from  a  small  block  of 
tough  wood  by  sawing  in  from  one  end  a 
sufficient  distance  to  accommodate  the  rubber 
tubing  and  allow  the  screw  to  be  inserted  be- 
hind it.  The  incision  should  be  made  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  side  of  the  block  to  render 
the  outer  portions  susceptible  to  the  influence 


DEAR  FRIEND: 


GRAPEVINE,  TEXAS. 
A  few  days  ago  you  called  for 


which  I  was  then   temporarily  out  of.     I  now   have  it 
in  stock  and  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

Yours  truly. 


What  Yon  Want,  When  Toa  Want  It! 


C  J.  WALU 

Druggist. 


ly,  or  have  not  been  carrying,  I  take  his  name 
and  order  the  article.  When  it  arrives  I  drop 
the  buyer  this  post-card,  and  it  usually  brings 
him  back  for  the  goods.  The  card  used  is  an 
ordinary  government  post-card  printed  on  the 
back  as  shown,  with  a  blank  left  for  the  name 
of  the  article. 


MAKE  THE  BANK  BOOK  SHOW! 

Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa:  The  bank 
deposits  should  represent  the  cash  taken  in. 
It  is  frequently  customary  to  pay  small  bills 
out  of  the  cash  drawer  instead  of  writing 
checks.  But  I  aim  to  pay  all  bills  by  check, 
although  there  are  still  many  occasions  when 
it  is  advisable  to  pay  the  cash  out  of  the 
drawer — for  example,  express  charges,  dray 
and  messenger  fees,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  sum  up  total  expenditures  of  the  kind  and 
replace  the  amount  with  a  check,  depositing  it 
the  same  as  cash.  This  makes  the  bank-book 
show  the  total  amount  of  cash  business. 


ACIDS  IN  PERFUME  BOTTLES. 

Lester  E.  Lenrozv,  Newark,  N.  J.:  One- 
pound  perfume  bottles  with  glass  stoppers 
make  excellent  acid  bottles  for  shelf  use.  After 
gathering  together  a  sufficiently  large  number 
and  filling  them  with  the  different  acids  from 
our  stock,  we  were  more  than  repaid  for  our 
trouble  by  the  convenience  of  having  a  neat  set 
of  uniform  shelf  bottles  that  could  be  handled 
with  great  ease. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


COMMISSIONS  IN  THE  NAVY  SECURED 
AT  LAST! 

To  the  Editors: 

The  rank  of  Chief  Pharmacist  with  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Navy  is  now  an 
assured  fact.  Those  ehgible  for  promotion 
are  merely  awaiting  the  order  to  appear  for 
examination.  We  quote  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  one  of  the  navy  pharmacists : 

"Anything  like  an  adequate  expression  of 
our  thanks  for  your  long,  hard  fight  in  our 
behalf  is,  I  think,  beyond  the  ability  of  any 


Dr.  Geo.  P.  Payne. 

of  US,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  attempt  it.  I 
shall  merely  say  that  the  pharmacists  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  those  of  us  who  have  been 
long  enough  in  the  service  to  know  of  your 
work  from  the  beginning,  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  for  us,  and  that  on  my  part  the 
somewhat  feeble  expression  T  thank  you'  is 
all  that  I  will  use  at  this  time.  The  duty  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to 
the  pharmacists  of  the  naval  service  is,  in  my 
opinion,  done  and  well  done,  and  the  credit  of 
the  same  is  all  yours." 

The  credit  isn't  all  ours  by  a  long  shot. 
Hurrah  for  the  pharmacists  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  their  brother 


pharmacists  of  the  whole  United  States,  who 
have  battled  so  unflinchingly  for  proper  rec- 
ognition in  the  United  States  public  service! 
Everybody  almost  without  exception  did  his 
duty  by  his  profession  when  called  upon  by  the 
chairman.  We  wish  that  we  could  thank 
everybody  adequately.  Many  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  by  their  interest  and  good-will 
when  they  did  not  realize  the  amount  of  their 
efficient  work.  We  thank  everybody  heartily 
and  sincerely,  and  wish  that  we  were  able  to 
give  the  whole  bunch  a  trip  through  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  further  help  the  cooper- 
ative work  of  promoting  the  professional  ad- 
vancement of  pharmacy.     Respectfully, 

George  F.  Payne. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  on  the 
Status  of  Pharmacists  in  the  Public  Service  of  the 
United  States,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ANOTHER  PUZZLER! 
To  the  Editors : 

One  night  a  young  man  came  into  the  store 
and  handed  me  this  note.  Being  unable  to 
speak  English,  he  left  me  in  a  rather  peculiar 
position.  What  would  you  dispense?  I  dis- 
pensed two  dozen  of  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  2-grain 
Phenolphthalein  Tablets  and  wrote  upon  the 


box:  "Take  two  pills  each  evening  before 
retiring  as  needed."  I  am  inelined  to  think 
that  he  wanted  something  of  this  nature  as  I 
haven't  seen  him  since. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  the  Bulletin  con- 
tains more  up-to-date  reading  matter  than  any 
other  drug  journal  I  know  of. 

Detroit,  Mich.  MahlON  K.  SmiTH. 


WHAT  HE  WOULD   CHARGE. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in 
the  department  of  "Letters"  on  page  389,  I 
noticed  the  following  prescription : 

Sulphonal    1  drachm. 

Divide  into  5  powders. 

The  druggist  who  submitted  this  prescrip- 
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tion  asked  for  suggestions  regarding  the  price 
of  it.  I  thought  it  Avould  be  of  some  interest 
to  him  and  to  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin 
to  hear  from  me,  and  therefore  let  me  say 
that  I  would  ask  about  2.")  cents  for  such  an 
order.  Frank  Fridgen. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


REGARDING  TWO   ARTICLES   IN   THE   SEP- 
TEMBER BULLETIN. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  correspondent  from  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, whose  letter  was  reproduced  on  page  389 
of  the  Bulletin  last  month,  should  have  lived 
in  the  South.  If  he  had  been  so  fortunate  of 
location  as  to  live  almost  anywhere  in  this 
part  of  the  country  he  would  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  in  knowing  that  "Black  and 
Tan"  is  a  copaiba  mixture  used  largely  by  the 
colored  population  for  purposes  which  cire 
doubtless  known  to  all  pharmacists! 

I  observe,  too,  that  the  E.  D.  Co.  ask  on 
page  39G  of  the  September  Bulletin  about 
a  dye  for  shaving-brushes.  Let  me  suggest 
the  following:  Wash  the  shaving-brush  first 
in  benzine,  then  immerse  the  bristles  in  a  5- 
per-cent  solution  of  potassium  sulphuret, 'and, 
after  drying  them  thoroughly,  in  a  10-per-cent 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  subsequently  expos- 
ing the  brush  to  bright  sunlight  until  it  is  dry. 
It  will  then  be   found  to  be  a  beautiful  jet- 


black.  A  high  luster  may  be  obtained  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  vaselin. 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
hands  out  of  the  different  liquids  by  means  of 
the  use  of  tissue-paper. 

Complimenting  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy on  its  several  excellent  and  interesting 
features,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Glencoe.  Okla.  W.   ScOTT  SaMUEL. 


WHAT  DID  HE  WANT? 

To  the  Editors  : 

I  am  sending  you  an  order  received  not  long 
ago  in  this  store,  and  I  wonder  if  most  drug- 


gists could   tell   what  the  man  wanted.     We 
found  that  he  was  after  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Lodi,  Cal.  Sam  H.  Zimmerman. 


To  the  Editors : 

Your  drug  journal  is  certainly  the  best  I 
have  ever  read.  Henry  J.  Kamphuis. 

Fulton,  111. 


A  Graduating  Class  in  Pharmacy.— These  young  men  got  their  diplomas  this  spring  from  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  College  of  Medicine  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  school  has  just  moved  into  a  new  fireproof  building,  modem  in  equipment,  and 
the  outlook  for  larger  classes  and  wider  influence  is  reported  by  Secretary  Wortley  F.  Budd  to  be  very  bright. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


USING  SIGNS   AND  WINDOW   CARDS.* 

By  Sterling  Miller. 

Here  is  my  experience  on  "How  to  Operate  a  Small 
Soda  Fountain  on  a  Money-making  Basis."  The  first 
step  to  take  to  operate  a  small  fountain  on  a  money- 
making  basis  is  to  employ  a  neat,  clean,  bright-looking 
person.  Most  likely  he  will  ask  his  desired  salary;  ofifer 
him  a  little  more,  and  you  will  find  he  will  be  delighted 
and  take  more  interest  in  his  work  and  the  sales  will 
increase  at  your  small  fountain.  As  the  business  in- 
creases give  him  a  little  more  salary  or  a  small  com- 
mission for  the  busy  season,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
find  that  you  will  have  to  employ  extra  help. 

To  advertise  your  sodas,  frappes,  sundaes  and  spe- 
cials, have  plenty  of  fancy  cards  suspended  from  your 
fountain  back-bar.  Make  a  new  drink  or  an  ice-cream 
delicacy  every  day,  and  you  will  find  your  patrons  will 
look  and  ask  for  something  new  each  time  they  call  at 
your  fountain.  Have  some  attractive  and  fun-making 
cards  for  your  customers  to  comment  on  and  laugh 
about.  Suspend  from  the  back-bar  designs  in  this 
manner : 


WILKES-BARRE    SUNDAE, 

10c. 
One  Actress, 
One  Johnny, 
One  Taxicab, 

One  Supper  Mingled  with  Cocktails, 
Two  Down-and-Outs! 


A  GOOD  DEAL 

for  15   Cents. 

Display 
a  good 

Euchre 
Hand. 

EUCHRE  FRAPPE. 

IT  IS'  A  CHESTNUT, 
but  it  is  a  good  one. 

AL. 

Try  it  To-day  as  our 
FOUNTAIN    SPECI 

On  all  big  days  such  as  holidays  have  a  special  win- 
dow sign  appropriate  for  the  occasion,  printed  in  this 
manner :  "Circus  Frappe,"  "Baseball  Frappe,"  "Football 
Frappe,"  "4th  July  Sundae,"  "Christmas  Snowball 
Frappe,"  and  "Easter  Sundae."  This  will  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  dainty-seekers  and  bring  the  crowds  to 
your  store. 

When  buying  your  fruits  and  syrups,  buy  in  small 
quantities,  so  they  will  always  keep  fresh  and  delicious ; 
always  keep  one  or  more  bowls  of  fresh  fruits  on  the 
back-bar,  such  as  fresh  pineapple,  fresh  strawberries, 
etc.,  in  season;  have  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  in  sight  with  a 
printed  card  "Strictly  Fresh  Eggs  Used  at  our  Foun- 
tain." 

Never  contradict  your  customer.  If  he  says  the  milk 
in  his  egg  drink  tastes  sour,  don't  say  you  don't  think  it 
is,  because  you  just  received  it  from  the  dairy.  Instead, 
offer  him  something  else  or  return  his  money.      The 


chances  are  he  will  see  you  are  trying  to  please  and  ask 
for  something  else. 

Serve  some  nice  dainty  cake  with  your  ice-cream 
sundaes  and  frappes.  This  will  bring  you  many  steady 
customers.  Make  your  soda  and  ice-cream  concoctions 
neat  in  appearance.  Always  have  a  large  bowl  of 
orangeade  on  your  fountain  counter,  for  this  is  very 
appetizing  and  a  big  money-maker.  Make  your  fancy 
concoctions  in  front  of  your  customers  and  this  will 
help  to  advertise  them.  Specials  lettered  in  water-colors 
on  the  mirrors  will  help  sell  them.  Always  try  and 
have  something  new  and  different  at  your  fountain. 

Have  a  nice  bouquet  of  flowers  on  your  back-bar. 
Two  or  three  palms  or  ferns  are  always  attractive  at  the 
fountain  or  near-by;  and  a  punch  bowl  of  fresh  fruit  in 
the  center  of  your  back-bar  filled  with  lemons,  oranges, 
bananas,  peaches,  etc.  Keep  your  soda  glass  holders 
polished  as  well  as  the  soda  fountain.  Use  the  best  ice 
cream  that  is  made  in  your  city  or  town,  and  this  will 
help  to  advertise  your  business. 

A  neatly  decorated  window  of  fruits,  syrups,  and 
fresh  fruits  should  be  on  display  in  your  store  window 
about  once  a  month.  Keep  your  counter  and  tables 
clear  of  all  unclean  glasses  and  dishes — dishes  which 
in  many  cases  will  spoil  the  appetite  of  your  customers. 
The  profits  of  your  fountain  can  easily  be  thrown  away 
by  using  excessive  ice  cream,  syrups,  and  fruits. 

Have  a  neat  menu  on  your  tables  and  counter. 
Change  the  menu  card  every  day  so  that  it  is  always 
clean.  There  is  nothing  more  offensive  than  a  menu  all 
spotted  with  soda  water.  In  printing  your  menus  have 
a  line  at  the  bottom  reading  in  this  manner : 

Special  To-day, 

CANTALOUPE  FRAPPE,  15c. 

Always  make  a  special  effort  in  catering  to  the 
women  trade,  as  in  general  they  all  like  something  dainty 
and  tasteful. 

"Sweets  for  the  Sweet." 

During  the  winter  months  serve  a  nice  line  of  hot 
drinks,  such  as  hot  chocolate,  tomato  bouillon,  etc.,  serv- 
ing each  with  two  or  three  fancy  cakes  or  crackers. 
This  is  also  a  drawing  card  for  your  fountain  during 
the  cold  weather. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  employed  by  H.  C.  Tuck  &  Co. 
to  build  up  a  soda  trade  at  their  fountain,  which  had 
been  lingering  along  with  small  sales  and  profits  for 
several  years.  The  first  day  I  went  behind  the  fountain 
I  made  cards  and  strips  for  the  back-bar  and  windows 
stating  that  our  delicious  sodas  are  5  cents,  sundaes  and 
frappes  10  cents,  etc.  In  a  short  time  the  sales  of  our 
fountain  began  to  increase  day  by  day.  Then  more 
help  was  the  next  step  to  take  care  of  the  trade.  To-day 
I  have  a  money-making  fountain,  gained  by  using  the 
above  methods.  I  find  by  reading  The  Soda  Fountain 
magazine  each  month  any  person  interested  in  the  soda 
business  will  find  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  on  how  to 
operate  a  "Small  Fountain  on  a  Money-making  Basis." 


*This  article   was  awarded  a  prize  of   $10  by   The  Soda  Foun- 


IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP  ACCOUNT  OF  COSTS. 

There  is  little  need  of  argument  to  convince  those 
who  have  been  through  the  experience  that  it  pays  to 
keep  cost  accounts,  even  in  the  soda  business.  Accounts 
well  kept  stop  leaks,  but  they  do  more  than  that,  by 
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presenting  suggestions  for  the  enlargement  of  business. 
In  keeping  a  soda-water  cost  account,  one  should  make 
note  of  the  weather,  the  special  occasion,  such  as  holi- 
days, local  excursions  and  the  like,  and  other  data  that 
are  likely  to  be  valuable  in  making  comparisons. 

By  stopping  leaks,  we  mean,  for  instance,  that  the 
cost  sheet  should  show  whether  you  are  getting  all  you 
ought  to  from  each  gallon  of  ice  cream.  Let  us  suppose 
that  last  Friday  averaged  $2.10  a  gallon  for  the  ice 
cream  consumed,  while  yesterday's  was  $2.75  a  gallon, 
with  the  total  volume  of  business  so  nearly  the  same 
that  mere  volume  could  not  have  made  the  striking 
difference.  An  inquiry  is  started  at  once.  A  deficiency 
in  refrigeration  is  developed  and  checked  in  time — or 
perhaps  it  is  the  quality  of  the  cream  when  it  is  delivered 
to  you.  At  any  rate  the  inquiry  is  set  on  foot,  which  is 
the  principal  thing.  For  it  is  a  poor  business  man  who 
can't  find  out  where  a  leak  is  when  once  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  it. 

A  little  additional  pains,  that  need  not  be  taken  every 
day,  but  once  in  a  while  may  afford  an  excellent  test,  is 
to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  drinks  of 
each  kind  sold.  This  requires  a  good  deal  of  special 
preparation,  but  is  worth  the  trouble,  say,  once  a  month. 
It  gives  one  a  better  "line"  on  his  trade  than  anything 
else  can  do.  It  shows  just  what  drinks  are  making  the 
"hits,'-'  and  to  the  observing  man  it  ought  to  almost  tell 
why.  And  this  ought  to  point  the  way  to  enlarging  in 
the  more  profitable  directions. 

SOME  STARTLING  COMPARISONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  higher  priced  drinks  yield  a 
higher  percentage  of  profit  than  the  lower  priced  ones. 
Sixty  per  cent,  say,  of  the  checks  of  a  day's  business 
may  be  five-cent  ones,  yet  they  will  produce  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  income  from  sales.  Thirty  per  cent  may 
be  ten-cent  checks,  yet  it  will  be  discovered  that  they 
produced  43  per  cent  of  the  gross  business.  And  the 
business  of  the  higher  priced  checks  was  accomplished 
with  little,  if  any,  additional  charge  for  attendance. 
Service  time  runs  about  equal,  or  very  httle  more,  in  the 
higher  priced  business.  In  a  typical  cost  sheet  we  have 
in  mind,  it  was  found  that  it  required  seven  times  the 
service  in  the  case  of  five-cent  customers  to  produce 
only  a  little  more  than  twice  the  gross  receipts  that 
accrued  from  sales  of  ten  cents  and  over.  The  dis- 
closure of  the  relation  of  the  service  cost  to  the  amount 
of  the  check  is  important,  not  only  for  the  additional 
profit  it  ought  to  call  attention  to,  in  possibility,  but 
because  it  gives  incentive  for  a  development  highly 
desirable  from  every  business  point  of  view. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   KEEPING  ACCURATE  ACCOUNTS. 

If  comparing  one  week  with  another  and  one  month 
with  another  are  desirable  practices,  then  it  will  be 
ffound,  too,  that  the  comparison  of  days  in  different 
^ears  will  pay,  when  the  system  has  become  established. 
tFor  example,  when  the  record  of  one  year  shows  that 
[the  introduction  of  hot  sodas  in  November  accomplished 
[the  double  result  of  increasing  the  sales  over  those  of 
lApril  and  of  doing  it  with  less  consumption  of  ice 
Icream,  the  lesson  for  the  following  season  will  be 
{obvious. 

The  aim  should  be  to  get  full  returns  for  the  stock 


handled,  to  study  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  trade, 
and  to  check  income  and  outgo,  with  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency, 
and  to  stop  leaks  and  prevent  their  recurrence.  To 
accomplish  these  results  the  accounting  system  should 
above  all  be  accurate.  Let  it  start  with  the  record  of 
sales  at  the  fountain.  This  should  be  a  resume  of  the 
five  and  ten  cent  and  the  special  checks  classified  accord- 
ing to  kind.  It  should  show  the  amount  of  ice  cream 
consumed  and  the  average  returns  per  gallon  of  cream. 
Other  facts  not  easily  deducible  should  be  kept  in  the 
record. 

The  daily  account  of  deliveries  should  show  the  quan- 
tity of  every  article  or  commodity  entering  into  the 
daily  business  that  is  bought  and  enters  the  store.  The 
relative  proportions  of  syrups,  of  non-ice-cream  dishes 
of  various  kinds,  of  fruit,  of  egg  drinks,  should  be  care- 
fully ascertained  and  recorded  from  day  to  day;  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  read  the  delivery  sheet  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fountain  record  will  be  the  means  of 
stopping  many  a  leak  that  perhaps  could  not  be  detected 
in  any  other  way.  For  under  average  conditions  of 
accurate  dispensing  there  will  be  little  variation,  and 
this  one  item  presents  suggestions  that  it  is  important 
for  the  proprietor  to  heed. 

Only  by  keeping  accounts  carefully,  and  then  paying 
attention  to  the  lessons  they  convey,  can  the  owner  of  a 
fountain  hope  to  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his 
business. — The  Pacific  Drug  Review. 


The  Pharmacy  op  John  F.  Patton.  — Even  body  knows  who 
John  F.  Patton  is.  He  has  always  been  conspicuous  in  pharma- 
ceutical affairs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  years  ago  he 
was  president  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  of  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  store  is  of  course  located  in  that  city.  Mr.  Patton  is  unmarried, 
and  his  bachelor  quarters  over  the  store  are  the  envy  and  discom- 
fort of  many  a  willing  dame. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii.i,E. 


Scientific  Scintillations. — 

Ultraviolet  light  may  be  used  to  detect  traces  of 
sulphide  in  potassium  carbonate.  It  develops  a  red 
luminescence  in  the  sulphide. 

Ozone  is  said  to  be  of  value  in  ventilation  on  account 
of  its  smell  and  its  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  but 
not  on  account  of  any  specially  healthful  properties  it 
imparts  of  itself. 

A  mixture  of  "sodium  peranhydrosulphate"  and  of 
"chloride  of  peroxide  of  sodium"  is  claimed  as  an  ef- 
ficient sterilizer  of  drinking-water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  five  million  of  water. 

Light  decomposes  solutions  of  vanillin,  forming 
dehydro-vanillin,  which  is  less  soluble  and  may  deposit. 
The  decomposition  is  only  partial. 

Terpin  hydrate  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  alcohol,  and  nitric  acid  is  exposed  to  ultra- 
violet light  rays,  and  a  patent  protects  its  manufac- 
ture in  this  way. 

A  Frenchman  has  patented  a  machine  for  expressing 
the  oil  and  the  juice  from  lemons  in  one  operation  and 
collecting  them  separately. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  silicates  of  lime  and  aluminum 
are  being  employed  to  decolorize  mineral  and  fatty  oils. 
They  are  very  effective. 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  or  acid  solution  of  a  soluble 
fluoride,  is  recommended  for  removing  iron  stains  from 
fabrics. 

An  English  patentee  mixes  one  part  of  the  roasted 
sprouts  of  malt  with  about  30  parts  of  tea  in  order  to 
improve  the  flavor  and  digestive  value  of  the  latter. 

The  medicinal  value  of  many  natural  medicinal 
waters,  for  bathing  as  well  as  for  drinking,  is  now  as- 
cribed chiefly  to  radium  emanations  in  the  waters.  These 
emanations  are  found  in  most  of  the  famous  European 
waters. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  lemon  oil  and  two  parts 
of  boiled  linseed  oil  is  recommended  as  an  efficient  fur- 
niture polish  which  applied  sparingly  "will  do  more  to 
preserve  good  furniture  than  any  veneer  sold." 

Distilled  water  contains  enough  bacteria  to  produce 
marked  irritation  and  a  rise  of  temperature  when  the 
bacteria  are  killed  and  the  water  is  injected  into  the 
veins  or  muscles.  Use  only  fresh  distilled  water  for 
preparing  solutions  for  injection. 

Animals  whose  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts  are 
kept  sterile  do  not  live  long  though  the  food  is  assim- 
ilated. The  normal  bacteria  appear  to  promote  oxidation 
processes  which  are  necessary  to  life,  and  destruction  of 
these  bacteria  brings  death  of  the  animal. 

Tannin  in  plants  prevents  the  development  of  fungous 
disease,  and  so  protects  the  plant.  In  small  amounts  it 
appears  to  stimulate  growth  of  the  plant  and  fruits,  but 
in  large  amounts  it  inhibits. 

An  Italian  chemist  finds  that  an  anti-pepsin  exists  in 
the  pig's  stomach  which  under  certain  conditions  arrests 
digestion   completely,   and  thus   accounts   for  the   non- 


digestion  of  the  stomach.  He  was  not  able  to  isolate  this 
body. 

The  whites  of  eggs  contain  on  an  average  87.7  per 
cent  of  water  and  11.89  per  cent  of  organic  matter.  The 
yolks  contain  49.7  per  cent  water  and  48.8  per  cent  or- 
ganic matter,  the  rest  being  salts.  Both  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  sugar — the  yolks  less  than  the  whites. 

In  a  storage  bin  containing  1000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
fermentation  occurred  in  the  center  and  generated 
enough  heat  to  cause  explosion  and  flame.  Only  certain 
forms  of  fermentation  bacteria  will  generate  enough 
heat  to  do  this. 

An  apparatus  for  sterilizing  water  by  ultraviolet  rays 
which  can  be  fitted  to  any  water  tap  has  been  perfected 
in  Germany.  From  2  to  3  quarts  per  hour  of  absolutely 
sterile  water  are  obtained  by  it,  with  an  ordinary  electric 
current. 

At  the  Royal  Institute  there  is  a  sample  of  colloidal 
gold  made  55  years  ago  by  Faraday,  in  which  there  is 
no  sign  of  settling.  The  explanation  is  that  the  sus- 
pended particles  are  so  small  that  their  rate  of  falling 
is  only  about  0.4  inch  per  year,  and  that  is  offset  by  cir- 
culation through  temperature  changes  in  the  liquid. 

Dr.  F.  Gardner  finds  from  experiments  on  guinea- 
pigs  that  olive  and  cedar  oils  penetrate  the  skin  the  best 
of  the  liquid  oils,  while  goose  grease  comes  first  in  the 
list  of  fats,  with  benzoated  lard  second. 

An  examination  of  twelve  different  brands  of  gela- 
tin sold  for  food  in  Germany  disclosed  arsenic  in  each, 
though  in  very  minute  amounts.  The  arsenic  comes 
from  arsenic  sulphide  used  in  treating  the  leather  from 
which  gelatin  is  made. 

Odds  and  Ends. — 

Metallic  thorium  is  stated  to  have  a  stimulating  or 
tonic  effect  on  animal  life,  but  an  injurious  action  on 
vegetable  life,  except  in  very  minute  amounts. 

Camolite,  a  mineral  found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  is  a  promising  source  of  radium,  and  it 
is  thought  will  prove  a  profitable  source  of  that  element. 

Gasoline  is  now  being  obtained  from  natural  gas 
by  freezing  it  out.  As  much  as  13  gallons  have  been 
obtained  from  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  but  the  yield  is 
variable. 

Botanists  claim  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  which 
contain  toxic  principles  tends  to  reduce  these  and  to 
finally  evolve  a  plant  which  contains  none.  Cultivated 
medicinal  plants  are  therefore  less  valuable  than  the 
wild. 

The  London  Lancet  says  that  beer  acts  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  aids  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  when  taken 
with  meals,  resembling  beef  tea  in  this  respect.  In 
addition  about  four-fifths  of  the  extracts  in  beer  are 
themselves  assimilated. 

Adrenalin  increases  the  anesthetic  action  of  cocaine, 
of  novocaine,  and  of  alypin. 

When  given  food  which  had  been  completely  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  and  ether,  mice  died  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  addition  of  fats  did  not  remedy  this,  but 
lecithin  and  cholesterol  did. 

Large  doses  of  radium  emanation  cause  a  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  an 
excessive  excretion  of  uric  acid,  a  disturbance  of  meta- 
bolism, and  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 
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Osmotic  Observations. — 

R.  R.  Bennet,  Ph.L.,  says  that  hypodermic  solutions 
and  eye-washes  should  always  be  made  isotonic  (non- 
osmotic)  to  be  soothing  instead  of  irritating.  A  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  hydrochloride  containing  0.594  Gm.  of 
the  salt  in  10  Co.  is  isotonic,  also  one  containing  0.564 
Gm.  of  quinine  bihydrochloride  in  10  Cc.  A  solution  of 
morphine  hydrochloride  containing  0.37  Gm.  in  10  Cc. 
is  not  isotonic,  but  can  be  made  so  by  adding  0.268  Gm. 
of  glucose.  Sodium  chloride  is  not  suitable  because  it 
tends  to  cause  crystallization.  A  solution  of  0.01  Gm. 
strychnine  hydrochloride  in  10  Cc.  should  have  0.079 
Gm.  of  sodium  chloride  or  0.442  Gm.  of  glucose  added 
to  make  it  isotonic.  Beta-eucaine  hydrochloride,  0.2-per- 
cent solution,  requires  0.82  Gm.  sodium  chloride  per 
100  Cc,  and  a  0.5-per-cent  solution  of  novocaine  requires 
the  same.  When  glycerin  is  used,  1.75  Cc.  of  glycerin 
diluted  to  100  Cc.  is  isotonic.  Anything  stronger  than 
this  is  hypertonic  and  may  irritate.  Mr.  Bennet  thinks 
that  remedies  for  external  use,  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  membranes,  as  the  eyes,  abraded  surfaces,  etc., 
should  be  made  isotonic  so  that  osmosis  will  not  .cause 
irritation. 

"E  Pluribus  Unum." — 

Alcohol  is  obtained  in  France  chiefly  from  grapes  or 
beetroots,  in  Greece  from  currants,  in  Germany  from 
cherries  or  potatoes,  in  Russia  from  rye,  in  Japan  from 
rice,  in  the  United  States  from  corn,  in  Mexico  from 
molasses  or  agave.  Other  sources  of  industrial  alcohol 
are  bananas,  pineapples  or  other  fruits  which  are  unfit 
for  market,  artichokes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  certain  leaves 
which  are  rich  in  starchy  or  saccharine  juices.  In  1905 
over  600,000  gallons  of  alcohol  were  distilled  from  apples 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  thought  that  the  stalks  of 
sweet  corn  would  make  a  profitable  source  of  alcohol  in 
connection  with  canning  factories. 

Ye  Olde  Tyme  Wisdom.— 

In  the  old-fashioned  days  comfrey  was  esteemed  as  a 
household  remedy,  but  modern  science  found  no  use 
for  it  until  Dr.  Macalister  of  England  showed  that  it 
acts  as  a  real  stimulant  and  proliferant  to  the  cells,  and 
that  it  exercises  powerful  healing  properties.  He  finds 
it  of  value  in  ulcers,  gastralgia,  pruritus,  etc.,  and 
equally  useful  internally  or  externally.  This  action  is 
found  to  be  due  to  allantoin,  which  exists  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  1  per  cent  in  the  root. 

Arsenic  Internally. — 

Arsenic  is  found  to  be  a  common  constituent  of  veg- 
etables, and  is  present  in  most  varieties,  of  course  in 
very  minute  quantities  only.  Of  2i6  vegetables  examined 
by  Jadin  and  Astruc,  spht  peas  contained  the  largest 
proportion — 0.026  milligramme  in  100  grammes — with 
spinach  a  close  second.  .Of  the  fruits,  apples  contained 
the  most — about  twice  as  much  as  split  peas — while  pine- 
apples and  bananas  contained  the  least. 

Easy  on  Elbows,  Hard  on  Clothing. — 

Washing  powders  containing  sodium  perborate  are 
very  effective  for  producing  white  linen,  but  the  per- 
borate is  found  to  rapidly  destroy  the  cloth.   Tests  show 


that  when  10  per  cent  of  perborate  is  present  in  the  pow- 
der, linen  loses  20  to  40  per  cent  of  its  strength  in  one 
washing,  cotton  a  little  more,  and  woolens  15  per  cent  to 
complete  destruction.  Very  thin  goods  are  practically 
destroyed  in  one  washing. 

"Made  in  Germany." — 

Artificial  building  materials,  composed  of  sawdust  or 
cork-waste  cemented  into  boards  or  blocks  with  a  solu- 
tion of  magnesium  chloride  to  which  magnesium  oxide 
is  added,  the  mixture  being  pressed  into  form,  have 
proved  very  successful  in  Germany.  The  combination 
possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  both  wood  and  stone, 
and  is  useful  for  floors,  roofs,  wainscoting,  etc. 

Patented  Immunity. — 

A  Swiss  chemist  claims  to  be  able  to  make  a  chem- 
ical antitoxin  which  is  capable  of  conferring  immunity 
against  infectious  diseases,  from  creatinine.  A  patented 
solution  contains  0.2  per  cent  of  creatinine,  0.01  per  cent 
of  guanidine,  and  0.10  per  cent  of  allantoin,  with  0.08 
per  cent  of  phenol  as  preservative. 

Electrified  Calcination. — 

Lime  and  magnesia  which  have  been  prepared  in 
electrical  furnaces  at  very  high  temperatures,  have  very 
different  properties  than  when  prepared  in  combustion 
furnaces.  They  are  more  resistant  to  changes  by  hy- 
dration or  carbonation,  and  are  specially  adapted  to  use 
as  furnace-linings. 

Dose — One  Meal  Three  Times  a  Day. — 

Dr.  F.  S.  Gordon  says  that  the  best  way  to  take 
alteratives  is  in  the  form  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Spin- 
ach and  apples  contain  the  most  iron ;  milk,  cabbage, 
lentils,  and  cheese  the  most  lime ;  cod-liver  oil  and  fish 
the  most  iodine ;  and  milk,  eggs,  and  fish  the  most  phos- 
phates. 

Quinine  Tannate. — 

Professor  Puckner  questions  the  value  of  quinine 
tannate  because  of  its  variability.  Its  composition  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  formula  and  method  by  which 
it  is  made,  and  it  should  contain  30  per  cent  of  quinine, 
but  often  contains  less.  One  sample  examined  con- 
tained a  quarter  of  its  quinine  uncombined,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  tasteless. 

A  New  Cork.— 

A  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Philippines 
(Fagara  integrifoliola)  has  a  fibrous  covering  on  its 
roots  which  is  chemically  similar  to  cork,  and  which 
when  pressed  into  form  makes  a  good  substitute  for 
cork.  It  is  known  as  "root  cotton"  and  promises  some 
technical  uses  of  value. 

No  Action  When  Dry. — 

Calcium  carbide  is  recommended  as  a  caustic  in  the 
treatment  of  cancers,  ulcers,  malignant  skin  diseases,  etc. 
It  is  said  to  act  only  on  the  discharging  surface  provided 
that  the  rest  of  the  skin  with  which  it  is  in  contact  is 
kept  dry. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in_  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail ;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui^LE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com.- 
munications. 


Clockmakers'  Oils. 

P.  B.  D.  writes :  "Please  give  me  a  formula  of  an 
oil  for  lubricating  fine  machinery  such  as  clocks  and 
motors  for  piano  players." 

Lubricants  for  clocks  and  delicately  constructed  ma- 
chinery in  general  are  usually  prepared  from  very  care- 
fully refined  rape  oil,  or,  preferably,  fine  olive  oil.  To 
remove  the  final  traces  of  acid  from  the  oil  it  is 
shaken  with  one  per  cent  by  weight  of  caustic  soda, 
this  being  repeated  several  times  daily  for  two  or  three 
days.  A  large  volume  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
supernatant  oil,  which  is  now  quite  free  from  acid,  is 
poured  off.  It,  however,  still  contains  coloring  mat- 
ters and  certain  other  constituents  inimical  to  lubrica- 
tion, and  to  remove  these  the  oil  is  shaken  up  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  them  out.  For  this 
purpose,  10  parts  by  volume  of  the  oil  are  placed  in  a 
clear  glass  bottle  holding  about  one-third  as  much 
again,  along  with  2  parts  of  90-per-cent  alcohol.  The 
bottle  is  next  well  corked,  and  shaken  up  so  as  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  oil  and  the  spirit.  The  bottle  is  set 
out  in  the  sun,  and  shaking  repeated  several  times  a 
day.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks — though  in 
bright  summer  weather  ten  to  fourteen  days  often 
suffice — the  oil  will  be  water-white,  the  supernatant 
layer  of  spirit  having  assumed  a  strong  yellow  tinge 
through  the  coloring  matter  absorbed  from  the  oil.  The 
purified  oil  is  siphoned  off  and  filled  at  once  into  small, 
tightly  corked  glass  bottles,  which  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool,  dark  place.  The  spirit  can  be  recovered  by 
careful  distillation,  in  a  perfectly  colorless  condition, 
and  itsed  over  again. 

The  mineral  oil  for  clockmakers'  use  is  a  specially 
refined  heavy  tar  oil.  One  hundred  parts  of  ordinary 
heavy  tar  oil  are  treated  with  two  parts  of  bleaching 
powder,  well  stirred  in,  and  followed  by  3  parts  of 
crude  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  must  then  be 
vigorously  stirred,  and  set  aside  for  six  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  oil  is  poured  off  from  the 
watery  liquid,  and  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  5  parts 
of  caustic  soda  lye  each  time.  Finally,  the  refined  oil 
is  filtered  through  gray  blotting-paper. 

Olive  oil  is  also  used  by  clockmakers  as  a  lubricant. 
An  olive  oil  must  be  obtained  that  has  been  refined  by 
the  sulphuric-acid  method,  very  well  known,  and  after- 
ward shaken  up  with  about  2  per  cent  of  weak  lye  to 
insure  the  complete  elimination  of  the  final  traces  of 
free   acid.     The  oil    and   lye   are   left  in   contact   for 


several  days  after  a  thorough  shaking,  the  oil  floating 
on  the  surface  being  then  drawn  off  and  bleached  with 
spirits,  as  described  above.  Like  all  other  fine  lubri- 
cating oils,  the  olive  oil  so  treated  must  be  filled  into 
small  bottles,  which  are  then  tightly  corked  and  stored 
with  care. 


Shoe  Polishes. 

M.  J.  S. — Formulas  for  liquid  shoe  polishes  appeared 
in  this  department  of  the  Bulletin  last  month.  Shoe 
pastes  may  be  made  after  the  following  formulas : 

(1)     Marseilles   soap    122  parts. 

Potassium    carbonate     61  parts 

Beeswax     500  parts. 

Water     2000  parts. 

Mix  and  boil  together  with  occasional  stirring  until  a  smooth, 
homogeneous  paste  is  obtained;  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
under  constant  stirring,  the  following: 

Rock    candy,    powdered 153  parts. 

Gum  arable,  powdered 61  parts. 

Ivory    black    1000  parts. 

Stir  until  homogeneous,  then  pour,  while  still  hot,  into 
boxes. 

(2)*    Soap     122  parts. 

Potassium    carbonate    61  parts. 

Beeswax     500  parts. 

Water     2000  parts. 

Mix  and  boil  together  until  a  smooth,  homogeneous  paste  is 
obtained;  then  add 

Boneblack    1000  parts. 

Powdered    sugar 153  parts. 

Powdered  gum   arable. . .''. 61  parts. 

Mix  thoroughly,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  pour  while  still 
hot  into  boxes. 

(3)  Shoe  pastes  or  polishes  are  mixtures  of  yellow  wax  and 
turpentine,  varying  in  proportion  as  to  the  hardness  of  paste 
desired  and  the  season  of  Bhe  year  involved.  Summer  weather 
requires  the  use  of  more  wax  than   winter  weather. 

The  pastes  are  colored  with  ivory  black  and  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  aniline^ — orange,  brown,  and  red.  Sometimes  palm  oil 
is  used.  For  a  starter  try  wax,  1  part,  and  turpentine,  3  parts. 
Melt  on  a  water-bath  and  stir  in  the  color  desired.  If  palm  oil 
is  used,  employ  about  25  per  cent. 


Polishes  for  Silverware. 

B.  L.  K. — F.  C.  Hottel,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes  a 
polish  for  cleaning  silverware  which  is  very  satis- 
factory : 

Shave  up  one  large  cake  of  ivory  soap  and  dissolve  it  in  20 
ounces  of  water.  Add  2  ounces  of  glycerin,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  then  gradually  add  1  pound  of  English  precipitated  chalk. 
Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  then  add  1  ounce  of  potassium 
cyanide  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  in  6  ounces  of 
water.     Mix  again. 

This  polish  is  very  cheap  to  make.  The  following  is 
also  a  good   formula : 

Chalk,    levigated     2   parts. 

Oil    of   turpentine 4  parts. 

Stronger    ammonia    water 4  parts. 

Water     10  parts. 

Mix  the  ammonia  and  oil  of  turpentine  by  agitation,  and  rub 
up  the  chalk  in  the  mixture.  Finally  rub  in  the  water  gradually 
or  mix  by  agitation. 


A   Medical   Query. 

F.  S.  writes:  "A  friend  of  mine  has  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, covered  with  many  pimples  and  blackheads.  I 
have  given  him  different  medicines,  such  as  calcium 
sulphide  tablets,  blood  purifiers,  and  salves,  but  without 
results.     What  would  you  suggest?" 

Consult  a  dermatologist.  Skin  affections  try  the 
skill  of  trained  physicians,  and  we  don't  feel  competent 
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to  prescribe  for  them.  If  there  is  any  anemia,  that 
must  be  corrected.  If  the  liver  is  sluggish,  it  must  be 
stimulated.  Local  treatment  may  also  be  necessary.  If 
the  case  is  acne,  bacterial  vaccines  are  indicated.  If 
there  is  any  blood  disease  present,  it,  too,  must  be 
cured.  But  only  a  physician  can  tell  the  real  cause  of 
the  trouble. 


A  White  Capping  Mixture  for  Bottles. 

J.  S.  P.  vi^rites :  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  a 
sealing  preparation?  I  want  something  that  is  tougli 
and  strong,  but  stays  pliable."  J.  D.  C.  asks  the  same 
question. 

In  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists"  will  be  found  a 
formula  suggested  by  Crawford  T.  Ruff  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  The  mixture  is  especially  fine  for  capping 
toilet  preparations : 

Melt  8  ounces  of  white  wax  over  a  spirit  lamp.  For  this 
purpose  the  wax  may  be  put  in  any  cheap  tin  or  porcelain  vesse! 
with  a  handle.  When  the  wax  is  melted,  add  2  drachms  of 
thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  1  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitrate. 
Stir  briskly  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  The  preparation 
IS  now  ready  for  use.  Dip  the  necks  of  the  stoppered  bottles  in 
to  the  desired  depth.  The  substance  will  congeal  almost  imme- 
diately. Repeat  this  operation  about  three  times  and  you  will 
have  a  beautiful  white  cap — firm,  yet  easily  removed.  During 
the  capping  process  the  mixture  must  be  stirred  and  held  over 
the  lamp  from  time  to  time. 


Nichel-platiiig  for  Brass  Auto  Parts. 

G.  E.  D.  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a 
formula  of  a  preparation  to  be  applied  to  brass  to  give 
it  a  silver  or  nickel  coating?  I  want  a  preparation  for 
use  on  auto  brass  parts." 

A  similar  query  was  answered  on  page  218  of  the 
May  Bulletin  this  year.  The  querist  wanted  to  know 
the  process  for  nickel-plating  brass  trimmings  and 
lamps  on  automobiles  permanently.  Suppose  you  con- 
sult the  information  which  we  gave  at  that  time,  as 
we  hesitate  to  republish  that  material  so  soon  after- 
wards. 


"Liver  Spots." 

W.  A.  B.  writes :     "A  friend  of  mine,  incidentally  a 
customer  of  the  store,  wants  a  remedy  for  brown  spots 


A  Quintet  op  Detroiters.— This  group  of  Detroit  druggists 
was  photographed  in  August  at  the  convention  in  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  where  the  two  State  organizations  were  amalgamated  into 
the  new  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Reading 
from  the  left  the  men  are:  J.  H.  Webster,  F.  W.  R.  Perry,  Charles 
F.  Mann,  Grant  W.  Stevens,  and  James  W.  Seeley. 


Professor  Diehl  as  a  Grandfather.  — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  the 
well-known  teacher,  pharmacist  and  N.  F.  reviser,  is  seen  enjoyin* 
the  philosophic  observations  of  his  little  grandchild  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's home  in  Louisville. 


on  the  arms  and  chest.  He  has  tried  a  solution  of 
sodium  hyposulphite,  but  as  soon  as  he  stopped  using 
this  remedy  the  spots  came  back.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  positive  cure." 

These  so-called  "liver  spots"  are  a  pigmentation  of 
the  skin.  Some  form  of  iodine  given  internally  is  the 
only  remedy  that  we  can  suggest.  Skin  specialists 
give  arsenic.  Hydrogen  peroxide  and  sodium  hyposul- 
phite are  used  locally.  Suppose  you  consult  a  phy- 
sician. We  hardly  feel  competent  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  this  persistent  trouble. 


Polish  for  Brass. 

W.  M.  H.^-Here  are  two  preparations  for  polishing 
brass : 

(1)   Oxalic   acid    2  ounces  av. 

Pumice    stone,    powder 4  ounces  av. 

Water,  enough  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Disolve  the  acid  in  the  water  previous  to  adding  the  pumice. 
Apply,  after  shaking,  with  a  rag,  and  polish  with  a  second  dry 
woolen  rag. 

_  2.  Dip  the  article  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  common  nitric 
acid  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  stone  jar.  The 
articles,  after  being  dipped  in  this  mixture,  are  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  and  then  rubbed  with  dry  sawdust.  A  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  is  used  in  the  same  way,  smooth  surfaces 
being  rubbed  with  prepared  chalk,  or  equal  parts  of  the  latter  (or 
whiting)  and  oxalic  acid,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  may  be 
applied.  A  great  many  other  processes  are  employed,  such  as 
rubbing  with  rottenstone  and  sweet  oil,  and  then  with  whiting; 
this  is  particularly  effective  with  copper  articles. 


Solution  of  Iron  Peptonate  and  Manganese. 

F.  J.  A.  wants  a  formula  for  making  solution  of 
iron  peptonate  and  manganese.  A  formula  appears  on 
page  88  of  the  National  Formulary: 

Ferric   peptonate    45  Cm. 

Soluble  manganese  citrate 8  Cm. 

Ammonia  water  (U.  S.  P.) 13  Cc. 

Aromatic  elixir   (U.   S.   P.) ,50  Cc. 

Alcohol    150  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make    1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  ferric  peptonate  in  250  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
add    the    ammonia    water,    and    then    the    alcohol.     Dissolve    the 
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manganese  citrate  in  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  it  to 
the  first  solution.  Then  add  the  aromatic  elixir,  and  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  1000  Cc.  of  solution.  If  manganese  ptp- 
tonate  is  available,  26  Gm.  of  this  may  ba  used  in  place  of  the 
soluble   manganese   citrate    directed   in   the    foregoing   formula. 


To  Clean  Nickel-plaied  Goods. 
W.    M.    H. — A   paste    for    polishing   nickel   may    be 
made  by  mixing  chalk  with  tallow. 

1.  To  clean  nickel-plated  goods,  nickel  platers  use  ordinary 
rouge.  The  following  mixture  is  said  to  be  excellent:  Take 
equal  parts  of  precipitated  iron  carbonate  and  prepared  chalk, 
or  take  quicksilver  with  chalk  ]/2  ounce,  and  prepared  chalk  2 
ounces;  mix  them.  When  used,  add  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  rub  with   chamois   leather. 

2.  Rub  the  article  with  a  little  fresh  lard  or  lard  oil,  on  a 
wash  leather  or  piece  of  buckskin.  Rub  the  bright  parts,  using 
as  little  of  the  rouge  and  oil  as  possible;  wipe  off  with  a  clean 
rag  slightly  oiled.  Repeat  the  wiping  every  day,  and  polish  as 
often  as  necessary. 


Marble  Polish. 
B.  L.  K.— Mr.  W.  C.  Durkee  (Boston)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  a  marble  dressing  or  polish: 

Pure    beeswax    10  parts. 

Japan   gold   size 2   parts. 

Spirits   of   turpentine 88  parts. 

The  mixture  is  of  creamy  consistence,  and  should 
be  applied  in  small  quantities,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  white  flannel.  If  it  is  desired  for  use  upon  white 
marble,  white  wax  may  be  substituted.  The  same  prep- 
aration can  be  used  to  advantage  on  woodwork.  The 
Japan  size  prevents  the  stickiness  which  exists  when 
wax  alone  is  used. 


roul-sinelliiig  Substances. 

W.  R.  M.  wants  the  name  and  properties  of  "the 
most  foul-smelling"  chemical. 

Carbon  bisulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  solution 
are  notoriously  offensive.  The  valerianates,  too,  have  a 
bad  odor.  The  properties  of  these  substances  can  be 
found  in  the  literature. 


GENERAL  ESSAYS 


A  LITTLE  BRIEF  AUTHORITY. 

By  Harry  B.  Mason. 

The  gentle  and  modest  WiUiam  Dean  Howells 
touches  humorously  in  one  of  his  novels— I  think  it 
must  be  "Their  Wedding  Journey" — on  the  awe  be- 
gotten in  him  by  the  lordly  importance  of  the  ticket- 
seller  in  the  railroad  depot.  Other  observers,  too,  have 
called  attention  to  the  kingly  air  of  condescension  with 
which  the  man  in  the  theatrical  box  office  reluctantly 
consents,  even  at  a  good  price,  to  furnish  you  tickets 
of  admission  to  his  Palace  of  Pleasure. 

Novelists,  essayists,  humorists,  and  students  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general  should  now  be  reminded  that  a 
third  type  of  individual  has  risen  to  take  his  place, 
thanks  to  the  automobile  age,  in  the  same  group.  This 
is  the  Traffic  Policeman — the  specimen  of  complete  and 
unqualified  Autocracy  who  stands  at  the  street  inter- 
sections of  our  great  cities,  and  by  a  mere  crooking  of 
the  finger  establishes  the  law  for  Kings  and  Peasants 


alike.  Of  this  Overlord  it  may  be  said  that  the  world 
hangs  upon  his  slightest  nod,  and  woe  unto  the  man 
who  ignores  or  anticipates  his  decisions  ! 

The  Traffic  Officer  is  an  interesting  study,  and  a 
philosopher  might  develop  a  readable  treatise  on  the 
phases  of  human  nature  which  he  typifies.  I  fancy  that 
to  snatch  a  man  out  of  the  ordinary  circles  of  life, 
and,  without  warning  and  preparation,  suddenly  invest 
with  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  great  office  of  this 
kind,  is  to  subject  him  to  a  remarkable  test  of  character. 
Few  can  stand  so  dizzy  a  climb  without  losing  their 
heads,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  graduated  system 
of  ascension  should  be  worked  out  so  that  the  Heights 
of  Authority  might  not  be  reached  with  such  startling 
suddenness. 

All  of  us  are  hungering  for  power  of  some  sort — 
social,  political,  financial,  or  intellectual.  It  is  meat 
and  drink  for  us.  To  gain  it  we  are  willing  to  undergo 
all  sorts  of  privations,  meet  all  manner  of  rebuffs,  and 
even  found  a  new  political  party  if  the  goal  can  be 
reached  in  no  other  way.  This  being,  then,  a  universal 
trait  of  human  nature,  is  it  cause  for  wonder  that  the 
Traffic  Pohceman  swells  up  over,  his  sudden  achieve- 
ment of  a  little  brief  authority  and  begins  at  once  to 
play  the  autocrat? 

He  represents  power  more  completely  than  almost 
any  other  individual  in  the  community.  The  high- 
handed husband  may  be  flouted ;  the  dictatorial  em- 
ployer may  be  dared ;  the  trust  may  be  ignored ;  the 
judge  may  be  overruled;  but  you  can  do  none  of  these 
things  to  the  Traffic  Officer.  He  demands  unconditional 
and  immediate  surrender — and  there  is  no  redress  or 
appeal.  For  the  time  being  he  represents  the  law  in  his 
own  person — and  martial  law  at  that. 

If  you  question  his  rulings,  or  fail  to  understand 
them,  or  happen  not  to  see  his  kingly  wave  of  the 
hand,  what  do  you  get?  Abuse — voluble,  vigorous, 
violent  abuse,  embellished  with  all  the  ornamentation 
of  a  pohceman's  vocabulary.  "What  y'  stoppin'  there 
for?  Don't  you  know  any  better'n  that?  How  much 
time  y'  want  for  crossing  this  street  anyway?  Hurry 
up  now — git  yourself  out  o'  here  quick!"  And  there 
is  more  of  the  same  Chesterfieldian  language  following 
you  as  you  go  on  up  the  street  in  your  machine. 

What  redress,  we  may  ask,  has  one  got  against 
Verbal  Power  of  this  sort?  Verbal  Power,  indeed,  is 
the  most  complete  sort  of  power  in  the  world.  A  gen- 
tleman cannot  compete  with  a  policeman  in  a  Contest 
of  A'ulgarity.  He  is  sure  to  be  worsted.  He  is  un- 
skilled. The  meanest  things  he  could  say  would  fall 
short  of  the  mark,  and  the  Man  in  Blue  Cloth  and 
Brass  Buttons  would  come  out  an  easy  winner  at 
every  bout. 

It's  no  use — we  are  mastered.  This  may  be  a  demo- 
cratic country,  but  every  little  while  some  dictator 
arises,  lords  it  over  us  with  authority  more  or  less 
brief — and  we  bend  the  knee.  The  Traffic  Officer  has 
seen  his  opportunity.  If  the  Dean  of  American  Let- 
ters was  awed  into  insignificance  by  the  superior  atti- 
tude of  the  railroad  ticket  seller,  what  chance,  think 
you,  do  the  rest  of  us  have  to  hold  our  own  against 
the  far  greater  importance  of  the  Traffic  Policeman? 
None  whatever.  Submission  is  the  only  thing  left  to 
us — and  we  may  as  well  do  it  gracefully. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


A  LITTLE 
POLITICS. 


As  we  are  scanning  the  field 
this  month  to  detect  de- 
velopments of  interest  in 
current  pharmaceutical  history,  it  seems  to  us 
that  almost  everything  is  overshadowed  by 
the  great  national  interest  felt  among  all 
classes  and  in  all  callings  in  the  forthcoming 
State  and  national  elections.  This  year  is  cer- 
tainly an  exceptional  one  and  it  promises  to 
play  a  large  part  in  the  political  annals  of  the 
country.  The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
however,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  po- 
litical organ,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  ex- 
press any  political  sympathies.  Furthermore, 
the  election  wilrbe  over  with  in  all  proba- 
bility before  at  least  some  of  our  readers  re- 
ceive this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  and  predic- 
tions might  sound  foolish  in  the  face  of 
realized  facts. 


At  this  writing  it  looks  as  though  Gover- 
nor Wilson  would  be  elected,  chiefly  because 
the  Republican  party  is  split  in  twain  by  the 
existence  of  two  tickets  and  two  candidates. 
It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  has 
so  altered  the  possibilities  as  to  make  any 
sort  of  prediction  somewhat  hazardous.  In 
any  event,  whatever  the  results  may  be,  we 
have  pleasure  this  month  in  presenting  the 
portraits  of  another  group  of  druggists  who 
are  up  for  public  office  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Several  of  them  have  been 
nominated  for  their  State  legislatures,  and 
two  of  them  are  candidates  on  the  Progres- 
sive ticket.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  drug- 
gists interesting  themselves  in  politics.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  State  legislatures,  they  are  in 
excellent  position  to  render  valuable  services 
to  their  calling. 


DBUOGISTS 
IN  OFFICE. 


Theodore  Campbell,  for  in- 
stance, whose  portrait  we 
present  this  month,  and  who 
is  up  for  reelection  to  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture on  the  Republican  ticket,  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  in  his 
dual  capacity  he  has  looked  out  well  for  the 
interests  of  the  trade.  Samuel  C.  Henry  of 
Philadelphia,  the  new  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  is  also  a 
nominee  for  the  State  legislature  this  year, 
but  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  his 
portrait  for  reproduction.  In  another  legis- 
lative district  in  Pennsylvania  we  find  that 
two  druggists  are  opposed  to  one  another — 
Jacob  W.  Smith  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
Dr.  T.  E.  Davis  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 
Dr.  Davis's  portrait  we  are  showing  this 
month,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
that  of  Mr.  Smith. 

One  portrait  in  our  group  this  month  is  of 
particular  interest — that  of  Jerry  T.  Logic. 
Mr.  Logic  is  only  26  years  old,  and  he  is  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  as  an  alderman  in 
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the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  us  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  the  druggists  of  this  and  other  States 
should  make  greater  effort  in  the  future  than 
they  have  in  the  past  to  have  representatives 
of  their  own  in  public  office  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  This  has  been  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
gospel  for  years,  and  we  are  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  *     *     * 


MR.  PLAUT 

ELECTED 

PRESIDENT. 


The  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee last  month,  and  it  was  a  very  success- 
ful gathering.  The  attendance  was  somewhat 
less  than  usual,  but  a  good  deal  of  very  effec- 
tive work  was  accomplished.     The  president 


Albert  Plaut. 

elected  to  conduct  the  organization  during  the 
coming  year  was  Albert  Plaut,  and  the  choice 
was  one  of  great  fitness.  Mr.  Plaut  is  well 
known  as  head  of  the  house  of  Lehn  &  Fink 
in  New  York  City.  He  has  always  been  one 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  N.  W.  D.  A.,  and 
among  other  things  has  occupied  the  strategic 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Some  years  ago,  too,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Adulterations,  and  the  report 
read  by  him  on  that  occasion  was  quoted  all 
over  the  country  and  even  abroad.  He  is  an 
authority  on  the  drug  market,  is  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability,  has  wide  interests,  concerns  him- 
self with  civic  and  educational  affairs,  and 
will  reflect  dignity  and  character  upon  the 
office  of  president. 


A  GRADUATION      ^^    discusscd    the    gradua- 

LAw  IN  tion  prerequisite  question  at 

NORTH  DAKOTA!  ,  ^\.     •       ^\,       T5...  , 

some  length  m  the  Bulle- 
tin last  month,  and  gave  a  history  of  recent 
votes  taken  in  several  States  to  determine 
what  the  general  sentiment  was.  We  now 
find,  as  an  interesting  supplement  to  what  we 
then  said,  that  a  graduation  prerequisite  law 
has  been  enacted  in  North  Dakota.  Our  au- 
thority for  making  this  statement  is  the 
Northwestern  Druggist,  in  the  October  issue 
of  which  Prof.  F,  J.  Wulling  quotes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  comments  upon  them. 
This  makes  four  States  having  graduate  pre- 
requisite laws — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Dakota.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  as  we  reported  last  month, 
has  established  the  graduation  prerequisite  on 
its  own  initiative. 

The  North  Dakota  law  provides  that  after 
January  1,  1913,  an  applicant  for  registration 
before  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  must, 
among  other  things,  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  an  approved  school  or 
college  of  pharmacy.  After  January  1,  1915, 
two  years  later,  he  must  have  been  graduated 
from  an  approved  school,  and  must  have  re- 
ceived a  diploma  therefrom.  As  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  "approved"  school  or  college,  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  is  given  the  power  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  although 
it  is  definitely  stated  in  the  law  that  no  school 
shall  be  recognized  unless  it  has  a  competent 
faculty  of  instructors,  a  two  years'  course  of 
not  less  than  600  hours  given  to  lectures  and 
recitals  and  200  hours  given  to  laboratory 
work,  and  unless  each  school  year  consists  of 
not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  and  five  days 
of  every  week. 

sje         *         *  • 

THE  CLERKS  ON  ^hc  forcgoiug  reference  to 
THE  PREREQUISITE  the  new  graduation  pre- 
OUESTioN.  requisite  law  in  North  Da- 
kota reminds  us  that  there  was  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  debate  over  the  prerequisite  question 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  California 
Drug  Clerks'  Association.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  large  majority ^of  the  clerks  in 
attendance  upon  the  meeting  were  themselves 
non-graduates,  and  that  there  was  a  strong 
sentiment  against  making  the  restrictions  too 
severe,  a  resolution  was  finally  adopted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  a  modified  graduation  pre- 
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requisite.  This  resolution  was,  however,  in 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  When  the  vote 
was  first  taken,  it  was  against  the  prerequisite 
idea.  Subsequently,  when  the  sentiment  be- 
came so  strong  as  to  compel  a  reopening  of 
the  question,  the  advocates  of  prerequisite 
legislation  gained  additional  strength  and 
overturned  the  previous  vote. 

In  its  final  action  the  association  recom- 
mended that  a  law  be  introduced  into  the  next 
session  of  the  State  legislature  providing  that 
after  July  1,  1914,  all  candidates  applying  for 
examination  before  the  State  Board  shall  have 
completed  one  full  term  in  a  college  of  phar- 
macy whose  entrance  requirements  cover  not 
less  than  two  years  of  high  school  work  or 
its  equivalent;  and  that  after  July  1,  1915, 
they  shall  have  completed  two  full  terms  in 
such  a  college. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reading  between  the  lines 
of  these  requirements  that  actual  graduation 
is  not  provided  for  or  made  mandatory.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise;  and  it 
was  asserted,  moreover,  that  once  a  law 
were  enacted  and  enforced,  the  requirements 
might  be  stiffened  if  the  conditions  then  war- 
ranted such  a  step,  and  if  prerequisite  legis- 
lation were  found  to  be  successful. 


ACHIEVEMENTS     ^hc  California  Drug  Clerks' 
OF  THE  CALi-       Associatiou,     indeed,     is     a 

FORNIA  CLERKS.  x^  r  •      i.- 

pretty  live  organization. 
Until  recently,  the  membership  has  apparently 
been  limited  to  San  Francisco  and  the  sur- 
rounding cities.  Energetic  efforts  have  lately 
been  made  to  create  what  would  really  be  a 
strong  State  organization,  and  the  first  an- 
nual convention,  held  in  September,  was  the 
result.  President  J.  S.  Callaghan,  in  his  ad- 
dress, declared  that  the  California  Drug 
Clerks'  Association  had  among  other  things 
achieved  the  following  list  of  triumphs  during 
its  existence: 

First:  The  ten-hour  law,  which  provides  a  drug 
clerk  shall  not  work  more  than  an  average  of  ten  hours 
a  day,  or  sixty  hours  a  week  of  six  consecutive  calendar 
days. 

Second:  The  minimum  scale  of  wage.  The  Asso- 
ciation decided  that  an  increase  of  salary  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  proprietors  a 
schedule  was  adopted  of  the  minimum  wage  of  $100  for 
licentiate  and  $75  for  assistant. 

Third:  The  closing  of  drug  stores  Sunday  after- 
noon from  1  to  5,  initiated  by  our  Association,  and  ex- 
tending, with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  all  over 


the  State,  and  which  all  drug  clerks  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavor  to  maintain. 

Fourth:  The  employment  bureau,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  securing  positions  for  many  clerks  out  of 
employment. 

Fifth:  The  sick  and  death  benefit.  We  are  the  first 
organization  of  drug  clerks  in  the  United  States  to 
make  provision  for  the  sick,  and  provide  funeral 
expenses. 

Sixth:  Representation  on  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, numbering  three  of  our  brothers,  all  of  whom 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  Board  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

Seventh:  The  Drug  Clerk's  Journal,  the  first  issue 
of  which  appeared  in  October,  1911,  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  drug  clerks. 

*      *      * 

THE  PROPRiE.      ^^  ^^^  October  issue  of  the 
TARY  MEDICINE     Pharmaceutical  Era  there  is 

INDUSTRY.  •    ^  ^-  i-    1  • 

a  very  interesting  article  on 
"The  Proprietary  Medicine  Industry,"  by 
Frank  J.  Cheney  of  Toledo,  president  of  the 
Proprietary  Association  of  America.  Some 
facts  are  therein  contained  which  we  believe 
will  prove  rather  astonishing "  to  our  readers, 
as  they  did  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  the  total 
production  of  proprietary  medicines  in  1911 
was  $160,000,000,  whereas  in  1909  it  was 
$142,000,000,  and  in  1904  $117,000,000. 
Thus,  as  Mr.  Cheney  points  out,  the  patent 
medicine  industry  has  undergone  a  remark- 
able development  during  the  very  years  when 
it  has  been  hammered  so  severely  by  the 
popular  magazines  and  by  attempts  to  secure 
unfriendly  legislation. 

Mr.  Cheney  remarks,  however,  that  never 
has  there  been  a  time,  during  his  40  years  of 
connection  with  the  industry,  when  it  has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
systematic  and  continued  opposition.  That 
the  business  can  thrive  under  constant  pum- 
meling  seems  to  him  strong  evidence  that  it 
fills  a  real  need,  fills  it  well,  and  is  bound  to 
survive  and  grow.  At  the  present  time  53 
per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  of  jobbers  are  of 
proprietary  medicines.  But  even  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  proprietaries  sold  direct  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer,  or  those 
made  by  the  retailers  themselves,  or  those 
made  and  marketed  by  cooperative  concerns. 
Then,  too,  the  itinerant  venders  do  a  business 
of  large  volume  in  ready-made  medicines,  so 
that  altogether  the  figures  are  stupendous. 

Mr.  Cheney  concludes,  and  he  challenges 
any  one  to  refute  his  statements  successfully. 
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"that  more  patent  medicines  are  used  to-day 
than  were  previously  used  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  the  business  is  larger  this 
year  than  it  was  last,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  per  capita  consumption 
is  increasing,  the  population  is  increasing,  and 
it  follows  that  the  proprietary  medicine  busi- 
ness will  likewise  continue  to  increase."  He 
points  out  in  conclusion  that  the  retailer  who 
makes  his  own  domestic  remedies  is  really  as 
much  of  a  manufacturer  as  are  the  members 
of  the  Proprietary  Association  themselves, 
and  that  any  legislation  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  industry  affects  him  no  less  than  it 
does  thern. 

Mr.  Cheney  makes  no  attempt  in  his  article 
to  defend  those  manufacturers  and  those  pro- 
prietaries which  are  properly  subjects  of  cen- 
sure. He  admits  that  there  are  always  abuses 
to  be  corrected.  But  he  insists  that  the  Pro- 
prietary Association  of  America  has  never  put 
itself  in  opposition  to  needful  legislation,  that 
it  did  not  oppose  the  food  and  drugs  act,  that 
it  has  not  opposed  the  enforcement  of  this 
act,  and  that  it  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  various 
State  narcotic  laws. 


COCA-COLA  IN-  '^^^  Coca-Cola  Co.  has  won 
JUNCTION  AGAINST  first  blood  in  its  suit  against 
THE  A.  D.  s.  ^^^  American  Druggists' 
Syndicate.  Judge  Lacombe,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  has  issued  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion confirming  the  trade-mark  rights  in  the 
name  "Coca-Cola,"  and  restraining  the  A.  D. 
S.  and  its  members  from  infringing  these 
rights  through  the  use  of  the  name  "Extract 
of  Coca  and  Kola,"  or  any  other  name  which 
"is  no  substantial  departure  from  the  term 
'Coca-Cola.'  "  The  operation  of  this  injunc- 
tion, however,  has  been  stayed  by  the  court 
for  sixty  days  in  order  to  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  A.  D.  S.  to  withdraw  its  product 
and  its  advertisements.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  the  Coca-Cola  people  will  endeavor 
to  have  the  injunction  made  permanent. 

The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  the 
American  Druggists'  Syndicate  had  attempted 
to  substitute  its  product  for  Coca-Cola,  and 
in  evidence  there  was  exhibited  a  mass  of  ad- 
vertising literature  and  several  catalogues 
which  had  been   prepared   and   circulated   by 


the  A.  D.  S.  The  further  claim  was  made 
that  the  use  of  the  name  "Extract  of  Coca 
and  Kola"  constituted  an  infringement  of 
trade-mark  rights.  The  reply  of  the  Syndi- 
cate was  that  substitution  had  in  fact  not  been 
practiced,  and  that  in  any  event  the  name 
Coca-Cola  was  a  descriptive  one  and  was  not 
entitled  to  trade-mark  protection.  Judge  La- 
combe held,  however,  that  the  company's 
trade-mark  rights  had  been  established  last 
July  in  the  suit  against  the  Nashville  Syrup 
Co.,  and  he  declared  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"Extract  of  Coca  and  Kola,"  or  any  similar 
term,  whether  or  not  the  word  Kola  was 
spelled  with  a  K  or  a  C,  was  an  insufficient 
departure  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  unfair 
competition  and  the  interference  with  trade- 
mark privileges. 


There   passed    away    a    few 
^CHA^AC^ER^"      weeks  ago  in  Boston  a  man 

who  was  not  very  well 
known  to  the  druggists  of  the  country,  but 
who  was  nevertheless  a  remarkable  character. 
We  refer  to  Charles  P.  Jaynes.  Mr.  Jaynes 
was  entirely  a  self-made  man.  Starting  life 
as  a  boy  in  a  drug  store,  he  subsequently 
traveled  for  twenty  years  as  a  drug  salesman, 
and  finally  secured  enough  capital  to  start  a 
small  drug  store  for  himself  in  Boston.  Fol- 
lowing out  several  entirely  original  concep- 
tions, his  business  began  to  jump  forward 
from  the  start,  and  he  ultimately  developed 
five  large  stores  located  at  strategic  points  in 
the  down-town  districts  of  Boston.  They  all 
became  remarkably  successful,  and  finally. 
when  Mr.  Jaynes  had  reached  the  age  of  55 
or  60  years,  and  was  willing  to  retire  from 
business,  he  accepted  a  most  flattering  offer 
for  the  purchase  of  his  business  from  the 
William  B.  Riker  &  Sons  Co.  of  New  York 
City. 

After  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  leisure,  to  various  charitable  and 
philanthropic  activities,  and  to  the  investment 
of  his  wealth.  He  suddenly  died  late  in  Sep- 
tember from  heart  failure  at  the  age  of  67. 
His  estate  is  now  found  to  be  valued  at' 
$530,000,  and  among  the  bequests  provided 
for  in  his  will  have  been  those  made  to  cer- 
tain hospitals,  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Salvation  Army,  a  home  for  aged  couples, 
and  the  like. 
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During  the  establishment  and  the  growth 
of  his  stores,  Mr.  Jaynes,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, practiced  certain  cut-rate  and  otj^er 
aggressive  methods  which  made  him  persona 
non  grata  to  the  druggists  of  Boston.  Aside 
from  this,  too,  he  had  many  ideas  which 
were  extremely  unconventional  in  character. 
Appealing  primarily,  for  instance,  to  an 
enormous  transient  trade,  he  discouraged 
any  custom  in  prescriptions  during  the  rush 
hours  of  the  day  when  commuters  were  com- 
ing from  or  going  to  their  trains.  It  is  a 
novelty  for  a  pharmacist  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  really  pharmaceutical  portion  of  his  busi- 
ness! And  yet  he  developed  excellent  pre- 
scription departments  in  all  his  stores,  and 
for  several  years  employed  a  professor  of 
pharmacy  to  analyze  his  purchased  stock  and 
to  give  assurances  of  high  quality. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  many  respects,  and  a 
character  of  great  originality.  He  rewarded 
brains  liberally  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  he  had  nothing  but  the  most  rabid  im- 
patience for  incapacity.  He  trained  up  a 
fine  force  of  assistants,  managers,  and  clerks, 
and  to  the  very  last  he  kept  his  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  his  business.  He  made  a  brilliant 
success  of  all  of  his  endeavors. 


REGARDING        ^^^   prosccution   of   several 
CONTRABAND       hundred   druggists   by   Her- 

SYNTHETICS.  _  A        ^ir.        p      r' 

man  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  now 
known  as  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Company, 
for  the  sale  of  contraband  synthetics,  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  interest  and  some 
measure  of  indignation.  In  New  York  City, 
where  most  of  the  arrests  have  been  made,  the 
pharmaceutical  societies  have  been  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  whole  campaign  as  one  of  per- 
secution instead  of  prosecution.  We  now 
find  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Practical 
Druggist,  however,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Metz 
himself,  which  is  in  effect  an  answer  to  some 
of  the  allegations  of  unfairness  made  against 
his  house. 

He  says,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of 
synthetics  on  which  the  patent  has  expired, 
there    would    be    no    objection    if    druggists 


bought  a  product  under  the  chemical  name, 
and  answering  to  the  standard  of  quality,  but 
instead  of  this  they  purchase  supplies  from 
peddlers  "who  have  their  offices  in  their  hats, 
who  give  no  bills,  who  simply  send  the  goods 
by  mail  against  cash,  or  hand  them  over  the 
counter,  without  any  guarantee  as  to  the  qual- 
ity, and  the  only  way  to  stop  all  of  this  is  to 
make  examples  of  those  druggists  who  persist 
in  the  illegal  practice."  These  peddled  syn- 
thetics, Mr.  Metz  insists,  are  "adulterated  in 
many  ways,"  and  the  circulars  issued  by  at 
least  one  dealer  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  deliver  "goods  of  any  standard  at  any 
price,  but  will  not  guarantee  the  quality!" 

With  particular  reference  to  pyramidon, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Metz  says  that  he  is  on  the 
track  of  an  American  dealer  who  "obtains  an 
article  made  in  Switzerland,  brings  it  over  in 
bulk,  has  boxes  made  in  imitation  of  our 
package  and  a  label  in  exact  imitation,  bear- 
ing not  only  the  trade-mark  name  pyramidon, 
but  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
name  of  my  firm,  with  the  pure  food  and 
drug  guarantee  besides!"  Some  of  these 
packages  have  been  examined  and  found  to 
be  different  in  appearance  and  in  therapeutic 
value.  Others  are  under  weight.  "Every 
kind  of  a  swindle  is  being  perpetrated,"  de- 
clares Mr.  Metz,  "and  all  under  the  label  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  real  article  and  un- 
der the  label  of  my  firm  as  sellers." 


DELAY 

THE  N.  F.? 


There  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
nounced movement  now  to 
delay  the  publication  of  the 
National  Formulary  until  after  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  P.  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  argument  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
of  the  proposed  N.  F.  preparations  may  ap- 
pear in  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  most  of  the  deletions  oi  the  U.  S.  P. 
are  of  sufficient  value  to  include  in  the  N.  F. 
In  some  respects,  however,  the  delay  will  be 
unfortunate,  for  we  understand  that  the  N.  F. 
is  now  practically  ready  for  publication, 
whereas  the  U.  S.  P.  will  probably  not  ap- 
pear for  a  couple  of  years  or  more. 
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THE  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  MORE 
SIDE-LINES. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  in 
the  August  22  issue  of  Printers'  Ink  entitled 
"Why  Drug  Stores  Like  New  Lines."  The 
author,  Laurence  Griswold,  is  presumably  an 
advertising  man.  At  any  rate,  writing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  he  points 
out  the  incontestable  fact  that  nowadays,  when 
a  house  wants  to  market  a  new  specialty  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  whether  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  drug  business  or  not,  it 
considers  the  druggist  as  a  distributor  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  other  classes  of  merchants. 
Some  manufacturers,  indeed,  have  found  that 
it  pays  them  to  distribute  their  entire  output 
through  the  drug  trade,  even  though  the  article 
is  something  like  insoles,  which  one  would 
naturally  think  might  more  appropriately  be 
handled  by  shoe  dealers. 

The  author  of  the  paper  in  question  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  demand  for  new  side-lines  in 
the  drug  business  is  becoming  increasingly 
urgent.  Why?  Well,  several  reasons  are 
given.  In  the  first  place  it  is  assumed  that  the 
actual  business  in  drugs  is  not  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be.  Says  Mr.  Griswold  on  this  point : 
"The  war  for  sanitation,  pure  drug  legislation, 
patent-medicine  crusades,  the  abandonment  of 
counter  prescribing,  and  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  liquid  prescriptions  compounded, 
are  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  losses  men- 
tioned. Of  course,  the  causes  in  each  case 
were  public  benefits,  but  they  cut  deeply  into 
the  revenue  of  the  old-fashioned  drug  store." 

Arguing  along  the  same  line,  the  author 
goes  on  to  remark:  "People  have  learned  to 
use  medicine  as^a  preventive.  Sanitary  laws 
have  stiffened  greatly  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
More  teeth  are  filled  and  fewer  are  pulled. 
Scores  of  ailments  were  traceable  to  bad  teeth. 
With  more  attention  being  given  to  teeth,  pre- 
scriptions have  decreased  and  likewise  the 
attendant  profits.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  which  have  restricted  the  field  from 
which  the  store  limited  to  drugs  can  derive  a 
revenue." 

Another. reason  given  by  Mr.  Griswold  for 
the  assumed  dwindling  in  the  drug  sales  of  any 
one  pharmacist  is  the  alleged  increase  in  the 


number  of  drug  stores.  He  believes  that  the 
increase  has  been  greater  than  the  decrease  by 
fuliy  20  per  cent,  and  he  apparently  believes 
that  New  York  City,  for  instance,  has  no 
possible  use  for  5000  retail  drug  stores.  The 
inevitable  result,  according  to  his  reasoning,  is 
that  the  druggist  has  to  reach  out  more  and 
more  for  side-lines  of  one  character  and  an- 
other. First  it  was  cigars,  then  stationery, 
then  confectionery  and  soda  water. 

Now,  however,*  the  movement  has  grown 
until  the  modern  drug  store  has  become  in 
reality  a  department  store.  Mr.  Griswold  has 
been  doing  a  little  investigating,  and  he  finds 
that  live  drug  stores  are  selling  a  bewildering 
variety  of  things  which  pay  them  a  good  profit. 
During  one  of  the  first  hot  days  of  this  season 
a  New  York  druggist  sold  over  200  pairs  of 
cork  insoles  following  the  installation  of  a 
window  display  in  which  this  product  domi- 
nated. A  Brooklyn  druggist  has  built  up  a 
nice  sale  on  a  patented  device  for  watering 
flowers.  Still  another  druggist,  doing  business 
in  a  suburban  town,  declared  that  shoes  are  a 
natural  offshoot  of  rubber  goods.  "First 
came  the  adaptation  of  rubber  gloves  for  dish- 
washing," he  said,  "then  a  rubber  cap  was 
stocked  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  care 
to  get  their  hair  wet  every  time  they  took  a 
shower.  Some  woman  wore  one  of  the  rubber 
hats  down  at  the  beach,  and  before  you  know 
it  we  couldn't  supply  the  demand  for  rubber 
hats.  A  manufacturer  of  bathing  shoes 
noticed  the  popularity  of  rubber  hats.  He 
probably  figured  that  women  might  be  induced 
to  buy  beach  shoes  while  getting  fixed  up  with 
a  rubber  hat.  So  the  druggists  were  asked  to 
add  the  line.  They  sell  well,  and  there  is  a 
good  profit  in  them." 

By  a  similar  process,  "water  wings,"  a  blad- 
der-like device  for  keeping  a  would-be  swim- 
mer's head  afloat,  were  added  to  this  particular 
store's  stock.  A  manufacturer  secured  a  pat- 
ent on  a  "hat  protector."  This  is  a  rubber- 
like covering  which  can  be  slipped  over  an  ex- 
pensive hat  and  will  shield  the  headgear  per- 
fectly from  rain.  "That  sells  for  ten  cents," 
said  the  suburban  druggist.  "It  may  save  a 
woman  five  or  twenty  dollars,  and  it  is  a  good 
seller." 

Other  interesting  side-lines  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Griswold  are  olive  oil  for  the  table,  bird 
seed,  china  cement,  bath  cabinets,  razor  strops, 
coffee,    tea,    watches,   thermometers,   artificial 
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flowers,  whisk  brooms,  and  a  patented  machine 
for  washing  dishes ! 

So  much,  then,  for  Mr.  Griswold,  and  his 
views  and  observations.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  about  this  layman's  somewhat  liberal 
ideas  regarding  lines  which  may  be  carried  by 
the  druggist,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  is 
touching  pretty  closely  on  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist  to-day.  Realizing  the  modern 
tendency  long  ago,  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy finally  began  during  the  present  year  a 
series  of  articles  under  the  general  title  of  "My 
Best  Paying  Side-line."  This  series  was  begun 
in  the  March  issue,  and  so  far  the  different 
side-lines  described  have  been  as  follows: 
Hosiery,  kodaks  and  photographic  supplies, 
razors  and  shaving  supplies,  automobile  sup- 
plies, optical  goods,  phonographs,  souvenir 
post-cards,  and  electrical  novelties.  Several 
other  papers,  not  yet  published  in  the  Bulle- 
tin, will  take  up  seeds,  trusses,  optical  sup- 
plies, and  even  life  and  fire  insurance.  The 
article  this  month  is  devoted  to  jewelry,  and 
Mr.  Mafiitt  has  shown  most  interestingly  how 
he  has  made  a  success  of  the  line. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  resent  the 
introduction  of  such  side-lines  in  the  phar- 
macy, and  who  argue  with  Messrs.  Hynson, 
Seltzer,  Raubenheimer,  and  others  that  drug 
stores  ought  to  contain  nothing  but  drugs.  But 
the  desire  to  make  a  living,  with  a  little  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  a  pro- 
tection from  future  want,  is  as  deep  as  human 
nature  itself.  It  is  bound  to  express  itself. 
Meanwhile,  however,  by  way  of  showing  how 
the  increase  of  side-lines  in  the  drug  store 
strikes  the  humorous  cartoonists  and  the  comic 
weeklies,  we  are  reproducing  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  drawing  illustrating 
this  subject  from  a  facetious  point  of  view. 


REGARDING   THE    USE   OF   TRADING 
COUPONS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  heard  at 
the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in 
August  was  delivered  by  I.  P.  Lipson  of  Chi- 
cago, counsel  for  the  National  Anti-Coupon 
Association.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Lipson's  ad- 
dress was  to  interest  the  druggists  in  an  or- 
ganized attempt  to  tax  out  of  existence  the 
iniquitous  and  ubiquitous  coupon  used  now- 
adays as  the  old  trading  stamp  was  formerly 
employed. 


Mr.  Lipson  explained  that  the  National 
Anti-Coupon  Association  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  National  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  and 
was  composed  largely  of  independent  retail 
dealers  who  must  meet  the  competition  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company.  He  urged  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  retail  druggists  in 
the  fight  against  the  coupon  on  the  ground 
that  druggists  themselves  may  some  day  have 
to  compete  with  a  chain  of  pharmacies  which 
will  be  affiliated  in  some  way  with  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Company,  and  which  will  em- 
ploy a  coupon  interchangeable  with  those  given 
out  by  the  so-called  tobacco  trust.  While  we 
cannot  recall  Mr.  Lipson's  exact  language,  he 
said  substantially: 

We  have  been  alive  to  the  power  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  When  one  of  these  stores  moves  into 
the  vicinity  of,  say,  four  independent  cigar  stores,  the 
independent  dealers  know  at  once  that  within  a  year  or 
so  two  of  them  will  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  power- 
ful competition  of  the  newcomer.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  what  two  are  going  to  be  the  corpses  and  what  two 
the  undertakers.  There  is  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent 
among  retail  cigar  stores  forced  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  so-called  trust.  We  have  investigated  the  causes 
of  the  success  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  and 
have  found  that  their  prosperity  is  due,  not  to  superior 
merit  in  their  goods,  nor  to  the  attractive  appearance  of 
their  stores,  but  to  the  use  of  the  redeemable  coupon.  It 
is  the  coupon  which  gives  them  their  hold  on  the  public. 
The  independent  dealer  is  in  closer  contact  with  his 
trade  than  is  the  manager  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company.  The  independent  dealer,  too,  sells  better 
goods.  But  the  coupon  is  the  one  element,  the  only 
place  where  the  United  Cigar  Stores  have  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Lipson  pointed  out  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  offset  the  influence  of  the  coupon  by 
handing  out  trading  stamps.  The  coupon 
used  by  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  is 
their  own  peculiar  property  and  hence  destroys 
competition  where  trading  stamps  encourage 
it.  Trading  stamps  are  sold  by  a  third  party 
and  anybody  can  buy  them,  but  not  so  with 
the  coupons  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com- 
pany. 

At  first  the  independent  dealers  hoped  to 
legislate  the  coupon  out  of  existence,  but 
President  Taft  said  that  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  legal,  however,  declared  Mr.  Lip- 
son, to  tax  the  coupon  and  thus  indirectly 
prevent  its  use.  If  a  tax  were  placed  on  the 
coupon  for  one-half  its  face  value,  it  would 
cost  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  three 
times  as  much  as  it  does  now  to  use  coupons, 
and  the  clerks  would  furthermore  labor  under 
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the  necessity  of  placing  a  stamp  on  every 
coupon  that  was  handed  out. 

Mr.  Lipson  appealed  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  for 
its  cooperation  and  financial  support  in  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-Coupon  Asso- 
ciation to  tax  the  coupon  out  of  existence.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  worth  a  dollar  or 
two  to  each  member  of  the  Association  to  pre- 
vent monopolies  from  getting  the  same  hold 
on  druggists  that  they  already  have  on  tobac- 
conists. He  predicted,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  a  system  of  chain  stores  in  the  re- 
tail drug  business  might  some  day  use  the 
coupon  system  with  the  same  hardship  to  re- 
tail pharmacists  that  is  now  imposed  upon  the 
independent  cigar  dealer. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.,  however,  could  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  affiliating  with  the  National  Anti- 
Coupon  Association,  or  giving  it  any  financial 
assistance.  It  passed  a  resolution  offering 
moral  support,  but  went  no  further. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  WAITING  TO   BE 
EMBRACED. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  popular  magazine.  It 
abounds  everywhere.  Millions  of  people  read 
it.  It  is  found  in  every  home,  from  the  poor- 
est to  the  richest.  Foreigners  who  visit  this 
country  tell  us  that  in  no  other  land  are  there 
so  many  magazines  and  periodicals,  gotten  up 
with  so  many  illustrations  and  with  such  at- 
tractiveness generally,  and  read  so  universally 
by  the  people.  The  magazine  in  America  is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Now  one  thing  the  magazines  are  doing  is 
to  create  a  steady  and  enormous  demand  for 
a  large  number  of  popular  articles.  The  ad- 
vertisements of  these  articles  are  being  carried 
weekly  and  monthly  into  countless  homes 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
stated  on  excellent  authority  that  no  less  than 
eighty  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
in  the  advertising  of  specialties  of  all  kinds  in 
the  popular  weeklies  and  monthlies!  Where 
does  the  demand,  so  created,  seek  satisfaction 
— where  do  consumers  go  who  want  to  get 
some  of  these  nationally  advertised  articles? 
Why,  they  go  to  the  nearest  store.  If  the 
article  advertised  is  a  toilet  product,  for  in- 
stance, they  go  to  the  drug  store.  If  it  is  a 
food  specialty,  they  go  to  the  grocer.  If  it  is 
something  to  wear,  they  hasten  to  the  em- 
porium of  the  modern  department  store. 


The  retailers,  then,  in  all  of  these  various 
lines,  are  neglecting  a  beautiful  opportunity 
if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 
Here  is  a  demand  steadily  being  created  for  a 
great  variety  of  articles  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other. Does  the  retailer  make  the  most  of  the 
chance?  Does  the  druggist,  for  instance,  en- 
deavor to  bring  this  trade  in  his  direction? 
Does  he  carry  nationally  advertised  articles? 
Does  he  let  the  people  in  his  vicinity  know 
that  he  is  in  position  to  supply  their  wants? 
Does  he  let  the  live  advertiser  help  him  in- 
crease his  volume  of  sales? 

Unless  the  druggist  can  say  Yes  in  most 
vigorous  fashion  to  all  of  these  questions,  he 
is  sleeping  in  the  presence  of  a  valuable  op- 
portunity. It  has  been  said  that  "national  ad- 
vertising is  the  greatest  single  source  of  local 
profits  ever  devised."  Does  the  retailer  realize 
it,  and  does  he  seize  upon  the  profits  made 
ready  for  his  hand?  Unfortunately  many  na- 
tional advertisers  have  found  that  retail  dis- 
tributors have  not  cooperated  with  them  as 
they  should,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  get  the  dealers  inter- 
ested. Some  of  the  popular  magazines  have 
themselves  endeavored  to  fill  the  breach  by 
seeking  the  assistance  of  retailers.  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  for  instance,  has  for 
several  years  been  "re-advertising"  to  retail- 
ers generally  the  products  exploited  among 
its  pages,  has  sought  to  get  them  to  supply 
the  demand  created,  and  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  furnish  them  free  with  cuts  and  adver- 
tising "copy"  for  their  circulars  and  other 
ads.  Another  step  has  now  been  taken  by 
the  Good  Housekeeping  people  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  quarterly  to  be  known  as  "Good 
Storekeeping." 

"Good  Storekeeping"  will  have  for  its  main 
purpose  the  idea  of  securing  the  cooperation 
of  retailers  generally  in  supplying  the  demand 
created  for  nationally  advertised  products — 
and  it  will  also  seek  to  enlarge  this  demand. 
The  paper,  too,  will  contain  a  sort  of  digest 
of  the  most  useful  sales  articles  in  the  various 
trade  papers.  In  a  sense  "Good  Storekeeping" 
will  therefore  be  to  the  trade  journals  of  the 
country  what  the  Literary  Digest  is  to  the 
newspapers.  The  idea  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  it  deserves  general  support  on 
the  part  of  retail  distributors  in  all  lines  of 
trade.  "Good  Storekeeping"  is  published  at 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  our 
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readers  would  do  well  to  ask  to  be  put  on  the 
mafH'ng  list. 

An  article  from  the  first  issue  of  "Good 
Storekeeping"  we  are  reproducing  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  It  will  be 
found  among  our  "Selections."  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  retailer  who  is  prepared 
to  supply  the  demand  created  for  nationally 
advertised  goods  is  following  lines  of  least 
resistance.  The  work  is  already  cut  out  for 
him — all  he  has  to  do  is  to  fall  in  line  and 
reap  the  profit!  Somebody  is  going  to  get 
the  business.  Will  he  take  it,  or  will  he  let  it 
go  to  the  other  fellow  in  his  town? 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  A  NEW  BUSINESS. 
The  owner  of  this  business  has  had  the 
place  only  six  months.  He  wants  to  know- 
how  he  is  doing.  The  business  altogether  is 
not  ten  months  old.  The  present  proprietor 
bought  the  store  from  his  predecessor. 

Stock  and  fixtures  Feb.  28,  1912 $1941.98 

Stock  and  fixtures  Aug.  28,  1912 2200.73 

Cash  sales,  including  accounts  received 4198.40 

Credit  sales ; 761.19 

Purchases  2632.53 

Expenses    543.04 

Proprietor's  salary  504.70 

Paid  on  purchases 1914.71 

Paid  on  the  business  and  on  notes 862.75 

Notes  owing  for  business,  with  interest ....  1164.55 

Accounts  owing  on  purchases 530.92 

Cash  in  bank 472.56 

Outstanding  accounts  254.00 

This  Statement  is  rather  peculiar.  Many 
of  the  items  in  it  would  be  useful  in  setting 
forth  assets  and  liabilities,  but  they  play  no 
part  in  a  statement  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  the  profits  are.  Ignoring, 
then,  most  of  the  figures  and  digging  right 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  let  us  find 
out  what  this  man  made  on  his  business  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months. 

His  sales  were  $4198.40  plus  $761.19,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4959.59.  The  purchases,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  $2632.53,  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  inventory  figures  shows  that 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $258.75  went  into  the 
permanent  stock  and  were  not  actually  sold 
again.     Subtracting  this  amount,  we  find  that 


the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  during  the  six 
months  was  $2373.78.  Deducting  these  fig- 
ures from  the  sales  of  $4959.59,  we  have 
gross  profits  left  of  $2585.81— or  52  per  cent! 
In  the  meantime  the  expenses  were  $543.04, 
plus  the  proprietor's  salary  of  $504.70,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1047.74.  Subtracting  this 
expense  charge  from  the  gross  profits  of 
$2585.81,  we  find  net  profits  of  $1538.07— 
or  31  per  cent! 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  gross 
profit  of  52  per  cent,  and  a  net  profit  of  31 
per  cent,  both  calculated  on  sales,  are  certainly 
astounding.  The  average  gross  profit  is  35 
or  40  per  cent,  and  the  average  net  profit 
ranges  from  10  to  14  or  15  per  cent.  Of 
course  we  are  talking  about  profits  based  on 
the  selling  and  not  on  the  cost  price.  Our 
friend  must  sell  goods  at  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance over  the  cost,  or  else  he  has  made  a 
mistake  somewhere  in  the  presentation  of  his 
figures.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  error, 
for  instance,  in  the  item  of  "cash  sales,  in- 
cluding accounts  received."  Some  of  these 
"accounts  received"  may  have  beeji  contracted 
during  the  previous  ownership  of  the  store, 
and  were  therefore  not  properly  a  part  of 
the  six  months'  business  recorded  in  the  state- 
ment. The  only  way  to  avoid  errors  of  this 
kind  is  to  compare  accounts  receivable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  with  those  at  the  close, 
and  then  to  give  the  year's  sales  credit  only 
for  any  surplus,  and  correspondingly  to  de- 
duct any  deficiency. 

Taking  our  correspondent's  statement  at 
his  own  valuation,  however,  we  find  that  his 
net  profits  were  $1538.07.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  paid  himself  a  salary  of  $504.70. 
which  presumably  represented  all  of  his  living 
expenses.  The  $1538.07  of  net  profits  should 
therefore  have  actually  accumulated  in  cash, 
except  for  the  $258.75  which  went  into  the 
increase  in  inventory.  Checking  up  the  fig- 
ures in  another  way,  we  have  totaled  all  of 
the  cash  receipts,  and  compared  them  with 
the  cash  disbursements.  The  disbursements 
are  something  like  $100  in  excess  of  the  re- 
ceipts. This  disparity  leads  us  to  believe  that 
our  correspondent's  figures  are  at  least  inac- 
curate in  some  details. 

The  business  is  small.  Evidently  the  pro- 
prietor does  all  the  work  himself,  without  the 
assistance  even  of  a  boy,  and  he  is  thus  en- 
abled to  make  ai  low  expense  item  of  21  per 
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cent.  Sales  of  $5000  for  six  months  mean 
$10,000  for  a  year,  and  a  $10,000  business 
without  a  boy  is  going  some!  We  should 
naturally  assume  that  at  least  one  assistant 
would  be  required,  and  if  one  were  employed 
it  would  increase  the  expense  and  cut  down 
the  showing  somewhat.  Even  with  this  con- 
cession, however,  the  business  is  certainly  a 
remarkably  profitable  one.  Entirely  apart 
from  what  the  expenses  may  be,  gross  profits 
of  52  per  cent  are  not  to  be  picked  off  every 
bush!  Fifty-two  per  cent,  based  on  sales, 
means  102  per  cent  based  on  cost,  so  that  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  everything  was  sold 
at  a  little  more  than  twice  what  was  paid  for 
it! 

Where  is  this  Elysium  situated? 

H.    B.    M, 


IS  THIS  STORE  A  GOOD  BUY? 

A  Bulletin  correspondent  submits  the 
statement  of  a  pharmacy  which  he  contem- 
plates buying.  He  wants  to  know  the  net  in- 
come. 

Jan.   1,    1911:    Stock    (including   fixtures,   worth 

$2000) $12,600 

Jan.  1,  1912:    Stock  (including  fixtures) 12,400 

Purchases  for  the  year 11,000 

Expenses    5,650 

Cash  sales  18,500 

Credit  notes  2,200 

Discounts    325 

Accounts  receivable  at  end  of  year 600 

The  expenses  include  taxes  and  interest  on 
the  money  invested. 

We  wonder  at  the  outset  whether  the  ex- 
penses include  the  manager's  or  proprietor's 
salary.     It  belongs  there. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  charge  up  to  expense  the 
interest  on  the  investment.  Perhaps  that  ex- 
plains why  the  expenses  are  so  high.  Divid- 
ing $5650  by  the  sales,  $18,500,  we  find  the 
percentage  of  expense  to  be  30.54.  The  ex- 
pense ought  not  to  be  over  25  per  cent  for  a 
business  of  this  size.  Consider  taxes  an  ex- 
pense, but  do  not  charge  up  against  the  profit 
the  interest  on  the  investment.  The  net  re- 
turns from  the  business  are  themselves  the 
equivalent  of  interest  on  the  capital  tied  up  in 
stock.  Figuring  money  at  six  per  cent,  the 
interest  on  $12,400  is  $744,  which  swells  the 
total  expenses  appreciably.  Subtracting  the 
item  of  $744  from  the  expenses  to  rectify  the 
error  of  putting  it  there  in  the  first  place,  we 


find  the  expense  is  reduced  properly  to  $4906. 
Dividing  $4906  by  the  sales  $18,500,  we  now 
find  the  percentage  of  expense  is  26.5,  which 
looks  more  reasonable. 

Proceeding  next  to  estimate  the  net  profit 
for  the  year,  we  notice  first  that  the  stock 
showed  a  shrinkage  of  $200.  The  owner  dis- 
bursed $11,000  for  goods  and  $4906  for  ex- 
penses, a  total  of  $15,906.  He  took  in  $18,- 
500.  Subtracting  the  disbursements  from  the 
receipts,  $18,500  minus  $15,906  equals  $2594, 
the  net  profit.  Subtracting  now  $200,  the 
shrinkage  of  stock,  from  $2594.  and  we  find 
the  net  profit  to  be  $2394.  Dividing  $2394  by 
the  sales,  we  find  the  percentage  of  net  profit 
to  be  12.9.  If  you  insist  on  including  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested  in  the  expenses, 
it  will  decrease  the  net  profit  to  $1650,  or  8.9 
per  cent.  But  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
that  would  be  inaccurate  and  contrary  to  the 
best  practice. 

We  should  say  that  the  net  earnings  of  this 
store  are  very  satisfactory  provided  that  the 
expenses  include  the  manager's  or  proprietor's 
salary.  Of  course,  if  his  salary  still  remains 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  thus  calculated 
as  net,  why,  then  the  story  changes!  If  you 
have  to  subtract  a  salary  of  $1200  from  $2394, 
which  is  supposedly  the  net  earning,  the  show- 
ing of  the  place  would  suffer  severely. 

JNO.    H. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  NASHVILLE 
MEETING. 

When  the  A.  Ph.  A.  decided  to  go  to  Nash- 
ville in  1913,  it  brought  great  joy  to  the  heart 
of  J.  O.  Burge.  Mr.  Burge  has  been  endeav- 
oring at  various  times  for  fifteen  years  to 
bring  the  association  to  his  town.  He  began 
at  the  Montreal  meeting  in  1896.  Last  year  he 
was  again  active  at  the  Boston  convention,  and 
this  year  he  went  to  Denver  with  blood  in  his 
eye.     The  members  finally  capitulated. 

It  was  only  right  and  proper  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, after  Nashville  had  been  selected 
for  1913,  that  Mr.  Burge  should  be  elected  local 
secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  will  have  super- 
vision over  all  convention  arrangements.  Al- 
ready Mr.  Burge  has  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  take  pre- 
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liminary  steps.  He  is  president  of  the  branch, 
while  the  vice-president  of  it  is  E.  A.  Ruddi- 
man,  and  the  secretary  W.  R.  White.  All 
three  men  are  more  or  less  regular  attendants 
at  the  annual  conventions.     Nashville  is  cen- 


J.   O.   BURGE. 

trally  located,  easily  accessible  from  all  points, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  large  meeting  are  ex- 
cellent. The  Nashville  people,  too,  are  deter- 
mined to  roll  up  a  lot  of  new  members  for  the 
Association. 


DEATH    OF   FRANK   A.   FAXON. 

The  sudden  death  of  Frank  A.   Faxon,  of 
the  Faxon  &  Gallagher  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City, 


Fkank  a.  Faxon. 


fc 


Mo.,  removes  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  the 
jobbing  trade  of  the  country.      For  a   long 


period  Mr.  Faxon  had  been  one  of  the  coterie 
of  six  or  eight  men  who  were  really  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association,  and  he  served  as  its  presi- 
dent back  in  1894.  Conspicuous  for  his  talent 
as  an  orator,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  make 
speeches  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  he  was 
never  in  happier  vein  than  when  acting  as 
toastmaster  at  a  large  banquet.  In  the  com- 
mercial life  of  Kansas  City  Mr.  Faxon  was 
always  prominent.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  at  his 
death  w^as  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  at  the  head  of  the  public  library  sys- 
tem. On  several  occasions  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City, 
and  it  was  indeed  while  walking  from  his  of- 
fice to  this  Club,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
annual  election  of  directors,  that  he  was  fa- 
tally stricken  with  apoplexy. 


PROFESSOR  LLOYD   A   PANAMA   COM- 
MISSIONER. 

Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio  has  recently  ap- 
pointed Professor  John  Uri  Lloyd  of  Cincin- 
cinnati  a  member  of  the  Panama  Exposition 
Commission    of   the    State.      The    other   two 


John  Ubi  Lloyu. 

members  of  the  Commission  are  Robert  E. 
McCarty  of  Columbus  and  F.  E.  Meyers  of 
Ashland.  This  signal  tribute  to  the  disinter- 
ested ability  of  Professor  Lloyd  will  prove 
gratifying  to  all  of  his  friends. 
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E.  F.  Leonard,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Progress- 
ive nominee  for  the  State  senate. 


Dr.  F.  F.  Jackson,  Oakland,  Cal.,  candidate 
for  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 


Jerry  T.  Logie,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  elected 
member  of  the  City  Council,  9th  ward. 


Dr.  J.  D.  Humphrey,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
recently  elected  City  Commissioner  after  a 
hot  contest. 


Theodore  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Republican,  renominated  to  succeed  him- 
self in  the  State  legislature. 


Edward  H.  Fahey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Re- 
publican, renominated  to  succeed  himself 
in  the  State  legislature. 


Francis  D.  Warner.  New  Carlisle,  Ind..  Re- 
publican nominee  for  State  representative. 


W.   P.  Porterfield,  Fargo,   North  Dakota, 
Democratic  nominee  for  State  senate. 


Dr.  T.  K.  Davis,  Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  Progress- 
ive nominee  for  the  State  legislature. 


Nine  More  Dru^iflsts  In  Politics  this  Year. 
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The  Bliss  Drug  Co.  of  Bliss,  Idaho,  has  recently  made  some 
improvements  in  its  store.  The  proprietor  is  J.  H.  Collins,  who 
is  presumably  the  gentleman  at  the  left. 


It  is  evident  from  this  picture  that  G.  E.  Thrash,  of  Chunkey. 
Miss.,  the  man  at  the  left,  does  a  thriving  business.  Look  at 
the  number  of  customers  lined  up ! 


"Scruggs  for  Drugs,"  is  an  advertising  phrase  used  by  R.  H. 
Scruggs.  Laurel,  Miss.  The  store  was  apparently  fitted  up  by 
Bangs,  and  is  very  neat. 


Louis  Zrubek,  a  Bohemian  druggist  of  Cistern.  Texas,  writes 
us  that  in  this  view  he  is  pouring  from  a  bottle  containing  one 
of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.'s  fluidextracts. 


,W.  J.  Deems,  Laud,  Indiana,  will  soon  complete  25  years  of  a 
varied  experience  in  pharmacy.  Mr.  Deems  himself  is  shown  in 
our  picture,  and  is  the  oldest  druggist  in  point  of  service  in 
Whitley  county. 


Walter  Uolberread,  Litchfield,  Illinois,  has  one  of  the  meet 
attractive  and  best  -  equipped  stores  in  the  State.  It  was 
recently  fitted  up  by  the  St.  Louis  Carbonating  and  Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Drofi  Stores  Here  and  There. 


CATCHING  THE  CHRISTMAS  TRADE. 

The  Arrangement  of  Holiday  Goods — Decorations  that  Beautify  the    Store  Interior — Three 

Trims  which  Made  the  Window  a  Center  of  Attraction — Several 

Advertising  Ideas  Appropriate  to  the  Season. 

By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR.  Ph.G.. 

Orldley.   Illinois. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.  For  the 
help  this  is  often  enough,  as  the  holidays 
mean  a  lot  of  work.  Every  one  in  the  store 
must  turn  his  attention  to  ways  and  means  of 
securing  the  season's  business.  The  clerk 
must  give  careful  thought  to  the  subject  of 
gift  goods  and  must  make  holiday  sugges- 
tions in  a  way  that  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
his  employer,  and,  incidentally,  gain  for  him- 
self a  raise  in  salary. 

Sometimes    it    is    easv    to    formulate    such 


attention  now  to  windows  and  interior  deco- 
rations, arranging  the  tables  on  which  holi- 
day goods  are  to  be  displayed  in  the  center  of 
the  store.  This  arrangement  of  goods  on  the 
tables  expedites  the  work  of  waiting  on  the 
trade  during  the  Christmas  rush.  Avoid 
everything  that  tends  to  impede  the  clerk,  for 
time  is  a  valuable  asset  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Having   set   the   tables   in   place,    we   next 
turn    our    attention    to    ways    of    decorating 


Window  Display  Number  1. 


plans,  but  again  it  becomes  a  burden,  espe- 
cially if  the  year  has  been  a  heavy  one  and 
the  clerk's  time  has  been  occupied  with  other 
duties.  The  fact  that  the  hours  of  the  ordi- 
nary clerk  are  pretty  well  filled  has  led  me 
to  try  and  lay  before  him  some  plans  that  I 
have  used  with  telling  effect  in  my  own  store. 


DECORATING 


THE     TABLES     FOR 
OF  GOODS. 


THE    DISPLAY 


First,  one  must  proceed  to  advertise.  Let 
us  assume  that  plans  have  been  laid  out  for 
a  suitable  advertising  campaign  and  we  are 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  it.     One  must  give 


them  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  employer.  A 
clean,  tasteful  decoration,  and  one  that  is  not 
expensive,  can  be  made  of  regular  orna- 
mented crepe  paper.  This  can  be  purchased 
at  5  cents  a  roll  of  ten  feet  and  gives  a  good 
effect.  Cover  the  sides  of  the  table  with  crepe 
paper.  Over  the  base  of  the  table  spread 
plain  white  wrapping  paper,  and  over  this  a 
few  napkins  with  Christmas  designs  on  them. 
Some  use  cotton  and  Santa  Claus  snow,  but  I 
prefer  to  avoid  this  substance  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  inflammable.  If  a  customer 
should  come  in  smoking  a  pipe,  he  may  set 
it  on  fire — a  fact  which  I  know  from  experi- 
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ence.     So  I  say,  try  to  avoid  using  anything 
which  may  result  in  a  conflagration. 

On  the  top  of  the  table  arrange  a  series  of 
steps,  large  at  the  base  and  smaller  toward 
the  top,  or  take  plate  glass  and  cut  out 
shelves  and  mount  them  on  iron  T's.  If  you 
use  the  T's,  as  I  did  last  season,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  shelves;  plain,  clean 
glass  looks  very  well  as  it  is.  At  each  end  of 
the  table  secure  an  upright  post,  extending  up 
above  the  table  about   four   feet.     Stretch   a 


proper  shape,  paint  the  pieces  white,  and  be- 
fore they  dry  dust  them  over  with  Santa 
Claus  snow  or  cover  them  with  diamond  dust. 
The  best  paint  to  use  in  this  work  is  white 
alabastine. 

On  the  ceiling  suspend  crepe  paper  about 
three  inches  wide  and  give  the  strips  a  twist 
before  securing  the  lower  ends.  Secure  the 
top  end  to  the  center  of  the  ceiling  and  at- 
tach the  other  ends  to  the  shelving.  This 
scheme    gives    a    pyramidal    effect    which    is 


Window  Display  Number  2. 


wire  across  the  entire  length  of  the  table  and 
secure  it  on  top  of  the  uprights.  Decorations 
in  crepe  bindings  or  autumn  leaves  are  pretty. 
Arrange  them  in  a  canopy  over  the  table.  The 
wire  may  also  be  used  to  hang  light  articles 
on ;  also  to  hold  price-cards  and  announce- 
ments. 

The  table  may  now  be  filled  with  such 
articles  as  one  cares  to  select.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  set  heavy,  bulky  goods  on  the  main 
base  and  lighter  articles  on  the  shelves.  At- 
tach the  right  kind  of  price-cards  and  display 
them  properly.  With  these  precautions  the 
table  should  draw  attention  and  necessarily 
sell  the  goods. 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 

For  interior  decoration  I  stretched  a  wire 
on  each  side  of  the  room  full  length.  At 
intervals  of  about  ten  feet  I  stretched  wire 
from  side  to  side  across  the  main  wire.  On 
these  wires  were  hung  autumn  leaves  and 
cardboard  painted  to  represent  snow  and 
icicles. 

To   make    icicles,    cut    cardboard    into    the 


very    pretty.      Suspend    Christmas    bells   and 
decorations  at  different  points. 

WINDOW   DECORATIONS. 

In  considering  the  various  articles  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  window,  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  magazines  make  a  very  ap- 
propriate present  at  Yule-tide.  They  are 
especially  appropriate  as  gifts  to  friends  out- 
side of  the  family  and  should  receive  careful 
consideration.  We  arranged  the  magazine 
trim  shown  in  the  first  illustration.  That  was 
our  opening  shot.  At  the  same  time  we  ran 
a  newspaper  ad.  calling  attention  to  the  fit- 
ness of  magazines  as  Christmas  gifts.  We 
also  mentioned  the  fact  that  our  window  was 
devoted  to  a  magazine  display. 

The  trim  itself  was  so  plain  that  it  calls  for 
little  description.  In  the  center  was  a  fire- 
place over  which  we  arranged  the  covers  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Flags  were  draped 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  On  the  floor 
appeared,  conspicuously,  a  sign  reading: 
"Subscriptions  received  here  for  any  periodical 
at  publishers'  prices."     Other  things   in   our 
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window  that  impressed  the  passers-by  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  time  to  consider  Christmas 
shopping  were  tw^o  display  cards.  The  one 
in  the  center  read:  "In  every  American  home 
clean,  pure,  wholesome  literature  is  found.  It 
generally  includes  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
$1.50  a  year — twenty-four  issues."  The  sign 
on  the  right  read :  "A  subscription  to  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  makes  an  excellent 
Christmas  gift.  Twenty- four  copies  for 
$1.50."  Santa  Claus,  himself,  was  run  by 
clockwork,  thus  lending  motion  to  the  trim. 
My  advice  is  always  to  have  something  mov- 
ing in  the  window  whenever  it  is  possible. 
As  a  result  of  this  trim  we  placed  a  num- 


wreaths  hung  suspended  at  given  intervals. 
At  the  background  appeared  latticework  in 
white  with  holly  wreaths  and  autumn  leaves 
draped  over  it.  Christmas  seals,  fancy  box 
paper,  cards,  booklets,  and  calendar  pads  were 
the  articles  featured  in  this  trim.  At  the  ex- 
treme right,  near  the  latticework,  hung  a 
large  red  Christmas  bell.  From  time  to  time 
we  set  different  articles  in  the  window.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  trim  was  a 
winner. 

The  third  trim  was  the  main  one.  It  car- 
ried out  a  plan  that  I  had  intended  should  be 
a  winner,  and  it  was.  It  featured  our  con- 
test.     I   might    say   in   explanation    that    last 


Window  Display  Number  3. 


ber  of  subscriptions,  not  only  for  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  but  also  for  several  other 
magazines. 

THE  OTHER  TRIMS, 

The  main  trims  used  at  Christmas-time  in 
our  store  were  those  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  Nos.  2  and  3.  The 
backgrounds  that  appear  in  these  displays 
w^ere  used  for  several  trims,  the  goods  being 
changed  as  sales  were  made. 

Trim  No.  2  was  made  by  placing  a  fire- 
place diagonally  across  one  end  of  the  win- 
dow and  covering  the  top  with  pure  white 
paper.  A  border  of  Christmas  crepe  paper 
about  three  inches  w-ide  extended  around  the 
top.  The  center  of  this  background  was  or- 
namented with  Christmas  tags,  seals,  and 
similar  articles,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Behind  this  was  pure  w^hite  puffing  with  holly 


year,  while  in  Chicago,  I  purchased  an  elegant 
jointed  doll  with  a  view  to  conducting  a  doll 
contest  during  the  holidays.  The  trim  itself 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

Over  the  entire  background  secure  a  green 
ingrain  paper.  Next,  take  large  sheets  of 
white  wrapping  paper,  and  lay  them  on  the 
floor  on  new^spapers  or  anything  else  to  keep 
them  from  getting  soiled.  Paste  the  papers 
together  to  make  a  length  sufficient  to  cross 
the  background.  Then  take  black  crayons  and 
lay  out  designs  of  trees.  Finally  cut  these 
out  with  a  scissors.  Proceed  then  to  paste 
these  tree  images  in  position  on  the  back- 
ground. The  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  green  background  appearing 
through  the  cut-outs  gives  a  somewhat  realis- 
tic tree  effect.  Over  the  entire  border-line 
run  the  three-inch  decorated  crepe.     Over  the 
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side  end  decorate  green  below  and  white 
above,  using  the  same  border  as  that  on  the 
background.  On  the  side  space  hang  the  holly 
wreaths.  From  the  top  of  the  trim  suspend 
gold  and  silver  tinsel,  together  with  all  kinds 
of  bead  work,  Christmas  garlands,  and  similar 
ornaments,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

You  can  readily  surmise  the  effect  of  this 
window  when  four  60-watt  tungsten  lights 
are  turned  on  to  illuminate  it.  Both  the  near 
and  far  observers  were  attracted.    It  attracted 


SANTA  CLAUS 

—AT— 

TAYLOR'S  DRUG  STORE 

Brand  New  Stock 

WATCH  OUR  WINDOWS! 

Save  25  to  33 1-3  per  cent. 

SOME  OF  THE 
I\E>V   UP-TO-DATE   QIFTS 

WE  OFFER  ARE 


Jewel  Cases 

Mirrors 

Hand  Bags 

Baby  Records 

[adult  and  infant] 

Xmas  Garlands 

Comb  and  Brush  Sets 

Card  Holders 

Collar  Boxes 

Post-card  Albums 

Cuff  Boxes 

Stationery 

Sewing  Boxes 

Perfumes 

Infant  Sets 

Cigars 

Postcard  Boxes 

Hat  Brushes 

Necktie  Boxes 

Portfolios 

Work  Boxes 

Scrap  Books 

Music  Rolls 

Paper  Knives 

Music  Bags 

Holly  Wreaths 

Cigar  Trays 

Cigar  Cases 

Ash  Trays 

Novelty  Gift  Boxes 

Toilet  SeU 

Holly  Sprays 

[ebony,  stag,  etc.] 

Post-cards 

Tourist  Sets 

[up  to  $1.00] 

Cloth  Brush  SeU 

Gift  Books 

Manicure  Sets 

Magazines 

We  have  bought  these  right  in  the  Chicago  market 
and  will  give  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  our  low 
prices.  Wait  for  our  display  1  It  will  be  worth  your 
time  and  save  you  money. 


One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  newspaper  ads. 

people  on  either  side  of  the  street,  and  I  may 
say  here  that  a  trim  that  does  not  take  care 
of  passers-by,  far  as  well  as  near,  loses  a  great 
deal  of  effect. 

In  the  corner  at  the  back  I  placed  our  Santa 
Claus  run  by  clockwork.  In  the  center,  sus- 
pended on  a  cord  swing,  appeared  the  large 
doll  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  success- 
ful contestant. 

Various  articles  were  displayed  in  this  trim, 
including  baby  sets,  toilet  cases,  shaving  cases, 
combs  and  brushes,  traveling  cases,  manicuring 


sets,  jewel  cases,  and  other  things.  Every  two 
or  three  days  the  articles  were  changed,  thus 
lending  variety  to  the  trim  and  showing  our 
complete  line  of  holiday  goods.  Cigars,  per- 
fumes, books,  and  stationery  were  not  omitted. 
The  large  placard  in  the  center  of  the  back- 
ground told  the  nature  of  the  contest :  "This 
$6.00  doll  given  away  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  24th.  With  every  50-cent  purchase 
you  may  place  your  name  on  a  card  and  drop 
it  in  the  box.  At  nine  o'clock  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  24th,  the  tenth  card  drawn 
from  the  box  wins  the  doll,  providing  the 
owner  is  present." 

THE  RESULTS. 

Aside  from  constantly  talking  over  the  con- 
test with  customers,  we  called  attention  to  it 
in  our  newspaper  space.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  contest  was  a  success.  The  results 
were  as  follows:  Our  sales  were  almost 
doubled,  while  the  cost  of  advertising  and  con- 
ducting the  contest  did  not  exceed  $15.00.  I 
kept  an  exact  record  of  our  disbursements  and 
receipts,  but  have  misplaced  it.  The  combina- 
tion of  window  displays  and  printer's  ink 
gave  us  the  most  successful  holiday  season  we 
ever  experienced.  The  advertisement  shown 
in  the  accompanying  etching  was  used,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  find  the  ad. 
announcing  the  winner  of  the  contest.  Of 
course,  we  ran  many  locals  in  the  paper. 

The  ad.  shown  in  the  etching  was  a  bene- 
ficial one.  The  little  paragraph  at  the  end 
was  true.  When  our  goods  were  displayed 
and  the  prices  shown,  people  realized  that  they 
were  getting  real  bargains.  I  had  made  a  deal 
in  Chicago  that  saved  us  25  to  33  1/3  per 
cent  on  every  purchase,  and  I,  in  turn,  g^ve 
the  trade  the  benefit  of  this  discount.  Do  you 
wonder  we  did  a  good  business  ? 

If  one  will  put  forth  an  earnest  effort  along 
the  lines  I  have  mentioned,  he  will  find  it  will 
aid  materially  in  making  the  season  a  success. 

Some  of  the  locals  we  used  were:  "Watch 
for  Santa  Claus  at  Taylor's  Drug  Store." 
"Save  25  to  33  1/3  per  cent  on  Christmas 
purchases  at  Taylor's  Drug  Store."  "Watch 
our  Christmas  windows  for  bargains.  Tay- 
lor's Drug  Store."  "Complete  new  line  of 
Christmas  gifts  at  Taylor's  Drug  Store." 

This  year  I  made  special  plans  for  the  holi- 
day business.  One  thing  which  I  should  like 
to  mention  is  my  purchase  of  a  set  of  Onken 
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Wood  Fixture  Younits  obtained  from  the 
Oscar  Onken  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
They  save  a  lot  of  labor  and  more  than  pay 
for  themselves.  They  include  so  many  differ- 
ent display  stands,  which  reduce  the  work  of 


arranging  a  trim  to  a  minimum.  This  season 
I  may  run  another  contest,  but  along  other 
lines. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  wish  you  one  and  all 
a  prosperous  season. 


BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS  IN  PHARMACY. 

Their  Nnmber  Increasing — Some  are  Made  from  Germs  Themselves,  Others  from  the  Blood 

and  Tissues  of  Animals — Serums,  Vaccines,  Phylaco^ens,  Tuberculins — An 

Unusually  Good  Story  of  Their  Preparation. 

By  FRED    I.  LACKENBACH.* 


logics 


This  paper  deals  with  the  subject  of  Bio- 
It  is  not  intended  as  a  technical 
treatise.  It  is  designed  rather  for  the  com- 
mercial pharmacist,  the  man  who  handles 
these  products  for  revenue,  to  whose  interest 
it  is  to  become  conversant  with  the  various 
products,  the  mode  of  preparation,  their  uses, 
and  their  proper  preservation. 

In  the  United  States  biological  products 
are  generally  produced  by  the  large  pharma- 
ceutical houses  operating  special  laboratories 
under  government  license.  They  are  mar- 
keted through  the  medium  of  the  drug  trade, 
which  is  the  legitimate  channel  for  their  dis- 
tribution. The  average  pharmacist  however 
fails  to  appreciate  the  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween these  advanced  therapeutic  agents  and 
those  which  have  heretofore  occupied  his  ac- 
tive attention,  and  as  a-  consequence  is  neglect- 
ful of  an  opportunity  to  materially  advance 
his  professional  status.  Indeed,  the  intelli- 
gent handling  of  these  products  offers  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  the  pharmacist  to 
elevate  his  calling  to  a  higher  plane. 

In  this  field  he  need  not  fear  the  department 
store,  nor  the  mail-order  house,  nor  the  pro- 
fessional price-cutter,  for  these  products  can- 
not appeal  to  the  laity  to  be  employed  in  self- 
medication. 

Nor  do  these  products  appeal  to  the  unpro- 
gressive  and  slothful  physician.  Their  effec- 
tive application  is  founded  upon  accurate  clin- 
ical and  bacteriological  diagnosis.  How  many 
of  your  medical   friends  possess  microscopes 


*Presented  before  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy 
and  Dispensing,  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 


and  are  able  to  differentiate  the  various  patho- 
genic (disease-breeding)   organisms? 

The  alert  physician  is  quick  to  perceive  the 
advantages  of  a  scientific  and  specific  therapy 
that  draws  the  populace  away  from  the  evils 
of  self-drugging.  He  is  also  able  to  estimate 
the  value  of  keeping  his  patients  under  close 
observation  and  the  psychical  effect  of  a 
cleansed  skin  and  a  needle  puncture. 

Then  each  individual  is  "a  law  unto  him- 
self." A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  after 
meals  is  a  useless  slogan  when  it  comes  to  the 
administration  of  biologies.  The  indications, 
dosage  and  mode  of  administration  are  largely 
matters  of  individual  observation  and  personal 
idiosyncrasy.  There  is  no  known  means  by 
which  an  individual's  resistance  or  recupera- 
tive power  may  be  gauged  beforehand.  And 
when  a  substance  is  introduced  directly  into 
the  circulation,  there  is  not  an  ever-watchful 
and  long-suffering  stomach  to  stand  guard 
over  the  vital  organs.  So  one  must  needs  be 
careful.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  drawing 
hard  and  fast  rules  in  the  administration  of 
these  products.  A  physician  before  adminis- 
tering the  second  dose  must  know  as  accurate- 
ly as  possible  the  beneficial  or  untoward  ef- 
fects of  the  first.  This  necessitates  his  having 
clinical  experience  and  some  knowledge  of 
laboratory  diagnostic  measures. 

Therefore,  since  so  much  is  dependent  upon 
the  administration  of  these  products,  it  is 
readily  apparent  how  important  are  the  prod- 
ucts themselves.  It  is  the  pharmacist's  busi- 
ness to  handle  these  products  with  a  care  bor- 
dering upon  reverence;  and  when  he  has 
grasped  some  of  the  fundamentals  governing 
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their  production,  he  will  handle  them  in  that 
way. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PROCESSES  USED. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  is  the  basis  upon 
which  rests  the  manufacture  of  biological 
products.  Their  actual  production,  however, 
is  dependent  upon  the  application  of  processes 
that  are  distinctly  pharmaceutical.  There  is 
scarcely  a  pharmaceutical  process  one  could 
mention  that  has  not  its  application  in  the 
biological  laboratory. 

Maceration,  filtration,  digestion,  distillation, 
evaporation,  sterilization,  desiccation,  leviga- 
tion,  dialysis,  precipitation,  and  physiological 
assay  are  some  of  the  processes  that  occur  to 
the  writer  offhand.  These  are  common  phar- 
maceutical procedures  in  the  biological  lab- 
oratory. The  fact  that  more  refined  methods 
are  employed,  such  as  vacuum  evaporation  and 
filtration,  filtration  through  porcelain,  steam 
and  dry-air  sterilization,  centrifugalization, 
and  other  methods  requiring  special  apparatus, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  processes  are 
essentially  pharmaceutical. 

Another  striking  parallel  is  found  in  the 
finished  product.  There  are :  Pills,  veterinary 
blackleg  vaccine  in  pill  form;  Triturations, 
blackleg  vaccine  in  the  form  of  accurately  di- 
vided powders ;  Tablets,  Calmette's  tuberculin 
ophthalmic  test  tablets  and  the  bacterial  vac- 
cines and  tuberculins  in  tablet  form ;  Capsules, 
Moro's  tuberculin  ointment,  which  appears 
also  in  collapsible  tubes.  This  also  is  a  true 
ointment  composed  of  50  per  cent  Koch's  old 
tuberculin  incorporated  with  lanolin.  Then 
there  are :  Mixtures,  the  bacterial  vaccines ; 
Emulsions,  tuberculin  bacillen  emulsion,  which 
is  more  properly  a  suspension;  and  Extracts, 
which  instead  of  containing  the  soluble  ele- 
ments extracted  from  vegetable  drugs,  contain 
substances  evolved  by  bacteria  in  their  growth 
in  artificial  culture  media.  And  it  might  here 
be  added  that  from  their  physiological  effects 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  intimate  chemical 
relationship  between  certain  bacterial  toxins 
and  some  very  poisonous  alkaloids  such  as 
ricin  and  ahrin. 

Bacteriolog}'^  is  a  science  which  should  have 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  college  of 
pharmacy.  Problems  of  sterilization,  fermen- 
tation, and  the  role  of  bacteria  in  disease, 
might  well  demand  the  pharmacist's  careful 
consideration. 

It  was  not  until  the   8th  Revision  of  the 


United  States  Pharmacopoeia  that  this  class 
of  products  received  official  recognition. 

Antidiphtheric  serum  is  the  pioneer  in  this 
respect.  Tetanus  antitoxin  and  vaccine  virus 
have  been  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  next, 
the  ninth,  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  In  the 
past  decade  these  products  have  multiplied  to 
an  astonishing  extent.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  now  invested-  in  their  production  and  dis- 
pensing pharmacists  have  even  taken  to  spe- 
cializing in  this  field. 

In  describing  the  various  products  found 
upon  the  market,  this  paper  will  deal  first  with 
those  products  official,  or  about  to  become 
official,  in  the  U.  S.  P.;  secondly,  with  those 
products  which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  included  in 
New  and  Non-Official  Remedies,  1912;  and 
lastly  with  those  products  which  are  of  more 
recent  origin  and  which  for  some  reason  are 
not  officially  recognized.  Following  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  products  I  shall  compare  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  bacterial  derivatives. 

SERUM   MANUFACTURE. 

Serum  Antidiphthericum. — Diphtheria  anti- 
toxin is  official  in  the  8th  Revision  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  It  is  described  as  "a  fluid  separated 
from  the  coagulated  blood  of  a  horse  immu- 
nized through  the  inoculation  of  diphtheric 
toxin."  It  is  recognized  also  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
marketed  in  the  forms  of  scrum,  globulin  or 
concentrated,  and  globulins,  dry.  The  serum 
only  is  official. 

The  process  of  preparing  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin is  characteristic  of  the  preparation  of 
serums  in  general;  so  it  will  be  dealt  with  in 
detail. 

The  initial  process  is  the  securing  of  a  pure 
culture  of  diphtheria  bacilli  from  a  throat  in- 
fected with  the  disease.  A  pledget  of  steri- 
lized cotton  mounted  on  a  swab  is  applied  to 
the  diseased  tissue  and  then  smeared  on  a 
slant  of  Loeffler's  blood-serum  media  con- 
tained in  a  test  tube.  This  is  placed  in  an 
incubator  kept  at  the  body  temperature  for 
twelve  or  more  hours,  when  numerous,  round- 
ish, pin-point  colonies  will  have  formed  upon 
the  surface.  Among  these  will  be  found  pure 
cultures  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  diphtheria 
bacillus. 

From  these  pure  cultures  other  tubes  are 
planted  which  serve  to  inoculate  large  flasks 
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of  specially  prepared  bouillon.  The  flasks  are 
then  placed  in  an  incubator,  where  in  the 
course  of  five  or  seven  days  countless  millions 
of  diphtheria  germs  are  grown,,  giving  rise  to 
large  c[uantities  of  virulent  diphtheric  toxin. 
This  toxin  is  an  exceedingly  toxic  substance 
and  is  principally  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  diphtheria  disease,  Tri- 
kresol  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
flasks  to  kill  the  germs  and  the  product  is 
then  filtered  through  a  Berkefeld — an  un- 
glazed  porcelain — filter,  filtration  being  facili- 
tated by  the  employment  of  vacuum  pressure. 
The  filtrate  freed  from  germs  contains  the 
soluble  products  elaborated  by  the  growing 
and  multiplying  germs  and  is  known  as  diph- 
theria toxin.  This  toxin  is  standardized  by 
inoculating  guinea-pigs  of  250  grammes  weight 
with  graduated  quantities  of  toxin.  The  small- 
est quantity  proving  fatal  to  the  guinea-pig 
within  a  period  of  four  days  is  called  the 
minimum  lethal  dose  and  this  is  employed  as 
a  basis  for  inoculating  the  larger  animals. 

IMMUNIZING  THE  HORSES. 

Now  comes  the  production  of  the  antitoxic 
serum.  Perfectly  sound  horses  are  injected 
subcutaneously  with  gradually  increasing 
quantities  of  the  toxin,  beginning  with  one  or 
more  lethal  guinea-pig  doses  and  increasing, 
as  the  animal  acquires  immunity  to  the  toxin, 
to  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  times  that 
quantity — in  volume  approximating  0.1  Co.  to 
250.0  or  500.0  Cc.  of  the  toxin.  The  injec- 
tions are  given  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  and 
continue  over  several  months — until  the  ani- 
mal's maximum  immunity  is  reached.  As  the 
animal  develops  immunity  to  the  toxin,  anti- 
toxin is  formed.  This  antitoxin  is  a  reaction 
product  of  the  living  organism.  The  body 
cells  are  attacked  by  the  poison,  and  if  not 
destroyed  are  stimulated  into  the  overproduc- 
tion of  antibodies  capable  of  combining  with 
and  neutralizing  the  poison  (Ehrlich). 

The  horse  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  week  or 
two,  during  which  a  preliminary  test  is  made 
of  the  antitoxic  strength  of  his  blood  serum. 
If  this  comes  up  to  requirements  the  animal  is 
bled  by  passing  a  cannula  attached  to  a  steri- 
lized rubber  tube  into  the  external  jugular 
vein.  From  five  to  ten  liters  of  blood  is 
drawn  oif  into  sterile  parchment-covered  jars 
or  blood  tubes  which  are  set  aside  to  allow  the 
separation  of  the  serum  from  the  clot.  The 
supernatant  fluid  is  then  siphoned  off  and  to 


it  is  added  0.4-per-cent  trikresol  as  a  preserva- 
tive. The  product,  then  filtered,  constitutes 
the  diphtheria  antitoxin  of  the  market. 

The  physiological  activity  of  antitoxin  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  immunity  units 
contained  in  each  Cc.  This  may  vary  from 
200  units  in  poor  serum  to  upwards  of  1500 
units  in  high-grade  serum.  The  unit  is  the 
measure  of  antitoxic  pozver — not  of  weight  or 
volume.  It  is  an  arbitrary  quantity  based 
upon  physiological  test — the  neutralization  of 
toxin  by  antitoxin  in  the  body  of  the  guinea- 
pig — which  animal  is  highly  susceptible  to  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  and  its  poisons. 

STANDARDIZING    THE    SERUM. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July 
1,  1902,  all  diphtheria  antitoxin  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  required  to  conform  to  the 
standard  established  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This 
standard  is  based  on  the  Ehrlich  immunity 
unit  preserved  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Ex- 
perimental Therapy  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Antitoxins  of  foreign  production  are  stand- 
ardized and  sealed  in  government  laboratories 
before  they  are  marketed,  but  in  the  United 
States  antitoxins  are  tested  in  comparison  with 
the  government  standard  unit  in  the  laboratory 
of  each  individual  producer.  This  standard 
unit  is  prepared  and  preserved  with  the  most 
exacting  care  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  intervals  of  two  months  about  10  Cc.  of 
the  standard  unit  serum  is  distributed  to  each 
of  the  licensed  manufacturers.  This  is  a 
glycerin  solution  of  dried  antitoxin  and  prop- 
erly diluted  contains  one  antitoxic  unit  in  each 
Cc.  This  standard  antitoxic  unit  is  used  to 
standardize  a  laboratory  test  toxin  which  de- 
termines that  amount  (approximately  100  fa- 
tal guinea-pig  doses)  which  just  equals  or 
neutralizes  the  unit  when  the  two  are  mixed 
together  and  injected  into  a  250-gramme 
(standard  weight)  guinea-pig,  the  life  or 
death  of  the  guinea-pig  within  a  period  of 
four  days  serving  as  indicator.  The  strength 
of  all  unknown  antitoxins  is  tested  against 
this  standardized  test  toxin. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  process  of  testing 
antitoxin  may  be  compared  with  an  estimation 
in  volumetric  analysis,  but  instead  of  a  chem- 
ical this  is  a  physiological  test.  The  body  of 
the  guinea-pig  is  the  container  in  which  the 
titration   is   made,    its   life    functions   are   the 
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indicator,  and  its  life  or  death  the  end  reac- 
tion. 

CONCENTRATED  ANTITOXIN. 

Globulin  Antitoxin — Antidiphtheric  globu- 
lins or  concentrated  antitoxin — represents  in  a 
concentrated  form  the  antitoxic  elements  of 
the  natural  serum.  The  Gibson  method  for 
extracting  the  globulins  from  the  serum  is 
most  commonly  employed.  It  is  briefly  as 
follows.  It  will  be  observed  that  starting  with 
the  serum  above  described,  the  preparation  of 
globulin  antitoxin  is  entirely  a  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  process. 

A  quantity  of  antitoxic  serum  is  added  to 
an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  A  heavy,  flocculent, 
waxy  precipitate  of  the  serum  globulins  re- 
sults which  is  separated  from  the  serum-al- 
bumin, nucleoproteids,  and  other  inert  sub- 
stances by  filtration.  The  precipitate,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  antitoxin  of  the  serum,  is 
added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  in  which  the  antitoxic-  or  pseudo- 
globulin  goes  into  solution,  leaving  behind 
the  insoluble  euglobulins.  These  are  separated 
by  filtration,  the  filtrate  containing  the  anti- 
toxin of  the  serum  taken.  The  antitoxic 
globulin  is  then  precipitated  from  the  salt  so- 
lution by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  re- 
sulting heavy,  flocculent  precipitate  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  and  dried  between  layers  of 
absorbent  filter  paper.  The  white,  waxy  mass 
is  then  placed  in  a  bag  of  dialyzing  parchment 
and  dialyzed  in  running  water  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  mass  gradually  liquefies  to  a 
fluid  resembling  the  original  serum.  This  is 
neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  the 
dialysis  continued  until  it  is  freed  from  all  ad- 
hering salts,  etc. 

This  fluid  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  of 
the  original  volume  of  the  serum,  and  bears 
most  of  the  antitoxin  originally  contained. 
Sodium  chloride  then  restores  the  normal  salt 
content  and  a  preservative  is  added.  Finally, 
the  globulin  antitoxin  is  filtered  through  paper, 
then  through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  and  tested  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  the  U.  S.  P.  antitoxin. 
This  product,  still  further  concentrated  and 
dried  in  vacuo,  is  the  dried  globulin  antitoxin 
which  is  intended  for  the  extemporaneous 
preparation  of  the  fluid  antitoxin  by  dissolv- 
ing the  substance  in  sterile,  distilled  water. 

OTHER    SERUMS. 

Tetanus  Antitoxin  is  proposed  for  inclusion 


in  the  9th  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  It  is  of- 
ficial as  Serum  Antitetanicnm  in  the  Belgian, 
French,  and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias.  Both 
liquid  and  desiccated  preparations  are  recog- 
nized by  the  French  Pharmacopoeia.  Like 
diphtheria  antitoxin,  it  occurs  on  the  market 
in  the  serum,  globulin,  and  dried  forms. 

Tetanus  antitoxin  is  described  as  the  blood 
serum  of  horses  immunized  to  the  toxin  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus. 

The  antitetanic  serum  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  United  States  should  con- 
form to  the  standard  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
This  standard  is  defined  as  follows :  "The  im- 
munity unit  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  shall  be  ten  times  the  least 
quantity  of  antitetanic  serum  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  a  350-gramme  guinea-pig  for 
ninety-six  hours  against  the  official  test  dose 
of  a  standard  toxin  furnished  by  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service." 

Antitetanic  serum  dried  is  employed  as  a 
dusting  powder  in  the  treatment  of  infected 
wounds. 

The  two  serums  described  above  are  classi- 
fied as  antitoxic  sera.  Another  group  embrac- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  products  are  the 
anti-bacterial  sera.  In  the  preparation  of 
these,  instead  of  employing  the  bacterial  toxins 
in  inoculating  the  animals,  the  respective  bac- 
teria themselves  are  employed  in  the  forms  of 
virulent,  attenuated  or  killed  cultures.  These 
serums  are  directed  against  the  bacteria  pres- 
ent in  the  disease,  rather  than  against  the 
neutralization  of  their  toxins.  A  brief  sum- 
mary follows.  (See  New  and  Non-official 
Remedies,  1912.) 

Antistreptococcus  scrum  is  official  in  the 
French  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  prepared  by  im- 
munizing horses  with  virulent  cultures  of 
streptococci. 

Antidysenteric  serum  is  the  blood  serum  of 
horses  immunized  against  the  Shiga  bacillus. 

Antigonococcic  serum  is  prepared  from  the 
blood  of  rams  immunized  against  both  dead 
and  living  cultures  of  virulent  gonococci. 

Antimeningococcic  serum  is  the  blood  serum 
of  horses  immunized  against  the  meningococ- 
cus of  Weichselbaum  (diplococcus  intracellu- 
laris). 

Antipneumococcus  serum  is  the  blood  serum 
of  horses  immunized  against  pneumococci. 
Antistaphylococcus  serum  is  prepared  from 
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the  blood  of  horses  immunized  against  staphy- 
lococci. 

Antitubercle  serum  is  prepared  by  treating 
horses  for  several  months  with  the  toxic 
products  of  the  tubercle  germs. 

Antityphoid  serum  is  a  serum  obtained  from 
horses  which  have  been  injected  with  killed 
cultures  of  bacillus  typhosus. 

Normal  horse  serum  is  obtained  from  nor- 
mal animals  as  distinguished  from  that  ob- 
tained from  horses  undergoing  the  process  of 
immunization  for  the  production  of  curative 
sera.  It  is  employed  to  check  hemorrhage  and 
acts  by  increasing  the  coagulative  power  of 
the  blood.  Normal  serum  from  other  animals 
has  also  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Two  very  interesting  examples  of  serums 
obtained  by  inoculating  animals  with  sub- 
stances not  of  bacterial  origin  are  seen  in 
hay-fever  serum  and  snake-bite  serum. 

Hay-fever  serum  (Pollantin),  Dunbar's 
serum,  is  obtained  from  the  blood  serum  of 
horses  which  have  been  immunized  with  pol- 
len toxin.  It  is  therefore  an  antitoxic  serum 
corresponding  to  the  toxins  or  poisonous  pro- 
teids  obtained  from  ragweed  and  other  plants 
of  the  Gramince.  It  is  employed  as  a  local  ap- 
plication to  counteract  the  effects  of  poHen 
toxin  in  hay-fever. 

Scrum  Antirc'enimeux. — Antivenomous  se- 
rum is  obtained  from  horses  immunized 
against  the  venom  of  snakes.  It  is  employed 
against  the  poison  of  venomous  reptiles,  as  the 
viper,  rattlesnake,  etc. 

Of  the  viruses  there  are  two  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  pharmacist — vaccine  virus  and 
antirahic  vaccine.  The  former  is  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  U.  S.  P.  9th  Revision. 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Smallpox  vaccine  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  extensively  employed  of  this  class  of 
products.  It  is  the  material  obtained  from  the 
skin  eruptions  of  calves  affected  with  vaccinia 
— cowpox — and  is  employed  for  the  vaccina- 
tion of  human  beings  against  smallpox.  The 
organism  which  presumably  gives  rise  to  this 
disease  has  not  been  isolated,  which  fact  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  the  material  (or 
virus)  as  an  immunizing  agent. 

In  the  preparation  of  vaccine  virus,  the 
process  of  vaccinating  or  inoculating  the  calf 
and  the  subsequent  curettage  of  the  vesicles 
in  the  gathering  of  the  lymph  is  essentially  a 


surgical  procedure.  The  grinding  of  the 
"pulp,"  its  incorporation  with  glycerin,  and 
the  manipulations  leading  up  to  the  finished 
product,  are  pharmaceutical  processes,  though 
exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  bac- 
teriological methods  employed  to  determine 
the  presence  of  contaminating  organisms  or 
chemical  poisons. 

Antirahic  vaccine  is  an  emulsion  of  the 
cords  of  rabbits  that  have  died  as  a  result  of 
the  subdural  injection  of  fixed  rabies  virus. 
The  fixed  virus  is  obtained  by  the  passage  of 
rabies  virus  through  a  long  series  of  rabbits 
until  the  animals  die  after  a  uniform  period 
of  incubation.  The  cords  are  removed  from 
the  rabbits  and  dried  over  potassium  hydrox- 
ide for  a  period  of  from  two  to  fifteen  days. 
The  fixed  virus  in  general  use  is  of  the  strain 
employed  by  the  U.  S.  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

As  prepared  for  administration,  each  sec- 
tion of  cord  of  the  requisite  attenuation  is 
ground  up  with  glycerin  and  salt  solution  into 
an  "emulsion,"  the  cords  of  gradually  increas- 
ing virulence  injected  subcutaneously  into  the 
infected  subject  as  a  prophylactic  against 
rabies.  The  object  is  to  gradually  produce  an 
immunity  to  the  rabies  virus  before  the  "street 
virus"  takes  effect. 

BACTERIAL    VACCINES. 

Another  important  class  of  biological  prod- 
ucts are  the  bacterial  vaccines  or  bacterins. 
These  are  suspensions  of  killed  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  physiologic  salt  solution  to  which 
phenol  or  trikresol  has  been  added  as  a  pre- 
servative. They  are  standardized  to  repre- 
sent an  approximate  number  of  bacteria  to 
the  cubic  centimeter. 

The  bacterial  vaccines  may  be  "stock"  vac- 
cines, or  "autogenous"  vaccines.  Stock  vac- 
cines may  be  "specific" — composed  of  one  or- 
ganism only — or  "mixed"  or  "polyvalent," 
which  are  vaccines  representing  different 
strains  of  one  organism,  or  strains  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  organisms. 

Autogenous  vaccines  are  prepared  from  the 
organisms  giving  rise  to  an  infection  in  an  in- 
dividual case,  and  are  employed  in  that  case 
only.  The  preparation  of  such  vaccines  some- 
times becomes  necessary  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  an  infection.  Pharmacists  do 
not  often  have  occasion  to  handle  this  special 
work.      The   stock   vaccines   are   designed   to 
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cover  a  broad  range  by  embracing  in  their 
composition  as  many  diverse  strains  of  the 
organisms  represented  as  possible. 

The  bacterial  vaccines  or  bacterins  comprise 
a  very  large  class  of  biological  products.  They 
are  composed  of  one  species  of  organism  only, 
or  two  or  more  organisms,  the  name  of  the 
product  designating  its  composition.  Thus, 
acne  vaccine  is  a  suspension  of  the  bacillus 
acnes.  Staph-acne  vaccine  contains  in  addition 
to  the  bacillus  acnes,  various  strains  of  staphy- 
lococcus, etc. 

One  product  of  this  group,  typhoid  vaccine, 
has  come  into  very  extensive  use  as  a  prophy- 
lactic measure  against  typhoid  fever.  Its  use 
is  now  compulsory  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy,  and  has  become  a  routine  measure  in 
several  European  military  organizations.  Its 
use  has  practically  eliminated  typhoid  fever 
from  the  military  camps. 

THE    PHYLACOGENS. 

The  most  recent  development  in  this  field  is 
a  new  class  of  bacterial  derivatives  termed 
phylacogens.  These  are  distinct  from  the  bac- 
terial vaccines  in  that  they  contain  none  of  the 
bacterial  cell  substance.  They  are  sterile 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  metabolic  substances 
or  derivatives  generated  by  bacteria  when 
grown  in  artificial  culture  media.  The  bac- 
teria, first  killed,  are  removed  by  filtration 
through  porcelain.  A  considerable  variety  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  are  employed  in  their  prep- 
aration, the  different  organisms  being  present 
in  about  equal  proportions.  A  basic  phylaco- 
gen  is  first  prepared  and  is  known  as  mixed 
infection  phylacogen.  The  specific  phylaco- 
gens are  prepared  by  adding  to  this  basic  ma- 
terial an  equal  proportion  of  the  filtrate  ob- 
tained by  growing  and  treating  the  organism 
considered  to  be  predominant  in  the  patho- 
logical condition.  For  example,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  rheumatism  phylacogen,  a  strain  of 
streptococcus — Micrococcus  rheumaticus — is 
grown  and  treated  like  the  several  organisms 
entering  into  the  preparation  of  the  basic 
phylacogen,  and  an  equal  portion  of  the  fil- 
trate from  this  product  added  to  the  mixed 
infection  phylacogen.  There  are  also  market- 
ed gonorrhea  phylacogen  and  erysipelas  phy- 
lacogen. 

THE  TUBERCULINS. 

Another  group  embracing  some  four  score 
products    are    the     tuberculins.      These    are 


employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  Some  of  these  products  are  em- 
ployed very  extensively.  They  will  be  treated 
upon  in  another  paper. 

There  are  also  the  various  tests  for  syphilis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  cholera,  and  the  various 
products  for  veterinary  use,  which  time  and 
space  do  not  permit  the  writer  to  enumerate. 

There  are,  however,  three  distinct  classes  of 
biologic  products :  Serums,  those  products  de- 
rived from  the  blood  of  animals;  viruses, 
those  products  in  which  the  infective  material 
itself  is  employed;  and  the  bacterial  vaccines, 
which  contain  the  dead  organisms  in  suspen- 
sion. 

In  closing,  the  writer  will  quote  from  New 
and  Non-official  Remedies,  1912;  published 
by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 
American  Medical  Association : 

"The  vaccines,  viruses,  and  serums  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  groups  of 
drugs  with  which  the  physician  has  to  deal. 
Some  preparations  of  this  group  are  specific 
cures  for  certain  diseases:  others  are  invalu- 
able in  prophylaxis  and  diagnosis.  The  great 
importance  of  exercising  some  degree  of  gov- 
ernmental control  over  these  products  was 
recognized  by  the  passage  by  Congress  in 
1902,  of  a  law  entitled  'An  Act  to  Regulate 
the  Sale  of  Viruses,  Serums,  Toxins  and  An- 
alogous Products  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  Regulate  Interstate  Traffic  in  Said  Articles, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.'  The  law  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  manufacturers  who  make 
these  products.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  li- 
cense it  is  necessary  for  an  establishment  de- 
siring it  to  request  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  to  have  an  inspection  made  of  its  lab- 
oratories,  methods,  products,  etc.  This  in- 
spection is  made  by  an  officer  of  that  service, 
and  consists  in  a  careful  examination  of  the 
stables,  laboratory  facilities,  methods,  animals, 
collection  of  the  serum,  standardization,  and 
tests  for  potency,  purity,  and  amount  of  pre- 
servative employed.  Samples  of  the  products 
from  licensed  manufacturers  are  bought  on  the 
open  market  and  examined  at  frequent  inter- 
vals in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  P.  H. 
and  M.  H.  Service.  The  inspection  of  the 
laboratories  is  repeated  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  if  unsanitary  conditions  are  found,  or  if 
the  products  are  not  what  they  are  claimed, 
the  license  is  suspended." 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  ADVERTISING. 

How   Different    Dru^|{lsta    Attract   Holiday    Shoppers    and    Sflmalate   the   Demand  for  Gift 
Goods— Sn^^estlve  Newspaper  Announcements — Booklets  and  Special  Sales  Schemes. 


In  view  of  the  general  prosperity  this  year, 
merchants  look  forward  to  a  big  holiday  busi- 
ness. Have  you  made  any  plans  for  further- 
ing the  sale  of  gift  goods  in  your  own  store 
between  now  and  New  Year?  A  little  pub- 
licity given  to  that  department  of  your  busi- 
ness will  bear  fruit.  The  lure  of  department 
stores  is  so  great  that  the  druggist  must  do 
special  advertising  if  he  expects  to  accomplish 
much  during  the  holidays.  His  Christmas 
offerings  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Yule-tide  shoppers  with  all  the  flare  of  the 
general  retailer.  There  is  nothing  unethical 
about  it.  There  is  just  as  much  ethics  in  hon- 
est business  as  there  is  in  honest  pharmacy. 
A  little  attention  to  the  commercial  side  of 
pharmacy  at  this  period  of  the  year,  a  little 
judicious  advertising,  if  you  will,  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  results. 

Many  druggists  have  laid  in  a  special  stock 
for  the  season,  and  the  question  arises,  "How 
can  they  dispose  of  it  ?"  Our  answer  is  adver- 
tise. Let  the  people  know  about  your  wares. 
Start  early  if  you  can,  but  remember  that  peo- 
ple who  are  thoughtful  enough  to  buy  their 
Christmas  presents  before  the  rush  are  in  the 
minority.  Most  of  us  leave  it  to  the  last  week. 
So  concentrate  your  efforts  on  that  period. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  spend  a  little  money  on  your 
holiday  sales.  The  profit  justifies  a  littk  ap- 
propriation for  advertising,  say  five  per  cent  or 
more. 

GOOD    ADVERTISING    MEDIA. 

Employ  the  newspapers  if  you  can  afford  it. 
If  not,  use  circulars,  folders,  or  booklets.  In 
small  towns  druggists  can  employ  the  news- 
papers to  good  advantage.  The  McCoy  Phar- 
macy of  Dassel,  Minnesota,  have  in  the  past 
run  whole  page  ads.  in  the  local  daily.  But, 
of  course,  such  a  splurge  is  not  always  possible, 
nor  always  necessary.  Display  ads.  of  a  sixth 
of  a  page  may  be  used  to  feature  candies,  per- 
fumes, toilet  sets,  or  any  articles  offered  espe- 
cially for  the  season.  But  they  must  be 
changed  often  or  many  items  will  escape  men- 
tion. In  large  ads.  it  is  well  to  run  illustra- 
tions profusely,  but  in  small  insertions  the 
dealer  had  better  confine  himself  to  type.     Set 


the  headline  in  bold  letters  and  make  the  text 
as  pointed  and  forcible  as  possible. 

Don't  forget  Santa  Claus.  Although  this  is 
the  twentieth  century,  he  is  as  much  in  evi- 
dence this  season  as  ever  before.  Swing  the 
old  gentleman  into  your  advertising  if  you 
have  the  space.  If  you  have  room,  set  him 
up  in  the  window.  Talk  about  him  in  your 
type.  Tell  how  he  obtains  his  supplies  from 
your  stock.  Run  his  picture  in  your  adver- 
tising. He  is  a  pleasing  old  character,  if  he 
is  fictitious,  and  casts  a  genial  spirit  over  your 
advertising. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  distribution  of  book- 
lets and  circulars  soliciting  Christmas  patron- 
age. Next  year  druggists  should  try  that  par- 
ticular style  of  advertising  because  the  parcels 
post,  which  takes  effect  January  1,  will  enable 
dealers  to  supply  the  rural  residents  with  gifts 
without  defraying  excessive  carrier  charges. 
The  proprietor  need  only  send  a  circular  to 
each  person  on  his  mailing  list  to  stimulate  pur- 
chases. Let  him  give  each  reader  a  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk  on  the  gifts  in  stock, 
and  at  intervals  throughout  the  ad.  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  deliveries  can  be  made  by 
parcels  post. 

Remember  that  advertising  does  not  stop' 
with  the  newspaper  page.  It  only  begins  there 
and  should  travel  every  legitimate  path — 
posters,  window  trims,  counter  displays,  circu- 
lars, and  booklets.  Wm.  V.  Dufner,  Ph.G.,. 
proprietor  of  the  Bradley  Avenue  Pharmacy 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  last  Christmas  sent  out  a 
letter  printed  on  paper  somewhat  larger  than 
ordinary  writing  stationery.  It  may  appeal  to 
some  of  our  readers: 

So  this  then,  my  friend,  is  my  Christmas  Greeting  to 
you  across  the  trees  and  chimney  tops. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  splendid  business  this  past  year, 
and  at  this  season  of  good  cheer  and  good  will  we  want 
to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  cooperation. 

We  earnestly  trust  the  year  just  closing  has  brought, 
to  you  and  yours  many  heart  throbs  of  friendship  and 
abundant  prosperity.  And  our  wish  for  1912  is  un- 
precedented blessings.  Your  friend, 

BRADLEY  AVENUE  PHARMACY.. 

Peoria,  Illinois  Wm.  V.  Dufner,  Prop'r. 

December  twentj'-second 
Nineteen  hundred  eleven 
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B.  S.  Cooban  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  employ  a 
large  bill-board  placard  to  remind  their  cus- 
tomers of  Christmas  purchases.  The  paper 
is  a  white  stock  2  1/3  by  3>4  feet  in  dimen- 


THREE  HOLIDAY 

SUGGESTIONS 


WATERMAN'S 
IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

The  Best,  $2.50  to  $10.00 


HUYLER'S  CANDY 

Always  Fresh,  60c.  and  80c.  per  pound 

EASTMAN  KODAKS 

From  $1.00  to  $25.00 


B.  S.  COOBAN  &  CO. 

DRUGGISTS 
63d  Street  and  Normal  Avenue 


This  bill-poster  used  by  Mr.  Cooban  was  of  immense 
size,  and  is  of  course  greatly  reduced  here. 


sions.     The   ink  is   red   and   blue,   making  a 
very  flaring  ad. 

W.  G.  Price,  of  Toronto,  South  Dakota, 
last  year  sent  out  a  large  four-page  letter  to 
attract  Christmas  trade.  The  paper  was  a 
yellow  stock  83^  by  11  inches  in  dimensions. 
The  type  was  black.  Mr.  Price  believes  in 
special  schemes  that  enlist  the  interest  of  holi- 
day shoppers.  Two  plans  that  he  tried  were 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  letter.     To  quote: 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  READ  EVERY  WORD  OF 
THIS  LETTER.  Some  place  in  it  you  will  find  a  num- 
ber— the  duplicate  of  which  has  been  filed  in  a  box  and 
deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank.  Mr.  Peterson 
will  be  requested  to  shake  the  numbers  and  draw  one. 
To  the  party  producing  the  letter  whose  number  cor- 
responds to  the  one  he  has  drawn,  he  will  give  a  $2.50 
Gold  Piece. 

But  better  even  than  this,  this  letter  means  many 
dollars  to  you  in  savings  if  you  will  read  and  profit  by 
it.  First  of  all,  we  want  to  tell  you  of  our  profit- 
sharing  scheme,  the  details  of  which  many  of  our 
friends  do  not  fully  understand.  Our  new  cash  register 
prints  for  you  a  receipt  for  every  cash  purchase  you 
make.  These  receipts  are  good  for  10  per  cent  of  their 
face  value,  as  one-quarter  of  the  purchase  price  of  lock- 
ets, chains,  bracelets,  necklaces,  brooches,  scarf  pins, 
cuff  buttons,  silver,  ormolu  gold,  and  articles  without 
end.     Supposing  you   have  $10.00  in   register   receipts. 


These  are  good  for  $1.00  on  a  $4.00  purchase.  That  is, 
these  receipts  and  $3.00  in  cash  will  purchase  a  $4.00 
article  in  the  lines  we  have  mentioned.  Sort  of  worth 
while,  isn't  it? 

And  the  reputation  we  have  made  for  quality  in 
Christmas  goods  is  not  going  to  suffer  this  year.  We 
have,  as  always,  a  line  to  meet  every  purse. 

The  Fred  Glass  Drug  Co.  of  Petoskey, 
Michigan,  distributes  a  little  booklet  43^  inches 
wide  and  (j}i  inches  high.  The  paper  is  a 
light  stock,  so  that  the  booklet  can  be  folded 
and  mailed  in  an  ordinary  envelope.  The 
cover  bears  the  title  "Holiday  Announcement." 
Two  of  the  inside  pages  read: 


WE  GUARANTEE  TO  SHOW  THE 

LARGEST  AND  GRANDEST  DISPLAY 

OF 

HOLIDAY  GOODS 

EVER  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PART  OF  THE  STATE 

AAA 

Everything  new, 
direct  from  the  importers. 

AAA 

Specially  Made,  Designed,  and  Exclusive 

Toilet  Articles  Manufactured 

to  Your  Order. 


One  paere  in  the  Fred  Glass  Drug  Co.  booklet. 


CHRISTMAS 
SELECTIONS 

Made   Elarly,    before    the    lines    are 
broken,    will    greatly    further    your 
own  interests  and  convenience. 
AAA 

Goods  will  be  sent  on 
approval  to  persons 
known  to  this   house. 

AAA 

SPECIAL  GOODS 

Many  of  our  goods  are  made  ex- 
clusively for  our  Holiday  trade,  so 
you  get  style  as  well  as  price. 


Another  pare. 

One  feature  common  to  much  of  the  litera- 
ture used  for  advertising  purposes  during  the 
Christmas  season  is  a  list  of  the  different  arti- 
cles that  are  offered  for  sale.  The  following 
assortments  of  goods  and  prices  appear  in  the 
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booklet  of  the  Fred  Glass  Drug  Co.,  already 
referred  to : 

FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Sterling  Silver  Novelties $  25  to  $10  00 

Silver  Toilet  Sets 2  00  to  25  00 

Gold  Toilet  Sets 3  00  to  12  00 

Ebony  Toilet  Sets 1  00  to  6  00 

Walnut  Toilet  Sets 2  00  to  5  00 

Rosevifood  Toilet  Sets. 1  00  to  3  50 

Jewel  Cases— Silver  50  to  3  00 

Jewel  Cases— Gold  75  to  5  00 

Triple  Mirrors    2  00  to  6  00 

Hand  Mirrors    10  to  5  00 

Hand  Bags    2  00  to  6  00 

Manicure  Sets  50  to  5  00 

Music  Bags,  Fancy  Whisk  Brooms,  Writing  Sets,  Post 
Card  Albums,  Stationery,  Fountain  Pens,  Trav- 
eling Sets,  Fancy  Calendars,  Perfume 
Atomizers,  Handkerchief  Box- 
es, Glove  Boxes,  Puff 
Boxes,     Desk 
Novelties. 

Perfumes   $    10  to  $10  00 

Toilet  Waters 25  to      2  00 

Brushes  and  Combs,  Pictures,  Photo  Holders,  Novelties 
of  all  kinds,  Art  Calendars. 

Books    $  25  to  $  1  25 

Box  Candies  25  to      5  00 

Candle    Sticks — Bronze,    Silver   and    Gold;     Travelers' 
Drinking  Cups,  etc. 


Shaving  Mugs  and  Brushes $    50  to  $  2  00 

Military  Brushes  1  00  to      8  00 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Books — linen 5c  to  25c 

Books — Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls 10c  to  $1  50 

TOYS. 
Magic  Lanterns,  Railroad  Trains,  Street  Cars,  Electric 
Toys,  Rubber  Dolls,  Moving  Picture  Machines,  Candy, 
Stationery,  Pictures,  Post  Card  Albums,  etc.,  etc. 

FOR  THE  MEN. 

Shaving  Sets   $1  00  to  $  5  00 

Collar  and  Cuff  Boxes 75  to  3  00 

Collar  and  Cuff  Bags 50  to  2  00 

Safety  Razors  1  00  to  5  00 

Smokers'  Sets   1  50  to  4  00 

Tobacco  Jars   50  to  2  00 

Fancy  Pipes  50  to  3  00 

Hat  and  Clothes  Brushes 35  to  2  50 

Necktie  Boxes   75  to  2  00 

Fancy  Ink  Wells 35  to  75 

Desk  Novelties   25  to  50 

Bill  Books    50  to  2  00 

Fountain  Pens   50  to  2  00 

Post  Card  Albums 50  to  1  50 

Cigars,  per  box 1  00  to  6  00 

Traveling  Sets   1  50  to  5  00 

Muffler  Boxes   50  to  2  00 

Card  Cases,   Fancy   Playing  Cards,   Toilet 

Waters,  Stationery,  Ash  Trays, 

Necktie  Holders. 

Den  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Den  Pictures,  Match  Boxes,  Pipe  Racks. 


FOR  HOME  AND  CHURCH. 
Christmas  Candles,  Tree  Ornaments,  Christmas  Bells, 
Santa  Claus  Snow. 
Trimmings  and  Signs  of  all  kinds  for  Christmas. 
Bibles,  Empty  Holly  Boxes,  Christmas  Postals,  Christ- 
mas Seals,  Books  of  all  kinds.  Candle  Holders 
for  Trees,  Diamond  Dust,  Tinsel,  Etc., 
Christmas  Tree  Holders. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  lists  are 
divided  into  sections  for  the  men,  for  the 
women,  and  for  the  children.  That  is  a  wise 
arrangement,  because  it  enables  the  reader  to 
make  a  selection  much  more  quickly  than  he 
could  from  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  gifts. 

DISPLAYING  THE  GOODS. 

By  way  of  supplementing  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertising one  must  look  carefully  to  the  display 
of  the  goods.  Christmas  wares  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  window.  If  the  druggist  has 
laid  in  a  large  stock,  it  is  advisable  to  set  a  few 
tables  in  the  store,  and  show  goods  on  them 
so  that  customers  walking  down  the  aisle  can 
see  the  gifts  at  close  range.  The  counters, 
too,  should  be  made  to  do  service. 

The  window  should  resemble  that  of  a 
pretty  bazaar  and  present  a  selection  so  varied 
that  all  gift  buyers  will  be  attracted.  Use 
price-cards  liberally.  The  perplexing  question 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  what  articles  to  buy 
that  shall  combine  moderate  cost  with  other 
good  qualities.  People  can  see  by  glancing  in 
the  window  how  appropriate  are  the  gifts  on 
display,  but  they  can't  tell  the  prices  unless 
they  be  plainly  indicated.  Christmas  candies 
are,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  important 
items  during  Christmas  week,  and  should  have 
conspicuous  position  everywhere.  Military 
brushes  make  useful  gifts.  Toilet  and  mani- 
cure sets  are  nice  presents  for  women,  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  front.  Cigars  in 
Christmas  boxes  are  good  sellers.  Pipes,  briar 
or  meerschaum,  are  more  popular  than  ever. 
Then  there  are  cigar  trays  and  other  articles 
that  appeal  to  smokers.  Fountain  pens  are  an 
old  standby  and  can  always  be  depended  on 
for  a  good  volume  of  business. 

Cutlery  and  books,  too,  make  good  gifts. 
In  fact,  almost  everything  of  genuine  useful- 
ness can  be  sold  as  a  Christmas  present.  Sug- 
gest all  of  the  mercantile  articles  that  you  pos- 
sess to  buyers.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
taste.      Furthermore,    a    reaction    has    set    in 
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against  giving  trumpery  and  ornamental  arti- 
cles as  Christmas  presents  in  favor  of  things 
that  are  sensible  and  useful.  Tell  the  public 
in  your  advertising  that  your  stock  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  have  been  selected  with  an  eye  to 
their  utilization;  that  while  you  have  large 
varieties  of  holiday  merchandise  in  which 
every  taste  and  style  are  centered,  still  service 
and  practicability  have  never  been  overlooked. 
This  argument  will  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of 
people  who  are  looking  for  sensible  goods  as 
Christmas  gifts. 

THE    POWER   OF   SUGGESTION. 

Many  persons  have  no  idea  of  what  they 
want  until  they  get  into  the  store,  and  then 
are  only  confused  by  the  mass  of  suggestions. 
Help  them  out  in  advance  by  suggestions  in 
your  advertising. 

Here  is  a  good  pointer  for  the  advertiser: 
For  the  infant  there  is  so  and  so.  *For  the 
boy  there  is  a  certain  line  of  goods.  For  the 
girl  there  is  that  list  of  articles  to  suit  her 
taste.  For  the  matron  there  are  things  of 
service  in  the  household.  For  the  men  there 
are  the  razor  and  other  articles.  Enumerate 
the  gifts  that  belong  to  these  classifications. 


Another  good  plan  is  to  give  lists  of  arti- 
cles for  certain  sums.  For  instance,  5  cents 
will  buy  so  many  things,  10  cents  so  many  ar- 
ticles. For  25  cents,  have  another  list.  Let 
50  cents  head  other  bargains,  and  so  on.  What 
holiday  shoppers  look  for  principally  are  sug- 
gestions. Their  minds  become  confused  be- 
fore an  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  both  the 
ads.  and  the  talk  of  the  clerks  must  help  cus- 
tomers to  make  their  selections. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  large  personal  element 
in  selling  holiday  goods.  The  good  store- 
keeper is  a  judge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
moment  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones  enters  his 
store,  she  is  greeted  with  sound  suggestions  as 
to  what  to  buy.  He  puts  himself  in  the  proper 
attitude,  listening  deferentially  to  her  ideas, 
volunteering  suggestions  of  his  own,  until  the 
woman  goes  away  happy  in  the  completion  of 
her  Christmas  purchases. 

In  his  daily  personal  intercourse  with  cus- 
tomers, he  is  an  encyclopedia  of  suggestions, 
so  should  he  be  in  his  advertising.  And  if 
his  ads.  properly  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
season  and  the  business,  his  Christmas  adver- 
tising will  prove  suggestive,  timely,  and  help- 
ful. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

The  Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Commercial  Articles— The  Anthor  Finds  This  the  Bl||  Season  for 

Jewelry  and  Silverware— The  RaniJe  of  His  Stock— How  He  Buys  the  Goods— What 

Brands  to  Choose — How  to  Ran  the  Department. 

By  E.  L.  MAFFITT. 

Oakdale,  Iowa. 


L 


My  best  side-line  in  a  financial  way  is 
jewelry  and  silverware.  Any  druggist  who 
goes  into  this  business  must  conduct  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
his  particular  locality.  For  that  reason  our 
method  of  running  this  department  of  the 
store  is  made  to  conform  with  our  own  pat- 
ronage. 

We  do  not  carry  a  large  line  of  silverware 
and  jewelry,  but  we  try  to  keep  it  fairly  com- 
plete. Our  assortment  is  just  large  enough  to 
show  people  that  we  have  such  goods  in  stock. 
The  jewelry  sets  next  to  the  cigar-case,  and 
the  silverware,  in  turn,  rests  in  a  case  next  to 
the  jewelry. 


THE   JEWELRY   LINE. 

Our  line  of  jewelry  includes  a  few  chains, 
fobs,  brooches,  cuff  buttons — in  fact,  all  the 
little  things  that  are  usually  given  away  as 
presents.  In  watches  we  carry  only  the  cheap- 
er ones.  Later  on  I  shall  explain  how  we 
handle  watches,  diamonds,  and  other  ware  that 
sell  at  a  high  price. 

For  a  time  we  sold  the  highly  advertised 
Ingersoll  watches,  and  personally  guaranteed 
them.  But  we  did  not  like  the  methods  of 
the  Ingersoll  people,  and  now  we  do  not  rec- 
ommend any  of  our  fellow  druggists  to  handle 
this  brand.  The  makers  do  not  make  the  con- 
cessions to  the  dealer  that  some  houses  do. 
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When  we  carried  their  watches,  and  whenever 
we  guaranteed  them  personally,  we  did  so  at 
a  danger  of  loss.  If  we  returned  defective 
watches  to  the  company,  they  charged  us  25 
cents  for  exchange.  We  remonstrated,  but 
were  informed  that  that  was  the  Ingersoll 
way  of  doing  business,  and  that  the  house  did 
not  want  us  to  personally  guarantee  the 
watches.  One  of  our  customers  sent  his  watch 
directly  to  the  Ingersoll  establishment  and 
never  received  any  reply. 

We  now  handle  the  "Derby"  watch  that 
sells  for  $2.00,  and  the  "Mentor"  and  the 
"Guide,"  which  retail  for  $1.00.  These 
watches  are  obtained  through  Otto  Young  & 
Company  of  Chicago.  We  also  sell  a  $1.00 
watch  which  we  buy  from  Butler  Bros. ;  it  is 
called  the  "Uncle  Sam."  The  latter  bears  a 
printed  slip  which  tells  the  purchaser  to  return 
the  watch  to  the  dealer  if  it  is  unsatisfactory. 
When  we  send  back  the  watches  we  are  given 
credit  for  them,  so  you  see  we  now  carry 
watches  which  are  guaranteed  to  us  in  a  man- 
ner that  enables  us  to  put  our  own  personal 
warrant  back  of  the  goods.  That  is  what 
counts.  Since  we  have  put  in  such  a  line  we 
have  no  further  trouble  over  the  question  of 


guaranties. 


SILVERW^\RE. 


We  handle  the  different  lines  of  silverware. 
But  when  we  find  a  brand  that  is  advertised 
in  the  mail-order  catalogues,  we  omit  it  from 
our  stock.  You  may  think  that  some  brands 
are  unavoidable  because  of  their  great  popu- 
larity. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  druggist 
can  omit  from  his  stock  any  brand  of  silver- 
ware that  he  chooses.  He  can  do  that  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  can  kill  the  sale  of  any 
piece  of  silver  and  jewelry  by  merely  with- 
drawing from  it  his  own  personal  guaranty. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  from  some  of  our 
own  experiences  in  the  last  three  years.  Our 
big  sales  are  in  December.  Three  years  ago 
all  of  the  silverware  which  we  sold  was  "1847 
Rogers."  Later  we  were  surprised  to  see 
this  line  mentioned  in  mail-order  catalogues. 
We  proceeded  at  once  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  this  particular  brand.  As  a  result  of  our 
efforts  the  following  year  less  than  one-fifth 
of  our  sales  were  of  Rogers  goods.  In  De- 
cember, 1911,  we  made  one  sale  only  of  this 
ware.  It  consisted  of  a  half-dozen  dessert 
spoons,  and  the  only  reason  we  sold  them  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  customer  who  bought 
them  was  matching  some  table  ware  which  he 


had  obtained  from  us  before.  I  merely  men- 
tion all  this  so  you  will  see  that  the  main  thing 
to  do  is  to  work  up  a  reputation  for  yourself 
as  to  quality  so  that  you  can  sell  any  good 
brand  that  you  may  choose. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  word  as  to  our  method  of  selling  dia- 
monds and  similar  pieces  of  jewelry.  We 
deal  with  Otto  Young  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  who. 
without  doubt,  are  as  liberal,  prompt,  and  re- 
liable a  firm  as  one  can  find.  They  do  not 
send  goods  on  consignment.  But  if  you  have 
a  customer  who  wants  something  not  in  your 
stock,  they  will  send  you  an  assortment  on 
memorandum.  If  you  wish  to  sell  a  diamond 
or  a  watch,  find  out  how  much  the  customer 
is  willing  to  pay  and  get  a  fair  idea  of  what 
he  wants.  Then  order  a  number  of  different 
styles  from  which  the  customer  may  make  his 
selection.  Let  him  understand  that  he  is  un- 
der no  obligations  to  make  a  purchase  if  the 
goods  do  not  suit  him.  The  dealer  is  allowed 
to  keep  a  shipment  ten  days.  I  kept  it  longer 
this  winter,  as  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  my 
customers  could  not  get  here  in  that  time. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  if  you  do  your  part, 
the  wholesaler  will  do  what  is  right. 

ENGRAVING    DONE    FREE. 

We  have  no  jeweler,  so  we  send  our  en- 
graving either  to  Otto  Young  &  Company  or 
to  an  engraver  in  a  near-by  town.  Their 
charges  vary  with  the  kind  of  work,  but  any 
one  may  obtain  a  list  of  their  prices.  I  send 
most  of  my  engraving  to  a  neighboring  town 
because  I  can  always  find  some  one  to  take  it 
there  and  thus  save  carrier  charge. 

We  advertise  that  we  do  engraving  free. 
In  buying  new  goods,  wherever  I  can,  I  have 
the  goods  engraved  by  the  jewelry  house  from 
whom  I  am  making  the  purchase.  It  costs  u? 
to  have  engraving  done,  but  we  make  a  good 
big  profit  on  what  we  sell  and  can,  therefore, 
afford  to  make  no  charge  for  the  engraving. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  free  engraving  that 
we  offer  is  restricted.  We  permit  only  script 
and  old  English  letters,  not  over  three  of 
either,  nor  more  than  one  name.  This  is  ex- 
plained to  the  customer  at  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  a  good  busi- 
ness can  be  worked  up  in  jewelry  and  silver- 
ware by  the  retail  druggist,  but  it  must  be 
done  on  a  quality  basis  by  a  druggist  who  has 
a  reputation  for  quality  to  begin  with. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS, 


By  WILLIAM  F.  MORGAN.  Ph.O., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


During  the  course  of  my  business  experience 
I  have  found  a  sense  of  true  satisfaction  and 
worth,  not  to  myself  alone,  but  to  my  employer 
and  the  public,  in  little  things.  They  aid  us 
in  this  profession,  and  anything  that  helps  to 
make  work  a  pleasure  is  an  asset. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  poor  business  that 
is  conducted  with  no  feeling  of  sentiment  at- 
tached to  it.  We  hear  that  "there  is  no  senti- 
ment in  business,"  but  I  believe  there  is. 

The  clerk  who  has  a  clean,  tidy  personal 
appearance,  whose  face  shows  an  equally  clean 
inner  self  and  a  cheerful  smile,  who  tells  the 
time  of  day  to  the  customer,  be  he  man, 
woman,  or  child,  and  assists  them  in  what 
they  may  want,  who  will  sell  stamps  as  will- 
ingly as  medicine,  who  makes  a  tidy  package, 
shuts  drawers  completely,  puts  bottles  and  con- 
tainers away  in  their  proper  places  at  once, 
performs  in  these  acts  a  number  of  little  things 
which  enhance  his  value  to  his  employer,  to 
himself,  and  the  business  world. 

Speaking  of  a  tidy  package,  never  use  paper 
too  large  or  try  to  use  too  small  a  piece,  nor 
tie  with  string  a  package  containing  capsules, 
pills,  or  powders.  Use  elastic  bands  or  sealing- 
wax,  which  help  to  preserve  a  professional  air 
about  your  work. 

When  prescriptions  are  compounded  for  for- 
eigners who  may  not  be  able  to  read  English, 
see  whether  they  thoroughly  understand  the 
directions  for  their  use.  Explain  in  as  simple 
language  as  you  can  w^hat  is  needed  and  they 
will  appreciate  it.  You  can  deliver  to  the  cus- 
tomer without  saying  a  word  in  this  connec- 
tion whatever  you  have  compounded,  but  the 
influence  of  a  little  thought  on  your  part  has 
a  weighty  effect  upon  the  patron.  People  ob- 
serve that  you  are  interested  in  their  welfare 
when  you  see  to  it  that  they  know  how  to 
administer  the  medicine.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  explaining  should  be  done  by  the  physi- 
cians, but  they  are  busy  men,  and  some  are 
less  thoughtful  than  others. 

At  this  time  I  may  w^ell  call  attention  to 
another  little  thing  under  the  head  of  "explain- 
ing." Whenever  you  have  a  mixture  in  which 
effervescence    takes    place,    such    as   spirit   of 


mindererus,  Basham's  mixture,  etc.,  always  ex- 
plain that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  A 
gummed  sticker  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  that  in  case  the  fluid  were  placed 
where  it  would  be  warmer  than  it  was  when 
made,  additional  gas  might  be  given  off;  and 
that  if  corked  too  tightly  the  bottle  would 
break.  One  might  add  that  it  had  not  soured 
or  fermented. 

There  are  times  when  a  change  of  color 
will  be  noticed,  as  in  freshly  prepared  elixir 
of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine U.  S.  P.,  or  ointment  of  resorcin  com- 
pound N.  F.,  and  some  proprietaries.  Men- 
tion of  this  to  the  customer  satisfies  him  and 
saves  lots  of  talk  at  the  wrong  time — i.e., 
after  the  damage  is  done. 

One's  influence  with  children  has  its  good 
effect.  Know  them.  Select  for  them  the  best. 
Give  them  no  mutilated  coin  in  change.  Let 
their  parents  know  that  they  can  get  as  good 
treatment  as  their  elders.  Don't  be  above  say- 
ing "Hello"  to  them  on  the  street.  Still  con- 
duct yourself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
undue  familiarity.  Behind  the  counter,  be 
careful  not  to  let  the  public  get  the  impression 
that  you  are  avaricious  or  in  common  terms 
"soaking  them."  It  is  my  impression  that 
they  don't  like  to  think  that  they  are  making 
you  rich. 

Some  may  say,  "I  don't  care  about  the  pub- 
lic, I  am  looking  out  for  myself."  They  do 
care  or  they  would  not  be  in  business.  I  do 
not  believe  that  men  actuated  by  that  spirit 
make  a  permanent  success,  for  we  must  all  be 
governed  by  a  fair  regard  for  one  another. 

Have  the  confidence  of  the  physician.  Let 
him  know  that  you  dispense  what  he  likes, 
even  if  it  be  of  proprietary  manufacture,  and 
he  does  not  specifically  note  the  maker's  name. 
Have  him  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  little  thing  in  itself,  but  it  has  con- 
siderable significance. 

A  good  and  lasting  impression  can  be  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  store  and  the  win- 
dows. Never  display  in  your  windows  toilet 
paper  and  laxative  waters  together,  syringes, 
douche  pans,  etc.     If  your  customers  find  that 
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they  are  well  treated  in  dealing  with  you  for 
their  other  needs,  when  they  want  articles  of 
this  kind  they  will  come  and  ask  for  them. 
Such  articles  displayed  create  a  more  or  less 
morbid  interest  in  the  young  which  we  should 
guard  against,  and  is  worthy  of  your  consid- 
eration. 


Because  the  public  do  not  see  behind  your 
prescription  counter  don't  lose  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  all  utensils  as  clean  as 
the  dishes  you  eat  from,  and  the  towels  on  a 
par  with  what  you  have  at  home. 

In  summing  up,  I  find  that  the  golden  rule 
is  still  very  applicable  to  our  use. 


"SKIN  GAMES"  I  HAVE  MET. 

The  Bunco  Man— His  Affable  and  Amiable  Ways— How  He  Fleeces  the  Lambs— "Sure  Things" 

that  Tempt  the  Unwary. 

By  H.  KALLIWODA.  Jr..  Ph.C. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Bunco  games  are  as  old  as  the  sands  of 
Egypt.  But  they  are  still  worked  for  one  of 
two  reasons:  either  the  victim  is  green,  or  he 
is  taken  unawares  and  forgets  the  old  trick. 
The  old  saying  is  that  "a  sucker  is  born  every 
minute."  So  for  those  who  have  not  yet  bit- 
ten, but  who  may  bite,  the  following  little 
^'flimflams"  will  serve  as  danger-signals. 
When  you  meet  a  danger-signal,  slow  up — 
never  round  the  curve  too  fast,  for  you  may 
run  over  an  unseen  bank;  and  believe  me, 
you'll  cuss  your  speed! 

A  good  general  rule  is  that  when  a  pro- 
moter, strange  salesman — I  mean  one  from  a 
strange  concern — or  an  overaffable  customer 
comes  to  you,  slide  your  brakes  a  little  and 
get  the  emergency  ready.  Think  the  proposi- 
tion over,  tear  it  to  pieces,  look  at  it  from 
all  sides,  eye  it  with  suspicion,  and — take  your 
time.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  tell  the  man  so 
— but  don't  grab  a  thing  because  it  looks  good. 
It  may  be  a  red-hot  gold  brick,  and  then  you'll 
burn  your  fingers. 

CONFIDENCE   MEN   SMOOTH    LOOKING. 

Those  who  come  for  bunco  purposes  are 
generally  men  to  all  outward  appearances, 
gentlemen.  They  are  well  dressed,  good  look- 
ing, elegant  and  suave  in  manner  and  speech, 
and  generally  educated.  This  sort  of  man  is 
to  be  most  dreaded — he  is  always  after  a  big 
haul.  He  will  sell  you  stocks — interests  in 
mirages — or  he  may  give  you  something  for 
nothing,  something  for  your  testimonial  be- 
cause you  are  a  prominent  business  man. 

One  favorite  game  of  these  "smooth  ar- 
ticles" is  to  give  you  a  lot  in  some  beach 
whose  future  is  golden.     The  lot  is  yours  for 


a  testimonial  and  the  use  of  your  name.  He 
will  show  you  maps  and  tell  you  all  about  it 
— what  a  fine  lot  he  has  given  you — wouldn't 
you  like  to  buy  the  adjoining  lot  for  $500 — 
it  would  make  a  nice  residence  lot,  while  the 
gratis  lot  is  the  finest  kind  of  a  business  loca- 
tion. Yes,  may  be  you  want  to  take  a  chance 
and  buy  one  from  this  "nice  man."  If  you  do, 
you  are  stung  for  $500  more  than  you  were 
after  he  had  given  you  the  first  lot.  Well, 
maybe  you're  hard  up  or  a  bit  cautious  and 
don't  buy  a  lot.  But  if  you  take  the  little 
present  you're  stung  anyway.  For  surely  you 
will  pay  for  bringing  the  title  down,  only  $20. 
Then  they  find  that  next  year's  taxes  are  due 
on  your  $1500  lot.  Yes,  taxes  must  be  paid. 
You  give  the  "nice  man"  the  title  fee  and  the 
taxes.  Next  week  he  sends  you  your  title 
on  a  nice  clean  piece  of  paper.  "Oh,"  you  cry. 
"Gee,  I'm  a  popular  gink.  This  just  for  my 
name  and  testimonial!"  You  read  the  en- 
closed letter,  and  you  are  informed  that  the 
street  work  is  about  to  be  done  and  $30  sur- 
veyors' fees  are  asked  of  you.  A  month  later 
you  are  sent  a  bill  of  $100  for  street  work. 
Then  you  investigate.  You  travel  a  hundred 
miles  to  see  your  beautiful  lot  and  street  work. 
But  after  walking  along  the  shore  for  forty 
miles  you  find  the  lot  given  you  is  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  may  be  in  some  gully. 
Oh,   gee — you're  stung! 

A    CIGAR    HOAX. 

But  you  say  never  again.  That  was  yes- 
terday. To-day  a  slouching  Mexican  with 
heavy  overcoat  drawn  about  his  ears  slinks  up 
to  you  and  whispers :  "I  bringa  da  gooda  ci- 
garros.      I  smuggle  them   in.     Looka   here;" 
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and  he  opens  a  nice  fancy  box  of  100  cigars 
with  a  nice  silk  ribbon  and  plenty  of  gold 
paper.  He  quickly  pulls  out  a  bunch  of  fifty 
and  says,  "Look."  You  look  at  the  ends — 
they  seem  to  be  nice,  and  you  are  interested. 
Quickly  and  with  apparent  carelessness  he 
pulls  one  out  from  the  center  of  the  bunch, 
cuts  off  the  end  and  shoves  it  into  your  mouth. 
Before  you  realize  what  has  happened  he  has 
a  lighted  match  at  the  end  of  your  Havana 
and  you  are  puffing  the  finest  smoke  you  ever 
tasted.  Isn't  it  cool,  rich,  and  aromatic? 
"Gooda  cigarros — no?  $10  a  hundred — you 
like  to  buy?  I  hurry — police — ."  You  may 
buy  or  you  may  beat  him  down  to  $7.50,  to 
which  he  skilfully  and  reluctantly  agrees.  He 
leaves  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  he  en- 
tered. And  you  are  going  to  sell  the  "El 
Regias"  for  15  cents  each. 

Carefully  you  remove  the  dainty  silk  rib- 
bon and — another  lemon — you  are  looking  at 
a  bunch  of  stogies,  wondering  how  those  "El 
Regias"  were  transformed  to  "El  Ropos." 
They  weren't.  The  greaser  had  that  "swell 
smoke"  spotted.  It  was  the  only  one  in  the 
bunch  and  cost  you  $10. 

ANOTHER    DECOY. 

A  third  type  of  swindler  is  the  man  with  a 
"good  preparation"  and  "We  are  going  to 
spend  a  fortune  advertising"  story.  I  was  in 
a  country  town  when  I  met  this  "skin  game." 
The  salesman  came  in  and  said,  "Good  morn- 
ing, my  name's  Skinner,  etc.,"  and  then  started 
handing  out  this  line  of  talk :  "Oh,  I'd  like  to 
show  you  the  squirrel  poison  you  are  going  to 
sell  this  season.  It's  a  wonder,  and  we  are 
going  to  pour  gold  down  your  main  street  to 
advertise  it.  I'd  like  to  sell  you  some  at  our 
special  figure."  The  druggist  told  him  that 
business  was  too  slow,  and  was  met  with : 
"This  is  a  gilt-edge  proposition,  but  the  goods 
are  new  to  you  and  I  don't  blame  you  for  not 
stocking  up — I'll  just  give  you  a  fifty-cent 
box  gratis  so  that  you  can  supply  your  first 
demand,  and  here  is  our  card.  We  have  a 
branch  office  in  your  city  and  do  business 
direct.  If  you  want  more,  just  call  us  up. 
It's  $4.00  a  dozen."  And  with  that  he  left. 
A  week  later  a  farm  wagon  stopped  in  front 
of  the  drug  store  and  an  old  farmer  came  in 
and  asked  if  they  carried  3X  squirrel  poison. 
When  told  they  did  he  said :  "Well,  give  me 
about  a  hundred  cans.  I'm  gonna  set  my  20 
acres  out  with  thet  'ar  stuff.      It's  the  darned 


best  thing  I  ever  saw  to  take  the  sap  out'n  a 
squrl.  Yuh  can't  git  it  everyware,  neither." 
The  druggist  said  he  was  sorry  not  to  have 
more  than  one  can  in  stock,  but  would  get  the 
rest  for  him.  So  the  farmer  said  he'd  be 
around  for  it  on  his  next  week's  trip.  The 
druggist  went  to  the  'phone  and  ordered  1 
gross  at  $4.00  a  dozen  less  5  per  cent  for  cash. 
The  goods  arrived  and  he  paid  $45.60  cash. 
The  sequence?  One  gross  cans  of  sawdust 
and  sand  on  hand!  Bit  again!  Needless  to 
say  the  other  three  stores  in  the  town  were 
victims  also,  and  the  company  skipped. 

THE   CHARITY  RACKET. 

Another  very  popular  humbug  is  the  selling 
of  tickets  for  an  entertainment  to  be  given  in 
a  neighborhood  hall  for  the  benefit  of  "John 
Jones,  the  barber — ^you  know — down  the  street 
a  few  blocks.  He  was  badly  burned  in  a  fire 
and  lost  his  sight.  He  was  a  neighbor,  and 
his  friends  are  your  customers.  Buy  a  couple 
of  tickets  and  come  over  to  the  minstrel 
show."  Your  tender  spot  is  touched  and  you 
don't  want  to  offend  the  "gentleman"  doing 
the  charity  stunt,  so  you  fall  for  it,  and  on  the 
tenth  of  the  next  month  you  and  fifty  other 
easy  marks  stand  out  in  the  cold  in  front  of  a 
closed  hall.  The  crooks  had  time  to  work  the 
whole  city  and  "beat  it."     Stung  again! 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  "skin"  is  for  a 
salesman  to  inveigle  you  into  buying  a  bill  of 
goods  by  juggling  figures.  This  is  practiced 
by  representatives  of  respectable  houses  as 
well  as  others.  The  glib  salesman  has  a  fine 
article  at  $2.00  a  dozen.  Buy  a  gross  and  he 
gives  you  two  dozen  free,  which  sell  for  $8.00, 
the  gross  costing  you  $24.  He  tells  you  he 
gives  you  $8.00  off.  That's  a  saving  of  33J 
per  cent.  He  says  this  so  fluently  and  nicely 
that  you  don't  see  through  it  right  away,  or 
else  you  don't  stop  to  figure  that  those  two 
dozen  are  only  worth  $2.00.  Well,  maybe 
you're  the  "fall  guy"  again.  If  you  are,  when 
you  come  to  you'll  find  you  are  loaded  up  with 
14  dozen.  None  are  sold  yet,  and  they  cost 
you  $1.72  a  dozen  instead  of  $1.33.  Another 
lemon  song — to  the  tune  of  14  per  cent! 
Expensive  song! 

BLACKMAIL. 

The  crudest  game  I  have  ever  heard  of  being 
pulled  off  is  a  blackmail  scheme,  rank  and  raw. 
A  man  came  to  a  store  where  an  unregistered 
clerk  helps  out  and  asked  for  10  cents  worth 
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of  Rochelle  salts.  The  boy  took  one  of  the 
ready-prepared  10-cent  packages,  wrapped  it 
up,  and  sold  it.  Three  days  later  the  man 
came  back  and  said  the  Rochelle  salts  had 
poisoned  his  wife — burned  her  stomach,  weak- 
ened her  heart,  torn  her  bowels,  and  nearly 
killed  her.  The  package  contained  powdered 
chlorate  of  potash  instead  of  salts!  He  said 
he  could  prove  it.  He  was  going  to  sue  for 
$10,000  unless  he  could  make  a  settlement. 
He  would  rather  settle  outside  of  court,  be- 
cause he  had  no  stack  of  bills  to  prosecute, 
although  his  lawyer  would  take  the  case  on  the 
outcome.  Mr.  Druggist,  fearing  publicity 
and  a  ruined  business,  was  eager  to  settle,  and 
before  he  knew  it  his  name  was  attached  to  a 
$500  check.  Later  he  thought  it  over,  had 
the  other  10-cent  packages  of  salts  tested, 
found  no  potassium  chlorate,  and  putting  two 
and  two  together,  figured  out  that  he  was — 
stung  once  more! 

FAKE  OFFERS. 

A  little  trick  of  some  salesmen,  cigar  sales- 
men in  particular,  is  to  sell  you  a  bill  of  goods 
for  a  window  display.  You  get  your  bill  of 
goods,  you  get  a  window  display,  and  you  get 


a  promise  that  when  the  free  goods  come  in 
the  salesman  will  bring  them  to  you.  Oh! 
lovely.  The  cigar  factory  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  window  and  you  never  see  the  salesman 
again.  It's  simply  a  game  to  get  your  order. 
The  maker  should  pay  you  for  your  windows 
and  pay  well,  for  they  sell  his  goods  much 
better  than  bill-boards  do,  for  which  he  has 
to  pay  handsomely. 

Salvage  sales  are  to  be  carefully  investigated. 
I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  bought  20 
gross  of  porous  plasters  at  3  cents  each.  He 
also  bought  two  cases  of  effervescing  salts  at 
5  cents  a  bottle.  He  hurriedly  examined  his 
goods  on  top  and  down  a  little  way.  But 
when  he  opened  his  cases  at  his  store,  he  was 
dumbfounded  to  find  that  the  heat  had  ruined 
the  bottom  gross  of  plasters  completely.  They 
were  solid  as  rocks!  And  water  had  ruined 
the  lower  portion  of  each  of  the  cases  of  salts. 
These  were  "doctored  up"  before  he  examined 
them,  of  course.  Another  poor  boob  seen 
raising  his  right  hand  in  the  atmosphere  with 
the  "never  again"  speech! 

Moral. — "Look  before  you  leap.  Then 
count  ten  before  you  bite." 


'^^JgTHU'R^W' 


The  Modern  Dru^  Store. 

Stranger— (aiiei  looking  about)—"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  some  quinine  pills? ' 
[See  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


EMPTYING  OIL  FROM  THE   BARREL   INTO 
THE  TANK. 

Henry  J.  Kamphiiis,  Fulton,  III.:  Our  oil 
tanks  are  all  down  in  the  basement.  We  used 
to  let  the  barrels  of  oil  down  and  then  pump 
the  oil  into  the  tanks.  This  was  quite  a  job, 
so  we  invented  a  device  such  as  you  see  in  the 
drawing. 

We  had  a  tinner  make  a  flat  funnel  about 
2J/  feet  square  and  about  SJ^  or  4  inches 
deep.  In  the  middle  was  a  pipe  about  a  foot 
long-  which  went  through  the  floor.  Then  we 
used  a  2-inch  conductor  pipe  which  went  from 


FLO  OR^ 
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How  we  empty  oils  into  the  tank  in  the  cellar. 

the  funnel  into  the  tanks.  We  obtained  for 
the  purpose  three  pieces  of  the  pipe,  one  about 
4:  feet,  one  6  feet,  and  one  8  feet  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  tanks.  Then  we 
have  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  about  6  or  8  inches 
long  which  we  place  in  the  barrel  about  4  or  5 
inches  from  the  floor  so  as  to  let  the  oil  into 
the  funnel.  We  bored  this  hole  in  the  barrel 
with  an  auger  bit  the  size  of  the  gas-pipe. 
We  have  a  cork  in  the  other  end  of  the  pipe, 
so  that  when  we  turn  the  barrel  end  up  the  oil 
will  not  come  out  after  we  have  the  barrel  in 
place. 

We  pull  the  cork  and  let  the  oil  run  till  the 
barrel  is  empty.  This  is  a  wonderful  time  and 
labor  saver. 


USING  REAL  COINS  FOR  PRICE  MARKS. 

iV.  E.  Truman,  Bainbridge,  N.  ¥.:  To  sim- 
ply lay  a  bright  dime  or  quarter  on  an  article 
displayed  in  the  show-case  seems,  at  first 
thought,  a  very  neat  way  of  marking  the  price. 
But  it  is  too  ingenious.  We  tried  the  plan  and 
found  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  customers 
did  not  "tumble"  to  what  was  meant.  Ques- 
tions like  "Have  you  more  money  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with?"  or  "Have  you  new 
coins  for  sale?"  showed  that  our  method  was 
faulty. 

When  the  purpose  of  the  coins  was  ex- 
plained, the  questioner  would  exclaim,  "How 
stupid  of  me  not  to  see."  His  attention  was 
diverted  from  the  article  displayed  to  his  own 
mental  process.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  still  retain  the  advantage  afforded  by  the 
novelty  of  coins  as  price  marks,  we  hit  upon 
the  following  improvement:  On  a  small  visit- 
ing card  we  typewrite  with  red  ink  the  word 
"price"  in  capital  letters.  The  coin  or  coins 
which  equal  the  price  of  the  article  are  then 
placed  on  the  card  below  the  letters.  The 
result  is  a  price  mark  which  cannot  well  be 
misunderstood. 


AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  DISPENSING 
POWDERS. 

R.  B.  Conant,  Hutchinson,  Kansas:  In 
making  a  large  number  of  powders,  after 
dividing  them  on  a  pill  tile,  a  quick  way  to 
transfer  each  powder  to  the  papers,  already 
counted  out  and  spread  on  the  case  near-by,  is 
to  use  a  putty  knife  and  a  spatula.  Manipulate 
the  putty  knife  with  the  left  hand,  putting  the 
knife  edge  down  on  the  tile  and  then  sliding 
the  spatula  under  the  powder.  The  putty  knife 
is  used  to  push  all  the  powder  on  to  the  spatula. 
Then  the  powder  may  be  placed  on  the  paper. 

In  dividing  up  a  small  number  of  powders, 
say  twelve  to  eighteen,  I  put  them  on  a  powder 
paper  and  divide  them  there  instead  of  on  the 
tile.  I  always  keep  a  small  piece  of  cardboard 
cut  the  size  of  the  powder  paper.  After  the 
powders  have  been  divided  on  the  powder 
paper,  I  slip  the  cardboard  under  it.  Then  all 
the  powders  may  be  picked  up  on  the  board 
and  by  the  use  of  a  spatula  can  be  shoved  off 
onto  the  papers  already  laid  out  for  them. 

I  find  that  both  of  these  methods  save  time 
for  me  in  filling  a  powder  prescription. 
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SOME  PEOPLE  WHO  COME  TO  MY  STORE. 

There  comes  creeping  into  my  dose-and- 
price-crowded  memory  the  beautiful  spring 
morning  when  all  the  feathered  warblers  of 
nature  were  doing  vocal  stunts  in  the  trees  that 
would  make  even  a  slave  to  pills  and  powders 
chirk  up  and  feel  that  the  privilege  of  staying 
on  earth  and  working  nineteen  hours  per  diem 
was  a  happy  one.  I  gingered  up,  took  a  fresh 
grip  on  life,  and  decided  to  clean  up  every- 
thing around  the  store  that  even  looked  like 
work.  I  could  feel  vitality  bristling  from  every 
pore.  I  entered  the  store,  where  the  porter 
had  everything  shining  like  a  sixty-cent  stage 
diamond,  I  hurriedly  entered  the  secluded  pre- 
cincts of  my  quiet  little  office  and  tackled  the 
morning  mail  with  all  the  vivacity  of  the  pro- 
verbial duck  that  is  reputed  to  have  picked  up 
speed  when  he  spied  a  Junebug. 

I  had  ripped  open  about  one  envelope  bear- 
ing the  pink  stamp  and  a  picture  of  the  father 
of  American  liberty  when  there  appeared, 
among  the  fumes  of  phenol  and  iodoform  that 
were  circulating  in  and  out  of  my  business 
boudoir,  a  tall,  distinguished  looking  individ- 
ual, wearing  one  of  those  shiny  alpaca  coats, 
an  innocent  looking  white  lawn  tie,  and  a 
bunch  of  vines  on  the  point  of  his  chin.  He 
looked  the  part  of  a  Chautauqua  warm-wind 
warbler  who  is  strong  on  handing  out  cute 
sentences  at  the  summer  encampment  at  Bould- 
er to  the  usual  gathering  of  feminine  freaks 
who  have  no  chickens  or  children  of  their  own 
and  no  mission  on  earth  except  to  peek  around 
in  sad  raiment  and  pant  for  higher  life. 

This  particular  consummation  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  quickly  acquainted  me  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  ambling  up  and  down  the 
earth  in  the  interest  of  suffering  humanity  and 
the  Skinnem  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York,  who  were  at  present  writing  a  contract 
that  was  simply  something  unheard  of  in  the 
matter  of  benefits  to  the  assured.  It  w^as  a 
double-action,  six-cylinder,  high-geared,  quad- 
ropneumatic,  reciprocating  policy,  absolutely 
incontestable,  and  for  an  additional  assessment 
of  ten  cents  down  and  ten  cents  a  week,  pay- 
able at  the  company's  office  in  New  York,  the 
hereinaforementioned  company  agrees  to  see 
that  the  assured  gets  by  St.  Peter  at  the  gate. 


He  was  gasping  for  breath  and  fishing  for  his 
fountain  pen  to  show  me  where  to  put  my 
name  when  I  gave  him  three  seconds  to  evapor- 
ate. 

The  next  disturber  of  my  peace  and  dignity 
as  an  American  commercial  enthusiast  was  one 
of  those  lovey-dove  little  feminine  confections, 
with  an  elegant  assortment  of  hand-made 
blushes  and  high-priced  hair  enough  to  make 
the  bearded  lady  in  the  museum  dissatisfied 
with  her  job.  She  cast  a  scared  glance  in  my 
direction,  her  lip  did  a  tremble  act  perfect  from 
long  practice  when  she  threw  her  talk  factory 
in  gear,  and  I  began  to  absorb  the  intelligence 
that  she  was  selling  a  book  that  should  be  in 
every  home,  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  every 
subject,  from  French- fried  potatoes  to  foreign 
missionaries,  with  a  goodly  bunch  of  polished 
narrative  about  how  to  manage  a  husband,  also 
how  to  endure  life  though  married  past  the 
aid  of  the  divorce  court;  and,  best  of  all,  this 
rare  volume  bound  in  limp  calf  in  any  color 
from  picnic  pink  to  the  dull-dark-brown  that 
you  taste  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing after,  only  fourteen  dollars. 

It  was  here  that  my  powers  of  endurance 
flunked  on  me,  and  every  bit  of  bad  temper 
and  the  fighting  blood  of  my  Southern  ancestry 
were  aroused.  However,  I  decided  not  to  mur- 
der her  or  drown  her  in  her  own  blood,  so  I 
informed  this  ninety-pound  consignment  of 
human  persuasion  that  I  would  buy  one  of 
these  books,  but  I'd  not  buy  two.  She  smiled 
one  of  those  don't  worry  smiles  as  she  crammed 
the  heavy  end  of  my  twenty-dollar  bank  litho- 
graph into  her  overgrown  hand-bag,  and  flitted 
out,  saying  she  hoped  I'd  be  pleased  with  the 
work. 

Again  thinking  I  was  monarch  of  all  I  sur- 
veyed, I  pounced  onto  the  letter  on  top  of  the 
pile  and  swore  I  would  peruse  its  contents  if 
the  house  was  bombarded  with  heavy  artillery. 
Presently  there  came  a  timid  knock  on  my  door, 
to  which  I  did  not  respond.  Then  came  a 
louder  one,  and  then  I  thought  surely  the  world 
was  having  its  finish  and  quickly  opened  the 
door,  fully  expecting  to  meet  the  recording 
angel  who  was  ready  to  check  me  up,  but  was 
surprised  to  meet  my  young  hopeless,  aged 
five,  who  had  been  assailing  my  door  with  a 
box  opener  and  who  said,  "Dad,  tan't  you  hear 
nuffin,  it's  dinner  ready,"  whereupon  I  realized 
that  another  half-day  had  gone  glimmering 
into  the   forever  gone  past.     This,  among  a 
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million  or  two  instances,  proves  to  yours  truly 
that  when  a  knight  of  the  tile  and  spatula  says 
he  will  or  will  not  do  certain  things  he  is  either 
dippy  or  a  prevaricator  of  the  most  abandoned 
type,  and  take  it  from  me  nobody  on  earth 
know^s  humanity  who  has  not  met  and  inter- 
viewed SOME  PEOPLE  WHO  COME  TO 
MY  STORE.— W.  H.  Cousins.  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  in  the  Practical  Druggist. 


THE   UNUSED  FORCE  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING. 

Eighty  million  dollars,  in  round  numbers, 
are  spent  in  this  country  annually  in  magazines 
and  weeklies  to  create  demand  for  articles  hav- 
ing national  distribution.  This  takes  no  ac- 
count of  other  methods  of  advertising  directed 
to  the  same  end,  such  as  posters,  circulars, 
street-car  cards,  sampling,  and  the  like. 

The  advertising  is  of  a  high  ^lass,  prepared 
by  men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  the 
public  and  its  tastes,  and  is  immensely  efficient 
in  arousing  consumers  everywhere  to  a  desire 
for  the  excellent  products  advertised.  They 
naturally  expect  to  be  able  to  purchase  the 
goods  at  the  stores  they  patronize — ^but  do 
retail  merchants  go  half-way  to  meet  that  de- 
sire ?  Do  they  make  known  in  their  respective 
communities  that  they  have  the  goods,  that 
they  have  confidence  in  them,  and  that  they  are 
prepared  and  glad  to  fill  orders  for  them  ?  In 
too  many  cases  the  answer  is  "No." 

This  great  and  constantly  stimulated  demand 
goes  frequently  to  waste.  Supply  does  not 
meet  it.  Merchants  as  a  class  do  not  realize 
that  an  immense  new  trade  is  theirs  for  the 
asking.  They  do  not  utilize  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  create  magnificent  opportunities 
for  local  profit  in  preparing  high  quality  goods, 
offering  every  facility  to  the  trade  to  stock 
them,  and  advertising  them  broadcast  among 
the  consuming  public. 

There  is  waste — unused  force — a  nation- 
wide readiness  to  buy  which  too  often  expends 
itself  in  mere  readiness,  not  followed  by  pur- 
chase, because  the  merchant  does  not  do  his 
part. 

The  situation  is  akin  to  the  waste  and  delib- 
erate neglect  of  the  water-power  which  Nature 
has  lavished  on  this  land  and  which  we  do  not 
avail  ourselves  of. 

The  actual  water-power  available  in  the 
United    States    is    sixty-four    million    horse- 


power. The  amount  used  is  but  five  and  one- 
third  million  horse-power — about  8  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  Coal,  oil.  lignite,  are  burned  to 
keep  going  expensive  boiler  equipments,  with 
their  costly  auxiliary  gearing,  while  the  power 
running  down-stream  unnoticed,  unused,  un- 
thought-of,  would  abolish  and  replace  it  all. 

The  merchant  is  like  a  miller  who  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  dam  ready  for  his  use,  while  he 
regrets  the  low  production  of  his  under- 
powered mill.  The  small  effort  required  to 
install  a  turbine  would  bring  him  abounding 
prosperity.  The  merchant  has  but  to  reach 
out,  by  simple  and  economical  methods  of  local 
advertising,  and  energize  his  whole  business 
from  the  rushing  and  giant  force  of  National 
Advertising. — Richard  H.  Waldo,  Advertis- 
ing Manager.  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

Wm.  E.  Lee,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  Sunday  closing.  He 
said: 

"I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Sunday  closing 
on  the  part  of  the  druggists  in  my  locality  is 
progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  We 
have  nine  stores;  seven  of  them  close  for  a 
portion  of  the  day. 

"One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  Sunday 
closing  is  the  fear  that  your  neighbor  will  not 
close. 

"To  my  mind  the  better  way  is  to  take  the 
initiative  and  have  others  follow.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  closed  his  store  for  thirty  years. 
in  fact  did  so  while  my  store  was  kept  open. 
I  am  satisfied  that  only  a  very  small  part  of 
his  trade  came  to  me  while  he  was  closed.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  public 
demands  an  all-day  service — in  fact  a  large 
number  of  my  customers  have  commended  me 
for  closing.  It  is  only  a  custom,  and  the  soon- 
er we  depart  from  it  the  more  our  services  will 
be  appreciated.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  can- 
not please  every  one.  Every  druggist  realizes 
these  facts  no  matter  how  late  we  keep  open. 
Some  one  will  step  in  for  a  postage-stamp,  look 
in  the  directory,  or  use  the  telephone  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  talk  to  his  girl,  and  the  girl  will 
talk  to  her  young  man. 

"Sunday  closing  and  shorter  hours  have 
been  quite  earnestly  desired  by  me  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  loss 
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from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  has  been 
very  small  indeed ;  but  I  have  received  almost 
incalculable  benefit  from  the  rest  in  point  of 
health.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  spared  to  see 
the  pharmacist  have  a  reasonable  number  of 
hours  of  work  accorded  to  him  by  the  public." 

Mr.  Apple  followed  Mr.  Lee  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

"I  have  closed  my  store  for  three  years  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  am  situated  in  a  Hebrew 
neighborhood,  and  have  a  Hebrew  store  one 
square  south  of  me,  and  I  found  that  it  had 
no  efifect  on  my  business  in  the  least.  I  would 
not  open  my  store  again  for  the  world  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Saturday  is  a  hard  day,  and 
the  following  day,  on  Sunday,  the  trade  is 
pretty  heavy,  but  one  must  realize  how  much 
a  few  hours  rest  will  do  for  a  man  and  people 
will  adjust  themselves  to  the  custom.  Do  not 
depend  too  much  upon  what  your  neighbors 
do." 

INTOXICANTS  AND  TOBACCO. 

We  are  drinking  more  alcoholic  drinks  than 
ever,  more  not  only  in  gross,  but  per  capita. 
So  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  says  after 
totaling  up  its  receipts  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  last  June.  Here  is  its  report  of 
some  of  the  products  that  paid  taxes : 

163,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  30,000,000  gal- 
lons more  than  the  year  before. 

59,485,117  barrels  of  fermented  liquors,  an  increase 
of  3,000,000  barrels. 

7,600,000,000  cigars,  160,000,000  more  than  1909. 

6,830,000,000  cigarettes,  an  increase  of  1,000,000,000. 

402,000,000  pounds  of  plug,  fine-cut,  cube-cut,  granu- 
lated, or  sliced  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  or  snuff, 
4,000,000  pounds  more  than  the  year  before. 

141,862,282  pounds  of  oleomargarine,  50,000,000 
pounds  increase. 

It  appears  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
increased  last  year  by  over  twenty  per  cent. 
Perhaps  taxes  were  paid  on  more  liquor  than 
was  drunk,  but  the  payments  from  year  to 
year  are  a  pretty  close  measure  of  consump- 
tion. That  drinking  should  increase  in  the  face 
of  so  much  prohibition  and  local-option  legisla- 
tion causes  some  astonishment,  but  is  not,  we 
believe,  contrary  to  experience.  Legislation 
may  have  an  effect  on  manners,  methods,  and 
details  of  consumption,  but  it  does  not  change 
habits.  Prohibition,  if  Maine  is  any  criterion, 
does  not  help  at  all  in  promoting  temperance. 
Local  option  may  do  good,  but  is  more  likely 
to  benefit  the  rising  generation  than  the  one 
whose  habits  are  formed. 


It  is  possible  that  in  spite  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  figures  the  manner  of  drinking  may 
be  improved  and  the  drinks  better  distributed. 

It  bears  on  this  subject  that  of  the  nine  mil- 
lions of  population  in  New  York  State  seven 
millions  live  in  cities.  Local  option  in  this 
State  is  confined  to  country  townships.  The 
increase  of  city  population  all  over  the  country 
has  doubtless  a  relation  to  this  increase  in  the 
consumption  both  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
nervous  tension  of  city  life  is  greater  than  that 
of  country  life,  calling  more  for  stimulants,  and 
affording  more  convenient  opportunities  to  get 
them.  Drinking  and  smoking,  too,  are  both 
social  practices,  and  there  is  more  society  in 
the  cities  than  in  the  country. 

The  consumption  of  spirits  has  increased 
more  in  proportion  than  the  consumption  of 
beer,  and  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  more 
than  of  cigars.  The  report  is  not  complimen- 
tary to  legislation. — Harper's  Weekly. 


Mrs.  Murphy  :  Oi  hear  yer  brother-in-law,  Pat  Kee- 
gan,  is  pretty  bad  off. 

Mrs.  Casey :  Sure  he's  good  for  a  year  yit. 

Mrs.  Murphy:  As  long  as  thot? 

Mrs.  Casey:  Yes;  he's  had  four  different  doctors,^ 
and  each  one  av  thim  give  him  three  months  to  live. — 
Puck. 


'  Herb's  a  Challenge  !— The  Williams  Drug  Co.,  26th  and  Emer- 
son Avenues  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  claims  to  have  the  heaviest 
trio  of  any  drug  store  in  the  city,  and  the  advisability  is  being  con- 
sidered of  issuing  a  general  challenge  to  the  country  at  large.  In 
our  picture  Mr.  Williams  himself  stands  in  the  center.  A  handsome 
gentleman,  isn't  he  ?  The  other  two  eriants  are  Messrs.  Tiegen  and 
Gleason.  The  total  weight  of  the  three  is  597  pounds,  which  is 
perilously  close  to  200  pounds  apiece.  When  Mr.  Tiegen  went  into 
the  Williams  store  he  lost  his  job  in  the  employ  of  the  Park  Board, 
where  his  duty  required  him  to  maintain  the  lakes  at  a  certain 
evel  by  frequenting  the  bathing  places. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


MAKING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  PARCELS  POST. 

To  the  Editors: 

Ask  the  average  well-informed  citizen  his 
opinion  of  the  parcels  post  law.  He  will 
stare  at  you  blankly  or  dismiss  the  question 
with  a  mere  "huh."  But  if  you  remind  him 
that  it  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  he  will 
be  astonished. 

We  have  had  so  much  opposition  to  the 
parcels  post,  and  likewise  so  much  argument 
in  its  favor,  that  the  public  has  tired  of  the 
subject  and  now  gives  it  but  little  attention. 
Probably  the  greatest  opposition  came  from 
organizations  of  retail  merchants  who  saw 
only  ruin  in  a  reduction  of  postal  rates. 

Senator  Bourne  silenced  this  opposition, 
however,  by  his  admirable  adjustment  of  car- 
rier charges.  The  entire  country  is  divided 
into  zones,  the  rates  varying  with  the  dis- 
tances between  these  zones.  Long  haul  rates 
will  be  reduced  from  25  to  88  per  cent  of  the 
present  charge,  depending  on  the  distance. 
The  local  rates  for  shipments  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles  are  reduced  as  much  as  88  per 
cent  of  the  previous  charge. 

Think  what  this  will  mean  to  the  retail 
druggist!  Don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
it  will  enable  the  mail-order  houses  to  gobble 
up  all  the  business.  Far  from  it.  If  you  as 
a  retailer  are  alive  to  your  opportunity  you 
will  make  capital  out  of  the  parcels  post.  In 
your  circular  and  by  newspaper  announce- 
ments, impress  upon  your  rural  customers  that 
you  can  now  serve  them  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. Tell  them  that  they  can  telephone  in 
their  orders  or  submit  them  by  mail  and  have 
the  postman  deliver  the  goods  at  their  doors 
the  next  morning.  Let  your  rural  customers 
know  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  their 
coming  to  town  to  make  purchases,  because  it 
will  be  extremely  convenient  to  have  goods 
delivered  by  parcels  post. 

Think  what  this  will  mean  at  planting  and 
harvest  time!  Make  it  known  among  your 
customers   that  your  local  rate   is  five   cents 


for  the  first  pound,  and  one  cent  a  pound  for 
each  additional  pound  up  to  11  pounds.  Thus 
to  deliver  11  pounds  by  parcels  post  will  cost 
only  15  cents  on  your  R.  F.  D.  route.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  postage 
on  many  of  the  orders. 

Now,  then,  suppose  you  are  surrounded  by 
R.  F.  D.  routes  which  branch  out  from  your 
town  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
Think  what  a  hold  this  gives  you  upon  your 
trade!  Of  course  the  parcels  post  law  is  not 
yet  perfected,  but  time  and  experience  will 
bring  forth  any  new  regulations  that  may  be 
necessary.  Thus  far  the  law  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  there  will  be  no  retro- 
gression. If  any  changes  are  made  they  will 
doubtless  be  toward  lower  rates. 

The  time  draws  nigh  when  the  parcels  post 
goes  into  effect.  On  January  1  it  will  be 
upon  us.  Are  you  going  to  make  the  most 
of  it  or  let  some  one  else  take  the  cream  of 
your  trade?  Begin  your  plans  now.  Study 
your  locality  with  a  view  to  devising  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  all  available  business. 
Cultivate  the  farmer's  friendship.  Educate 
him  to  use  the  rural  free  delivery  as  com- 
monly as  he  now  does  the  telephone, 

J.  C.  Arthur  St.  James. 

Fort  Morgan,  Colorado. 


WRITING     SHOW-CARDS     WITH     A 
"GLASEPTIC  NEBULIZER." 

To  the  Editors : 

I  read  the  article  on  page  331  of  the  August 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  by  Mr.  Peterson  on 
writing  show-cards  with  a  "Glaseptic  Nebu- 
lizer," and  proceeded  to  give  the  plan  a  thor- 
ough trial.  But  I  could  do  nothing  with  it. 
Mr.  Peterson  does  not  tell  the  particular  size 
of  Winsor  and  Newton's  artists'  color  that  he 
mixes  with  two  ounces  of  turpentine.  They 
make  two  sizes.  However,  I  tried  it  out  in  all 
proportions  with  the  same  result,  namely, 
plenty  of  spots,  but  no  shading  whatever. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  used  turpentine  to  thin 
oil  or  Japan  colors  knows  that  if  you  get  an 
atom  too  much  it  will  stain  cardboard  or  paper. 
I  had  no  faith  in  the  scheme,  but  was  willing 
to  try  it.  I  felt  that  if  the  Nebulizer  would 
work  as  he  said,  it  would  certainly  be  just  what 
we  are  all  looking  for. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
tried  the  Nebulizer,  as  to  what  degree  of  sue- 
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cess  they  had.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  did 
not  do  right  in  the  work,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
be  corrected.  E.  A.  Brockway. 

Rochester,  N.  H. 

MR.  Peterson's  reply. 

To  Mr.  Brockway: 

Your  letter  addressed  to  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy^  stating  that  you  were  unable  to 
get  satisfactory  results  with  the  Glaseptic 
Nebulizer  in  making  show-cards  has  been  for- 
warded to  me,  with  the  request  that  I  oflFer 
some  suggestions  that  might  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  your  statement  that  "an 
atom  too  much  turpentine  will  produce  a  stain," 
for  I  have  sprayed  mixtures  varying  in  propor- 
tion from  one  tube  of  color  to  one  ounce  of 
turpentine,  to  one  tube  to  eight  ounces,  and  I 
never  saw  the  slightest  trace  of  a  stain.  In 
thinning  oil  or  Japan  with  turpentine,  it  is  the 
fixed  oil  that  stains,  not  the  turpentine. 

The  only  difference  I  have  observed  is  in 
the  density  of  the  shading,  and  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  one  single  tube  of  ivory  black 
to  two  ounces  of  turpentine  gives  the  best 
result. 

The  spotting  of  your  work  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  some  of  the  solution  getting  into  the 
straight  or  air  tube  of  the  Nebulizer. 

Upon  examining  the  Nebulizer  you  will  ob- 
serve that,  on  compressing  the  bulb,  the  air. 


in  passing  through  the  straight  tube,  draws  the 
liquid  through  the  curved  tube,  meeting  it  at 
such  an  angle,  and  with  sufficient  force,  as  to 
break  it  up  into  a  very  fine  spray.  But  if  you 
put  some  fluid  in  the  straight  tube,  it  will  be 
expelled  with  the  air  and  in  large  drops. 

To  make  sure  of  keeping  the  air  tube  free 
from  fluid,  it  is  well  to  use  only  enough  fluid 
to  half  fill  the  receptacle.  Then  there  is  no 
danger  of  splashing  any  into  the  tube  when 
handling  the  Nebulizer. 

Recently  I  have  fitted  a  curved  metal  throat- 
piece,  such  as  usually  comes  with  the  ordinary 
oil  atomizer,  to  the  Nebulizer  instead  of  the 
glass  tube  which  comes  with  it,  and  find  that  it 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  frequently 
draining  out  the  fluid  which  collects  in  the 
horizontal  pipe. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  enable 
you  to  get  better  results,  and  assuring  you  that 
I  will  be  delighted  to  hear  further  from  you. 
I  am,  Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

Missoula,  Mont. 


THAT  SULPHONAL  PRESCRIPTION  AGAIN: 
THREE  REPLIES. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  September  Bulletin,  on  page  389, 
appeared  a  letter  on  the  pricing  of  a  prescrip- 
tion for  one  drachm  of  sulphonal  in  five  pow- 
ders.     The  writer  of  the  letter   charged  45 
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cents,  but  his  predecessor  had  asked  only  35 
cents. 

I  do  not  think  any  set  rule  can  be  used 
always,  but  in  most  cases  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
method  does  nicely.  One  drachm  of  sulphonal 
at  $1.35  per  avoirdupois  ounce  would  cost 
l^Yi  cents.  Double  the  cost  of  the  sulphonal 
or  2  X  18>4  =  37  cents;  37  cents  plus  5  cents 
for  container  =  43  cents.  Allowing  three 
minutes  for  compounding  at  $1.50  per  hour  = 
8  cents.     42  cents  +  8  cents  =  50  cents. 

I  also  consider  the  following  method  a  good 
one,  which  in  this  case  gives  the  same  result. 
Considering  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  20 
per  cent,  which  I  think  is  about  the  average,  we 
assume  18^/^  cents,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
drachm  of  sulphonal,  to  equal  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  purchasing  and  selling  it. 
Thus,  dividing  18.5  cents  by  80,  and  multiply- 
ing by  100,  we  get  23  cents.  2  x  23  x  5  cents 
for  container  =^  51  cents.  But  of  course  we 
would  make  it  even  money  and  call  it  50  cents. 
By  both  methods  an  advance  of  100  per  cent 
is  made  on  the  cost  of  the  drug,  which  is  a 
fair  return  for  a  prescriptionist's  services. 

I  consider  the  Bulletin  a  great  journal  and 
always  look  forward  to  its  coming. 

Portland,  N.  D.  A.  G.  i\AL. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  would  charge  60  cents  for  a  prescrip- 
tion of  one  drachm  of  sulphonal  divided  into 
five  powders.  We  figure  as  follows:  60/437 
is  practically  1/7  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce. 
Double  the  cost  of  the  sulphonal  and  you  get 
$2.70,  which,  divided  by  7,  gives  39  cents  ap- 
proximately. Add  20  cents  for  the  time  and 
knowledge  required  to  prepare  the  powders 
properly  and  you  get  59  cents.  So  we  charge 
60  cents  in  round  numbers. 

Some  druggists  do  not  make  the  proper 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  avoirdu- 
pois and  troy  ounces  when  doubling  the  cost. 
In  filling  prescriptions,  I  charge  $1.50  an 
hour  for  my  time. 

Francis  J.  E.  Mouley. 

Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  want  to  say  that  Frank  Fridgen  can't  be 
in  business  to  make  money  when  he  puts  up 
a  drachm  of  sulphonal  in  five  powders  for 
25  cents.  See  page  432  of  the  October  Bul- 
letin. You  know  it  costs  him  about  20  cents 
per  drachm.     I  am  calculating  7  drachms  to 


the   ounce,    which    is    about    right,    I    think. 
Forty  cents  is  what  I  should  charge. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.  S.  D.  KnoX. 


ALL  TRYING  TO  SAVE  THE  COUNTRY! 

To  the  Editors : 

In  accordance  with  your  earnest  request  I 
am  sending  you  my  portrait  under  separate 
cover  to-day.  [This  was  reproduced  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
— Ed.]  Our  political  campaign  is  warming 
up  nicely,  and  we  are  beginning  to  get  into  the 
fray  in  earnest.  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  I  am  up  for  reelection  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa.  We  have  a  third  party 
ticket  in  the  State  this  year,  but  it  does  not 
involve  the  legislature,  as  both  Progressive  and 
Regular  Republicans  agree  that  Senator  Ken- 
yon  should  be  returned  and  that  he  must  be 
reelected  at  our  next  session. 

All  varieties  of  political  belief  are  now  on 
tap  in  Iowa,  from  Regular  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  the  Bull  Moose  People.  Socialists. 
Prohibitionists,  and  Anarchists — all  anxious  to 
save  the  country.  Politics  in  Iowa  this  year 
are  like  what  Bill  Nye  said  of  New  England 
weather — all  kinds  at  the  same  time!  Thank 
the  Lord,  however,  we  had  a  good  corn  crop, 
and  the  hogs  haven't  got  the  cholera  yet ! 

Eldon,  Iowa.  FraNK   ShaNE. 


PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editors : 

How  is  this  for  a  prize-winner?      For  the 
first  item   we  dispensed  tincture   of  digitalis. 


7 


and  it  seemed  to  be  what  was  wanted.     The 
patient  was  a  horse.  L.  R.  Smith. 

Cherokee,  Okla. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


An  Artistic  Menu  Card. — 

F.  H.  Ridgway  has  one  of  the  finest  drug  stores  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.     The  location  is  at  the 


corner  of  Connecticut  and  Florida  Avenues,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  diplomatic  and  aristocratic  district.  One 
of  the  marked  features  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  store  is  his 
soda  department.     The  fountain  is  one  of  great  beauty 
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and  is  hberally  patronized.  Recently  Mr.  Ridgway  got 
out  a  menu  card  which  seems  to  us  uncommonly  artis- 
tic. In  the  accompanying  engravings  we  are  striving  to 
show  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  card,  although  the 
half-tones  entirely  fail  to  do  the  menu  adequate  justice. 


We  may  add  as  a  matter  of  possible  interest  that  the 
Ridgway  Pharmacy  requires  the  constant  services  of 
eighteen  people,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ridg- 
way enjoys  a  very  nice  business. 

It's  Pretty  Good,  Whosesoever  It  Is! — 

The  window  display  of  perfumery  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  came  into  the  Bulletin  office 
some  months  ago.  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the 
name  of  the  sender  became  lost  somewhere  in  the 
shuffle.     We  had  a  half-tone  made,  and  then  began  a 


systematic  search  for  a  letter  which  might  possibly 
have  accompanied  the  picture  in  the  first  place.  Noth- 
ing could  be  found.  Anyway  the  window  display  is 
pretty  good,  and  we  are  publishing  it  finally  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  in  general.  If  anybody  wants  to 
acknowledge  authorship,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  and  to  give  him  proper  credit  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  journal.  We  are  anxious  to  "render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

Mr.  Bodemann's  Pungent  Paper. — 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  your  shadow,"  was  the  caption 
of  an  interesting  paper  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann  before 
the  Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Denver 
meeting  in  August.  "This  fear  of  maintaining  good 
prices  is  a  false  habit.  For  years  I  sold  a  certain 
talcum  powder  at  25  cents.  In  our  neighborhood  we  had 
agreed  on  this  price.  Finally  I  learned  some  were 
cutting  the  price,  so  I  let  it  go  at  15  cents. 

"Now,  barken!  Did  that  increase  the  sales?  Not  by 
any  means.  It  rather  scared  the  people.  They  feared 
the  quality  had  been  lowered. 

"For  years  we  peddled  almanacs,  tolerated  the  patent 
medicine  evil,  gave  telephone  service  free.  We  were 
afraid  of  our  shadows.  But  we  picked  ourselves  up  and 
found  that  our  patrons  thought  more  of  us.  Let  the 
druggist  of  America  act  as  a  man  with  backbone  and 
he  will  be  treated  as  such.  People  do  not  admire  molly- 
coddles ! 

"Make  up  your  minds  on  what  you  consider  the  right 
course,  and  then  go  to  it !  Hit  the  line  hard !  Every- 
thing else  has  gone  up — help,  meat,  groceries,  clothes, 
and  it  makes  one  disgusted  to  see  our  people  act  so 
cowardly  as  to  be  afraid  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
We  have  to  pay  laborers  twice  as  much  as  we  used  to. 
We  should  be  better  compensated,  but  are  not  because — 
well,  because,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  we  are  afraid  of 
our  shadow !" 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville. 


Telepathic  Tablets. — 

German  chemists  find  that  yeast  will  assimilate  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  the  growth  is  stimulated 
thereby. 

F.  Dossin  says  that  therapeutically  sodium  nitrite  is 
more  useful  than  nitroglycerin  because  it  is  less  toxic 
and  its  action  less  fugitive. 

For  the  internal  administration  of  radium  emana- 
tions, drinking  water  is  found  to  produce  more  lasting 
effects  than  breathing  the  emanations. 

A  French  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  diamonds  by  exposing  carbon  to  ultraviolet  Hght 
at  a  suitable  temperature. 

German  chemists  think  that  microorganisms,  per- 
haps bacteria,  plajed  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  clay. 

For  silver-coating,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silver 
chloride,  cream  of  tartar,  sodium  chloride,  and  alum  is 
rubbed  on  to  a  metallic  surface  with  a  little  water.  The 
silver  is  reduced  and  adheres. 

For  gold-coating,  3.5  grammes  of  gold  is  dissolved 


in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  I  gramme  potassium  nitrate 
and  3.5  grammes  ammonium  chloride  added,  and  the 
whole  is  evaporated  to  half  its  volume.  Then  200  Co. 
of  water  are  added,  the  linen  rags  dipped  into  the  solu- 
tion and  then  dried.  The  rags  are  then  saturated  with 
alcohol  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  used  for  the  plating- 
polish. 

Experiments  on  the  souring  of  milk  by  several  chem- 
ists point  to  the  idea  that  the  organisms  which  cause 
the  souring  are  not  normally  constituents  of  the  milk, 
but  are  probably  derived  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

W.  Volz  proposes  that  horses  be  fed  on  yeast 
residues  in  place  of  a  portion  of  their  grain.  He  claims 
good  nutritive  value,  no  ill  effects,  and  a  considerable 
saving  in  cost.     A  frisky  idea,  surely! 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  products  is  likely  to  be 
revived  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Im- 
proved methods  make  the  combined  products — ammonia, 
acetic  acid,  iodides,  potassium,  and  charcoal — profitable. 

Plants  now  in  operation  or  being  built  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen  have  a  capacity  of  over 
250,000  tons  of  calcium  cyanamide  per  year,  and  will 
probably  be  doubled  within  five  years. 

A  factory  is  being  erected  in  Holland  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  rubber  from  fresh  sea  fish.  It  is 
calculated  that  fish-rubber  can  be  made  at  a  cost  about 
one-sixth  that  of  real  rubber. 

The  Australian  government  has  purchased  the  pitch- 


Thby  Hobnob  with  Convicts  !-These  distinguished  looking  gentlemen  represent  the  medical  staff  of  Clinton  pnson  in  Dannemora. 
N.  Y.  The  chief.  Dr.  Julius  B.  Ransom,  sits  in  the  chair  at  the  right.  Dr.  Walter  N.  Thayer,  the  asaistant  physician.  sUnds  at  the 
left.  Seated  opposite  Dr.  Ransom  is  Robert  A.  Sloss.  pharmacist  of  the  institution,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy. 
class  of  1894.  The  rotund  figure  at  the  right  belongs  to  J.  B.  Severance,  the  head  nurse.  Clinton  prison,  located  up  in  the  Adirondack 
region,  is  famous  for  its  tuberculosis  hospital.  All  the  convicts  in  New  York  State  affected  with  tuberculosis  are  transferred  to  this  one 
prison,  and  the  work  done  there  in  this  direction  has  brought  the  institution  to  the  favorable  notice  of  physicians  all  over  the  country. 
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blende  mines  at  Joachimsthal  for  about  $470,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  45  grains  of  radium  per  year  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  mines. 

Dr.  Umney  says  that  volatile  oils  dissolve  from  0.17 
per  cent  (sandalwood  oil)  to  1.13  per  cent  (geranium 
oil)  of  their  weight  of  water.  Most  oils  will  hold  ap- 
proximately 0.5  per  cent,  except  those  which  are  rich  in 
terpenes,  which  no  not  take  up  water  to  an  appreciable 
extent. 

Extract  of  Gentian. — 

Mr.  Bridel  found  that  in  extracting  gentian  root 
with  water  he  obtained  46  per  cent  of  extractive,  but 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  gentiopicrin  that  was 
in  the  root.  When  60  per  cent  alcohol  was  used  on  the 
same  root,  he  obtained  52.5  per  cent  of  extractive,  con- 
taining 85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  gentiopicrin 
contained  in  the  drug.  He  found  that  the  alcoholic 
extract  not  only  was  richer,  but  contained  more  of  the 
sugars  of  the  natural  drug  than  did  the  aqueous  extract. 
He  considers  the  alcoholic  extract  much  more  desirable. 

Nature's  Legacies. — 

E.  Ramann  finds  that  as  leaves  wither  before  drop- 
ping in  the  fall,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  protein 
returns  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  also  most  of  the 
potash  and  phosphates.  The  return  takes  place  in  a 
short  time,  and  serves  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the 
trunk.  When  leaves  are  killed  by  frost,  the  salts  return 
to  the  trunk,  but  the  protein  does  not,  hence  a  frost 
when  the  leaves  are  green  means  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  tree. 

What  is  a  Poison? — 

Experiments  upon  plants  have  shown  that  substances 
which  act  as  poisons  to  the  plants  will  in  very  small 
doses  stimulate  their  growth.  This  is  held  to  cor- 
roborate the  law  that  materials  which  are  poisonous  to 
life  in  large  doses  act  as  stimulants  in  small  doses. 


BOOKS 


Outlines  of  Botany,  Microscopy  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Dr.  Henry  Kraemer,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  has  published  an  outline  of  his  courses  in 
botany  and  pharmacognosy.  The  first  year's  work  is 
devoted  to  botany.  Leaves  and  roots,  fruit  and  seed 
are  studied  morphologically. 

The  second  year  is  given  over  to  the  pharmacognosy 
of  the  pharmacopoeial  drugs.  Dr.  Kraemer  aims  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  physical  characteristics  of 
drugs  to  aid  in  their  identification.  The  third  year's 
work  is  devoted  to  the  pharmacognosy  of  important 
unofficial  drugs  and  those  of  the  National  Formulary. 

This  is  something  of  a  departure  from  the  usual 
plan  in  pharmacy  schools  where  official  and  non-official 
drugs  are  studied  together.  But  the  author  states  that 
any  instructor  who  wishes  may  consider  non-official 
drugs  along  with  those  outlined  in  the  second  year.  His 
own  purpose  for  separating  the  two  is  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  drugs  of  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcEia  be- 
cause of  their  greater  importance. 


This  little  work  should  prove  useful  in  other  col- 
leges. Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it 
contains  review  and  examination  questions  covering 
nearly  the  entire  subjects  of  botany  and  pharmacognosy. 
Dr.  Kraemer's  "Outlines"  are  printed  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 


Simon  and  Base's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

The  tenth  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  now  off 
the  press.  The  new  revision  makes  its  appearance  at 
an  opportune  time.  Students  are  about  to  begin 
their  academic  year,  and  physicians,  pharmacists,  and 
chemists  are  preparing  for  their  winter's  work.  The 
Manual  still  preserves  the  characteristics  which  have 
won  for  it  its  present  popularity. 

Starting  with  several  paragraphs  on  elementary 
chemistry,  the  authors  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  quali- 
tative analyses  for  the  detection  of  different  metals  and 
acid  radicals.  Methods  for  quantitative  determination 
are  also  given.  The  last  three  hundred  pages  are  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  organic  chemistry.  Here 
the  carbon  compounds  and  their  halogen  derivatives 
are  described.  The  section  on  physiological  chemistry 
has  been  rewritten  and  brought  in  line  with  present-day 
knowledge  and  theories.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to 
introduce  into  the  new  edition  the  most  modern  methods 
for  chemical  examination  and  clinical  diagnosis. 

To  physicians  and  pharmacists  we  can  recommend 
Simon  and  Base's  Manual  of  Chemistry  as  a  useful  and 
valuable  work.  There  are  774  pages  with  82  engrav- 
ings and  9  colored  plates.  The  publishers  are  Lea  & 
Febiger  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  price  is 
$3.00,  net,  in  cloth. 


A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus. 

This  is  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S.,  Government  Botanist 
of  New  South  Wales.  Parts  XHI,  XIV,  and  XV.  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  are  at  hand.  The 
fifteenth  part  of  this  work  has  now  been  published. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  1903  and  dealt  with  Eucalyp- 
tus pilularis;  the  subsequent  numbers,  including  the 
numbers  here  considered,  have  brought  the  number  of 
species  treated  up  to  75,  ending  with  E.  falcata,  sixteen 
being  described  in  the  last  three  numbers  and  illustrated 
with  12  plates.  One  new  species,  E.  Gillii,  is  described 
from  the  dry  sections  of  the  southern  parts  of  Australia. 
The  painstaking  care  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  author,  and  set  a 
standard  for  research  work  to  which  monographers  in 
general  may  well  give  careful  consideration. 


The  Spatula  Ink  Formulary. 
A  rather  unusual  book  is  "The  Spatula  Ink  Formu- 
lary," composed  of  recipes  and  directions  for  making 
writing  fluid  of  all  kinds.  The  author  is  Dr.  J.  H. 
Oyster.  He  prefaces  the  work  with  the  statement  that 
he  has  been  collecting  ink  formulas  for  thirty-five  years 
with  a  view  to  publishing  them  in  book  form.  Prac- 
tically all  known  recipes  for  inks  can  be  found  in  this 
volume.  It  is  published  by  the  Spatula  Publishing 
Company  of  Boston.  There  are  172  pages  bound  in 
cloth.     The  price  is  $2.00  post-paid. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  follozving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {z)  queries  must  reach  us  be/ore 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


A  Difficulty  Over  Menthol. 
A.  L,  G.  asks:    "How  would  you  compound  the  fol- 
lowing prescription   so  that  the  menthol   will   stay   in 
solution? 

Listerine     1  drachm. 

Glycerin    1  drachm. 

Carbolic   acid    4  minims. 

Menthol   6  grains. 

Cocaine  muriate 20   grains. 

Aqua,  q.  s,  ad 2  ounces. 

"The  doctor  who  writes  this  prescription  says  that 
a  certain  druggist  puts  it  up  so  that  there  is  no  precipi- 
tate. But  every  method  that  I  have  used  results  in  a 
precipitate  on  standing." 

The  menthol  is  insoluble  in  the  mixture.  Call  the 
physician's  attention  to  that  fact. 

There  are  three  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulty, 
viz.:  Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  to  dissolve 
the  menthol;  reduce  the  amount  of  menthol;  or  filter 
oflf  the  excess.  Most  likely  the  customer's  competitor 
used  the  latter  method.  We  should  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  compounding  if  the  physician  will 
not  consent  to  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol 
to  retain  the  menthol  in  solution:  Triturate  the  men- 
thol and  phenol  until  liquefied.  Add  30  grains  of 
purified  talc  and  triturate  well.  Add  gradually  the  lis- 
terine, glycerin,  and  14  drachms  of  distilled  water  in 
which  the  cocaine  muriate  has  previously  been  dissolved. 
Filter  through  paper.  A  bright,  clear  solution  will 
result. 


Why  the  Mucilage  Won't  Come  Off. 

E.  O.  S. — On  page  396  in  this  department  of  the 
September  Bulletin  a  querist  expressed  his  inability 
to  remove  mucilage  from  a  plate-glass  window.  He 
had  tried  every  kind  of  solvent,  but  the  adhesive  simply 
would  not  come  off. 

Fred  P.  Shanafelt,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  now  comes 
forth  with  an  ingenious  explanation  :  That  the  mucilage 
was  composed  of  sodium  silicate,  which  solidified  and  is 
now  part  of  the  glass  itself.  If  this  be  true,  the  muci- 
lage is  certainly  there  to  stay ! 

If  glue  has  simply  dried  upon  the  glass,  hot 
water  ought  to  remove  it.  If,  however,  the  spots 
are  due  to  "size"  (the  gelatinous  wash  used  by  painters) 
they  become  very  refractory  when  dried,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  chemical  means  for  their  removal.  The 
commonest  "size"  being  a  soluble  gelatin,  alum,  and 
resin,   dissolved  in   a  solution  of   soda  and   combined 


with  starch,  hot  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  may 
be  used.  If  that  fails  to  remove  them,  try  diluted 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  any  of  the  stronger  acids. 
If  the  spots  still  remain  some  abrasive  powder  (flour  of 
emery)  must  be  used  and  the  glass  repolished  with 
jewelers'  rouge  applied  by  means  of  a  chamois  skin. 
Owing  to  the  varied  nature  of  "sizes"  used  the  fore- 
going methods  are  oflfered  merely  as  suggestions. 


Heroin  and  Terpln  Hydrate  Preparations. 

J.  L.  B.  wants  a  working  formula  for  elixir  of 
heroin  and  terpin  hydrate,  elixir  of  heroin,  and  syrup 
of  codeine  compound. 

Elixir  of  heroin  and  terpin  hydrate  will  be  found  on 
page  43  oi  the  National  Formulary.  It  is  made  as 
follows : 

"e*""'"   11  grains. 

Elixir  of  terpin  hydrate 82  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  heroin  in  the  elixir. 

4  Cc.  (1  teaspoonful)  contains  0.065  gramme  (1  grain)  of  ter- 
pin hydrate,  and  0.0027  gramme  (1/24  grain)  of  heroin. 

The  formula  for  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate  used  in 
the  foregoing  mixture  appears  on  page  42  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary: 

Codeine   32  grains. 

Elixir  of  terpin  hydrate  (N.  F.)..82  fluidounces. 
Dissolve  the  codeine  in  the  elixir,  by  trituration. 
4  Cc.   (1  teaspoonful)  contains  0.065  gramme  (1  grain)  of  ter- 
pin hydrate  and  0.0084  gramme  i%  grain)  of  codeine. 

To  prepare  an  elixir  of  heroin  add  one  grain  of 
heroin  to  each  ounce  of  aromatic  elixir,  U.  S.  P. 

Syrup  of  codeine  compound  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving 1/6  grain  of  codeine  phosphate;  %  grain  of 
terpin  hydrate;  J^  grain  of  eucalyptus  extract,  and  % 
grain  of  ipecac  to  the  drachm,  in  a  vehicle  containing 
a  little  sugar.  

Keeping  Drugs  Free  from  Insects. 

J.  K.  writes :  "Will  be  glad  to  have  you  reply  to  the 
following  inquiry:  How  can  I  keep  insects  from  get- 
ting into  my  stock  powder?  It  contains  nux  vomica, 
bloodroot,  fenugreek,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  cottonseed 
meal." 

If  you  will  consult  our  book  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for 
Druggists,"  you  will  find  a  method  of  protecting  drugs 
from  insects.  It  appears  on  page  22  and  was  contrib- 
uted by  Murphy  Williams  of  Corsicana,  Texas.  To 
quote : 

"I  have  been  worried  for  years  trying  to  keep  insects 
out  of  certain  drugs.  Some  months  ago  I  tried  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  with  good  results :  Once  a  months  regu- 
larly, pour  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  into  each  con- 
tainer of  crude  drugs.  This  procedure  is  inexpensive 
and  kills  the  insects  without  injuring  the  goods.  Among 
the  herbs  which  receive  this  treatment  are  capsicum, 
black  pepper,  mustard,  powdered  sage,  flaxseed,  ground 
flaxseed,  quince  seed,  celery  seed,  coriander  seed,  pow- 
dered ginger,  powdered  nux  vomica,  aniseed,  caraway 
seed,  powdered  orris,  powdered  rhubarb,  rhubarb  fin- 
gers, and  fenugreek.  I  always  make  a  note  on  my  cal- 
endar, and  do  the  chloroforming  regularly  on  the  15th 
of  each  month.    Thus  I  am  sure  of  never  forgetting  it." 
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Hectograph  Pads. 

F.  N. — A  hectograph  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  glue 
(gelatin)  and  glycerin.  It  may  be  made  by  melting 
together  1  part  of  glue,  2  parts  of  water,  and  4  parts 
of  glycerin  (all  by  weight,  of  course),  evaporating  some 
of  the  water  and  tempering  the  mixture  with  more  glue 
or  glycerin  if  the  season  or  climate  require.  The  mass 
when  of  proper  consistency,  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  cooling  a  small  portion,  is  poured  into  a  shallow  pan 
and  allowed  to  set.  Clean  glue  must  be  used  or  the 
mixture  strained;  and  air  bubbles  should  be  removed 
by  skimming  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  or 
similar  appliance. 

Variations  of  this  formula  have  been  proposed,  some 
of  which  are: 

(1)  Glycerin    12  ounces. 

Gelatin 2  ounces. 

Water    7  J^  ounces. 

Sugar    3  ounces. 

(2)  Water    10  ounces. 

Dextrin    15^  ounces. 

Sugar     2  ounces. 

■  Gelatin    15  ounces. 

i  Glycerin     15  ounces. 

Zinc  oxide   1 VS   ounces. 

(3)  Gelatin 10  ounces. 

Water    40  ounces. 

Glycerin    120  ounces. 

Barium   sulphate    8  ounces. 


sweetness  of  cider  perfectly,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  add  too  much,  as  that  would  impart  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste. 


Compound  Tincture  of  Vanillin. 

W.  R.  W.  writes:  "Will  you  please  publish  a  for- 
mula for  a  flavoring  agent  made  from  vanillin  and 
cumarin  for  bakers'  use,  to  have  about  the  same  flavor- 
ing capacity  as  vanilla  extract?" 

Try  compound  tincture  of  vanillin.  It  appears  on 
page  187  of  the  National  Formulary : 

Vanillin   90  grains. 

Cumarin   6  grains. 

Alcohol 6  fluidounces. 

Glycerin   4  fluidounces. 

Syrup  (U.  S.  P.) 4  fluidounces. 

Compound  tincture  of  cudbear  (N.F.)  ^  fluidounce. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  32  fluidounces. 
Dissolve   the    vanillin    and    cumarin   in    the    alcohol,    add    the 
glycerin,    syrup,    and    compound   tincture   of   cudbear,    and   lastly 
enough  water  to  make  1000  Cc.  or  32  fluidounces. 


Cider  Preservatives. 
C.   F.   S. — ^You  had  better  look  carefully  into  the 
pure  food  and  drug  laws  before  selling  preserved  cider. 
For  your  personal  use,  we  offer  the  following  formulas 
borrowed  from  the  literature: 

1.  The  addition  of  154  grains  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  to  22  gallons  of  cider  prevents,  or  materially 
retards,  the  hardening  of  the  beverage  on  exposure  to 
air;  moreover,  the  bismuth  salt  renders  alcohoHc  fer- 
mentation more  complete. 

2.  Calcium  sulphite  (sulphite  of  lime)  is  largely 
used  to  prevent  fermentation  in  cider.  About  ^  to  ^/4 
of  an  ounce  of  the  sulphite  is  required  for  1  gallon  of 
cider.  It  should  first  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  cider,  then  added  to  the  bu|k,  and  the  whole  agitated 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  The  barrel  should  then  be 
bunged  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days,  until  the 
action  of  the  sulphite  is  exerted.    It  will  preserve  the 


Liniment. 

Detroiter  writes:  "Kindly  publish  a  formula  for  a 
liniment  containing  safrol,  oil  of  tar,  oil  of  mustard, 
light  oil  of  pine,  oil  of  wintergreen,  chloroform  (com- 
mercial), and  capsicum.  What  would  you  use  as  a  base 
and  in  what  proportion  would  you  use  it?  Please  state 
the  percentage  of  chloroform  and  the  base  if  it  be  of  an 
alcoholic  nature." 

We  suggest  the  following  formula: 

Oleoresin  of  capsicum 2  Cc. 

Oil  of  sassafras,  artificial 6  Cc. 

Oil   of  tar 12  Cc. 

Oil  of  mustard 1  Cc. 

Oil  of  pine  needles  (Abies  Siberica)  or  oil  of 

turpentine    15  Cc. 

Methyl  salicylate   20  Cc. 

Chloroform,  commercial  24  Cc. 

Petrolatum  liquidum  or  alcohol q.  s.  ad  120  Cc. 

This  contains  chloroform  20  per  cent,  and,  if  alco- 
holic, 33y3  per  cent,  of  95-per-cent  alcohol. 


Ice  Plant. 

D.  C.  A.  writes :  "Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to 
the  physiological  action  of  ice  plant  (Monotrobia  Uni- 
flora)  ?  The  common  names  are  ice  plant  and  Indian 
pipe  plant.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  habit- 
forming,  like  opium?" 

The  principal  constituent  of  this  drug  is  andromedo- 
toxin,  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  although  the  plant  is  not 
classed  as  a  poisonous  one.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  plant  is  habit-forming.  It  is  a  stimulant  tonic, 
diuretic,  and  nervine.  It  has  been  used  in  epilepsy, 
nervous  irritabihty,  and  similar  ailments  as  a  nerve 
sedative,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  similar  to  opium. 


To  Remove  Iron  Stains. 

J.  E.  T.  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  the  formula  of  a 
light,  creamy  paste  that  will  remove  iron  rust  from 
cotton  and  hnen  goods?  I  know  that  the  oxalates  and 
tin  chloride  are  good.  How  can  they  be  made  into  a 
paste  that  may  be  put  into  collapsible  tubes?" 

Suppose  you  use  cream  of  tartar  and  oxalic  acid. 
Make  them  into  a  paste  with  glycerin  and  a  little  water. 
Be  careful  about  using  the  mixture  on  colored  goods, 
because  there  is  danger  of  removing  the  dye. 


A  Germicide. 
C.  P.  H!  &  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  proprietary  germicide  which  you  mention.     Perhaps 
liquor  antigerminarus   N.   F.  will  serve  your  purpose. 
The  formula  reads : 

Thymol    240    grains. 

Oil   of   eucalyptus 2  fluidounces. 

Oil    of   lavender 2  fluidounces. 

Alcohol    25^   fluidounces. 

Water,    enough   to   make 32  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  thymol  and  oils  in  the  alcohol,  add  enough  water 
to  make  32  fluidounces,  and  filter  if  necessary. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Every  indication  points  to  a 
PROSPERITY!  rising  tide  of  prosperity,  and 
there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  the  drug  trade  shouldn't  get  its  share. 
The  crops  this  year  are  astonishingly  good. 
The  corn  crop  was  larger  than  it  had  been  for 
six  or  seven  years;  the  hay  crop  was  consid- 
erably better  than  the  ten-year  average;  the 
oat  crop  exceeded  all  precedent;  and  the  good 
cotton  crop  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Turning  to  the  steel  and  iron  industry,  which 
is  always  an  excellent  barometer,  we  find  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  reporting  un- 
filled orders  larger  in  amount  than  for  five 
years  past.  Meanwhile  the  increase  in  railroad 
traffic  is  so  tremendous  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  a  shortage  of  cars  is  becoming  most 
urgent. 

Everywhere    business    men    are    exhibiting 


greater  confidence  than  they  have  for  some 
years.  With  almost  entire  accord,  the  country 
is  looking  forward  to  an  era  of  expansion  and 
development.  This  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
during  such  a  presidential  campaign  as  we 
have  just  witnessed,  and  in  the  face  of  direful 
prophesies  of  what  might  happen  if  this  party 
or  that  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
government.  "Big  business,"  in  accordance 
with  its  shrewd  practice,  had  discounted  the 
results  of  the  election,  and  had  foreseen  Mr. 
Wilson's  triumph.  If,  realizing  the  inevitable, 
it  continued  to  foster  growth  and  confidence, 
it  must  have  had  no  fear  of  any  "Democratic 
panic."  Since  the  election  everything  seems 
to  point  as  before  to  continued  expansion,  and 
even  Mr.  Wilson's  announcement  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  downward  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  next  spring  has  caused  no 
let-up  ill  the  onward  movement. 

Let  us  therefore  all  get  ready  for  prosperity 
— and  let  us  profit  by  it  like  good  business 
men.  All  this  talk  about  a  panic  is  childish — 
that  is,  it  is  childish  except  that  if  we  talk  long 
enough  about  a  thing,  and  fear  it  enough,  and 
continue  systematically  to  expect  it,  we  shall 
most  assuredly  bring  it  to  pass. 


ARRESTED 

FOR    SELLING 

ABORTIFACIENTS. 


The  sensation  of  last  month 
was  the  simultaneous  arrest 
in  different  cities  through- 
out the  country  of  173  persons  for  misuse  of 
the  mails  either  in  soliciting  criminal  medical 
practice,  or  of  disposing  of  drugs  and  instru- 
ments intended  for  criminal  purposes.  The 
newspapers  have  been  full  of  it,  and  our  read- 
ers are  doubtless  well  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  ar- 
rests were  made  under  Section  211  of  the 
United  States  Penal  Code,  which  bars  from 
the  mails  any  advertisement,  letter  or  circular 
proposing  or  suggesting  criminal  practices,  or 
any  package  containing  any  drug,  instrument 
or  substance  to  be  used  for  immoral  or  un- 
lawful purposes. 

Presumably  the  offense  involved  in  most  of 
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the  173  cases  was  that  of  sending  abortifa- 
cients  through  the  mails  or  of  soliciting  or- 
ders for  them.  Among  the  defendants  are 
retail  and  wholesale  druggists,  physicians,  and 
other  persons  who  stand  so  well  in  their  com- 
munities as  in  some  instances  to  be  church 
elders  and  Sunday-school  superintendents.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  mess  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  some  heavy  penalties  will  doubtless  be 
imposed. 

The  situation  is  confessedly  unfortunate, 
but  it  will  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  teach- 
ing every  druggist  and  every  doctor  that  the 
mails  may  not  be  used  for  the  solicitation  of 
such  business,  or  for  the  distribution  of  such 
remedies.  Furthermore,  practically  every 
State  absolutely  forbids  the  sale  and  use  of 
abortifacients  as  such.  More  than  that,  near- 
ly every  State  pharmacy  act  or  poison  law 
prohibits  the  sale  of  well-known  emmena- 
gogues  like  ergot,  cottonroot,  oil  of  tansy  and 
oil  of  pennyroyal  unless  they  are  plainly 
labeled  "poison,"  unless  the  sales  are  regis- 
tered, and  unless  it  is  known  by  the  druggist 
that  the  substances  are  to  be  used  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  and  not  to  produce  abortion. 


These   are  the  days   of  the 

THE  REFERENDUM  r  i  i-.-  «/-• 

IN  CALIFORNIA,  referendum  m  politics.  Give 
the  people  a  voice"  is  one  of 
the  shibboleths  of  recent  years.  In  pharma- 
ceutical circles,  as  we  pointed  out  two  or  three 
months  ago,  the  graduation  prerequisite  idea 
has  been  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  pharma- 
cists of  several  States  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  We  now  find  that  the  California 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  gone  a 
step  farther,  and  has  put  it  up  to  its  entire 
membership  to  decide  by  mail  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  considerable  number  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  pharmacy  laws  of  the 
State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation have  been  more  or  less  at  logger- 
heads for  several  years  over  the  wisdom  of 
making  certain  amendments.  Two  or  more 
factions  have  meanwhile  developed,  and  a  good 
deal  of  bitterness  has  resulted.  It  was  a  very 
happy  stroke  when,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the 
whole  question  in  detail  to  the  entire  member- 
ship by  mail,  and  then  to  abide  by  the  results. 
Accordingly  a  voting  sheet  has  been  sent  out 


on  which  12  questions  are  printed,  and  drug- 
gists are  asked  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  every  prop- 
osition. These  questions  cover  such  topics  as 
the  graduation  prerequisite,  the  enforcement  of 
the  pure  drugs  law  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  amendment  of  the  poison  law, 
whether  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  shall  comprise 
five  or  seven  members,  etc.,  etc. 


This  whole   plan   strikes   us 

WHY  NOT  TRY  ,     •  j      •      i  i         •  r  , 

IT  ELSEWHERE?  ^s  being  admirable,  if  only 
the  results  are  honestly  and 
faithfully  abided  by.  There  ought  to  be  no 
looking  behind  the  returns.  Inasmuch  as  the 
whole  thing  is  put  up  to  a  popular  vote,  the 
results  of  this  popular  vote  should  be  consid- 
ered mandatory  instructions,  and  all  factional 
fighting  should  be  abandoned.  It  might  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  try  out  this  referendum  scheme 
in  States  like  Pennsylvania.  There,  as  our 
readers  know,  strong  differences  of  opinion 
have  developed  during  the  last  few  years  over 
proposed  amendments  to  the  poison  and  anti- 
narcotic  laws.  Finally,  after  a  good  deal  of 
debate,  these  differences  were  apparently 
ironed  out  by  definite  vote  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  association. 

But  what  do  we  find?  Is  there  harmony  as 
a  result  of  the  vote,  and  has  the  minority  de- 
cided to  abide  by  the  results  ?  No !  We  have 
been  hearing  of  dissatisfaction  ever  since  from 
different  individuals  and  different  groups  in  the 
State.  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  for  instance,  either  has  held  a  meet- 
ing or  soon  will  hold  one,  to  protest  formally 
against  the  decisions  reached  by  the  State  as- 
sociation, and  to  outline  what  sort  of  amend- 
ments it  will  stand  for.  Presumably  it  will 
send  representatives  to  the  State  legislature  to 
appear  against  the  representatives  sent  by  the 
State  association.  Now  why  wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  scheme  to  do  in  Pennsylvania  what  is 
being  done  in  California — submit  the  whole 
thing  to  a  State-wide  vote,  find  out  what  drug- 
gists want,  and  then  go  ahead  and  get  it? 

The  majority  ought  to  rule  in  this  country. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  our 
system  of  government.  The  difficulty  is  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  know  where  the  ma- 
jority stands,  and  the  referendum  idea  fur- 
nishes a  pretty  good  method  of  getting  at  the 
facts.  It  has  been  used,  as  we  have  already 
reported,  with  a  good  deal  of  success  in  dis- 
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covering  what  the  sentiment  is  about  the  grad- 
uation prerequisite.     Why  not  go  farther  with 
*     *     * 

'Ihere  has    fortunately   been 

ANTI-NARCOTIC  i    j      ,       r  •    •        , 

REFORM.  '1  good  deal  of  activity  lately 

in  the  direction  of  anti-nar- 
cotic reform.  In  Alabama  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy has  begun  an  active  campaign  against 
violators  of  the  State  law.  The  license  of  one 
pharmacist  has  been  revoked;  six  or  seven 
other  druggists  are  under  investigation;  and  it 
is  expected  to  keep  the  work  up  systematically. 
Tht  board  is  endeavoring  to  induce  State  of- 
ficials to  create  a  fund  for  the  purpose. 

In  Brooklyn  a  grand  jury  has  begun  an  in- 
vestigation. In  one  week  about  17  witnesses 
from  wholesale  drug  firms  were  examined,  the 
idea  being  to  find  out  who  were  the  large  pur- 
chasers of  narcotics  in  Brooklyn.  The  District 
Attorney  has  followed  up  the  leads  energeti- 
cally. One  offender  has  been  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  on  the  second  offense 
for  the  attempted  sale  of  cocaine.  A  second 
man,  who  is  a  druggist  by  the  way,  is  being 
held  in  $3500  bail  on  two  charges,  and  his 
brother,  a  dentist,  in  $2000  bail  on  one  charge. 
Other  early  arrests  are  probable. 

The  District  Attorney  of  Kings  county  has 
characterized  the  spread  of  the  drug  habit  as 
one  of  the  worst  evils  Brooklyn  has  ever  had 
to  contend  with,  and  he  has  declared  that  the 
work  of  investigation  and  prosecution  w^ould 
be  continued  until  every  illicit  trafficker  had 
been  driven  to  cover. 


Drug-store     combinations 

DRUG-STORE  ^       i 

COMBINATIONS,  scem  to  be  growing  apace. 
The  group  of  Liggett  stores 
throughout  the  country  owned  by  the  Louis 
K.  Liggett  Co.  W'ill  henceforth  be  known  un- 
der the  title  of  "Liggett's."  These  stores,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  a  sort  of  offshoot  of  the 
United  Drug  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Rexall 
preparations.  They  now  total  51  in  number, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  opening  of 
five  additional  stores  in  Greater  Boston.  At 
the  present  time  the  Liggett  establishments  are 
located  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Brock- 
ton, Columbus,  Detroit,  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  New  York,  Newport,  Paterson,  Paw- 
tucket,  Providence,  Salem,  Syracuse,  Toronto, 
Trov,  Woonsocket.  and  Worcester. 
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On  a  recent  occasion  all  51  of  the  Liggett 
stores  printed  large  advertisements  in  the  local 
newspapers,  offering  bargains  in  every  depart- 
ment. In  the  New  York  store,  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  the  total  business 
of  the  day  was  said  to  have  exceeded  $10,000, 
while  the  total  of  all  the  51  stores  in  the  group 
was  60  per  cent  greater  than  any  previous 
day's  business  had  been  in  the  history  of  the 
company. 

Now  we  find  that  Baltimore  has  a  new 
drug-store  combination.  It  is  being  promoted 
by  M.  M.  Whitehurst,  John  W.  Gregory  and 
H.  Hechheimer.  The  business  will  be  known 
as  the  Associated  Drug  Stores.  It  has  recently 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  has  a  capital  stock  of  $45,000.  So  far 
the  company  has  three  stores,  and  it  has  de- 
clared its  intention  of  acquiring  other  stands 
in  Baltimore,  and  also  of  developing  a  chain 
of  stores  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
other  near-by  towns.  S.  A.  Nattans,  a  son  of 
the  late  Arthur  Nattans,  head  of  the  Read 
Drug  and  Chemical  Co.  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  is  general  manager  of  the  corporation. 
*     *     * 

Miss    Florence    Yaple,    who 
FLORENCE  YAPLE.    died   some   weeks   ago,   was 

probably  not  very  well 
known  to  the  pharmacists  of  the  country,  but 
this  was  largely  because  of  her  excessive  mod- 
esty. For  years  she  more  or  less  regularly 
attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  to  report  the  con- 
ventions for  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. Those  of  us  who  represented  the  phar- 
maceutical press  got  to  know  and  to  admire 
her,  but  doubtless  the  general  membership  was 
less  fortunate.  Graduating  from  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy  in  1895,  she 
subsequently  served  as  research  assistant  to 
Professor  Trimble,  and  afterwards  to  Pro- 
fessor Kraemer.  She  likewise  helped  both  men 
in  the  editorial  and  business  conduct  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Working 
much  of  the  time  in  the  Journal  office  in  the 
college  building,  she  was  frequently  consulted 
by  students  for  information  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  she  was  always  willing  to  be  of 
service.  She  was  a  fine  scholar,  in  pharmacy 
as  well  as  out  of  it,  w^as  a  faithful  and  earnest 
worker,  and  will  be  sincerely  missed  by  those 
with  whom  she  came  intimately  in  contact. 
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James  H.  Beal,  that  quiet, 
/or  THE  A.  PH.  A.?  Serene,  constructive  thinker, 

has  started  the  development 
of  a  new  idea.  In  an  editorial  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  he 
argues  very  convincingly  that  the  Association 
ought  to  have  a  permanent  home.  It  should 
have  a  place  for  the  preservation  of  its  archives 
and  its  growing  historical  collection;  it  should 
have  room  to  accumulate  a  library  instead  of 
continuing  to  dissipate  it  for  lack  of  space; 
"it  should  have  at  its  command  suitable  labora- 
tories where  the  formulas  proposed  for  in- 
clusion in  the  N.  F.  could  be  tested  out;"  and 
it  should  have  a  definite  headquarters  where 
its  editorial  and  clerical  staff  could  be  housed, 
and  where  its  business  could  be  transacted. 
Dr.  Beal  says  that  such  a  building,  at  a  rough 
guess,  could  be  erected  for  $50,000.  It  could 
easily  be  maintained  from  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing revenues  of  the  Association,  but  the  first 
cost  would  have  to  be  met  otherwise,  "and 
since  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  given  its  services  freely 
to  the  whole  of  American  pharmacy,  why 
should  not  the  whole  of  American  pharmacy 
contribute  to  a  plant  which  would  enable  the 
Association  to  greatly  increase  its  usefulness 
to  the  cause  which  it  represents?" 


THE 


It  isn't  perfectly  clear  that 
PARCELS  POST,      the  parcels  post  is  going  to 

mean  such  a  great  reduction 
after  all — as  compared,  we  mean,  with  ex- 
press rates.  We  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Western  Druggist  an  interesting  comparison 
originally  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
express  rates  will  of  course  make  quite  a  dif- 
ference, and  when  the  new  rates  are  compared 
with  the  parcels  post  figures  it  is  discovered 
that  the  latter  has  the  best  of  it  only  for  short 
distances,  and  for  packages  less  than  four 
pounds  in  weight.  When  you  get  up  above 
four  pounds,  and  particularly  when  you  send  a 
package  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  cheaper 
to  use  the  express  company.  On  a  short  haul, 
within  the  50-mile  zone,  for  instance,  the 
parcels  post  is  cheaper  until  you  reach  the 
weight  of  seven  pounds :  on  a  longer  haul,  such 
as  600  miles,  the  parcels  post  is  cheaper  only 
up  to  four  pounds;  and  when  the  distance  of 
1000  miles  is  reached,  the  parcels  post  ceases 


to  be  cheaper  at  a  limit  of  three  pounds.  Be- 
yond these  limits  the  express  companies,  under 
the  proposed  rates,  will  have  much  the  best 
of  it. 


A  feature  was  inaugurated 
DUPLICATION.       ^t  the  last  annual  meeting  of 

the  Iowa  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  which  is  well  worthy  of  dupli- 
cation elsewhere.  It  was  called  an  educational 
session,  if  we  remember  correctly,  but  while  it 
certainly  was  educational,  it  was  not  that  in  the 
customary  meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  a 
session  where  every  druggist  who  had  made  a 
pronounced  success  of  some  particular  depart- 
ment in  his  store  was  asked  to  tell  how  he  had 
turned  the  trick,  and  his  remarks  were  then 
discussed.  As  a  result,  brief  five-  and  ten- 
minute  talks  were  given  by  prominent  drug- 
gists from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
whole  idea  turned  out  to  be  such  a  success  that 
it  will  be  made  the  leading  feature  of  the  con- 
vention next  year. 

^     ^     ^ 

Dr.  George  D.  Rosengarten,  vice-president 
of  the  Powers-Weigh tman-Rosengarten  Co., 
has  been  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever  in  the 
German  Hospital  at  San  Francisco,  but  is  now 
reported  as  well  or  nearly  well.  He  traveled 
West  with  a  hundred  or  more  members  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
on  a  tour  of  investigation  following  the  New 
York  meeting  last  October,  and  apparently  was 
taken  ill  while  on  that  trip. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its  midwinter 
meeting  held  last  month  in  Chicago,  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to  include  in  their  legisla- 
tive requests  this  year  the  sum  .of  $200,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  building  for  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

*     *     * 

The  city  of  Columbus,  which  has  for  some 
time  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  best  price-protected  cities  of  any  size  in  the 
entire  country,  now  threatens  to  indulge  in  a 
fierce  saturnalia  of  cut  rates.  The  moon 
looks  angry. 
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EDITORIAL 


SHOULD  THE   DRUGGIST   MAKE   HIS   OWN 
GALENICALS? 

The  question  propounded  in  the  caption  of 
this  editorial  was  discussed  in  very  animated 
fashion  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  last  August. 
F.  W.  Nitardy,  who  has  been  and  perhaps 
now  is  connected  with  the  food  and  drug 
authorities  in  Colorado,  argued  very  strenu- 
ously that  the  druggist  should  be  his  own 
manufacturer.  He  gave  figures  showing  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  galenicals  when 
manufactured  by  the  druggist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  when  purchased  by  him  on  the  other.  The 
saving  was  represented  to  be  quite  considera- 
ble, and  after  Mr.  Nitardy  had  finished  his 
demonstration  he  was  earnestly  supported  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson.  Others,  too,  discussed 
the  question. 

Now  witness  a  strange  development:  a 
teacher  of  pharmacy  immediately  took  the 
other  side  of  the  question!  'Prof.  H.  C.  Wash- 
burn, dean  of  the  Denver  College  of  Phar- 
macy, held  that  for  more  reasons  than  one  it 
was  uneconomic  and  contrary  to  his  own  best 
interests  for  the  druggist  to  make  many  of  his 
tinctures,  fluidextracts,  elixirs,  and  the  like. 
His  position  was  that  a  large  manufacturer, 
well  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  equip- 
ment, and  having  at  his  command  the  service 
of  experts  in  every  line,  could  secure  better 
crude  drugs,  could  make  preparations  of  more 
uniform  potency,  could  assay  and  standardize 
them  with  greater  skill  and  accuracy,  and, 
everything  considered,  could  sell  his  products 
to  the  druggist  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  drug- 
gist could  make  them  for  himself.  It  was  to 
be  gathered  from  his  remarks  that  he  believed 
manufacturing  pharmacy  to  be  one  of  the 
marked  developments  of  the  time,  and  that  to 
reject  it  was  to  turn  one's  back  on  progress, 
advancement,  and  economic  advantage. 

As  for  ourselves  we  have  no  desire  to  argue 
very  positively  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
proposition.  Practically  all  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical schools  and  colleges  urge  their  students 
very  earnestly  to  make  their  own  galenicals. 
Some  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  older  school — 
"apothecaries,"  as  they  used  to  be  called — give 
the  same  counsel.    Perhaps  they  are  right.    In 


any  event  the  individual  pharmacist  will  follow 
his  own  inclination  and  training,  and  if  he  likes 
the  work  of  manufacturing,  and  has  been 
taught  to  do  it  well,  will  continue  to  practice 
it.  The  great  majority  of  druggists  will  prob- 
ably not  be  influenced  very  much  one  way  or 
another  by  arguments  for  or  against  the  man- 
ufacture of  galenicals  in  the  store.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  considerations  which  are  fre- 
quently overlooked.  Those  who  advocate  that 
the  druggist  should  be  his  own  manufacturer 
usually  declare  that  it  would  save  him  a  lot  of 
money.  This  was  practically  Mr.  Nitardy's 
chief  argument,  and  it  is  the  chief  argument 
also  of  most  others.  Is  it  based  on  fact?  We 
do  not  think  it  is. 

Recently,  for  instance,  the  chief  chemist  of 
one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  manufacturing 
trade  told  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  that 
every  drug  assay  made  in  duplicate  in  his 
laboratory  cost  the  house  $4.60!  This  seems 
astonishingly  high,  and  it  even  surprised  the 
house  itself  when  it  uncovered  the  facts,  but 
thorough  investigation  showed  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  the  figure  was  correct.  Now  if  it 
costs  a  manufacturer  $4.60  to  make  an  assay 
of  a  tincture  or  a  fluidextract,  it  would  cost  the 
retailer  much  more  than  this  when  he  figured 
in  the  cost  of  his  time  and  material.  He  is  not 
anything  like  so  well  equipped  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  expense  would  surely  be  greater  in  his 
case.  Furthermore,  the  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  assaying  a  single  lot  of  fluid  is  spread 
over  four  or  five  hundred  gallons  of  product, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  a  very  small  charge 
against  a  single  pint.  But  what  about  the 
druggist  who  makes  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  at  mos* 
a  gallon  at  a  time,  and  who  must  suflfer  this 
heavy  expense  on  so  small  an  output? 

Again,  the  manufacturer  not  only  examines 
and  standardizes  his  finished  product,  but  he 
likewise  tests  every  salt  and  assays  every  acid 
entering  into  the  preparation  of  his  elixirs  and 
other  galenicals.  The  whole  process  of  manu- 
facture is  checked  up  at  every  stage  in  order 
that  results  of  the  most  positive  accuracy,  and 
products  of  the  greatest  efficiency,  may  be  se- 
cured. It  is  relatively  easy  for  him  to  do  all 
this  in  making  immense  quantities  of  his  prep- 
arations, but  is  it  practicable  and  feasible  for 
the  retailer  to  do  it?  And  if  the  retailer  does 
do  it,  isn't  the  expense  going  to  double,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  the  cost  of  his  finished 
preparations?     All   this  work  must  be  done. 
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mind  you,  if  galenicals  are  going  to  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  if  the  retailer  is  going  to 
turn  out  products  equal  to  those  made  by  the 
manufacturer,  demanded  by  the  standards  of 
the  time,  and  conforming  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  food  and  drug  laws.  A  fluid  ex- 
tract, for  instance,  cannot  be  dismissed  after  a 
single  assay  has  been  made.  The  work  must 
be  done  in  duplicate,  and  the  assay  repeated 
after  the  adjustment  to  standard  strength  has 
been  made  to  see  that  proper  results  have 
actually  been  secured. 

We  do  not  know  what  method  Mr.  Nitardy 
followed  in  arriving  at  his  comparative  figures, 
but  we  have  observed  that  other  druggists  in 
the  past,  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing galenicals  versus  the  cost  of  buying  them, 
have  failed  to  include  the  element  of  the  drug- 
gist's own  time.  This  of  course  is  a  fatal 
defect  in  all  such  calculations.  If  the  druggist 
is  going  to  make  everything  himself,  and  is 
going  to  make  everything  right,  he  will  find 
that  the  entire  time  of  himself  or  of  some  well- 
trained  man  will  easily  be  consumed.  The 
cost  of  this  man  must  therefore  be  charged  up 
against  the  cost  of  the  products,  and  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  man,  but  the  cost  of  the  galenical 
product  consumed,  the  expense  for  equipment, 
and  the  loss  of  alcohol  and  such  assay  ma- 
terials as  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  like. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  deception  about  all 
these  factors,  and  amateur  accountants  have 
greatly  deceived  themselves  and  their  hearers. 
For  years  the  Bulletin  has  argued  that  the 
druggist  should  know  what  he  was  about  in 
the  calculation  of  costs,  and  here  is  another 
field  where  the  same  truth  applies  in  direct 
measure. 

Some  druggists,  realizing  all  these  consider- 
ations more  or  less  vaguely,  have  sought  to 
beat  the  devil  round  the  stump.  Thus  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  which  urged  the  druggist 
to  make  his  tinctures  from  assayed  crude  drugs. 
The  advocates  of  this  resolution  evidently  felt 
that  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  average  re- 
tailer to  assay  his  finished  products.  They  felt, 
too,  that  the  good  old  slipshod  method  of 
making  galenicals  and  trusting  to  luck  that  they 
would  be  efficient,  and  uniformly  efficient, 
wouldn't  do  any  longer.  Some  assurance  of 
proper  results  must  be  given,  and  so  they  fell 
back  upon  the  idea  of  starting  with  assayed 


crude  drugs,  purchased  ready  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

Now  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  assayed 
crude  drugs,  but  it  has  been  found  over  and 
over  again  that,  waiving  the  question  of 
whether  these  drugs  are  or  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  to  start  with,  the  preparations 
made  from  them  have  been  far  from  uniform 
and  satisfactory.  The  investigations  made  by 
several  pharmaceutical  chemists  during  the  last 
few  years  have  proved  this  beyond  peradven- 
ture.  Such  a  proposition,  therefore,  is  a  mere 
subterfuge,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  the 
resolution  failed  of  adoption  at  the  Milwaukee 
meeting,  and  was  quietly  put  to  sleep  along 
with  several  other  propositions  of  equal  wis- 
dom. The  N.  A.  R.  D.  could  not  bring  itself 
to  sanction  side-stepping  of  so  obvious  a  char- 
acter. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not 
mean  to  argue  against  the  preparation  of 
galenicals  in  the  drug  store.  We  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  in  some  instances  they  are  made 
there  with  great  fidelity.  Our  position  is,  how- 
ever, that  they  ought  not  to  be  made  in  the 
store  unless  they  are  made  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness and  care  with  which  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  reputable  manufacturing  phar- 
macist, and  that  when  they  are  so  prepared, 
they  really  cost  the  druggist  more  than  he 
could  buy  them  for.  The  claim  of  economy  in 
this  instance  is  mere  sophistry.  Furthermore, 
there  is  much  in  the  argument  that  manufac- 
turing pharmacy  represents  a  specialized  ad- 
vance of  the  times;  that  the  wise  druggist 
should  realize  this  to  be  the  fact;  that  he  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  tedious  detail  of  manufacturing 
work ;  and  that  he  should  utilize  the  time  and 
the  effort  thus  spared  to  him  for  the  vigorous 
and  energetic  development  of  his  business.  An 
hour  spent  in  the  promotion  of  trade,  and  in 
the  expansion  of  sales,  is  far  more  productive 
than  an  hour  spent  in  the  effort  to  realize  an 
economy — particularly  when  the  economy  isn't 
realized  after  all. 


HOW  MANY   OUNCES  IN   A  POUND? 

Suppose  you  were  taking  the  examination  of  a  State 
board  for  registration  and  the  following  questions  were 
asked  you :  "How  many  ounces  are  there  in  a  pound  of 
glycerin,  specific  gravity  1.25?"  "How  many  ounces  in 
a  pound  of  ether,  specific  gravity  0.762?"  What  would 
be  your  answer?    Naturally,  if  one  stopped  to  think  and 
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caught  the  real  meaning  of  the  questions,  the  answers 
in  both  cases  would  be :  "There  are  sixteen  ounces  in  a 
pound,  no  matter  what  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
may  be."  Yet  out  of  some  fifty  odd  candidates  for  reg- 
istration in  a  near-by  State  over  half  of  them  gave 
answers  varying  according  to  the  condidate's  arith- 
metical skill,  most  of  them  basing  their  answers  on  a 
division  of  the  number  of  ounces  in  a  pound  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  named. 

On  first  thought  such  a  question  would  be  indignantly 
characterized  as  "one  of  the  fool  catch  questions  boards 
of  examiners  are  so  fond  of  asking ;"  on  second  thought 
it  will  be  more  or  less  grudgingly  admitted  that  the 
question  was  given  to  test  the  intelligence  of  the  candi- 
dates, not  their  skill  in  arithmetic.  If  a  man  is  sure  of 
his  knowledge  and  himself  such  questions  are  easily 
answered,  but  if  he  is  floundering  in  a  maze  of  half- 
digested  knowledge  and  has  the  common  idea  that  phar- 
maceutical examining  boards  get  their  sole  delight  in 
puzzling  candidates,  he  would  at  once  seek  for  some 
hidden  mystery  in  such  a  question  and  thereupon  would 
proceed  to  work  it  out  in  the  most  complicated  fashion. 
— American  Druggist. 

We  beg  leave  to  differ.  To  us  these  two 
questions  are  "catch  questions,"  pure  and 
simple.  Not  only  are  they  catch  questions: 
they  are  worse  than  that — they  are  stupidly 
misleading.  We  submit  that,  if  honestly  given, 
they  can  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way,  as  if 
they  read : 

1.  How  many  fluid  ounces  are  there  in  a  pound  of 
glycerin,  specific  gravity  1.25? 

2.  How  many  fluid  ounces  in  a  pound  of  ether,  spe- 
cific gravity  0.762? 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
two  questions,  if  honestly  intended.  Those 
who  so  considered  them  were  correct,  and  we 
therefore  hold  that  "over  half  of  the  candi- 
dates," instead  of  being  in  the  wrong,  were  in 
the  right.  If  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  the 
"near-by  State"  penalized  these  candidates 
they  certainly  punished  intelligence  and  ac- 
curacy, and  to  this  extent  made  the  examina- 
tion a  farce  and  a  travesty. 

Besides,  no  question  ought  ever  to  he  asked 
zvhich  can  possibly  be  interpreted  in  two  ways. 
It  isn't  fair  to  the  candidates.  If  there  is  ever 
a  place  where  English  of  absolute  accuracy 
and  flawless  clarity  ought  to  be  employed,  it  is 
in  an  examination  paper. 


i 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES? 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject,  some  druggists  continue 
to  take  hazardous  chances  in  business  without 
protecting  themselves  fully  against  fire  losses. 


Here  is  an  actual  letter  written  not  long  ago 
by  a  member  of  a  retail  drug  firm  to  one  of 
the  firm's  creditors: 
Gentlemen  : 

We  recently  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  our  entire 
stock  and  fixtures  by  fire.  We  were  only  partially  pro- 
tected by  insurance,  the  amount  on  the  stock,  etc.,  being 
$3500,  but  we  had  not  taken  inventory  within  twelve 
months,  as  is  required  by  the  insurance  companies,  and 
they  penalized  us  20  per  cent,  which  left  us  $2800,  and 
what  collections  we  could  make,  to  pay  what  we  owed. 
We  have  about  exhausted  our  collections,  and  secured 
$800,  which  makes  $3600  altogether,  and  we  owe  (includ- 
ing $2000  borrowed  from  banks)  $4000.  This  leaves  us 
short,  as  you  see,  about  $400,  after  losing  every  dollar 
we  put  into  the  business,  which  was  $3000  in  cash,  $2000 
of  this  being  furnished  by  me,  from  which  I  never 
realized  any  profit  but  let  it  remain  to  increase  the 
stock. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  am  asking  you,  and 
all  of  our  creditors,  to  allow  us  a  discount  of  10  per  cent 
and  I  will  see  that  a  check  is  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of 
your  statement  less  10  per  cent.  Please  understand  that 
we  are  not  offering  this  as  a  compromise,  but  our  con- 
cern was  incorporated,  and  you  see  with  this  10  per  cent 
discount  we  shall  be  able  to  just  about  pay  our  debts. 

Two  shortcomings  are  indicated  in  this  let- 
ter. In  the  first  place  no  inventory  had  been 
taken  during  the  last  year,  and  presumably  not 
for  several  years.  A  penalty  of  20  per  cent 
was  imposed  for  this  reason.  In  the  second 
place,  the  amount  of  insurance  protection  was 
by  far  too  small.  It  was  so  small,  indeed,  that 
the  partners  got  absolutely  nothing  back  for 
the  money  which  they  actually  put  into  the 
business  by  way  of  capital.  They  lost  every 
cent,  and  even  at  that  didn't  have  enough  to 
pay  their  creditors  without  asking  for  a  10- 
per-cent  concession. 

Why  will  druggists  continue  to  take  such 
foolish  chances? 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


AN  INTERESTING  STATEMENT  FROM 
CUBA. 

One  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  in  Cuba  has  been  interested  in  an 
address  which  was  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  which  appeared  on  page  374  of 
the  September  issue.  In  that  address  a  table 
was  given  presenting  the  epitomized  business 
statements  of  25  druggists  throughout  the 
country.  Our  Cuban  subscriber  was  led  to 
compile  a  statement  of  his  own  business,  and 
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for  his  enlightenment  he  compared  it  with 
those  of  two  other  druggists  taken  from  the 
table  mentioned.  He  selected  the  particular 
statements  of  druggists  D  and  E  because  their 
volume  of  business  was  just  about  like  his. 
We  now  reproduce  this  comparative  showing 
as  our  Cuban  friend  sends  it  to  us : 


Annual  sales 

Cost  of  goods  sold 

Gross  profits 

Expenses 

Net  profits 

Percentage  gross  profits  (on 
sales) 

Percentage  expense 

Total  income  (including  pro- 
prietor's salary) 


125,107  00 

12.336  00 

12,771  00 

6,000  00 

6,771  00 

51 
24 

$7,670  00 


B. 


$23,823  00 

16,496  00 

7,327  00 

6,702  00 

625  00 

31 

28 

$1,825  00 


Ours. 


$24,475  00 
14,672  00 
9,803  00 
3,387  00 
6,415  00 

40 
26 

$9,416  00 


Our  Cuban  correspondent  writes  as  follows : 

After  a  great  deal  of  study  of  your  interesting  article 
in  the  September  Bulletin  I  arranged  the  enclosed 
schedule  only  to  find  that  I  am  way  off  in  having  inter- 
preted the  "cost  of  goods  sold"  to  mean  the  year's  pur- 
chases. Won't  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  just  what  is 
the  "cost  of  goods  sold?"  I  can't  seem  to  get  this 
feature  of  the  thing  clear  in  my  mind. 

If  my  inventory  a  year  ago  had  disclosed  a  showing 
of  $20,000,  and  the  inventory  now  should  be  $25,000, 
would  this  $25,000  be  the  cost  of  goods  sold?  And  does 
the  inventory  include  the  fixtures  account?  I  suppose 
these  questions  seem  stupid  to  you,  but  they  are  very 
pertinent  to  me,  and  I  should  much  appreciate  your 
shedding  the  light  of  your  skill  on  my  statement. 

So  far  as  my  figures  are  concerned,  they  are  all 
accurate,  except  that  I  have  taken  no  inventory.  I 
believe,  however,  that  my  stock  is  far  above  what  it 
was  twelve  months  ago.  My  personal  salary  is  $3000  a 
year,  and  I  have  taken  from  the  busines.s  $1374  addi- 
tional. According  to  my  bank-book,  I  have  in  the 
meantime  increased  my  deposits  by  $2000.  Now  with 
these  facts  will  you  tell  me  where  I  am  at? 

Our  correspondent  has  made  several  mis- 
takes. In  the  first  place  we  may  explain  that 
the  "cost  of  goods  sold"  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  the  year's  purchases.  A  man  may  purchase 
$20,000  worth  of  goods  during  the  year,  but 
only  sell  $15,000  of  them.  The  remainder 
goes  into  the  permanent  stock  and  shows  up  in 
an  increased  inventory  valuation.  The  goods 
actually  sold,  however,  have  cost  only  $15,000, 
and  it  is  this  amount,  and  not  $20,000,  which 
should  be  deducted  from  the  total  sales  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  may  sell  more  goods  dur- 
ing the  year  than  he  buys,  in  which  case  the 
inventory  valuation  will  show  a  slump  instead 
of  an  increase,  and  the  cost  of  goods  sold  will 
be  greater  than  the  purchases  instead  of  less. 
Is  this  perfectly  clear?     It  simply  means  that 


one  can  tell  very  little  about  the  facts  until  he 
does  take  annual  inventories,  and  until  he 
knows  what  he  has  actually  sold. 

Now  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  accur- 
ately what  was  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  in 
this  case.  In  the  absence  of  inventories,  we 
can  only  assume  that  the  permanent  stock  re- 
mained the  same,  and  that  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  was  fairly  represented  by  the  year's  pur- 
chases. We  then  find  gross  profits  of  $9803, 
representing  a  percentage  of  40.  This  is  very 
satisfactory. 

As  soon  as  we  get  to  the  element  of  expense 
in  the  statement,  however,  we  strike  another 
mistake.  Our  correspondent  has  manifestly 
failed  to  include  his  own  salary  as  proprietor 
in  the  expense  account.  This  amounts  to 
$3000,  and  we  therefore  have  a  total  expense 
of  $6387  instead  of  $3387.  This  one  item 
alone  changes  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
table,  and  we  venture  now  to  print  it  in  cor- 
rected form: 

Annual  sales  '. $24,475 

Cost  of  goods  sold 14,672 

Gross  profits  9,803 

Expenses  6,387 

Net  profits 3,416 

Percentage  of  gross  profit  (on  sales) 40 

Percentage  of  expense 26 

Total  income  (including  proprietor's  salary) $6,416 

This  cuts  down  our  correspondent's  showing 
somewhat,  but  even  at  that  it  is  pretty  good. 
A  net  profit  of  14  per  cent  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at!  And  a  total  income  of  $6416  is  about  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  from  a  $25,000 
business. 

Finally,  we  may  point  out  that,  according  to 
our  revised  schedule,  net  profits  were  realized 
of  $3416.  This  amount  of  money  should 
actually  have  accumulated,  unless  some  of  it 
went  into  an  enlargement  of  the  permanent 
stock.  Now  how  much  did  accumulate  ?  Well, 
we  find  that  the  proprietor  drew  out  $1374 
above  his  salary,  and  that  his  bank  account 
increased  also  by  $2000,  making  a  total  of 
$3374.  This  pretty  nearly  accounts  theoreti- 
cally for  the  net  profits  of  $3416,  which  leads 
us  to  believe  after  all  that  our  friend's  inven- 
tory remained  about  the  same,  and  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  "cost  of  goods  sold"  with  him 
was  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  year's 
purchases.  Otherwise,  his  net  profits  would 
not  so  nearly  have  accumulated  in  actual  cash, 
but  would  have  been  represented  in  part  by 
increased  stock. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


HERMAN  A.  METZ  ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  that  Herman 
A.  Metz,  of  Herman  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  now 
known  as  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Company, 
was  a  successful  candidate   for  Conjrress  on 


Hebman  a.  Metz. 


the  Democratic  ticket,  and  that  he  will  now  be 
a  part  of  the  Wilson  administration  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Metz  has  led  a 
conspicuous  life  in  the  civic  and  political  af- 
fairs of  Greater  New  York.  In  addition  to 
being  comptroller  of  the  city,  which  many 
people  in  the  drug  trade  knew  about,  he  had 
served  on  the  Brooklyn  School  Board  under 
both  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  Mayor  McClellan. 
He  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  a 
commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hughes  a  member  of  the 
Charter  Revision  Committee  of  New  York, 
and  by  President  Taft  an  honorary  commis- 
sioner to  the  American  Exposition  in  Berlin 
held  during  1910.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Metz 
had  been  conspicuous  in  a  great  variety  of  civic 
and  reform  work.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Civic  Club;  he  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants, 
and  vice-president  for  New  York  State  of  the 
Xational   Rivers   and   Harbors   Congress.     It 


would  require  much  space,  indeed,  to  give  a 
mere  list  of  the  positions  he  has  held,  of  the 
work  he  has  done,  and  of  the  public  organiza- 
tions and  private  clubs  with  which  he  has  been 
and  is  affiliated. 

Born  a  poor  boy,  he  has  become  a  man  of 
wealth  and  of  great  business  responsibility.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  secured  a  position  as  office  boy 
m  a  concern  which  subsequently  became  known 
as  Victor  Koechl  &  Co.,  of  which  he  has  now 
been  the  head  for  the  last  twelve  years.  In 
1903  he  divided  his  business,  continuing  the 
drugs  and  medicinal  products  in  the  old  firm. 
and  incorporating  the  house  of  H.  A.  Metz  & 
Co.  to  handle  chemicals  and  dye  stuflfs.  He 
became  the  president  and  sole  owner  of  both 
corporations. 


DEATH  OF  N.  A.  R.  D.  LEADER. 

J.  Arthur  Bean,  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and 
the  man  who  came  near  being  elected  president 
of  the  organization  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting 
last  August,  was  recently  injured  quite  seri- 
ously in  an  automobile  accident.  James  F. 
Finneran,  Gardner  F.  Murphy,  Fred  A.  Hub- 
bard, J.  N.  Cran,  and  Mr.  Bean  himself  were 


J.  Abthub  Bean. 

driving  in  Mr.  Finneran's  automobile  through 
the  town  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  when  a  car  driven  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Water  Department  of 
the  city  suddenly  appeared  from  a  side  street 
and  struck  the  rear  of  Mr.  Finneran's  machine 
before  it  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.     Mr. 
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Bean  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  seated  in  the  tonneau, 
were  thrown  violently  from  the  car.  Mr. 
Hubbard  escaped  with  a  severe  shaking  up,  but 
Mr.  Bean  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
both  of  his  legs  broken,  compound  fractures 
resulting  in  each  case. 

He  was  quickly  removed  to  the  Newton 
Hospital,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  prom- 
inent surgeon  from  Boston.  For  several 
weeks  thereafter  he  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
could  possibly  be  expected,  visited  daily  with 
his  family  and  friends,  kept  more  or  less  in 
touch  with  his  work,  and  was  about  ready  to 
have  a  telephone  installed  at  his  bedside.  On 
the  night  of  November  10,  however,  he  sud- 
denly became  worse  and  died  before  morning. 

Mr.  Bean  owned  two  stores  in  the  Somer- 
ville  district  of  Boston,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  a  cooperative  cigar  company  in  New 
England.      He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  son. 


THE    FIRST    VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
N.  W.  D.  A. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association,  held  during  October 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  William  B.  Strong 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  organiza- 
tion.     As    chairman    of    the    Entertainment 


Wm.  B.  Strong. 

Committee  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  Mr. 
Strong  had  commended  himself  favorably  to 
every  member,  and  his  choice  for  the  vice- 
presidency  was  one  of  great  popularity.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  he  has  beeh  active  in  the  N,  W. 
D.  A.  for  many  years,  and  for  some  time  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control — that 
inner  directorate  of  five  men  which  really  rep- 


resents the  power  of  the  organization.  In 
business  life  Mr.  Strong  is  the  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Milwaukee  Drug  Co.  He 
is  a  man  of  pleasing  personality,  and  has  many 
friends  in  the  Association.  The  Milwaukee 
Drug  Co.,  by  the  way,  has  recently  erected 
a  new  building  for  its  operations,  and  it  has 
one  of  the  best  equipped  jobbing  houses  in  the 
country. 

A  DRUGGIST'S  RESIDENCE. 

On  another  page  this  month  we  are  showing 
the  homes  of  six  well-known  druggists.  A 
seventh  photograph,  for  which  there  is  no 
room  in  that  place,  we  may  reproduce  here. 
It  shows  the  residence  of  John  Weyer  at 
2266  Harris  Avenue,   Norwood,  Ohio.      Mr. 


Weyer  is  well  known  to  Ohio  pharmacists  as 
the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Re- 
tail Druggists'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
that  State.  It  may  also  be  said  that  Mr. 
Weyer  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
pharmacy  appointed  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
served  from  1884  to  1895. 


THREE  MARRIAGES. 


The  daughters  of  three  men  prominent  in 
American  pharmacy  have  recently  been  mar- 
ried. Elsie  Baily  Remington,  daughter  of 
Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  married  to  Charles  Carver,  Jr.,  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  Mary  Belle  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
E.  J.  Kennedy,  editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Era,  was  married  to  Edward  A.  Dougherty  on 
the  evening  of  November  26.  Natalie  Nimmo 
Hynson,  daughter  of  Henry  P.  Hynson,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  was  married  to  John  Z.  Bayless  on 
the  evening  of  November  27. 


A  New  Prize  Department: 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


If  there  is  anything  the  Buli^etin  of  Pharmacy  is  proud  of  it  is  this,  that  most  of  its  best  and 
most  practical  material  has  come  from  readers  of  the  journal  themselves  —  from  druggists, 
managers,  and  clerks  actually  working  behind  the  counter.  The  Buli^etin  has  developed  into  a  true 
co-operative  agency— a  place  where  our  friends  exchange  ideas  and  methods  with  one  another  to  their 
mutual  profit  and  interest.  As  a  further  step  in  the  realization  of  this  ideal  we  now  announce 
a  new  prize  department  of  Questions  and  Answers. 

$1.00  EACH  FOR  QUESTIONS. 

The  first  part  of  the  plan  is  that  we  shall  pay  $i.oo  each  for  all  accepted  questions.  What  kind 
of  questions  do  we  want  ?  Well,  we  do  not  want  such  questions  as  we  answer  monthly  in  our 
own  department  of  "  Queries  "—questions  regarding  formulas,  methods  of  preparation,  manufactur- 
ing processes,  and  the  like.  This  isn't  the  idea  at  all.  What  we  are  after  are  questions  touching 
vitally  on  the  conduct  of  the  business— large  questions  involving  important  considerations.  Thus, 
for  instance,  to  show  in  detail  just  what  we  mean,  and  to  start  off  the  department  properly,  we 
announce  this  month  the  acceptance  of  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  best  location  in  the  store  for  the  soda  fountain,  and  why  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  taking  an  inventory? 

3.  How  do  you  collect  your  accounts  and  prevent  deadb  eats  from  getting  the  best  of  you  f 

So  much  for  the  first  group  of  questions.  We  want  more  for  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  we  repeat  that  we  shall  pay  $1.00  each  for  all  questions  which  we  accept  and  priyit  in  the  journal. 
Now  as  for  the  second  part  of  the  scheme,  let  us  say  that  we  shall  pay 

$5.00  EACH  FOR  WINNING  ANSWERS. 

This  month  we  solicit  separate  answers  to  the  foregoing  list  of  three  questions.  No  one  con- 
tributor need  answer  more  than  one  question  unless  he  desires.  Three  prizes  will  be  awarded — one 
on  each  subject.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  pay  $5.00  for  the  best  reply  to  each  question — $15.00  in 
all.  In  addition  to  this  we  shall  probably  print  some  of  the  answers  which  do  not  win  the  awards, 
but  when  we  do  we  shall  pay  regular  space  rates  for  them. 

Here  are  the  conditions:  (i)  Each  answer  should  be  approximately  500  words  in  length, 
although  no  objection  will  be  made  to  replies  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  this.  (2)  Answers 
must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  January  15.  (3)  Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only 
and  put  your  name  and  address  on  your  reply. 

Now,  then,  we  are  ready  to  start  off.  The  first  group  of  answers  will  appear  in  the  February 
Bulletin.  In  that  number  we  shall  also  print  some  new  questions  which  have  been  accepted  in 
the  meantime,  and  to  which  replies  will  be  solicited  for  subsequent  issues — and  so  on  month  by 
month.  We  hope  to  secure  by  this  method  some  excellent  material.  We  want  to  get  live  questions 
touching  the  very  heart  of  the  druggist's  business.  We  warit  to  find  out  what  druggists  are  really 
most  concerned  about  in  the  conduct  of  their  stores,  and  we  want  to  have  a  flood  of  light  thrown  on 
these  vital  themes  by  men  all  over  the  country. 

Please  therefore  send  in  both  questions  and  answers—  the  more  the  merrier  ! 

The  Editors. 
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This  beautiful  mission  bungalow  is  the  home  of  J.  Y.  Pearce, 
the  owner  of  two  drug  stores  in  Ballifiger,  Texas.  There  is  a 
large  court  and  fountain  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  plants, 
flowers,  and  sea-shells. 


Frank  Farrington,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  until  recently  a  retail 
druggist,  and  a  well-known  writer  on  commercial  subjects  for 
the  pharmaceutical  journals,  has  lately  purchased  this  hand 
some  colonial  residence. 


Every  alumnus  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  this  is  the  residence  of  Prof.  James  M. 
Good,  who  has  held  the  chair  of  pharmacy  in  that  institution 
for  many  years. 


W.  8.  Parker,  of  Lisbon,  North  Dakota,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  a  considerable 
period,  has  a  big  playground  for  his  family,  while  an  automo- 
bile may  be  seen  in  the  back  yard. 


Here  is  another  druggist  with  an  automobile— Charles  F. 
Nixon,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  a  professor  in  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  P.  Committee 
of  Bevision. 


L.  W.  McConnell  of  McCook,  Nebraska,  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  one  of  the  solid  and  substantial  drug- 
gists of  the  State.  He  may  always  be  found  in  attendance  upon 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Sjiate  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


Homes  of  Dru^^lsts  Here  and  There. 
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Eugene  Watrous,  Enid,  Okla.,  elected  last 
month  to  the  State  senate  for  four  years. 
Republican. 


Will  Biookley,  Edgar,  Neb.,  elected  last  Frederick  W.  Blocki,  Cbicatro.  111.,  elected 

month     to     the     State     senate.      Demo-         as  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Chicaco 
crat.  Board  of  Review. 


W.  C.  Reser.  Bristol,  Tenn.,  member  of  the         Al.  A.  Lenocker,  Oakland.  Iowa,  reelected  a        T.  J.  Shannon.  Sharon.  Tenn..  who  is  aerv- 
City  Council  and  State  Coal  Oil  Inspector.  member  of  the  Iowa  General  Assembly.  ing  his  third  term  as  major  of  the  city. 


„  ^     „    ^     ^     „,   .    .  T^     T  Oeoree  A  Hastines.  North  Adams,  Mass.,  David  J.  Kuhn.  Nashville,  Tenn..  servin* 

Henry   O.    Carhart.    Blan-stown    N.   J.         Rfp^b^^""^- ^^;fd;te     for    the      SUte         his  second  term  a«  a  member  of  the  City 
elected  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  As-        Kepuoacan     canuiua,«  PoHm,  and  Pire  Oommi«ion. 
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Three  Prize-winning  Vacation  Stories. 

In  order  to  stir  up  a  healthy  rivalry,  and  to  uncover  hidden 
and  unsuspected  literary  talent,  Parke,  Davis  £i  Co.  offered 
their  employees  last  summer  three  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
narratives  describing  vacation  experiences.  The  editors  of 
the  Bulletin  are  much  pleased  to  be  ^iven  the  privilege  of 
printing  the  three  prize-winning  stories.  It  'will  be  recalled 
that  we  ourselves  conducted  a  similar  contest  a  couple 
of  years  a^o.  So  much  interest  in  the  subject  was 
then  exhibited  by  our  readers  that  w^e  feel  sure  of  a  hearty 
reception  for  the  present  ^roup   of  articles. — The   Editors. 

1.     AN  IDEAL  VACATION. 

BY  WINONA  WILSON, 


One  of  the  requisites  of  an  ideal  vacation, 
to  my  mind,  is  that  there  shall  be  none  of  the 
every-day  routine  and  hurrying — none  of  the 
eternal  getting  somewhere,  everywhere,  (and 
sometimes  nowhere!)  on  the  minute.  It  there- 
fore required  much  quiet  reasoning  with  my- 
self on  the  morning  of  my  departure  for  the 
country  last  June,  when,  upon  waking,  I  found 
that  I  had  but  one  short  hour  to  rise,  dress, 
pack,  eat  my  breakfast,  and  get  away.  By 
absolutely  refusing  to  lose  my  head,  however, 
I  arrived  at  the  station  fully  five  minutes  before 
the  train  started,  and,  after  comfortably  set- 
tling myself  and  depositing  in  my  suit-case 
sundry  articles  which  had  been  thrust  into  my 
hands  at  the  last  moment,  I  was  prepared  to 
enjoy  my  journey. 

HUMAN  NATURE  AS  SEEN  ON  A  TRAIN. 

Few  sensations  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
riding  on  a  train — there  is  so  much  to  see,  both 
inside  the  car  and  along  the  way.  People  dis- 
play their  characteristics  so  unconsciously  and 
unblushingly  when  traveling  that  it  is  amusing, 
and  oftentimes  interesting,  to  observe  them.  I 
remember  particularly,  on  this  journey,  a 
mother  and  her  two  sons.  What  first  attracted 
my  attention  was  hearing  the  mother  say,  in 
gentle,  well-modulated  tones:  "Boys,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  take  off  your  coats  and  roll  up  your 
sleeves?"  Would  they?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  boys  who  wouldn't?  This  would  have 
passed  without  further  notice,  but  presently  I 
heard  the  attentive  mother  saying :  "Boys,  here 
are  some  cookies  mother  brought  for  you  to  eat 
on  the  train."  And  this,  mind  you,  without  a 
word  of  coaxing  or  teasing  on  the  part  of  the 
boys!  And  finally,  when  she  gave  them  small 
portions  of  milk  chocolate,  and  insisted  upon 


the  smaller  boy  stretching  out  on  the  seat 
when  he  became  tired,  and  resting  his  feet  in 
her  silken  lap,  my  admiration  passed  all  bounds, 
and  I  thought:  "Well,  here  is  an  ideal  mother!" 

There  were  numerous  changes  to  make  dur- 
ing the  day,  however,  and  mother  and  boys 

soon  faded  from  mind.     Arriving  at  W 

about  sunset,  I  took  my  place  in  the  omnibus 
and  prepared  for  a  pleasant  drive  along  two 
miles  of  winding  roadway,  between  banks  of 
wild  roses  and  daisies.  The  small  Ontario 
village  where  I  visit  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a 
high  ridge  or  mountain  surrounding  Hamilton 
Bay,  and  every  now  and  then  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  water  as  we  gradually 
ascended,  while  on  either  side  of  us  well-tilled 
fields  stretched  into  the  distance,  where  the 
young  grain  was  just  beginning  to  break  its 
way  through  long,  straight  furrows. 

One  was  not  to  be  left  in  uninterrupted  con- 
templation of  all  this  beauty,  however,  for  the 
so-called  "omnibus"  was  provided  with  long 
side  seats  only  a  few  inches  in  width,  and  ever 
and  anon,  with  the  jolting  of  the  wagon,  came 
the  feeling  that  you  must  slide  to  the  floor  and 
secure  a  firmer  resting  place.  But  this  ordeal 
has  lost  its  sting,  and,  upon  looking  back,  I 
can  see  nothing  but  the  winding  road  at  sunset, 
the  approach  to  the  village  through  the  long 
avenue  of  trees,  and  my  aunt  at  the  gate  wait- 
ing for  me. 

LONG_,  PEACEFUL  DAYS. 

Then  followed  such  long,  peaceful  days  that 
the  very  memory  of  them  still  rests  me.  To 
sleep  until  noon;  to  eat  as  many  or  as  few 
meals  as  one  desires;  to  sleep  again — surely 
this  is  rest  which  best  appeals  to  the  tired 
worker!    After  a  few  days  of  this  drowsy  ex- 
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istence,  however,  one  begins  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  surrounding  country,  of  which  just  a 
glimpse  was  obtained  during  the  drive  from 
the  station.  And  for  the  purpose  of  calmly 
viewing  the  country,  and  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  nature,  let  me  recommend  a  blind  horse  and 
an  old-fashioned  carriage.  Automobiles  are 
very  well  for  those  with  whom  speed  is  every- 
thing, and  a  spirited  horse  is  a  joy  forever, 
but  when  you  wish  to  loiter  along  and  drink  in 
the  scenery,  a  blind  horse,  I  say,  is  the  thing. 

THE  MERITS  OF  A  BLIND  HORSE. 

Our  horse  is  something  of  a  village  celebrity, 
being  preferred  by  certain  ladies  for  driving 
because  of  her  extreme  safety.  Except  when 
engaged  in  this  gentle  service,  she  roams  the 
hills  from  dawn  till  dark,  and  when  fully  har- 
nessed and  ready  for  the  road  (blinders  and 
all),  Dolly  has  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
horse  until  you  look  into  her  poor,  sightless 
eyes.  They  say  she  knows  the  roads  for  miles 
around,  but,  while  this  may  be  true,  it  requires 
much  skilful  management  to  keep  her  to  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Her  absolute  dependable- 
ness,  however,  counteracts  this  slight  incon- 
venience, for  Dolly  is  afraid  of  nothing.  Au- 
tomobiles ?  They  mean  nothing  to  her,  for  she 
has  never  seen  one,  and  tourists  stare  in  won- 
der when    Dolly  ambles   along  without  even 


winking  an  eyelash  as  their  machines  fly  by. 
What  pleasant  drives  we  had  with  her!  Stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  snap  a  particularly  fine 
view,  or  to  gather  daisies  and  wild  roses! 
Occasionally  we  alighted  to  strip  a  patch  of 
wild  strawberries  of  its  luscious  fruit,  and  once 
we  stopped  at  a  wayside  creamery  and  had  cool 
drinks  of  buttermilk. 

So  passed  the  long,  quiet  days — uneventful 
except  for  their  very  quietness — until  the 
morning  of  departure  arrived.  There  is  an 
old-fashioned     stage    coach    plying    between 

W and  the  adjoining  city,  six  miles  away, 

which  affords  a  pleasant  variation  from  the 
regular  mode  of  travel.  Naturally,  a  city-bred 
person  is  always  on  the  alert  for  adventures  of 
this  kind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  ride  in  a  stage  coach  was  high  up  on  the 
front  seat,  where  nothing  could  obstruct  my 
view  of  the  passing  scenery.  I  therefore 
climbed  up  beside  the  driver,  who  cracked  his 
whip,  and  away  we  flew!  Up  hill  and  down 
dale!  Over  bridges  and  under  bridges,  and 
around  dangerous  curves  where  a  speeding 
automobile  might  suddenly  spring  upon  us! 
And  then  at  last  the  long  bridge  across  the  bay, 
leading  to  the  city ! 

Surely  an  ideal  vacation,  with  lasting  mem- 
ories of  rolling  hills,  blue  sky  and  pleasant 
waters. 


2.     VACATION  INCIDENTS. 

BY  BERTHA  M.  MA8SN1CK. 


A  clang  of  bells,  a  shrill  whistle,  a  bumping, 
jolting  and  straining,  a  slow  gliding  out  of  the 
busy  station,  and  I  felt  that  my  vacation  had 
begun  in  earnest.  The  speeding  train  soon  lost 
to  view  the  towering  sky-scrapers  of  the 
smoke-blurred  city. 

Through  open,  hilly  country,  rich  with  prom- 
ises of  abundant  harvest,  we  sped.  Cattle 
dotted  the  landscape  and  a  riot  of  wild  bloom 
decked  the  wayside.  Small,  sparkling  lakes 
and  streams  imprisoned  in  their  mirrored  sur- 
face the  cloud-flecked  sky,  and  reflected  in 
their  quiet  margins  the  shoreline  of  trees,  brush 
and  stubble. 

The  train  wheels  seemed  to  take  up  Nature's 
refrain,  singing  "Peace  and  Plenty,"  "Peace 
and  Plenty."  And  something  within  me 
escaped  from  the  crowded,  stuffy  train  and 
leaped  to  the  freedom  of  space — out  of  the 
here  into  the  nowhere. 


"Eden!"  "Eden!"  called  the  sonorous  voice 
of  the  brakeman.  "Eden!"  My  daydream 
vanished,  for  Eden  was  my  destination.  So, 
gathering  together  my  belongings,  I  stepped 
from  the  train  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Hostess  met  me  with  horse  and  buggy, 
and  I  enjoyed  my  first  ride  through  the  coun- 
try to  the  farm  home  in  Aurelius,  the  next 
small  town.  My  friends  had  prophesied  that 
I  would  not  have  enough  interesting  news  to 
fill  the  line-margin  of  a  picture  postal.  Well, 
here  goes  my  line : 

This  little  village  comprises  about  a  dozen 
widely-scattered  homes,  and  two  stores  so 
small  that  in  either  of  them  one  could  almost 
touch  the  four  walls  by  circling  with  out- 
stretched arms.  Nevertheless,  the  proud  boast 
is  made  by  both  merchants  that  anything  rang- 
ing from  a  needle  to  a  haystack  can  be  had  for 
the   mere   asking,   and    from    some   nook   or 
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cranny,  after  much  patient  searching  and  con- 
tinued assurances  that  they  have  just  what  is 
wanted,  it  is  produced,  dusted,  and  handed 
over  with  a  grin  which  quietly  says — "I  told 


you  so 


I  adopted  the  country  sombrero  with  becom- 
ing effect,  but  could  not  conceal  from  the 
natives  my  tenderfoot  propensities.  Even  the 
ducks  had  me  spotted  as  a  city-bred.  As  I 
passed  a  pond  where  they  were  splashing  and 
gossiping,  they  all  took  up  the  cry  "Quack! 
Quack!"  How  did  they  know  I  was  in  the 
drug  business? 

One  day  Mrs.  Hostess  and  I  were  on  the 
porch,  very  busy  doing  nothing,  when  the  hired 
man  passed  with  a  splendid  foyr-horse  team 
on  his  way  to  a  gravel  pit  four  miles  distant. 
"Wish  he  would  let  us  go  along,"  I  suggested. 
Mrs.  Hostess  asked  him  if  we  might  go  on  an 
afternoon  trip.  He  consented  rather  shortly 
with :  "Sure,  I'll  be  back  at  one." 

CAUGHT  IN  A  THUNDER-STORM. 

One  o'clock  arrived,  but  no  chariot  and  four. 

"He  is  dodging  us,"  I  ventured. 

"No;  Jim  said  he'd  take  us  and  he  will." 

"Then  he  is  cussing  over  the  complications 
of  a  stiff  collar  and  a  four-in-hand," 

At  1 :30  Mr.  Jim  arrived,  with  a  clean  shave 
and  a  broad  smile.  After  gallantly  assisting 
us  into  the  wagon  he  submerged  himself  into 
a  silence  out  of  which  the  wiles  of  neither  of 
us  could  pull  him. 

The  day  was  sultry  and  threatening,  but  we 
pinned  our  faith  to  the  sunshine  rather  than 
to  the  distant,  lowering  clouds  that  looked  so 
grim  and  threatening. 

We  jogged  along  leisurely.  Beauty  and 
fragrance  greeted  us  all  along  the  way.  Count- 
less voices  twittered,  hummed  and  sang,  blend- 
ing in  perfect  harmony  with  the  peace  fulness 
of  the  scene. 

"Zip!"  flashed  a  streak  of  lightning  across 
the  darkening  sky. 

"Boom!"  rumbled  the  deep  voice  of  rolling 
thunder. 

Nature  seemed  hushed  for  an  instant  into 
breathless  silence.  Then  the  wind  with  its 
wailing  song  surged  across  the  fields  of  rustling 
grain  and  through  the  tree  tops,  which  swayed 
with  groans  at  the  increasing  fury  of  the  im- 
pending storm. 

Blacker  and  more  threatening  lowered  the 
sky.      Flash    after    flash    of    blinding    light 


streaked  the  gloom,  and  more  ominously 
roared  the  cannonade,  vibrating  for  a  moment 
into  sullen  silence,  only  to  break  forth  in 
fiercer  blasts. 

The  horses  were  urged  on  to  full  speed.  The 
sharp  crack  of  their  mailed  hoofs  struck  sparks 
from  the  graveled  road,  and  the  heavy  wheels 
crunched  their  song  with  that  of  the  Storm 
King's  mighty  roar. 

Mr.  Jim  emerged  from  his  silence  and  in- 
formed us,  by  shouting  and  pantomime,  that 
there  was  a  barn  around  the  approaching  cor- 
ner in  which  we  might  find  shelter  from  the 
storm,  if  we  could  but  get  there  before  it 
broke.  Meanwhile  the  vibrations  of  the  heavy 
wagon  made  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
keep  our  seats.  Mr.  Jim,  however,  stood 
braced  with  feet  apart,  and  seemed  not  to  be 
stirred  by  the  heavy,  tossing  motion. 

It  was  a  mad  and  exciting  race.  Great  drops 
began  to  splash  about  us  as  we  neared  the 
promised  shelter  from  the  opposite  side  of  a 
barbed-wire  fence.  Satan  could  not  invent  a 
more  perfect  device  than  that  fence  for  the 
cultivation  of  profanity.  We  made  three  at- 
tempts to  scale  the  pesky  thing,  and  almost 
decided  to  take  the  soaking  rather  than  endure 
its  fangs  any  further.  A  blinding  flash  and 
deafening  roar  spurred  us  to  make  another 
desperate  attempt  to  conquer  the  thing.  We 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  over,  leaving  a 
fluttering  fringe  of  raiment  behind  us. 

The  rain  descended  in  torrents  as  we  ran 
for  the  shelter  provided  by  a  most  dilapidated 
old  barn  which  leaked  like  a  sieve  and  which 
seemed  to  hold  in  malicious  sport  the  vibrations 
of  the  storm's  fierce  roar.  At  our  approach 
about  forty  little  pigs  scrambled  in  wild  fright 
out  into  the  storm.  Such  a  chorus  of  protest- 
ing, indignant  grunts  and  squeals !  The  storm 
was  too  much  for  them,  however,  and  they 
ventured  into  the  barn  again  and,  crowding 
into  a  far  corner,  watched  us  anxiously,  their 
pink  snouts  trembling  with  nervousness. 

The  storm  lasted  but  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. The  after-glow  v/as  a  revelation  of 
wondrous  beauty.  Everything  sparkled  and 
dripped  through  the  grace  of  a  good  cleansing. 
Mr.  Jim  and  team  had  gone  on  to  the  gravel 
pit  a  short  distance  away,  so  we  walked  there 
and  stood  on  the  hill  while  the  wagon  was  be- 
ing loaded. 

The  passing  storm  still  flashed  and  grum- 
bled in  echoing  calls  and,  gathering  the  trailers 
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of  its  sombre  clouds,  scurried  forward  to  new 
fields  of  conquest. 

Over  us  the  sun  was  shining,  the  drained 
clouds  floated  in  snowy  splendor,  and  all  the 
voices  of  nature  resumed  their  songs. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  joyous, 
flutelike  notes  of  a  song  sparrow,  my  eye 
caught  the  first  flush  of  sunrise  through  the 
open  door.  The  voices  of  Nature  called,  and, 
hastily  dressing,  I  went  without.  Sunbeams 
were  already  tinting  the  dew-covered  earth 
with  rainbow  hues.  Chanticleer  called  lustily; 
the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  hum  of  the  busy 
insect-world  reached  my  ear;  and  I  seemed 
listening  to  a  morning  song  of  praise. 

An  early  breakfast  followed,  and  then  a 
drive  through  the  country  with  my  hostess.  A 
breath  of  freshness  and  an  air  of  peace  pre- 
vailed. We  were  greeted  by  the  merry  song 
of  a  bubbling  brook  which  dashed  its  way  over 
stones  and  through  a  tangle  of  watercress.  A 
short  stop  revealed  the  fact  that  we  had  found 
the  birds'  swimming  pool.  There  they  dipped 
and  splashed  and  preened  with  much  clatter, 
and,  as  they  drank,  lifted  their  tiny  heads  in 
what  seemed  like  devotional  thanks. 

The  country  is  so  peaceful  and  restful, 
especially  on  a  Sunday!  The  great  threshing 
machines,  harvesters  and  binders  stand  hushed 
in  fields  of  golden  grain. 

Reaching  home  again,  our  next  thought  was 
luncheon.  The  woods  at  the  end  of  the  farm 
beckoned,  and,  packing  a  hamper,  we  answered 
the  call.  Such  a  royal  salute  greeted  us !  The 
song  of  the  birds  filled  the  wood  with  melody. 
The  trees  rustled  a  note  of  welcome.  The 
ripening  May-apple  and  the  rich  blend  of  wood- 
land scents  gave  forth  a  fragrance  unmatched 
by  human  skill.     Where  the  sun  had  not  as 


yet  penetrated,  the  shrubbery  and  delicate  un- 
dergrowth were  festooned  with  ropes  of  dewy 
pearls  and  webbed  lace.  No  weaver  could 
match  the  texture  and  spring  of  the  mossy 
carpet  spread  so  lavishly  with  its  wealth  and 
variety  of  delicate  ferns  and  wild  flowers. 

Soon  the  fumes  of  our  dinner  ascended 
from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  mingled  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  forest.  Besides  a  well- 
filled  basket  of  goodies,  our  repast  consisted 
of  potatoes,  bacon  and  coffee.  Only  by  eating 
them,  can  one  appreciate  the  deliciousness  of 
potatoes  baked  in  a  sand  oven. 

Our  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
dainty  ferns  and  wild  roses,  which  grew  in 
abundance  all  about  us. 

The  dinner  was  a  happy  success,  and  how 
we  did  enjoy  it  in  our  royal  banquet  chamber 
with  a  full  orchestra  of  woodland  songsters! 

We  lingered  in  our  dell  until  the  shadows 
lengthened,  but  coming  out  into  the  open  we 
found  the  day  still  bright. 

From  a  hilltop  on  our  way  home  we  viewed 
the  sunset  and  the  afterglow.  It  was  gorgeous. 
The  rich  blending  of  color  gradually  faded 
away  until  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  in  a 
bit  of  Dutch  country,  so  deep  were  the  blue 
shades  of  twilight.  The  windmills  which 
dot  the  country  helped  to  heighten  the  illusion. 

The  evening  matched  the  perfect  day. 
Countless  stars  studded  the  sky,  and  the  moon 
hung  as  a  golden  crescent.  As  we  sat  silently 
on  the  veranda — each  no  doubt  feeling  too 
keenly  the  influences  of  the  day  to  break  the 
spell  by  speech — a  host  of  inspired  singers 
seemed  to  hover  about,  each  hymning  his  song 
of  praise  to  the  measure  of  Nature's  revela- 
tion to  him.  The  evening  was  filled  with 
melody  and 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praised  God. 


3.    A  VACATION  IN  THE  OLD  HOME  TOWN. 

BY  CHAKLES  H.  MERRILL.  M.D. 


"Why  not  go  back  to  the  'Old  Home  Town' 
for  our  vacation  this  year,"  suggests  your 
dutiful  51  per  cent.  You  had  not  been  back 
for  a  long  time  at  this  season  of  the  year.  You 
had  made  one  or  two  trips  at  Easter,  and  had 
been  home  once  or  twice  at  Christmas.  But 
you,  a  boy  brought  up  in  the  country,  had  not 
for  years  seen  a  "binder"  or  "sulky-plow,"  ex- 
cept from  the  window  of  a  fast-moving  train. 


The  suggestion  is  no  more  made  than  you 
act  on  it.  You  send  a  letter  to  "dad"  that 
night,  and  then  you  begin  thinking — ^thinking 
of  the  good  times  of  long  ago,  of  the  "old 
tree"  swimming  hole,  of  the  broad,  shady 
streets  and  the  places  they  lead  to.  As  in  a 
flash  it  comes  over  you.  What  is  a  vacation 
for  if  not  for  rest  and  quiet?  With  a  whoop 
and  a  jump  you  catch  a  bundle  of  surprised 
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woman  and  girlhood  in  either  arm,  and  as  they 
try  to  pull  away,  with  some  doubt  of  your 
sanity,  you  exclaim : 

"Will  we  go  ?  Well,  I  guess  yes !  It  will  be 
the  time  of  our  lives." 

THE  TRIP  OUT. 

Four  days  makes  a  short  time  for  ordinary 
planning  and  packing,  but  not  this  time.  Sat- 
urday morning  found  you  all  ready  and  eager. 
You  reach  the  suburban  waiting  room  hot  and 
breathless.  The  usual  Saturday  crowd  is  there, 
and  it  is  some  time  before  you  can  find  the  rest 
of  your  family.  At  last  all  are  corralled,  tickets 
are  bought,  and  you  join  in  the  rush  for  the 
car.  There  are  people  enough  for  three  cars, 
and  you  crowd  and  fight  worse  than  any  Black 
Friday  you  ever  went  through  at  Ann  Arbor. 


The  old  home  road  with  its  shading  maples. 

Finally  the  last  fat  woman  and  all  her  bundles 
are  squeezed  in  and  you  start. 

The  ride  is  uneventful  to  you  to  whom  the 
country  is  an  old  story,  but  to  the  wife  who  has 
lived  in  a  city  all  her  life  it  is  a  never  ending 
procession  of  beauty.  Far  off  across  the  hills 
may  be  seen  the  white  patch  of  a  field  of  buck- 
wheat in  blossom,  outlined  by  the  yellow 
stubble  of  cut  grain  or  the  green  of  waving 
corn.  Closer  in  you  see  the  winding  course  of 
a  river  with  its  overhanging  willows.  Here 
and  there  are  cattle  standing  knee  deep  in  the 
water,  and  as  you  flash  by  one  shaded  nook 
you  see  a  dozen  little  white  forms,  naked  as  on 
the  day  of  their  birth,  cut  the  water  in  one 
clean  line  as  the  rush  of  civilization  flashes  by. 


And  so  it  goes.  Through  towns  and  farm 
lands  the  "Limited"  rolls  along  until  things 
begin  to  look  familiar. 

Yes,  that's  the  "old  Jones'  "  place.  There 
is  the  "stone  school  house."  Here  is  "Long 
Lake"  with  its  wealth  of  pond  lilies.  Pres- 
ently the  houses  come  closer  together.  Some 
are  new  and  pretentious,  others  old  and 
weather  beaten,  but  oh,  so  familiar!  With  a 
creaking  of  brake-shoes  you  round  the  corner 
into  the  main  street. 

It's  the  same  old  street — changed  somewhat 
perhaps,  but  the  main  street  of  the  "Old  Home 
Town"  will  always  be  the  same. 

Dad  is  there  to  meet  you  at  the  waiting 
room.  How  different  he  looks  from  the  men 
you  know  and  see  every  day!  Gray  of  hair 
and  broad  of  shoulder!  Clear  of  eye,  and  a 
healthy  outdoor  color  in  his  cheeks!  How 
happy  he  feels  and  looks  as  he  helps  you  in. 
Maybe,  after  all,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  his  eyes,  for  you  see  him  wipe  the  back 
of  his  hand  over  them  two  or  three  times  at 
greeting  you. 

At  last  you  are  in  the  wagon  and,  giving  the 
dancing,  high-strung  colts  their  heads,  you 
start  over  that  old,  old  road — the  road  with  its 
high  gravel  center,  its  shading  maples,  its 
broad,  well-kept  fields  on  either  side.  Can 
you,  will  you,  ever  forget  it  ? 

As  you  drive  along  in  the  growing  dusk  you 
fall  into  the  spirit  of  quietness  and  of  rest  that 
you  know  will  be  yours  for  the  next  few  days. 

LONG-FORGOTTEN  DELIGHTS. 

Vacations  to  many  people  always  suggest  a 
lot  of  bustle  and  going  about.  With  you  this 
year  it  is  to  be  different.  As  the  rested  feel- 
ing, the  "all-slept-outedness,"  comes  over  you, 
you  think  of  that  two-foot  feather  bed  you 
slept  on  the  night  before  and  compare  it  with 
the  "feathers"  you  are  accustomed  to  in  town. 

You  look  at  your  watch.  What,  only  five 
o'clock!  In  the  city  you  thought  it  awful  to 
get  up  at  six.  Here  you  have  been  up  a  whole 
hour  and  you  feel  like  a  two-year-old.  As  you 
go  in  to  breakfast  you  compare  this  also  with 
your  usual  morning  fare. 

Melons  that  you  picked  the  night  before! 
Cream  from  milk  that  you  had  tried  to  milk 
yourself  but  found  you  had  forgotten  how! 
Eggs  that  you  helped  find  in  the  haymow! 
And  ham — well,  you  had  had  no  hand  in  se- 
curing that,  but  you  had  been  out  behind  the 
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barn  where  a  bunch  of  squeaHng,  grunting 
"porkers"  were  making  ham  for  next  year, 
and  you  know  of  old  how  that  ham  tasted! 

After  breakfast  you  wander  out  into  the 
yard  and  over  to  the  orchard.  Harvest  apples 
in  plenty  and  some  of  the  other  early  ones  are 
ripe.  You  see  here  and  there  a  flashing,  rain- 
bow-colored butterfly.  From  every  tree  and 
bush  comes  a  full-throated  chorus  and  you  try 


The  old  swimming  hole  frequented  twenty  years  ago. 

to  remember  the  names  of  the  songsters.  As  a 
boy  you  knew  them  all,  but  now  not  one — un- 
less it  may  be  the  robin's  familiar  note.  A  few 
years  on  the  pavement,  with  hardly  a  bird  to 
be  seen  other  than  the  chattering  sparrow,  soon 
drives  the  bird  lore  out  of  a  fellow. 

During  the  long  sultry  afternoons  you  lie  in 
a  hammock,  under  the  shade  of  trees  whose 
leaves  rustle  with  the  ever-present  breeze.  As 
you  doze  and  dream  you  hear  the  hum  of  bees 
and  the  chirp  and  twitter  of  the  nesting  birds 
over  head.  Your  face  and  arms  are  burned 
with  tan,  and  when  night  comes  you  go  to  bed 
tired  in  the  right  way,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  a 
healthy  man. 

THE  ANNUAL  PICNIC  AND  FESTIVAL. 

A  day  or  so  after  your  arrival  you  see  the 
advertisement  of  the  annual  farmers'  picnic 
and  harvest  festival.  Did  you  ever  attend  any 
such  affairs?  If  you  would  boil  all  the  Mardi 
Gras,  Hudson-Fulton  Festivals,  and  Cadil- 
laquas  into  one,  you  would  never  have  the 
care-free,  honest  pleasure  that  is  yours  at  one 
of  these  picnics. 

You  are  up  with  the  sun  this  day,  and  you 
start  early  for  down  town.  From  a  point  of 
vantage  you  can  see  the  crowds  begin  to 
gather.  Here  is  a  load  of  boys  from  a 
threshing  outfit  who  have  laid  off  for  the  day. 
See  how  care- free  they  are !    Sunburned  to  the 


color  of  copper,  for  all  their  big  hats !  Do  you 
ever  see  their  like  in  a  city?  And  the  wagons 
loaded  with  the  farmers'  families — the  father, 
the  mother,  perhaps  a  grandmother  and  four 
or  five  children,  and  the  bursting  baskets  of 
lunch ! 

Soon  the  sound  of  music  is  heard  and  down 
the  street  comes  the  parade— the  fire  depart- 
ment with  gaily  decked  apparatus,  the  local 
company  of  the  National  Guard,  a  uniformed 
rank  of  local  knights,  the  council,  and  others  in 
autos  and  carriages.  Prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  decorated  motor,  business  float,  and 
farmer's  rig.  Many  of  the  latter  are  decorated 
in  natural  flowers  and  grains.  One  especially 
that  you  could  not  help  but  admire  is  covered 
with  cattail  rushes  and  pond  lilies. 

And  after  the  parade  comes  the  picnic  on  the 
fair  ground.  You  have  gone  to  many  a  picnic 
where  there  was  a  mad  scramble  for  a  place  on 
the  boat,  and  a  still  wilder  one  for  a  bench  on 
the  picnic  ground.  But  here  you  saw  none  of 
that.  Each  family  party  had  its  own  circle. 
There  were  no  benches  or  tables — just  a  cloth 
spread  on  the  ground.  But  such  a  lunch! 
Fried  chicken  born  since  Memorial  day.    Hard 


"A  bunch  of  squealinsr,  granting:  porkers." 

boiled  eggs  not  twenty-four  hours  old.  Layer 
cakes  with  frosting  mountain  high.  Lemonade 
and  new  sweet  cider  to  drink.  And  pie — oh, 
how  your  mouth  does  water !  Here  and  there 
you  will  see  perhaps  a  few  watermelons,  but 
whether  it  be  melon  or  pickles,  bread  or  cake, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  fresh  and  good 
— better  than  you  ever  imagined  existed. 

Then  when  all  have  stuffed  to  capacity  the 
sports  begin.  Two  teams  of  farmer  boys  are 
settling  up  old  scores  at  baseball,  while  their 
fathers  wager  cigars  and  even  a  furtive  quarter 
or  so  on  the  races. 
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Pleasure  and  fun  there  are  for  all,  whether 
it  be  the  blase  city  man  or  the  small  country 
boy,  whether  it  be  the  city  matron  in  her 
luxurious  touring  car,  or  the  mother  from  the 
country  whose  son  has  just  won  the  race  for 
farm-bred  colts.  And  as  the  afternoon  sun 
begins  to  wane,  and  the  crowd  melts  away,  you 
ask  yourself :  Where  was  there  ever  another 
picnic  like  this?  Where  have  people  mingled 
before  in  such  good  fellowship  and  concord  as 

o-  ay .       '-^oLD  home"''  pleasures. 

On  the  next  day  you  go  fishing  perhaps,  and 
the  husky  blue  gill,  or  maybe  a  river  bass,  gives 
you  a  taste  of  what  fight  and  fish  really  are. 
There  comes  a  rainy  day,  but  that  is  small  loss 
to  you.  Into  the  library  you  go  until  the  rain 
ceases.  You  have  seen  pictures  of  old-fash- 
ioned fireplaces?  Well,  picture  one  like  some 
of  these  made  of  rough  field  stones,  with  books 
piled  high  on  either  side  of  the  room.  Start  a 
brush  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  see  if  you  will 
change  places  with  any  of  your  friends  who 
have  gone  to  any  of  the  so-called  summer  re- 
sort? ? 

And  thus  you  while  away  your  vacation. 
You  are  up  with  the  sun.  You  go  fishing  two 
or  three  times,  or  go  down  to  the  same  old 
swimming  hole  you  frequented  twenty  years 
before.    At  night  you  hitch  up  and  go  to  town. 


Perhaps  it  is  "band  night,"  and  you  meet  the 
boys  and  girls  you  used  to  know.  They  are 
boys  and  girls  no  longer.  Many  of  them  are  in 
business.  Many  are  "Mrs."  instead  of  "Miss," 
but  once  again  you  hear  the  old  stories — hear 
again  of  old  friends.  You  learn  that  "Bill" 
and  "Dutch"  are  out  west,  that  "Pink"  went 
to  Florida,  and  that  such  and  such  a  girl  has 
gone  on  the  stage. 

And  then  comes  that  day  when  you  know 
you  must  cut  loose.  How  you  hate  the  thought 
of  giving  up  the  peace  and  quiet,  the  bounteous 
living,  and  again  lock  horns  with  other  fellows 
and  join  in  the  endless  routine  of  business! 

BACK  again! 

But  you  are  back  again.  How  close  and 
stuffy  you  feel  in  the  city!  How  narrow  are 
the  streets !  How  shut  in  are  the  rooms !  But 
as  you  stretch  and  pull  yourself  to  your  full 
height  you  feel  the  better  for  those  few  days 
in  the  open.  You  feel  equipped  to  withstand 
the  buffets  of  fate,  knowing  that  somewhere 
there  are  green  fields  and  cool  breezes  and  big- 
hearted,  generous  people — people  always  wait- 
ing to  welcome  you  back,  to  make  you  once 
again  the  man  you  were,  to  bring  the  tan  of 
health  to  your  cheeks,  and  to  renew  that  con- 
tentment of  mind  which  is  the  chief  joy  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  man. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY. 

An  Interesting  Prediction  of  Changes  by  a  Pharmaceutical  Philosopher — Both  Doctor  and 

Drn^^lst  will  be  En^a^ed  In  Preventing  Instead  of  Curing  Disease,  and  Their 

Occupations  will  Be  Radically  Different  from  the  Present. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  TOPLIS.* 


The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  is 
destined  to  become  known  in  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  history  as  the  beginning  of  the 
most  revolutionary  epoch  in  all  of  the  experi- 
ence of  those  branches  of  endeavor. 

That  year  brought  forth  a  discovery  the 
importance  of  which  is  not  yet  generally  recog- 
nized. Not  alone  is  it  concerned  with  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  but  it  has  performed  a  most 
important  service  in  engineering  projects  of 
world-wide  importance.     It  may  be  truthfully 

♦Read  at  the  1912  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  especially  communicated 
to  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 


said  that  this  discovery  and  those  it  led  up  to 
made  possible  the  building  of  the  Panama 
canal. 

It  was  a  most  important  factor  in  bringing 
victory  to  Japan  and  defeat  to  Russia. 

It  is  banishing  pestilence  from  its  breeding 
places  everywhere,  and  no  department  of  life, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  is  beyond  its  influ- 
ence. It  has  placed  the  practice  of  medicine 
upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  inaugurated  the  era 
of  preventive  medicine.  The  day  of  curative 
measures,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  is 
passing.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  large  com- 
munities of  the  world  public  hygiene  has  be- 
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come  a  very  important  department  of  govern- 
ment. Observe  our  own  city  of  Philadelphia. 
We  have  there  the  largest  water  purification 
plant  in  existence.  Its  effect  in  that  city  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  typhoid-fever  cases 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  former  total,  and  per- 
haps one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  water-borne 
typhoid,  peculiar  to  the  Philadelphia  water- 
supply.  A  case  of  typhoid  fever  commonly 
runs  three  months.  In  money  it  is  worth 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  attend- 
ing physician,  perhaps  half  of  that  to  the 
druggist. 

CONTROLLING  GERM  DISEASES. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  diph- 
theria. Antitoxin  and  treatment  are  supplied 
to  the  patient  at  the  expense  of  the  communities 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

Smallpox  is  practically  unknown  for  similar 
reasons. 

Bacterins  and  phylacogens  as  prophylactic 
and  curative  measures  against  typhoid,  and  a 
number  of  other  diseases,  are  coming  into  in- 
creased usefulness. 

Chemotherapy.  The  latest  advance  has 
done  astounding  things.  With  one  treatment 
of  "606,"  salvarsan,  specific  disease  disappears, 
often  returning  no  more. 

Much  is  promised  from  the  same  source  in 
the  eradication  of  cancer. 

Leprosy,  incurable  from  remote  antiquity, 
seems  about  to  succumb  to  the  new  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  extermination  of  tuberculosis  is  within 
hailing  distance.  And  so  it  goes  through  the 
whole  category  of  ills  that  plagued  the  people, 
unrestrained,  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

PROPHYLAXIS  AND  PHARMACY. 

The  transcendental  discovery  by  Dr.  Koch 
that  has  made  possible  all  of  these  wonders 
and  many  others  besides,  and  others  yet  to 
come,  is  the  simple  fact  that  microscopic 
organisms  grow  in  pure  culture,  upon  a 'piece 
of  boiled  potato.  This  is  the  corner-stone 
upon  which  has  been  built  the  whole  science  of 
modern  bacteriology.  With  these  facts  con- 
fronting us  and  others  of  a  like  nature  to 
follow,  we  naturally  turn  to  inquire  what 
effect  these  changes  are  likely  to  exert  upon 
the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Every  pharmacist  has  observed  the  greatly 
increased  development  of  the  commercial  side 
of   the   drug  business   as   compared   with   its 


scientific  side,  which  rather  seems  to  be  ac- 
corded a  secondary  place  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  feature 
is  the  one  that  gives  it  character,  and  the  only 
one  that  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary  mer- 
chandising. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  physicians  whom  we 
knew  were  high-minded,  dignified  gentlemen. 
They  held  the  ethics  of  their  profession  in 
such  esteem  that  they  scorned  to  violate  them. 
We  could  not  imagine  any  of  them  passing  out 
a  handful  of  tablets  to  an  office  patient  for  a 
fifty-cent  fee.  And  yet  the  man  of  to-day 
who  practices  medicine  under  such  conditions 
is  to  be  condemned  no  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors are  to  be  commended,  because  each  of 
them  is  a  product  of  the  conditions  of  his  day. 
Truly  the  change  is  to  be  deplored,  and  the 
remedy  is  not  yet  ready.  Thus  we  have  a 
dreary  spectacle,  the  most  noble  calling  on 
God's  green  footstool  degraded,  through  its 
commercial  side,  into  a  mad  competition  for 
existence.  There  are  some  other  causes  beside 
those  noted  that  contribute  to  the  same  effect, 
such  as  the  increased  numbers  of  individuals 
in  both  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  later 
causes,  however,  are  self-limiting  and  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  calling  as  a  business 
proposition,  whereas  with  preventive  measures 
well  established  it  is  plain  to  all  that  both  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  as  now 
conducted  come  to  their  end. 

NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

This  does  not  mean  that  both  doctors  and 
druggists  will  disappear  completely,  but  it  cer- 
tainly means  that  a  new  order  of  things  is 
upon  the  threshold. 

This  is  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve. 

Between  the  years  1922  and  1932  we  may 
expect  to  have  established  a  National  Board  of 
Health,  with  a  chief  officer  in  the  cabinet  and 
an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  army. 
Thus  every  physician  and  every  pharmacist 
will  be  an  officer  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Under  the  new  order,  those  physicians 
who  remain  in  the  office  awaiting  the  call  of 
the  sick  will  be  comparatively  few  in  number. 
The  remainder  will  be  out  in  the  broad  domain 
of  practical  hygiene.  Every  factory,  farm, 
field,  forest,  stream,  mine,  and  what-not  will 
then  come  under  the  watchful  eye  of  this  new 
army.      With  all  of  the  wisdom  of  science  it 
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will  guard  the  health  of  the  country,  if  any- 
thing, more  jealously  than  it  guards  against 
foreign  foes.  Every  occupational  disease  will 
be  banished;  every  case  of  communicable  dis- 
ease will  be  promptly  isolated. 

W^HERE    DOCTORS    AND    DRUGGISTS    COME    IN. 

The  men  who  are  to  perform  this  service 
will  be  the  doctors  and  druggists  of  to-day  who 
survive  at  that  time,  together  with  those  who 
shall  be  hereafter  graduated  in  those  profes- 
sions. Not  that  all  of  these  men  are  at  present 
fitted  for  this  work,  but  their  training  and 
experience  make  them  the  most  available. 
They  w^ill,  however,  be  subject  to  periodic 
examinations  that  shall  determine  their  ad- 
vance and  pay,  and  each  one  will  graduate  into 
the  place  that  best  suits  his  capacity. 

The  pay  of  these  men  will  be  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  their  calling,  certainly  not  less  than 
that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army. 


Under  this  new  order  the  people  will  receive 
their  medicine  and  medical  treatment*  upon  the 
same  plan  that  they  now  receive  their  public 
school  education. 

To  the  incredulous  it  may  be  said  that  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  alone  spend  annually 
fifteen  million  dollars  for  medical  treatment 
and  medicine.  Under  the  new  system  the  cost 
would  be  less  than  half  of  that  sum,  and  the 
people  would  receive  better  attention  than  at 
present. 

Schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  will  be 
government  institutions  as  are  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  and  their  various  laboratories  will 
be  the  main  centers  from  which  the  operations 
of  this  hygienic  army  will  be  directed. 

To  the  incredulous,  again,  it  may  be  said, 
these  conditions  are  coming  not  because  they 
are  being  sought,  nor  even  desired,  but  they' 
wall  be  thrust  upon  us  through  the  force  of 
economic  necessity. 


•MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE. 
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The    Tenth   of   a    Series    of   Special    Articles— Trusses   are   this    Drni{({ist*s   Specialty— The 

Selection  of  an  Instrument — How   to   Fit   it  Properly— Both  the  Commercial 

and  Scientific  Phases  of  the  Work  Discussed. 

By  E.  C.  REYNOLDS, 

lola,  Kansas. 


One  of  the  things  that  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  us  in  selling  trusses  was  the  re- 
mark of  a  great  many  truss  wearers :  *T  pur- 
chased my  last  truss  from  (mentioning 

a  competitor),  and  it  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory; so  I  thought  I'd  go  somewhere  else  this 
time  and  see  if  I  could  not  get  a  better  fit." 
That  remark  did  not  impress  me  so  much  at 
first,  but  continual  repetition  had  its  effect. 
The  result  was  that  I  concluded  that  none  of  us 
were  furnishing  the  proper  truss  for  a  given 
hernia  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases. 

If  we  failed  several  times  out  of  ten  to  fur- 
nish the  correct  size,  style,  or  shape  of  pad,  or 
if  we  had  sold  an  elastic  web  truss  when  a 
spring  truss  would  have  given  better  satisfac- 
tion, there  must  certainly  be  some  reason  for 
it.  It  became  our  duty,  then,  not  only  to  our 
customer,  but  to  ourselves  as  well,  to  learn  the 
causes  of  the  more  common  errors  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  them. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  HERNIA. 

Obvk»usly,  all  hernias  were  not  identical.  It 
was  equally  obvious  that  the  same  truss  would 
not  fit  all  kinds  of  rupture.  All  trusses  were 
not  alike.  Therefore,  a  given  hernia  could  not 
be  held  by  any  style  of  trusses.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  were  worn  varied.  Smelter 
workers  and  acid  plant  workers  on  account  of 
the  acid  vapors  in  which  they  labored  could 
get  better  results  from  a  truss  in  which  there 
was  •  no  rubber,  or  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  of  rubber.  This  was  true,  too,  of 
workers  in  cement  factories  who  were  exposed 
to  heat  and  chemicals.  Those  whose  habits 
were  to  a  large  degree  sedentary  and  whose 
occupations  demanded  the  maximum  amount 
of  comfort  might  better  be  fitted  with  an  elas- 
tic truss  of  some  good  make. 

Again,  the  proper  pad  should  be  selected. 
Customers  have  appeared  before  us  with  pads 
made  of  old  buttons,  these  sometimes  project- 
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ing  into  the  very  aperture  in  the  abdominal 
wall.  Others  have  worn  water  pads  until  the 
water  was  completely  exhausted,  the  metal 
parts  of  the  fittings  making  a  protuberance  in 
the  pad  that  served  to  hold  open  and  enlarge 
the  aperture.  This,  of  course,  causes  a  more 
rapid  enlargement  than  if  no  truss  were  worn. 
Certainly  a  water  pad  was  not  what  these 
persons  should  have  had.  Neglect  of  the  pad 
had  in  these  cases  not  only  failed  to  give  them 
the  relief  they  sought  but  had  positively  de- 
stroyed all  chance  of  a  cure  by  irritation 
which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  earlier 
stages.  In  short,  an  ill  fitting  truss  clearly  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

THREE    IMPORTANT    CONSIDERATIONS. 

Three  things  then  stood  out  quite  clearly. 
We  must  get  a  good  general  idea  of  hernias, 
their  varieties  and  extent.  We  must  select 
trusses  to  fit  each  variety,  or  at  least  come 
nearer  to  fitting  the  different  kinds  of  rup- 
ture. Lastly,  we  must  always  instruct  the 
wearer  as  to  the  proper  application  and  use  of 
the  truss. 

.  We  find  two  varieties  of  hernias,  inguinal 
and  umbilical.  These  are  about  the  only  ones 
met  with  in  our  line,  the  inguinal  constituting 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  cases.  As  a 
hernia  is  said  to  be  a  protrusion  of  a  viscus 
from  the  confines  of  its  natural  cavity,  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  might  occur  at  various  points 
and  from  various  reasons.  Of  the  umbilical 
hernias  we  have  little  to  say.  We  do  not  meet 
with  them  often  in  the  drug  business.  They 
occur  usually  in  the  new-born,  and  are  nearly 
always  under  the  care  of  the  attending  phy- 
sician, by  whom  proper  measures  for  their 
relief  are  taken. 

■  Umbilical  hernias  in  adults  are  compara- 
tively rare,  although  I  have  seen  several.  From 
my  observation  these  occur  mostly  in  men  and 
are  nearly  always  produced  by  the  strain  of 
heavy  lifting.  One  occurring  in  a  man  who 
was  a  house  mover  by  occupation  grew  to 
quite  a  large  size  in  a  period  of  two  years  be- 
fore he  would  provide  himself  with  a  proper 
truss.  We  carry  only  a  small  stock  of  trusses 
for  umbilical  hernia,  preferring  to  order  them 
direct  as  needed. 

I  do  not  believe  it  within  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  cover  causes  and  locations  of 
hernia  except  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
trusses.  For  this  purpose  I  invariably  ex- 
amine the  customer,   inquire  into  his  occupa- 


tion, and  then  feel  myself  in  a  position  to  oflFer 
advice  as  to  the  kind  of  truss  that  should  be 
worn. 

SELECTING  A  TRUSS. 

For  a  simple  oblique  inguinal  hemia  where 
there  is  but  a  small  opening  that  can  be  closed 
by  an  ordinary  pad,  we  prefer  one  of  the  better 
grades  of  elastic  truss.  Should  the  hernia  be 
of  unusual  size,  filling  the  inguinal  canal  and 
threatening  the  external  abdominal  ring,  or  if 
it  has  already  progressed  to  the  stage  of  scrotal 
hernia,  we  endeavor  to  sell  the  special  pad  de- 
signed for  scrotal  hernias.  This  pad  is  also 
used  exclusively  by  me  for  direct  inguinal 
hernia  as  I  find  the  large  pad  and  the  padded 
jock  strap  to  be  of  inestimable  service  in  re- 
taining the  viscus  within  the  abdominal  walls. 
And  while  the  smaller  pad  may  suffice,  the 
larger  one  is  more  certain,  under  all  conditions, 
to  give  the  best  results. 

We  give  decided  preference  to  the  elastic 
web  truss  over  any  spring  truss  which  makes 
pressure  over  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
pressure  impairs  nutrition  with  the  result  that 
the  nerve  is  not  nourished  sufficiently  to  prop- 
erly withstand  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  thus  giving  rise  to  inflammation  or 
"sciatica"  in  wearers  of  trusses.  The  elastic 
truss  then  is  best  for  riders,  drivers,  farmers 
and  those  of  sedentary  habits  who  require  the 
maximum  amount  of  comfort. 

Spring  trusses  with  hard-rubber  pads  are 
desirable  for  acid  workers,  smelter  employees, 
street-car  workers,  and  men  in  similar  voca- 
tions. Well  fitted,  they  give  all-round  satisfac- 
tion and  outlast  the  elastic  truss. 

Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  all  hernias  are  reduced  before  trusses  are 
fitted. 

ADVERTISING  TRUSSES. 

For  advertising  we  use  first  of  all  our  win- 
dows, the  druggist's  best  advertising  medium. 
Next  I  should  mention  show-case  exhibits  and 
counter  wrappers.  Once  in  a  while  an  ad.  in 
the  local  pai)er  is  desirable  with  such  phrases 
as  "Trusses  accurately  fitted,"  and  "We  guar- 
antee our  trusses  to  give  satisfaction  when 
properly  fitted." 

As  to  prices  we  get  from  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  to  seven  dollars,  depending  on  the  truss 
and  whether  we  actually  fit  it.  I  have  refrained 
from  mentioning  any  manufacturer's  name  but 
will  gladly  give  any  information  desired.  We 
have  built  up  a  nice  business  in  this  profitable 
line  and  feel  that  the  time  was  well  spent. 


A  "SOUVENIR  OPENING"  AS  A  TRADE- WINNER. 


By  JAMES  A.  REID. 

Laconia,  N.  H. 


To  increase  one's  business  fivefold  in  five 
years,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding  a 
"souvenir  opening"  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
April  each  year,  is  the  remarkable  achievement 
of  Geo.  A.  Quimby,  known  as  the  "Yellow 
Front"  druggist  of  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Quimby  bought  a 
run-down  drug  store  in  Laconia,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  To-day,  due  to  his  enter- 
prise, it  is  considered  the  best  equipped  and 
most  successful  store  in  the  city. 

Price  cutting  or  other  unfair  methods  have 


gentlemen  receive  a  sample  bottle,  10-cent 
size,  of  Welch's  Grape  Juice.  Root  beer  is 
served  free  at  the  soda  fountain.  In  the  even- 
ing I  have  an  orchestra  play,  and  this  feature 
certainly  draws  a  crowd  both  into  and  around 
the  store. 

"Over  3000  people  came  into  the  store  on 
Saturday,  April  6,  1913.  Almost  every  one 
made  a  purchase.  Thus  the  increased  expenses 
of  the  day  were  small  owing  to  the  increased 
sales.  At  the  same  time  I  noted  many  new 
faces  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  many  old 


Mr.  Quimby's  window  decorated  for  his  annual  souvenir  opening  day. 


played  no  part  in  Mr.  Quimby's  legitimate  suc- 
cess.   He  says : 

"I  have  worked  on  the  theory  that  if  I 
could  once  get  the  people  into  my  store,  I 
would  stand  a  good  chance  of  having  them 
come  back  again.  With  this  object  in  view,  I 
inaugurated  my  opening  souvenir  day. 

"In  preparation  for  this  day,  I  have  made 
up  a  number  of  'gift  packages,'  which  contain 
free  samples  of  soap,  perfumery,  etc.,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  I  also  put 
in  a  supply  of  carnations,  one  of  which  I  give 
to  every  lady  whp  comes  into  the  store.     The 


residents  who  had  never  been  in  my  store  be- 
fore. 

"I  believe  the  time  to  advertise  is  all  the 
time!  Putting  this  maxim  into  practice  I  use 
the  local  papers  continuously.  I  mail  a  monthly 
bulletin  to  old  and  prospective  customers  under 
a  red  stamp.  My  show  windows  are  never 
neglected  and  my  yellow  sign  boards  may  be 
read  for  many  miles  along  the  State  highway. 
This  advertising  is  sure  to  attract  newcomers 
to  my  store. 

"To  hold  this  new  trade  I  provide  plenty  of 
carefully  chosen  clerks,  which  insures  prompt 
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and  courteous  service,  and  I  maintain  a  large, 
fresh  stock  at  all  times." 

Any  druggist  in  a  small  town  cannot  do 
better  than  adopt  Mr.  Quimby's  methods.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  small  store. 


He  now  owns  a  large  store  of  his  own,  a  fine 
residence,  an  automobile,  and  a  motor  boat — 
everything  in  fact  which  marks  the  successful 
and  prosperous  business  man. 
His  methods  have  made  good. 


WHAT  THE  A.  PH.  A.  STANDS  FOR.* 

The  One    Broad  Association  which    Represents    Pharmacy  In  All    Its    Branches— Its   Sixty 

Years  of  Reform  Work  In  Education,  Or|{anlzatlon,  and  Legislation — What  It  has 

SouiJht  to  do  in  the  Past,  and  What  It  Seeks  to  do  in  the  Future. 

By  JAMES  H.  BEAL. 

General  Secretary  of  the  American  Piiarmacentlcai  Association 
and  Editor  of  the  official  Journal. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is 
my  pleasant  privilege  to  bring  to  you  the  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

Ours  is  the  oldest,  and  I  believe  yours  is  the 
next  oldest,  national  organization  in  American 
pharmacy,  and  during  the  many  years  of  their 
contemporaneous  existence  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  societies  have  been  mutually 
cordial  and  mutually  beneficial. 

Your  society  has  for  its  chief  end  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  that  branch  of 
the  drug  trade  which  gathers  its  supplies  in  a 
large  way  from  the  many  original  sources  of 
production  and  again  distributes  them  in  in- 
numerable directions  to  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  their  final  delivery  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

To  a  considerable  degree  you  supply  the 
capital  which  enables  the  original  producer  to 
manufacture  in  large  and  economical  quanti- 
ties, while  for  the  retailer  you  furnish  an  im- 
mediate source  of  supply  for  the  thousands  of 
items  which  he  could  otherwise  obtain  only  at 
greatly  multiplied  inconvenience  and  expense. 
The  business  of  the  wholesaler  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  one,  and  if  carried  on  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  retailer  who  acts  as 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  distribution,  is  a 
wholesome  function  that  makes  for  economy 
and  speed  in  the  supply  of  those  agents  which 
are  required  for  the  alleviation  of  disease. 

*An  address  read  before  the  thirty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October,  1912. 


THE  CENTRAL  IDEA  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

While  yours  is  an  association  that  seeks  the 
good  of  a  special  division  of  the  drug  trade, 
ours  is  one  that  strives  to  advance  the  interests 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  line  of  pharma- 
ceutical work.  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  recognizes  pharmacy  as  a  whole, 
as  an  aggregate  of  closely  associated  employ- 
ments, and  it  aims  to  represent  the  collective 
interests  of  this  aggregate. 

This  is  its  central  idea,  and  the  excuse  and 
reason  for  its  existence — the  recognition  of 
pharmacy  in  its  entirety  as  one  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  human  activity. 

The  special  organizations  of  pharmacy  exist 
— and  properly  so — to  conserve  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  respective  branches  of  the  trade 
from  which  they  derive  their  membership. 
The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  ex- 
ists to  conserve  the  common  interest,  and  to 
afford  representation  to  every  division  of  phar- 
macy and  to  every  individual  engaged  in  any 
branch  of  pharmaceutical  work. 

When  a  man  comes  to  the  A.  Ph.  A.  he  is 
not  asked  whether  he  is  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, teacher  or  retailer,  whether  he  is  em- 
ployer or  employee.  It  is  the  value  of  what  he 
has  to  say  and  not  his  commercial  rating  that 
determines  the  character  of  his  reception.  If 
the  message  is  a  valuable  one  it  will  be  listened 
to  as  readily  when  it  comes  from  the  humblest 
member  of  the  household  of  pharmacy  as  if  it 
came  from  the  head  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing establishment. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
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believes  that  the  interests  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  drug  trade  are  so  interrelated 
and  so  interwoven  with  each  other  that  what- 
ever operates  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  one  will  ultimately  operate  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  all.  While  it  concedes  that 
the  several  branches  of  pharmacy  have  special 
interests  of  their  own,  it  does  not  admit  that 
the  true  conservation  of  these  interests  requires 
or  justifies  the  invasion  or  destruction  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  allied  branches.  It  believes 
that  when  any  one  division  of  the  drug  trade 
deliberately  and  selfishly  seeks  its  own  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  just  rights  of  the 
others  it  will  provoke  such  reprisals  from  the 
branches  discriminated  against  as  will  more 
than  offset  the  temporary  profit  arising  out  of 
the  unfair  practice.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  stands 
squarely  upon  the  general  proposition  that  the 
condition  for  which  all  should  strive  should  be 
such  an  adjustment  of  trade  and  professional 
relations  as  would  bring  a  due  proportion  of 
prosperity  and  a  fair  measure  of  reward  to 
every  honestly  conducted  drug  enterprise.  In 
short,  it  stands  for  that  policy  which  is  best 
calculated  to  bring  the  greatest  measure  of 
honestly  and  fairly  gained  prosperity  to  every 
individual  connected  with  any  and  every 
branch  of  the  legitimate  drug  trade. 

THE  A.    PH.    A.    PROGRAMME   OF   PROGRESS   AND 
REFORM. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  is  an  ethical  organization  and 
stands  uncompromisingly  for  the  conduct  of 
the  drug  trade  upon  a  high  moral  plane.  Its 
first  meeting  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy,  in  1851,  was  called  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  designed  to  restrict 
the  adulteration  of  drugs  and  to  demand  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law  against 
the  importation  and  sale  of  spurious  or  inferior 
articles  of  materia  medica.  This  was  the  first 
organized  movement  in  this  country  against 
the  misbranding  and  sophistication  of  drugs 
and  medicines,  and  the  association  has  ever 
since  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  1906,  and  in  similar  acts  in  the  various 
States. 

Thus  the  first  great  plank  in  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
platform  was  legislation  and  its  efficient  en- 
forcement— not  legislation  which  meant  merely 
increased  profits  to  the  pharmacist,  but  legisla- 
tion for  the  general  public  good. 


At  its  second  meeting  in  1853  it  added  the 
subjects  of  education  and  organization  to  its 
programme  of  reform,  and  in  the  advocacy  of 
these  it  was  and  has  been  as  unselfish  as  it  has 
been  in  its  attitude  toward  legislation.  It  has 
sought  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  the  special 
profit  of  a  single  class  of  individuals.  Al- 
though the  earlier  meetings  consisted  largely 
of  men  connected  with  the  colleges  of  phar- 
macy, the  association  adopted  resolutions  urg- 
ing the  creation  of  other  colleges  in  cities 
where  they  could  be  properly  supported. 
Neither  has  it  sought  to  draw  all  pharmacists 
into  its  own  membership,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote the  organization  of  pharmacists  as  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  progress,  and  has  constantly 
urged  the  establishment  of  associations  in 
every  city  and  State,  and  it  is  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  policy  that  practically  every  politi- 
cal division  of  the  country  and  every  branch 
of  pharmacy  now  has  its  own  representative 
society. 

Thus  for  more  than  60  years  the  key-note  of 
A.  Ph.  A.  activity  has  been  education,  organi- 
zation and  legislation — not  in  a  selfish,  narrow 
and  small  way,  but  for  the  general  good  of 
the  whole  of  pharmacy,  and  for  the  general 
good  of  humanity. 

It  is  upon  these  broad  and  liberal  lines  that 
it  expects  the  cordial  support  alike  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  wholesale  pharmacist,  of  the 
retailer  and  his  employee,  of  the  educator  and 
the  members  of  the  boards  of  pharmacy,  and 
of  every  one  connected  with  the  business  of 
supplying  medicinal  agents.  And  it  believes 
also  that  its  broad  and  humanitarian  policy  en- 
titles it  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  the  American  public. 

THE  A.   PH.  A.  BOTH   PROGRESSIVE  AND 
CONSERVATIVE. 

In  its  attitude  toward  reformatory  measures 
it  has  been  at  once  both  progressive  and  con- 
servative. It  has  been  progressive  enough  to 
grant  a  full  and  impartial  hearing  to  new  doc- 
trines, but  it  has  been  conservative  enough  to 
refuse  them  indorsement  until  their  value  has 
been  plain.  It  is  willing  that  new  things  shall 
be  proposed  and  tested,  but  it  insists  upon  hold- 
ing fast  to  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
good. 

If  I  have  interpreted  the  spirit  of  its  policy 
aright  it  is  to  the  effect  that  improvement  in 
pharmacy  must  come   through  slow  and  pa- 
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tient  evolution — evolution  guided  by  careful 
thought  and  foresight — and  not  through  sud- 
den and  drastic  revolution. 

This  attitude  has  at  times  brought  criticism 
from  those  who  have  been  anxious  to  commit 
the  association  to  the  support  of  some  lately 
invented  panacea  for  pharmaceutical  ills,  but 
subsequent  results  have  usually  shown  that  the 
association  was  wise  in  its  conservatism,  and 
prudent  in  refusing  to  be  stampeded  in  favor 
of  more  or  less  revolutionary  policies.  Most 
of  the  doctrines  to  which  it  has  refused  its  as- 
sent are  now  known  only  to  those  who  are 
curious  in  historical  matters,  while  those  which 
have  had  its  approval  are  still  active  and  vital 
elements  in  the  accepted  programme  of  pro- 
gress and  reform. 

THE  ETHICAL  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  has  sometimes  been  re- 
proached for  being  hyper-ethical,  and  as  pre- 
ferring ethical  ideals  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  druggist. 

This  assertion,  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a 
charge  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  always  preferred 
the  good  name  of  pharmacy  to  the  profit  that 
might  be  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  is 
correct.  It  is  this  that  has  led  the  association 
throughout  its  existence  to  demand  without 
ceasing  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
comprehensive  and  efficient  laws  against  adul- 
teration and  misbranding,  and  for  greater 
restrictions  in  the  sale  and  use  of  poisonous 
and  habit-forming  drugs.  It  is  this  which  has 
inspired  its  struggle,  in  the  face  of  strong  op- 
position, for  the  higher  education  of  pharma- 
cists, and  for  the  surrounding  of  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  with  restrictions  that  will  ef- 
ficiently safeguard  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
this  which  has  inspired  its  opposition  to  fraud 
and  quackery  in  medicine,  and  its  60  years  of 
propaganda  for  rational  and  ethical  prescrib- 
ing and  compounding. 

It  was  charged  with  being  hyper-ethical  in 
its  constant  protest  against  the  excessive  mul- 
tiplication of  proprietary  medicines  and 
against  the  flood  of  new  and  unproved  syn- 
thetic preparations,  but  it  has  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  this  once  derided  doctrine  is  being 
invoked  to  save  both  pharmacy  and  medicine 
from  the  Frankenstein  monster  which  un- 
bridled commercialism  developed. 

It  pleads  guilty  to  being  ethical  and  to  hold- 
ing high   ideals   of  professional  dignity  and 


honor,  but  it  does  not  admit  the  charge  of  be- 
ing visionary  and  impractical.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  been  opposed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  sound  commercial  prudence  in  the 
drug  business,  or  that  it  does  not  have  a  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  business  prosperity  of  the 
retail  druggist,  and  from  its  foundation  it  has 
labored  for  the  development  and  exercise  of 
better  business  methods  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  pharmacy.  The 
great  majority  of  its  members  are  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  dispensing  of  drugs  in  a  retail 
way,  either  as  proprietors  or  as  employees,  and 
it  recognizes  the  plain  fact  that  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  necessary  for  the  druggist  to 
deal  in  many  things  not  described  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  not  a  part  of  the  materia 
medica.  It  does  not  reproach  him  for  handling 
side-lines,  and  for  other  things  that  he  must 
do  in  order  to  adjust  his  business  to  commer- 
cial conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
but  it  does  insist  that  whether  the  pharmaceu- 
tical end  of  the  drug  store  be  large  or  small  it 
shall  be  conducted  along  clean  and  honest  lines, 
and  it  also  insists  that  ethical  pharmacy  is  the 
essential  nucleus  around  which  the  drug  busi- 
ness, whether  manufacturing,  wholesale  or  re- 
tail, shall  be  built. 

It  admits  and  even  defends  the  right  of  the 
druggist  to  supply  the  ready-made  medicines 
for  which  there  is  a  popular  demand,  but  it 
contends  that  he  should  not  stultify  himself 
by  countenancing  those  that  he  has  reason  to 
believe  are  fraudulent  or  contain  poisonous  or 
habit- forming  drugs  in  dangerous  amount,  and 
it  protests  against  the  folly  of  inviting  the  sup- 
port of  the  physician  and  at  the  same  time 
competing  with  him  by  counter-prescribing 
and  the  active  exploitation  of  remedies  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  which  he  knows  little  or 
nothing. 

It  stands  for  a  degree  of  professional  and 
technical  education  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
penser of  medicines  that  shall  be  commensur- 
ate with  the  importance  of  that  function.  It 
stands  for  as  high  a  code  of  ethics  in  com- 
mercial transactions  as  in  professional,  and  it 
believes  that  no  business  policy  is  sound  that 
does  not  square  with  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
and  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen. 

It  contends  that  these  are  not  visionary  and 
impractical  doctrines,  but  doctrines  dictated  by 
truly  enlightened  self-interest,  and  that  phar- 
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macy  will  render  itself  the  best  service  by  ad- 
hering to  them. 

THE   COMMON   INTEREST   IN   LEGISLATION. 

Nowhere  is  the  common  interest  of  all 
branches  of  pharmacy  more  plainly  apparent 
than  in  matters  of  legislation,  both  State  and 
national. 

While  my  work  has  been  more  closely  allied 
to  the  retail  branch  of  pharmacy  than  to  any 
other,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  species  of  gen- 
eral legislation  affecting  the  sale  of  drugs  or 
admission  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  that  is 
not  of  material  concern  to  all.  The  final  result 
of  its  enactment  will  be  either  a  benefit  or  a 
detriment  to  all,  and  our  united  efforts  should, 
therefore,  be  exerted  for  or  against  it. 

We  have  a  common  interest  in  seeking  leg- 
islation that  will  best  promote  the  development 
of  our  art  and  best  protect  the  public  against 
the  sale  of  inferior  drugs  and  fraudulent  nos- 
trums, and  we  have  an  equally  common  inter- 
est in  defeating  the  measures  proposed  by 
grafting  legislators,  or  by  well-meaning  but 
ill-informed  reformers,  which  would  seriously 
hamper  or  even  destroy  legitimate  business 
without  reaching  the  abuses  at  which  they  are 
aimed. 

If  the  latter  class  of  measures  would  ef- 
fectually control  the  sale  of  fraudulent  nos- 
trums and  habit-forming  drugs  we  might  well 
afford  to  submit  to  considerable  inconvenience 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  but  knowing 
as  we  do  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  entirely  outside  of  the  recog- 
nized drug  trade,  and  knowing  also  that  such 
laws  would  needlessly  hamper  the  necessary 
and  honest  traffic  in  important  drugs  without 
in  the  least  controlling  the  illegitimate  traffic 
they  are  intended  to  restrain,  then  self-respect 
and  common  prudence  demand  that  we  should 
present  a  united  opposition  to  them. 

But  our  policy  must  not  be  one  of  mere  ne- 
gation. While  opposing  improperly  drafted 
and  ill-advised  legislation,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  urge  the  enactment  of  that  which  will 
be  truly  restrictive,  without  being  destructive 
to  legitimate  business  interests. 

Our  policy  must  be  constructive,  it  must  be 
aggressive,  and  it  must  show  beyond  cavil  that 
the  legitimate  drug  interests  of  this  country 
are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  properly  control 
the  traffic  in  fraudulent  or  dangerous  nos- 
trums, and  the  improper  sale  of  habit-forming 
drugs. 


THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  CONFERENCE. 

It  was  this  thought  that  led  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
at  its  sixtieth  annual  convention,  held  at  Den- 
ver in  August  last,  to  adopt  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions calling  for  a  general  legislative  confer- 
ence in  the  following  terms : 

"(1)  That  this  association  hereby  calls  a 
conference  to  be  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  various  national  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tions to  consider  the  subject  of  legislation, 
both  State  and  national,  in  its  relation  to  phar- 
macy. 

"(2)  That  the  general  secretary  is  in- 
structed to  send  invitations  to  each  of  the  na- 
tional associations  requesting  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  such  conference. 

"(3)  That  such  conference  shall  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  some  time  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1913. 

"(4)  That  the  temporary  chairman  of  the 
conference  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  the  general  secretary  shall  act  as  tempo- 
rary secretary  of  the  same. 

"(5)  That  such  conference  shall  elect  its 
own  permanent  officers,  and  after  its  organiza- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  representing  all  of 
the  associations  sending  delegates  to  the  same, 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  being  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  any  particular  organi- 
zation." 

In  taking  the  initiative  in  calling  this  confer- 
ence our  association  was  not  actuated  by  any 
narrow  desire  to  claim  precedence  among 
other  national  organizations,  but  acted  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  its  membership  includes 
representatives  from  every  branch  of  phar- 
macy, and  from  every  political  division  of  the 
United  States  and  its  foreign  possessions,  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  during  all  the  years  of 
its  existence  it  has  constantly  striven  for  ade- 
quate legislation  regulating  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

The  terms  of  the  resolutions  make  it  plain 
that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  does  not  seek  to  dominate 
the  conference,  and  that  after  it  has  been 
called  to  order  by  its  temporary  chairman  the 
conference  will  become  the  master  of  its  own 
destinies,  and  will  not  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting any  one  division  of  organized  phar- 
macy more  than  another. 

It  is  our  expectation  and  our  desire  that 
your  association   will  be  represented  in  that 
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conference  by  those  who  will  be  able  to  give  it 
wise  and  prudent  counsel. 

THE  DUTY  OF  PHARMACY  TO  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

Formerly  I  urged  pharmacists  to  become 
members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  because  of  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  membership,  but,  although 
the  value  of  membership  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  I  now  urge  them  mainly  upon  the 
ground  of  their  duty  to  the  calling  which  af- 
fords them  a  livelihood,  and  of  their  duty  to 
the  society  that  for  more  than  three  score 
years  has  been  the  conservator  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  pharmacy  and  an  ardent  champion 
of  its  rights. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  I  present  it  as  your 
duty  as  individuals  to  become  members  of  our 


association,  and  thus  strengthen  its  hands  in 
the  efforts  to  realize  its  ideals,  and  show  that 
you,  too,  are  in  sympathy  with  its  work  for 
clean  and  honest  pharmacy,  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute toward  its  attainment.  I  believe  that 
it  is  also  your  duty  to  see  that  the  members  of 
your  respective  scientific  staffs  become  mem- 
bers and  contribute  to  its  proceedings  and  to 
the  columns  of  its  official  organ,  a  publication 
that  does  not  enter  the  field  of  the  independent 
drug  journals,  and  that  endeavors  to  represent 
the  principles  for  which  the  association  stands 
by  accepting  advertisements  for  only  strictly 
ethical  remedies,  and  by  preserving  an  even 
balance  of  judgment  and  standing  for  fair 
play  and  justice  between  all  divisions  of  the 
drug  trade. 


RULES  FOR  DRUG  CLERKS. 


By  O.  P.  McPHEgSON, 

Oloster,  Misa. 


I  have  impressed  certain  rules  upon  all  of 
my  drug  clerks.  Since  a  number  of  other 
druggists  have  asked  me  for  them,  I  submit 
them  for  publication.  iThey  may  apply  some- 
what to  clerks  in  other  stores  as  well  as  em- 
ployees in  the  pharmacy. 

1.  Pay  your  clerk  all  the  business  will  war- 
rant. 

2.  Let  him  know  in  the  beginning  that  he  is 

to  WORK. 

3.  He  must  be  a  boy  of  good  habits.. 

4.  He  must  be  honest  and  polite. 

5.  He  must  open  the  store  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour  and  have  a  regular  hour  to  do^  it. 

6.  He  must  keep  the  store  open  reasonably 
late,  and  have  a  regular  hour  to  close. 

7.  After  opening  the  store,  the  first  duty  is 
to  dust  the  counter  and  desks  and  then  sweep 
the  floor. 

8.  See  that  all  books  and  papers  are  in  order 
on  the  desk.  Never  destroy  papers  left 
thereon  by  the  proprietor  unless  so  ordered. 

9.  Never  leave  circulars,  almanacs,  etc., 
scattered  on  the  counter.  Have  a  place  for 
them  where  it  will  be  convenient  to  hand  them 
out  to  the  trade. 

10.  Never  make  a  sale  without  giving  out 
some  of  the  advertising  of  the  store. 

11.  Never  give  any  one  customer  too  much 


advertising  of  any  kind.  If  he  be  a  man  give 
him  such  literature  as  will  interest  a  man;  if  a 
woman,  give  her  ads.  of  toilet  articles,  poultry, 
cook-books,  etc.     Always  note  the  results. 

12.  Always  help  the  proprietor  keep  an 
accurate  mailing  hst,  or  keep  it  yourself.  If 
you  haven't  one,  make  one. 

13.  Never  leave  funeral  notices  on  the 
counter  more  than  one  day. 

14.  Never  say  "I"  can't  sell  you  goods  at 
cost,  or  "I"  have  certain  goods  ordered,  but 
say  "we"  can't  or  have. 

15.  Always  endeavor  to  be  humble  and 
polite  to  all  the  trade;  have  plenty  to  say,  but 
never  talk  too  much. 

16.  Never  speak  impudently  or  get  fresh  to 
men  older  than  yourself. 

17.  Never  whistle,  wrestle,  whittle,  or  talk 
boisterously  in  the  store. 

18.  Never  entertain  loafers  in  the  store,  but 
do  not  insult  them.  Simply  have  your  work 
to  do  and  keep  on  doing  it. 

19.  Never  wait  on  a  lady  with  your  hat  on. 
It  is  best  not  to  wear  it  at  all  in  the  store. 

20.  Never  play  tricks  with  drugs,  or  joke 
about  medicine. 

21.  Never  loan  another  your  store  keys. 
Always  go  with  them. 

22.  Never  idle  away  your  time,  or  rather 
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your  employer's  time.     Be  as  honest  with  it  as 
you  are  with  his  money. 

23.  Never  attend  entertainments  without 
telling  your  employer  where  you  will  or  can  be 
found.     Don't  attend  too  many  at  any  rate. 

24.  Don't  dress  beyond  your  income,  nor 
indulge  in  buggy  rides. 

25.  Never  play  checkers  or  games  of  any 
kind  in  the  store.  Steer  clear  of  baseball 
games.     Don't  get  the  habit. 

26.  Never  ask  for  a  raise  in  your  salary. 
Nor  quit  a  reasonably  good  job  that  is  per- 
manent for  a  better  paying  position  that  is 
uncertain. 

27.  Never  attempt  to  fill  a  prescription  un- 
less you  are  the  prescription  man. 

28.  Never  leave  the  store  for  anything  un- 
less you  notify  the  proprietor  and  other  clerks. 

29.  Never  refuse  to  obey  a  reasonable  order 
given  by  a  superior  clerk  of  the  house. 

30.  Never  loan  money,  pay  freight,  or  any 
other  bills  without  authority  from  your 
superiors. 


31.  If  goods  are  to  be  charged,  stop  and 
charge  them;  if  a  credit  is  to  be  made,  stop 
then  and  there  and  make  it. 

32.  Never  give  a  wholesale  order  without 
instructions.  Never  open  mail  that  belongs  to 
the  store. 

33.  Never  open  an  account  without  instruc- 
tions from  the  proprietor. 

34.  Study  your  stock  closely  and  know 
where  everything  belongs.  Never  keep  a  cus- 
tomer waiting  on  account  of  your  ignorance. 

35.  Never  sell  anything  unless  you  are  sure 
you  know  what  you  are  doing. 

36.  Watch  your  show  windows  and  cases 
and  keep  them  attractive.  Change  them  once 
a  week. 

37.  Study  methods  of  business  men,  and 
don't  forget  you  are  learning  and  don't  know 
it  all. 

38.  Let  any  boy  follow  these  rules  as  near 
as  possible  and  see  how  quickly  his  salary  will 
jump  right  along  from  $15.00  a  month  to 
$75.00. 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

SEVENTH  PAPER:  CORKS. 

A  Large  Industry— The  Importation  is  Over  Five  Million  Dollars  Annually — The  Different 

Steps  in  the  Manufacturing  Process  from  the  Stripping  of  the  Trees 

to  the  Production  of  the  Finished  Stoppers. 

By  OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER,  Ph.G.* 


A  paper  on  cork  may  seem  trivial  to  many, 
but  I  have  been  prompted  to  write  one  for 
the  following  two  reasons : 

1.  The  average  pharmacist,  who  uses  corks 
daily  and  considerably,  has  but  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  source  and  manufacture  of 
that  necessary  commodity. 

2.  The  books  in  English,  especially  those 
available  to  the  pharmacist,  i.e.,  works  on 
pharmacy  and  botany,  and  also  the  dispensa- 
tories, have  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
history,  origin,  and  manufacture  of  cork. 
Through  an  introduction  to  the  owners  of  one 
of  our  large  cork  factories  in  Brooklyn  I  had 
the   good    fortune   of-  visiting  their   plant    in 


*Read  and  demonstrated  with  specimens  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and 
the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Printed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 


operation,  thus  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

SOURCE   AND    HABITAT. 

Cork  is  derived  commercially  from  the  cork 
oak,-  principally  from  Qiterciis  suber  L.,  an 
evergreen  tree,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from 
Qiiercus  occidentalis  Gay,  which  loses  its 
leaves  yearly,  as  already  described  by  Theo- 
phrastos.  The  trees  are  usually  from  20  to 
40  and  sometimes  60  feet  high,  and  measure 
3  to  5  feet  in  diameter  and  attain  an  age  of 
about  2000  years.  The  wide-spreading 
branches  are  generally  thinly  covered  with 
small  leaves,  which  are  thick,  glossy,  slightly 
serrated,  and  downy  underneath.  The  tree 
flowers  during  April  or  May  and  the  yellowish 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  small  acorns,  which 
when   fed  to  pigs  give  their  meat  a  peculiar 
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piquant  flavor,  •  which  has  given  a  reputation 
to  the  Spanish  mountain  hams. 

The  cork  oak  is  a  native  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  especially 
Spain.  Portugal,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  It 
requires  a  temperature  of  13°  C,  and  does 
not  thriv^e  beyond  45  degrees  latitude.  The 
cork  producing  territory  covers  practically 
all  of  Portugal  and  part  of  Spain,  namely, 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura  in  the  South 
and  Catalonia  in  the  North.  The  total 
area  covered  by  cork  forests  is  estimated  at 
about  five  million  acres,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  cork  wood  is  said  to  be  about  fifty 
thousand  tons.  Some  of  the  very  best  bark  is 
made  into  corks  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  espe- 
cially in  Catalonia,  but  most  of  it  is  exported 
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as  corkwood  to  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  etc.  The  principal  ship- 
ping port  is  Seville.  France  obtains  a  great 
deal  of  corkwood  from  Algeria.. 

CULTIVATION   OF  THE   CORK  OAK. 

The  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  cork 
trees  has  been  attempted  and  practiced  for 
some  time,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
France  and  Algeria.  As  early  as  1859  a 
French  work  was  written  by  Rousset :  "Culture, 
exploitation  et  management  du  chene-liege  en 
France  et  en  Algerie."  The  United  States 
government  in  1858  distributed  seedlings,  and 
I  am  informed  that  in  the  southern  and  south- 


western section,  cork  oaks  are  now  growing 
which  in  time  will  furnish  cork. 

The  bark  of  the  cork  oak  is  covered  with  an 
epidermis  up  to  its  third  year,  which  then 
bursts  lengthwise  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
corky  layer  underneath.  The  formation  of 
the  cork  or  dead  cells  or  peridermis  is  done 
by  the  inner  layer,  the  cambium,  and  continues 
regularly.  When  the  tree  is  about  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old  it  has  a  diameter  of  about 
five  inches,  or  to  be  more  correct,  measures 
forty  centimeters,  according  to  the  Spanish 
government  regulations;  then  the  so-called 
male  cork  or  virgin  cork  is  removed  for  the 
first  time.  This  is  of  very  little  commercial 
value,  being  rough  and  coarse  in  texture.  The 
removal  of  this  virgin  cork,  however,  pro- 
motes the  further  development  of  cork,  be- 
cause the  inner  bark,  or  cambium,  the  so-called 
mother-cork,  undertakes  at  once  the  formation 
of  a  new  covering  of  much  finer  texture  and 
elasticity.  The  cambium  with  its  life-giving 
sap  forms  two  layers  of  cells  each  year,  one 
within,  which  increases  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  other  without,  which  adds 
thickness  to  the  cork.  In  about  eight  to  ten 
years  the  cork  layer  becomes  about  17  to  26 
mm.  thick  and  is  then  removed.  This  so- 
called  female  cork  is  more  valuable  than  the 
virgin  cork,  but  is  not  as  fine  in  quality  as  the 
third  and  subsequent  strippings,  which  follow 
at  regular  intervals  of  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
cork  oak  furnishes  the  very  best  quality  of 
cork  at  the  age  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years; 
when  the  tree  becomes  150  years  old  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cork  gets  poorer. 

COLLECTION  OF  CORK. 

This  is  performed  by  stripping  it  off  the 
tree,  using  great  care  not  to  injure  the  cam- 
bium, in  which  case  a  reddish  liquid  will  ooze 
out  and  no  more  cork  will  be  formed  at  that 
part  of  the  tree.  The  peeling  is  done  from 
May  to  August  in  Algeria  and  during  July 
and  August  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
French  in  Algeria  sometimes  use  saws,  but 
the  Spaniards  employ  hatchets  with  long, 
wedge-shaped  handles.  The  bark  is  cut 
around  the  trunk  and  the  branches  in  several 
parallel  places,  and  the  two  incisions  are  then 
connected  by  several  longitudinal  cuts,  follow- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  deepest  of  the 
natural  cracks  in  the  bark.  By  inserting  the 
wedge-shaped  handle  of  the  hatchet,  the  cork 
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is  then  detached.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  is 
from  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  inches,  and 
the  yield  varies,  according  to  the  size  and  age 
of  the  tree,  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  gathered  bark  is  next  removed  to  the  sta- 
tions, where  it  is  put  into  boiling  water  in 
order  to  soften  the  cork  so  the  outer  bark  can 
be  scraped  off.  This  process  reduces  the 
weight  of  the  cork  almost  20  per  cent.  The 
boiling  also  extracts  the  tannic  acid  and  in- 
creases the  volume  about  30  per  cent.  Being 
now  soft  and  pliable,  the  bark  is  flattened  and 
is  packed  and  pressed  into  bales  bound  se- 
curely with  steel  bands. 

These  bales  weigh  uniformly  106  kilos,  or 
about  224  pounds,  so  ten  of  them  make  an 
English  gross  ton. 

MANUFACTURE  OF   CORKS. 

Corks  in  olden  times  were  of  course  made 
by  hand,  using  a  very  sharp  knife.  This 
method  is  still  practiced  to  some  extent  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  fact  the  very  best 
corks,  e.g.,  champagne  corks,  are  entirely  cut 
by  hand.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  their  un- 
evenness,  i.e.,  on  account  of  not  being  exactly 
round,  they  make  much  better  stoppers. 

SORTING   OF   THE   CORKWOOD. 

The  first  step  is  the  sorting  of  the  cork- 
wood, for  although  every  bale  is  stamped  A, 
B,  C,  D,  etc.,  according  to  its  quality,  it  is 
again  assorted.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  thickness  of  the  bark  determines  the  maxi- 
mum diameter,  not  the  length  of  the  cork,  as 
the  cutting  is  done  across  and  not  with  the 
graiti. 

STEAMING. 

As  the  corkwood  is  very  dry  and  brittle 
after  its  long  journey  and  storing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  soften  it  so  as  to  make  it  workable. 
This  is  done  in  large  covered  vats  by  means 
of  steam.  The  steaming  process  makes  the 
corkwood  flexible  and  also  slightly  increases 
its  bulk,  and  especially  prepares  it  to  undergo 
the  following  mechanical  operations: 

SLICING. 

By  means  of  a  special  machine,  a  slicer 
with  razor-like  circular  steel  knives  making 
hundreds  of  revolutions  every  minute,  the 
softened  bark  is  cut  into  strips,  according  to 
the  desired  length  of  the  cork.     It  can  then 


be  seen  that  the  thickness  of  the  bark  deter- 
mines the  maximum  width  of  the  finished  cork 
and  that  the  width  of  the  strips  represents  the 
length  of  the  cork. 

PUNCHING. 

From  these  slices,  by  means  of  a  blocking 
or  punching  machine,  the  straight  or  cylin- 
drical corks  are  cut  out.  This  is  quite  a 
dangerous  operation  and  many  a  workman, 
who  has  to  guide  the  strips  to  be  punched,  has 
lost  one  of  his  fingers. 

TAPERED   CORKS. 

These  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  produce 
the  straight  corks.  The  corks  used  in  phar- 
macy are  the  tapered  kind.  These  are  manu- 
factured from  the  "straight"  variety  by  pass- 
ing them  through  a  machine  which  by  means 
of  a  very  sharp  circular  knife  "tapers"  the 
corks. 

POLISHING. 

In  order  to  produce  a  very  smooth  cork, 
they  are  polished  by  rapidly  rotating  emery 
wheels. 

BLEACHING    AND    W^ASHING. 

To  clean  the  corks,  which  of  course  have 
become  soiled  through  these  mechanical  op- 
erations, and  in  order  to  give  them  the  white 
appearance  instead  of  the  reddish  color  of 
the  natural  corkwood,  they  are  bleached  and 
washed.  This  is  done  in  very  large  vats, 
the  first  bath  containing  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime,  the  second  one  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  corks  are  then  rinsed  in  hot  water 
and  dried  by  whirling  in  large  revolving  cyl- 
inders of  galvanized  wire  netting.  This  quick 
drying  is  a  necessity,  as  in  slow  drying  the 
corks  might  develop  a  mold. 

GRADING   AND    ASSORTING. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  important  step 
is  the  grading  and  assorting  of  the  corks. 
This  is  done  by  girls,  who  in  time  become 
expert  in  this  work,  which  they  perform  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  assort  20,000  corks  during 
one  day's  labor. 

STORING. 

The  proper  storing  of  corks  is  of  great  im- 
portance. They  should  be  kept  not  too  dry 
nor  too  damp,  as  in  the  former  case  they  be- 
come brittle  and  in  the  latter  they  get  moldy. 
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In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  stock  in  the  cellar  but  not  di- 
rectly on  the  cellar  floor.  For  the  corks  in 
the  store  I  keep  a  moistened  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  in  each  compartment.  This  will  supply 
the  necessary  moisture  and  saves  me  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  by  "breaking  off"  when 
putting  corks  into  bottles. 

PACKING. 

As  is  well  known  to  every  pharmacist,  the 
corks  are  placed  in  five-gross  bags.  The 
slow  counting  has  been  replaced  by  the  quicker 
weighing,  the  weight  of  each  five  gross  of 
the  different  lengths  and  grades  being  known 
to  the  manufacturer. 

SCALE  OF  DIAMETER  OF  CORKS. 

There  is  no  special  rule  as  to  the  length  of 
the  corks,  which  are  usually  graded  as  short, 
regular,  long,  and  extra  long.  But  there 
is  a  standard  for  the  diameter  of  corks,  the 
U.  S.  Standard.  The  corks  are  measured  at 
the  upper  or  larger  end,  and  a  cork  with  a 
diameter  of  1  inch  is  called  No.  10.  The 
dift'erence  in  each  size  is  1/16  of  an  inch. 
No.  9  measures  15/16  inch  diameter.  No.  8 
measures  14/16  =  %,  etc. 

FANCY   CORKS. 

There  are  corks  which  are  branded  on  the 
side  or  have  initials  or  monogram  on  top. 
Some  are  made  with  a  polished  wooden  top, 
others  with  aluminum  top.  There  are  also 
corks  provided  with  a  rubber  covering  in  place 
of  the  more  expensive  rubber  stoppers.  Corks 
having  a  camel's-hair  brush  inserted,  as  for 
corn  cure,  might  also  be  enumerated  in  this 
category. 

OTHER   CORKS. 

Besides  the  tapered  prescription  corks  used 
by  pharmacists,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
varieties — i.e.,  the  straight  corks  from  the 
finest  quality  champagne  corks  down  to  the 
common  soda-water  cork ;  flat  corks  for  wide- 
mouth  bottles  or  jars,  the  co-called  specie 
cork;  shell  corks  with  a  perforated  center, 
generally  used  w^ith  a  sprinkler-top;  disks — 
these  are  ve'ry  largely  used  as  a  lining  for 
metal  bottle  caps.  The  cork  is  sliced  or  split 
by  very  sharp  circular  saws,  and  from  these 
flat  pieces,  about  1/9  inch  thick,  the  disks  are 
stamped  out. 


PARAFFINED  CORKS  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Paraffined  corks  are  prepared  by  rotating 
the  dry  corks  in  large  hot  drums  with  just 
sufficient  melted  paraffin  to  be  absorbed. 
Through  the  rotating  these  corks  are  polished 
at  the  same  time.  Paraffined  corks  could 
with  advantage  be  used  much  more  than  they 
are  at  present;  they  are  especially  useful  for 
acid  and  also  alkaline  liquids.  It  may  per- 
haps be  not  generally  known  that  the  reason 
the  corks  of  some  of  the  proprietary  prepara- 
tions, as  milk  of  magnesia  or  milk  of  bis- 
muth, are  not  attacked  is  because  they  are 
paraffined.  I  have  some  corks  here  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  magma  magnesias 
for  over  one  year. 

The  discoloration  of  ordinary  cork  as  well 
as  the  discoloration  of  the  milk  of  magnesia 
can  easily  be  explained,  as  the  suberin  in  the 
cork  is  saponified  by  alkalies. 

OTHER   ARTICLES   FROM    CORK. 

Among  the  numerous  other  articles  manu- 
factured from  cork,  life  preservers  are  per- 
haps the  most  important.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  regulations  they  must  not  weigh  over 
seven  pounds. 

Other  articles  are  ring  buoys,  mooring  and 
anchoring  buoys,  yacht  fenders,  seine  corks 
for  fishing-nets,  insoles  and  soles  for  shoes, 
floats  for  plasterers,  wheels  for  polishing 
glass,  balls  to  be  used  at  seashore,  artificial 
limbs,  and  a  great  many  smaller  articles,  as 
bobbers  for  fishing-lines,  handles  for  fishing- 
rods,  bicycles  and  pyrographic  instruments, 
tips  for  penholders,  strips  for  eye-glasses, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  waste  in  a  cork  factory  is  tremendous, 
amounting  to  about  60  per  cent.  All  of  this 
waste  is  saved,  even  the  dust  at  the  various 
machines,  which  by  powerful  air  suction  is 
carried  away  by  pipes.  The  waste  is  ground 
or  powdered  and  utilized  to  manufacture 
linoleum,  together  with  linseed  oil,  floor  tiling, 
cork  cardboard,  etc. 

The  importation  of  cork  into  the  United 
States  amounts  to  over  five  million  dollars 
annually.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  corkwood, 
but  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  manufactured 
material.  The  duty  on  cork  stoppers  up  to 
three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  is  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  above  that  15  cents  per  pound. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


MAKING   COLLECTIONS   IN   MEXICO. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  notice  that  P.  L.  Gain  of  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Era  on  the 
subject  of  cash  versus  credit,  favors  a  cash 
business. 

It  happens  that  we  in  Mexico  are  peculiarly 
situated.  We  are  surrounded  by  people  who 
pay  their  bills  although  they  do  not  enjoy  that 
reputation.  In  ten  years  our  losses  have  av- 
eraged only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  We 
have  a  system  that  seems  to  bring  the  desired 
results.  At  the  end  of  the  month  we  make  out 
statements.  These,  by  the  way,  are  so  printed 
that  when  they  are  folded  in  a-  transparent  en- 
velope, the  name  and  address  are  visible 
through  the  wax  paper. 

Statements  are  mailed  to  customers  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  But  we  go  over  the  books 
again  on  the  15th  of  the  month  following,  and 
where  we  find  a  customer  has  not  paid  his  bill 
on  the  first,  we  send  him  another  statement 
made  out  on  a  special  blank  for  the  purpose. 
We  thus  advise  the  customer  that  his  balance 
for  the  month  before,  amounting  to  a  sum 
which  we  never  fail  to  mention,  has  not  re- 
ceived his  attention  and  we  solicit  a  remittance. 

With  a  little  tact  we  can  make  people  pay 
their  bills.  For  example,  if  the  account  is  one 
of  long  standing  and  we  are  unable  to  get  a 
reply  from  the  delinquent,  we  make  up  a  state- 
ment of  his  account  omitting  his  last  payment, 
no  matter  how  far  back  that  may  have  been. 
He  generally  comes  into  the  store  then  mad  as 
can  be,  but  always  gives  our  communication 
some  attention.  If  he  lives  out  of  town,  he 
will  write,  thus  acknowledging  the  indebted- 
ness, which  acknowledgment  will  be  of  service 
in  court  proceedings. 

Again,  if  the  delinquent  is  a  grocer  who 
lives  in  a  small  town,  we  draw  on  him  through 
one  of  his  competitors,  giving  the  latter  power 
to  close  our  customer's  place  of  business  if  he 
refuses  to  pay.  Since  grocers  are  at  logger- 
heads, this  procedure  usually  brings  us  our 
money.  , 


I  feel  that  the  small  loss  entailed  by  the 
credit  system  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  increase  in  business  that  it  brings  us. 

We  have  a  well-organized  delivei-y  system 
and  encourage  orders  by  telephone.  Further- 
more we  discourage  our  customers  from  pay- 
ing our  delivery  boys  unless  the  slip  accom- 
panying the  package  reads  C.  O.  D.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  our  business  is  done  in  English, 
nearly  all  of  it  being  done  in  Spanish. 

I  believe  that  if  druggists  will  adopt  the 
proper  systems  and  care  for  their  accounts, 
they  will  feel  universally  that,  regardless  of 
nationality,  it  is  the  desire  of  all  people  to  pay 
their  debts.  My  advice  is,  use  strategy  if  pos- 
sible; if  not  use  force,  and  the  desired  results 
will  be  secured.  Milton  A.  Warner. 

Torreon,  Coah.,  Mexico. 


FROM  AN  AUSTRALIAN  READER. 

To  the  Editors : 

I'm  very  pleased  with  the  July  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  just  received.  May  I  take  you 
into  my  confidence  and  tell  you  why  ?  Because 
its  information  is  just  as  useful  out  here  as  in 
your  country.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  get 
a  little  tired  each  month  to  open  up  and  find 
something  about  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  But  it  is  no 
doubt  interesting  to  American  readers.  The 
article  on  optics,  bearing  the  caption  "My  Best 
Paying  Side-line,"  and  another  entitled  "Oper- 
ating a  Soda  Fountain,"  are  very  informing 
and  are  full  of  horse  sense. 

But,  sir,  I'd  like  a  little  information.  You 
state  on  page  267  of  the  July  number,  under 
the  heading  "Anti-narcotic  Restrictions,"  that 
200,000  ounces  of  morphine  are  sold  every 
year  in  Kentucky  alone,  and  apparently  lauda- 
num and  cocaine  are  freely  sold  also.  Out 
here  it  is  hard  to  get  any  of  these  drugs  from 
the  chemists.  Are  there  not  poison  laws  in 
your  country? 

I  have  been  reading  the  "lay"  of  the  Chem- 
ists' Assistants'  Union  of  this  state.  As  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  our  conditions  are  regu- 
lated by  an  award  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  government.  Our 
conditions  are  much  better  than  under  the  old 
system  of  taking  what  the  employer  was  will- 
ing to  give  us.  We  expect  shortly  to  have 
pharmacies  closed  at  6  or  7  p.m.  Won't  that 
be  all  right? 

I   wish  success  to   your  journal  and  hope 
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that  you  will  continue  to  include  articles  inter- 
esting to  Australians  as  well  as  Yanks. 

Coogee,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  A.  C.   DasH. 


REGARDING  THE   SALE   OF   LIQUOR. 

To  the  Editors : 

You  have  always  held  in  the  Bulletin  that 
a  physician's  prescription  is  in  itself  not  neces- 
sarily a  legal  defense  for  the  druggist  in  the 
sale  of  liquor.  Your  position  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  a  prescription  must  be  written  in 
good  faith  in  order  to  protect  the  druggist,  and 
that  the  druggist  must  know  it  was  so  written. 
I  shall  always  agree  with  you  in  your  conten- 
tion, and  so  w^ill  every  conscientious  judge. 
Four  druggists  in  a  town  of  this  State  were 
last  summer  accused  of  violating  the  local 
option  law.  All  had  to  pay  fines,  and  one  of 
them  was  sent  up  for  thirty  days.  They  were 
not  accused,  however,  of  selling  liquor  on  pre- 
scriptions. They  sold  it  in  the  customary  way 
for  "medicinal  use,  etc.,  etc." 

The  best  thing  a  druggist  can  do  when  his 


town  goes  dry  is  to  throw  out  the  booze.  He 
should  even  throw  out  alcohol,  and  buy  his 
standarized  tinctures  and  other  preparations 
without  the  necessity  of  keeping  alcohol  with 
which  to  make  them.  As  long  as  a  druggist 
can  say  honestly  that  he  has  neither  alcohol  nor 
liquor  in  stock,  he  makes  no  enemies  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  the  stuff.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  people  know  that  he  has  such 
things  in  the  store,  and  if  he  will  not  sell  it  to 
them,  then  he  gets  himself  in  wrong.  Throw 
out  the  booze!  E.  E.  Steiner. 

Lowell,  Washington. 


PATENTED    SYNTHETICS   AND   THEIR 
IMITATIONS. 
To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  an  addendum  to  the  sulphonal  pre- 
scription discussed  in  the  department  of  "Let- 
ters" in  the  last  two  or  three  issues  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  use  of  the  unpatented  sul- 
phonmethane  at  30  cents  an  ounce  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  25-cent  price  for  the  prescrip- 


Ihe  General  Committee  of  the  Eleventh  International  Conf^ress  of  Pharmacy. 

In  this  picture  are  seen  the  members  of  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  eleventh  International  Con«re«i  of  Pharmacy,  which  met 
at  The  Hague.  Holland,  in  September.  Those  seated,  from  left  to  right  are:  Joh.  Damen.  The  Hague.  Holland,  president  of  The 
Hague  Branch  of  the  Netherlands  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  L.  Moulieta.  La  Teste.  France :  O.  v.  Schoor.  Antwerp.  Belgmm :  L.  v.  ItaUte. 
Leyden.  Holland,  president  of  the  International  Congress  of  Pharmacy:  R.  J.  L.  Schoepp.  Maastricht.  Holland:  J  J  Hof man.  presi- 
dent of  the  Netherlands  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  member  of  the  Health  Commission  of  The  Hague  And  Secretary  of  the  Internatioii»l 
Congress  of  Pharmacy.  The  Hague:  G.  R.  Ter  Burg.  Military  Pharmacist  of  the  First  Class.  The  H.«ae:  W.  Hoffman.  Ai^li^hapelte. 
The  gentlemen  standing,  from  left  to  right  are:  E.  White.  London:  M.  Martin.  Mons  Belgium:  V.  H««en.  ^^^rf;?; ^^T  =  ?'' 
J.F.  Suyyer.  secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Amsterdam:  Professor  Doctor  H.  Thorns.  Berlin:  H.  Moeller. 
Copenhagen :  Dr.  Schamelhout,  Brussels. 
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tion  given  by  one  contributor.  But  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  Bayer  sulphonal  on  hand? 
Should  druggists  refuse  to  purchase  the  orig- 
inal proprietary?  I  personally  prefer  high 
quality  to  cheap  prices.  At  the  same  time  I 
meet  with  some  difficulty  in  my  charges,  as 
some  of  my  competitors  "bait"  my  customers 
with  cheap  prices.  They  underprice  prescrip- 
tions plainly  marked  with  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  cost 
mark. 

Let  me  raise  the  question :  Why  pay  $4.00  a 
pound  for  Ichthyol  (Merck's)  when  Ichthynat, 
Heyden,  can  be  purchased  for  $3.25,  or  Ich- 
thosulfol  for  $1.95?  Argyrol  costs  $1.50  an 
ounce,  while  Argentum  Nucleinicum,  Heyden, 
duplicate  of  Argyrol,  is  90  cents  an  ounce.  A 
long  list  of  other  duplicates  are  quoted  to  drug- 
gists. Is  it  substitution  to  use  them  when 
sulphonal,  ichthyol,  argyrol,  etc.,  are  pre- 
scribed? If  not,  why  should  some  druggists 
purchase  the  high-priced  articles  mentioned, 
others  the  cheaper  imitations  offered  under 
their  chemical  names,  and  then  expect  prices 
to  be  the  same  ? 

I  would  be  grateful  for  opinions  on  this 
subject.  D.  A.  Frick. 

Audubon,  Iowa. 

[Have  our  readers  any  opinions  to  express  on  this 
important  question? — The  Editors.] 


ANOTHER 


•QUICK"  METHOD  OF  DISPENS- 
ING POWDERS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  "Dollar  Idea"  section  of  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  I 
note  a  "quick"  method  of  dispensing  powders 
used  by  R.  B.  Conant.  As  I  always  wish  to 
adopt  "time-savers"  in  prescription  work  I 
tried  his  method,  and  find  it  requires  more  time 
than  the  one  I  follow,  to  wit : 

After  the  powders  are  divided  on  the  powder 
tile,  slide  the  tile  to  the  edge  of  the  prescription 
counter.  Lay  out  the  required  number  of 
powder  papers.  Then  take  one  paper  in  the 
left  hand,  put  it  under  the  tile,  and  with  the 
spatula  slide  the  powder  off  onto  it,  next  trans- 
ferring powder  to  one  of  the  papers  on  the 
desk,  and  keeping  this  process  up  until  all  the 
powders  are  thus  disposed  of. 

This  method  is  quicker  by  far  than  the 
putty-knife  and  spatula  plan  followed  by  Mr. 
Conant.  Robert  Barry. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THREE   GOOD    ONES. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  enclose  a  few  sample  puzzlers  that  we  run 
up  against  in  our  work.  We  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  black  belt  down  here,  and  we  fre- 


quently get  some  interesting  written  as  well  as 
verbal    orders    from    customers.      The    three 
articles  wanted  were  nux  vomica,  oil  of  berga- 
mot,  and  balsam  copaiba.         w.  L.  Lamar. 
Union  Springs,  Alabama. 


A  REQUEST. 

To  the  Editors : 

Would  you  mind  announcing  in  the  Bulle- 
tin that  I  would  like  to  reciprocate  with  fellow 
pharmacists  and  exchange  copies  of  newspaper 
advertisements?  I  can  send,  for  instance, 
types  of  ads.  used  in  New  York  by  the  Riker 
people,  the  Liggett  stores,  or  the  department 
stores.  A.  P.  Spero. 

266  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  have  read  the  Bulletin  during  all  the 
years  that  I  have  been  behind  the  counter  in 
the  drug  business,  and  I  regard  it  as  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  its  contemporaries! 

Snyder,  Texas.  F-   V.  ClarK. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editors : 

I  could  not  get  along  without  the  Bulletin. 
It  is  the  best  drug  journal  published. 

Augusta,  Ark.  H.    G.   FOLSOM. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reiProduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


A  Cash  Business  Only. — 

J.  W.  Head,  of  the  McDonnold  Drug  &  Book  Com- 
pany, of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  is  a  firm  believer  in  conducting 
a  business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  He  writes  that  his 
firm  has  followed  that  system  for  three  years  and  that 
it  works  beautifully.  Mr.  Head  says  he  would  like  to 
see  other  druggists  follow  suit.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  McDonnold  ads.  clipped 


NOTICE! 


We  wish  to  advise  the  public 
that  we  are  still  selling  for 
CASH  and  we  positively  will 
NOT  make  a  charge  or  a 
ticket  against  any  one  for 
any  length  of  time,  so  kindly 
do  not  ask  us  for  this  favor. 
We  save  you  money  by  do- 
ing a  cash  business  and 
appreciate  your  trade. 

Watch  for  our  ad.  of  Special  Toilet 
Article  Sale  which  will  appear  in  this 
paper  next  week. 


M 


CDONNOLD 

DRUG  AND  BOOK  CO. 


J.  W,  HEAD 


H.  T.  BURNETT 


from  the  local  paper.  It  indicates  how  the  company  im- 
presses upon  the  people  of  Lebanon  that  it  sells  goods 
for  cash  only.  Mr.  Head  adds  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  cash  system  more  fully  with  any  druggist 
who  may  write  him.  Meanwhile  he  would  like  to  know 
how  other  dealers  are  faring  who  do  business  for  cash 
only. 

A  Pretty  Strong  Advertisement. — 

Frank  E.  Smallidge,  of  Detroit,  is  confessedly  im- 
patient with  modern  cut-rate  methods,  and  with  the 
extent  to  which  side-lines  are  carried  in  drug  stores. 
He  is  proud  of  his  establishment,  and  once  in  a  while 
he  gets  out  a  piece  of  advertising  which  certainly  hits 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  We  are  showing  this 
month  one  side  of  a  recent  card  of  his.  It  was  just 
the  size  of  a  postal,  although,  unlike  the  latter,  it  could 
not  have  been  sent  through  the  mails  except  it  was  en- 


closed in  an  envelope.  One  side  contained  an  adver- 
tising announcement:  the  other  side  bore  a  photograph 
of  the  Smallidge  building.    The  photograph  was  taken 


last  spring  right  after  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and  therefore 
had  a  good  deal  of  pictorial  value.  The  announcement 
on  the  other  side  read  as  follows : 

QUALITY  ALONE  IMPORTANT  IN  DRUGS.  AND  THE 
BEST  NEVER  TOO  GOODl 

Poor  drugs  sold  at  auction  under  the  insidious,  but  very 
attractive,  claim  of  cut-rate  are  NOT  cheap,  have  NO  value, 
and  ARE  dangerous.  ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR.  Why  not  buy 
your  drugs  from  a  real  DRUG  STORE,  where  the  sale  of  picture 
cards  and  pie  are  not  in  direct  competition  with  the  prescription 
department,  and  where  the  quality  supplied  will  permit  you  to 
live,  enjoy  life  and  prosperity  long  after  the  price  has  been  for- 
gotten? We  offer  you  the  protection  of  a  safe,  reliable  drug 
store  that  has  not  been  commercialized,  demoralized,  or  paralyzed 
by  department  store  methods. 

When  you  consider  that  for  every  good  drug  made  there  if 
also  a  cheap  substitute,  do  you  think  a  bargain  counter  is  a  good 
place  to  buy  medicine,  on  which  your  health  and,  perhaps,  life 
may  depend  ? 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  soliciting  your  continued 
patronage  on  the  merit  of  the  business,  I  am 

Frank  E.   Smallidge. 

Some  of  Mr.  Bodemann's  Advertising. — 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  of  Chicago,  believes  in  adver- 
tising his  store.    We  have  reproduced  specimens  of  his 


^ 


UK  Banket     jroar    Attorney,  ytm  Doctor,    your  OentiM — ire  mcii  la 
whom  you  have  con6dence— tnen  w<tb  an  cMabliahcd  repalatioD 
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W.  Bodemann 

5018  LAKE  AVENUE 
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publicity  matter  from  time  to  time,  and  we  are  show- 
ing another  one  this  month.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
envelope  enclosure,  and  is  evidently  used  also  at  the 
counter. 

"Rendering    Unto    Caesar    the    Things    That    Arc 
Caesar's." — 

On  page  480  of  this  department  for  November  we  re- 
produced the  photograph  of  a  very  attractive  perfumery 
window  which  had  been  sent  to  us  some  time  before,  but 
the  authorship  of  which  had  been  lost.  We  presented 
the  child  for  inspection  and  offered  to  acknowledge  its 
parents  when  they  introduced  themselves.  We  now  find 
that  the  photograph  was  sent  to  us  by  A.  Campbell,  of 
the  Central  Drug  Store,  2d  Avenue,  Saskatoon,  Sas- 
katchewan, Canada.  It  was  used  as  an  Easter  display 
last  year.  Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Campbell — and  our  con- 
gratulations also  on  his  good  taste  in  window  dressing ! 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  1,.  ScovrLLE. 


Condensed   Conclusions. — 

Watermelons  contain  about  47  per  cent  rind,  10  per 
cent  pulp,  and  43  per  cent  juice,  and  the  last  contains 
about  6.5  per  cent  of  sugars. 

The  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  borax  or  of  sodium 
hydroxide  to  corn-starch  increases  the  viscosity  of  the 
paste,  but  large  quantities  of  either  decrease  it. 

A  German  chemist  claims  that  sodium  arsenite,  if 
pure,  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air,  but  that  if  it  contains  sul- 
phur or  carbon  dioxide,  oxidation  will  take  place  in 
the  air. 

Caffeine  and  isotropine  both  form  chemical  com- 
pounds with  chloral  hydrate,  which  are  broken  up  in 
boiling  water. 

Adrenalin  can  be  made  from  the  glands  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  or  whales,  or  from  the  skin  of  certain 
toads.  Adrenalin  from  whales  is  the  latest  to  be  studied. 

Professor  Ostwald  says  that  changes  in  the  color  of 
dye  solutions  by  acids  and  alkalies  are  due  in  part  to 
changes  in  the  colloidal  conditions  of  the  solution. 

Glycerin  is  decomposed  by  ultraviolet  light  rays  with 
formation  of  formaldehyde,  acids,  and  other  products. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  increases  the  rate  of  decomposition. 

Water-gas  tar  is  an  effective  weed-killer,  and  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  fresh  weeds.  It  is  being  tried  on 
railroads — 3000  gallons  to  each  mile. 

Professor  Tschirch  has  identified  storax,  mastic,  alep- 
poresin,  asphalt,  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  amber  in  the 
embalming  material  of  Egyptian  mummies. 

F.  Fillinger  finds  by  experiment  that  alcoholic  drinks 
cause  a  decreased  resistance  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and 
consequently  a  greater  liability  to  disease. 

Luminal,  a  new  sedative  and  hypnotic,  is  receiving 
much  favor  in  Germany.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as  ver- 
onal and  is  considered  safer  and  better  for  nervous 
patients. 

G.  Delani  says  that  hypophosphites  pass  through  the 
body  unchanged,  and  if  they  have  any  action  it  must 
be  an  indirect  action  on  the  economy. 

A.  C.  Houston  finds  that  typhoid  germs  remain  active 


Two  A.  Ph.  a.  Snapshots.— We  are  indebted  to  S.  K.  Sass,  of 
Chicago,  for  the  two  pictures  shown  on  this  page.  In  this  particu- 
lar view  we  have  a  group  photograph  of  such  members  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  as  went  to  Yellowstone  Park  after  the  Denver  meeting  in 
August  last.    The  picture  was  taken  at  Manitou,  Colorado. 


Two  A.  Ph.  a.  Snapshots.— Here  we  have  a  group  of  women 
pharmacists — not  wives  of  pharmacists,  but  pharmacists  them- 
selves. They  were  snapped  at  Glacier  Lake,  and  it  seems  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Sass  is  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  of  women 
in  pharmacy. 

longer  in  ice-cold  water  than  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  the  body. 

The  glass  over  electric  lights,  either  arc  or  incan- 
descent, cuts  out  most  of  the  deleterious  rays  and  pre- 
vents injurious  effects.  Arc  lights  without  glass  globes 
give  out  enough  violet  rays  to  be  injurious  to  the  skin 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes. 

The  inventor  of  cold  storage,  M.  C.  Tellier,  of 
Uruguay,  is  almost  penniless,  and  a  fund  is  being  raised 
for  his  support.  He  is  now  84  years  old,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  genius  that  benefits  others  rather  than 
himself. 

Dr.  Bergins  has  made  artificial  coal  from  cellulose 
by  heating  with  water,  under  a  pressure  of  1500  pounds. 
The  coal  produced  was  of  the  bituminous  variety,  but 
was  chemically  and  physically  identical  with  coal. 

Certain  varieties  of  rice  starch  give  a  red  color  with 
iodine  instead  of  blue.  Y.  Tanaka  thinks  that  this  is 
due  to  a  lesser  absorption  power  of  this  starch,  since 
the  color  is  due  to  an  absorption  of  iodine  by  the  starch, 
and  this  variety  appears  to  take  up  less  than  others. 

M.  V.  Cruess  says  that  in  wine-making  a  small 
amount  of  sulphurous  acid  checks  the  development  of 
wild  yeasts  and  vinegar  yeasts,  without  interfering  with 
the  normal  fermentation.  Hence  better  flavors  in  wines 
are  insured  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  during  fer- 
mentation. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  is  forcing 
experiments  to  find  a  substitute  in  combustion  engines. 
A  combination  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  is  giving  prom- 
ise of  solving  the  problem,  the  combination  giving  more 
power  at  a  much  less  cost. 

Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  explosive,  but  the 
cause  of  this  is  not  understood.  The  pure  acid  is  some- 
thing more  than  explosive,  and  it  isn't  safe  to  be  too 
curious  with  it. 

Uranyl  nitrate  decomposes  at  100°  C.  into  nitric  acid 
and  uranyl  hydroxide.  Uranium  has  a  "rare"  behavior, 
as  well  as  a  "rare"  classification. 

The  American  Cyanamide  Company  at  Niagara  Falls 
is  doubling  its  capacity,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  in  oper- 
ation two  years. 

Glycerin  is  oxidized  by  hydrogen  peroxide  into 
formic,  glyceric,  and  glycollic  acids,  and  if  the  peroxide 
is  in  excess  the  oxidation  of  the  glycerin  is  complete. 
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A  New  Depilatory.— 

Thallium  salts  taken  internally  cause  the  hair  to  fall 
out,  producing  baldness.  R.  Sabouraud  finds  that  an 
external  application  of  the  salts  acts  in  the  same  way, 
but  locally,  and  he  recommends  the  following  ointment 
as  a  depilatory : 

Thallium    acetate    0.80  Gm. 

Zinc  oxide    2.50  Gm. 

Rosewater    6.00  Gm. 

Lanolin    5.00  Gm. 

Petrolatum    30.00  Gm. 

A  small  pellet  of  this  ointment,  no  larger  than  a  grain 
or  two  of  wheat,  is  applied  every  night.  Too  free  a 
use  of  the  ointment  is  likely  to  produce  poisonous 
effects. 
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New  Idea  About  Valerian. — 

French  physicians — two  of  them,  at  least — claim  that 
valerian  when  fresh  is  a  valuable  and  powerful  sedative 
and  antispasmodic,  but  that  the  dried  drug  is  practically 
inert.  In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  con- 
nection with  this  drug,  a  juice  expressed  from  the  fresh 
drug,  prepared  without  heat  and  without  alcohol,  is 
recommended.  This  is  said  to  have  little  odor  and  to 
be  almost  free  from  valerianic  acid.  Valerianic  acid  is 
stated  to  be  of  no  value  except  as  a  repulsive  psychic 
treatment,  while  the  juice  of  fresh  valerian  is  not  disa- 
greeable and  has  a  genuine  sedative  and  hypnotic  action. 

Ointment  Effects  and  Affects. — 

F.  Samland  claims  that  iodine  preparations  are  ab- 
sorbed from  ointments  made  with  petrolatum  faster 
than  from  similar  ointments  made  with  lanolin  or  lard. 
Methyl  salicylate  he  finds  is  only  slightly  absorbed  from 
lanolin,  and  more  freely  from  petrolatum.  Other  sali- 
cylates do  not  act  in  the  same  way,  some  being  absorbed 
more  rapidly  and  completely  from  lard  or  lanolin.  Ab- 
sorption of  medicaments  from  ointments  is  usually  slow 
though  prompt,  beginning  in  one  to  four  hours  and 
lasting  in  some  instances  three  days. 

Ipecac  in  Dysentery. — 

Dr.  Rogers  says  that  the  alkaloids  of  ipecac  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  influence  in  tropical  dysentery.  Em- 
etine and  cephaeline  are  found  to  destroy  the  ameba 
which  causes  dysentery  in  dilutions  as  high  as  1  to 
100,000,  and  this  accounts  for  its  action.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  nausea  which  is  produced  by  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, it  is  being  tried  hypodermically,  salts  of 
emetine  or  cephaeline  being  injected  in  doses  of  1-6  to 
1-2  grain.  The  effects  upon  the  disease  are  very  marked, 
but  there  is  no  nausea. 

Easy  Emulsions. — 

A  very  stable  but  thin  emulsion  can  be  made  by 
pouring  a  dilute  solution  of  oil  in  acetone  into  a  large 
body  of  water — about  a  thousand  times  the  volume  of 
oil.  Such  an  emulsion  can  be  boiled  to  drive  out  the 
acetone,  and  will  then  keep  for  years  without  separating. 

Ye  Camp  Fire. — 

Karl  Meyer  has  found  that  briquettes  composed 
mostly  of  pressed  eucalyptus  leaves  and  pine  needles, 
when  burned,  give  off  formic  acid  in  the  smoke.  The 
smoke  is  capable  of  killing  tubercle  bacilli  even  when 
sufficiently  dilute  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the  room. 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY 


Perplexing  Pills. — 

R.  Albro  Newton  presented  a  paper  before  the  Sec- 
tion on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  at  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  meeting  in  Denver  on  the  subject  of  difficult  pills. 
It  appeared  later  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  from 
which  we  are  pleased  to  quote  in  part : 

"Veterans  are  sometimes  baffled  by  the  tasks  which 
are  set  before  beginners.  Of  the  many  prescriptions 
used  as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  students,  there  is  one  type 
which  seems  fully  as  bothersome  to  the  dispenser  of  con- 
siderable experience,  namely,  pills  of  silver  nitrate  or  of 
potassium  permanganate. 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances, we  must  all  agree  that  ordinary  excipients  will 
not  be  allowable;  something  must  be  used  upon  which 
these  active  chemicals  will  not  react.  Looking  in  the 
text-books  we  find  that  kaolin  or  fullers'  earth  with 
petrolatum  is  suitable,  but  this  combination  makes  any- 
thing but  a  nice  pill  mass  to  work. 

"I  have  experimented  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
process  which  I  am  now  to  describe,  and  the  product  is 
pharmaceutically  elegant  and  therapeutically  active  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  unfamiliar  with  it  would 
say  offhand  that  the  pills  would  be  better  as  bullets  than 
as  medicine.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  mixture 
is  compktely  disintegrated  in  the  stomach  and  the  chem- 
ical is  presented  in  an  active  condition. 

"Now  for  the  process.  Suppose  the  prescription  calls 
for  a  dozen  1-grain  pills  of  potassium  permanganate. 
Place  12  grains  potassium  permanganate  in  a  small  glass 
mortar  and  powder  finely.  Weigh  out  24  grains  of  par- 
affin, place  it  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  warm  until 
melted;  allow  the  paraffin  to  cool,  and  when  it  is  con- 
gealed loosen  it  from  the  capsule  by  running  a  spatula 
around  the  edge.  Put  the  powdered  chemical  in  the 
center  of  the  paraffin  and  work  the  permanganate  into 
the  paraffin  quickly  with  the  fingers.  Warm  a  pill-tile 
slightly  by  pouring  on  it  a  little  alcohol  and  igniting  it, 
then  wiping  with  a  clean  towel.  Roll  out  the  pill  mass 
quickly  into  a  pipe  and  cut  this  into  sections  and  shape 
the  pills  with  the  fingers.  No  dusting  powder  is  neces- 
sary or  even  desirable,  but  talc  may  be  used. 

"Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  will  be  required  to 
prepare  this  prescription.  Permanganate  stains  on  the 
fingers  may  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  case  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
hands  should  be  washed  in  a  dilute  cyanide  solution  fol- 
lowed by  water  to  remove  the  dangerous  cyanide. 

"Speaking  of  pills  reminds  me  of  another  scheme 
which  is  not  often  mentioned  in  works  of  reference. 
Pills  of  ferrous  carbonate  are  probably  the  most  used 
ferruginous  tonic  and  the  official  formula  is  of  such 
excellence  that  improvements  are  apt  to  be  frowned 
upon.  However,  I  do  not  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to  state 
that  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  petrolatum  will 
serve  to  keep  the  mass  soft  a  very  long  time,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  retarding  the  oxidation  of  the  iron, 

"I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  aware 


that  occasionally  potassium  permanganate  and  oxalic 
acid  are  prescribed  in  the  same  pill,  the  object  being  to 
secure  a  pill  of  freshly  prepared  manganese  dioxide.  In 
this  case  the  reaction  should  be  completed  by  triturating 
the  chemicals  together  thoroughly  and  then  massing  with 
ordinary  excipients,  a  process  not  unlike  that  for  mak- 
ing ferrous  carbonate  pills." 

A  Larkspur  Lotion. — 

At  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Otto  Rau- 
benheimer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  paper  before 
the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  on 
larkspur  lotion.  It  appeared  subsequently  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  we  borrow  the  following: 

"A  blockhead  bit  by  lice  put  out  the  light 
and  chuckling  cried:  Now  you  can't  see  to 
bite." 

"This  verse  taken  from  Greek  Anthology  might  have 
been  true  in  ancient  times,  but  the  present  generation 
with  its  motto,  'Time  is  money,'  requires  a  quick  and 
effective  remedy  against  pediculi  capitis  or  sometimes 
even  the  variety  pubis.  The  preparations  of  larkspur 
seed,  Delphinium  consolida,  have  from  olden  times  en- 
joyed a  reputation  and  are  still  in  great  demand  all  over 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Raubenheimer,  after  much  investigation,  sug- 
gested a  larkspur  lotion  of  the  following  formula: 

Delphinium,  ground    100  grammes. 

Acetic  acid    50  Cc. 

Glycerin    50  Cc. 

Alcohol    100  Cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make... 1000  Cc. 

Boil  the  ground  larkspur  seed  with  800  Cc.  of  water,  to  which 
the  acetic  acid  and  glycerin  have  been  added,  for  10  minutes  in 
a  covered  vessel.  Set  the  mixture  aside  till  cold,  then  add  the 
alcohol  and  allow  to  macerate  over  night.  Then  filter  and  add 
sufficient  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  product  measure 
1000   Cc. 

"The  finished  tincture  has  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
resembhng  tincture  of  quassia,  and  a  strongly  acetic 
odor.  It  is  clear,  and  even  after  standing  about  two 
months  has  remained  clear.  During  this  time  I  have 
sold  it  as  'larkspur  lotion'  at  five  cents  per  ounce,  and  it 
has  given  good  satisfaction  to  my  customers. 

"I  am  making  many  experiments  with  this  lotion 
with  the  object  of  improving  it.  I  have  tried  increasing 
the  acetic  acid,  glycerin  and  alcohol,  and  macerating  and 
percolating  instead  of  applying  heat.  I  shall  report  on 
this  at  a  later  date. 

"In  my  opinion  the  present  lotion  is  far  superior  to  a 
so-called  tincture  prepared  by  diluting  1  fluidounce  of 
acetic  fluidextract  of  larkspur  with  1  fluidounce  of  alco- 
hol and  14  fluidounces  of  water.  The  proportions  in 
this  so-called  tincture  are  60  and  60  in  1000  against  100 
and  100  in  1000  in  my  lotion.  The  diluted  fluidextract 
also  forms  a  very  heavy  precipitate  which  very  likely 
might  contain  some  of  the  active  constituents.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  it  does  not  require  any  pharmaceu- 
tical skill  to  dilute  the  fluidextract,  while  the  preparation 
of  the  lotion  gives  the  pharmacist  a  chance  to  practice 
pharmacy,  and  this,  his  birthright,  he  must  not  sell,  as 
it  will  end  his  existence." 
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BOOKS 


Dunn's  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Legal  Manual.  Volume 
I,  pp.  2347.  Edited  by  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  A.M., 
of  the  New  York  Bar;  published  by  Dunn's  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Legal  Manual  Corporation,  32  Lib- 
erty St.,  New  York. 

This  work  is  a  valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
criminating and  skilful  artisan;  but  it  will  hardly  en- 
able a  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  a  counselor  in  any  matter  of  importance.  For 
the  purpose  for  which  the  work  is  intended  it  would 
probably  not  be  complete  without  the  mass  of  adminis- 
trative decisions,  rules,  and  regulations  which  are  not 
law,  as  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  where  we  find: 
"The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  laws  themselves  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  etc." 

However,  introductions  and  prefaces  are  rarely  care- 
fully read,  and  the  non-professional  reader  is  likely  to 
conclude  that  the  citations  to  adjudicated  cases  support 
the  rule  or  decision,  as  the  case  may  be,  whereas  the 
contrary  is  generally  the  truth.  The  statutes  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts  comprise  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  immediate 
connection,  instead  of  the  mere  citations,  would  have 
made  the  work  much  more  valuable  without  greatly  in- 
creasing the  space. 

The  topical  scheme  is  altogether  too  intricate;  being 
similar  to  the  Corporation  Manual  published  by  the 
Corporation  Manual  Company,  all  the  information  con- 
tained in  which  may  be  found  in  the  competing  work 
published  by  the  Ronald  Press,  containing  about  one- 
quarter  the  number  of  pages  of  the  same  size  and  even 
printed  in  larger  type. 

An  ideal  manual  would  be  two  volumes,  one  relating 
exclusively  to  drugs  and  the  other  to  food.  The  Fed- 
eral Statute  as  a  pattern  should  be  scientifically  dis- 
sected, and  in  connection  with  each  section  or  part  of 
section  should  be  printed  an  alphabetical  Hst  of  the 
States  having  essentially  the  same  provision;  then  the 
difference  in  the  laws  of  the  other  States  should  be  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out.  For  example :  with  respect  to  those 
affected  by  the  law  it  might  probably  be  truthfully  stated 
once  for  all  that  individuals,  co-partnerships  and  cor- 
porations came  under  the  law  in  all  the  States.  With 
respect   to   the   act   prohibited,   it   might  be   truthfully 


An  Alaskan  Vikw.— ThiH  photnifrai.h.  lak<ii  in  \:iM.  /.  \,..^»,., 
is  sent  in  to  the  BuLLBTiN  by  Oeork-c  (i.  itcis  a  truvclini:  r<i)rfM-ii- 
tative  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.,  who  has  prcMuinably  vi>*it*<l  Ala«ka  on 
a  recent  vacation  trip.  Of  course  you  would  expect  to  find  snow  in 
Alaska  I 


stated  in  two  lines  that  the  manufacture  of  an  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded  drug  product  was  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  every  Territory  and  State  in  the  union;  likewise 
with  respect  to  the  sale.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
"giving  away,"  "offering  for  sale,"  etc.,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  point  out  the  peculiar  features  of  the  laws  in 
each  State,  but  this  could  all  be  brought  within  a  single 
page. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  as  a  book  of  reference  the 
volume  before  us  will  prove  almost  indispensable  to 
the  law  department  or  counselor  of  every  manufac- 
turer and  dealer  whose  business  extends  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  State.  chas.  m.  woodruff. 


■^      ft 


These  three  young  men  dispense  delectable  beverages  at  the 
fountain  of  W.  M.  Higham  &  Co..  New  Bedford.  Mass.  Reading 
from  the  left  they  are  Cliff  Higham,  WUl  Morris,  and  Herb.  Macy. 
Don't  overlook  the  dog^pretty  good  looking  piirp ! 


Potter's  "Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy." 

There  is  a  disposition  among  scholars  to  criticize  any 
attempt  to  treat  more  than  one  science  in  a  single  book.- 
Especially  is  this  true  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  But 
a  perusal  of  Dr.  Potter's  "Therapeutics,  Materia  Med- 
ica, and  Pharmacy"  must  convince  the  reader  that  this 
feat  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner if  the  author  only  knows  how.  Dr.  Potter's  work, 
while  devoted  more  especially  to  the  physiological  action 
of  drugs,  at  the  same  time  contains  not  a  little  pharma- 
cognosy and  pharmacy.  The  result  is  a  most  useful 
book  to  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students.  In  a 
single  volume  are  given  the  special  therapeutics  of  dis- 
eases and  their  symptoms,  and  the  practical  pharmacy 
of  the  different  drugs  and  chemicals  used  in  medicine. 
There  are  various  other  subjects  that  properly  belong 
here,  such  as  directions  for  prescription  writing,  incom- 
patibilities and  antidotes  for  poisons.  The  chapter  on 
serums  and  vaccines  contains  the  latest  information 
along  those  lines. 

By  way  of  showing  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  text  we  might  turn  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
pages  on  iodine.  First  appears  the  general  description 
of  the  metal,  its  physical  properties  and  the  dose.  Then 
follow  the  preparations  of  iodine,  preparations  of 
the  iodide  salts,  hydriodic  acid  preparations,  unofficial 
iodine  compounds  and  incompatibles  of  iodine.  No 
new  iodine  compound  of  any  importance  is  omitted. 
Next  comes  the  physiological  action,  then  the  therapeu- 
tics of  iodine,  of  the  iodides  and  the  synthetic  com- 
pounds of  iodine.    The  whole  arrangement  is  admirable. 

The  book  contains  916  pages,  but  is  a  compact  affair 
and  permits  of  easy  carriage.  The  price  is  $5.00,  net,  in 
cloth.    There  is  a  thumb  index  in  each  copy.    The  pub- 
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Ushers   are   P.   Blakiston's   Sons   &   Co.,    1012   Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.        

Elements  of  Vegetable  Histology. 

Botany  and  pharmacognosy  are  big  subjects.  In 
the  laboratory  courses  given  in  these  branches  of  study 
there  is  need,  therefore,  of  a  brief  volume  which  shall 
guide  the  beginner  through  the  w^ork.  Daniel  Base,  Ph.D., 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy, is  the  author  of  a  small  book  that  serves  this  pur- 
pose admirably.  It  is  entitled  "Elements  of  Vegetable 
Histology."  As  the  name  indicates,  the  book  is  a  guide 
for  students  who  are  undertaking  the  study  of  plant  tis- 
sues. A  work  of  this  character  should  meet  with  a 
ready  reception  among  chemists  or  pharmacists  who 
desire  to  make  themselves  expert  in  drug  analysis  and 
food  inspection.  By  way  of  showing  its  practical  char- 
acter we  point  to  certain  chapters  on  "killing  and  fixing 
reagents,"  "schemes  for  making  mounts  of  paraffin  sec- 
tions," and  "stains  and  reagents  used  in  the  study  of 
plant  tissues." 

To-day  our  food  and  drug  laws  have  made  the 
microscopical  study  of  plants  one  of  much  importance. 
In  fact,  it  were  well-nigh  impossible  to  detect  adultera- 
tions in  drugs  without  a  working  knowledge  of  plant 
histology.  Dr.  Base's  "Elements  of  Vegetable  Histol- 
ogy" should  help  beginners  master  this  subject.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  author  in  Baltimore,  Md.  It 
contains  144  pages,  bound  in  cloth.    The  price  is  $1.50. 


A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus. 

Part  XVI  of  this  work  has  been  received  recently. 
It  is  similar  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  preceding 
parts,  all  of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
The  present  number  deals  with  13  species : 

Eucalyptus  oleosa  var.  Flocktoni,  E.  Le  Souefii,  E. 
Clelandi,  E.  decurva,  E.  doratoxylon,  E.  corrugata,  E. 
goniantha,  E.  Stricklandi,  E.  Campaspe,  E.  diptera, 
E.  Griffithsii,  E.  grossa,  E.  Pimpiniana,  and  E.  Wood- 
wardii. 

It  is  the  largest  number  yet  issued,  including  32  pages 
of  text  and  4  plates;  three  species,  E.  Le  Souefii,  E. 
Clelandi  and  E.  Pimpiniana,  are  here  described  as  new. 

The  author  is  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S.,  Government 
Botanist  of  New  South  Wales.  This  monograph  is 
published  by  the  Government  at  2s.  6d.  per  number. 


The  Physician's  Visiting  List. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  the  sixty-second  annual  volume 
of  "The  Physician's  Visiting  List,"  published  by  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  As  usual,  the  price  is  $1.25  net.  This  book 
has  been  described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  our  readers  are  familiar  with  its  character. 


Munn  &  Co.  of  New  York  City,  publishers  of  the 
Scientific  American,  have  just  brought  out  a  little  book 
entitled  "Trade  Marks  and  Trade  Names."  It  presents 
in  simple  manner  an  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
statutes  concerning  trade-mark  registration  and  protec- 
tion. Incidentally  it  shows  what  can  and  what  cannot 
be  registered  as  a  trade-mark.  The  book  will  be  fur- 
nished for  25  cents,  and  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( i )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  m,ust  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  m.onth  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui^ivE- 
TiN  of  the  m,onth  following :  (j)  inquirers  m,ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (^) 
names  and  addresses  m-ust  be  affixed  to  all  com.- 
munications. 


Mouse  and  Rat  Poisons. 

C.  B.  M.  writes :  "Can  you  give  me  the  formula  of 
a  rat  exterminator,  white  and  powdered,  that  is  harm- 
less to  dogs  and  cats?  The  rats,  on  dying,  are  mum- 
mified and  dry  up,  leaving  no  oft'ensive  smell.  I  want 
something  that  can  be  sent  through  the  mails." 

The  vermin  killers  which  cause  rats  to  die  in  their 
holes  and  still  do  not  create  a  bad  odor  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  bodies  are  composed  of  tartar  emetic 
or  barium  carbonate.  The  former  is  supposed  to  induce 
vomiting  in  larger  animals  than  rats ;  hence  such  a 
mixture  is  claimed  to  be  harmless  to  dogs  and  cats. 
Barium  carbonate  is  supposed  to  cause  intense  thirst 
in  the  animals,  and  this  fact  has  suggested  the  addition 
of  calcium  sulphate  to  such  compounds,  the  result  being 
that  when  the  animals  drink,  the  calcium  sulphate  be- 
comes hydrated  and  consequently  the  animals  are  liter- 
ally petrified.  But  while  all  this  sounds  plausible,  we 
can't  get  over  a  suspicion  that  these  special  claims  for 
vermin-killers  are  largely  imaginary. 

An  analysis  of  one  well-known  vermin-killer  showed 
it  to  be  composed  of  strychnine  5.8  per  cent,  barium 
carbonate  45  per  cent,  soot  and  flour  49.2  per  cent. 

Whether  or  not  you  could  send  a  product  like  this 
through  the  mail  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  The 
post-office  authorities  allow  some  latitude  in  this  regard, 
although  the  law  forbids  sending  poisons  through  the 
mail. 

S.  Bros,  complain  that  they,  too,  are  having  trouble 
with  rats.  They  write:  "Have  you  any  formula  which 
you  could  recommend  for  killing  moles,  rats,  and  field 
mice?  The  moles  attack  the  roots  of  the  coffee  plants 
and  the  field  mice  destroy  the  cane.  We  have  tried 
strychnine,  but  with  little  effect." 

to  poison  moles. 

Worms  are  dipped  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
strychnine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  laid  in  the  runs 
of  the  moles.     This  does  very  well  indeed. 

The  following  pill  destroys  moles  very  quickly  when 
put  into  their  holes: 

Arsenous    acid    54  grain. 

Pulverized   acacia    yi  grain. 

Starch    2    grains. 

Syrup    q.   s. 

Make  into  a  pill. 

Strychnine  has  a  better  effect  than  arsenic. 

rat  poisons. 
The  following  formulas  are  good  rat-killers: 

(1)      Strychnine  sulphate   1  drachm. 

Sugar  of  milk 3  drachms. 

Prussian  blue 5  grains. 

Sugar    yi   ounce. 

Oat  flour   J4  ounce. 
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Triturate  the  first  three  ingredients  in  a  mortar  for  five 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  flour.      Mix  well. 

(2)  White  arsenic   1  ounce. 

Ultramarine    10   grains. 

Corn-flour    J4    ounce. 

Sugar   2  drachms. 

Mix  in  the  same  manner  as  No.  1,  From  10  to  20  drops  of 
tincture  of  asafetida  may  be  added. 

(3)  Powdered  squill  1  ounce. 

Barium  carbonate 4  ounces. 

Oil  of  anise 6  drops. 

Mix. 

This  formula  is  used  by  rat-catchers. 

Several  formulas  for  phosphorus  paste  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  before,  and  may  be  found  by 
consulting  the  annual  indexes  in  the  December  issues. 


Chewing  Gums. 

E.  M.  S. — The  making  of  chewing  gums  is  by  no 
means  the  simple  operation  which  it  seems  to  be.  Much 
experience  in  manipulation  is  necessary  to  succeed,  and 
the  published  formulas  can  at  best  serve  as  a  guide 
rather  than  as  something  to  be  absolutely  and  blindly 
followed.  Thus,  if  the  mass  is  either  too  hard  or  soft, 
•change  the  proportions  until  it  is  right;  often  it  will  be 
found  that  different  purchases  of  the  same  article  will 
vary  in  their  characteristics  when  worked  up. 

Chicle  gum  is  purified  by  boiling  with  water  and 
separating  the  foreign  matter.  Flavorings,  pepsin,  sugar, 
■etc.,  are  worked  in  under  pressure  by  suitable  machinery. 
Formulas : 

(1)  Gum  chicle 1  pound. 

Sugar    2  pounds. 

Glucose  1  pound. 

Caramel  butter 1  pound. 

First  mash  and  soften  the  gum  at  a  gentle  heat.  Place  the 
«ugar  and  glucose  in  a  small  copper  pan;  add  enough  water  to 
dissolve  the  sugar;  set  the  mixture  on  a  fire  and  cook  to  244°  F. ; 
lift  off  the  fire;  add  the  caramel  butter  and  lastly  the  gum;  mix 
well  into  a  smooth  paste;  roll  out  on  a  smooth  marble,  dusting 
with  finely  powdered  sugar,  run  through  sizing  machine  to  the 
proper  thickness,  cut  into  strips,  and  again  into  thin  slices. 

(2)  Chicle   6   ounces. 

Paraffin    2  ounces. 

Balsam  of  tolu 2  drachms. 

Balsam  of  Peru 1  drachm. 

Sugar    20   ounces. 

Glucose   8  ounces. 

Water    6  ounces. 

Flavoring,  enough. 

Triturate  the  chicle  and  balsam  in  water;  take  out  and  add 
the  paraffin,  first  heated.  Boil  the  sugar,  glucose,  and  water 
together  to  what  is  known  to  confectioners  as  "crack"  heat,  pour 
the  syrup  over  the  oil  slab,  and  turn  into  the  gum  mixture,  which 
will  make  it  tough  and  plastic.      Add  any  desired  flavor. 

(3)  Gum  chicle   122  parts. 

Paraffin     42  parts. 

Balsam  of  tolu 4  parts. 

Sugar    384  parts. 

Water    48  parts. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  pour 
the  resultant  syrup  on  an  oiled  slab.  Melt  the  gum,  balsam,  and 
paraffin  together,  and  pour  on  top  of  the  syrup,  and  work  the 
whole  up  together. 

(4)  Gum   chicle    240  parts. 

White  wax   64  parts. 

Sugar   640  parts. 

Glucose    128  parts. 

Water    192  parts. 

Balsam  of  Peru 4  parts. 

Flavoring  matter,  enough. 

Proceed  as  indicated  in  No.  2. 


"Anti-Freeze"  Solutions  for  Automobiles. 

A.  C.  S.  asks  us  to  publish  one  or  two  formulas  for 
non-freezing  compounds  to  be  used  for  automobiles. 
He  wants  a  preparation  that  will  not  hurt  the  engine  or 
cause  it  to  corrode  or  rust. 

On  page  480  of  the  November,  1911,  Bulletin  ap- 
peared a  somewhat  lengthy  article  on  non-freezing  solu- 


tions for  automobiles.  Inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  unusual  interest,  and  is  likely  to  come  up  again  this 
winter,  we  reprint  the  following  from  that  issue: 

Glycerin  possesses  certain  characteristics  which,  to 
all  appearances,  would  seem  to  make  it  an  excellent  non- 
freezing  agent.  It  boils  at  an  extremely  high  tempera- 
ture and  its  freezing  point  can  only  be  reached  by 
artificial  means.  The  cost  is  a  consideration,  however, 
as  glycerin  is  exceedingly  high  and,  unless  commercially 
pure,  is  apt  to  contain  fatty  acids  and  produce  destruc- 
tive chemical  action.  It  is  conceded  by  leading  author- 
ities that  it  does  destroy  the  rubber  connections  and 
after  a  short  period  becomes  foul,  thus  necessitating 
frequent  renewal. 

Wood  alcohol  has  been  greatly  favored  for  this  line 
of  work.  In  the  presence  of  heat  and  oxygen,  however, 
wood  alcohol  has  a  slight  tendency  to  form  formic  acid, 
which  might  in  time  corrode  the  parts.  It  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  denatured  alcohol,  and  conse- 
quently less  of  the  latter  is  required,  and  as  the  tendency 
to  evaporate  is  materially  reduced,  denatured  alcohol  is 
much  cheaper  to  use  for  the  purpose. 

Alcohol  (denatured)  is  the  ordinary  alcohol  of  com- 
merce which  has  been  made  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage. 
It  has  absolutely  no  corrosive  action  on  any  of  the 
metals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  its  ability  to 
withstand  cold  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  freezes  at 
about  — 160°  F.  Its  composition  is  necessarily  uniform, 
because  it  is  manufactured  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula prescribed  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  govern- 
ment chemists.  It  contains  no  solid  matter,  thus  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  filter  before  using  and  eliminating 
all  danger  of  its  clogging  the  radiator. 

20-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  10°  above  zero. 

30-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  5°  below  zero. 

40-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  20°  below  zero. 

50-per-cent  solution  freezes  at  about  35°  below  zero. 


Artificial  Extract  of  Lemon. 
C.  N.  H.  writes:     "Please  publish  a  formula  for 
making  artificial  extract  of  lemon.     I  have  seen  a  recipe 

somewhat  like  this : 

Citral    1   ounce. 

Oil  of  lemon 15  ounces. 

Cologne  spirit 3  gallons. 

Water   2  gallons. 

"It  seems  impossible  to  filter  this  mixture  unless  we 
use  pumice,  and  then  the  oil  is  filtered  out.  We 
have  calls  for  this  solution  frequently  and  should  be 
glad  to  have  some  information  on  the  subject." 

Let  us  state  at  the  start  that  in  marketing  an  arti- 
ficial or  imitation  extract  of  lemon  one  must  be  very 
careful  to  observe  the  pure  food  laws. 

The  foregoing  formula  may  be  used  as  a  working 
basis  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  extract  of  lemon, 
but  we  suggest  that  the  quantity  of  the  oil  of  lemon  be 
reduced.  Of  course  the  trick  in  making  an  artificial 
extract  of  lemon  lies  in  using  citral,  which  imparts  a 
lemon  aroma  to  the  solution.  At  the  same  time  the  use 
of  citral  makes  it  possible  to  dilute  the  alcohol  with 
water  as  our  correspondent  has  done.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  three  gallons  of  cologne  spirits  and  two 
gallons  of  water  in  the  foregoing  formula. 

Having  reduced  the  amount  of  oil  of  lemon  in  this 
preparation  the  next  precaution  to  be  observed  is  pro- 
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longed  agitation.  The  solution  should  be  shaken  for  a 
long  time  before  being  filtered  in  order  that  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  possible  may  go  into  solution. 


Cheap  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine. 

M.  J.  Z.,  realizing  that  wine  of  beef  and  iron  of  the 
National  Formulary  is  expensive,  asks  for  a  formula 
of  a  cheap  preparation. 

The  subject  of  a  cheap  beef,  iron  and  wine  is  loaded. 
We  have  before  us  now  a  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  dated  August  23, 
1912.    It  says : 

"Special  tax  will  be  required  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  beef,  wine,  and  iron,  unless  it  contains  at 
least  the  percentages  of  beef  and  iron  given  in  the 
formula  on  page  1821  of  the  nineteenth  edition  of  the 
United  States  Dispensatory  or  is  otherwise  sufficiently 
medicated  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  beverage." 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  you  cannot 
make  and  sell  a  beef,  iron  and  wine  preparation  below 
the  N.  F.  standard  unless  you  take  out  a  rectifier's 
license. 

If,  however,  you  still  desire  to  prepare  a  cheap  beef, 
iron  and  wine,  we  suggest  the  following  formula  bor- 
rowed from  the  literature.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  on  the  label : 

Beef  peptone    128  grains.  »  .    . 

Tincture  of  iron  citrochloride 1  fluidounce," " 

Water,   warm    2  fluidounces. 

Simple   syrup    2  fluidounces. 

Simple  elixir    2  fluidounces. 

Sherry  or  other  suitable  wine... 25  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  peptone  in  the  warm  water,  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  filter.      Beef  peptone  is  commercially  available. 

It  would  appear  in  the  light  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  that  even  if  you  state  on 
the  label  the  percentage  of  beef  peptone  and  of  tincture 
of  iron  citrochloride,  you  will  not  be  free  to  make  and 
sell  the  preparation  without  a  rectifier's  license. 


Chilblain  Remedies. 

E.  M.  S.  wants  a  formula  for  a  chilblain  remedy. 
During  the  winter  there  are  frequent  calls  for  such  a 
preparation. 

C.  K,  Bushey  of  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  some  time  ago  con- 
tributed the  formula  of  a  chilblain  remedy  to  the 
Bulletin  that  has  since  been  incorporated  in  our  book 
"350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists."  Mr.  Bushey  says 
that  the  preparation  gives  almost  instant  relief.  It  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  balsam  copaiba  and  chloroform. 
Apply  to  the  affected  area.  If  put  up  in  a  package  of 
reasonable  size,  it  sells  for  25  cents. 

The  following  formula  yields  a  liniment  that  relieves 
chilblains : 

Camphor    2   drachms. 

Cantharides    2   drachms. 

Mustard    J4   ounce. 

Oil  of  cajuput 1   ounce. 

Oil  of  rosemary 3  drachms. 

Alkanet  2  drachms. 

Oil  of  turpentine 10   ounces. 

Macerate  ten  days  and  filter.  Rub  in  night  and  morning. 
Do  not  use  on  a  broken  surface. 

^Collodion  compounds  are  also  used  to  relieve  frost- 
bite. A  Bulletin  correspondent  reports  considerable 
success  with  the  sale  of  compound  salicylated  collodion 
for  the  purpose. 


Board-of -Pharmacy  Secretaries  in   the   United  States. 
F.  R.  W.— Here  is  the  full  list : 

Alabama — E.   P.  Gait,   Selma. 
Arizona — A.  H.  Hulett,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas — J.  F.  Dowdy,  Little  Rock. 
California — Louis  Zeh,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado — S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver. 
Connecticut — J.   A.   Leverty,    Bridgeport. 
Delaware — J.  O.  Bosley,  Wilmington. 
District   of  Columbia — S.   L.   Hilton,  Washington. 
Florida — D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka. 
Georgia — C.  D.  Jordan,  Monticello. 
Hawaii — A.  J.  Gignoux,  Honolulu. 
Idaho— T:.  M.  Starrh,  Shoshone. 
Illinois— F.  C.   Dodds,  Springfield. 
Indiana — W.  H.   Fogas,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iowa — E.  J.  Moore,  Des  Moines. 
Kansas— W.   E.   Sherriff,  Ellsworth. 
Kentucky — J.  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 
Louisiana — Gustav  Seemann,  New  Orleans. 
Maine — F.   T.   Crane,   Machias. 
Maryland — Ephraim  Bacon,   Baltimore. 
Massachusetts — P.  J.   McCormick,  Boston. 
Michigan — J.  J.   Campbell,  Pigeon. 
Minnesota — E.  A.  Tupper,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi — W.  W.   Ellis,  Fayette. 
Missouri — C.  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City, 
Montana — Emil  Starz,  Helena. 
Nebraska — Herbert  Lock,  Central  City. 
Nevada—].  M.  Taber,  Elko. 
New  Hampshire — A.  S.  Wetherill,  Exeter. 
New  Jersey — H.  A.  Jorden,   Bridgeton. 
New  Mexico — A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York — W.  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 
North  Carolina — F.  W.  Hancock,  Oxford. 
North  Dakota — W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
Ohio—F.  H.  King,  Delphos. 
Oklahoma — J.  C.  Burton,  Stroud. 
Oregon — Kittie  W.   Harbord,   Salem. 
Pennsylvania — L.    L.   Walton,  Williamsport. 
Porto  Rico — J.  J.  Monclova,  Rio  Piedras. 
,  Rhode  Island — J.  E.  Brennan,  Pawtucket. 
South  Carolina — F.    M.   Smith,   Charleston. 
South  Dakota— E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 
Tennessee — I.  B.  Clark,  Nashville. 
Texas — R.  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
Utah—W.  H.   Dayton,  Salt  Lake. 
Vermont — D.  F.  Davis,  Barre. 
Virginia — T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 
IVashington — James   Lee,    Seattle. 
West   Virginia — Alfred  Walker,   Sutton. 
Wisconsin — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Wyoming — C.  B.  Gunnel,  Evanston. 


Liquid  Face  Rouge. 

H.  C.  S.  asks  us  to  publish  a  formula  of  a  liquid  face 
rouge. 

Here  is  a  formula  suggested  by  Dr.  Max  Joseph  in 
his  "Short  Handbook  of  Cosmetics."  It  is  known  as 
Fluid  Red  Paint  (Debay's  Rose  Liquide)  : 

Potassium   oxalate 7   grains. 

Distilled  water 8   ounces. 

Alcohol    4   drachms. 

Carmine 7  grains. 

Ammonia  water Syi   grains. 

Here  are  two  other  formulas  borrowed  from  The 
New  Standard  Formulary: 

(1)  Carmine   1  drachm. 

Ammonia  water 6  fluidrachms. 

Water    ". 7  fluidounces. 

Spirit  of  rose 2  fluidrachms. 

Mix,  set  aside  24  hours  or  longer  if  necessary,  agitating  fre- 
quently till  the  ammonia  has  evaporated,  then  filter. 

(2)  Eosin    24   grains. 

Water    3   fluidrachms. 

Glycerin    1  fluidrachm. 

Alcohol   Ayi   fluidounces. 

Cologne  water 3   fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve.  

Making  Castor  Oil  Red. 
F.  J.  A.  wants  a  coloring  agent  for  the  preparation 
of  ruby  castor  oil.  Use  "oil  red  soluble"  to  color  the 
castor  oil.  This  coloring  agent  can  be  obtained  from 
Theodore  H,  Eaton  &  Son  of  Detroit,  or  from  other 
dye  houses.  

W.  F.  P. — We  are  unable  to  tell  you  the  composition 
of  the  proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention. 
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